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PREFACE 


THis Extra Votume of the DIcTIONARY OF THE DIBLE contains thirty-seven Articles, 
six Indexes, and four Maps. A word will be sufficient on each of these parts of its 
Contents. 


1. THe ARTICLES 


Those who have kept in touch with the study of the Bible in recent years will 
understand why it has been found necessary to propare an Extra Volume. Dis- 
coveries have been made which have an important beuring on the interpretation of 
both the Old Testament and the New. It is cnough to nume the three articles 
which stand first in the alphabetical list given below—AGraptiA, APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, 
and Cope or [AmMMuRaARI. A Dictionary of the Bible cannot ignore such discoveries. 
But they do not form part of the Contents of the Bible; nor do they deal directly 
with its Language or its Literature; so that they are not likely to be looked for in 
the alphabetical order of words in the Dictionary. The best way seemed to be to 
gather them into an Extra Volume. 

Other articles wil] be found in this volume, for reasons which will be readily 
understood and appreciated. Some of them, like the article on the Sermon on the 
Mount, with which the volume opens, might have taken their place in the alpha- 
betical order of the Dictionary. But they have not usually been so included, and 
it was felt that the Extra Volume would give more prominence to their special 
character and importance. 


Il. Tue INDEXES 


The Indexes have been prepared with great care. They are full, and yet it 
will be found that every item in them has been carefully selected and described. 
The INDEX oF TEXTS contains all the passages of Scripture upon which there is 


any note of consequence in the Dictionary ; and, again, the most important notes are 
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distinguished by their authors’ names. Further, it sometimes happens that ἃ text 


is quoted in support or illustration of some argument: when such a quotation throws 
significant light upon the text itself, it is included in the Index. 

The INpDEX or StpJEcTs contains the titles of all the articles in the Dictionary, 
including the Extra Volume. It also refers to a great many other topics which 
are dealt with in the course of the work. When the subject of an article comes up 
for treatinent in other places, and a reference is made to these places, then the first 
refercnce in the Index is always to the article itself. Thus—ITuAMAR, ii. 5199; i. 6"; 
n. 125"; iv. 89%—the second voluine is mentioned before the first because in it falls 
the article under its own title; there is also some account of Ithamar in the article 
on Abiathar in vol. i. p. 6", as well as in the other places noted. When the article 
is of some length the uame of the author is given. His name is not repeated under 
the same headmg, so that references without a name attached are to be ascribed to 
the first author mentioned. 

The cross-references in the Index of Subjects are always to other parts of the 
Index itself. Words which occur only in the Apocrypha are marked ‘Ap.’ or 


‘Apoc.’: as Dabria (Ap). 
111. Tue Mars 


The maps are intended to illustrate the articles on Noips AND TrAveL. These 
articles will be of great service to the student of either Testament, and the maps will 
add to the value of the articles. But they have been prepared so as to be complete 
maps of the countries they cover, the Loads which are marked on them being 
additional to the information which such maps usually contain. They have heen 
prepared under the direct supervision of Professor Buhl (for the Old Testament) and 
Professor Ramsay (for the New), who have spared no pains to make them accurate 


and up to date. 


And now the work on this Dictionary of the Bible is at an end. The Editor 
has been assisted by the same friends as before and with the same readiness, and he 
heartily thanks them all. He is also grateful for the way in which the four volumes 


already published have been received. 
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SERMON ON THE MOUNT.— 


i. Origin and Transnussion. 
1 Histoneity of the Discourse. 
2. Curcuinstances of it4 Delivery. 
3. Transmission and ΠῚ wuslation 
4 Relative Authenticity of the two Accounts. 
h. Present State of the Text. 
ii. Interpretation 
1. Popular, Gnomic, and Figurative Style. 
2. Kiect of the Translation into Greek. 
8. Theme of the Discourse and its De velopment. 
4. The Chief Problems of Interpretation. 
a. πο Beatitudes 
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d. Inner Righteousness 
e. Unselfishness and lorgivencss. 
f. Universal Love 
4 Religious Worship. 
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ἡ. Devotion to the Kingdom. 
y The Treatment of Others 
& The Duty of Righteousness 
8. The Relation of the Sermon on the Mount to the 
Teaching of Jesus as ἃ whole 
Literature. 


The message of Jesus to men contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount can be essentially under- 
stood, and is valid and useful, apart trom the 
historical, literary, and exegetical questions con- 
cerning it which are now receiving se much atten- 
tion, and which tend to overshadow the real 
significance and power of His teaching. There 
are problems still unsolved regarding the origin 
and transmission of the discourse, problems also 
revarding the interpretation and appheation of 
some of its utterances ; but the tauth, the preach- 
ing, and the living of the Gospel have not to wait 
mien the results of such investigations. "The words 
of Jesus in this Sermon present an ideal of human 
life, founded upon religious truth and ethweal prin- 
ciples, which has been and is intuitively recog- 
nized as the highest standard of lie yet conceived, 
or even as the ultimate standard to which mankind 
can and must attain. They need not s0 much to 
be explained by men as to be appreciated, accepted, 
and lived by them. A suflicrent understanding of 
the Sermon was not meant to he the possession of 
the few only. In this teaching Jesus aimed at 
being universally intelligible ; and Ue was so, for 
through the Christian centuries the kind of life 
which He here describes has been the guiding star 
of civilization. If misconceptions as to the o1igin 
and interpretation of the discourse have at times 
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arisen, out of imperfect historical knowledge and 
limited ethical and spnitaal insizht, these will 
guadually disappear betore a better know ledyve and 
a Clearer vision. 

1. ORIGIN AND TRANSMISSION.—The historical 
and jiterary uticiwsm of the Gospels, which has 
attracted the labours of many eminent scholuts in 
the past three generations, is by no menus tinished. 
Yet some important conclusions have been reached 
regarding the orein and preservation ot the ΝῊ 
records of Jesus’ life. To this field of investiga- 
tion belong the intioductory questions concerning 
the Sermon on the Mount. Was there, in tact, 
such a@ discourse? Tf seo, what were the enmeum- 
stances of its delivery? Tow were the accounts of 
the discourse affected by the processes of tian mse 
sion and translation? And what is the condition 
of the text of the discomse as we now hive αὐ ἢ 

1. Hisroricrey oF (RHE DIscoURSsL,--It in the 
prevailing opinion among N'T scholars that in Mt 
o-7 we have an account of a discourse actually 
delivered by Jesus, the theme and substance of 
which are here preserved.* Τὺ is entnely con- 
sistent With (his view, and is by the miayouty held 
in conjunction wilh it, that the account as it 
stands in the Fust Gospel is not coextensive with 
the discourse originally given by Jesus, Probably 
not all of the Sermon is contamed im Matthew's 
report, but. only excerpts or a divest ; for there is 
no reason to think that means were at band for 
reporting the discourse verbatoa and entire; desus 
seems not to have eared that His discourses should 
he so preserved ; He was accustomed to teach the 
people ad length when aamultitude was with Him, 
while the matter given in Matthew could easily he 
spoken in twenty minutes ; and one would think it 
faulty pedagogical method to present a series of 
stiuking sayings, full of meanme and diflicnlt: tor 
the hearers ollhand to gasp, without connecting 
with each germinal saying a more explicit and 
concrete teaching to illustiate and apply it. 

Conversely also, the Matthean report of the 
Sermon probably contams sone matter wlach did 
not. forin a part of the orginal discontse. Certain 
sections of Mt 5-7 are less evidently connected 


* So Origen, Augustine, Chrysostom, Luther, Tholuck, Mever, 
Keim, Achelis, Edershemn, Godet, Bruce, Broadus, kabel, 
Noseen, Keine, Stermmesver, Wendt, Βα αν Plummer, bo Weis, 
μι Werss, Grawert, Burkitt, Bartlet, Bacon, and many olleia. 

ἡ See MA 41! du GAT, 
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than the others with the specific theme of the 
Sermon and its Hoselepens At POS ghia | i 


75: 7-1. 22) With revard to these and other pas- 


sages the possibility of their belonging to the 
actnal Sermon cannot. be denied, but the pro- 
bubility is felt by most scholars to be against some 
or all of them. ‘Tas view is strongly confirmed 
by the fact that we find parallels to these sections 
elsewhere in the Gospels, in other settings which 
in some cases commend themselves as original. [Ὁ 
is dificult to conceive that Luke, or any one else, 
would break up a discourse of Jesus which had been 
handed down sv fully as in Mt 5-7 and scatter the 
fragments as in the Third Gospel.* And, finally, 
it has become recognized that the First. Gospel 
arranges its touching material into topical groups ;+ 
all of the four Gospels exhibit the results of this 
process, but the First Gospel more than the others. 

There have been, and are to-day, a munber of 
eminent scholars who regaid the Sermon as a 
coupilation throughout, holding that no such 
discourse was really delivered by Jesus, and that 


"Seo Heinrici, Bergprediyt, i. 401. It is obviously true that, 
Jesus taught the same truths and principles on various occasions 
to different mdividuals, and in doing so may have at times 
repeated some of His saymegs in quite the same, or nearly the 
saine, Words. Such repetition may sometimes serve to explam 
the several forma in which similar sayings have been handed 
down. But αὖ cannot. be used as a untversal resolvent of the 
mass of variations This stock argument of the apologetic 
harmonista proceeds upon the axgsuinption that Jesus’ words 
must have been transuitted in every case precisely as He 
uttered them But. the assumption 38 unwarranted, and the 
phenomena of variation abundantly and decisively disprove it. 
Nearly all NT seholars now agree that the differences which 
appear in parallel passages of our Gospels are due chiefly to the 
vielsst! des of Lransission and translation. The Gospel teach- 
mg did not. conmst of ὦ set of tormulw, to be learned and 
repeated ver bate, 

Ϊ See Godet, Collection of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of 
Matthew, p. 131 ff; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 1. 62, 84, 106, 185; 
Wernle, Synopt. rage, pp 61-80; Weissucker, A post. Zeitalter®, 
pp. 869 S08 [Eng, trou. 33-62]; Julicher, Kinlectung κα. εἰ, NT, 
p 4° πάσα, Bergpredust, . 8f 5 B Wes, Meyer-Komm. 
ud Matteogm inédoe., 11. Noltzmann, Zand-Comm w.d.Synop- 
tiker, un ioe ὙΠῸ discourses of Mt 5-7. 10. 13. 18. 28 84. 25 are 
compilations in the sense that to the historical nucleus of each 
discourse there has been jomed some matter upon the same or 
a hundred subject which originally belonged to other historical 
connexions Thus Mt 10 contains as a nucleus some instruction 
which Jesus gave the Twelve when He sent them out on ther 
trial nossion (10°15), but to this section there has been added 
material from another occasion (1016-42, esp. 1723), when Jesus 
in the latter part of Wis nunistry was preparing His disciples for 
the work they must do atter His departure. The first Chris- 
tuans found it iat ee converment to have the mission teach- 
ing grouped together. Mt 13 contains a collection of Jesus’ 
parables wpon the nature and development of the kingdom of 
God The collection 15 not found in the corresponding passages 
Mk4é4and Lk 8 Itis quite unhkelv that Jesus would make up 
a discourse of these seven parables (Mt 131-9 24-40, Sit 34, 44 45 
4760). If the diseiples did not understand the first parable unital 
i was explained to them privately (Mk 41), χ᾽ would be of 
lttle use to add six others no more intelhgible. But the 
chapter itself, by the two breaks at v 10 and νν, 94 36, shows that 
ἢν 15 a compilation; vv 3 58, which seem to make all that inter- 
venes a connected discourse, 18 the editorial device for giving 
unity and vividuesy to the teaching. It is probable that the 
wwrable of he Sower was given on some occasion (vv.2-4)in Jesus’ 
Jalilwan ministry, accompanied by expheit teaching along the 
sume line, On other occasions the other parables were given: 
then, their orginal setting having been lost, all seven were 
topically grouped by the early Christians for practical instruc- 
tion. Mt 1& contains a collection of teachings from various 
oceasiony, grouped about the nucleus of an original discourse 
(cf. Mk 043-50) coneermug the relations and duties of the Twelve 
and the commumily hfe of the first disciples, Mt 23 is a collec- 
taon of sayings from different parts of the ministry (cf Mk 
10 Lk 1187-62 ΜΓ ρ Ὁ 47), in which Jesus condemned cer- 
tain acts and charactenstics of the Pharisees. The nucleus 13 
apparently in vv.t-12; seven woes (the complete number) are 
here grouped together as were the seven parables of ch. 13. 
Mt 24 exhibits the same topieal arranyement of material (ef. Lk 
Jose 4 1722 97 21), And in Mt “1. 22 and 24 appear similar com- 
Pations of related teaching. 1t18 probable that the author of 
the present Gospel of Matthew found this material grouped in 
tlus wis, although he nay have carried the process farther, 
and have unified these groups by editorial retouching. If, then, 
the First Gospel hag several discourses, consisting in each case 
of the nucleus of some oryinal sermon augmented by kindred 
material from other occasions, it becomes quite probable that 
the diseourse in ML 6-7 18 of a similar construction. The added 
matter ig just as valuable and trustworthy as the nucleus 

matter, being equally the authentic utterances of Jesus. 


---.-.--........ 


the alleged occasion of it was a well-meant fiction 
of tradition or of the Evangelists.* According to 
this hypothesis, the material grouped under the 
title of a mountain discourse to His disciples came 
from various occasions in the ministry which were 
no longer remembered. The compilation was made 
for the practical use of the early Christians, to 
furnish them with a manual of Christian conduct.t 
But this is to press the theory of compilation to 
an extreme. If is not an impossible view, and 
would not entail serious consequences, since 1t 
does not deny the authenticity of the sayings; 
but it must be counted less probable. The examina- 
tion of the great teaching masses in Matthew 
seems to show that the briefer sayings were gener- 
ally grouped with the historical remains of some 
great discourses, whose approximate position in 
the ministry and whose circumstances were not 
wholly forgotten. The main portion of the Sermon, 
contained in Mt 5*-6'%, is (with the exception of 
certain verses) so closely woven as theme and 
exposition that it cannot well be denicd Instorical 
unity and occasion. Jesus must logically have 
given such teaching as the Sermon presents, in 
the earlier Galilwan ministry to which the Gospels 
assign this teaching; und we know that He was 
accustomed to speak Jong and connectedly to Lis 
hearers. It is therefore probable enough that at 
Jenst this much of ἃ digest of one of Jesus’ most 
nnportant and impressive discourses should have 
been preserved. 

2. CIRCUMSTANCES OF ITS DELIVERY. — The 
oecasion on Which the Sermon was piven appears 
to be clearly indicated by Lk 6'*”, which makes 
it follow closely upon the appointment of the 
twelve apostles.t The Gospel of Matthew agrees 
with that of Luke in locating the Sermon on the 
Mount in the first half of Jesus’ ministry in Galilee, 
ulthough Matthew places it somewhat neurer to 
the beginning of that period. There is good 


*So Calvin, Baur, Neander, Bleek, Pott, Semler, Strauss, 
Kunnol, Wieseler, U. Holtzmann, Weizsacker, Julicher, Heimrzict, 
1lbbeken, Hawkins, Schmiedel. 

+ Weizsacker, A post. Zettalter? (1802), p 880f. (Eng tr. ἐπ 
46f.]: ‘The discourse, as Matthew has adopted it, was in fact a 
kind of code, but such as originated in and was designed for the 
Church... . The nucleus consisis of a few Jong maim sections, 
621-48 61-18 1884, | | | The commandments in these three sections 
together form a sort of primer, which was, however, first, 
composed by the combination of these didactic pieces, whore 
onginal independence 18 at once apparent from the parallel 
sections of Luke's Gospel... . The evangelist put on an intro- 
duction, 63-12 1316, and an appendix, 7!-24, to fit the whole to 
the historical situation which he gave it.’ H. Moltzmann, //and- 
Comm, τι. α, Synopteker, p. 90: ‘Probably the discourse was 
constructed by the evangelist himself out of written and oral 
sources, with the primary purpose of furnishing an order of life 
for the new Church.’ Heinrici, Bergpredigt, 1. 39: ‘The Sermon 
on the Mount of Matthew seenis to be a free composition of a 
speech of Jesus from certain genuine sayings of His, which 
were 1n part already grouped together, 10 ne in circulation 
as single sayings.’ Similarly Julicher, “ἰὴ τ, ὦ NT'3 
(1901), p. 282; Hawkins, Hore Synoptica (1899), pp. 181-135 ; 
Schnnedel, Hneye. Publ. vol. it. 60] L886. 

t The corresponding passage in Mark 18 313-15, but the Sermon 
is ποῦ found at that point nor elsewhere in the Second Gospel. 
There 15 no mdication at Mk 31% that a discourse followed 
historically. 

§ Too much has often been made of the difference between 
Matthew and Luke regarding the pusition to which the Sermon 
is assigned by each. Matthew places after the Sermon, in cha. 
8 9. 12!-21, some matter which Luke places before the Sermon 
in 451-611; but this section contams only incidents, miracles, 
and brief teachings, which, even if they are all in their proper 
places in Luke (and Mark, which Sore poce) woul’ not require 
more than a few weeks of time. Matthew does not record the 
appointment of the Twelve, but first mentions thom as apostles 
in ch. 10 in connexion with their mission Nor does Matthew 
represent the Sermon as Jesus’ first teaching, sitice he distinctl 
relates before the discourse (425°) that ‘Jesus went about mm all 
Galilee, teaching 1m their synagogues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing all manuer of disease and all manner 
of sickness among the people. And the report of him went 
forth into all Syria’ (i.e. throughout Jewish territory) The 
earlier work and teaching are compressed rather than ignored, 
and the words are given more prominence than the deeds. A 
compilation of representative teaching by Jesus im chs, 6-7 is 
followed by a compilation of representative deeds of Jesus 
ineha, & 9. 
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reason to think that they are sufliciently correct. 
The contents of the discourse, as clearly as its 
position in the Gospels, mark it as a part of His 
Galilean teaching,——not, indeed, the first instruc- 
tion Jesus gave, but of the kind fitted for recep- 
tive hearers who had gamed some acquaintance 
with Him, and had by skilful preparation on Huis 
mrt become ready for a general presentation of 

is religio-ethical ideas. To find Jesus giving one 
of Hlis most significant discourses in connexion 
with the appointment of the twelve apostles is 
altogether what one might expect. That appoint- 
ment was a greatevent in Dis ministry. It marked 
the stage when His popular snecess required Hin: 
to choose and train some men to assist Him in Lis 
work (Mk 3); and it behoved Him also, since 
the storm of opposition was gathering on the 
horizon (Mk 2!-35, cf. Mt 23%"), to prepare these 
men to curry forward Ilis work after He should 
lay down Ilis life at Jerusalem. 

The Sermon is not, however, addressed exclu- 
sively or specifically to the newly - appointed 


apostles. It contains no trace of esuteric teach- 
ing. There is no portion of the discourse which 


does not pertain equally to all of Jesus’ followers, 
present and future. ‘The internal evidence of the 
Sermon, therefore, sustains the correctness of the 
Evangelists’ statements (Mt 7%" Lk 7) that 
Jesus spoke direetly and inclusively to the people 
who thronged Him at this time.* The multitude 
was a disciple multitude in the sense that many 
were professed followers of Jesus, many were con- 
templating discipleship, and all were favourably 
disposed towards Him, listening with interest to 
lis teaching. The Sermon contains no direct 
polemic against opponents, but an appeal to all to 
adopt and to attain a higher type of righteousness 
than that which was conventionally taught them 
by the scribes. 

The exact time, t.¢. the year, month, and day, 
at which the Sermon was given cannot be deter- 
mined. There is no apreement among scholars as 
to cither the duration or the calendar dates of 
Jesus’ public ministry.t But on any chronological 
hypothesis the discourse stands about. half-way 
between the beginning of Jesus’ public work and 
His crucifixion. 

The Sermon was spoken in Galilec, the scene of 
the main ministiv of Jesus (ef. Mt 4, Lk 017). 
Tf there is an indication in Mt δ", Lk 7} that the 
Jace of the event was near Capernanm, the precise 
locality would not even then Te defined, sinee the 
site of Capernaum itself is in dispute. ‘The moun- 
tain referred to in Mt δ᾽ 8!', Lh Οὐδ is not named 
and cannot be identilied.f We mny suppose, how- 


* That the discourse was addressed to the multitude is the 
view of Achchs, Bleeh, Bruce, Godet, Meyer, Nosgen, and 
others. That it was addressed to close disciples, but overheard 
by the multitude to whom it did not directly pertain, 1s held 
by Tholuck, L. Weiss, Grawert, and others. Burton and Bacon 
maintain that the discourse was spoken ouly to an mner enele 
of followers, But these hypotheses presuppose a sharper line 
between disciples (Mt 51, [.k 62°) and general followers of Jesus 
than Jesus Himself indicates in the Sermon, or than can other- 
wise be made out at this stage of the pubhe ministry The use 
of the second personal form by Luke cannot be adduced as 
evidence that Jesus was speaking only to a close circle ot dis- 
eiples; it was equally appheable toa large company. Matthew's 
account also has the second personal form after 63-10, Yet both 
Evangelists have statements (Mt 5! 723, Lk 6J9 7!) to the effet, 
that Jesus addressed Hhs teaching to the multitudes at this 
time ; and it is not clear that these statements are mere hitLerarv 
features, without historical value The discourse contains 
positively nothing to indicate that Jesus was speaking only to a 
gmall, inner circle of Llis followers. 

t See artt. Crrono.oay or NT, vol. i, and Jesus Cirust, 
vol. ii. ; also art. ‘Chronology of NT'1n Eneyclopwediut Biblica, 
vol, i.; and Literature cited in connexion 

¢ Four views are now current concerning this ‘mountain’: 
(1) Latin tradition identifies it with Karn Hattin; the theory 
is accepted by Stanley (5 p. 368f), and also by Plummer 
and H. Weiss. This Latin tradition did not arise until the 13th 
cent., and 1s quite unknown to the Eastern Church, so (hut it 
cannot have been more than ao plausible guess. The location 


ever, that the scene of the Sermon was in the 
region to the west of the lake, not far distant 
from the thickly-populated shore. 

3. 'PRANSMISSION AND TRANSLATION, -~We seom 
to have in Mt 5-7, Lk 6°" two accounts ot the 
Sermon ; they difler somewhat in settmy, verbal 
expression, and content, but are nevertheless 
essentially one discourse.* Both Gospels assicn 
the Sermon to the eather Galilivan ministry. The 
clicumstances of the discourse are similar—the 
mountain, the representative multitude, the heal- 
ings, the address to disciples. The theme of the 
discourse is the same in each—the true righteous- 
ness. The development of the theme is similar— 
a characterization of this iiehteousness, with 
specific teaching as to how itis to afleet thought 
and conduct, aud an exhortation to men to live in 
this way. Each account begins with the Beati- 
tudes, and closes with the injunction to du God’s 
will as revealed in Jesus’ teaching, enforced by the 
parable of the Two House-builders. And, finally, 
nearly the whole of Luke’s discourse is contamed 
in Matthew’s. 
and features of Karn Hattin correspond suflicicntly well with 
the histery, but there are a number of other hills along the 
western shore of the lake which are also suitable (Robison, 
BRI it 487). (2) Some specitic mountain is referred to, and 
was known to the early Cliristians as the seene of the discourse, 
but its identity became lost from the Gospel tradition. So 
Tholuck, Mever, Keil, Kubel, Achelis, Andrews. (3) The phrase 
τὸ ὅρος designates not a particular hill or mountain peak, but 
the range of tableland riving to the west of the Sea cf Gahilee ; 
and the site of Lhe event is nol more specifically designated. 
The Jews used three leading terms to distinguish the surface 
features of their territors —‘ mountain,’ ‘plain,’ and ‘valley’: of 
these designations the first is understood to have reterred to 
the tableland, whether broken into isolated peaks or not (ef. 
Gn 1911 19 90 312s πο 268 0, Mt $423 1525, Mk 646, Lk 928, Jn G8), 
Therefore to eps Would 1m any particular instance refer to the 
high land- whether tabieland or peak—in the vicimty of the 


event. This view also leaves the site of the Sermon undcter- 
mined. So Bleek, Robinson, [brard, Thomson, Edersheimn, 


Broadus, Bruce, Nospen, Stewart, K. Woiss, Bacon. (4) Those 
who regard the Sermon as a mosaic only, resting upon no 
particular discourse, bub made up of material gathered from 
many connexions (600. names in footnote above), perforce look 
upon ‘the mountain’ asa part of the artificial seenery which the 
comptler of the Sermon arranged about it to give verismilitude 
to the whole. Of these four views one may adopt the second 
or the third, but. between these two 1t 1s dithcult to choose. 

The accounts in Mt 61 81, Lk 612 217, which describe the setting 
of the Sermon, both make mention of the mountain, but are 
not in agreement concerning it. Matthew locates the entire 
scene upon the mountain; Jesus and Dis disciples ascend it, 
apparently by Has deliberate choice, to speak and to hear the 
Sermon ; wheu it 1s tinished they descend According to the 
Third Gospel, Jesus goes up the mountain to spend the night in 
solitary prayer (cf. Lk 0-4, Jn 6} 15); when it is day Ho calls His 
disciples to Him, and appoints the Twelve ; afterwards He 
comes down from the mountain to the multitude which had 
gathered on a level place below, where He heals many, and 
later dehvers the discourse. The well-meant harmonistic efforts 
expended upon these passages do not seem convincing. But 
the discrepancy is neither sufficient to remove the datum of a 
mountain 1m connexion with the discourse, nor, in face of strong 
evidence for their identity, to force the conclusion that the 
repoits of Matthew and Luke represent two separate and 
distinct discourses with difterent set tines. 

* This 15 the almost) unanimous Opmuon of scholars: Tatian 
(Diatessaron), Uryzen, Jerome, Chrysostom, Euthymius, Theo- 
phylact, Luther, Calvin, Maldonatus, Meyer, Bengel, Neander, 
Schlerermacher, Stier, Ewald, Wiescler, Keim, Kerl, Kostlin, 
Robinson, Ellicott, Schneckenburger, Hilgenfeld, Edersheun, 
Godet, Tholuck, Tischendorf, Achelis, Andrews, Beyschlag, 
Broadus, Farrar, Feine, Schanz, Sanday, Steinmeyer, Sieffert, 
do Wette, Wendt, 11. Weiss, B Weiss, Bruce, Burton, Hemrnes, 
I. Holtymann, Tbbeken, Jubheher, Kubel, Nosgen, Wernle, 
Bacon, and many others. The theory of two sepurate discourses 
was advocated for apologeti¢ purposes by Augustine, and, 
following him, by St. Gregory and certain minor Rom, Cath. 
writers, as, recently, Azibert, (Revue Biblique, 1-94). A few 
modern Protestant writers also have taken this view, as 
Greswell, Lange, Plumptre, and, most recently, Plimmer 
(Comm, on Luke [1890], p. 177). 

The arrangement of the material in Tatian’s Diatessaron (see 
Th), Harliest Life of Christ, being the Diatessaron of Tatian 
[1594], pp 73-54), which combines the Matthew and Luke 
accounts, 18 thus: Mt Sle Lk Gléb 17 [Mk 314 10] Mt 52=Lk 6203 
Mt 5229 Lk 6220 Mt 6110 12 Lk G27 Alt 61616 [Mic 422 23) Mt 
617-258 [Lk 1258] Mt 62¢-42 Tk 6300 31 Mt fis-dfe Lik G82b36 Mt 
041. 44 Mt 61-8 [Lk 11d. 23) Mt 69h-18 (Lk 1292 884] ΜῈ 61923 [Tak 
1135. 86) Mt 624-27 [Lk 1228] Mt 64-31 [Lk 1225] Mt G82 ot Mt 7l= 
Lk 657) Lk 678 [Mk 4210 25) Lk 68942 Mt 7» [Lk 11613) Mi 712 16s 
Lk 644 Mt 717-18 Lk 6% Mt 719 23 Lk 047. a Mb 725-91, 
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THE MOUNT 


The relation of the contents of the two accounts 
ean be shown iu a table ; -- 


Mt 53 = bk 6 Μετ Ὁ + Lk Gs. se 
η 6 a gO! Ϊ ure _- Gu. “2 
a §--: + ie 3 Gil 
νυν δος go) ὁ πιυς 1T_. gi 
5d ς- | ae πὴ τς οι 
61. Ὁ has πο paral παι Dk be δὲ ἡ. Ἐπὶ -- 01. 


Matthew’s account has 107 verses, Luke's account 
29.0 Of Lukes 29 verses, 254 find a parallel in the 
Matthivan account, where they are arranged as 26 
verses, There is no parallel in Mt 5-7 tor Lh 
G24-26. Jha. 39. 40, 5 OF Matthew's remaming SE verses, 
34 find a parallel) in Luke outside of cli ὃ (in chs. 
11-14. 16) | as follows : | — 


Mts =Lk 144 Mt 62 2 Lk 1ΠΠῸῸ 
5B = LM (81) Gt gh 
ΙΒ. - 10,11 Ge pore a 
525. “wh poo. 59 11 ἘΞ Ι 1.-.. 
τ, εἰ Ἢ} pees te 
Geis _. Π|: 7 ς- 13-7 


619: ἘΣ, 1:)᾽! 34 
This leaves 47 verses of the Matthiean discourse 


which have no parallel ma the Thod Gospel Mt 


ἢ". ἢ 10. 11. 10. 17. Wed. tee oe eA Ms qjl-o 13 Tb. ot "0 fo, Ta-20,2> 


That is, four-ninths of the Sermon inp Matthew is 
peculiar to that Gospel § 

These phenomena of the comparative contents 
of the two accounts of the Sermon present a 
complex and Πα] problem, and compel one to 
investigate the lastory of this diseourse from the 
lime of its utterninee untilit took its present two- 
fold form in out Furst and "Blind Gospels, 

Another nuportant feature of these two reports 
of the Sermon, and one whieh must be Investigated 
in conjunetion with the problem of content, m the 
rewarkable variation τὴ wording- i the hterry 
expression of the same ideas. Sometimes this 
rariation is slight, as in: {J— 


* Bot there are parallels for two or three of these pagsaes 
elsewhere us Matthew, thus Lk Ge Mt 1otib Lk Gis Mb pees 
and with Lh 64+ compare Mt 1024 (Jn 1.16 15203) 

{ These chapters belong to the somewhat clearly marked 
Tanldle Chad of Lubes Gospel (1022-1564), which consists niainly 
of discourse matenal ft is commonly known as the ‘Perecan 
Kec lion,’ because ifs posibion mi this book is between the final 
departure of Jesus trom Galilee (Lb 9e!-1029) and His pubhe 
entrance into Jerusalem (Lic 1525-19!) During this perod 
Jesus perhaps spent seme days or weeks an Perea (Mt 19] τα 
Mk 101, Lk 1. Jn 1049), and some of the material i Lk 10 18 
may belong fo that period, ay 19} 12. δὴ 54 7319 22.80 1 de p20 47 
WSS But Che mam contents of (hese chapters (Lk ΠῚ ἢ 1901. ἢ 
P1021 1. 1b bo TTELO S961) cauite surely belong to the Galileun 
munstry, because {1} this as indicated by various allusions in the 
chapters Choamschees, eg LPs! (cf Me 1.949). 1510 ry ise (ἢ 
Ms Lodi $2), p20 (2) the subycet of most of this (caching 1s 
more suitable to that period; (ὁ) if 18 altogether unbbely that 
Jesus would have Jett so large and 560 important a portion of Blas 
general teaching {Π} the last weeks of Bismuinistey. Luke had for 
these chapters (10 Tsp a speci soutce, probably a doeume nt ol 
some extent, Which contamed most valtiiuble Ceaehing , but the 
seltines of (he teaching had been [ἀμ οἷν lost, and he therciore 
put these passages, with other unattached material from the 

hogia and other sourecs, nto this middie, imved scetion of jus 

book,—1 fact, what else could he do?¢ The material was too 
important to onut, and he was too conseentious a historical 
author to create scenes for the several pieces, 

1 In the case of three of these passages there are parallels in 
Mark also: Mt 615- Mik 9802 Lk T8185) ΜΙ, δῖ τοῦς 451. Lk 112 
(and 810), Mt O82 - ΔῈ 20!) = Lk 1698 ‘Phere is but one sentence 
which is put. by both Matthew and Jake into the Sermon that 
has a paraile) m Mark, namely, Mt 72>—Mk 424) = 1) 688s and 
this saying is of the gnonuc type, so that αὖ may have been 
repeated on various occasions by Jesus Consequently ene 15 
inelned to say that the portion of the Sermon common to 
Matthew and Luke iw onot Το ὦ Math And of the matter τὰ 
ΜΓ hew's Sermon which is found im Lube outside of the Sermon, 
or not found in Luke at. al], Mah lias paradlloly perhaps for five 
verses,—the three Just indicated, and the two named im the 
following footnote,-—so that the Second Gospel searcely knows of 
this teaching material which the Furst and Third Gospels make 
ΒΟ pronmunent, 

§ Except, perhaps, Mt 529 30—Mik 938 47, Mt ΟἿ. 15=Mk 1125, 
It is worth observing that three passages of the Matthew 
Sermon have paratielw within the First. Gospel itself: Mt 529 30= 
Mt 188 9, Mt 432= Mt 109, Mt 718—Mt 1233 

¥ The Greek test here used 18 that of Westcott and Hort. 


on 


fw 
if 


Mt 7°. 


καὶ ἐν ᾧ μέτμῳ μετρεῖτε 
μιτρηθήσεται μιν, 


Mt. 7. Ὁ, 


ὃ γί δὲ Βλέπεις τὸ κάρφος τὸ 
ἐν τῳ ὀφυαλμῷ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ 
σου, τὴν δὲ ἐν τῷ σῷ ὀφθαλ- 
μῳ δοκὸν οὐ κατανοεῖς ; “ἢ 
πὼς ἐρμειις τῷ ἀδελφῷ σου 
Λῴες ἐκβάλω τὸ κάρφος ἐκ 
τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ σου, καὶ ἰδοὺ 
ἡ δοκὸς ἐν τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ σοῦ; 


δ ὑποκριτά, ἔκβαλε πρῶτον ἐκ 
τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ σοῦ τὴν δοκόν, 
καὶ τότε διαβλέψεις ἐκβαλεῖν 
τὸ κάρφος ἐκ τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ 
τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ σον. 


Lk 6%, 
ᾧ yap μέτρῳ μετρεῖτε avTe 
μετρηθήσεται ὑμῖν. 


κ 08. Ὁ 


4 γἱ δὲ βλέπεις τὸ κάρφος τὸ 
ἐν τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ 
σου, τὴν δὲ δοκὸν τὴν ἐν τῷ 
ἰδίῳ ὀφθαλμῷ οὐ κατανοεῖς : 
rds δύνασαι λέγειν τῷ 
ἀδελφῷ σου ᾿Αδελφέ, ἄφες 
ἐκβάλω τὸ κάρῴος τὸ ἐν τῷ 
ὀφθαλμῷ σου, αὐτὸς τὴν ἐν 
τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ σοῦ δοκὸν οὐ 
βλέπων ; ὑποιριτά, ἔκβαλε 
πρῶτον τὴν δοκὸν ἐκ τοῦ 
ὀφθαλμοῦ σοῦ, καὶ τότε 
διαβλέψεις τὸ κάρφος τὸ 
ἐν τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ 
σου ἐκβαλειν. 


Similaily compare Mt 64=Lk 163 and Mt 77: δτξ 


Lh 115: lo, 


In these four passages there is almost 


complete verbal agreement—not quite, however— 


Which must be explained. 


are widely scattered in 
Matthew. 
ut such close verbal 


And the four sayings 
Luke as compared with 


agreement is exceptional. 


In all the other parallel passages the variation in 
literary form is gicat, as 11 :— 


Mt 52:4, 

ὃ γὼ δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν μὴ 
ἀντιστῆναι τῳ πονηρῳ" ἀλλ᾽ 
ὑστις σε ῥαπίζει εἰς τὴν 
δεξιὰν σιαγόνα [σου], στρέ- 
wor αὐτῷ καὶ τὴν ἄλλην" 
WY καὶ τῷ θελοντέ aor κριθηναι 
καὶ τὸν χιτῶνά cov λαβειν, 
ἄφες αὐτῷ καὶ τὸ ἱμάτιον. 


Mt 1713. 


Πάντα οὖν ὕσα ἐὰν θέλητε 
ἵνα ποιῶσιν ὑμῖν οἱ ἄνθρωποι, 
οὕτως καὶ ὑμεῖς ποιειτε αὖ- 
τοῖς" οὕτως. γάρ ἐστιν ὁ 
νόμος καὶ οἱ προφῆται. 


Mt 7227, 


“las οὖν ὕστις ἀκούει μου 
τοὺς λόγους [τούτους] καὶ 
ποιεῖ αὐτούς, ὁμοιωθήσεται 
ἀνδρὶ φρονίμῳ, ὅστις wro- 
δόμησεν αὐτοῦ τὴν οἰκίαν 
ἐπὶ τὴν πέτραν. 59 καὶ κατ- 
(pn ἢ βροχὴ καὶ ἧλθαν οἱ 
πυταμοὶ καὶ ἔπνευσαν οἱ 
ἄνεμοι καὶ προσέίπεσαν τῇ 
οἰκίᾳ ἐκείνῃ, καὶ οὐκ ἔπεσεν, 
τεθεμελίωτο γὰρ ἐπὶ τὴν 
πέτραν. “pai πᾶς ὁ ἀκούων 
μου τοὺς λύγυυς τούτους καὶ 
μὴ ποιῶν αὐτοὺς ὁμοιωϊ)ή- 
σεται ἀνδρὶ μωρῷ, doris 
ᾧκόδομησεν αὐτοῖν τὴν οἰκίαν 
ἐπὶ τὴν μμον. “καὶ κατ- 
ἔβη ἡ βροχὴ καὶ ἦλθαν οἱ 
ποταμοὶ καὶ ἔπνευσαν οἱ 
ἄνεμοι καὶ προσέκοψαν τῇ 
οἰκίᾳ ἐκείνῃ, καὶ ἔπεσεν, καὶ 
ἣν ἢ, πτῶσις αὐτῆς μεγάλη. 


L k G 2, 


τῷ τὐπτοντί ge ἐπὶ τὴν σια- 
γύνα πάρεχε καὶ τὴν ἄλλην, 
καὶ απὸ τοῦ αἴροντος σοι τὸ 
ἱμάτιον» καὶ τὸν χιτῶνα μὴ 
AWAUT IS. 


Lk 6. 


καὶ καθὼς θέλετε ἵνα ποι- 
wor ὑμιν οἱ ἀνθρωποι, ποι- 
εἴτε αὐτοῖς ὁμοίως. 


Lk 617-#, 


7 ITds ὁ epyoperos πρός με 
καὶ «ἀκούων μοι! τῶν λύγων 
και πυιὼν αὐτούς, ὑποδειξω 
ὑμὶν τίνι ἐστὶν opows “δ ὅμ- 
ous ἐστι» ανϑρώπῳ οἰκοδο- 
Μουντι οἰκίαν, ὃς ἔσκαψεν 
καὶ escdurey καὶ ἔθηκεν θὲε- 
μελιορ one TYY πέτραν" πλη- 
μύρρης ὁὲ γενομένης πραα- 
ἔρησεν ὁ ποταμὸς 72) οἰκίᾳ 
ἐκείνῃ, καὶ οὐκ ἰσχυσιν σα- 
λεῖῆσαι αὐτὴν διὰ τὸ καλῶς 
οἰκοδομῆσθαι αὐτήν. M6 δὲ 
ἀκούσας καὶ μὴ ποιησας 
ὅμοιός ἐστιν ἀνθμώπῳ οἰκο- 
δομπήσαντι οἰκίαν ἐπὶ τὴν 
γὴν χωμρις θεμελίου, ἢ προσ- 
ἐρηξέν ὁ ποταμός, καὶ εὐθὺς 
συνέπεσεν, καὶ eycvero τὸ 
ῥηγμα τῆς οἰκίας ἐκείνης 
μέγα. 


Similarly compare Mt 5“ = Lk 6", Mt 71: = Lk 


67, Mt G16. τς Lk Gi ats 


Mt 5 — Lk 167, Mt 5° 


and also Mt 5&©—Lk 11%, 
26 .- Lk 10258. ὃν Mt 019-21 — 


Lk 1234) Mt G8 22 Lk 12°31 
Tn some passages the wording of Matthew is so 
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different from that of Luke that a difference even 
of the thought results, or seems to result :— 


Mt 53. 4.6. 


8 Μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοὶ τῷ 
πνεύματι, ὕτι αὐτῶν ἐστὶν 
ἡ βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν. 

ὁ μακάριοι οἱ πενθοῦντες, ὅτι 


Lk 6-2, 


2 Μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοί, ὅτι 
ὑμετέρα ἐστὶν ἡ βασιλεία 
τοῦ θεοῦ. 

31» μακάριοι οἱ κλαίοντες νῦν, 


αὐτοὶ παρακληθήσονται. 

δ μακάριοι οἱ πεινῶντες καὶ 
διψῶντες τὴν δικαιοσύνην, 
ὅτι αὐτοὶ χορτασθήσονται. 


ἔσεσθε οὖν ὑμεῖς τέλειοι 
ὡς ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ οὐράνιος 
τέλειός ἐστιν. 


ὅτι γελάσετε. 
#18 μακάριοι οἱ πεινῶντες νῦν, 
bret χορτασθήσεσθε. 


Lk 055, 
Γίνεσθε οἰκτίρμονες καθὼς 
ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν οἰκτίρμων 
ἐστίν. 


Mt 65:3 Lk 1174, 
9 Πάτερ ἡμῶν ὁ ἐν τοῖς 2 Wadrep, 
οὐρανοῖς" 


ἁγιασθήτω τὸ ὄνομά σου, 
10 λθάτω ἡ βασίλεια σου, 
γενηθήτω τὸ θέλημά cov, 
ὡς ἐν οὐρανῷ καὶ ἐπὶ γὙης" 
Ἐ τὸν ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπι- 
ούσιον 

δὸς ἡμῖν σήμερον" 

Meal ἄφες ἡμὲν τὰ ὀφειλή- 
ματα ἡμῶν, 

ὡς καὶ ἡμεῖς ἀφήκαμεν 

τοῖς ὀφειλέταις ἡμῶν" 
Bal μὴ εἰσενέγκῃς ἡμᾶς εἰς 
πειρασμόν, 

ἀλλὰ ῥῦσαι ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τοῦ 

πονηροῦ. 
Similarly compare Mt 532 = Lk 1018 (= Mk 10}}-- 
Mt 19") and Mt JU: LA 11} The corresponding 
context or setting of each pair of these parallel 
sayings, or as regaids the Lord’s Prayer the 
natme of the ease (see below, iu. 4 2 (2)), mdicates 
that however variant the words have become in 
transmission, they started from the same utter- 
ances of Jesus. The parallel records ran the 
entire gamut of variation from close verbal simi- 
lurity to wide verbal divergence, and in a few 
causes even to diflerence of idea itself. 

Now the eaplanation of these striking phenomena 
of content, form, and substance in the Sermon Οἱ 
Matthew and Luke is to be found in the history 
of the transmission of this material during the 
years ¢, 29-85 A.D. This section of history is one 
part of the great *Synoptic problem. *  Winile 
many elements of this problem are still in dispute, 
certain fundamental facts pertaining tu it now 
seem well established. 


Q) Jesus habitually taught in Aramaic, not in Greek ὁ The 
thorough and deliberate discussion of this question fecins to 
have reached a settled conclusion Ὁ We were all cager to 


ἁγιασθήτω τὸ ὄνομά σου" 
ἐλθάτω ἡ βασιλεία σου" 


Brody ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπι- 
ΘΙ Or 
Sidon μιν τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν" 
ὁ καὶ ἐφνες mute τὰν ἁμαρτίαν 
ἡμων, 
καὶ γὰρ αὐτοὶ ἀφίομεν 
παντὶ ὀφείλοντι μιν" 
καὶ μὴ εἰσενέγκῃς ἡμᾶς εἰς 
πειρασμόν. 


*In the extensive and highly important literature upon this 
subject is to be sought. the presentation and trealment of the 
matters outlined in the following paragraphs. See the art. 
GosreEns, vol. ii., and literature there cited; alsa art ‘Gospela’ 
by Sanday in Smith’s )£%,and by EF A Abbott and Schmicdetl 
in Hneyclopedia Bblica, vol. it. ἢ also Wernlo, Synept Krave 
(1899) ; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 1 Th (1550) τ B. Weiss, Maltthaas- 
evangelium (1876); H. Holtzmann, Synopt Hoangelien (1803); 
Weizsacker, Untersuchtunyen ud evanyelische Geschichte (AsG4, 
2nd ed. 1901); Wright, Com postion of the Four Gospels (1890); 
Hawkins, Hore Synoptic (1899); Burkitt, Two Lectures on the 
Gospels (1901). 

410 is not, unlikely that Jesus knew some Greck, for many 
Greek-speakiang Gentiles hved im Galilee, and that languare 
must have been used not a httle in such a hive of conmerce as 
Capernaum was. Jesus’ work, however, was exclusively among 
the Jews, and there iy no conclusive evidence Chat. He knew οἱ 
spoke Greek at all; even lus trial before Pilate cannot prove 
this, as Pilate must have been accustomed to use an imterpret er 
In treating with the Sanhedrin See O. Yoltzmann, Leben 
Jen (1901), p. 22 

1 That Jesus taught in Greek has been ably argued by Roberts 
(Greek the Languaye of Christ and Hs Apostles, 1888) and by 


heheve that these very Greck words of our Gospels came 
duectly from Jesus’ lips; yet) historical investigation shows 
that they are but a translation from the orpina) utterances, 
While the theoies of Resch, Marshall, Dalman, Blass, EL A. 
Abbott, and others as toa primitive Aramaic or Tebrew Gospel 
are uncertain, It 18 clear that the Memorabilia of desus were 
onginally and for some sears in the Aramaic Jangnage The 
Aramaic vocabulary, syntas, and influence can evervwhere be 
seen through the Greek of the Gospels, hike the carher text in 
a palimpsest manuseript. 

(2) Jesu’ more mnportant teachings were marked and remem- 
bered from the tame they were spoken) {ὃ net too much to 
suppose that He impressed certain teachings - not them forni, 
but. their substance —upon Vis disciples From day to day, 
therefore, durnng Jesus public ministry, Ha followers were 
gathermg and pondering Ls utterances, holding them ain 
inemory and repeating them to one another nearly or quite 
in Jesus’ own words = Atter Ths death and resurrection His 
followers treasured these sayings of their Master's, studied 
them, preached them, and faithfully taught them to all whoa 
came into the Christian brotherhood (cf. Ac 2") The story of 
Jcsus’ hife, His deeds and His words, was the guide of every 
mndividual Christian, of every Christian community, and of the 
entire Christian movement. Whot He had taught was the 
staple matter of all Christian instruction and worship, and 
Was everywhere regarded a4 the norm of Christiamty. And 
of all that Jesus had tanght there was nothing more prominent, 
vital, and practieal- indeed nothing more yrenerally revered and 
used —than the teaching contained im the Sermon on the Mount. 

(3) It 18 also certain that, for years after Jesus had given His 
teaching, it was crreulated and transmitted by word of mouth 
Jesus Himself wrote nothing, nor did His diserples until long 
after. Roth these facts were duc to the Jewish custom of the 
time The teaching of the Rabbis in Jesus’ day was entirely oral 
--onty their sacred books, the Old Testament, might be written, 
therefore the pupils of the Rabbis heard and memorized their 
teaching. Out: of this custom arose a special qualification for, 
and efhency in, oral mstruction and oral transnussion among 
the Jews) To men of this nation and country Jesus’ sayings 
were given, and by them preserved It cannot, of course, be 
supposed that Jesus εὐνῇ ed upon forms of words; He was 
neither a hteralist nora verbalist Therefore Tis disciples did 
not place undue emphasis upon the apsissuada verba of Mis 
teaching. But so pertectiy worded were the most synificant 
of His shorter sayings—imany of which can he seen im this 
discourse—that. they would persist in their original form, For 
the remainder of the teaching an exact verbal transmission 
was unlikely, and the evidence shows that it did not πὸ happen 

(4) After fitteen or twenty years (ὁ 46-50 an) Christiamty 
heyan to reach out into the great Roman world by the labours of 
the Apostle Paul and many others, and il beeame neccssary to 
trounslate Che Gospel story into Greek, since Che non-Palest inian 
Jews and the Gentiles did not hnow Arunae the language in 
whieh the story had arisen, and had thus far been handed 
down. That this translation tools place 60 50 a boas proved by 
our present Greek Gospels and the evriv disappcarance of all 
Aramaic Gospel documents — Now there i cvery reason to 
think that, this translation of the Memorabilia of Jesus was a 
process rather than an act The data do not permit us to think 
of one formal, anthoritative transtation, comprismg the whole 
Gospel story, and passing directly mito the use of all the CGirech- 
speaking Christians Rather there were numerous persons m 
varions places and at duferent tamies who translated portaons— 
the same as well as different. portions —of the story from the 
Aramaic info Greek = These mdividual and fraginentary trans- 
lations were characterized by various degrees of literalness, 
differing vocabulary and syntaa, loss of original colourme, 
obscuration of shades of meaning, interpretative modifications 
and expansions, varving success In reproducing the original 
ideas, and some adaptation of the savings (by wav of selection, 
arrangement, and alfered expression) to the practical needs 
of the Churches for whom the respective translations happened 
tobe made Then these various translations, wt first located at 
the chief centres of the Christian movcment, passed mito generat 
circulation, and acted and reacted npon each other, mixing the 
phenomena of the several translations. ‘The features just: de- 
seribed can all of them be traced in our two Gospcl records of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

(5) 1t 1s now ywenerally understood * that, after fifteen ortwenty 
years of circulating and transnutting the uttcrances of Jesus by 
word of mouth, the Gospel] Memorabiha were pradually put inte 
witting, We have in EFuselaus (7 in 830. 16) the important 
testimony of Papas, which is regarded by most scholars as 
trustworthy, that the Apostle Matthew composed (-urrage re, 
al. coveyposparo, Cf 1.1} ἀνατο ξασθαι) ἐν collection of the sayings 
(Λογια) of Jonus, in the Hebrew (ae the Arama 7) languape. 
If Papias’ statement, and the common interpretation of it as 
a written account, are correct, then we have a distinet witness 
that. there wos a written record of Jesus’ teaching, which we 
may assign toe 60 aD That wadin Ariunuc (5) shows an 
adoption of writing, even by the Palestiniin Chiistiang, as a 


ΜΠ τ d NT, 1 151 (1897), Dittman, Worle Jesu, 1 1-72 

(188): sce also art. Τα ΝΘ ΑΒ ΟἹ anit New TEStTaMaNr, vol vii. 
* Although there still remain «a few earnest advocates of an 

exclusively ora! tradition. 
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means of collecting, circulating, and preserving the Memo- 
ralilin of Jesus But whether Papias’ statement 15. conect or 
incorrect, 1015 practically certuin that when the Gentiles received 
the story of Jesus they committed it to writing, for they were 
not accustomed to the oval transmussion of extended material. 
This change of oral to writen records was intormal, unauthor- 
ized, and pradual, like the translation alieady described. But 
it is probable that soon atte: 60 AD. there were inany written 
portions of the Gospel Memorabilia in existence and use, These 
documents then prowian number and extent until after twenty 
fo fifty years on canonical Gospels absorbed them and became 
recognized as the final records of Jcsus’ mumstry (ct Lk 1! 4) 
There are also indications that the oral tradition continued 
along with the written tradition through the whole period until 
our Gospels were composed (and indecd atterwards albo), and 
furmshedd vu larger or smaller umount of the material which 
went into then. 


The history here shetched of the transmission of 
the entare Gospel story is at the siime time the 
lustory of the transmission of the Sermon on the 
Mount, which was one of the most vahuable sections 
of the Memorabilia οἱ Jesus. ‘The whole process 
has left ats marks upon ow two accounts of the 
Sermon, for to it ae to be αἰ πιο mi the miuun 
the difference of setting, content, atrangement, 
variety of Iitetary expression, and divergence ΟἹ 
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part, by different persons and in several localities : 
then these complete or fragmentary translations 
had each its own history for about 30 years, during 
which they experienced the vicissitudes of trans- 
mission, When the First and Third Evangelists 
came to prepare their Gospels in ¢, 80-85 A.D. there 
were in cnienlation and use these various Greek 
forms of the Matthwan Login. The two authors 
adopted different forms, according to the usage of 
the Jocality in which cach wrote, or, less hkely, 
according to their judgment of which form was 
, best historically. 

1 (2) In addition to this basal Logian source of 
| hoth our accounts of the Sermon, there were prob- 
ably other lines of transmission of the discourse 
in both oral and written tradition Many disciples 
had heard the Sermon when Jesus gave it, and for 
yous afterwards had told of it. There must thus 
wve grown up variunt reports—one used in one 
church or σοῖο of churches, and another im 
another. These further 1eports also are likely to 
have been handed down, and some of them may 
well have come under the notice of the two 


thought. But the fundamental agreement of the ' Evangelists in composing their Gospels.* How 
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Diagram to Illustrate the 


two accounts, Which shows them to be reports of 
the same historical discourse, has not been scriously 
obsenred in transmission 

When one attempts to traee more in detail the 
particular history of the Sermon on the Mount 
during the years οὶ 29 85 A.D., one eomes upon | 
many perplexing problems about which at present 
there is no agreement. Opinions ventured in’ this 
sphere can only be tentative and modest. 

(1) Tt seems probable that. the Matthman Laqia 
was used in a Greek form, indeed in dillering Greek 
forms, by both the First and the Third Evangelists. * 
Tf the same Greek form of the Logia was used by 
both, the one or the other (or perhaps both) has 
introduced a remarkable series of changes in con- 
tent, arrangement, and wording which it} would 
be diffienlt, to explain. A much more probable 
supposition is that the Matthwan Logia was 
varionsly translated into Greel,| in whole or in 


*SeeWenlt Lehre Jesu, 1 69,633 dnhieher, Finleitund ἡ αἴ. 
N78, p. 219; Warnle, Synopt Fraac, pp 79, 80, awl ms, Alora 
Synoptica (80), pp 8s Os ὦ, Weiss, Predrat Jesu vom Teche 
Cottes? (1900), pp 170-182, That. the same Creek form of the 
Logia was used by both the Kirst and Third Evangelists 15 
maintained by Ὁ, Holtymann, Leben Jeau (1901), pp 22-24. 

t See Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. Theologie, 1885, p. 1ff. 
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much influence such outside sources had upon their 
reports it would be difficult to determme — perhaps 
it was considerable. BS τς 

(3) Weneed to allow for a fair amonnt of editorial 
selection, arrangement, adaptation, and revision 
on the part of our two authors. Take (1)-*) has 
given us impoitant information coneerning his 
material, purpose, and method; and the First 
Evangelist probably wrote under similar eondi- 
tions. As they gathered their sonrees, they found 
themselves in possession of three classes of sayings 
from Jesus—(a) brief sayings still joined to specific 
events of His ministry, and which they could in 
part arrange in their right order; (Ὁ) the remains 

* The First Gospel of our NT Canon is nether the Matthman 
TLogia itself, which was in Aramaic (Kusebing, 111 in. 39. 16), 
nor 19 it-animmediate translation of that. Logia, since it doen 
not, contain the inevitable indieations of a translated work. The 
Creek Gospel of Matthew is rather.a combination of the Lara 
im some medinte Greek form with the Gospal of Mark, plus the 
addition of various portions and characteristics which did rot 
helong to ether of the oral books — However, because it 
substantially incorporated the Laqia, it continued to bear the 
Apostie's name, The author of the enlarged Greek edition of 
the oryimal Matthew work 1s unknown. On this matter see 
the works o1 NT Introduction by Bb. Weiss, ΗΠ Holtzmann, 
Julicher, Zahn, Salmon, and others; also Commentaries on the 
Gospel of Macthew. 
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of certain of Jesus’ crentest discourses, containing 
the theme and some of the essential matter belong- 
ing thereto ; these also could generally be assigned 
to their proper places in the history; (6) small 
sections of teaching or single sayings, the original 
connexion of which was no longer known; these 
would be inserted here and there in the narrative 
without particular attachment, or would be asso- 
ciated with the nuelei of the great discourses 
wherever the subject of the one was similar to 
that of the other. Such compilation would pro- 
duce the phenomena of extraneous material which 
we find in both accounts of the Sermon, as well as 
in other discourse sections of both Gospels. When 
the material of his Gospel had been arranged 
satisfactorily by the author, it remained for him 
to adjust the several parts to each other, to smooth 
over the joints by his literary skill, and in various 
ways to give the book a unity and finish such as 
an author would desire for his work. 

(4) In view of the fact that the Gospels were 
written for the practical use of the Christians in 
their life and worship, the Evangelists felt at 
liberty to make such a selection and presentation 
of the Gospel facts and teachings as would be most 
nceeptable and useful to the circles of Christians 
for whom their books were alates Fach Gospel 
therefore has a marked individuality. Matthew, 
in accordance with his purpose, dwells at Jength 
upon the relation of Jesus and is message to the 
Hebrew Scriptures and the current Judaism. But 
Luke, or his source, with a Gentile public in mind, 
passes over this material in the main and presents 
the Gospel in its universal aspects as a spiritunl 
and altruistic religion for all men. These charac- 
teristics of the First and Tlord Gospels appear 
strikinely in their respective accounts of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The accompanying diagram aims at giving some 
sugeestion of the general course of transmission 
of the Sermon, and of the kind of sourees which 
each Evangelist may have had before him in pre- 
paring his report of the diseourse. 

4. RELATIVE AUTHENTICITY OF TITER TWO AC- 
COUNTS, -- Proceeding now upon the view which 
has been elaborated, that the two discourses con- 
tained in Mt 5-7 and Lk 6" ate variant reports 
of one historical Sermon on the Mount, it becomes 
an important consideration which of the two 
reproduces the Sermon with the greater complete- 
ness and accuracy. The question is as to their 
relative excellence, for the phenomena of the 
accounts and the vicissitudes of transmission show 
that neither the First ner the Third Gospel has 
perfectly reproduced the content and wording of 
the original discourse. 

In content, Matthew has much more than Luke 
of that material which is commonly recognized as 
having been an essential potion of the Sermon, 
namely, Mt 59 6-7-1618; compare with this Lk 
62-3. 27-36 nke or his somce omitted most of 
this section, apparently on the ground that it was 
inapplicable to the Gentiles, for whom the account 
was prepared.* ‘This omission was perhaps justi- 
fiable for the practical purpose of a Gospel, 
although innumerable Gentiles ever since Luke’s 
day have preferred the Sermon of the First Gospel, 
as we now do; but however that may be, from a 
historical point of view such an extensive omission 
could leave only a seriously incomplete account of 
the discourse. The further section of the Matthran 
discourse (019-34) may or may not have been a part of 
the histo.ical Sermon; opinion is quite evenly 
divided upon this point, and there seems no cuon- 


* So B. Woisa, Meyer-Komm. ii. ἃ. Mattevgm. p. 163; Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, i. 68; Plummer, Comm, on Luke, p. 183; Wernle, 
Synopt. Frage, p. 62; Bacon, Sermon on the Mount (1902), pp. 
86-89 ; and most other scholars. 


elusive evidence either way. The fact that Luke 
places this material in 1271, where it. has a topical 
connexion with what precedes it (12! 7), sugeests 


another occasion, although that occasion is not. 
chronologically Jocated by Luke. On the other 
hand, if the theme of the Sermon is found in the 
Beatitudes rather than in the verses Mt 11:50. this 
passage, which inculeates devotion to the Kingdom 
and trust in God, is germane, and marks the dis- 
course as more than an anta-Pharisaic manifesto. 
Kor the present, at least, one may prefer to regard 
this section as belonging to the Sermon. = In this 
case Luke’s account of the Sermon, which contains 
nothing of this portion, is again strikingly mcom- 
plete.* The final section of the Mattliean discourse 
(7'-?7) has been preserved with some fulness by 
Luke (6°), varying less than the two preceeding 
sections from the Matthwan account. It will 
appear farther on, that in both the Matthean and 
Lukan 1eports there are some brief extraneous 
passages which cannot have been in the orginal 
Sermon, such as Mt 575-26. 81, 320 (7-15 76-11. 22.85 ς 
G 75-26. Sha. 89, 0, δ᾽ But in this kind of variation the 
two reports have both expanded the Iistorical 
discourse. Considering the relative contents of 
the Sermon in Matthew and Luke, there can be 
no doubt (even waiving the question of Mt 6!-) 
that the First Gospel presents a much more com- 
slete account of the Sermon than that presented 
y the Third Gospel. + 


*Tt seems imponsible to suppose that Luke could have had 
before him the Sermon in the form in which 11, now appears mn 
the First Gospel. This 15 also the opinion of Wernle (Δ νομῇ. 
# rage, p. 80), Bartlet Gut) Matrriurkw in vol. i), Ὁ. Holtzmann, 
(Leben Jesu, 1001. p 21), and of Hemmer (Berygpredazt, 1. 10). 
Heinrict says the (wo reports of Matthew and Luke ‘are recon- 
structions of a discourse restored independently by Matthew 
and Luke rather than in dependence upon one another or upon 
the sanie written source’ ‘The Evanzelists have re-worked their 
material, but that alone cannot explain the phenomena of the 
two acrounts. Would Luke have deliberately broken up a col- 
lection of teachings so usefully grouped as in the Matthoan 
accounts, and have seattered them so unreasonably through 
seven chapters of his own work? Gn the other hand, the lirst 
Evangelist might, so far as the Sermon is concerned, have had 
Luke's account before him. Los own report. was surly better 
than Luke’s, and so would not be altered inte conformity with 
the latter. The general phenomena of the two Gospels, how- 
ever, are against this purticular interrelation, and the pre- 
vailing opimon assigns Matthew's Gospel to a somewhat earlier 
date than Luke's 

t [tis a somewhat difficult matter to explain the absence of the 
Sermon from the Gospels of Mark and John, The only parallels 
in Mark to any of the Sermon material are Mk 421 24.946 47 60 
10U 11255 in John, 1316 (152%, And these sayings are only 
possible parallels, 2 δ. they need not have come into the Gospel 
of Mark from accounts of the Sermon = The opinion of Ewald, 
1. Holtzmann, Keim, and Wittichen, that Math originally con- 
tained the Sermon, but that il has disappeared from the canonical 
work, cannot be accepted. Keine (Jahrb ἢ. Protest. Thealape, 
1885, p. 4), 18 τιμὴν in holding that Mark did not use the sources 
which, containing variant accounts of the discourse, were used 
by Matthew and Luke independently. It seems quite certain, 
however, that Mark could not have been ignorant, of the Sermon. 
If that discourse did not appear in his sources, oral and written, 
it. must have been because he voluntarily hmuited those sources. 
The Sermon was altogether too highly valued and too widely 
used in the Apostolic age to have esvaped any careful compiler 
of the Gospel Memoramha. This would be esp. true of Mark, 
who, if common opinion 18 correct, had an ultimate Petrine 
base for much of his material. Is τῷ imaginable that Peter did 
not. give the Sermon a prominent, place in his teaching? Surely 
Mark must have known the Sermon. Why, then, did he omit 
it from his Gospel? A plausible explanation, which may be the 
true one, is this : — 

When Mark wrote his Gospel, ahout 65-70 a.p., the Matthman 
Loqia (in various Greek forms) was in general use; this Logue 
passed over the narrative material of the story of Jesus, and 
consisted mainly of a collection of Jesus’ discourses and shorter 
sayings; it included the Sermon, although in what precise form 
1t is very difficult to determine— probably not that in which 
it appears in either of our canonical Gospels, Now Mark’s 
Gospel, in striking contrast, reports mainly the acta and 
events of Jesus’ pubhe miunstry, grving much Jess attention 
to the teaching (the longest sections of discourse material 
are in QI822 32380 41-32 0.1} 7623 46438 Ὁ] 3950 102451 δὴ 45 
1123-2 12. 13). Perhaps Mark wished to put into more com- 

lete and permanent, transmission that other side of the 

Yospel story which was neglected in the Logua. If #0, εἰν was 
unnecessary for him to repeat the Sermon and certain other 


discourse elements of that work, since he wrote to complete the 


te 
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In wording, a like verdict of superior excellence 
both 
Gospels contain the discourse In Greek, therefore 
sunmot find in either of them 
the apsissima orrba of Jesus (except for the few 
But 
when we ask which Gospel has more accurately 
the ideas that Jesus ex- 


falls to the Gospel of Matthew. Since 


in taanslation we 
Aramaic words transliterated, as in Mt 5). 


transmuted into Greek 
wressed am Aramiaie, which has more faithfully 
interpreted [is meaning im this teaching, there 
are jnany indications that Matthew gives the 
better record, A complete study of the parallels 
in the two accounts of the Sermon shows that in 
almost every instance there is a greater authen- 
taeity im the Matthwan account; of this a few 
Wlustrations will sufiiee. (1) The first Beatatude is 
variously worded (Mt 5° μακάριοι of πτωχοὶ τῷ πνεύ- 
pate; Lk 6" μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοί). Tt is perhaps true 
that the Lukan form coresponds more nearly to 
the Aramare utterance of Jesus, which may not 
have had a term corresponding to Matthews τῷ 
πνεύματι: the amportant considerution, however, 
ix as to the idea rather than the form. in the 
Luhan Beatitude, wmaternal poverty is imtended, as 
ix shown conelasively by the converse woe 1π 674 
οὐαὶ ὑμὶν rots πλουσίοις (Woe Could Not be pronounced 
upon those who were spuitually rich) But in the 
Matthean Deatitude (he ambicuous term πτωχοί — 
conespondimng to the OT ous (Ps 60 Ts G14) and 
oyrax (Ps 109") Es 11°), and standing aim the LNA 
for those Hebrew words (sce art. POOR in vol. iyv.), 
with a primary mora aud ρα} import—is made 
explicnt for the moral and sporti signification by 
the addition of the μ᾽ ἀπὸ τῷ πνεύματι, Lo protect the 
Beatitude trom the maternal mterpretation which 
had made ats impress upon Luke's source. Thus 
Matthew has preserved desus’ original meaning of 
the first Beatitude (perhaps at the expense of its 
form); of course itis the meaning rather than the 
form that is of value, (2) In Mt 5!’ 8=Lh 0" 
there are many indications ef the secondary char- 
ποίου of Lukes material: Mt 5* does not appear; 
the idea of lending (LA 64 55} is a disturbing im- 
vortation; instead of teAwrac Luke has ἁμαρτωλοί ; 
165 as piven ΠῚ ἃ non-Jewish form—oecde υἱοὶ 
Ὑψίστου instead of ὅπως γένησι)ε υἱοὶ τοῦ πατρὸς ὑμῶν 
τοι! ἐν otparos; Mt δ᾽" does not appear, nor the 
term οἱ ἐθνεκοί of Mt δῇς and the remmiseence of 
Dt 1515 in MLS® locate... τύλειοι is replaced by 
a non-Jewish and much weaker γίνεσθε οἰκτίρμονεν. 
That wtosay, Litke saccount lacks the Palestinian 
Kettine. the local colour, the Jewish phrases, tid 
the OT allusions, besides mtroducme an extianeous 
practical clement. (Ὁ A κα practienl addition 
or expansion of Mt 728 may be seen in Lk G; 
a tine teaching, but foreign to the context 
Similarly Lh ὁ, (4) In the Mt 7! and Lh ΟἿ 
forms of the ‘Golden Rule’ (quoted above), the 


current. record of Chitst's life, not to produce a new Gospel 
whieh should antiquate id supersede the Leygia. This appears 
also in the tact that the preeent Gacck Matthew combines prob- 
ably the Matthoun Lowa with the Gospel of Mark (plus some 
additional matter) mio a quite extensive account of the lite 
of Vhiist What makes this Cheory somewhat unsatisfactory 
ww othe fact that ne small amount of Jesus’ sayings actually cane 
tamed in) Math’. Gospel wasn all probability present in the 
Logia, eg Mik 41-20 93438 Ὁ 39-50 12, but perhaps an explana- 
tion for this can be found. At any rate, the problem of Mark’s 
omission of the Sermon cannot vet be considered solved 

As tor the absence of the Sermon from the Gospel of John, the 
entire character of that hook offers a probable reason for its 
omission The author has distinctly ehosen not to reproduce 
Synoptic material, but tomeke a Gospel with different contents, 
and setting forth Gospel truth ma different way, That he passes 
over the Sermon ia, therefore, not at all due to his yenorance of 
the discourse, but to his motive, according to which he passes 
over adi the Synoptie discourses (Mt 5-7, 10 13) 1s 21-26, Lk 6 
10 21), and most of the narrative matter aswell Nor did he, 
in passing: by all this, wish his readers to regard that part of thie 
Gospel story as unhistorieal or unessential, THe ehose to treat 
& partaculur phase of Christ’s life and personality -what he 
probably considered the highest phase. This Gospel was de- 
signed to lumine, not to supersede, the others 


Matthiean wording approves itself as being a better 
reproduction of what we may understand Jesus 
to have said; the Matthwan phrase οὗτος γάρ ἐστιν 
ὁ νόμος καὶ of προῴηται is alsent from the Lukan 
account on the constant principle of expunging 
Jewish elements. (5) The same principle explains 
the sigmficant diflerence of wording m Mt 77! 
(οὐ πᾶς ὁ λέγων μοι Κύριε κύριε εἰσελεύσεται εἰς τὴν 
βασιλείαν τῶν otparav, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ ποιῶν τὸ θέλημα τοῦ 
πατρός μου τοῦ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς): Lk θ (τί δέ με καλεῖτε 
Κύρις κύρις, καὶ οὐ ποιεῖτε ἃ λέγω ;). (6) It is obvious 
in a comparison of the Matthawan and Lukan 
accounts (quoted above) of the closing parable of 
the Sermon that the Palestinian coluur and the 
vivid picturesqueness of the story as given in the 
Fist. Gospel lo not appear in the commonplace, 
secondary expressions of the Third. (7) To these 
six lustrations froin the parallel reports of the 
Sermon must be added the twofold account of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt. 6" = Lk 112-4), which 1s discussed 
below (under ii. 4 1), and most strikingly shows the 
relative merits of the Matthwan and Lukan reports 
of Jesus’ teaching. It is not to be demed that the 
Matthoan form may be somewhat expanded from 
the orginal Aramaic; but this has to do with form 
rather thin with substance, and the expansion is 
in the interest of the true interpretation of the 
Prayer. Here, also, we note (see the two accounts 
quoted above) the absence from Luke of the dewish 
phrases which spenk of God as in heaven, and of 
JNis ‘will’? as supreme. The comprehensive and 
deeply ethical and spiritual term: ὀφειλήματα of 
Matthew 1s replaced in Luke by the conventional 
term ἁμαρτίας. And the petition for dehverauce 
from evi, a chatactetistically Jewish conception, 
is expunged, 

It. cannot. he doubted that the strong Jewish 
element and PaJestinian colour of Miutthew’s dis- 
course actually pervaded Jesus’ teaching as orjein- 
ally given. Jesus was a Jew, and spoke to Jews 
only; His language and His ideas were therefore 
Jewish and adapted to Jews. There is no rom 
for a theory that this feature was a subsequent 
artificial transtusion of Judaism into the teneching 
of Jesus. But it is easy to see how just this 
feature was eliminated from His teaching ine the 
course of the Gentule mussion. The Gentiles neither 
understood nor liked the Jews, with thei peeuhar 
notions and exclusive ways. In order, therefore, 
to make the Gospel acceptable to them, the Clinis- 
(itn mussionanes thought it necessary to waiver. 
sefice the Janguage of Jesus. This has clearly 
been done in the ease ef Luke's account of the 
Sermon, possibly by himself,* but more hhely by a 
long process ot elimination, through which the 
nmuiteral had passed on the Gentile field whence 
Luke drew his souiees for the Thid Gospel. It is 
possible that portions of the original Sermon which 
wele too strongly Jewish toremain in that position 
found their way into Luke's Gospel apart from 
that discourse, and with the Jewish colouring 
removed. Perhaps this is the caplanation of the 
variant position of Mt 6! 42-Lk fz), sinee the 
same kind of elimination of the Jewish element is 
apparent here, e.g. τὰ πετεινὰ Tov οὐρανοῦ is replaced 
hy τοὺς κόρακας ; ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ οὐράνιος 18 1eplaced 
by ὁ θεός, note the peculiar addition in Lk 12"; τὰ 
ἔθνη is replaced by πάντα τὰ ἔῦνη τοῦ κόσμον (a clear 


* Bacon, Sermon on the Motnt (190°), p 109f , savas "Τί, was 
Indeed, from the standpoint of the Instenan of Jesus’ life and 
teaching, a disastrous, almost incredible mutilation to leave out, 
as our Third Evangehst has done, all the nevative side of the 
teaching, and rive nothing but the commandment, of minister- 
inv love towerd all We ean searcely understand that the five 
great interpretaty cant heses of the new law of conduct toward 
men versus che old (Mt 621-18). and the three corresponding 
anuitheses on duty toward God [Mt 61-18], could have been 
diopped in one form of even the oral tradition’; but the Third 
Evangelist has done this in order to ‘concentrate the teaching 
upon the s'mple atfirmation of the law of love.' 
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alteration to remove the disparaging reference to 
the Gentiles’ love for material wealth and power) ; 
again, the absence of ὁ οὐράνιος in Lk 12%; and the 
absence of τὴν δικαιοσύνην αὐτοῦ (a technical Jewish 
term) from Lk 12, There would seem, therefore, 
to be no room for question that, historically con- 
sidered, the Sermon as given by Matthew is of 
much greater authenticity than the Sermon of 
Luke, sinee it has better preserved the actual 
contents of the historical discourse, its Lheme and 
development, its Jewish elements, its Palestinian 
colour, and the true interpretation of its sayings ; 
and, in addition to these merits, the Matthaan 
account has a Greck style of higher literary skill 
and finish. In this preference for the Matthwan 
report. of the Sermon nearly all scholars are now 
agreed, * 

But this relative superiority of the account in 
the First Gospel does not mean its absolute authen- 
ticity. ‘This account is still but. a series of excerpts 
from the historical Sermon, marred by the inei- 
dents of Jone transmission, showing the inevitable 
ellects of the process of transhition, and contammy 
certam passages which oneinally belonged to othe: 
occasions (see below). Even im some cases we are 
uncertain whether the ideas themselves of desus 
are nob misrepresented by the wording of Mt 5-7. 
Two instances about whieh there has been mueh 
dispute may be mentioned. Ino Mt δ[᾽ιΎ 19. the 
peeuhar tone of Jewish literalness has led many 
scholars to postulate a Judaistic-Christian colour- 
ing of Jesus’ words in these verses, since they seem 
quite foreien to His anti-literal utterances and 
spit. Every explanation of then as coming in just 
this sense from Jesus is beset with diftticulties, and 
fails to satisfy completely (see under. 46). Again, 
in Mt δ᾽ we find a most siguificant addition to the 
teaching of Jesus concerning divorce. [ΙΒ siying 
probably belongs to the oceasion with which ab 1s 
assocnuted inv Mt 101. where it is repeated. Τὴ 
both the Matthiwan mstanees we have the eaceptive 
phiase παρεκτὸς λόγοι πορνείας (μὴ «πὶ πορνείᾳ), which 
is not. found in the other Synoptic parallels, Mk 
104, Lk 16 A serious question Is Involved con- 
cermmne the permissihility of divorcee, Phe phease 
Is reyeeted as a later interpolation by many of the 
best modern scholars (see under in, 4 εἶ), 

But if we cannot think of the Sermon in Matthew 
as prescnting an absolutely authentic account of 
that, historical discourse, we may yet feel much 
eertainty that it contams many essential teachings 
from that discourse with substantial ¢rustwortin- 
ness. In the Evangelists’ reports of the Sermon 
we have not complete historical accuracy, but 
practical adequacy 

5. PRESENT TENT OF THE Discoursk.—The text 
of the Sermon as αὐ finally took form in the First 
and Third Gospels has come down to us through 
the centues with less variation than might have 
Teen expected ς αἰ, 15. in execilent condition. The 
number of variations is not many hundred, and few 
of them are of special importance. The ‘Teatus 
Reeeptus of the 16th cent. (and therefore the AV 
of 1011 A.D.), compared with the text given us by 
the great uneals of the dth-Gth cents., shows here 
as elsewhere numerous clements of assimilation, 
emendation, revision, and vitiation; but these 
have been excluded in the critical texts of the 
modern editors, Westcott and Hort, TMschendorf, 
the Enelish Revisers, and others | ‘The most con- 
spicuous chanees are the dropping out of words 
and pinases which have been imported into the 


»“ ὁ 


* The constant. preferenee shown by IT. Holtzmann, Wendt, 
and a few others for the Lukan account of the Sermon a4 
απ that of Matthew is, in view of these considerations, a 
mistake. It is not a true fustoreal eritiemm to chminate trom 
the records of Jesus’ teaching as much as possible of the char- 
acteristic Jewish clement, οἱ to give the place of honour to the 
briefer and more fragmentary of two parallel accounts. 


{ext of one Gospel to assimilate its readings to the 
text of the other, and the literary ‘improvements ’ 
which the scribes have introduced. The variations 
which are of importance for interpretation will be 
treated in their respective places below. 

ii, JNTERPRETATION,- ΑἸ] study of the origin 
and transinission of the Sermon on the Mount is 
but a preparation for ifs imterpretation, just as all 
study of its interpretation 14 but a preparation for 
its practice. Both Imes ot preparation are essential 
if the teaching is to be understood historically and 
comprehensively, and is to be applied trnly and 
thoroughly. Surely the untrained English 1eader 
can find through the Sermon the spiritual assurance 
and strength whieh he needs, and an ideal of life 
which can determine his conduet in the limited 
sphere in which he thinks and acts; the gospel. 1s 
for all, and essentially intelligible to all, rather 
than the eaclusive possession of the educated few 
(as is the cnse with intellectual systems of theology, 
philosophy, ethies, and the like). Dut) when the 
Sermon is used as αὖ ean and should be used—to 
illumane the great: problems of relizton, of morals, 
and of society, every resource of spuitual capacity, 
mental alnlity, and the acquisition of leaming 
should be Jnought fo bear upon this supreme 
teaching of Chiist, in order that 1t may exert its 
due and proper influence upon the world. 

1. POPULAR, GNOVIC, AND FIGURATIVE STYLE, 
—Interpretation must take full account of the 
literary style in which Jesus chose to express 
Himself. That style, as seen in the Sermon on 
the Mount and thronghout the Synoptic Gospels, 
was distinctly popular and Oriental. Too otten 
Jesus’ teaching las been handled as though it 
were a systematic, serentilic treatise on theology 
and ethics, whose expressions were fittingly to be 
subjected to laboratory test, each element to be 
exactly determined by finely -graduated measuring- 
rod or deheate weighing-scales. No preater muis- 
take could be made, and the results so obtained 
must be hopelessly incorrect and perverse. —Micro- 
scopic analysis is a radienlly wiong process to be 
applied to desus’ teachings. For Tle chose to 
deal with the masses, and This ideas were expressed 
in Janguage which they could hear and consider. 
It at times He disputed with the learned men of 
His nation, aud in doing so in part adopted their 
dialectical method (sce the Johannine discourses), 
slall this was not Tfis maim interest: or His chief 
field of work, The common people were open- 
minded and reeeptive: to them, theretore, He 
addressed His tenching. Tiwas to the Galilwans 
that He eave ΠΟ} and [lis message, while in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere He had to defend both 
against the hostile leaders. 

As He taught the multitudes, in their syna- 
gogues, upon the highways, along the seashore, 
and on the hillsides of Galilee, He put) His re- 
heious truths and ethical principles into concrete 
popular sayings, contrasting His ideal of life in 
many simple ways with the conventional notions 
and practices, and ilustrating Uns teaching 
trom the ordinary avocations, experiences, and 
environment of His hearers.* Entirely tree from 
scholasticism and intelleetualism, He did not tell 
the how and why of things, nor present sctentilic 
deftmitions, nor deal in abstractions; but with 
Divine wisdom and skill He taught those things 


*One reading should be given to the fermen in Mt 6-7 with 
no other ΜῊΝ than te note Jesus rencakably fine and 
abundant allusions to things around Tim relies practices, 
ethical conceptions commerce, madustrics, a rc ulture, animals, 
plants, home hfe, honse furmishings, crite institutions, social 
customs, the condnet of men, human needs, fortune, and 
mistortune., Fis observation and appreciuidion of everythin 
was unequalled, and the rdative valuation wlueh Te places 
upon things was the true noun of all subsequent. Judgment 
No poet—not even Shakespeare has seen so clearly, felt. 60 
truly, or pictured 60 pertectly the hearts and lives of men. 
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But not only was Jesus the true successor of the 
OT sage. The Hebrew prophets also gave their 
messages in remarkably fine literary form, as in 
the Psalms, Isaiah, and Amos. And the prophetic 
utterances of Jesus, too, were clothed in language 
full of beauty, fire, and force. Indeed, Jesus was 
morea prophet thanasage.* He taughtnotsomuch 
as a philosopher of this life; rather, as a seer who 
has a vision οἱ a higher lite which is to be produced 
in men. Jesus’ earnestness and tempered zeal in 
His teaching were more persuasive and searching 
than the fervour of any preceding prophet of truth 
and righteousness. In the Sermon on the Mount 
He showed men the ideal life, but that was not all 
—Ile strenuously urged them to attain it. They 
must forthwith do the will of God which He had 
made plum to them (Mt 7-*7), Active love, self- 
denial, and service He fixed as absolute require- 
ments for those who would be members οἱ the 
lungdom of God. Tn these utterances the voice ot 
the true prophet is he: proclumung God’s will 


which it is essential for all men to know. The 
religious facts and truths which He presented form 
the foundation of Christian healiay: and 1118 
instruction concerning human conduct must lie at 
the root of any true system of ethics; but He did 
not teach these subjects in the manner of the 
ancient or modern schools, He put His ideas in 
such a way as to make fis knowledge universal. 
He spoke with a simplicity, insight, and fervour 
πὶ ἐν would appeal to all serious listeners. 

lt was a part of Jesus’ method to use all kinds 
of figurative language. That was natural to Him 
as an Oriental, und by no other means conld He 
have reached the Orientals who formed His andi- 
ences, Similes, metaphors, all hinds of ulustra- 
tions, parables, lyperbolical expressions, were 
constantly upon His lip We have constantly to 
be on our guard aginst interpreting literally 
what He has spoken figuratively.t The Sermon 
resents the true uiehteousness, the ideal ἤπια 
fifo, popularly and jnactieally portrayed and en- 


Joined. To treat this teachime as scentafie ethies 
15. to produce confusion. Bat to draw from it the 
essential principles of ethics 1s to find πῃ and 
peace for mankind. 

Many of Jesus’ utterances, especially in this 
discourse, are of the gnomue type im poetic form - 
wxtyle so effective mm the Wisdom literature of the 
OT and Apocrypha. ‘The wise men of Hebrew 
history, particularly after the Babylonian exile, 
put into this attractive hterary dress their crystalh- 
zation of experience, their philosophy of life, their 
instruction for conduet and practical affairs. ‘This 
was a favourite style of teaching with the Jews— 
a fact that was at once the cause and the motive 
for Jesus’ adoption of it. As a lilerary mode of 
expression, Jesus used the gnome, as Tle used 
the eer τον with consume art.t Even the 
translation of these saymyes into a radically dit- 
ferent Janguage has not destroyed their ternary 
finish, rhythm, and symmetry, eg. the Beatitudes, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and many other passages in 
Mt 5-7. The simplicity, Ineidity, and energy of 
Jesus’ utterances mask the art. with which they 
were fasinoned. Not that we are to conceive of 
Jesus as labouring over His literary productions 
to bring them to perfection, but that ideal thought 
intuitively found idenl expression, Jesus’ supreme 
interest was assuredly not im mere letters, bul in 
the truth He taught. Yet this melnded the vital 
lodgment of the truth in the minds and hearts of 
men, and to this end the Janguage in which He 
clothed His teaching was of gieat importance. 
The uniqueness of Jesus manifests itself in the 
ability to resent Tis teaching acceptably aud 
effectively, as well as in His periect insight mito 
the truth itself. 


* Metaphorically, Jesus calls the dseiples the salt of the earth 
and the light. of the world (Mt 513 14) Syimboheally, He ecom- 
mands the plucking out of the reht eve 5, Fymatively, 
He speaks of the mote and beam (745), of the pearla before 
swine (79), of the narrow way (715 14), of the false prophets (749), 
of the tree and its fruits (71» 30) 116. gives the parable of the 
Two House-bulders (721 27), And most dihcult of all tomterpret 
correctly, we have Tha byperbolieal utteranees, m which He 
says More than He means, setting forth a principle rather than 
a rule of conduct, and leaving its appleation to the judgment, 
of men. Such are the four famons ‘ non-resistance’ inyunetions 
(639 42), and the sayimgs concerning the secrecy of benevolence 
(6), prayer in the closet only (66), anarets for the necessaries of 
life (G2 34), answors to praver (77), and the ‘Golden Rute’ (712), 

{See Wendt, Lehre Jest, uw. 74-112; Tholuck, Bergrede>, Ὁ. 
100 1 (lenge. tr. p- 166 f.1. 

pee ΤΠ ΘΟ, Beraprediqt, i. 19-26: Kent, Wise Men of 
Ancient Israel? (1809), pp. 176 901: Driggs, ©The Wisdom of 
Jesus the Mewuah’ in da postory Tunes, (807, vin 898 8, 43% δ, 
492 6, 1N 09 75, Dr Briggs says: ‘desus put His wisdom in 
this portie form for the rc won that Wisdom hed been piven in 
the artistic form of gnomic poctry for centuries, and was se used 
in Histime = If He was to use such Wisdom, He must use tts 
forms. Jesus uses its stereotyped forms, and uses them with 


auch extraordinary freshness, fertility, and vigour that His 
oo transcondy all others in its artistic eapression’ (viii. 


and demanding that ‘justice roll down as waters, 
and righteousness as an everflowing stream’ (Am 
54). desus was both wise man and prophet, but 
greater than either and gvreater than both; and 
never greater than in tle Sermon on the Mount, 
where He immeasurably surpassed every lawgiver, 
seer, and sage. It is with this supreme apprecia- 
tion of Jesus and His teaching that one should 
enter upon the specific interpretation of [His words 
in Mt 5-7 and the Lukan parallels. 

2. MFFECT OF THE TRANSLATION INTO GREEK.— 
Tn view of the fact that we have Jesus’ words only 
ina translation (the original of which has probably 
passed out of existence), it will be always a wise 
proceeding to attempt to reproduce the Aramuic 
form of the words of Jesus which have come down 
to us only in Greek. By this process, even though 
snecess init can be only partial, an atmosphere 
for interpretation is obtaimed, and shades of mean- 
ing are disclosed which would otherwise escape 
us. Unless we get back into the Semitic world to 
which Jesus belonged and in whieh He worked, 
we ean never completely understand Him οἱ His 
teaching. It is therefore a proper and uselul 
undertaking upon which a number of excellent 
scholars are now engaged,} to restore by conjec- 
ture the origina) Aramaic of Jesus’ words. Some 
of the results already renehed are of portance, 
and stall greater things may be expected of it in 
the futane. Jt is hhely that to some extent the 
variant vocabulary in the Greek of parallel Gospel 
assaes Can be eaxaplamed as the result of trans- 
haar asingle Aram term being represented in 
the several tianslations hy two or more synonym. 
ous Greek words. 

A thorough study of the Septuagint in close 
comparison with the Hebrew text, showing how 
translators actually put Helnew into Greek, gives 
a valuable insight into method, and furnishes 
criteria tor judging of the Aramaic original belind 
the Greek of our Gospels. Various degrees of 
literal and free rendering of the Aramaic can be 
seen in our two accounts of the Sermon on thie 
Mount. Sometimes the translators have been 
unable to find exact Greck equivalents for the 
Aramaic words ; sometimes they have imperfectly 
comprehended, and therefore have failed exactly 
to reproduce, the Semitic idens; sometimes they 


*Seo this view defended by J Weiss, Predigt Jest vom 
Revehe Gottes? (1000), pp) 53-57, against Wellhausen, Jsrael- 
efesche ul Sudische Gesehichte? (Sse), ch Od. 

thee Resch, Lagia Jesu (sus), Who cudeavoura to recon- 
structin Hebrew the Matthwan Logia, which he regards as the 
prnnary source for the materi ot the Svnoptie Gospels, sug- 
gestive for this study is his 1econstruction of the Sermon on 
the Mount, pp. 19 90, Further, Marshall, artt. in 25 rposttor 
(891-2); LDalman, Worte Jesu, i (108), B.A. Abbott, Clue: A 
Gineey through Greek to Hebrew Scripture (1900); Nestle, SK 
1896 
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have placed a current interpretation upon Jesus’ 
sayings; sometimes they have expanded the sayings 
as they put them into Greek to remove ambiguity, 
or to improve the literary form. ‘These and other 
inevitable phenomena of translation appear in this 
discourse of the First and Third Goxpela, and must 
be adequately dealt with in an exposition of its 
contents, 

3. THEME OF THE DISCOURSE AND ITS DEVELOP- 
MENT.—Lt is the unanimous opinion of all students 
of the Sermon on the Mount (whether they regard 
its contents as original or compiled), that the 
discourse as it appears in Mt 5-7 and Lk 67-* has 
a real unity, presenting a definite theme and 
developing 1t logically and effectively. If an 
actual discourse of Jesus constitutes the nucleus 
of these accounts, the unity of the Sermon is 
original with Jesus, notwithstanding the presence 
of certain extiancous material in) the Gospel 
reports. But, even on the supposition that there 
was no historical Sermon, stu the unity of this 
discourse in Matthew and Luke :emams, and is to 
be attiibuted to the sources used by the Evangelists, 
or to the Evangelists themselves. We have seen 
good reason, however, for holding that the Sermon, 
as if comes down to us, rests upon a real event 
and contains excerpts from a gieat discourse of 
Jesus, whose theme aud development are here pie- 
served. What the theme is must be carefully 
considered. ‘There are diflering shades of opumion 
and vazious statements on this point. The crucial 
question seems to be: Is the theme of the dis- 
course to be found in the Beatitudes (Mt 5%?" _ 
Lk 6-3) or in the verses about the fulfilment of 
the Law (Mt 5'-*") 2 

If the theme lies in Mt 5'%-?, as is maintained 
by some,* several conclusions must follow. (1) The 
Reatitudes, given both in Matthew and in Luke as 
the beeing of the discourse, are extianeous 
milter brought in from some other connesien, or 
are merely imtroductory, contaming no esscutial 
element of the discourse. (2) The account in Luke 
omits the very verses of the discourse which con- 
tain the theme, since Mt 5 has no parallel im 
Lk 6°"; yet Luke’s discourse Aas w theme, and 
an excellent one, in the promulgation of a perfeet 
life of patience, trust, love, service, and obedience. 
(3) To tind the theme in Mt 5'-“1s to make the 
discourse an apolovetical one, in which Jesus was 
defending Himself agaimst the charge of desMaoying 
the OT Law, What follows, however, in 5° ἐδ is 
not at all in accordance with this coneeption, for 
Jesus’ teaching in these verses abrogates the OT 
Law in some points, and in other points supersedes 
it by a higher ideal of thought and conduct ; in 
other words, He is here showing how Jittle rather 
than how much Ife has in common with that legal 
system— He criticises rather than defends it. (4) 
Or, the theme in Mt 511-29 may call for a polemical 
discourse 1n condemnation of the perverse Pharisaie 
interpretation of the OT Law. But the occasion of 
this discourse did not suggest ΟἹ make appropriate 
a polemic against Pharisaic conceptions any more 
than a defence of Tlimself against VPhartisaic 
charges. If we can trust Luke to have given us 
the substantially cotrect setting of the Sermon, it 
was an address to the Galilwan multitude who 
followed Jesus, eager to hear His words, well dis- 

osed towards Him, and many of them already 
Wis professed disciples, Jesus had just formally 
chosen twelve men to assist Him in His work, 
which was now assuming the character and pro- 
portions of a new religious movement. At this 
juncture a discourse of a negative quality, apolo- 
getical or polenncal, would have been unsuitable 
and unwise. The occasion ealled for a positive, 
comprehensive setting forth of what this new 

* H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, B. Weiss, Wendt. 
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religious movement aimed to accomplish, for what 
it practically stood. (5) Finally, to take the 
theme from Mt 5! mukes it impossible to find 
any place in the discourse for the greater part of 
the material contained in Mt 5-7, since the great 
sections 57-18 §134 71-27 have no logical relation to a 
defence against the charge of destroying the OT 
Law, or a polemic against the Pharisaic interpreta- 
tion of it. 

These considerations point strongly towards 
another theme for the Sermon. Where should 
one look for that theme but in the first seetion, 
in the Beatitudes themselves?) They present the 
ideal life in character and conduct, the true 
righteousness over against cutient shallow and 
server se conceptions of righteousness. παν, then, 
is the true theme of the Sermon on the Mount, 
because: (1) It stands, where the theme should, 
at the head of the discourse. (2) It 1s the theme 
which both Matthew and Luke fix for the dis- 
course, and the only theme which is common to 
both accounts of the Sermon.* = (3) This theme 
includes the section about the Law, Mt 5%", with 
the Jewish allusions contained in its logienl de- 
velopment. in 57-6"), ns one of several elements 
in the discourse, which therefore Luke or lus source 
can omit without radically changing the thought 
of the Sermon, In this feature of the section the 
ideal hfe of Jesus’ conception is painted against 
the background of the Pharisaic conception ; and 
not with an apolovetical or polemical purpose, but 
as an effective mode of positive instruction. When 
the Gospel story was shorn of this local colouring 
to make it suitable for the Gentiles, the essential, 
universal elements of the teaching were extracted 
and used; compare Lk 6-7 with Mt 5°, (4) ‘This 
theme is appropriate to the occasion described by 
Luke. Theteis abundant probability that Jesus, 
at some middle point in the Galilean ministry, 
after careful preparation of the people, and to a 
general company of His followers, would under- 
take to set forth somewhat specifically and com- 
pehensively the kind of men and women for whom 
the kingdom of God called; what it meant in actual 
life to become a member of that kingdom; the 
kind of righteousness which God required as con- 
trasted with the current sceribal teaching. ‘This 
would be a detinite theme for a gieat discourse. 
τ would logically involve a characterization of 
ideal character and conduct; a comparison of this 
ideal with the ideal commonly held among them ; 
some illustrations of how this ideal character and 
conduct would manifest themselves in one's atti- 
tude towards God, self, and fellow-men ; and, lastly, 
earnest Injunctions to the actual attainment of 
this ideal. This is what we have in the Sermon 
on the Mount. And there is in the public ministry 
of Jesus no oceasion so suitable for Just such a dis- 
course as that of the appointinent of the apostles, 
with which event Luke associates the Sermon. 

Certain scholars hold that’ this general theme 
of the ideal life, or the true righteousness, unifies 
the whole contents of Mt 5-7 so that every verse 
finds a place in its development. On this view the 
Sermon contains no extraneous matertal, is im no 
degree a compilation, but, on the contrary, came 
from Jesus exactly in its present contents and 
arrangcement.t It does ποῦ need to be said that 
we should all like to think of the Sermon in this 
way, if it were possible, Butin the judgment of 


*Fuke's form of the Beatitudes does not show this as clearly 
as Matthew's, but the subsequent material ot Latke «discourse 
leaves no doubt. that the oueinal import of them was the same 
as of thoye of the Fist Cospel On older grounds also it 
appears that the Lukan interpretation of the Beatatndes (placed 
upon them probably ποὺ by the Evangelist but by lis source 0) 15 
seriously misconceived. 

to Staer, Morison, Keil, Kubel, Steinmeyer, H. Welss, 
Broadus, Grawert. 
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the great majority of NT scholars* two facts are 
decisive against this hypothesis. (1) Partienlar 
verses in the two accounts have no logical con- 
nexion with the theme of the discourse and its 
development, e.g. Mt 5%: 26.81. 82 G7-16 76-11, 22.23) J jc 
624-26. Sm. δὴν 40 4 Tt does not meet the point to 
reply that, since the Gospel repoits contain only 
excerpts from the Sermon, abrupt transitions are 
to he expected. That is truce, as we muy see at 
Mt. §!* 16 38 6150 δὲ Ὑ Ἰκ G26 81 42 Bunt in these cases 
it is possible to discover a thought relation in the 
contiznous sections, altheugh the sections are not 
smoothly joined to one another, In the former class 
of passazes, however, it is difficult to see any logical 
relation to the theme and discourse as a whole. 
If now it be said that thought connexion need not. 
exist throughout the contents, this is to attribute 
to Jesus a mosaic of sayings instend of a discourse, 
which seems very unlikely. (2) The seeond fact to 
be mentioned is still more certam. Most of the 
material in Matthew which appears to be extrane- 
ous to the discourse has parallels in Luke’s Gospel 
vutsude of dis Sermon (see table of parallel passages 
above). Now, Wf Matthew has light places tor 
these verses, Luke has wrong ones But can it 
he considered probable that the Sermon should 
have been preserved so complete as Matthew's 
account ma oone Time οἱ transmission, and should 
have become so disintegrated as Luke’s aceount 
in another? Would not Luke, who had ‘traced 
the course of ail things accurately froin the first’ 
(Lk 18), have discovered and obtamed for his book 
this far superion account of the Sermon? = Again, 
the original histoweal setting of some of these ex- 
traneous passages In Mt 5-7 is fixed by Luke as 
not in the Sermon but elsewhere. The Lotd’s 
Prayer is shown by Lh 111Ὲ to have been given 
by Jesus on another occasion im response to a 
specific request from Tis disciples. The πιὸ place 
of the divorce teaching (Mt δ") is established by 
Matthew's own Gospel, am Mt 19°82 Mk 10%, 
where it 1s vermane to the occasion, while in the 
Sermon 1. giterrupts the movement of the dis- 
course.| Similarly, the parable of the blind evid- 
ing the blind, Lk 6, belongs more likely to the 
position assigned tin Mt i 

There are, then, some passaves in Mt 5-7 and Lk 
6°" which did not lustorically form a part of the 
Sermon on the Mount, but which by a process of 
compilation (either in transmission or as the work 
of the Hvangelists) have become associated with 
it, But one cannot be sure just how much ev- 
traneous matter is present im these reports, and the 
question is more ditheult in Matthew thanin Luke. 
There is much diflerence of opinion as to the 
amount. of compilation, even among those who 
are best qualified to judge It may be best to m- 
dicate three piades of the materinl: that which 
probably belonged to the original discourse, that 
about which there is uncertainty (accompanied by 
an interroyation-point im the table), and that whieh 
must be considered foreign addition (marked by 
enclosing brackets). The table that follows is in- 
tended to show the general opinion of scholais 
rather than any individual opinion, 


M1 5% 4 6 12 =k G's) Mt fat "6 
"15. 7. 8. 9. 10 | Π-Ἴ 85 

[056] ἡ ΠΝ 80 
2 IS-16 [oem 

nl 24 He 1S ΤΙΝ 27-80. 82-36 

“Calvin, Baur, Strauss, Neander, Tholuch, Wieseler, Kuimol, 
Bleck, Kean, Wer sacker, Godet, Meyer, Bruve, Η Holt mann, 
Noseen, Aches, Wendt, Ε Weiss, Ibbchen, Wernt, duheher, 
Hemitoa, Sanday, Bartlet, Bacon, and many others 

7 The par dlel passage in Jake ia at 1618, but) this verse and 
the preceding one are both unattached in this position, wineh 
fndicates that they are dislocated , 1017 belongs to the origimal 
Sermon, but this determines nothing for 16!8, which stands in 
no logical relation to it. 
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In a problem so important as this of the theme 
and content of the Sermon on the Mount, attention 
must be given to the opinions of many scholars. 
Α brief conspectus of these opinions follows, 
arranged in two groups: those who hold that the 
discourse of Mt 5-7 is a perfect and original whole, 
and those who 1egaid as extraneous a smaller or 
larger portion of these chapters. 


Morison thinks Mt 6-7 a complete unit, given by Jesus to ‘the 
constantly mereasnmg multitude of such as took Ilm to be the 
long promised Messiah, and who wished to be instructed by Him 
as to what, they should du in connection with the iauguration 
and establishment of Ths kingdom’ (Comm, on Matthew, new 
ed 1854, p 57) - Broadus maimtains that. the discourse was given 
exactly as in the Pirst Gospel, and that in it Jesus ‘sets forth 
the charact eristacs of those who are to be subjects of this reign 
fof heaven) and share the privileges connect ed with it, and urges 
upon them various duties. In particular He clearly exhibits the 
relation of Tl teachings to the moral law, in order to correct 
any notion that. He proposed to set the law agide, or to relax its 
meour, When, on the contrary, He eame to meulcate not merely 
anexternal, but decply spuitual morality '(Comm. on Matthew, 
1550, pp δ, 82) Stemmeyer assumes that. the Sermon as 1t 
appears in Matthew ‘came from Jesus in this order and in these 
words... Righteousness 1s the glittering thread which clearly 
runs through the whole dicourse from the beginning to the 
end; thisas the idea which constitutes its unity’ (Due Rede des 
Herrn auf dem Berae, 1985, pp. 10,20) He makes a threefold 
division of the contents the longing for righteousness, ch. 6; 
the striving for righteousness, Ch ὦ, the attainment of righteous- 
ness, Ch 7.*—Hupo Wiss also defends the integrity-of Matthew's 
discourse, and considers 1}, as ‘a necessary strand in the de- 
velopment of the Messtanic movement. . .. [It contains] a 
characterization of the Messianic kingdom and of the duties 
ofits members against a background of Jewish and Gentile 
coneeplions at the world, teaching and practace’ (Die Berypre- 
digt Chitst, WoL, pp 2, 3)—Nosgen theorelacally adimits the 
guna of the presence of Rome extrancous verses m Mt 5-7, 

wt he docs not, as a matter of fact discover any. He thinks 
that yn the discourse Jesus, as the fulfiller of the Law and the 
Prophets, aims to pet forth the moral conditions of obtamimng 
membership m the Mesuanie hingdom whieh i at. hand (Das 
Erangelium noch Matthous?, 1807, p 64) - Plummer holds that 
Luke's Sermon Ip a different one from Matthew's, though Juke 
has dropped out, of his account the long section Mt 615-618 aa 
Inappheable to jus readers And as to the theme, ‘the main 
pomit mn Matthew is the contrast. between the legal righteousness 
and the true righteousness; ¢ in Luke the main point 19 that 
true righteousness 15 love’ (Comm. on Intke, 1896, yp 1838) — 
Grawert 1s the latest defender of the complete umty of Mt 6-7 
(Die Bergprediyt nach Ια, 1900). The proot of this in- 
tegrity is devdoped on anew bine: Che Beatitudes as given by 
Matihew constitute the key to the whole discourse, each Beati- 
tude corresponding to a particular Keetion of these chapters and 
forming its epitome. He thinks that for this reason the Beati- 
tudes must have stood originally at the close of the Sermon 
instead of αὖ the beyinning, so that Mt 61316 way the proper 
prologue to the Sermon (pp 6-8). The eight Beatitudes as they 
now stand in Matthew are m inverse order as compared with 
the material of the discourse, thug. 610--511-16, δ}. 91726, 68 = 
6,27 a7, H7=- 45. HO— Gl Ad, gh ΜΙ 2, fA — 78-06), Hb — TTI Cp 66), 
The purpose of the Sermon was ‘the consolidation of the 
disciple-group Βν this we mean the inner and outer separation 
ot the disciples from their former Jewish past, and the establish- 
ment of their new position on the basis of their relation to the 
Lord, and in thetr actual outer connexion with Him as His 
followers and future messengers of the Kingdom of Heaven’ 
(p 18) But the discourse has a double character, tor it also 
‘incheates the point at which Jesus steps forth from His former 
reserve with respect to the ever mereasing hostility of the 
Pharisees and scribes, and engages in open war against them : 
(p 15) It was this that made the picking out and the union of 
the disciples a necessity. The occasion of the Sermon, as of the 
appointment of the Twelve with which it was immediately con- 
nected, was the daily creasing labours of the Pharisees against 


* Stemmeyer’s analysis 16 entirely forma) it does not. char- 
acterize the material. The whole ticatmentisshallow, uncritical, 
and disappointing : 

1 From Plummer’s view of Luke’s discourse it seems fair to 
conclude that. he would hold Matthew's discourse to be practi- 
eally original δ αἱ stands = Jf so, this statement of the theme of 
Mt 5-7 1s nnsatiafactory, sinee the Jewish contrast appears only 
in 51748 G16 1618 715, Jess than one-half of the whole Serinon, 
But this conception of the Sermon 1Β also shown to be inadequate 
by the fact. that at Jacks the breadth, point, and positivenass 
which the circumstances of the Sermon on the Mount required. 
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Jesus and their persecution of His followers, which called out 4 
ublic manifesto from Jesus and a positive resistance (p. 33) 
le makes five divisions of Lhe Sermon : 61737 §s8-48 G1-18 619. 4 

71-1); the introduction 1s 6 16, and the conclusion 7!2-27, while 

the Beatitudes 54-10 form a résumé of the whole teaching.* 

The compilation view, which sees in the discourses of 
Matthew and Luke a larver or smaller quantity of extrancous 
sayings, is held by the great majority of scholars, who can be 
represented here by quotations from but a few. Some members 
of this class have the sumo large idea of the theme of the 
Sermon on the Mount as the seven just named. Codet (Collee- 
tion of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of Matthew, 1899, pp 
135) says that ‘the report. of this discourse m Matthew 1s a work 
of a composite order, in which have been commmed many 
heterogeneous elements ; but this dues not deny that there was 
really a great discourse of Jesus’ The passages which he 
thinks belonged originally to other connexons are Mt 57-12. 2 
96. 20-82 G7-15 19 44 7(6) 7-24 21-23 (pp. 132-131) The purpose of the 
Sermon was ‘the installation of the true people of God on the 
earth by the proclamation of the only mghteousness contorm- 
able Lo the holy nature of God, which should characterize the 
true members of Lis people, in opposition to the formal right - 
eousness inculcated by the traditional teaching and the example 
of the doctors. This mehtcousness, tar frum being contrary to 
the law, is the very fulfilment of if, since the meaning of the 
law has been falsiticd by those who call themselves its inter- 
preters’ (p. 135),.-—B Wess (Meyer-Komin, ud. Matlevgm 
188) holds that a primitave Login account. of the Sermon was 
essentially shortened by Luke but. largely expanded by Matthew. 
“If we remove the additions of our Evangelist, we get the form 
of an original discourse which may well be substantially the 
Sermon of Jesus, by reason of its unity of thought, its ccartam 
prologue 51-12 and eplogue 712-27, its highly important theme 
61720, with the exposition in twice three antitheses agamst the 
acribal interpretation of the law ΗΕ Sit J1f ΟἹ 8842 dds | also 
in twice three antitheses against the practices of the Pharisees 
61-4 δὲ 1618 71F 35 2) with ther genume reflexion of the con- 
ditions of the timo’ (p. 103) Theretore the extraneous matter 
in the Mattha@an account is Gly te 2.26 ey gai tat Fou Tn 
the discourse ‘ clearly the opposition ἰ the prevailing feaching 
of the law and the Pharisaic practice of rizhtcousness form the 
leading point of view and histovical motive’ (p 16) - Tholuck 
(Die Bergrede Christz§, 872 [Eng. tr trom ed.4, 1500}} thinks 
that, there i some indication of compilation, as perhaps Mt 
H2) 26 29 80 G7 1b 71-11 (py. 22), but hesitates [ὁ pronounce against 
any specific passages ; le defends the Vatthaan position of the 
Lord's Prayer 67-16 und of the mmnportant section O19 44 Jesus’ 
purpose in the Sermon was ‘to exhilat τς ΗΓ as fhe fultiller 
of the law, and to cnunciate the Magny Charta of Hos new 
kingdom ἐς... To exhibit the new economy of the kingdom of 
God as the truest fulflaant of the old, in this Lhe condemna- 
tion of the superficial religion of Phausac Judaism was of 
course implhed’ (pp 1,10) The Sermon must have eontamed 
throughout a stuetly progressive trun of thoaght, but this 
dinuppears in Mt 6l8-7!! by the fault of the [vangelist — Bruce 
(Expositor’s Greek Testament, vol 1 1897) presents a novel 
theory: the snaterial in Mt5 715 a Nterary assemblage of vari- 
ous teachings given during a penod of instruction It 1s 
Bupposed that the Beatatudes were given on one day, teaching 
concerning prayer on another day, warning: agauist covelous- 
ness on a third day, and πὸ totth ‘As these chapters stand, 
the various parts cohere and sympathize wonderiulls, so as to 
present the appearance of a unity’ (pp. 4, 0b).—Achelis (Die 
Bergpredigt, Ys75) holds that ‘the speech of Mt 5-7 18 to bo 
regaided as a work of compilataon, m which the genuine 
Sermon of Jesus was combined with sections trom other dis- 
courses into anew umty? (p. 191) The portion Mt δὶ 615 53 the 
δα ἢ} nucleus of the Sermon, and 71327 was the actual close ; 
hat the entire portion οἱ" 712 consists of extraneous matter 
brougbt mm here from other connesions (p, 400). In this great 
discourse Jesus ‘set betore His disciples the norm and tho 
essence of the righteousness of the Kingdom ot Teaven’ (p. 
321).—Wendt (ie Lelie Josu, vol i 1550) regards the speech 
a8 10 part a conynlation, the forern passages being Mt 61416 
2 27 2b 80 Gs 1b 1954 FOUL 1" 20 μὴ fo) deine Jalib. 7. Protest. 
*Grawert's theory 14 composed of two parts which are not 
interdependent, (1) His analysis of the discourse, parcelling 
out a number of verses to each Beatitude as 105. epitome, is 
artificial and reaches absurdity when it is foreed to make 
‘Blessed are they that mourn’ (6!) the epitome of the saying 
about, the mote and the bean (72) Certainly the Beatitudes 
contain the essential ideas of the Sermon, wich are developed, 
mado concrete, and Wlustrated by the teaching which follows, 
But no such absolute connesion betwoun the Beatatades and the 
contents of the discourse can be shown as shall guarantee that 
every verse of Mt 5-7 wasa pait of the otminal Sermon. Not 
only this, but he has eptnely ignored the phenomena of Luke’s 
parallel account and the distribution of much of Matthew's 
discourse through chs. 10-14.16 of the Third Gospel. (2) The 
conception which Grawert, has of the theme, occasion, and pur- 
pose of the Sermon nught as readsly be held im_ conjunction 
with a mild compilation theory, and unquestionably contains a 
great deal of truth. The main objection to it 15 that 1t presses 
to an extremo the idea of the Pharisaic opposition to Jesus and 
His followers at this stage of the mimstry, and postulates a 
much sharper separation between the Christian and the Jewish 
adherents than was then at all probable, 

1 A sunilar view coneernmg the theme of the Sermon is held 
by Baur, Neander, Dehtzsch, Mbrard, Ewald, Meyer, Kostlin, 
end Hilenfeld, 
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Theologie, 1885, Pp. 1-85) holds firmly to a historical discourse, 

and regards the Matthew account as the more authentic, but 
separates as extraneous matter Mt 811-10 80 23 26 2032 ΟἹ 15 19 oa 
011 1.4. 90 22F (yp, 84). The theme of the Sermon τῷ the true 
righLeousness as aginst the current Phanswe conception and 
practice of righteousness (p do) —Bacon (Sermon on the Mount, 
1902) arzues stoutly for an actual discourse of Jesus, aud defends 
the account of the First Gospel a4 the more complete, The por- 
tions which did not onginally belong to the Sermon are Mt 
δῦ 7-10 13 10 18. 23-2 29F G7-15 19.31 7611 15-17 198 He ealls the 
Sermon ‘the dis: ourse ou the Higher Righteousness’ (p x), and 
thinks 16 ‘worthy to be called the new Torah of the bingdom 
of God’ (p. 35). 

H. Holtzmann (dand-Conm. u. ad Sunoptiker 2, 1892) thinks 
the apeech 1s a work of compilation in tote by the Evangelist, 
Whose aun was to furmsh an order of hfe for the new Church 
(p. 99) The theme of the entre discourse 1s in his opmion 
Lo be found in Mt 51720 (p 103) -Weiesicker (A post. Zettalter’, 
1591} also regards the Scrinon as a collection by the Evanpelist 
of passages adapted to the instruction of the prumitive Church 
(Pp 3878) — Nemre: (Die Berypredigt, vot ἃ 1900}} sunilarly 
views Matthew’s discourse as a tree composition trom seat tered 
authentic sayuigs (pp 10, 80). Ag to the theme of (he Sermon, 
‘the whole appears as the Magna Charta of true discipleship 
to Jesus’ (p 19) —fbbeken (Die Bergpredujt Jesu+, 1890) 
offers a striking wiew whluch calls for careful consideration. 
According to lum, the First Gospel was designed throughout to 
show a Close parallelhsm between the events of Is1ael’s history 
and the events of Jesus’ life, as may be seen in the Evangelist's 
treatment of the Intunces: Narrative (hs. 1, 2), the Baptism 
(th 3), and the Tomptation (ch 4). Then when the author 
comes fo the Semon (ehs 6 7) he provides for Jesus a multi- 
tude expheitiv desembed (4) as representative of all the 
Hebrew ternitors, drawing stamlcantly the parallelism between 
the giving of the Liuw on Sing and the second giving of the Law 
by Jesus on ‘the mount of Beatibudes? (et Mt 6) 728 with x 
9 9 1) Phe contents and wetauneement of the Sermon also 
correspond, Tbbeken thinks, with the Star law-giving, There 
are tom chief sections of the Matthean account 2 6°48 coneern- 
ng othical perfection (the Beatatudes corresponding to the Ten 
Commandments), 665 concerning picty, 0196) concerning the 
highest good, Δ 1 conecining thy Judging of members of the 
hingdon of Heaven; then follows an cpillogue 71. 26 contamimy 
eammest waroings and admonitions to tadhtul obedience te this 
new law (pp 1 11) He declimes to decide whether this paral- 
Iehism between the old) and the new law-giving was drawn by 
Jesus Hiniwelf or only by the Evangelist . ‘however many may 
be the grounds for thinking that the speech was first’ put 
together out of the Matthean Aramac Logit by (he author of 
the First Gospel, the possibility remains Chat Jesus Unnself 
vave the diseouise an this fom and on this occasion . 2. It 
seems to me to be unnecessary for the understanding of the 
Sermou to determine whether Jesus Πα ἃ actually grave it 
Vn this form, at thas tame and place, or whether the maternal of 
ib was firs gathered together by Matthew ont of scattered 
single says and atranced in this way’ (pp. 5, &) * 


jut granting, as seems necessary, that the 
Sermon on the Mount, as it comes down to us 
in twofold form, is In some degice a compilation, 
though with the nucleus of a historical discourse, 
it is yet possible to recognize that the material as 
it stunds in Matthew and Luke has a kind of 
unity, by the consonance of all Jesus’ religious- 
ethical teaching, and by the intelligent groupmg 
of the additional matter within the framework of 
the actual address. And consideriny that in those 
sections of the discourse which are original we have 
mere excerpts from the whole, only a small put of 
all that Jesus said in that epoch-mahing discourse, 
we can still feel confident that in these verses the 
theme of the Sermon is before us, and many of the 
essential ideas τὶ suflierent number to show the 
main development of the theme by Jesus. [f an 


* Lomeally, however, Ibheken is driven to a belief in the 
entire compilation of the Matthaan discourse, and he sects to 
acknowledge this on poh Its mnpossble to agree with him 
that makes no difference for Lhe mterpretation of the Scroen 
whether the parallelism 15 from Jesus or from the bv unre hist. 
Rut his observation is a trae one, atten noted (see ἢ Halte- 
mann, op ett, po 99, Godet, op ed op. 131}, that the First 
Evangelist delights in arranging parallels hetween the cvcnts of 
Hebrew history and the events of dcsus’ life, In this mterest 
und occupation he probably represented a large school of primi- 
fave Jewish Clinstians. It as quite likely that, he and they 
found deep significance in comparny, the law-pivure by Moses 
with that by Christ. There as clearly an maportant truth in the 
wrallelism ; Jesus came to create a second great epoch as Moses 
ind created a first, and He gave to men a Gospel which super- 
seded the legal system (see Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, Pp 
Sf, 26, 36) But the artificial and dramatic devices for indi 
cating the parallelism, which Fhbeken supposes, are hardly to 
be attributed to Jesus, and ait is cven doubtful whether the 
Lvangelist intended them to be mmphed im his narrative. The 
eircumstances and description of the giving of the Scrnion are 
futrly sunple and have verisunilitude, 
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analysis of the Sermon on the Mount is, properly 
speaking, excluded by the facts just mentioned, 
we can at least constiuct an outline of the dis- 
course as viven to us by the Evangelists. * 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
AS RECORDED BY MATTHEW AND LUBE 


Theme: The Ideal Life: + Ita Characteristics, Mission, and 
Outworkings, and the Duty of attammng it. 
A, The Ideal Life described, Mt 61 18, Lk G20, 
(a) its characteristies, Mt 5! 12, Lk 620-20, 
(ὦ) its mission, Mt 613-16, 
ft. Ita Relation to the Earher Hebrew Ideal, ΜΙ, 61720 
C. The Outworkings of the Ideal Life, Mt 521-772, Lk 627 42, 


4" 
(a) in deeds and motives, Mt 52! 48, Lik ΟἹ 8 δ, 
(#) in real religious worship, Mt ΟἹ 15 
(6) in trust and self-devotion, Mt ὁ“ Ἢ 
(d) In treatment of others, Mt 7h12, Lk ΟἹ 37 42 
42. The Duty of living the Ideal Lite, Mt 7142, Lk 649549, 


4, TH Cutler PRropuems OF INTERPRETATION, 
- -It is an interesting evidence of the relativity of 
language, and of the large subsective element in 
all interpretation, that Jesus’ words in the Sermon 
have been variously understood in the Christian 
centuries. Men have found in them what they 
were prepared to find, by reason of their political 
ideas, their social environment, their philosophical 
theories, thetr theological beliefs, them moral 
character, and their spiritual aspirations. | Nor 
can We hope to escape sunilar contemporary influ- 
ences when we attempt an interpretation. But in 
three important respects the expositor of to-day 
is in a more fayowable position than his pre- 
decessors for getting at the tine interpretation 
of Jesus’ teaching: (1) the prolonged, able, and 
thorough histones! investigation of the four 
Gospels during the 19th cent. has given us a 
new knowledge and wisdom in determining the 
origin and the first menanmy of Jesus’ words ; 
(2) the present. high development of the scence 
of ethics -hoth individual and social ethics—has 
enabled us as never before to understand and to 
appreciate Jesus’ teaching in the Sermon ; (3) the 
modern change of emphasis from a Christianity of 
right belief to a Chiustianity of right character 
and right social service has brought us nearer to 
Christ, and has made us both able and willing to 
Jearn from Him. 

Space here permits only a brief, general treat- 
ment of the interpretation of the material con- 
tained in Mt 5-7, Lh 67, 

a. The Beatitudes. —Mt 5 In 
a discourse whose one purpose was to describe und 
to enjom the due righteousness, αὖ was altogether 
appropriate that the Divine ideal for men should 
be characterized at the ontset. Jesus presented 
this ideal in a most. sivnificant way ; not in a τὸ- 
enactment of the Ten Commandments of Moses— 
which His people tor centuries had regarded nas 
embodying the will of God for man; nor in anew 
table of commandments to take the place of the 
old: but in a series of sayings which pronounce 
the highest blessings upon those who aspire to the 
best kind of life. ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, 

* The entire maternal of Mt 6-7 and Lk 62049 ig included in 
this outhne, aince the passages regarded by the present writer 


as extraneous would not, if removed, essentially alter what 1s 
here given. That. ΜΙ 525 26 31 δ (7-15 7o 11 22 24) Jc G24 20 She 80 
40 45 can be best explained as belonging originally to other con- 
nexions seems quite clear; but Mt 61. 10 29 a0 619 3s 71220) Lk 
661 46 dare here left uncertamn 

Or, The True Righteousness The former phrase is given 
the preference here because ‘righteousness’ (διχαισσωυνην 1s a 
techmeal term of theology, and is seldom: used outside of 
the vocabulary of relimon, In Jesus’ day also it, was a technical 
Jewish term. While tt occurs five times in Matthew’s account 
of the Sermon (66 10 20 61 38), it is wholly absent from Luke's 
account Nor does it appear in Luke's Gospel except at 175, 
nor in John except at 108 10; and in Mark not at all. This 
indicates that the term was largely displaced among Gentile 
Christians by the non-technical terms ‘love’ (ἀγσ τη) and 
‘mercy’ Ges) St. Paul’s constant use of the terin (δικαισσυνη) 
continued its theological designation. 


σεις Τ Ίς (520-23 (24-26). 
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the mourners, the meck, those who hunger and 
thirst. after righteousness, the merciful, the pure 
in heart, the peacemakers, those who are persecuted 
lor neliteousness’ sake.’ 

This beatitude type of utterance was not new 
upon Jesus’ lips, for it appears abundantly in the 
O’.* But Jesus made the Beatitude His own (as 
He made the Parable His own), and constantly 
used it as a mode of expression which carried the 
idea of love rather than of exaction, the idea of 
versuasion rather than of force, the idea of God’s 
eee and assistance to His children whom He 
tenderly leads and exalts.f When in the 5th cent. 
B.c. the legal element in the Hebrew Scriptures 
had become the chief interest of the nation, there 
followed logically the dominance of the legal idea 
of God, aceording to which Ile was an austere 
laweiver and judge, demanding under severe 
penalties an exact obedience to ITis statutes, re- 
ygardiny men as slaves to be driven to their tashs 
or to be punished if they failed. The higher con- 
ception of God which is expressed in the Psalms 
and the Prophetical Writings was for centuries 
sadly obseured by this supremacy of legalism. 10 
fell to Jesus, as one part of His mission, to restore 
the former better iden of God as a loving Father 
who cares for, comfotts, guides, and blesses His 
children £ 

When, therefore, Jesus sets at the beginning of 
the Sermon these Beatitudes, 116 does s0 with the 
profound intention of revealing at once the spirit 
and the substance of the Gospel. Man is not made 
subservient to an external law foreed upon him 
from without, but 1s made responsive to a creative 
hight and power within. The criterion by which 
God judges him is not primuuily a standard of 
external performance, but a standard of internal 
purpose and a Yona ae of which external per- 
formance ix in due time a necessary outworking. 
This fact is seen in the Beatitudes, whose descrip- 
tion of the ideal of human hte pertains to the 
fundamental natane of a person and concerns all 
men equally. Jesus furnishes here a universal 
ideal and a univetsal criterion. Not only did He 
deseribe the ideal in words; He also illustrated 
it in His own life.§ According to Jesus’ teaching 


*See particularly Ps 411 654 845-7 8915 1191.2 198) 2, py 552. 51 
Is 8015 3220 502, On 12I25 also 1S 262, 1h B15, Ps vst Gye ΤΟΙ͂Ν 1 
M1826, Jer 177. The idea " Blessed? is expressed in the Hebrew 
OT (gee also Sur 141 2 20 258 9 01 5.9 4st 00.935) hy two different 
words, IN and 93. The tormer 18 a noun i construct case 
from the root TWN meaning ‘to go strayzht, to advance, to 


prosper.” ‘WN ism OT use nearly confined to the Psalns, 
where αὖ appears nmetcen times (elsewhere seven times) Ttais 
always rendered m the LAX by pexe pos, Which im classical 
meaning was quite akin to this Hebrew word (seo emir, Beig- 
prediqt, 1. 31). J2, Qal pass. ptep. of TW ineaniny ὁ to blew?’ 
oveurs fifteen times in the Psalms, and frequently (Lwenty -two 
times) elsewhere, It 1s always rendered m the LAX by εὐλογητὸς 
OF εὐλογημέινος, Never by μαχωριος, In the Psalins without er- 
ception, and predominantly elsewhere, 1b 15. used with reference 
to God us the obyjcet of the blessing, ‘Blessed be the Lord God 
of Isracl’) The NT uses both paxa pics and Mange tos (-sves), and 
after the prevailing practice of the LAX, for pease pies is ured of 
men and εὐλογητὸς (-ueves) οἵ God as reeypient. “ag denotes 
a status of true well-being, due to right Choughts and right con- 
duct, the harmony of a man with his God. 373 when referring 
to men as recipients denotes some special blessings bestowed hy 
God and coming upon one from without. It 18 a fair inference 
from these data that Jesus used ‘77'S rather than 7373, and the 
Greek translators of His woids did well to follow the LXX in 
rendering this by μαχαριος. The point 18. of some Importance 
for determining the exact meaning of Jesus when He uses this 
termin Ths Beatitudes In the ‘ Blessings and Cursings’ of D6 
27. 28 the terms are WD and Wy, rendered in the LXX by 
(2 Aopyperve; and exizare pe ret. The Greck word for ‘Woe’ in the 
Woe passages of the Gospels 1s ove, 

t Like as atather pilicth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him,’ bs 10313, See also Dt 85 828, Ig 12 6316, 
Mal 16 210, 

{Cf especially Wendt, Lehre Jeat, ii, 130-160 (Eng. tr. i. 
181-209); G B. Stevens, Brbl Vheol. of the NT, pp. 65-75. 

§Goe Sernon on the Mount, pp. 15, 16: ‘The character 
which we hero tid described {m the Beatitudes] is beyond all 
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and example, a man’s success or failure is to be 
judged not by the amount of money he can 
accumulate, or by the amount of social dis- 
tinction he can command, or by the extent of 
his intellectual or official achievements ; but 
rather by the essential character which he 
fashions within himself, and by the service which 
he renders to his fellow-men. In the Beatitudes 
Jesus calls men away fiom the superficial tests 
and standards which s0 commonly prevail, to a 
eriterion which concerns the real nature of man, 
is equally just to all, and stands in relation not 
alone to the few years of a man’s present cxist- 
ence, but to the whole of Ins eternal career. In no 
respect was the Judaism of Jesus’ day more per- 
verse, and perhaps in no respeet has error been 
more perpetuated, than in the maintenance of 
superficial tests of righteousness and of success 
(cf. Lk 18°"'4, the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican). The Gospel of Christ was, in the Ist 
cent. A.D., the rebuke and the correetion of this 
condition ; and that Gospel needs, as much now as 
then, to be established in the world. In no words 
of Jesus has His essential teaching concerning the 
ideal of humanity been so simply and_ clearly 
epitomized as in the Beatitudes of Mt 5°™ The 
man, woman, or child who sincerely, persistently 
aspires and strives to attain to the character and 
to perform the service described in the Beatitudes, 
will not tail of Christianity either in hnowledge or 
achicvement. ἢ 


Whether all the Beatitudes which now appear in Mt 6312 
orginally stuod at the beginning of the Sermon cannot be 
aflirmed with certainty The tact that the parallel section in 
Lk 620-23 presents but four Beatitudes, sugzests that the four 
aclditional Beatatudes in Matthew (the meek, mereitul, pure im 
heart, peacemakers) may not have belonged historically to this 
connexion, but possibly were a part of the Composite material 
which came luter to be associated with the historical nueleus 
of the Sermon.t Even on this theory these four Beatitudes 
would be authentic utterances of Jesus. And smece on muny 
occasions He used the beatitude form of expression, the theory 
18 by no means impossible that. the eight Beatitudes of Matthew 
are a Com pH Stion. Yet there are good reasons for the contrary 
opinion, that they constitute an oriminal umt: (1) the absence 
ot four of the aight Beatitudes from the Lukan aecount can be 
explained ag a part of the drastic treatment which Luke's 
maternal had received in course of transmission. The material- 
istic IMport which has been torced upon the four Beatitudes in 
Lk 62023 gives evidence of such treatment Since the other 
four Beatitudes of Mt 5979 wall by no means adit of a 
materialistic interpretation, tas not: noprobable that for this 
reason they dropped out ot the παι να in that πιὸ of trans- 
mussion. (2) The Third Gospel has ποῖ, i any connexion 
recorded these four Matth@an Beatitudes, neither does the 
Secoud Gospel have them So that as the First Gospel has 
them only in this connexion, no other setting 15 suggested for 
them. (3) Ther trath i quite toy searching and sublime to 
allow us to regard them as a later creataon. They must have 
come from Jesus. And Ile must have given them im some 
Significant Connexion, such as the Sermon (4) These four 
Beatitudes are necessary to the connesion im which they stand 
in Mt 5222, gince without them the ideal of life winch the 
Beatitudes seem denyned to characterize would be essentially 
Incomplete and ineflective. Lf, as hes been argued above, the 
Beatitudes of Matthew present the theme of the Sermon, and 
mw a way epitomize all that the following discourse contains, 


question nothing clse than our Lord’s own character put into 
words, the human character of our Lord corresponding always 
in flawless perfection with the teaching which He gave. Here 
are two reasons why our Lord’s teaching is capable of universal 
and individual apphecation: (1) because αὖ is not made up of 
detailed commandments, but 1s the description of a character 
which, in its principles, can be apprehended and embodied m 
all circumstances, (2) because it is not only a dese ription 11 
words, but a description set side by side with a living example.’ 

* Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentians, 1901, p. 47 (Eng. 
tr. p. 71], savs: ‘Should we be threatened with doubts as to 
what He [Jesus] meant, we must steep ourselves agam and 
again in the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Muunt They 
contain Tha ethics and lhs relimon, united at the root, and 
freed from all external and particularnstic Clements.’ 

+So Resch, Wendt, Η Holtzmann, Adeney (Bapositor, 6th 
ser. vol ii), Ὁ Holtzmann (Leben Jest, 1901, p. 186f.), and 
Bacon (Sermon on the Mount, p. 1590) J. Weiss (2? redigt Jesu?, 
pp 127, 187) excludes the threc Beatitudes of Mt 679, Klopper, 
Zeitsehr. f was. Theol, 1894, thinks that the eight Beatitudes 
were orynnally scatlered through the Sermon, but were col- 
lected and placed at the beginming by the First Evangelist ; 
an improbable supposition. 


one cannot well suppose that the four Beatitudes found 
only in the Matthwan account were abscnt from the orignal 
group. 

As to the number of Beatitudes in Mt 5312 there is difference 
of opinion. Itis customary to count thei as either seven or eyht, 
and prevaiingly the latter." Of the first seven, in vv 4¥, there 
is little question : the dis wreement relates Lo the enumeration 
of vv.10-12, whether they should be counted into the group at all ; 
or H counted, whether they contain more than one additional 
Keatitude. The ocentrence of the word ‘ Blessed.’ (sewxce peas) 15 
not generally regarded as determining the mumber of the 
Beatitudes, for it appears nine times (vv.8-1); instead, the 
enumeration 18 by subject-matter—sinee vv.012 all treat of 
persecution for righteousness’ sake, they are counted as one 
Reatitude.¢ Then 1s the teaching concerning persecution for 
riyrhteousness’ sake to be classed with the preceding seven ideas 
as fundamental to ideal manhood, so that these verses present 
an eighth Beatitude? Such classification secs preferable, and 
it is strongly supported by the tact that Luke also gives this 
teaching concerning persecution un his account as the closing 
Beatitude. Exact correspondence of idea and form among the 
eyght Beatitudes 14 not to be requued. 

The order mm which the οὐσῶν Beatitudes of Mt 6312 stand in 
relation to one another docs not appear to be a closely wrought 
one, such that any other arrangement would have been Woeival. 
They do not seem to present an uscending, climactic onder.{ 
Nos, Land 4 pertain to the longing tor God and rmghteousness, 
Nos. 2 and 8 pertain to patient endurance and spiritual growth 
under affliction and persecution, Nosy ὡς 6, 6, 7 pertain to the 
outworkings in character and service of the mternal righteous- 
ness, The desire for righteousness, of course, precedes the 

achievement of ryhteousness, so that Nos 1 and 4 should pre- 
ecde Nos 6, 6, 73 bul logically the place of Nos, 2 and 3 seems 
to be atter No 4, Thos transposition χα made tn Luke's account, 
where the two Beatitudes of desire (670 214) precede the other 
two (621b 22 Ὁ Tt this order of the Beatitudes has the 
semblance of originality, it may be that Matthew's Buatitudes 
were leatranged im Gransniission., Jf scarcely seems necessary, 


a rR ὁ -Ἑ-Ἑ-ὁ-ὁὁ.ὅ .-...... 


*The number of Beatitudes is counted as seven by Ewald, 
Milgenfeld, Kosthn, Lange, Meyer, Nosgen, Stemmeyer, B. 
Wes. The arguments for this view are that Mt 61-12 does not 
really co-ordinate with vv 312 to make an cighth Beatitude, 
that Matthew has an intentional parallel to his Beatitudes in 
the seven Woes of ch. 28, and that probability i in tavour of 
the sacred and frequent munber seven being used instead of 
eight Bacon (Sermon on the Mount, p 127) counts seven 
Beatatudes by regarding Mt fo asa maremal gloss interpolated 
from Ps 370, The Beatitudes are counted as ρῶν by Achelis, 
Bleek, Feine, abn, Hemme, Tbbeken (although he holds that 
they correspond closely to the Ten Conimandments), Kell, 
Keim, Kubel, Tholuck, H. Weiss, Werzsacher, and many others. 
Dehtzsth (Neue Untersuchungen, p. 10} enumerated them as 
ten, to complete their parallelism with the Ten Command- 
ments; but this view has found little acceptance. 

t Since v.10 and νν.}} 12 have a common theme and are actual 
dupheates, 11 may be that the one or the other pasbaure is not 
orysinal in thia connexion. The Beatitudes hid orginally oa 
short form, and were probably of about equal length Given 
one of these passages at this point, the other might easily have 
become topically associated with it. That this has happened 18 
further suggested by the fact that while v0 is given m the 
third peresnal form, hke the other Beatitudes in Matthew, 
vv. 12 are piven in the second personal torm, lke the Beati- 
tudes of Luke. Achelis and B Weiss, however, regard all three 
verscs as oitvinal, saying that at v4} Jesus tins to speak 
directly to His disciples. Whether, on the former theory, ν.}0 
would be the extrancous passaze or νν.}} 14 (so Keine, Hilgen- 
feld, Weizsacker, J Weiss), αὖ is diftieunlt to deeide. Ἡ Holtz- 
mann thinks all three verses foreign to the connexion. But the 
unily of the eight. Beatitudes is not affected by the question of 
Aupheate maternal in these verses. 

} Most commentators endeavour to show a special meaning 
and significanee m the MattLhwan arrangement of the peveral 
Beatitudes, Tholuck, Beryrede 5, p. 06 1 (hug. tr. p. 64f.) : ‘These 
eight Beatitudes are arranged in an ethical order. The first 
four are of a negative character, They express the state of 
spiritual desire which belongs to the indispensable conditions of 
participation in the Kingdom of God. The next three tollowing 
are positive: they sect forth what attributes of character are 
required in the members of that Kingdom The eighth shows 
how the world will treat the members ΟἹ the Kingdom.’ How- 
ever, ‘the progtcssion among the qualities pronounced blessed 
is not to be regarded as οἵ such a nature that each stape es- 
eludes the rest; or that, in advancing to another, the tormer 
are left behind.’ Achelis, Berypredigt, pp. 73-75, classifies the 
first four Beatitudes as pertaining to the desire for salvation, 
the second four as pertaminyg to the possession of it, he further 
subelasufies them alyo 11. Weiss, Bergprediat, pp 9, 23, ree 
wards the first four as ΣΝ ὃ, the second four ἀκ αι νὸ Feine, 
Jahrb. Κ. Protest. Theol. 1885, thinks the eht Beatitudes 
make four neatly-fitting pans. Ibbeken, Berapredigt 2, p. 19, 
says that the effort to find a close logical order in the Beati- 
tudes as they stand has been unsucccsstul Hemp, Berg- 
predigt, i 28, thinks that if they had been arranged logically, 
according to their inner relation, the order would have been 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, 3, 5, 7, 2,8. Ibis searcely necessary to say that the 
idea that in their present arrangement the Beatitudes imicate 
the several consecutive stages of normal Christian growth 1s ἃ 
purely fanciful one. 
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however, to suppose that Jesus insisted upon a particular suc- 


cession of thern. 


Of much wore importance is the question whether Matthew 


or Luke presents the more authentic form of the Beatitudes. 
The difference between them is of two kinds: (1) Luke gives 
the Beatitudes in the second person, m the form of direct 
address; while Matthew has them in the third person, in the 
form of a general statemeut (see a simular phenomenon in Mt 317 
= Lk $22)” An exammation of Jesus’ other Beatitudes recorded 
elsewhero in the Gospels indicates that He used both forms, and 
apparently without preference for either, The OT Beatitudes 
grein the third personal form. But sinee Matthew agrees with 
Luke in giving the remainder of the discourse Grom 5} onwards) 
in the second person, some scholars hold that the Beatutudes 
themaclves were orysmnally of this form.¢t On the ollier hand, a 
change to the second person in the Lukan account might arise 
from the matenalistic interpretation Whi b has been cast over 
the Beatitudes and Woes in this Gospel The change would 
make the Beatitudes personal and specific to his heareis, 
instead of general and universal as in Matthew. (2) The word- 
ing of the sume Beatitudes is mn some respects stmkaingly dif- 
ferent in the two arcounts. Concerning the first Beatatude (as 
suygested above, i. 4), 1 seems probable that Matthew's form of 
il, while conveying more expheitly Jesus’ meanmyg, has been 
expanded m= transmission by the additaon of τῷ σνευμάτι, the 
original Aramaic form of the utterance boing shorter, a8 m 
Luke Σ The fourth Beatitude (Luke's second) presents a some- 
what similar case; when Matthew says, ‘Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,’ ib 14. possible or even 
{98 that. Jesus’ words were shorter (a9 suggested by the 
aukan form) by the impleation rather than the expression of 
the idea contamed in τον δικαιοσύνην, perhaps also of that con- 
tained in the depas7e.. These words, tou, may have been added 
to prevent aimatenahstic mimmterpretation Since the idea of 
hungering spiritually was common in the OT, Jesuy may have 
used the οἱ πεινῶντες alone with thal meamng, the additions 
being made later to remove all ambiguity Tn the second 
Beatitude (Luke's third) the vevfeuyzes of Matthew and the 
κλαίοντες Of Luke are probably two varving Greek words em- 
Joyed to translate one Aranue word , the tormeris the better 
n this context, since it earnes a deeper, finer meaning. The 
double occurrence of suv ain Lh 62018 an obvious wnportation, 
In regard to the ἀμ ἢ beatitude (Lake’s fourth), coneerninye 
patient endurance and spnifual growth under persecution, one 
notaces that Luke has ma ρα} to the first of the tavo duph- 
eate forms whicb Mt 210 cives at, instead, Lh G22 23 Mt 
δ11 12. A Comparinon of these passages shows general thought 
agreement, but much dtference in wording , not can there be 
any doubt that the Lukan form of the Beatitude is seeundary 
(consider especially 6220 2b) 

The Gospel of Lake contans, in addition to its four Beata 
tudes and ib immediate sequence upon them, four correspond. 
ing Woes With these Woes an inercasing dithculty has been 
felt; many scholars have come to regard them either as so 
modified in transniassion thal they no longer represent. Jesus’ 
spirit, or aga free traditional expansion of the four Beatitudes, 
and therefore unauthentic Four chief objections are made to 
them : (1) These Woes tind no paralighin the Matthaan aceount, 
nor elvewherc nanny of the Gospels desus used the Woe ts pe 
of expression (cf. Mt 1141. ise volts) Pk 101-10. 9737-52) arainst 
those who had Tong and deliberately refused) Eine and His 
message ; but these four Woes of Lh 62426 are found only in 
this passe. Tf Jesus cave them at this time, they have failed 
to be reserved in the longer and better of the two reports of 
the discourse which have came down to us. (’) These Woes 
have a erass matenal πη νοι. Each of the four Woes gives the 
converse of cach of the tour Beatitudes, in the same order, and 
fixes Upon then a materialistic seuse. ὁ Blessed are ve poor!’ 
conversely, ‘Woe unto you that are rich δ therefore only 
economic poverty and Wealth are meant, sinec spritual mehes 
cannot be depreeated. {Blessed are ye that liunger now!" 
conversely, “Woe unto vou, ve that are full now!’ , theretore 
the ‘hungry’ are Chose an physical need of food, for the 


* The reversul of the arder of the second and {1 Beati- 
tudes of Matthew which as tound in Codex D, 35, Svr ee" and a 
few other early test witnesses, Was adapted ἀπέ the teat by 
Lachmann, Tischendort, and Treyelles ; Achehs approves it, 
and 11 Woltzmann thinks i may be the true ar ἐδῆο It is 
rejected, however, by Tholuch, Westcott and Hort, Nestle, and 
B. Weiss. ‘Lhe transposition mw have been due to the clase OT 
association of the two ideas of Spoor” and ‘meek? (the LXX 
renders the Hebrew Oay by both rrwye Ps 6933 and τραεὶς 
Ps 3711). or it may have been merely fortuitous, 

t Simalarly Wendt, Lelue Jesu, 1. 563; Bacon, Sermon on the 
Mount, p, 126. 

ΝῊ Klopper, Zeitsehr, fo wess, Theol 1894, Kabisch, SK, 
1896; J. Weiss, Predigt Jesus, posit , schmmedel, ες 
Bibl. vol. in. col. 1855; Hermit, Borapredigt, 1. 89, who says: 
* An effort to exclude all misinter pretation is seen ithe phrases 
of closer definition, 74 treats (\ +), τὴν διπαιοσυνὴν (Υ Ὁ), τῇ 
καρδια (v.58), and ἕνέκεν δικαίιοσυν,ς (ν 10) These additions mar the 
paraliclism, They cannot be exphuned c\cept as expansions of 
the original made in the process of translating desus’ words into 
Greek.’ Similarly Bacon, op et, p.127f The preservation of 
the precise meaning of the Beatitudes was of the first: umport- 
ance, and to Greck-speaking Christians they would not have 
been quite clear in their original brevity, for they would not, 
have understood the terins ‘poor’ and ἡμῖν" to have a 
meaning primauly spnitual. Lhe addition of these phrases 
removed all ambiguity. 


Rpiritually ‘full’ are not doomed to eternal spiritual privation. 
Algo the third and fourth Woes are harsh in their terms, 
shallow and external in their conceptions. The exaltation of 
material poverty and distress which thug appcars in Luke's 
Beatitudes and Woes can be seen also in other parts of Ine 
Gospel (see the account of the rich young man, Lk 1515 40; the 
parable of the Rich Fool, Lk 1210 21 33; the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, Lk 16! 31, cf. 154).* The Evanyelist probably is not 
responsible fur these views; rather they had already umpressed 
themselves upon the material which constatuted the sources for 
lus Gospel = They represent a strony sentiment in the first 
century, Which grew out of a false contempt for the earthly life 
and an cxargeration of Jesus’ teaching about mehes, (3) These 
Woes are out of character with Jesus. He never condemned 
wealth as such; what Ife condemned was that a man should 
permif wealth to be his supreme purpose and his master, On 
tis subject Jesus taught much, and with profound insight into 
the true relation of men with thmgs; from Him we must learn 
the real aim of living and the proper use of the maternal world 
about us.t It is dithcult, if not impossible, to bring the tone 
and nnport of these Woes ite accord with Jesus’ spirit, con- 
evptions, and method. (4) These Woes are mappropriate to the 
Sermon. This discourse was given to a large company of people 
who had been attracted to Jesus by His words and His works ; 
many of them were Lis professcd followers, all of them were 
well disposed towards Him. The oceasion was nol siutable for 
violent language and condemnatory pronouncements Jesus 
used the Woe ty pe of utterance for Lis final fudements against 
those who reyected thea Messiah , but here 116. is in the midst 
of His Galilean ministry, the people hear Tim gladly, and the 
ennnty of His opponents has not yet reached its {1.4} stage. In 

view of these four considerataons, the Tull authenticity of the 
four Woes in Lk G40 must be counted an open historical 

question, If they are not authentic as they stand, they may 

represent ina moditied form actual Wocs spoken by Jesus im 
another connexion during the closme months of hs work, Or, 
W thes cannot be attuibuted to desus at all, (hey wall be ex- 
planed as free expansion in transmission, dae to a desire to 
intensify the teaching against earthly goods, The verses may 
then have been constructed on the pattern of the * Bicssmgs 
and Cursings’ ef the Old Covenant (Dt 27, 28), or sti mora 
hkely on the pattern of the αὐτὰ Prophetic αὐτοὶ ἀπὸ (fs 5) 

Such an eapauston should not be charged to Luke himscl, but 
to the Ine of tradition trom Which he drew his riaternel 1 


The blessedness which Jesus in His Beatitudes 
iflinins of men who attain to the character and per- 
form the service therein deseribed, belongs both to 
the resent. and to the futine. [ἢ ὁπ aspect. it: is 
eschatological: the endless future of such men is 
assured as one of perfeet happiness, glory, and com- 
mnunion with God. Since Jewish hopes and ex- 
pectations were largely eschatological, Jesus met 
them on this ground. But the blessedness which 
Jesus promised belonged also, and primarily, to the 
present life; in His teaching Jesus constantly kept 
the present lite clently and stionely to the front. 
Jesus’ Beatibudes, just as the Beatitudes of the 


* Vor this view see Campbell, Critical Studies tn St Tuke's 
Gospol (sol), ch τ Rogee, Der ἐγ πε ἢ δ besitz cat NT (1597), 
pp 0-68, Peabody, Jesus Chiat and the δορὶ Gucstion (1901), 
pp 190-201, Schnnedel in οί Bebé vol αὐ col 1011 Cone, 
diveh and Poor in the NT (Lou), pp Lis-1t2 2 and 1 Weiss, 
Prediqt Jesu vom Rerche Gottes? (da), po 2 f, who says: 
‘There can nodonger be any doubt that Lake (in hie Beatitudes 
aims (0 diaw a sharp contrast between the diflercut: extcrmal 
somal conditions ; his Reatitudes contam nothing of an ethical 
or religious element ἡ 

4 Mathews, σε Veaching of Jesus, ch, 6; Peabody, op. evt. 
th 4, Rogge, op ert pp 1 0". 

1 The authentiety of the Woes in Li 6°4 28 jg defended: by 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, uw. lost 3 Bacon, Sermon on Ue dlonnt, 
p 126; 0. Holtamann, Lebew desu, p ist, and by Plumines, 
Comm on Lake, p 151 ἔς who says: {There is no evidence that 
these were not part of the opunal discourse | Assuming that 
Matthew and Luke report the same discourse, Matthew may 
have omitted them. Bub they may have been spoken on some 
other occasion’ On the other hand, manv reject them, 
Tholuck, BergredeS, p. δὲ (Eug tre p. 6°): ‘Unquestionably, 
these Woes must be τορῶς as an expansion of the thought 
hy the recorder of the narrative’ UE Holesimanun, Synoptiker, 
p. 102. The Woes of Luke were constructed tor the purpose of 
strengthening and explaming [the Beatitudes} according to the 
inode of Dt 27 15. 20, 7, 653, and not without a remembrance of 
Jer 68, Mie Zi? Simuarly BoWetss, Feine Δ 1 Pratest, 
Theal 185, p. 15L), Wernle (Synoptisehe Praue, p. 62), Schleier- 
macher, Strauss. FF. Η Woods, £2 pos. Tintes, 18028, p 256, save? 
The flist Christaans ‘aimed at giving the general scnse rather 
than the exac6 words. We cau cushy understand, δ σεν an early 
preacher »0 repeating the Beatitudes as to give them in what 
may be called a negative as well as a positive form 5 especially 
when by so doing he Would be making a inore cxvact parallel 
between the blessings and cursings ot the old law and the bless- 
ngs and cursings of the new law. Such a modification of 
Chnist’s language noght ase in course of time quite uncon. 
soously, when we remember how often s0 stiiking ἃ puition of 
vur μοῦ 5 teaching must have been repeated to catechumens,’ 
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Psalma, have to do first of all with present well- 
being. The term μακάριος appears in this con- 
nexion, as always,* to refer to that condition of 
true well-being which results from committing 
one’s self wholly to God, with the purpose of living 
according to His will; it connotes also the effect 
produced by this status, namely, the peace and joy 
arising from the consciousness of God's approval 
and blessing, and the feeling that one’s present 
and future well-being is assured. The conception 
of blessedness in Mt 5°" is not essentially different 
from that which the OT at its best had already 
presented, but Jesus perfected and exalted the idea 
of blessedness, setting it before men with a new 
attractiveness and power. That Jesus’ Beatitudes 
re-echo the highest ideals and promises of the 
Psalms and of the Prophets has been frequently 
and truly noted; both the conceptions and the 
hrases stand in the closest relation to the OT. 
n the Beatitudes, as everywhere in His teaching, 
Jesus was building upon the foundation of the 
Hebrew religion, fulfilling it, ae. perfecting it and 
estiblishing it. 

The Beatitudes consist each of two pliases: the 
one expresses the condition, the other the result ; 
the one states the character or service to be attained, 
the other the blessedness of attaining it. In neither 
portion of the sayimgs are the phrases used by 
Jesus new ones; on the contrary, they are teken 
up by Him from the OT and current Jewish ter- 
minology, and turned to good account in Lhs own 
teaching, receiving from Him a larger, higher im- 
port. Thus the phrases the ‘ poor,’ the ‘mourners,’ 
the “meek, the Shunecering and thirstang” the 
‘mercitul,’ the ‘pure im heart,’ the ‘ peacemiukers,’ 
the ‘persecuted,’ are staple conceptions and terms 
of the OT and of the Judaism of Jesus’ day. And 
the same thing is true of those ideas and phrases 
which constitute the second members of the Beata- 
tudes, the ‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ the ‘comfort of 
the alllicted,’ the ‘entering mto possession of the 
earth,’ the ‘satisfaction of longing for mghteous- 
ness and truth,’ the ‘seeing God,’ and the ‘ hecom- 
ing sons of God. Jesus’ use of OT and current. 
religions terminology served to form an essential 
connexion between His hearers and Himself; but 
He did not use it as a mere matter of expedicnec, 
a pedagogical device to gain the attention and con- 
Genes of His hearers; rather He used it because He 
found an essential unity between His own ideas and 
those of the Hebrew prophets. These phrases in 
their highest meaning were rooted in fundamental 
spiritual needs, realities, and aspirations such as 
Jesus came to satisfy, to proclaim, and to fulfil. 

The Beatitudes present each a special idea, but 
they ure not πε πάν exclusive. An organic unity 
binds them all together, and they interlace with 
one another. Like so many facets of a diamond, 
they present the ideal life in cight diflerent aspects, 
they indicate the several characteristics which make 
up the whole. The specific meaning of each of the 
Beatitudes must be carefully determined, in order 
that we may apprehend correctly the ideal of Jesus 
for men which they embody. 

(1) " Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ £ The plnase ‘the poor’ (πτωχοί 
ΞΕ δ and 238) was a current one among the Jews, 


* 8ce the discussion of the term in the footnote * on p. 11>, 

+ Tholuck, Bergrede 5, p. 69 (ing. tr. p. 66): ‘There can be no 
doubt—and this should he enictully noted -that all the ideas 
which meet. us herein the Sermon on the Mount, those of the 
Kingdom of God, tho righteousness of that kingdom, the poor in 
spirit, the pure in heart, seeing (tod, ete., were no new ideas, 
but well-known ones, of which Christ only revealed the deepest 
meaning.’ The passiyres of the OT in which these ideas are 
found will be indicated below. 

Mt 53 μακαριοι of ττωχοὶ τῶ πνεύματι, ὅτι αὑτῶν ἔστιν ἡ βασι- 
λεία τῶν οὐρανῶν : Lk 630 μακαριοι οἱ στωχοι, ὅτι ὑμετέρα ἐστὶν ἡ 
βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ, Thea Gospel of Matthew usually, though not 
always, employs the phrase ἡ βασιλείῳ τῶν οὐρανῶν, while all the 
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arising in the OT period and bearing a somewhat 
technical meaning (see art. PoOR in vol. iv.) It 
designated that class, generally in humble cireum- 
stances, who lived the higher life, fixing their 
thought upon God and seckhing His spiritual bless- 
ings, instead of living in a worldly way, to aceumn- 
late property and to attain social distinction and 
political power ; they were in the world, but not of 
it; they were the faithful and righteous ones whom 
God could approve and bless.* It seems probable, 
since Jesus in the Beatitudes has taken up many 
current Jewish phrases to put upon them His 
own interpretation, that) He here used the phiase 
‘the poor’ in the sense of, and with regard to, the 
current conception of if. In that case the words 
‘in spirit,’ which in Matthew are associated with 
the phrase, but not.in Luke, may be an expansion 
of the original utterance made in the Greek tor the 
purpose of protecting Jesus’ words tron a material 
misinterpretation.f The τῷ πνεύματε would, then, 
although a later addition, preserve the original 
meanmge of Jesus; as it stands, i limits of πτωχοί 
(ποὺ μακάριοι) asa pliase of closer delinition,t like 
‘the pure im heart’? of Mt δὲ and the ‘lowly in 
heart’ of Mt 11"; et. also Mk 513. 1Co PF It 
fixes the sphere in which the poverty is predicated, 
Jesus means, not that spiritual poverty im i itself 
a good thing, but that the man who has a deep 
sense Of his spiritual deficieney and dependence 
upon God will turn to Him, and wall then receive 
the spiritual blessings which he needs. There- 
tore the phrase ‘the poor m spirit’ designates an 
internal rather than an external condition,a moral 
and spimtual rather than an economic status.§ 


other Gospels and the other books of the NI use ἡ βασίλεια, τοῦ 
Heov. Did Jesus use both phrases in then Anunair equivalents ? 
If so, did the two phrascs mean different things? Or was ouly 
one of the phrases used by Jesus, Lhe other being of a different 
origin? Tf so, which was Jesus phrase? These questions have 
been vartously answered. The taajortty of scholars, however, 
are of the opimon that the two phrases are adenticalin meanimne, 
that Jesus was accustomed to use both of them, and that Has 
more frequent term was ‘the Kingdom of Gail’ (See esp. 
0 Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, pp 191-.)} The other phrase, 
*the Kingdom of Ilcaven,’ is to be explumed as arising out of 
the fallacious reverence for the name of God which char 
acterized the Jewish people and Jed them to use ciucum- 
locutions instead of speaking the name itself. Jesus, however, 
did not. share this superstitious revard for the name of God, on 
the couttary, he spoke of God constantly. The First Gospel 
adopted the phrase, ‘the Kingdom ot Heaven, which probably 
was In general use among Jewish Christians, in order to be more 
acceptable to the Jewish readers for whom it was intended 
On the other hand, in the Second and Third Gospels, and 
elsewhere, the phrase ‘the hingdom of God’ occurs, since this 
universal use of terms was moe aceeptable to the great body 
of Gentile Christians for whom and alnong whom most of our 
NT books were written. 

*So Ps 012 18 102 9 12 195 4017 E929 Fee 4 12 13 30 4 BEI 1HN22 
1137, Is 612 (cf Lk 415) 662. Sce Achelis, Bergprediqgt, p. Tf 5 
Kahisch, SK, 1806; Klopper, Zeitseho. ff. woss. Theol, L804; 
Wellhausen, Israelitische wu. Judische Geschichte 3, 1697, ch. 155 
Rahlis, yy uad ἫΝ in den Psalinen, 180}, Ὁ Weiss, Predigt 
Jesu vom Reiche Gottes2, 1900, pp. 183-185, Driver, art. Poor 
in vol. ἵν, who argucs for Rahlfs’ distinetion between ὧν (poor, 


needy) and 337 (humble Cowards God) 

+ Itas obvious that when Jesus’ words came info the hands 
of the Gentiles, who were not tamiliar with the history, litera- 
ture, ideas, and rehgious terminology of the Jews, there would 
be great danger of His words bemg mrunderstood = The πιὸ 
Reatitude, for instance, was hkely to be misinterpreted, bec aise 
the term ‘poor’ was used by the Gentiles only ina mate 
sense, not with an ethico-rehg@ious content. Te was theretore 
necessary to add the words ‘10 spuitt,’? in order that Jesus’ 
meaning might not be nusunderstood = Modern nelish τὶ ave 
of the term ‘poor’ 18 alyo economic instead of releions, and 
therefore we also need the words ‘im spint’ to punud ay unst 
misinterpretation,. 

TSo 11. Uoltzmann, Wbbeken, Kaluseh, Klopper, Thohick, Τὸν 
Weiss The τνεύματι does not rier to the Holy ΡῈ τς as main. 
tained by Achelis (Bergprediyt, p 6), 80 that tlie phrase ‘the 
peor m spint’ does not mean ‘the poor through the Woly 
Spirit,’ nor ‘the poor by the Holy Spi,’ nor ‘the poor m 
the possession of the Holy Spirit? Rather, the vvtupeass refers 
to the spiritual nature of the man hinisclt 

$Su the best of the ancient comment itor, Origen, Chlirtses- 
tom, Aurustine, Theophylact, and neat all modern scholars, 
Tholuck, Bergrede”, p.63f (Eng. te p 70f.)2 fa consciousness 
of poverty m the blessings of salvution... . The idea of 
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Jesus’ tenching as recorded in Matthew. It is 
intelligible how the more spiritual teaching might 
have been coarsened in transmission, under the 
influence of strongly held false theories concerning 


This is in accordance with the tone of the whole 
group of Beatitudes, for they present an ideal of 
character and service in its essential clements ; 
while external conditions, the possession or lack of 


operty, are not essential. The Beatitudes and 

Voes, as given by Luke, speak only of material 
want and misery; * but that is a perversion of 
phosieal poverty 1s here carried over nto the sphere of poverty 
Oi spot, .. those poorare pronounced blessed who ere sensible 
of their spritial poverty’ hahisch, SA, 1806, says that the τῷ 
avers is added ‘in order to remove the poverty into the realm 
of the religous sense’ Klapper, Zeitschr, fous Theol, 1691, 


holds that there 1s no reference isthe ρα πᾶς of Matthew to 


the pour in social position; rather they are the ΤῊΣ in spirit nal 
Linnga, those who τῷ opposition to the wise anc 


they long for dbreet Divine mstauction 

Jesu vom Rewhe Cottes2, 1900, pp 180-182 
*poor” .. . not because they have πὸ mones, but becaure, as the 

PINT OY, they have no religions, and therefore no social, stand- 
ing = They do not belong to the ryhteous, prous ¢clasa, but are 
ahunned by then hike the lepers They could not and 
would not conform to the conventional standard of μον But 
What was to hinder them from pourmg out their heart before 
therr God in (heir ΠῚ chamber? They five as children of 
Godanatroe sunploaty, nave and unassusung, without great 
joy over their condition, beeause it has been so deeply im- 
pressed upon them that they never can attain the true righteous- 
ness aceording to the Pharisaie weal... They do not realize 
that they already have, what 1s precious in God's syht, vo τραῦ 
καὶ yrurioy πνίυμας (1 34) They do not see that God, in hes 
mastertous wisdom, has chosen to pass by the wise and the 
earned an order to reved Kalvataon to gust such vy as they 
(ct Lk 10%), Mt 181 4γ᾿- κ true that a materialistic interpre- 
tation of the tnst Beatitude prevailed in the early and middle 
Chrishian centuries, whereby voluntary poverty was pro- 
nounced blessed , and thiiview τα ΒᾺΠ taken by Roman Catholic 
commentators, a8 Tivo Weiss, Berqprediqt, po 10 The Lukan 
form of the Beatitudes arose out of and gave a foundation for 
thus false attitude towards matenal things Bat the whole 
notion of ascefiaisme 1s wrong? Jesus neither taught nor prac- 
Lined it, ΠῚ did not rqcud material poverty and phivasienl 
misery asin themselves meritorious [0 cannot be said that 
the poorer men are, the better they are: not even when the 
poverty is voluntary | Jesus did not require the abandonment 
of wealth, νὰ 1 tn specific cases where it) formed an msuper- 
able obstacle to spnattal well bemg; what He did repre was 
the aupromacy of the spritual lite and the right use of material 
things. 

*$o 0. Holtz7mann, dehen Jesu, 1901, p 186f 9 Similarly 
Plammer, Conan on Luke, p 179 ‘In the four [Beatitudes] 
that) Luke vives, the more spaituel words which oecur in 
Matthew ate αὐ" αἰ, and the blessings are assiyned to more 
Caternal conditions Actual poverty, sorrow, and hunger are 
declared to he blessed (as bem opportunities for the exercise 
of internal virtues), and this doctrine iw emphasized by the 
corresponding Woes pronounerd upon wealth, jolhity, and fal- 
ness of bread (as bemeg sourees of temptation)’ Here the 
materialistic tone ot the Lukan Beatitudes 1s recognized, but 
the writer has avoided the problem of adjnstmpe the two 
accommis of the Beuitudes fo each other by regarding them 
as two dh tinet utterances on difterent. occasions, this is to 
ignore the facts and dita of the Svnoptic problem Wendt, 
Lehie να W741, thinks that the econonuc poor are meant: 
* Because this salvation ot eternal Ife offers an incomparably 
nch return for all (roubles of the earthly hfe, Jesus can at the 
beginning of His discourse concerning the true righteousness 
Pronounce blessed the poor, the hungry, the mourning, the 
uaa με hecause of their future partietpation in the heavenly 

Hessedness of the Kingdom of God dis meanmg here is not 
thaton earthly poverty and onhappiness as such les the ground 
for their Jonging for the future salvation of the Kingdom of 
God ; still less in the following Woes against the rich, the satisa- 
fied, (he langhing, and the prawed, does He present earthly 
happiness asinitse Hf the ground for the future lose of salsation 
Me antends only to athim with the greatest emphasis that all 
future salvation as the single true and full salvation, in compari- 
fon with which the carthh unhappiness i insignificant, and 
earthly happiness ts not really such Consequently he declares 
that those very persons who trom the world's pomt of view are 
counted miserable are the traly happs ones because of the part. 
which awaits Cherm in that future salvation’ Wendt holds that 
the Lukan form of the Reititudes, together with the Woes, 18 
anthentic as against the Matthew report, and can therefore μιν 
this interpretation, but af the Beatitudes of Matthew are the 
more authentic report, then Jesus’ teaching at this point must 
he understood ag presented by (hem--and they give a very 
different set of ideas | Nabisch, SA, 1890, interprets : * Blessed 
arc those who have freed their minds from the earthly wealth : 
for theirs 1s mstead the heavenly wealth . . . The absence of 
earthly goods and happiness is placed in the foreground, here 
[μι Matthew) ag in Luke; but not as there (hat accidental 
poverty must be blessed, only that voluntary, qinet. and meek 
poverty will he blessed... . Pregard the Lukan form lof the 
firat Beatitude] aa the more onginal, but at the same time hold 
that the First. Evangelist in his added phrase has come nearer to 
the actual meaning of Jesus than the Third Evangelist, who 


understanding 
(Mt 172°) are chiaurac terized as “babes or ‘httle children’ (Mt 
1, dissatasficd with the traditional wisdotn of the seribes, 
J Wers, Lredigt 

‘They are called 


a man’s relation to the material world, to the form 
which Luke derived from his sources; but how 
could the reverse have happened? Who could 
subsequently have perfected Jesus’ teaching by 
creating the lofty spiritual conceptions contained 
in Mt 5.151» 

Jesus wished to establish, as the first principle 
of the better life, that true well-being is not 
reckoned in earthly goods, or obtained by them ; 
on the contrary, ideal manhood and womanhood 
come through complete self-committal to God, 
dhawing from Tim our spiritual sustenance, mak- 
ing His will our will, and finding in His supreme 
purpose the only object of our lives. Of such inen, 
and of such alone, can it be said that the Kingdom 
of God is theirs. He would turn men away from 
the customary material standard of well-being to 
the pursmit of the highest good, where one’s ex- 
ternal conditions become a matter of comparative 
indiflerence. Those are blessed who, iustead of 
being self-secking and self-suflicient, strive ear- 
nestly for that communion and co-operation with 
God which will enable them to realize the highest 
type of character and to perform the highest kind 
of service. The conditions of possessing the Kinw- 
dom are not. external but internal, not material 
but spiritual. Poor and neh may alike possess it. 
The poor have it, not as a rewaid or a recompense 
for their poverty, but because they sel their hearts 
on things which are above; and the rich have the 
Kingdom for the same reasun, inasmuch as they use 
their material possessions for the spread of mght- 
cousness, truth, Joy, and peace. 

The second clauses of the Beatitudes respectively 
express the results of realizing the character or 
verforming the service deseribed in the first. clauses. 
They aie promised blessings which correspond to 
current longings, and are worded in the fixed 
phrases by which those longings had of old found 
expression = These blessings, although varied in 
ἴοι αι, are kindred in meaning ; they promise not 
so much ἃ number of different things, as they con- 
vey the idea in various ways that the entire good 
of which God is the creator and provider will come 
to those who sincerely seck 10 in the way He 
appoints.t ‘The Kingdom of God’ was a phrase 
δι had Jong been used to express all conceiv- 
alle good, to sum up the longings of the devout 
souls of Isracl. Jesus therefore tells them how 
they may obtain all their desire. And the pos- 
session of Lhe Kingdom is not a thing of the far dis- 
tant future, but of the immediate present: ‘theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ The Kingdom of God, 
while it has its consummation in the future, was an 
existing reality when Jesus spoke; and its blessings 
were available at once for those who would comply 
with the conditions of receiving them.t 

(2) ‘Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
be comforted.’§ Here, also, Jesus has taken up 
an ΟἽ phrase, which may be seen in Is G18 (‘to 
with Ebionitic tendency has interpreted the words of the Lord 
which lent themselves to this apparent, condemnation of all 
material possessions, as well as other words concerning the 
Kingdom, 11 a similar way ἢ 

*Yot O Holtzmann, Leben Jest (1901), p. 186f., holds that 
just this change was made. 

1 So Kabisch, SA, 1806; Ibbeken, Bergpredtyt®, p. 19. Tholuck, 
Bergrede>, p 67 (Eng. tr. p 64), says: {Il we consider the sub- 
stance of the several promises, we shall find that the) are all 
essentially identical, and that the difference is merely rhetorical ; 
formally, they correspond to the thing desired or possessed, but 
each of then really comprises all spiritual blessings ’ 

t Upon tho meaning and use of the term ‘Kingdom of God’ 
in Jesus’ teaching, see esp. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, it. 293-328. 

§ Mt δὲ μακάριοι of πενθουνσεί, ὅτι αὐτοὶ «αρακληθήσονται ; Lik Gab 
μακάριοι οἱ κλαίοντες νῦν, ὅτι γέλασετε. The Lukan form is second. 
ary, and its harsh, superficial tone is unsatisfactory. Compare 


with it Ja 49. 
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comfort all that mourn,’ o'>2ax) and Ps 1266 The 
term ‘mourning’ (πενθοῦντες) is so general a one 
that it is difficult to determine precisely its scope. 
The carly commentators inclined to regard it as 
the sorrow of penitence for sin (cf. 2 Co 14 7"), 
while others think of it as the sorrow which comes 
from aillictions, adversities, and persecutions.* 
There seems no suflicient reason why the term 
should not be understood here in the inclusive 
sense, to designate all those experiences of life— 
internal or external, physical, mental, or spiritual, 
—which bring sadness and sorrow to men. ‘The 
world is full of mourning; no one escapes the 
anguish of pain, disappointment, bereavement, and 
conflict with sin. And men have always longed 
for a better day, when this mourning shall be no 
more. It was one element of the Messianic hope 
that with the advent of that glorious Divine King- 
dom complete comfort and consolation for the 
world’s sorrows would be given to God's faithful 
ones, Is 617; cf. Lh 29. 418. Jesus gave the assur- 
ance that this hope would be realized. The Apoca- 
lyptist has a pees with thrilling joy the promise : 
‘And he shall wipe away every tear from their 
eyes; and death shall be no more; neither shall 
there be mourning, nor ΟἹ 5 img, nor pain any more : 
the first things are passed away’? (Rev 214), 

Although the promise of comfort is in’ the 
Beatitude expressed in the future tense, its bestow- 
ment is not. to be regarded as exclusively eschato- 
logical. As the Kingdom was present among men 
at the time when Jesus spoke these words, so the 
comfort of the Kingdom was already a present 
reality and available toall Not that all mourning 
was then to cease,—that stage belongs to the 
future consummation of the Kingdoin,—but that 
Jesus brought a true consolation for all sorrow, 
in the knowledge that God is a loving Father who 
does all things well, and that. all men, like the Son 
Himsclt, are perfected through suflermg (He δὲ 
JQ") Rest and peace came to the world in and 
through Christ. (Mt LT, Jn 14! 27 16°), 

(3) " Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit. 
the earth. + The idea is that of Ps 37" ‘the meek 
shall inherit. the earth,’ + and the LAX renders ox 
by πραεῖς. Meehkness is an OT ideal, and is closely 
related to that of the ‘poor,’ which Jesus had 
already taken up in the first Beatitude. This same 
Hebrew wotd is rendered τὰ the English VSS now 
by the une word, now by the othe: ; also @vax, com- 
monly translated ‘poor,’ is sometimes translated 
‘meek? (ef. Js 011 in RV text and margin, and see 
Lk 418), In Is 667 the term ὯΝ 1s associated with 
mrvns3 and “gxdy 390, where the three ideas seem 
closely akin : ‘To this man will 1 look, to him that 
is poor and of a contrite sphit, and that trembleth 
at my word.’ Cf. also Ps 25°38, Pr 16! The OT 
conception of meekness seems therefore to concern 
a man's alfitude towards God rather than towards 
other men. The opposite of this meekness is 

ride and arrogance towards God, and such men 
Je will bring to nonght, Ps 75*7 9474, It is 
preys This attitude towards God which Jesus 
1a8 in mind when He says, Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for 1 am ineek and lowly in 


* For the former view, Clem Alex , Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
recently Achclis ; for the latter view, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
and recently Ibbeken. 8B. Woiss holds that 1t ts impossible to 
tell whether the one or the other iden is intended or both. 
Tholuck, Beryrede5, p 73 (ng tr p. 79), saves: ‘The mourning 
spoken of 18 the sorrow of penitence immediately flowing trom 
a felt poverty of od Va .. + This penitential grief is not, how- 
ever, to be regarded as confined to the period of conversion, 
but ought to be viewed ax 4 continuous condition of the soul.’ 

t Mt δῦ μακάριοι οἱ πραεῖς, ὅτι αὐτοὶ κληρονομήσουσιν τὴν yny. 
Luke has no parallel. 

t Bacon, Sermon on the Mownt, pp. 116, 127, holds that this 
Beatitude was not given by Jesus, but ‘is a mere scribal gloss, 
ἃ. marginal addition from Ps 8711}, which has crept in after v.3 in 
some manuscripts, after v.4in others.’ This is a possible, but 
not a likely, hypothesis. 
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heart: and ye shall find rest. unto your souls’ (Mt 
1139), And the ‘meek’ who in the third Beatitude 
are pronounced blessed are those who live in trust- 
ful submission to God, secking to know and to do 
His will; humility rather than  self-assumption 
and pride characterizes them. Compare also the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, Lh 18°14, 
They become a part of the great world, and are 
fellow-labourers with God in His great purposes, 
instead of being ends in themselves and isolated 
elements in the Divine system. They do not 
thereby lose their identity and their importance ; 
instead, by complete self-committal to God, they 
find the perfect realization of themselves, and 
achieve a personality of greatest influence in the 
universe. 

A necessary outworking of this meekness to- 
wards God is a quality of gentleness, forgiveness, 
and self-abnegation ino a man’s relations (0. his 
fellow-men. This is the conception which St. Paul 
seems to have had of the meekness of Jesus, 2 Co 
10° (ef. also Eph 4%, da 3’, 1 P34); and αὖ 1 the 
meaning which the eather interpreters found in 
this Beatitude, since they paid more heed to the 
classical Greek usave of πραεῖς than to the Hebrew 
conception of 3g. The Greehs had scarcely an idea 
of that humility of man towards God which formed 
so true and striking an clement in the religion of 
Istael. 

When Jesus promised that. the meek ‘shall in- 
herit the earth,’ He adopted the popular phrase of 
the Hebrew covenant conception, which was then 
in use among the more deeply religious as a sym- 
holie expression to denote all those good things 
which were to come with the Messiame kingdom * 
The material and ephemeral elements of this hope 
Jesus passed by; but the spiritual content of 1t, 
the inspiring expectation that God wonld triumph 
over the world in the persons of His faithful and 
obedient. servants among men, Ile reafhrmed. Not 
did Jesus conceive that this supremacy of the meek 
on the earth would be solely eschatological and 
catastrophic ; quite the reverse, for the prowth of 
the Kingdom was to be gradual (Mk 4°°-3"), and the 
dominance of the world by meekness and humility 
ix progressively realized. Men of such character 
become increasingly influential and successful ; the 
Divine ideal is making its wayamong men. Every 
passing: year marks real advance towards the sup- 
remacy of the people of God.4 

(4) ‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled’? Phe 

* The phrase PIXON UTD arose ina literal senre, with refer- 
ence to the inheritanec of the Promised Land of Cannan by the 
Israchtes 3 ef Gn 101. Dt 438, Jos ii" After the Israchtes had 
come into possession of Canaan, the conception was enlarged, 
and the phrase became figuratively used to designate an antici 
pated matenial, moral and spiritual supremacy ΟἹ the people of 
God on the earth, as in Pso?, esp vv ΜΙ already quoted, and 
in ΤῊ 9599. “The meek will he rude in judgment, and the meek 
will he teach hus way... . dls sout shall dwell at ease, and 
his seed shall inherit the land.’ See also Is 602), Dn 727, and 
in the NT the odea can be seen m Mt 25%4, Mk 127, Ro dle, 
Gal 31%, Rev 59 10 

t Tholuck, Bergrede, p 78 (eng tr. p. 85): ‘In this promire 
humulity and meekness are by him pronounced to be the truly 
world-conquening prneiple, with reference to ther ultumate 
vietory mn the history of the future’ B. Weiss thinks this idea 
hes very remote from the passage, and deseribes the mech ag 
‘those quiet sufferers who, trusting in God, hear, without bittar- 
ness or a feeling of revenge, the abuge of those who afflit and 
persecute them ὙΠῸ painful consciousness of their own short- 
comings makes them humble when they are treated unjustly by 
others’ Certainly this teaching is germane to Jesus (Mt 63%), 
but. it comes under the eighth Beutitude rather than under the 
third 


1 Mt 58 μακαριοι of πεινῶντες καὶ διψῶντες τὴν δικαιοσύνην, ὅτι 
αὐτοὶ χορτασθνσονται. Lik 6218 μακάριοι οἱ πεινῶντε" νῦν, ὅτι χορτασ- 
θησεσίε. Ii may be that the original saying was shorter than 
that which appears in Matthew's Greek form, the τὴν δικ or 
even χαὶ deb τὴν Osx being possibly an expansion ; but it scems 
sufficiently clear that im any case the Matthew account pre- 
serves the true idea, and that, the matenal tone of Luke's 
Beatitude (compare his corresponding Woe, 625) is a later per- 
version of Jesus’ utterance. 
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terms ‘hunger’ and ‘thirst,’ representing the 
fundamental physical necessities, had been of old 
used symbolically to denote intense spiritual long- 
ing, cf. Is 49! 55!-? 65", Am 84, Ps 34% 2° 42) (and 
in the NT see Jn 6% 737, Rev 22): 2); χορτάζομαι also 
was used figuratively of spiritual supply, Ps 17° 
1079. OF the meaning of this Reatitite there can 
be no doubt. The righteousness which men are to 
seek is that righteousness which the entire Sermon 
is designed to elucidate and to enjoin. Those 
who earnestly desire it are pronounced blessed, 
because it is theirs; every one who sincerely wills 
to have righteousness ebtains it (Rev 22"), Right- 
cousness was the technical Jewish term to connote 
that quality and quantity of character and con- 
duct which God requites of men, and which it is 
the one aim of Infe to attain. It was Jesus’ mission 
to coriect and to perfect men’s conception of 
righteousness, and to inspire them to its actual 
realization. In this Beatitude He speaks of the 
blessedness of those who Jong for meghteousness, 
while in the other Beatitudes and throughout the 
discourse He shows them what true righteousness 
is, and how it is to be obtamed. Since righteous- 
ness consists in tight character and service, 1t 
cannot be externally bestowed,* but must be 
achieved, by cach individaal, with the help of God 
through Christ. And its achievement is a process 
of growth into the hkeness of our Divine Example. 
It is the glory of the Gospel that to every desirous 
soul is promised the attamment of God's ideal for 
him and membership im the eternal Kingdom of 
the sons of God. 

(5) ‘Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy. 4} Τῦ 1- probably by intention that 
this Beatitude stands immedtutely after the one 
concerning righteousness, for in both OT and NT 
the two ideas of righteousness and mercy are cor- 
relatave Ὁ Mie 6°‘ He hath showed thee, Ὁ man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love merey, and to 
walk humbly with thy God? (ef. also Ps 184-25, Is 
5811). Mt 237! § Woe unto you, seribes and Phan. 
sees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
eunnnin, and have Jeft undone the weightier 
matters of the law, judyment. [ie. justice 8), and 
mercy, and faith’ There is no righteousness 
without merey, whether of God or man. One of 
the most frequent ΟἿ᾽ ideasis that Gad is merciful 
towards men, and one of ifs most frequent injune- 
tions 18 that men must be likewise merciful towards 
one another. Jesus re-established both teachings, 


* Nother in thos passage nor clacwhere does Jesus use the 
term ‘righteousness’ in the forensic sense to which St. Paul 
gave currency. That God does, in His love and merey, pardon 
and receive every man who im and through Christ sets him- 
self seriously towards the Divine ideal, 1s abundantly taught 
by Jesua; but He does not use this term to denote that rea 
So nearly all commentators. Achelis, Berqpredigt, p. 22° ‘The 
words indicate that high degree of Jonging which rests upon 
the certainty that the object of the longme is essential to lite, 
that without 16 life would become death — Righteousness 1s the 
object af such demre ; what is meant by it 1a that mora) con- 
dition which is in accordance with Gad’s will’ Ἐς Weiss defines 
the righteousness here referred to as that ‘mghteousness which 
corresponds to the norm of the Jnvine will, the highest good 
of every true Israelite, upon the possession of which depends 
the certainty of God's good pleasure and the participation in 
all the promises. The Kingdom of God proclaimed by Jesus 
offers men this good in an abundance which wall satisfy all lone- 
ings, bring full contentment, and fill thern with mghteousness. 
for in the Kingdom of God, and only there,—though there with 
the preatest of certainty,—will the ideal of mehteousness he 
actually realized.’ 

1 Μὶι 1 μακαριοι οἱ ἐλεήμονες, oT: αὐτοὶ ἐλενθβώσονται, Luke has 
no paruiiel 

Ὁ So closely connected are the two ideas that the Hub, Apts, 
which more commonly should be and is represented m= the 
LAX by δικαισσύνη, ia at times translated by fAtmeacun; cf Db 
62 941s, Jy 245 $36 1030, 15. 127, In the Sermon passage Mt οἱ 
ἰλενμοσυννν Oppears 88. B variant reading of δὲν αιοσινην, the 
former, however, is not strongly attested (2 agaimst 8D), and 
is accepted by few scholars. 

§ So ΗΠ. Holtzmann, 1. Weiss, Wendt; ef Ps 535. 
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and gave them preat prominence in His instrue- 
tion. Mercy is twofold: subjective and objective. 
Subjectively, mercy requires that a man ehall be 
loving and forgiving towards all; not revengeful 
nor cherishing ill-will; not thinking evil of others 
(Mt 187-55, 1 Co 137, Eph 4%), Objectively, mercy 
requires that a man shall show deep, inexhaustible 
sympathy with all his fellows, manifesting itself 
in unremitting, helptul service, and in a loving 
considerateness towards all (Mt 5-48 910-18 497 
ona) Lik 10-97 16, Ro 19°21, Gal 5%, Col 
g14 1 Jn 318), Tt is striking that in the Beati- 
tudes no specific mention is made of Jove, although 
love (towards God and man) is proclaimed by Jesus 
as the sum of all duty (Mt 224+", cf. Ro 13%", 
Gal δ᾽). And farther on in the Sermon, at 
Mt 5®-, the duty of love is explicitly taught. 
But the fact is, that although the term ‘love’ does 
not appear in the Beatitudes, yet the idea of love 
underlies every one of them. Roughly grouped, 
the first four concern love to God, the last four 
love tomen. All that the cight Beatitudes contain 
is but an application of the principle of love to the 
most important aspects of life, formulating more 
specifically what love requires in the essential ex- 
perience and relations of human existence. 

‘The merey of God precedes the merey of men, 
and is its prototype. Inasmuch as God is mercitul 
towards men, He rightly requires that men shall 
be merciful towards one another. In the parable 
οἱ the Unmerciful Servant this is most impressively 
fanght, Mt 151-65... And as the Jast verse of the 
passage sets forth, unless men show merey im their 
relations to each other, God cannot ultimately 
deal mercifully with them; ef. also Mt 6", Mk 
11, Eph 455, Ja 2 ‘This is not telabation on 
God's put. ΕΠ it seems severe, it is yet a necessary 
provision to the end that love may tuuimph in His 
world. If Jove is to transtorm all and to reign 
supreme, then whats unloving must disappear. 

(6) ‘Blessed mie the pure im heart: for they shall 
see God.’ * The phiase ‘piu ein heart” oceurs in Ps 
73! (ago 2, LXX τοὺς εὐθέσι ty καρδίᾳ) and in Ds 
244 (395 22, ΤᾺΝ λαθαρὸς τῇ καρδίᾳ) ; ct. also Ps 5170, 
In the ΝῊ the phrase is only twiee used (1 Τὶ 1, 
2 TT 2"), although the thought 15 sees asive, 
The term καρδία, corresponding to the Hebrew 3} 
and in the NT detiving its signification there- 
from, denotes the essential personality, the inner 
central self, where all feeling, thought, and action 
oriyinate.| In its dative form here it indicates 
the sphere in which the purity is predicated, like 
τῷ πνεύματι in the first Beatitude. By ‘ purity of 
heart’ is meant that profound sincerity and up- 
rivhtness of thought and feeling which produces an 
honest, clean, holy life in all its elements and 
1elations. It does not need to be said that this 
condition of things can exist only where the indi- 
vidual is committed, body and soul, to the love 
and obedience of God, and regards all men as his 
brethren and himselt as a sacred trust. Jesus has 
in mind the supeficial standards of goodness 
which prevailed in [is day. The rich young man 
had kept all the commandments from his youth, 
and yet his heart was set upon his material 
possessions (Mk 107!) ; the Phansees outwardly 
appemed righteous unto men, but within they 
were full of hypocrisy and iniquity (Mt 23%), 
Against) such shallow, false conceptions of right 
hving, Jesns most emphatically sets the duty of 
real righteousness, of purifying the fountain of a 
man’s life in order that what flows from it may 
indeed be pure. 

That the ‘pure in heart’ ‘shall see God’ is an 


* ML D4 poexe pins οἱ καθαροὶ τῇ καρδία, ὅτι αὐτοὶ τὸν θεὸν ὄψονται. 
Luke has πὸ paralled 

tSee Wendt, Lehre Jesu, i 116-121; Cromer, Bibl.-Theol, 
Wortcrbuch 7 (1892), on doc,; art. 1 ΚΑᾺΤ in vol, in 
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essential result of their character, not a mere un- 
related reward for their goodness. Nor is this 
seeing of God a solcly eschatological event; for, 
while the perfect vision of Him belougs to the 
future, there is a present vision Which increases 
day by day with the growth of the pure in heart. 
Seeing God is, of course, not a physical process, but 
a spiritual one; it is to enter into full communion 
with Him, to be spiritually in His immediate pres- 
ence and to be at rest there, to share directly His 
favour, joy, and blessings. The phiase to ‘see 
God’ arose in ancient Hebrew usage out of the 
fact that men counted it a supreme privilege to 
come into the presence of an earthly king (1 I< 108, 
st 14) ;* how much more would it mean to come 
into the presence of the King of kings! The hope 
of such a vision of God grew with the development 
of the Hebrew religious conceptions, and became 
the rapturous aspiation of the ΟἽ" saints (Ps 117 
‘the upright shall behold his face’; 17% ‘ As for 
me, 1 shall behold thy face in righteousness; I 
shall be satisfied, when L awake, with thy like- 
ness’). In the N'Talsv the aspiration, now become 
a certainty, reappears (1 Jn 37 ‘we shall see him 
even as he is’; He 1515. Rev 224); the veil of the 
temple has been rent in twain (Mt 27%), for in 
and throuvh Christ men have numediate access to 
God. ‘This standing in the very presence of God, 
this direct communion with Him and direct re- 
poy, to Him, is more than a theological 
theory—it is an actual and essential fact of the 
utmost practical significance. God is not an 
absentee ruler, who can be dealt) with only 
through intermediaries ; on the contrary, those 
who love Jlim live in His presence, rest in’ His 
care, 1cccive His blessings, and participate in Lis 
Joy. 
(7) “ Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall 
be called sons of (τοι. 1 9 ‘The term εἰρηνοποιός 
occurs in the LAX form of Pr 10", and the thought 
is present also in Pr 12". But ‘peace’? was not so 
common an OT idea as those dealt with in’ the 
previous Beatitudes. Sume have maintained that 
the meaning of εἰρην. in this passage 1s exclusively 
passive, 2.6. ‘peaceable. But the mass of inter- 
preters find a larger meaning, which meludes this 
while containing also an active element—to make 
peace.t Certaimly Jesus’ idea here is comprehen- 
sive; Ile has in mind to commend and to inculcate 
the spread of pence—all hinds of peace- amon 
nen (cf, He 12, Ja 318). In this He is the great 
leader and example, Mt 11°", Jn 1477 (the paradox, 
Mt 10%), Eph 2848) Col 1 35 for God is the God 
of Peace, Ro 15%, 2Co 15", Ph 49 1 Th δέ", 
He 13%, who sent peace to the earth in Christ, 
Lk 23-34.) Peace between God and men was pio- 
claimed by Jesus, and peace between men and 
their fellow-men was enjomed. Peace therefore is 
the Christian ideal. Individual composure and 
social harmony are to be nought about by the 
concentrution of all interests and forces on the 
achievement of the individual and social ideal as 
taught by Christ, and by the realization, within 
one’s self and among all, of those Divine puneiples 
of concord and co-operation through which alone 
true peace can be obtained. 

The peacemakers ‘shall be called sons of God’ 
because in this essential characteristic they are 
like Him, the God of Peace. The fact that the 
article does not accompany the viol signifies that 

*On the ‘vision of God’ as held by Philo, sea Schurer, 
Geschichte d. Judiachen Volkex% (1808), vol. in. p. 561. 

t Mt 59 μακάριοι οἱ sipnveroios, ὅτι [αὐτοί] υἱοὶ Usov κληθήσονται. 
Luke has no parallel. 


Σ For the passive sense only, Grotius, Socinus, Wetstein, and 
recently Ibbeken, Bergpredigt +, p. 43, For an active meaning 


also, Luther, Meyer, Tholuck, Bleek, Achels, IJ. Holtzmann, 
BK. Weiss, and the RV. Others incorrectly regard the ‘peace’ 
mentioned as that obtained by the atoning work of Christ; so 
Chrysostom, Ntier. 
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the designation is to be understood qualitatively, 
This idea of sonship as consisting in moral resem- 
blance is of Heliew ouyin, and is found in both 
Testaments ; ef. esp. Mt 5%, Rev 21 The expres. 
sion ‘called’ sons of God 1s also a Hebraism, tound 
frequently in the Book of Isaiah ; its special fune- 
tion here seems to be to emphasize the fact of 
sonship (cf. Mt δ᾽", 1 Jn 3!) as something not only 
true, but recognized to be true, 

(8) § Blessed are they that have been persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kmpgdom 
of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
proach you, and persecute you, and say all manner 
ef evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.’* Although the essence and 
purpose of the gospel was peace, nevertheless 
those who enjoyed and endeavoured to spread this 
peace in (he world would incur 1eproach and abuse 
from their fellow-men, The OT does not supply 
passages suniar in form to this Beatatude, but the 
Hebrews had no Jack of experience in persecution 
for rightcousness’ sake, aaa the conception is de- 
veloped with marvellous insight and feeling in 
Is 40-66. In the NT it is an ever-present idea 
- the suflenimgs of the ΟἽ saints are reculled 
(Ele 11"), Jesus lives and dies a martyr to tins 
punciple, He predicted persecution for His fol- 
lowers (Mt 5'?) Jn 16°), and this persecution 
actually befell them (Jn 9, Ac 54 st, 1b 81 
4161, 6. primitive Chnstians bravely endured 
aud faithtully preached when they were despised, 
ostiieized, punished, and maliciously slandered.t 


* Mt G10-12 μακάριοι οἱ δεδιωγμέῖνοι tvexty δικαιοσυνης, ὅτι αὐφὼν 
ἐστὶν ἡ βασιλεία τῶν ουρανῶν. μακάριοι ἐστε ὅτῶν ὀνειδίσωσιν ὑμας καὶ 
ὀιωξωσιν καὶ εἰτῶσιν τῶν πονηρὸν καί ὑμῶν «ψευδυμέενοι ἵνεκεν ἐμοῦ, 
χαίρετε χω, ἀγαλλιᾶσίε, ὅτε ὁ μισθος ὑμῶν τολὺς ἐν τοῖς οὐράνοις" 
ουτως γὰρ εδιωξαν Tous προζυτας πους spe ὑμῶν. Lk 622 2 
μακάριοι ἐστε ὅταν μισησωσιν ὑμᾶς οἱ ἀνίρωτοι, καὶ ὅταν ἀφορισωσὶν 
ὑμα». καὶ ὀνειδίσωσιν χαὶ ἐχκβάλωσιν τὸ ὄνομα ὑμων ὡς Tovnpow bvexee 
Tou υἱοῦ τοῦ αν ρωτὸὼυ χαρῆτε ἐν ἐκείνη τὴ ἡμέρα καὶ σκχιρτησώτε 
δου γὰρ ὁ ἀεία πὲς υμῶν πολυς ἐν τῶ οὐρυνῷ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ yap 
ἑτόίοὺν τοι, τροδήταις οἱ τατερες αὐτῶν. Wilh revard to Lheso two 
reports of what must be revarded as a single utterance, two 
things are to be said: (1) the concsponding Luhan Beatitude 
6 2318 parallel not to Mt 510, but to Mt 612 19. It is suggested 
ahove that 5 and 61 12 may be dupheates, the one or the other 
passage appearing here through the process of compilation. 
Sune one feature of the Beatitudes wus ther briet, striking 
form (ihe the Ten Commandments of the OT), the oryzinal 
emhth Beatitude must have contained few waids, and 610 1 
closely parallel in form to the preceding seven Beatitudes ; both 
οἵ which things tavour ts oriimahty In Luke also the last 
Beatitudes is very long compircd with the others. Perhaps, 
therefore, Mt 6 12. and Lk 6% 23 are varying words from one 
Jnstorical saying, introduced here bya taansunittiuny or editorial 
hand because ot their close similarity in thought to that of the 
eighth Beatitude. Or another view would be that Mt 54 1245 
an expansion of the idea contamed in Mt 510 by Jesus Himuelf 
(or possibly by some subsequent Christian teacher when the 
persecutions actually came upon the Christians); for the 
essential thought of the three verses 14 the same, the peneral 
conception of persecution in v.29 being expanded in vv.1 12 into 
the specific ideas of verbal abuse, hostile acts, and false reports 
(2) The Lukan form of this Beatitude is in several respects 
secondary mm chatacter, τ it shows greater departure than 
Matthew's from the probable original form of the utterance 
These mouiicataons arose out of a freer handling in transnis- 
sion, & partial conformity to the new Gentile field im which the 
maternal circulated, and a greater yielding to the influence of 
the actual events of pee in the Apostolic age. The 
term μωσησωσιν 15. used in a characteristic Lukan way, cf Lk 
142% 1613 ΟἹ, The czfeawoi τὸ dvoun ὑμμὼν ὡς πονηρὸν, U8 AKO 
the ἀφωρισεν, refer to the exconmiutication of the Christians as 
heretics from the sy nagorues and other Jewish relavionships— 
things which actually happened, but which the Mutthean pas 
sage does not specitically predict. The ἐνέπεν ἐμκον of Matthew ts 
lnore oryeanal than the tvexe τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ ἀνιβρωτου of Luke Lk 
645, tirst clause, seems modified. Aud Lk 6°, last clause, shows 
various secondary elements, due to the denationalizing of the 
material. These phenomena are constant Linoughout Luke's 
Gospel as compared with Matthew's, 

ἡ The Qivdozeu of Mt 5! is attested by RBCE and the 
majonty of witnesses; it is omilted by P and certain other 
witnesses of the ‘Western’ text. The word ΙΒ therefore com- 
monly accepted here. But if the new claims for the ‘ Western’ 
type of text have good foundation, it 15. πο mpossible that this 
ψευδόμενοι 1k, τὲ. the terminology of Westcott-Hort, a ‘Western 
non-interpolation.’ Jesus, of course, mplied the thought which 
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And in this conduct they were richly blessed— 
not by the persecutions, but through them; for 
Jesus, of course, did not mean that persecutions are 
essential to the development of the ideal life, but 
only that, where outward circumstances are such as 
to induce them, they are blessed who steadfastly 
and joyfully gloily the Gospel. The ἕνεκεν δικαιο- 
σύνης of Mt 5! and the ἕνεκεν ἐμοῦ of the following 
verse are synonymous, The persecutions which 
would Ποῦ Jesus’ disciples were to be met in 
carrying forward the work which THe had begun ; 
Wf they lived as He lived, and taught as Le taught, 
they would eaxapenence the same treatment as 
He had received (Jn 77 1591714). Had He not 
been a true successor of the OT prophets in sufler- 
ing for righteousness’ sake (Mt o!4 238%) 2 With 
the advancing centuries the hind of persecution 
directed agaist Chiristianity has changed, and 
the amount has lessened; but Christian people 
can never expect to be free from misinterpretation, 
ridicule, and abuse until all men become devoted 
to the righteousness and truth for whieh Chiis- 
tianity stands, And this Beatitude promises the 
highest blessings to those who in trust, patience, 
and forgiveness uphold the Gospel, und allow the 
eTscention toe fully its own tine mission in then 
ives aud in the πα οὐ (He te!) 

These momised highest blessings are denoted 
here by the term ‘the Kingdom of Heaven,’ so 
that in the eighth Beatitude Jesus has returned to 
the promise which accompanied the first Beatitude. 
This conception of the Kingdom of Heaven is the 
inclusive one, sinee ib comprises all conceivable 
yood and biings absolute well-being. The phiase 
‘e@reat is your reward im heaven,’ which appears 
in Mt 5¢%—=Lk 67 is practically one in meaning 
with that of Mt 5' ‘tor thens is the Kingdom ot 
Heaven. * The term ‘reward? (μισθός) was taken 
over into the Gospel from the comercial, quid 
proquotermuinolory of legal Judaism 3 1s lecalisti¢ 
designation had therefore to disappear, and now it 
was a term to express those giaclous spiritnal 
blessings which are at hand and in store for the 
true Children of God. In this Beatitude, then, is 
promised ‘the Kingdom of Heaven? and ‘great 
rewaid,’ but not the Kingdom of Tleaven plus 
some additional reward, smee the Kinedom itself 
contains all the good which men ean tecere. 

6b. The World Alission.—Mt διὸ (ef. Lk 11 
144-8) Ε ‘Phe conneaton of these verses with 
those which preeede is close. Men of such chai- 
acter and conduct as Mt 5®9 has desermbed will 
assuredly meet with opposition and calumny, Mt 
52s but they must not on this aceonnt co mto 
hiding—rather must they stand forth, endure per- 
secution, and uphold the Gospel standard in the 
world, Mt 546) Salt is a preservative clement, 
light is a life-giving one;1 both were cunent 


it contains, but it was quite superfluous to express it, and its 
expression disturbs the proper emphasis» in the saying The 
word 18 much more likely to have been added later (as ἃ 
practically useful expansion) than to have been excluded 

* On the NT term ‘reward’ seo Bo Wes, Bild Theologie des 
NTS (1895), § 32, Tholuck, Beryrede5, pp. 99-10} (Eng. tr. 
p. 101.1.1; Achels, Berypredigt, pp 62-55 

t This section 19 regarded as not belonging to the original 
Sermon by Feine, H. Holtzman, Bo Weiss, Wendt, Bartlet, 
Bacon; 1b 18 defended by Achchs, Meyer, Pholuck, and most 
commentators, If the there of the discourse 18 comprehensive, 
as maintained above, these verses supply a logical and useful 
portion of the whole treatment given it. 

1 The exact function of salt which Jesus had here m mind 14 
somewhat uncertain: was it its quality to suve from decay, as 
in 2K 219 20(s0 Meyer, B Weiss), or its quabty a4 a pleasing 
condinent, as in Job 68, Col 46 (so Bleek, HE Holtzmann), or its 
ritual function as dev eloped in the ancrept sacrificial system, 
ef Mk 94 60 (go Achelis, Keil, Tholuck, Berarede 5, pp. 102-106 
{Eng tr pp. 10h-109])? The second of these views 18 perhaps 
too shallow for this passage, and the third too complex, too 
erudite , 1t seems a simpler and stronger utterance when the 
galt. ia conceived in its fundamental property of a preservative, 
The other metaphor, light, 1s one of the most common rehyious 
expressiong, cf. esp. Is 426 494 601.2, Jn 14 5.9 y12 1295 46. Eph 58, 
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figurative terms for spiritual realities, Men who 
appreciate the Divine ideal of life which Jesus has 
presented in the Beatitudes, and who strive to 
attain αὖ, are Ciod’s chosen instruments for the 
realization of His purpose in the world. They are 
to lve and to work among men, where their char- 
acter and their deeds may exert their full, true 
influence. ‘The Christian is ποὺ permitted cither 
to withdraw himself from the world, or to live an 
iwolated, unprofessed religious life in the world. 
Ue must not only himself be good and do good ; 
he must also help others into the appreciation and 
the attainment of the same ideal. Salvation is 
not meicly individual ; it is social as well. Until 
Christians do the most and the best they can with 
themselves and for all others, they are not faithful 
to the mission which Jesus has laid upon all of His 
tollowers, and the consummation of God's Kingdom 
is in so far delayed. 

c. Ltelation to the Old Testament.—Mt 511: (ef. 
Lk 1017, The logical relation of these verses to 
what precedes is clear: Jesus has set forth the 
new Gospel norm of life (5*'), and has enjoined 
His followers to live this life openly before the 
world (στο), now He proceeds to show the 
relation of this new Gospel norm to the Lebrew 
norm of hfe which in the OT had come down 
through the centuries and now held the field 
among His countrymen. Since Jesas’ ideal dil- 
fered so much fiom the current seribal standard 
(as any one could see), the question easily arose 
—not only among [lis opponents, the religious 
leaders of the day, but also among those who 
‘head him gpladly’—whether this revelation of 
God's will by Jesus was a wholly new revelation 
superseding that made by Moses and the Prophets. 
Jesus gave the answer to this question when He 
said, ‘Think not that T came to destroy the law 
or the prophets: 1 came not to destroy, but to 


fulfil.’* 


Ph 215.1 Th δῦ, The phrase of v.16 70 φῶς uvsewv, means cither 
‘the light which is intrusted to you,’ viz the Gospel (80 IL 
Loltzmann, B. Weiss), or ‘the heht which you are,’ as in v4, 

* Mt B!7 μη νομίσητε ὅτι 4Allov χαταλυσαι τὸν νόμον % τοὺς 
τροφητας᾽ οὐκ GAlov καταλῦσαι ἀλλα τληρῶσαι. The customary 
Phrase, ὁ vopeos καὶ οἱ τροξηται, ΙΒ ἣν Phrase which arises trom the 
Jewish designation of the OT literature, the voseos desinat ing 
the first five books, the rpogyres the remainder; while the whole 
phrase denotes the OT in ats entirety and ats umity [tag 
nolictable that in M6 17 we have the disgunctive particle ἡ 
instead of the usual xa in this phrase The variation 15. prob- 
ably imtentional, ntaoduced in order to sugpest that the Law 
and the Prophets were distinct portions of the OT, and that a 
diferent attitude might be assumed by the same person towards 
the two divisions- He nught abrogate either one without the 
other, but’ He wishes to abrogate neither (so Tholuck, Meyer, 
Ibbcoken, Bruce, Wendt, 1 Werss)} 

While Jesus mentions ‘the Piophcts’ in 617, We does not 
again refer to them throughout the whole following section, 
ἢ 18:18. All that He pores on to say pertaims to the Law, He 
does not present any sitiiar dlustrations of how the teaching of 
the Prophets 18 to be perfected This mlence concerning the 
Prophets is explained m different ways ΔΌΜΟΝ (Ber yprediqt, 
p. 79) thinks that tf what He said was true of the Law, that He 
ean not to destrey but to fulfil, a fertiore it was true of the 
Prophets The more common explanation 1s that He passed by 
the Prophets un the remamder of is teaching at thus point 
because He was much more in accord with thom, and because 
the contemporancous relyious teachers purd so little attention 
to the Prophets that He did not come seriuusly into conthet 
with them concermpg the prophetic teaching, Recently Pro- 
fessor Boggs (ἴχγοξ. Tomes, vir 305) has argued that Mt 6!7 ag 
piven by Jesus stood, ‘Think not that 1 came to destroy the 
Jaw: Jeame not to destroy but to tulfil,’ for ‘the Evangelist 
added the Prophets” mn order to make the statement reter to 
the whole OT This addition destroys the measure of the line, 
and has nothing m the contest of this discourse or in the ex- 
penience of Jesus to justify it) Tle was constantly charged with 
violating the Law, but nuwhere with destroving the Prophets.’ 
Bacon takes a similar view (Sermon on the Mount, pp. 87, 176), 
This hypothesis is worthy of consideration. The words 4 τοὺς 
στροφυτας nicht easily have been introduced subsequently to round 
out the onginal utterance of Jesus, tor of course He did come 
to fulfil both Law and Prophets; even though on this historical 
occasion [fe had spoken only of the Law, His attitude towards 
which was liable to be misunderstood and needed careful ex- 
phination The material contained in the First Gospel haa 
perhaps been retouched at several points to show Jesus as the 
tulfiller of the entire OT, and especially of the Propheta; the 
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Jesus’ constant warfare during His ministry was 
not so much against the OT standard of life in 
itself as against the interpretation of the OT 
standard wluch was held and taught in His day. 
For hundreds of years the priests and sertbes had 
been busily engaved with the legal literature οἱ 
their religion. These labours had resulted in an 
elaboration and externalization of the Law; so 
that when Jesus came the current Jewish teaching 
was in sume respects extremely perverse: (1) it 
largely ignored the Prophetic portion of the OT, 
which was the very soul of the Hebrew lustory 
and Bible; (2) it exalted legalism until Judaism 
had become a system of precepts for the perform- 
ance of an innumerable series of great and small 
duties which few could know and none could fully 
obey ; (3) it so externalized the Law that religion 
came to consist chiefly in the observance of minute 
ecremonial performances, While the internal, spon- 
aucous, and genuinely spuitual elements of the 
Law were neglected or ignored. Against this 
scribal abuse of the OT, Jesus had on many 
occasions to assert liumself, and He did so with 
vehemence. He would not keep their fasts (Mk 
218); He would not observe the Sabbath according 
to their code (Mt 12-4, Mk 23-35 Jn δ)᾽518). He 
denounced, with a πὸ prophetic insight and 
indignation, their whole lecislation rezarding the 
ceremonially clean and unclean (Mt 153-09. Mk 7-3, 
ef. Is Ue!7, Mic 68) ; He continually associated with 
the sinful and the despised who did not. keep the 
Law, in order to do them good (Mk 9.15.1, Such 
an attitude on Jesns’ part towards the teaching of 
the scubes and Pharisees was involved in His 
introduction of a Ingher standaud. In this atti- 
tude He was not, in fact, opposing the OT ; rather, 
He was defending it against the false interpreta- 
tion which had become ewrent. Nevertheless, 
and quite naturally, the Jewish leaders identitied 
their conception of the OT with the OT itself-- 
how could they be mistaken about it? Therefore 
Jesus was ἃ trailor to the religion, the history, 
and the literature of the 1ace; He richly merited 
a traitor’s death. It seemed to them Jogieal and 
conclusive, beenuse in their bigotry they regarded 
their own ideas and interpretations as heaven- 
penetrating and infallible. To be sure, Jesus’ 
teaching went much deeper thi the mere removil 
of the rubbish which had acenmulated about. the 
OT during the preceding centuries ; His work did 
not consist solely in re-establishing the OT as it 
came from the hands of its makers, But had the 
Jews been true to the OT in the breadth and 
heicht of its teaching, they would have welcomed 
Jesus instead of rejecting Hum ; they would have 
been prepared to appreciate and to receive the 
fuller revelation of God’s will which He brought 
into the world. 

That His Gospel was a fuller revelation, Jesus 
made abundantly plain. He did not re-enact the 
Ten Commandments, but only re-established the 
principles which underlay them (Mt 22). He 
abrogated such provisions and nnplications of the 
Law as were adapted only to the earlier stages of 
Civilization, thus: mere eaternal conformity to 
statutes regarding mozal conduct, Mt 52-4 27-28 ; 
divorce, 5-8"; the use of oaths, 5°37; the practice 
of retaliation, 5%; the pride of race, which made 
men despise other nations, 5*-", In these mutters, 
which ite dealt with as specimen cases, Jesus re- 
vealed an attitude, a method, and certain principles 
which He intended to be applied tu the OT through- 


phrase ‘the law and the prophets’ is a favournte one in 
Matthew, compare 712 with Lk 6315 2249 with Mk 1241, Lk 1035 
But to this argument it may be rephed that the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke, being written for use among the Gentiles, 
incorporated tradition from which inany of the distinc tly 
Jewish clements and phrases actually employed by Jesus had 
been removed in the interest of ἃ universal Gospel 
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out.* He did not repudiate the past, He did not 
even break with the best which the past had pro- 
duced ; He only developed and perteeted the high 
ideal of Iie which had found embodiment im the 
Hebrew Bible. He did not set the seal of absolute 
duty and truth upon all that the laweivers and 
prophets had taught. but He took up and reathi med 
the essential ethical prmeiples and religious ideas 
which the Hebrew laweicrs had endeavoured to 
formulate and the Hebrew prophets had en- 
deavoured to instal into the lives of men. That 
Jesus regarded His own revelation of the will of 
God as imincasurably superior to that contamed 
in the OT is most strikingly expressed when He 
siys, ‘Verily 1 say unto you, Among them that are 
born of women there hath not arisen a ereater 
than John the Baptist; yet he that is but little 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he?’ 
(Mt 118, ch also Mt 13"). To the same eflect is 
Mk 24)? “No man seweth a pnece of undressed 
cloth on an old garment; else that whieh should 
fill it up taketh from at, the new trom the old, and 
a worse rentoais made, And no man potteth new 
wine into old wine-shins; else the wine will burst 
the skins, and the wine pelsheth, and the shins.’ 
Fall of a similar meaning, also, 15. desns’ parabohe 
statement in Mt 13" “Every seribe who hath been 
made a disciple to the hingdom of heaven ts he 
unto ὦ man thatis a householder, which bineeth 
forth ont of his treasure thines new and old.’ { 
When, therefore, Jesus says, 1 cume not to de- 
stroy, but to fulftt? (Mt 5%), He places in onr hands 
the key to His aelation to the OT,’ and bids us see 
the continuity of God's purpose amone men, the 
eternity of night and truth, and the absolute cer- 
tainty that the Divine ideal is to develop and 
tanwnph in the world. In these words is comprised 
all that Jesus wis, and did, und taught; they de- 
scribe Disimission. And He telt Humselt competent 
to perform this mighty work, this manifestation of 
God to men, because He knew Hituself to be chosen 
by God and qualified by Him for the conveyance of 
this revelation, Smee He was superior to all pre- 
vious tevealers of God, [Te was capable of passing 
judgment upon their teachings ; He was appointed 
Lo pronounce what clements in those Leachines were 
of permanent and what of transient value. And 
1b was also His mission to unity, to perfect, and to 
establish the whole sum of rclieious and ethical 
ideas among men. For this service He had the 


* Jesusal tacked existing ideas, practices, and mstitutions only 
to the extent absolutely necessary for the establishment of tig 
gospel Many ot the evils and wrongs of society Te did not 
attempt to correct, many of the Current misconceptions He left 
for subsequent tcachers Lo remove. ΗΠ purpose was to ¢rans- 
form mankind, not to produce a social or political revolution, 
and Ile saw most truly that this transform ition was a proces 
for which abundant tune must. be allowed (ATG L324 36) MA a6 29), 
Jhs work was pot destructive but econstrucuive, nol negative but 
positive, as all true work for the world Ὁ Progress mvolyves 
the putting aside of old bottles for new, the correction of false 
ideas and practiecs, the Clearing away of spurious accretions, 
the defeat of those who counsel stagnation , lmt no one who 
follows Jesus’ esample in advancing the Kingdom will labour 
exclusively, or even primaily, to overthrow tha false, rather 
will he lovingly and trusttully devote himself to the est ublish- 
ment of whatistrue There is a ἀπ] difference between & 
enstical and a helpful attitude in one’s work for the world 

+ On the interpretation of Mb 132 sco particularly Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, 1. 349. 

St. Paul’s conception of the relation between the Law and 
the Gospel is the saine as that of Jesus, as mas be scen im the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians Tn ote ΝῈ Τὰ claus 
not to annul but to establish the Law , vot in form and letter, 
butin substance and spirit) | This is to achnowh dee the great 
law of progress, or development, in the univers An acorn 
fulfils its mission not. by renwuning an acorn, bub by ΠῚ ΟΜ ΤΗΝ 
into an oak, A clold fulfils its βίοι not by remaning ἃ 
child, but by becoming ἃ man So the OT Law was fulfilled and 
estubhished not by contamuing im literal force when men were 
ready for something better, but by becoming in due time 
through Christ a perfected revelation (of Gal 4! 9), adapted 
to the higher needs and possibilities of mankind On the atte 
tude of Jesus and St. Paul towards the Law, see esp art Law 
INHIB NT an vol. γε 
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Divine ideal within Himself, and needed no ex- 
ternal criterion. 

So that there secins no room for a difference of 
opinion as to what Jesus meant by saying that He 
came to ‘fulfil’ the Law and the Prophets. He 
could not have meant that He would secure the 
literal accomplishment of everything hoped for 
and promised in the ΟἿ᾽, as though the OT simply 
presented a programme which it was His mission 
to carry out. Nor could He have meant that He 
would secure the complete, hteral observance and 
performance of all that is commanded in the Law 
and the Prophets. He neither did nor attempted 
to do the one thing or the other. Lt His Jewish 
hearers naght at first understand Him to promise 
that in ‘fulfilling? the Law and the Prophets He 
would reaflirm their authority, and render and 
secure absolute obedience thereto, He yet ex- 
plicitly and emphatically provided against such a 
misconstruction of His words by what He mmedi- 
ately adds in vv.!%4_ Jesus could only have meant 
that He came to ‘ fulfil’ the Law and the Prophets 
by first perfecting them and then accomplishing 
them.* 


In accordance with this view of Jesus’ thought in Mt 517 must 
be interpreted 1Π|8 words in Mt 618 9. The tormer, v.18, seems 
to say. 1 aft inost emphatically that to the end of time t the 
OT Law, and every portion of that Law, shall remain and shall 
be actually and completely realized. The latter, v 14, seems to 
say. The nunute observance and meuleation of this OT Law, in 
every statute and in every detail, is literally and strictly re- 
quired of every member of the Kingdom of Heaven.j Now 


* This 18 now the generally accepted interpretation. Tholuck, 
Bergrede®, pp. 124,126 (Eng tr pp 125,127) + ‘So Christ has come 
to pertect, to fll up with religious kuowledge and life, all that 
in the OT revelation existed only in outhne. .. . That the ful- 
tiling: was mercly an external supplementing orimprovement of 
the Law cannot be admitted’ (ee Tholuck’s entire discussion of 
Mt 517, pp. 118-131 [Eng tr. pp 115 131)) Bruce, Hapositor’s 
Greek Testament, 1 10+, 116 brings ma law of the spint which 
«ἄπ Οἷα the law of the lettcr, a kingdom which realizes the pro- 
phetie ideals while setting aside the crude details of their 
conception of the Mesmanic time’ ΒΒ Weiss, Mever-Konimn, 
«ad Mattergin p.102: ‘He comes not at all to undoor to abro- 
gate , his mission ts ἐν positive onc, to provide a new [revelation 
uf the will of God), in whieh he will bring to perfection all God's 
revelations and plans of salvation’ Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. 
Theol 1885: ‘Tous he says thal no essential difference exists 
between the OT revelation and his message of the hingdom, 
but that there 1s aclose continuity between them ; true religion, 
presented as ap ideal in the OT, i now realized, and the Gospel 
is the fulfilment of the OT prophecy.’ Wendt, Lehre Jeau, τι. 
ΔΒ, ‘We would say that he recognizes in the Law and the 
Peon a trac revelation of the will of God, and consequently 
he docs not teel called upon to annul its value for others But 
at the same tane he would athim that he conld not leave just as 
it stood the presentation piven by the Law and the Prophets of 
this earlier revelation: of God's will, and that he would not ex- 
plain and contum that revelation m the detailed manner of the 
seribal teaching 3 but that instead he would perfect that revela- 
tion, 60 that the OT presentation of the will of God would find 
ita ideal capression’ (see Wendt's enture discussion, pp 363-351) 
Snmilarly also Luther, Mever, Hilgenfcld, Achehs, Bacon, and 
many others. Ho Holtzmann, Cowon ἀ do Synoptiker, p. 104, 
gays, concermng Mt 517; 6108. open to question whether during 
the pubhe hfe of Jesus so radical an interpretation of His 
mission conld have been formulated, either in the positive sense 
(cf. Ro 104) or mn the negative sense.’ 

t The phrase tos ἂν ταρελθη ὁ οὐμανος καὶ ἡ γῇ does not define 
a fermenus ad quem, but means ‘tor ever,’ in the sense that He 
has no pronouncement to make as to a time when the Law shall 
be no longer valid, So Luther, Calvin, Meyer, Tholuch, Ibbeken, 
Bruce, B. Weiss; & contrary opunon by Achehs, Bergpredigt, 
p 84, and Lechler, SK loot. The former view 15 bupported 
also by the parallel saying in Lk 16!7 εὐκοσώτιρον δὲ ἔστιν τὸν 
ovpavoy καὶ τὴν γὴν παρελθων ἢ τοῦ νόμου μιαν κεέραιαν πέσειν (ON 
thia passage and its relation to Mt 618 seo cap, Feine, Jahrb, 
JS Protest, Theol. 18385, pp 31-35). B Weis, Meyer-Konum. τι. d. 
Matteryumm, p, 104, says that in the phrase ‘tall heaven and earth 
pass away’ Jesus ‘doves not indicate a point after which the Law 
shall no longer bem existence, but {this} is only a popular ev- 
pression (ef. Job 1413) for the permanent authonty of the Law. 
Since Jesus 15 speaking of what shall take place in the present 
world-era, he states that the Law can never pass away. But ofa 
contmuation of the Law beyond the last world-catastrophe, as 
refersed toin Mt 2435, nothing 1s here said.’ The second phrase 
tox ἂν τῶντα γίνηται ig parallel to the tas ἂν wapeally ὁ οὐρανος καὶ 
ἡ on, and in meaning can only be synonymous with it. 

¢ Concerning the interpretation of the phrase ὃς ἐὰν οὖν Aven 
μιᾶν τῶν ἰντόλων τούτων τὼν ἐλαχίστων, B, Weiss, Meyer-Komon. 
“. d. Matterqm, p 105, says: ‘The phrase “one of the least of 
these commandments” refers not to the Pharisaic distinction 


neither of these statements could have heen made by Jesus ; 
they are diametrically opposed to both His teaching and His 
practice. The OT Law, as a svstem and as a code, He distinctiv 
set aside, to supersede it with a Gospel dispensation. It was 
the spirit, not the letter, of the Law which Jesus approved and 
continued ; the high conceptions of God and man and the noble 
principles of moral obhgation which are taught 1n the OT, Jesus 
reaflirmed as true and perpetuated for ever. Do these verses 
then contain some inconsistent elements, or can their apparent 
inconsistencies be explained away? The commentators have 
commonly been satisfied with thinking that these difficult state- 
ments in vv 28 19 could in some manner be harmonized with 
Jesus’ other teaching and His gencral attitude towards the OT. 
Some have attempted to show how the Law in every branch and 
in all its minutio was fulfilled in Christ ;* others have main- 
tained that Jesus had reference to the Law only on its ethical 
side and in general, the ceremonial and predictive elements 
in the Law being passed over ;¢ and still others, having regard 
to Jesus’ frequent use of h δ ατμος γα language, have held that 
these verses contain hyperbolical statements, the hyperbole 
being used not to deccive, but to impiess the truth he wished 
to convey.t But an imereasing number of scholars have come 


betwecn sinall and great commands; since Jesus has in v.!8 
demed that there was any such distinction in fact, the refer- 
ence can only be to such commands as seem less important to 
superficial observation. But these also stand in real organic 
union with the ideal contents of the whole.’ On the contrary, 
Achehs, Bergprediyt, p. 91: ‘1t 18 Jesus hsmself who here makes 
the distinction between great and small commandinenta, and in 
so far he recogmzed the Pharipate (later rabbinic) distinction 
which was the object of their ardent efforts in spite of their 
tendency to regard unessential things as essential.’ The difli- 
eulty of regarding the words of this verse as coming from Jesus 
in Just their present form is great. He did make a distinction 
in values and oblyations, ef Mt 233 * Woe unto you, ye scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and amse and 
cumnnn, and have Jeft undone the weihuer matters of the 
law, Judgment, and mercy, and faith: but these ye ought to 
have dune, and not to have left the other undone’, sec also 
ML 2257-40, 

* See particularly Tholuck, Beryrede5, pp 142-146 [Ing tr pp. 
141-141}, who holds that ‘more than the moral law 1s included 
here, as the expression ἰῶτα ty ἢ soe xtpace phows; while ν.}9 
indicates that the tulfiment here spoken of extends to all the 
ἐντολα. To linut the meaning of the verse to the ethical law is 
accordingly madmuisgible. . . . The Redeemer can have spoken 
ot the necessity of a fulfilment οἱ the mtual law only ins 
pedagogical and typical symbolical character? This tulfilmevt 
was accomplished ‘in His own sacriicial death, my which the 
shadowy outline of the OT sacrilices was filled up, and thei idea 
yealized (He 101) Simularly, ‘the idea of the theocracy is 
realized in the Church; of the γροθιμρύη, in the Christian 

cople; the passover, in the Lords Supper; circumenmion, 1} 
banana : the command to avoid the dead and the ceremonially 
unclean, m avoiding the morally dead and unclean,’ ete. 

¢t Achelis, Berqprediqt, p 781.2 ‘The reference here 1s not to 
the Law in respect of its typical prophetic element (e.g the law 
οἵ sacrifice), nor to the Prophets im respect of their predictions 
concerning the Messiame tuture; but to the Law and the Pro- 
phets in go far ag they, corresponding to the new demands and 
promise of Jesus im the tirst section of the Sermon, embrace 
the codified demands and promises current in Israch’ Tbbeken, 
Bergpredigt%, pp. 64, δύ : ‘That be is thinking here (v.18) expeca- 
ally of the Ten Commandments, wlich im the Lebrew onginal 
had a very much shorter form than in the modern translations, 
1s evident when he say's that. not a jot or tittle shall pass away ; 
of these short commands at least, not the smallest: part could 
be taken away... The whole duthculty which a felt in this 
verse (ν.19) arises from tulang the expression “ the Liw and the 
prophets” tou literally, as thouyh Jesus had intended to say that 
not the slightest detail of the Mosaic law, including the ritual 
law, should pass away. If he meant, thus, then his later life 
and especially his attitude toward the Sabbath law were entarely 
inconsistent with his words. Lut the phrase “ the law and the 
prophets” 1s to be understood here in w much narrower sense, 
as signifying only the existing legal ordcr of the common morad 
life, an interpretation which i placed beyond doubt by the re- 
petition of this phrase in Mt τι, For if he can say, ‘ All things 
therefore whatgocver ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them : for this 18 the law and the pro- 
phots,” then it cannot be demed that in δ᾽8 he refers only to 
those commands of the Jaw by menns of which the legal order of 
the common society of men is maintamed ’ Burton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studies un the Life of Chrat, p. 101 f. 2 ‘It is evi- 
dently the moral teachings of buth Law and Prophets that 
Jesus 18 speaking of, not the predictions. .. . Jesus declares his 
devotion to the law, and its perinanence in the new Kingdom. 
This Jesus could do, although he disreyvarded or disapproved 
certain statutes of the Law (for example, respecting fastang, 
Mk 219 “0, clean and unclean meats, Mk 71719; and divorce, 
Mt 197%), hecause he identified the Law with its great principle 
of love (Mt 713 2237-40), This was to him the Law and the Pro- 
pheta, and individual statutes were of value and of permanent 
authority only in 80 far as they embodied and eapressed this 
central prinuiple. This was just the opposite position from that 
which the Pharisees took. They gave all heed Lo the statutes 
as authoritative in themselves, and lost sight of the principles, 
Hence the conflict between them and Jesus’ : 

tThe fyurative language should therefore be interpreted 
qualitatively, not quantitatively. So apparently, though not 
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to question the precise authenticity of the utterances as they 
stand reported in Mt 6182%* The wording of them presents 
the rabbinieal conception of the Law as eternally and hterally 
vahd;t the formulw used are those of the rabbumeal phrase- 
ology. The statements thetiselves aie too hhely to be nus- 
understood and to mislead the hearers The hyperbole is Loo 
much tn the direction of the literalism which He was strenu- 
ously opposing. 

It is not necessary to suppose, nor 1s it at all probable, that 
Mt 514.19 was a free composition of a subsequent period. The 
two verses secm to have a real nucleus of something said by 
Jesus on this occasion. But a certain Jewtsh-Christian colour- 
ing they may have received in transmission. Jesus may well 
have used some strong e\pressions in this conneaion, tor the 
purpose of aflirming the Divine character and the essential cor- 
rectness of the OT revelution, and of impressing the duty of 
members of the Kingdom which He was establishing to recognize 
and preserve the truth thus intrusted to them. Aud these 
words of Jesus, already more conservative than Ue was accus- 
tomed to use in His general teaching, may, through the pro- 
cesses of transmission and translation, have taken on a still more 
conservative tone than He had given them When it 15 re- 
membered that for 15 or 20 years atter Jesus’ death the primitive 
disciples had uo other conception of the OT than that 1t was 
literally and completely in force, Jesus’ teaching being only 
supplementary thereto, it 18 not dificult to see how these words 
which dealt with that matter assumed a form and interpretation 
in accordance with the diseipics’ conceptions of the relation of 
the New to the Old Dispensation, In such ἃ transformation of 
Jesus’ words and meaning there would be no intention to mis- 
represent Lum, but rather a conscious purpose to make more 
detinite what they at that time conceived Him to have meant 
by these utterances. What these verses now say is inconsistent 
with Jesus’ other teaching and with Lis practice regarding the 
OT Law; but 1t 18 consistent with the prinutive Apostohe teach- 
ing and practice of the Law, which mumtained the former 
Jewish position, ignoring for a time that. constant and signili- 
cant portion of Jesus’ teaching and conduct which was aainst 
the literal authoriLy and the permanent observance of the OT 


In the following verse, Mt 5°, we are avain on 
firm ground. Jesus assures Ifis hearers that the 
current conception and attainment. of nghteousuess, 
as taught and practised by the scribes and Phari- 
sees, was entirely insuflicient—not enough to admit 
one to the Kingdom of Heaven.t Lustead, theretore, 
of abrogating or dinnnishing religious require- 
ments, as they charged agaist Him, Te was, in 
fact, demanding of men a great deal more than 
they demanded, with all their boasted devotion 
to the Law. What the character of the Pharisees’ 
righteousness was can be seen in Mt θυ, Lh 


clearly, B. Weiss, Meyer-Komon, u. ἄς Mattevym Ὁ 10t: the jot 
and tittle ‘signify in the concrete plastic form of Jesus’ ex- 
pression every part of the Law, however small... That Jesus 
has in mind here only the moral law, not the ceremonial law, 1s 
an untenable view. Ue includes the whole Law, and contem- 

Hates an antitypical fulfilment of the ceremonial element init’ 

Vith Weiss agree Tholuck, Achels, Fee, Η Holtzmann, and 
others, that a distinetion of moral and cercmonial potions in 
the Law, which could be separately and nught be differently 
viewed, 18 an entirely modern one, umrecoguized by Jesus and 
1115 contemporaries. 

*So Baur, Strauss, Keim, Wittichen, Kostlin, Werzsacker, 
Hidygenfcld, Feme, Uf. Hollymann, Schnuedel. Holtzman, 
Comm. u. d. Synoptiker, p. 106, regards the three verses, νν. 1. 19, 
as an answer of the Evangelist to the Pauline anti-legalism 
Keine, Jahrb f Protest. Theol 1885, pp 26-55, argues at length 
that vv.18 19 cannot be authentic, but must be Jowssh-Christian 
additions. Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 185-L38, ejects 
v.18, but thinks that v.!9 can be explained hete as it stands, 

t The Jews of Jesus’ day conceived the Law to be the Divinely 
revealed wil of Jehovah, mada known to Moses for the per- 
manent guidance of the people ; it, could not therefore change 
or pass away. So Tholuck, H. Holtanann, B Weiss (against 
Meyer, who on the busis of Jer 31°! {πον ἢ that the Jews 
looked for a new law). See also Dar 41, To 16; Philo, Vora 
Mosis, in. 656; Josephus, contra Apronem, 1 38. Bereshith LR. 
10.1 reads: ‘Everything has its end, the heaven and earth have 
their end ; only one thing is eacepted which has no end, and 
that is the Law.’  Shemoth #. ὁ ‘Not a letter shall be 
abolished from the Law torever.’ Midrash Koheleth, 71. 4: 
* [The Law] shall remain in perpetuity for ever and ever.’ 

t It 1s dithcult to understand how the words of Mt 232 3 can 
be authentic just as they stand. How could Jesus command 
the people to render complete obedience to the teachings ot the 
seribes and Pharisees (‘All thiugs whatsoever they bid you, 
these do and observe’)? Their teaching was certainlh better 
than their practice, but both were essentially defective and 
perverse. Jesus characterized tho seribes and Pharisees as 
* blind,’ Mt 1313 2317 19; Ttis whole mission was concerned with 
the establishinent of an anti-Pharisaic ideal of behef and con- 
duct. So that we seem to have in Mt 232 4, asin Mt 018 19,0 
certain falye colouring of Jesus’ language, the modification of 
His words in transmission to express an ultra - conservative 
Jewish-Christian conception. 
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1187-52 1614. 18. 19-31 89-14 s their painful shallowness 
and perversity, in comparison with what they 
would have been had they lived taithful to the 
OT teaching, need not here be described. In 
νν. 17:19 Jesus has explained the relation of His 
Gospel norm to that of the Law and the Prophets, 
In v.*° He has contrasted His ideal standard of life 
with that of the Pharisees. And now in thie verses 
which follow, vv., He illustrates how both the 
QO'T and the Pharisaie notms fall short of that 
Divine ideal for men which lle has come to estab- 
lish in the world. As generally enumerated, these 
illustrations are st. m number, concerning : (1) 
anger, vv.7!-8 (2) social purity, Vv.77-8 ; (3) divorce, 
vv.91- 32 5 (4) oaths, vv.4"7; (5) retaliation, vv; 
(6) love for all, vv. They illuminate the tield 
Οἱ social relations between men by showing what 
principles are to determine their teelings and their 
conduct towards one another. ‘These principles we 
inay for convenience designate as the principle of 
mner righteousness, the principle of unselfishness 
tnd forgiveness, and the primeiple of universal 
love; although the first comprises really the »econd 
and third also. 

a. Inner Lightcousness.—Mt 57-77 (ef. Lik 1258: 58 
1618), The essential difference between the OT 
system and the Gospel is that between an eaternal 
code forced upon one trom without and an internal 
life which first develops characte: and then mani. 
fests itself in conduct. The OT Law told what a 
nan Must do and must not do, mainly the latter ; 
although it contemplated right motives, it did not 
generally formulate them or eflect them. A man 
might Sheep all the commandments from his 
youth up,’ and yet lack some essential element 
of riehteousness (Mk 1017: If at is true that 
for the childhood of the race an external system 
of conduct is alone suitable and possible, if a child 
must be dealt with on the basis of precepts until 
hnowledge, Judgment, and conscience qualify him 
tor a basis of principles, the reason for the radical 
dillerence between the OT and the N'I’ becomes 
clear: they belong to different stages of human 
development. And St. Paulis1ight in saying that 
‘when the fulness of time came, God sent forth 
his Son’ (Gal 4). The O'T was really and pro- 
jen superseded by the Gospel, which enjoined 
We by prmeiple, mternal as well as external 
niehteousness, true character as well as good con- 
duct, right thinking and right feeling as the 
soutce of all that one is and does, 

Consequently, Jesus in THis teaching, recorded 
in these vv.2!-"4, does not need to distinguish be- 
tween the O'T and the seribal interpretation or 
elaboration of it, because His teaching supersedes 
hoth * and furnishes the one tiue and suflicient 
guide to life. The seribes and Pharisees, to be 
sure, Inisunderstood the Law and neglected the 
Prophets, whereby their religious ideas und prac- 
tices fell tar short of the OT standard. Sometimes 
Jesus tried to make His contemporaries realize 
this; et. Mt 15° °, Jn 5% But Jesus did not re- 
enact the Helnew Bible, even though it was better 
than Pharisaism. It was [lis mission to perfect the 
Law and the Prophets. Le therefore let the OT 
stand as a monument of previous Divine revelation 
and earlier human devclopment, giving in its stead 

* This is the only possible view, notwithstanding Tholuck's 
elaborate argument, Bergredes, pp. 15ύ- lot (Eng tr. pp 164- 
39], to prove that Jesus did not offer any ‘correction of the 
Mosc Law,’ as He taught only that ‘the myhtcousness of His 
disciples miust go Lbeyond—aot the Musa Luw, but the legal 
religion of its representatives’ (his italics) That the right- 
cousness of His disciples must exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisecs, Jesus has distinetly said in ΔΙῸ 6205 bat 
that. their righteousness need not) cvaceed that commanded 
by the Mosaic Law, 19 ἃ statement wlich Jesus 15. not reported 
to have made. Nor could He hive consistently so tauyht, 
since He came to fulfll the OT, not by re-enacting it but by 


perfecting 1t—which 1s Tholuck’s owu view when he 1s inter 
preting Mt 617, 
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a fuller and better revelation adapted to a higher 
Now and then 
Jesus had occasion to attest the absolute truth 
and permanent value of much which the OT con- 
tained ; but these things He regarded as true and 
valuable, not because He found them in the OT, 
but because He knew of Himself that they wore 
He set up an ideal of religious belief and 
condnet which was not put together out of the 

Hhmnere there may have 


stage of the world’s progress. 


sO. 


OT (however many resem : 
been), or dependent upon the OT for its truth and 
authority, but was lis own eieation, resting on 
the separate foundation of His own immediate 
perception of Divine truth and human duty. Jesus 
was not ἃ mere restorer of a former revelation, 
but a new authority in the field of religion and 
ethics, the bearer of a new revelation of God to 
men. Thisis the explanation of His words, ‘ But 
Ι say unto you? (vv.24 28 343% 4) 0 And this 15 
what the people recogmzed when they testified 
that She taught them as one having authority, 


and not as the serbes’? (Mt 7“). 

Jesus’ ideal of dinman brotherhood 1s first lus- 
trated by an exposition of the principle which lay 
behind the Sixth Commandment, ‘Thou shalt) not 
hill.’ In this Commandment the act of muider 
was expheitly forbidden, and the Jews conscienti- 
ously abstaimed from murder 3 they kept the letter 
of the precept. But there existed also the sprit 
of the Commandment, the principle on which αὐ 
was founded, that brethren should not hate one 
another ; for it was out of hatred that mounder 
came, Since the Commandment did not eapheitly 
forlnd hatred, men had allowed themselves to 
cherish anger, hatred, and contempt against others 
without regarding themselves as disobedient to 
the Law. Jesus set over against this notion the 
emphatic teaching that all teclings of anger and 
hate are in themselves sinful, whether or not they 
take effect in acts of violence ; they tall under the 
condemmation and punishment of God, stice His 
Kingdom cannot ἘΠ come until all men Jove one 
another.* And tor that reason He adds in vv. 4 
that no act of woislup, however sacred (such as 


* With οὐ φονεύσεις (ν 21) Compare LXX of Ex 2018, Dt &!, 
ἠκούσατε (V 24) reters to the reading and exposition of the OT m 
the synagogues. τοῖς apres (ν 21) is ἃ dative of indirect 
object, ag nearly all scholars (agaist Ewald, hein) pow hold — 
‘to the ancients,’ ce to those who first recened the Mosaic 
Law (so Bleek, Tholuck, Achels), or to both those who flist 
received τῷ and also subsequent generations (so BL Weiss) 
πρισει (ν 31) refers to the official trial and condemnation of the 
minderer by the appropnate Jewish court, the punishment 
was death, Ex ΠῚ, Lv 24!7, Dt 17812 ὀργιζοκενος (v 2) does 
not include or deny ‘tighteous indignation, whieh jag its 
proper place, cf Mt 37, Mk 35, Mph 426. ay, Which is το mn 
v.22 by Text. Recept., 18 not found in NB, aud i rejected by 
modern editors and commentators as a superfluous and weaken- 
ing expausion ἀδέλφω (ν 24) means any and every person, us 
in 624 73 4 δ 1515 1, The threetold characterization of hatred 
and pumsbment in v “seems to be cumulative: anger unex- 
pressed, anger expressing 56 δ μὲν contemptuous e pith t (μακχα — 


RQ), and anger expressing itself in a term which nophes at 


once lack of sense, character, and piety (nape = 53) 1S 2524, 
Ps 141, or AWD Nu 5054, Dt 211821); while the zpseu Τα ΤΟΤΕ to 
the local Jewish courts (Dt 1018, Mt 1011), the συνεδμίὼω Lo the 
supreme SANHEDRIN in Jerusalem, and the τὴν γιένναν tov τυρὸς 10 
the Divine judgment and its consequenecs — 1 5 maportant fo 
consider, however, that Jesus has used this triple, cumulative 
form of expression, not for the purpose of distinguishing grades 
of guilt in hatred, or of indicating how micely punishment is 
meted out in accordance with desert, but to make as emphatic 
us possible His teaching that all hatred 14 sintuland destructive, 
for which reason it can have no place among the members of 
God's Kingdom. So that the detailed interpretation of Mt £22 
18 more a matter of historical interest than of practical mm- 
portance Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. S5f, 159, 177, 
adopts the reconstruction of v.22f which was advocated by 
Peters (Journal of Bib. Lit. 1692), according to which he would 
read the passaye: ‘Ye have heard that it was said to the 
ancients, Thou shalt not kill, and whosvever killeth shall be 
amenable to judgment. But 1 say unto jou, Whosoever is angry 
with his brother shall be amenable to Judgment. (Moreover, 
it was said,) Whosoever shal] call his brother scoundrel shall be 
amenable to the court. (But 1 κἂν unto you,} Whosoever calleth 
him simpleton shall be amenable to the hell of fire’ 
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es, 


they understood the offerings in the temple to 
be*), was acceptable lo God when the formal 
worshipper cherished ill-will against any fellow- 
man, ‘The real biotherhood is a paramount 16- 
heious obligation. ; ; 

It is doubtful whether vv.% * are original in 
this connexion.t Neither does the setting of the 
puallel passage m Lk 12%: seem to be the his- 
torical one. 1116 saying is figurative, and may be 
interpreted in either of two ways: (1) if may 
tench that a man must put away 411 hatred of 
others, and be brotherly towards them, in order 
that he may be qualified to receive God’s forgive- 
ness, so Mt 57 014: 15 $2735) Lk 74850 or (2) ib may 
teach that such banishment of il-will is a matter 
of common prudence, in order that aman may get 
on well in his social relations (this in addition to 
the truth already stated in vv." that the putting 
away of hatred was also a Divine command to 
men). Either interpretation contains truth, and 
has a general bearme upon the subseet here under 
discussion in the Sermon. 

The second illustiation which Jesus uses, vv.77 4, 
for inculeating true righteousness in human re- 
lations is the Seventh Commandment (Ex 204, 
Pt δ᾽). This statute forbade the violation of the 
mariage union, [Ὁ was supplemented by the 
Tenth Commandment (Ex volt, Dt 65, which 
forbade aman to desire anothers wife. The two 
commiuds together went far towards preserving 
the peace and purity of the home. Jesus, however, 
set Tis own teachmge im sharp contrast with even 
this Παρ ἢ teaching of the Seventh Commandment, 
[οὐ a man to look with lusttul eyes upon a 
woman. His demand exceeds that of the O'T in 
two respects : (1) αὖ insists not only upon abstention 
fiom the act, but upon the repression of all wrong 
thought and desue (in tlis going much deeper 
than even the Tenth Commandment) + (2) at for- 
bids nmpure thoughts and destres on the part of 
any one. Mor while γυναῖκα and ἐμοίχευσεν (v.79) 
nought be taken in ἃ limited sense as reterring only 
to thuse who are married, it is mc onceivable that 
Jesus could have given a different standard for the 
unmiaziued; and it is altogether probable that. in 
setting out the principle and ideal of social purity, 
He had in mind the whole society tn which this 
ninciple and ideal must be realized. ΑΔ. narrow 
interpretation, which would liunt His teaching 
exclusively to what would be wrone for a marited 
man to do or think, would be contrary to Jesus’ 
method and intention. Socal purity os an equal 
obligation of men and women, of married and un- 
miuried. And Jesus clealdy had in mind to esxtab- 
lish by this teaching the absvlute necessity for the 
Kingdom of pure social thought and conduct on 
the part of every member.§ 


* Jesus in speaking to Jews appealed, no doubt often (ef. Mt 
6 17 715 10}... 1517}, to their reverence tor the temple with its 
sacrificial system, and to their many relimious ideas and cus- 
toms. In dome so He did not sizmiy thit He shared all these 
ideas and practices with them. Jesus 1s not reported hy the 
Gospels as ever offering ἃ Ki rife or otherwise tahing part in 
the eustomary temple worship (cf Mt 1Z6 7), He went to the 
temple, but only to teach Had the contrary been the case, 
the First Gospel could hardly have tailed to tell of it, becanye 
this Gospel 15 interested to show how close Jesus brought Him- 
self to the Jews of Mia day. 

t They are reyarded as compiled material by Neander, Witti- 
chen, Feme, Godet, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, B. Weiss, Bacon ; 
while all these scholars except Godet aud Wendt regurd vv.23. Ὁ 
as also extraneous Lo the Sermon. 

{ For the tormer view, Jerome, Calvin, Luther, Bengel, and 
others 3 for the latter view, Chrysustom, Tholuck, Achelis, H,. 
Holtazmann, B Weiss, and others, 

ἃ Jesus is not here attempting to define the relative sinful. 
ness of lust. and the performance of lust ; 1b would be a perverse 
and false inference that the former is as bad as the latter, for 
the lustin] Joonk docs not produce the fearful consequences 
which follow the lustful act What Jesus means is, that the 
entertaming of impure thought and desire 19in itsclt ἃ heamoug 
sin, quite as bad ag men connnonly supposed adultery itself 
to be. 
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The logical relation of vv.™ ® to the two pre- 
ceding verses is not close, which has led some 
scholars to regard them as extiancous matter m 
this discourse. ‘There are parallel sayings in Mt 
18% 3, Mk 9® 47, but in both these places also the 


passage scems to be only partially relevant. The 
woids are figurative and hyperbolical. Jesus 


means to say with great emphasis that no effort 
and no sacrifice * are to be considcied too great for 
aman in his struggle to master his lower nature 
and to secure the supremacy of his higher, better 
self. Until a man brings his body into subjection to 
his spirit, he fails both individually and socially of 
what God requires of him (cf. 1 Co 6-9, (ial 5'°4), 

The teaching concerning divorce, contaimed in 
vv). 82, appears also in connexion with a specific 
historical occasion in Mt 19°-°=Mk 101-12. while 
the Lukan parallel 1018 is entirely unconnected. 
Not a few modern scholars have come to regard 
the later Matthwan setting as the original one, 
explaining δ. as an importation into (he Sermon 
for the purpose of bringing Jesus’ teaching about 
divorce into immediate connexion with Iis general 
ethical discourse, and also to place side by side 
what He taught concerning the closely related 
subjects of adultery and divorce.t This seems the 
more probable view, but. the teaching is the same 
whether given in the Sermon on the Mount or 
under some other cucumstances. Divorce was a 
subject of discussion in Jesus’ day. The two rab- 
binteal schools headed by Shanmmai and Hillel, in- 
terpreting Dt24!24,¢ promulgated different opimons 
concerning the proper grounds of divoiee: the 
former school was more strict, allowing divorce 
only in case of adultery and other serions moral 
oflences; the latter school allowed divorce on almost 
any pretext wluch the busband might indicate. 
Remartiage after divoice was consideied proper by 
both schools.§ It was therefore a matter of lively 
interest what attitude towards divorcee would be 
assumed by the new ‘Teacher, who was independent 
of both Hillel and Shammiat, and liad had no 1ab- 
binical training. The Pharisees undertook to dis- 
cover Jesus’ position by their question: ‘1s it 
lawtul for a man to put away his wife?’ (so Mk 
107, while Mt 19° adds ‘fo. every cause’). Jesus 
in reply (Mk 10% 4) first directs their attention (if 
Mark's order is to be followed instead of Matthew's) 
to the OT teaching on the subject contamed in Dt 
242) where divorce and lemarriage aie allowed 
for goud cause, the divorce being testahed by a 
formal document. But then He eves on to show 
(Mk 105) that this permission of divorce was only 
ἃ concession to a low moral stage of the people, 
that the Divine ideal of manage as revealed m 
Gn 2-2 was an insepuable union of man and 
wife, both spiritually and physically.|| This ideal 


*Tho words are not to be understood literally, ay though 
Jesus enjoined the mutilation of the body. Lust would not, be 
removed by the destauction of the physical eye or hand Nor 
do the eye and hand stand for specific hinds of evil desire, 
These concrete figurative uttcrances, ag so frequently in Jesus’ 
teaching, have only a general purpose to fix and impress one 
idea of moral duty. 

tSo Bleek, Olshausen, Kosthn, Godet, Feme, Ibbeken, Ἡ. 
Holtzmann. That the words belong to the Sermon 1s held by 
Meyer, Achelis, B Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and many others. 

t In Dt 241 2 we read: ‘When a man taketh a wife, and 
marricth her, then 1t shall be, if she find no fayour in his eyes, 
because he hath found some unseemly thing in her, that he 
shall write her a bill of divorcement, and give 1t in her hand, 
and send her out of his house. And when she is departed out 
of his house, she may go and be another mun’s wile.’ 

§ On the Jewish marriage laws and practice see Josephus, 
Ant. iv. vui. 23; Vila, ἃ 76. Also cf. Wunsche, Lriauteruny 
der Fvanyelhen, pp. 52-67; Kdersheim, Life and Tunes af Jesus 
the Mexmah, i. 362-354, u. 382-334 ; Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp, 227- 
234 [Eng. tr. pp. 217-221); and art. MARRIAGE in vol 111. 

| Tholuck, Bergrede 5, p. 239 [Eng, tr p. 225], thus states the 
biblical idea of marrage: ‘Marriage is a Divine imustatution, 
having for its aim to bring man and woman to an indissoluble 
unity of body and spirit, that they may thus mutually com- 
plement each other, and lay the foundation of a fainily.’ 


conception of marriage Jesus now solemnly re- 
allirms and promulcates as His own teaching. 
According to Mk 10!!2 (ch Mt 19%4) Jesus 
subsequently spoke turther on the subject in 
private to this disciples, forbidding remaniiage 
after divorce. This would be a corollary of His 
previous statement, for separation might not me- 
vent ultimate realization of the marriage ideal be- 
tween the husband and the wife, while remariiage 
would effectually prevent such a realization. Much 
uncertainty, however, exists as to just what Jesus 
said about remarriage.” ‘The parallel passages to 
Mk 10, which appear in Mt 5% 199, Lk 16, are 
in serious disagreement, and there is also difliculty 
in determining the best textual reading in some 
places. ‘These variations mdicate an agitation of 
the subject of divoree among the primitive Chris- 
tians, and an attempt to tormulate Jesus’ ideal of 
mariage into practical rules of conduct for specific 
cases. The words of Jesus on remarriage, so vari- 
ously reported, reflect the different views on the 
subject which were current among the Christians 
while our Gospels were in process uf formation. 
The fact seems to be, that Jesus in His teaching 
concerning marriave is dealmg with the prunciple 
and the ideal of marriage, rather than enacting 
legal statutes in regard to it. The whole treat- 
ment of His words as marriage degeslation, which 
began with His disciples and has continued to the 
present day, 15 a mistake, and has led to confusion, 
hardship, contradiction, and strife. Jesus here, 
as always, was setting forth the will of God for 
men 1n revealing the purpose and the Divine con- 
ception of the mstitution of marriage. He there- 
fore estiblishes the ideal of mariage as a perfect, 
petmanent union in body and spuit, and enjoins 


*In Mt 543 199 there 1s a striking addition to the words of 
Jesus as recorded in Mk 10!!, Lk 16!*, ef also 1 Co 710 11) This 
caceptive phrase παρεκτὸς λόγου rapveises OF fen evs Topven 18 taken 
to mean that im the case of adultery Jesus eapheitly pernutted 
the divorce and remarnage of the tnocent party. But tdus 
Matthaan addition falls under suspicion for tour reasons . (1) the 
Matthean account 19°, with which 53! 42 13 probably to be 
associated, 18 distinctly secondary and divergent from that of 
Mk 101-12; (2) this exceptive phrase is significantly absent from 
tho accounts mn Mark, Luke, and Paul , (3) the exception is of 
astatutory nature, while Jesas 14 estubhshing the principle and 
the ideal of marriage ; (4) τὰ aveordance with Jesus’ gencral 
teaching, adultery is not ise used/a sutlicient ground for divorce. 
Consequently, the opinion is becoming strongly supported that 
these words of the Matthew passages are a mollifymy mterpre- 
tation put upon Jesus’ teaching by a generation or group of 

Shristanns who took Hs words as a new marriayve legislation, 
und reyarded the statute as intolerably severe (su Bleek, 
de Wette, Schnechenburger, Bruce, Hemrici, H. Weis, H. 
Holtvmann, Wendt, Schnuedel, Bacon) In this case Mark 
and Luke unite m preserving Jesus’ actual words, which laid 
down a prinuple and not a statute, leaving the application of 
this principle, 85 of others, to be worked out according to the 
possibiliues of the circumstances in any given instance (cf Mal 
21446) Snmilarly Bacon (Sermon on the Mount, pp 117,177 f.). 
Other scholars hold that the exceptive phiase in Matthew ia an 
interpolation, but only states ¢apliith what was already im- 
phed as true in the nature of the case, that the act of adultery 
actually destroys the marnage union and is the divorce, instead 
of being merely a proper ground of divorce (so Meyer, Tholuck, 
Kk. Haupt, B. Weiss). But adultery cannot be i ufself a 
proper ground for divorce on Gospel principles In a case of 
adultery, divorce might be necessary if the offending party 
persisted in this evil conduct, wiltully regardless of all moral 
sense and duty. Suppose, however, that after the wrong had 
cen done, the guilty party became truly repentant, and re- 
solved upon ἃ right lite henceforth? The Gospel requires mercy 
rather than justice, love rather than revenge; torrivencsn, 
patience, and long-suftering. The prophet Jlosea, in his tryin 
Marriage relation, had discovered the Divine principle involve 
in such cases, aud had recognized that in dealing lovingly and. 
forgivingly with a wayward wife he was followmyg God's own 
method with His wayward children; ef. aluo Jer 315, Jesus 
most impressively taught that love, gentleness, and forgiveness 
were to charactcrize the trne Christian, even in a case of 
adultery ; for He suid to the adulleress. ‘ Neither do I condemn 
thee; go, sin no more.’ Such teaching seemed to the early 
Church quite too lement, so that thig incident with its teaching 
failed to find a place in the Gospels until the 2nd cent , and 
then not ἃ stutable one. Jesus’ treatment of this woman has 
been lost sight of m the interpretation of His words concerning 
divorce. The hard spirit of vengeance has ruled men's thoughts 
rather than the forgiving spirit of love. 
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this ideal. 


of the matter, but fixed the punciple. 


ΓΉΡΠΟΣ 
or the decision οἵ those upon whom the ad- 
ministration of such matters devolved. Marriage 
and divorce regulations, upon which the welfare 
of society so largely depends, must embody the 
Divine ideal to the fullest extent made possible 
by the stage of spiritual, moral, and social pro- 
gress concerned. And Christian people must never 
fail to apply to themselves this Divine manage 
ideal ; however Jow the current conception of mar- 
nage may be, or whatever laxity the civic laws 
may permit, the disciples of Christ can never con- 
duct themselves according to any standard but 
that set by Him. Not that they must regard His 
teaching us statutory and divoice as never per- 
wissible ; but that the act of divorce would be a 
confession of complete failure to attam His ideal, 
so that the highest demee of effort, patience, 
endurance, and self-saceifice should) be ased in 
order to accomplish the pexmanence and the per- 
fection of » marriage union when undertaken. In 
addition, Chistian a must uphold Jesus’ miu - 
riage ideal in the world, striving: by every means 
to secure its mereasing recognition and realization 
in society at lage. For only m these ways can 
the Kingdom of God fully come. 

The next μα] γος dealt. with in the Sermon is the 
use of Oaths (Mt 5 97), The oath οἱ vow was a 
frequent type of expression in all antiquity, and 
its use has diminished little with the passing of 
eenturies. In ifs ore the oath was a solemn 
religious act, in which God—or some object sacred 
to Him or through Him was mvoked as a witness 
of the trath of an utterance or the sincerity of a 
promise, and as an avenger of falsehood and of 
non-fullilment of the promise. The use of the 
oath and vow 1s recognized and approved in the 
OT (εἴ, Ex 22", Dt 6 lu”, Ps 63", Is 45", Jer 4, 
and He 64%), and the commands concerning then 
look towards the preservation of their religions 
character and solemn function. This was the 
intent of the Thiud Commandment, Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God im vain’ 
(Ix 207, Dt 54), in which all misuse of the oath is 
forbidden, as where an oath is taken thoughtlessly 
or maliciously, or to cover talschood.* In the 
smine tenor are Ly 19% Ye shall not swear by my 
naine falsely, so that thou profane the name of thy 
Cod,’ and Nu 3024 When a man voweth a vow unto 
the Lord, or sweareth an oath to bind his son! with 
a bond, he shall not) break das werd ; he shall do 
according to all that proceedeth out of his mouth, Ὁ 
The form of Jesus’ expression in Mt δ’ takes up 
the substance, though not the exact fourm, of these 
OT teachings. ‘The Jews οἱ Jesus’ day made most 
extravagant use of the oath, both in frequeney and 
in variety ; some oaths were regarded as bmding 
and some as not binding, the diflerence of form 
being purely technical.¢ 

Christ denonneed this casnistry as perverse in 
the extreme (Mt 23). And in this passage of 
the Sermon He has the intention of sweeping away 
the whole system of oaths as resting upon a false 
theory, namely, that aman might use two qualities 
of statement: one with the oath, which pledged 
him to truth or fullilment; and one without the 
vath, whieh required neither truth nor fulfilment. 
As against this double-dealing and authorization 

* On the interpretation of the Third Commandment, see Coffin, 
Journal of Bib Lat. 1900, pp. 166-188 5 art. DecaLoune im vol. 1. 

¢ See, further, Lv 64, Nu 30!-16, Dt 2841 2s) Jy 1120-39, Jer 70, 
Ezk 1718, Zec 53 4817, Mal 385. 

{See Wunsche, Krinuteruny der Nvangelven, pp 7-60, 988-- 
292; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, ii. 17-21. 
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all the married to strive for the attainment of 
He did not enter into the casuistry 
ἢ How 
far in actual ecclesiastic or civic Jegislation, at 
any given penis or place, the ideal can be 

ormulated and demanded, He left 


of falsehood, Jesus demands that a man shall speak 
only the truth, and implies that an oath is not only 
unnecessary, but harmful. This interpretation of 
Mt 5*-7 ys that of the early Vathers and of the 
majority of modern commentators.* We find the 
same teaching, with close similarity of words, In 
Ja δ13 ‘But above all things, my brethren, swear 
not, neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, nor 
by any other oath: but let. your yeu be yea, and 
your nay, nay; that re fall not under judgment.’ 
That Jesns submitted to the high priest’s oath at 
His trial (Mt 26° ©), as a matter of the moment’s 
necessity, is in no way against this interpretation. fT 
Jesus forbids oaths not as statutory legislation, so 
that the taking of an oath is sinful; ‘but in prin- 
ciple, on the ground that a man is accountable to 
(τοι for every utterance (Mt 12°87), We sets forth 
the ideal of truthfulness which is to be striven for 
and ultimately accomplished. A Chistian can 
have no necd of an vath. If in the present stage 
of eivilization oaths are still necessary for civie 
purposes, then Chiistians must seck to establish a 
lugher standard of honesty in speech, according to 
which ἃ man’s simple word will be the best possible 
enarantee of the truth and performance of what 
he says. 

ὁ. Onselfishness and Forgivencss.—Mt 5” = Lk 
GB) The OT Law did, in fact, provide that punish- 
ment should be in degice and kind, ‘an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth’; thus we read in 
Ex 21°°° <'Phou shalt give life tor life, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand tor hand, fool. οι foot, 
burning for burning, wound for wound, stipe for 
stripe’; as also Ly 244) Dt 194 This fee 
teliontis was understood to apply to all relations of 
men. And not only that, for Giod Himscli was 
believed to be retributive in His punishinent, so 
that when men could not themselves execute the 
just penalty God could be appealed to for visiting 
retribution upon one’s enemies ; οἱ. Dt 286 25179) 
Ps 35)-8 471 8) ΠΜΌΤΙΙ Gyl- 2 Ggee--8 TMs. 21. b0-6b 109-15, 
Jer 17° 1s", La 3%, This primitive conception 
and type of justice was probably required, at least 
in principle, by the conditions ot the earliest 
ieleanen to which it ministered. When the 
modes of punishment subsequently changed, and 
penalties were executed no longer in hind but in 
some suitable equivalent, it still remained tue 
that the punishinent was meant to be retributive 
and equal to the ἀπο It is only in modem 
times that there has come in a new conception of 
punishment, according to which society γι to be 
proteeted, not. by avenging the wiong in kind or 
degree, but by reformmg the evil-docr. This 
higher type of justice, based upon the principle of 
forbearance and helpfalness, also found recognition 
in Israel. The deeply spiritual saw that God’s action 
was in love, mercy, and forgiveness, and they 
plead for a like prinemple of treatment among men ; 
so Lv 1918 “Ποῦ shalt uot take vengeance, nor bear 
any grudee against the children of thy people’; 
Dt 325 * Vengeance is mine, and recompense,’ t.e. 
God’s; Pr 204 ‘Say not, | will recompense evil; 
wait on the Loud, and he shall save thee’; ef. 


*So Justin, Irenwus, Clement Alea , Origen, Jerome, Augua- 
tine ; of ourown day, Meyer, Achelis, Bruce, B. Weiss, UH. Weiss, 
and others; see esp. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 1. 210-218 {Eng tr 1. 
Y60-273]. For the view that Jesus did not forhid all oaths, 
but only their misuse, thereby simply re-establishing the OT 
teaching, may be cited Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Stier, Ewald, 
hem, Tholuch Η. Holtzmann holds that Mt 54337 14 intended 
to torbid all oaths, but attaibutes this tone to the Exssenic 
tendencies of the First Mvanyelist rather than to Jesus, whose 
purpose was only to rebuke the profusion and caguistry of the 
Phariaic practice. 

+ St. Paul's use of the oath, 2Co 12 113}, Ro 18, Gal 120, 
1 Th 25, and elsewhere, is sunply ὦ coutinuation of the OT and 
Jewish custom in its best use; the primitive Christians in this, 
as in many other respects, failed to rise at once to the apprecia- 
tion and attainment of Jesus’ ideal. 

{ Similarty the Uammurubi Code (0. 2250 B.c.), Nos. 196, 200 
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also 2 K 67-3, La 37%, But the love of retalia- 


tion, the zeal for executing vengeance, and the 


assion for seeing strict justice done without delay, 
eld the field in both OT and NT times. And 


consequently, when Jesus came, He found little of 


the true spirit and service of brotherhood. 

Against this false and hateful temper of men 
Jesus set His principle of unselfishness and for- 
giveness, following out the higher conception pre- 
sented in the OT, and requiring that by this 
principle all men shall determine all their conduct 
towards one another. In order to make His 
meaning more explicit and clear, Jesus used four 
concrete illustrations (Mt 5*°-*), in them suggesting 
what kind of conduct would result from living by 
this principle. The illustrations, of course, are 
figurative, and are to be interpreted not literally 
but in their main idea.* A man is not to be 
thinking constantly of his own rights, as though 
the chief aim of his life was to avenge injustices 
and slights towards himself (v.™); he must be 
willing to endure wrongs, to sacrifice his feelings 
and his possessions, in order to avoid trouble with 
othera (v.“); he must be ready to Jabour freely 
and unselfishly for the good of others, without 
expecting recompense (v.“!); he is not to be of a 
prasping, penurions disposition—rather he is to 
assist others in every reasonable way (v.©).+ 

In this principle of forgiving love and uuselish 
service lies the essence of Jesus’ ethical teaching 3 
it has been well called ‘the secret of Jesus..§ On 


* In Jn 1622 2 it can be seen that Jesus did not have in mind 
literal non-resistance, since He did not) Himself practise it. 
That. certain individuals (most recently Tolstot) and sects 
(Anabaptists, Mennonites, Quakers) have taken these sayings 
literally, as statutes to be obeyed, 15 not to the credit either of 
ther knowledge of the teachung of Jesusor of theirown common- 
renee. Such hiteralism is the perversion of Jesus’ method and 
intent, and 1s one of the worst enemies of the Gospel, for it 
holds up the teaching of Jesus to the ridicule of all sane, 
thinking men. 

t In v 80 the τῶ πονηρῷ cannot be the Evil One (as thought by 
Chrysostom and Theophylact), for Jesus would have hin for 
ever resisted 5 it nught be revarded as a neuter noan, refernng 
to evil in general (so Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Ewald, Achelis, 
Kubel); but probably the evil man 1s meant who offers the 
indignities and demands deseribed , cf. πονηρούς in v.49 and Lk 
6% 45 (« H Holtzmann, Nosven, ἢ" Wess). The δεξιῶν σιαγόνα 
of Mt 099 is altered in Lk 624 to sumply τὴν σιαγόνα, since the first 
blow would naturally be given by the nght band upon the left 
cheek. In v 40 χριθηναν means to bring a legal action agameat 
one (cf 1 Co 6!), 1n order to secure Property of Bome kind from 
him. The xsrev (MND) was the common Onental under-garment 


worn next the body, while the isc τιον (mboy, 133) was the more 
costly and elegant. tunic or over-garment (ΟΥ̓ art. DRESS); that 
is, 1f a man attempts to get from you by law a hitle property, 
give lim much in order to averd quarrel and litigation with 
him In the Luke parallel (62) the idea of a lawauit is replaced 
by that, of a personal assault, in which case the outer garment 
would first be taken, after which the inner garment was to be 
offered In v.4) the αγγαρευσε (cf. B Weiss, Meyer-Konm 
u. ἃ. Mattengm, m loc.) refers to official impressment for tem- 
porary service, a common practice In that day (Mt 2792); Jesus 
uses If as a figure to teach that men must assist others by 
generously given and willing serviee. Luhe docs not have this 
verse, perhaps because it was hable to be misunderstood as 
literally referring to Jeval requisitions mstead of figuratively to 
all pocial relations. In v 4218 added a fourth Wlustration which, 
because 1015 somewhat loosely Joined to the precedmg, and out 
of deference to the number 3, has been regarded by some 
scholars (Ewald, IH. Holtzmann, Kostln, Wittichen) as a re- 
maining fragment of a separate section of this discourse, treat- 
ing of the Interpretation of the Kighth Commandment; they 
would theretore insert between v4) and v.42 something like 
this, drawn from Ex 2016, Dt 610 211213 ἠκούσατε, ors eppelbr 
οὐ κλέψεις, ἀποδώσεις δὲ τὸ ἱμάτιον τῷ ττωχῶὦ ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω Div TH 
αἰτοῦντι, etc. This explanation of ν has not, however, found 

eneral acceptance, being apecifieally rejected by Tholuck, 

eyer, Feine, B. Weiss, and others; Luke has the saying in 
the same connexion as Matthew, and it joins well enough, 
loyicully, to vv.8841, The verse docs not refer, at least directly, 
to the lending of moncy without requiring the payment of 
interest (so Keine, on the basis of Ex 2225-27, Lv 2587, Dt 157 
2320, ayainst Tholuck, B. Weiss). 

t Sec esp. Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums, 1001, pp. 
45-47 (Eng. tr. pp- 70-74) 

§ Matt. Arnold, Literature and Doqma, p. 181f. 
Mt 2649-54, Mk 881-87, Lk 94 65, ond ct. Is 606 681-14. St. Paul 
also teaches with great emphasis the same forgiving and srelf- 
gst ae principle of life (Ro 12!7 21, 1 Co 6) 8, 1 Th516; cf. also 


See also 
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this principle God acts towards men, and on thig 
pana men must act towards one another, 
Josus not only taught this standard of life, but 
He realized it in 1115. ministry and in His death, 
thereby becoming the perfect example of human 
love and service. ‘These are the qualities which 
make true brotherhood. One cannot for a moment 
suppose that Jesus, in setting forth this principle 
as the supreme guide in men’s dealings with one 
another, had the intention of overthrowing the 
civic laws which socicty requires for its preserva- 
tion and welfare; any such interpretation would 
reduce His sayings to absurdity. What He pur- 
posed was to make men recognize the wretchedness 
of a standard of conduct which rests upon the 
ideas of revenge and retaliation, of for ever insist- 
ing upon one’s Lights and one’s dignity, of working 
only for one’s self and never for others, of getting 
as much and giving as little as possible. Civic 
laws and private practice must accept this teaching 
of Jesus and embody it, not necessarily in the same 
way, but to the same end.* 


*Sinilarly Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 109-114: ‘The 
Sermon is not legislative, as our First Ev anyelist seems to regard 
it, but prophetic. It does not enact, but interprets It does 
not lay down rules, but opens up principles, . . . Matthew, as 
we have scen, ΙΒ quite absorbed im the relation of the new Torah 
to the old. So much so that he fails to appreciate that his 
material 15. not really a series of new enactments, but im reahty, 
just as Luke perceives, a simple application to the situation of 
that one principle which Jesus elsewhere enunciates more 
briefly ; and not then as enacting something new, but as ex- 
plaming the old [Mt 2285-40)? Mt 62148 gives ‘illustrations of 
the one principle which Jesus saw in “all the Law and the 
Prophets,” and saw as well in all nature and historv, that the 
divine calling is to mimstering love and service-—Lhat and that 
alone.’ Thayer, Journal of Bibl. Lat. 1900, p. 149. ‘Jesue is 
not intent on giving precepts, but would lay emphasis on prin- 
ciples. The distinction between the two 18 most upportant. A 
precept 1s a direction respecting a given action; 1t 1s definite, 
precise, specific, fitting and belonging to particular cases. A 
principle, on the other hand, ia comprehensive and fundamental ; 
it prescribes, not particular actions, but a course of conduct, 
-.- Aprecept nds him do, a principle trains him to be, and 
so hegets that inwardness and contanwty which are essential to 
character.” B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm, u. ἃ. Mattevqm, in loc. : 
‘Jesus explains that His will, as He would have it fulfilled in 
the Kingdom of God, demands the forbearing, self-forgetful love 
which renounces all standing on one’s rights and desire for 
retaliation. Jesus illustrates the general principle by concrete 
examples, which are not to be understood as literal commands to 
he obeved, but as setting forth a general standard according to 
the main idea contained in them.’ Tholuck, Bergrede5, p. 201 
fEng. tr, pp. 269, 270}: ‘The commands im v.39 22 are to be 
reyarded as only concrete illustrations of the state of mind andl 
heart required .. . Τὺ 156. only the spint of revenge that our Lord 
condemns, and therefore 1118 not inconsistent with His command 
to seck the protection of the law.’ Lurton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studws un the Life of Christ, p. 106: ‘Some have 
undertaken to apply such sayings as ‘‘ Resist not him that i 
evil,” and ‘‘@ive to him that asketh of thee,” hterally as fixed 
rules. But this is utterly to nusinterpret Jesus. This whole 
discourse 18 a criticism of the Pharisees for making morality 
consint in a literal keeping of the rules of the OT. It is πὴ- 
possible to suppose that it simply imposes a new set of rules. 
Others, feeling that a literal obedience to these rules is impos- 
sible, 1f not also harmful, give up all attempt to obey the 
teachings of this discourse. Both are wrong. [Jesus teaches 
here] the prineaple, which we ought uwlways to strive to follow 
The single precepts are intended to correct the selfishness and 
narrowness that Jesus saw about Him, and to point out some of 
the ways in which the principle may be applied. They, too, are 
to be obeyed, always in spirit, and in letter when such an 
obedience 1s consistent with the prinmiple. If a man would 
follow Jesus, he must not resist an enemy in a apirit of re- 
yenge; nor should he refuse to give to 8. beggar from ἃ selfish 
motuve, Tf he resist or withhold, he must do so becanse love, 
regard for the highest well-boiny of society in general, requires 
it. Plummer, Comm. on Luke, p. 386: ‘The four precepts 
here given (629 30) are startling. [Ὁ is impossible for either 
governments or individuals to keep them. <A State which 
endeavoured to shape its policy in exact accordance with them 
would soon cease to exist; ond if individuals acted in strict 
obedience to them, society would be reduced to anarchy. 
Violence, robbery, and shameless exaction would be supreme. 
The inference is that they are not precepts, but iUluatrations 
of principles. They are in the form of rules; but as they 
cannot be kept as rules, we are compelled to look beyond the 
letter to the spirit which they embody. If Chnst had given 
precepts which could be kept literally, we might easily have 
rested content with chaerving the letter, and have never pene- 
trated to the spirit. What is the sprit’ Among other things, 
this : that resistance of evil and refusal to part with our property 
must never be a personal matter; so far as we are concerned, 
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~ Universal Love.-— Mt 5 = Vk 657. 28 82-86, 
NVhen Jesus begins this sixth paragraph illustra- 
tive of His statements in Mt 6"? with the words 
* Ye have heard that it was said, Thon shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy,’ He is not 
quoting precisely any OT or extra-biblical utter- 
ance on record (οἱ. Sn 18%). The elause ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour is found in Ly 1015 * Thou shalt 
not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself? But the further clause, 
‘and hate thine enemy,’ while not) appearing in 
that. form, is really imphed in the words ‘the 
children of thy people,’ which fixes a national 
limitation upon the teaching in the Leviticus 
passage, There was on the part of the Helnews 
a profound contempt and disregard of other nation- 
alities (cf. Dt 23% ὁ πάτον the Book of Jonah, esp. 
3-411), So that the phrase ‘hate thine enemy’ 
justly characterized the prevailing ΟἿ᾽ conception 
of social duty (in spite of oecasional eflorts towards 
a Jarger idea, Ey 234 5), the ‘enemy’ signifying 
any foreigner who did not enter into Hebrew prac- 
tices, and the ‘hatred’? menifying their superior 
disdain for other peoples. ‘The same hatred towards 
all Gentiles was felt) by the stricter Jews of Jesus’ 
day; and the Pharisiae pride and exclusiveness 
went. so far as to include ino the sphere of then 
hatred the Jower classes among the Jews them- 
selves who did not satisfactorily observe the Law 
(In 7 “This multitude whieh knoweth not the 
Jaw are aceursed ἢ). 

When Jesus sets over against this national bigo- 


we must. be willing to suffer still more and to sunender etall 
more Ita rycht to withstand and even to punish those who 
injure us, but in order to correct them and to protect society, 
not because of any personal anuinus It τα right also to with- 
hold our possessions front thoy who without good reason ask 
for them, but in order to cheek idleness and effrontery, not 
beenuse we are too fond of our possessions to part with them 
So far as our personal feeling goes, we ought to be ready to offer 
the other check, and to give without desire of recovery what- 
ever is demanded or taken fron us Love knows no limits but 
those which love itself amposes When love resists or :efuses, 
itas beeanse compliance would be a violation of love, not because 
it would involve leas or suffering’ Gore, Sermon on the Mount, 
» 10 2 We may truly say that the Sermon gives us a social 
aw for Christians That is true im this sense. the Sermon 
fives us principles of action which every Christian niust apply 
and reapply in his social conduct. But just because τί embodies 
motiyvesand principles and does not give legal enactments, τ must 
appeal in the first instance to the individual, to his heart and 
conscience ; and itois only as the character thus formed must. 
set itself to remodel social hfe on a fresh basis, that the Sermon 
can become a somal Jaw for Chistians You cannot take any 
one of its prescriptions and apply it as n social law at once 
You cannot take the maxim, “Tf a man snute thee on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other also,” οἱ, “If aman take away thy 
coat, Jet hom have thy cloak also,” and make it obhgatory on 
Christians as a rule of external conduct, without upse ting 
the whole basis of society, and without senormg a eontrary 
maxim which our Lord paves us in another connexion put 
each of the maaims can be taken to the heart and consmence of 
the individual, to become a prneyple of cach man's own char- 
acter and conduct, and then to reappear, retranslated imto 
social action, according to the wisdom of the time, or the 
wisdom of the man, or the wisdom of the Church ' 

It as Πρ]. to understand how Dr Sanday (art. Jrsvr 
Christ, vol uw. p 621) ean gay: ‘The ethical ideal of Christi- 
amity ix the ideal of a Church. It does not follow that it 15 
also the ideal of the State — If we are to say the truth, we must 
adnut, that parts of αι would become inipractacable if they were 
transferred from the midis ical standing alone to governments 
or individuals representing society.’ A similar view was advo- 
ented by the Tashop of Peterborough inthe Fortmightly Revie, 
Jan. 1590. This misconception of Jesus’ teaching seems to 
arise out of a confusion of principles with precepts — Social 
ethies and individual ethics cannot rest. upon different pren- 
eles, Wut the principles of ethics will call for different out - 
workings in concrete cascs of their application—and this will be 
as true tor individuals as for society = The people acting collee- 
tively through their governing officials (the State) are required 
to act according to precisely the same ethical standard as when 
they are acting individually ; namely, they are bound to obey 
the principles of forgiving kindness to all (Mt 62! 25), of moral 
purity (2), of protection of marriage (5317), of honesty in 
gpeech (68337), of an absence of the revengeful spirit. (589), of 
long-suffering (54), of helpfalness (64), of generosity (64°), and 
of an all-embracing love (64 48), Oan any one think that the 
State is not bound so to act? 


try and caste spirit His own teaching, Mt 5“ ‘ Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute 
you,’ the term ‘ enemies’ is to be understood in the 
most comprehensive and general sense of all who 
do not feel and act lovingly towards one. It no 
Jonger means ‘ foreigners,’ for Jesus has removed 
a]] national barriers, inaking all men brethren (ef. 
Ac 1132. To the primitive Christians the out- 
standing class of ‘enemies’ were those referred to by 
Jesus as their persecutors for the cause of Christ, 
as also in Mt 53, Jesus wishes to establish 
the principle of a universal love which would 
unite all men in a complete human brotherhood.* 
Kvery man is to love every other man, and to serve 
him so far as if. lies in his power, with reason- 
able regard to all his duties. Durriers, castes, 
classes, distinctions of all kinds are removed, so 
that love and service are to be all-inclusive. When 
the scribe ἜΒΑ dete to Jesus the question, ‘ Who 
is my neighbour?’ He replied with the parable of 
the Good Samaritan (Lk 102547), in which He set 
forth clearly and inypressively that the ‘neighbour’ 
whom one 1s to love ‘as himself’ is any one and 
every one. And this love which Jesus enjoin» is 
not. to be of the self-seeking kind which is common 
m the world. There may be no real love, He says, 
in the eachanges of attention and courtesy which 
men are aceustomed to make with one another, 
for i may proceed on a commercial, guid pre quo 
basis. The Gospel demands a different hind of 
relation between men which is not self-secking, 
does not. ask how much will be given in return, is 
bestowed freely withont thought of recompense. 
And here appears the close logical relation between 
these verses and vv.884, for vv. carry forward 
to complete expression the thought which underlies 
the previous words. | 

Tihs kind of love, all-embracing, wnremilting, 
realazing itself in both feeling and conduct, has 08 
onigim and perfect: manifestation πὶ God,t who 
‘ares for all men, however they treat Him. He 
sets the example of universal love and_ service, 
which Jesus reveals in His words and deeds. And 
men by following this example in their relations to 
one another become the ‘sons’ of God (Mt 5*), 
beeause in essential respeets they feel and act like 
Him. ‘The sonship thus spoken of 1s @ moral son- 
slup, which 1s attained by choosing to be and do 
what is right, rather than a genetic sonship, which 
is inherent because God has made men in His own 

* For the Biblical teaching concerning love, sce esp art. LUVK 
in-vol in 

q Lk 627 28 32-36 has a different order of the contents from 
that of Mt 64545: if the Matthman material were arranged in the 
same order, the verses would stand : 3) 44 (4942 712) db 47 db ἀν 
and Lk 6e4 658 ig an addition or expansion tor which Matthew 
hag no parallel 10 18 not easy to deternune which order is the 
more likely to have been onginal Vhe striking differences m 
the wording of the passages, however, mdicate bevond a doubt 
that Luke's account 18 secondary, with mich verbal moditica- 
tion thus in vv.27 28 expansions appear, inv 82 χαρις 15 found 
instead of μισθος as in Mt 5%, a manivest dropping of a Jewish 
fur a Gentile or umversal term (thongh Luke has μισίϊος αἱ, 6°); 
in the same and following verses and for the same reason, Luke 
twice has &eprwre., once Instead of of ri aves, once Instead of 
οἱ ttuxe pan ν 8 Luke has ἁ γγαθοτοιητε instead of Matthew's 
ἀστασησίε, a Jewish custom, mv δ᾽ Luke has νιοὶ 'ὕψιστου 
instead of Matthew's clearly more original vies τοῦ τατρος ὕμεων τοῦ 
ἐν οὐρανοῖς, ἴθ the same verse Luhe reduces the fine Jewish 
words about God’s making the sun rise and the rain fall to a 
commonphice Gentile phrase, χρηστο ἐστιν ἔτι τοὺς ἀχαρίστους καὶ 
πονχρουττ τὰν 36 Luke changes the imperatival future form 
ἔσεσθε, common inthe LAX through the infJuence of the] Icbrew, 
and occasionally tound in the NT (eg Mt δ 65 gee 9), to ἃ 
better Greek form, the miperative gave; he has also the less 
Jewish and Jess lofty oizrpwoves instead of Matthew's siuiticant 
τέλειοι : ond aan he has only ὁ rac.p ὑμῶν instead of Matthew's 
ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ etpawee, These niiuerous and mportant varia- 
tions In the twe accounts of these verses leave no room for 
doubt that Matthew’s form is much nearer to the historical 
words spoken by Jesus, and that the Third Gospel contains 
matemal which had undergone wide verbal divergence, partly 
perhaps in Luke's own hands but mainly m the earher Gentile 
transmission 

t Soin the Johannine writings frequently, Jn 316, 1 Jn 48.10 19; 
cf also Ro 558. 
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imave (Gn 13." Jesus therefore commands men 
to be perfect in love as God is perfect in love,t 
settine before them an absvlute ideal of social 

oodness ; not that the ideal is at once attainable, 

ut that towards its realization every man— and 
all men together—must strive, and in God’s provi- 
dence this striving will ultimately achieve success. 

g. Leligious Worship.—Mt 015. 18-8 (no parallel 
in Lk).t The connexion of these verses with the 
historical Sermon cannot well be doubted; they 
follow in logical consecution upon the material 
contained in Mt. 584%, illustrating the true right- 
eousness stil] further and on another side. The 
ideal life which was characterized in ν v.24, enjoined 
in vv.3-20, and illustrated with regard to character 
and service in vv.2!-", is further illustrated in these 
verses with regard to religions worship. Alms- 
giving, prayer, and fasting were, in the estimation 
of the Jews, three of the chief elements of relaggon, 
and received a disproportionate attention; while 
the three performances, really so diflerent in im- 
poitance, were regarded as about equally necessary 
and useful.§ In v.?, whieh forms an introduction 


* On thix sonship see Wendt, Lehre Jesu,u 146. In umng 
the term ‘lather’ for expressing most completely Ts eon- 
ception of God, Jesus thinks of the family as most character- 
istic of the relation between God and men in the family the 
sons may be either true or false to their relation to their father ; 
if they love, honour, and obey him they reahze their sonship— 
they ure sons indeed Σ 1Γ they dirrespect: him, disgrace him, and 
disrerard his will they are not sonsin the moral sense, for they 
repudinte their sonshup. But) the actual genetic sonship 18 
none the Tess a fact, even if the sons will not acknowledge and 
exalt. if, So in the relation of men to God; they do not in 
reality become Tis sons any mote thon He becomes their Father 5 
this mutual essential relation exists trom the first, for all men 
are His sons, and He 1s the Father: of all But the NT use of 
the term ‘son’ is generally a moral one, and those only are 
designated ‘sons’ who honour and realize their sonship = This 
does not deny the genetic, spinitual sonship, however, which the 
NT also teaches 

ἡ The words of Jeans, ‘ye shall be perfect,’ can have only the 
impcrative foree, asin Lk ὁ ἡ Meyer, TE Holtzmann, Bo Werss, 
H. Wens, Wendt, Blass, and nearly all), cf Burton, dloods and 
Tenses in NT Greek, δ οὶ ὙΠῸ wholes 4 is mide up from OT 
lanpuage; eg Lw 195 (LX) reads, ἅγιοι trict, ore ἁγέος εἰμι 
ἐγὼ πυριος 6 Osos ὑμῶν, Cf albo Ly 111.. 1 P 1, and Dt 181} (LXX) 
reads, rAgos ton ἔναντιον xupiov τοῦ Nev cov But the thought ot 
these similar OT ypruassages, as their conteats show, 18 of les itical 
purity and national separateness, and it 1s theretore superticral 
ak compared with the deep meaning which Jesus puts into the 
words In Mt 638 we have the closing verse of the short section 
vv #48 conceernme uniwersal love qvo Δ Πὰς Bruce, Heimrics, 
ἢ Holtazmann, Tholuch, Bo Weiss), not a general summary con 
clusion of the whole seetion αν." 48 (so Burton, Ibbeken, 1 
Weiss) The teases retorts only to perteetion int love, not to the 
whole genes of attributes wich constitute the perfection of 
God in the theologied sense, or to the comprehensive idea of 
human perfection ‘This love whieh Jesus estabbshes as the 
principle of the teal hie, to be [010 and acted upon by every 
man towards every other man, cannot be understood as condon 
ing the sins or imperfections in the characte: and service of 
others, but insists upon viewing men not as they are but as they 
may be and should be, and upon rendering them every assist - 
ance of syinpathy, counsel, and help towards the altamment of 
the Pivine ideal Tis thus that God has dealt with men, and 
we are to do likewise for one another. 

t The aceount, of the Sermon in Luke does not contain this 
section, probly for the βάτο reason that no paralicl appears 
for Mt namely, because these passages are so saturated 
with Jewish phraseology, ideas, and Customs as to be ditheult 
of understanding for Gentile readers (so Fcine, Wendt) Here 
also, as there, it 15. more hkely that. Lathe’s sources did not 
contain these sections than that Luke hinselt excised them. 

§ The giving of alms was held to be a primary duty and a 
means of salvation, as seen already in the Apocrypha, To 47-11 
128 10 54922, Sir 41 2710. cf also Ps 41!, 15 587 19, 1)ὴ 427; there are 
also many striking Rabbime sayings concerning the merit. of 
almesgiving (see art. ALMSaIviInd in Vol. 1, Weber, Judische 
Theologie, pp 285-283; Wunsche, Folautering der Evangelien, 
on Mt 6)4),) The Greek word in use for the alms is ἐλεχκοσυνη 
(the motive employed by metonainy for the thin), as here in 
v.2, representing, perhaps, APIs; amce this Heb. word meant 
primarily ‘nghtcousness,’ it came about that διπκαιοσυνη might 
also have this special meaning, but thal. is not the sense am 
which asx. is used here in v.! (the textual variant at this point, 
ἐλεημοσύνη, is IMproha)ble on both external and mternal evidence). 
Prayer was offered by the Jews thrice daily, at 9 A.M., at. 12 noon, 
and at 3P.m. (cf. Ae 31), and on three days in the week the people 
went to the synagogue for prayer. Iaturgical forms of prayer 
were in use (cf. Lk 112, and Mishna, tractate Berakhoth), and 
they were recited at the proper tame wherever one might be. 
Fasting was prescribed by the OT for the Day of Atonement 
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to the group, Jesus gives the key to the inter preta- 
tion of the whole: * Hedoes not pronounce against 
the acts themselves, but against the spirit and 
purpose which too often animated the doing of 
them. Religious worship, such as almsgiving (which 
the Jews nightly considered an act of worship), 
prayer and fasting, must never be performed 
ostentatiously, with the mtent of sceuring a reputa- 
tion for picty. It was mainly the proud, hypo- 
critical Phaaisees who were culty of such motives 
in their worship; but the multitude of common 
veople to whom Jesus was now speaking had been 
πονεῖ up to believe implicitly in the teaching 
and practice of the Pharisees, and were therefore 
in great danger of being corrupted by the Pharisaic 
example of ostentation, worldliness, and deceit. 
Jesus will therefore warn them agamst these 
specific errors of their religious leaders, and in 
contrast exhibit the character of true religions 
worship. The three acts of almsgiving (vv.24), 
prayer (vv.5 δ), and fasting (vv.2¢!*) are treated in 
a parallel way, the same thing being said of cach 
in almost the same language. When they give 
money in the synagogues, or upon other occasions, 
for charitable objects, 1¢ is to be contributed solely 
for the benctit of others, with no putpose of obtam- 
ing a reputation of genelosity tor Pienianlven (cf. 
Ac δ} Against almsgiving in itself He does 
not speak, but only of the motive belund it. The 
giving of money to assist others is, in fact, an act 
of worship to God, and a necessary clement of all 
true righteousness. Dut such giving must be 
quietly done, without providing or even wishing 
that others may know of the fact or the amount, 
in order that one may receive credit therefor.¢ So 
also when men pray, as pray they must, their 
prayers are to be a genuine conmuning with God, 
instead of being designed to win the praise of men 
for a superior piety. ‘To counterfeit true spiritual 
communion with God ts an intolerable profanation 
of religion. Jesus, of course, has no thought of 
forbidding prayer in public, but. He will have only 
sincere prayers made, whether in pubhe or private. 
And if they fast, as they were accustomed to do 
teguiatly and often, they are to observe the fast 
as a simple humiliation before God, not forced 
upon others for the purpose of gaining credit. for 
exceptional devoutness.§ On another occasion 


(Ly 1627-34), and was practised on other occasions also (Ex 8428, 
1S 76, 2S 1216, Jer 869, Dn 10. The prophets sometimes spoke 
turuinst at (Is 6868, Jer 1412, Zee 74), butat was a prevailing 
usage throughout. the Hebrew history, ct Jth 64, To 128 In the 
ΝῊ also the Pharisee is represented as boasting in his praver, 
61} fast twice m the week? (LK 1519}, and the frequent fasts are 
mentioned in Mt @4 (ef. art ΑΒ Νὰ in vol 1) tas noticeable 
that Jesus has not joined with these three outstanding acts of 
Jewish worship the observance of the Sabbath, which stood m 
somewhat the same prominence; but elsewhere He dealt with 
that subject algo (Mh 2°!28), and on a similar principle 

* δικαιοπυνῃ 1s bo be understood herein acomprehensive sense 3 
tts a repetition of the a: of v 29°, now to ve Hiustrated in 
acts of relisious Worship, and embraces alike almsgiving, pray tr, 
and fasting 

tiny 2 σαλπίσης is a figurative term signifying ostenlation 
ὑτοκρίτοι refers to the Pharisees; they were hypocrites because 
they wore a mask of picts over their seltish Jives, ef also Vt 
συνάγωγαις, pues incheate that almseiving was ἃ port of 
the regular synagogue services, but that alms were also given 
upon the streets to thoye in need. The ἀκμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν puts a 
special emphasis upon the fact that this almsgiving, when done 
outof vanity, had no real merit; ef. Lk Οὐ Inv ὁ the phrase, 
Jet not thy left hand hnow what thy meht hand doeth,’ 1 
quite surely a current δὲ στο proverb to capress ger recy 

TJn v.56 ἔσεσίιε 19 an umperatival future, as in Mr 58; the 

arallel verb inv 248 an imperatival subjunctive, and inv 68 an 
Mmperative, the meanmng beme quite the same on each. The 
γωνίαις τῶν TAeTuoy Were the four corners of street intersections, 
which were chosen as the most conspicuous place for the 
ostentatious prayers, ἑστῶτες indicates that prayers were 
customanly offered in a standing posture The ramnoy, or, 
more frequently in the NT, ὑτερῶον, Was the upper room of an 
Onental house used for guests or for retirement to pray; see 
Ac 113 987 39 208, With the language of v % compare 2 Καὶ 453, 
Is 2620, 

δ In v.16 σχυῆρωποί and ἀφανίζουσιν τὰ «ρόσωτα refer to neglect 
of the customary care for the head, the unwashed face and 
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Jesus removed all obligation from Mis followers to 
observe the Pharisaic system of fasts, or to practise 
fasting except as it was the personal and spon- 
taneous expression of inner feeling (cf. Mk 2-4), 
Here He teaches that when one fasts it must be 
@ genuinely religions performance, free from all 
ostentation and selfish motives. 

It is true, Jesus says, that those who turn these 
acta of religions worship to selfish account do 
secure their object; ‘they have their reward? in 
the false reputation for generosity and picty whieh 
for a time they can win. But they canuot win 
God’s approval, or secure any spiritual blessings. 
These things, which alone are worth while, belone 
only to those whose worship is sinecre, who give 
and pray and fast with pure unselfish motives, for 
the good they can do their fellow-men and ἴοι 
their own spiritual growth. And the principle 
which Jesus hen: sets forth for these three acts of 
religious worship is to apply to every kind of 
religions observance, Sacred things are never to 
be turned to worldly account; everything we do 
in the name of yeligion, and for the sake of 
religion, must be untarnished by self-seeking ends 
and unholy purposes * 

he The Lord's Prayer. —Mt 67%= Lk 4 Ne 
words of Jesns which have come down to us are of 
greater sigqtuficance or usefalness to mankind thin 
this Prayer, which He taught THis diseiples, imn- 
dieating as if does the true foundation, the true 
spirit, and the truce substanee of all prayer, praver 
being our communion with God. A consideration 
of the Lord’s Prayer will involve the following 
points: (1) the historical occasion on which the 
Prayer was gviven; (2) the onemal form of the 
Prayer as taught by Jesus ; (3) the genetic relations 
of this Prayer to the OT, to Jewish prayers, and to 
the life of Christ; (4) the analysis and interpieta- 
tion of its contents; (5) the right use of the Prayer. 

(1) There is no portion of the Sermon as given 
by Matthew (chs 5-7) which is so obviously an 
addition to the histoneal discourse as the section 
67" containing the Lord’s Prayer. That these 
verses are extraneous matter, introduced bere by 
the process of compilation, is now maintained by 
many scholars.t ‘This fact appears in’ several 
ways: (4) Lk 111 explicitly states that Jesus rave 
the Prayer to His disciples in response to an ex- 
pressed wish on their part for a form of prayer, 
such as John the Baptist had given his diserples 
(the Jews were aceustomed to many liturgical 
prayers). This statement, while {0 might be a 
mere hiterary setting of the Third Gospel, is prob- 
ably a historical datum; and if historical, 1t 
points to another occasion than the Sermon for the 
presentation of the Prayer. (ὦ) The precise time 
when the Prayer was given is not fixed by Luke, 
but it is assigned in a general way to the Permaun 
ps atfer the close of the Galilean ministry, 

his is perhaps too late a position, since it was the 


dishevelled hair being an Oriental sign of grief and abasement, 
ef. 28 1250 15685, Dn 108) Mae ol) that this ws what is meant, 
wsscen inv J, where Jesus bids them give no external pin of 
their fasting. 

* No one would seriously attempt to put these commands of 
Jesus into practice as precepts to be itcrally vbeyed, so that all 
charity should be wunorganived, and all pravers be absolutely 
private. Here, agam, as in ch ὃ, Jesus is dealing with prin- 
ciples only, and Wis illustrations are to be considered 1g 
uminating the principles rather than as flaing ptatutes for 
literal observance 

480 Calvin, Strauss, Neander, Schleiermacher, Bleek, de 
Wette, Olshausen, Ewald, Mbrard, Meyer, Hanne, Godet, Kamp- 
hansen, Page, Feine, Sieffert, Bruce, Chase, hubel, Weizsacher, 
Wendt, H Woltzmann, Bartlet, Heunnei, B Weiss, Balyon, 
Nestle, Bacon. The Matthwan posttion of the Prayer is regarded 
as histonen) by Tholuock, Keil, Morison, Broadus, Achelis, Stein- 
mever, H. Weiss, Nosgen, Plummer, Grawert, i bempy the 
opimon of most of them that the Lukan position is also hits- 
torical, and therefore that the Prayer was given on two separate 
oocasions by Jesus. Tholuck is undecided whether to prefer 
Matthew's position for the Prayer, or to hold that it was repeated. 
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example of John the Baptist’s disciples which led 
Jesus’ disciples to ask Hum for a prayer; but this 
influence of John’s upon Jesus’ disciples is_more 
likely to have been exercised before John’s death, 
which came during Jesus’ work in Galilee (Mk 
614-4), Hf, then, the Lord’s Prayer was given earlicr 
than the Sermon, it would not have been given again 
fs new teaching in that discourse ; and if later, then 
it can stand in the Sermon only as a result of sub- 
sequentcompiation, Whatscems tohave happened 
is, that the original occasion of the giving of the 
Piayer was remembered (ik 11'), but the exact 
tame «t which it was given was forgotten; con- 
sequently each Evangelist, or his souree, intro- 
duced the Prayer into his narrative where it was 
deemed suitable. (ὦ) The Prayer, where it stands 
in the Sermon, clearly interrupts the movement ot 
the discourse, and destroys the unity of the seetion 
into which it has been inserted. This is true not 
only of the Prayer, vv.""\ but also of the two 
verses preceding, vv.758, and of the two yerses 
following, νν Ὁ 10. The whole passage, vv.7-%, does 
not. pertam directly to the subjeet which Jesus 1s 
presenting in vv.b% 16ΤῚΝ namely, the sin of ostenta- 
tion and hypocrisy in acts of religious worship ; 
and if) mars the syinmetry of Jesus’ three illustia- 
tions about almsgiving, νυ; prayer, vv. 83 and 
fasting, vv.'@l, Nevertheless, if is quite intel- 
ligihle how these verses 7) were brought into this 
connexion by the compiling process. ‘The Sermon 
was one of Jesus’ most important discourses, and 
during the Apostolie age iL was everywhere i use 
as a practical digest of Has teaching. As the 
Sermon already contamed some instruction ahout 
prayer, and the teaching on the same subjeet in 
νν Ὁ was separated from its Instorieal position, it 
“ame easily into association with vv.*, where -- 
although if was an eatianeons clement. it) added 
to the completeness of the prayer mestruction. 

(2) It as im the highest degree amprobable that, 
the Loid’s Prayer was given on two separate 
occasions—once In the Sermon in the form: which 
Matthew reports, and again under other eirenn- 
stanees and in a different form as reported by 
Luke.* This would have been unnecessary ; but 
still more, each of the two Gospels supposes that ut 
repots the one and only giving of the Prayer. 
On the theory of repetition, why did Jesus present 
the Prayer in twe fons se very diflerent. from 
each other? Having once given if in the fuller, 
smoother form of Mt 64, why should He sub- 
sequently repeat it in the shorter, cruder form: of 
Lk 1174?) The reason for the postulition of two 
deliveries of the Lord’s Piayer is the unwilling- 
ness of certain scholars to admit that Jesus’ words 
could be so variantly transmutted (sce the two 
Greck forms of the Prayer quoted in parallel 
columns on p 5) Certainly it is not to be thought 
that Luke, with the Matthaan form of the Prayer 
hefore him, deliberately ent it down and changed 
it, te the form contained in his Gospel; οἱ that 
Matthew, with the Lukan fonm of the Prayer 
hetore him, deliberately enlareed and altered atinto 
the form which the Tirst Gospel presents. Dut 
the two forms may well be the respeetive results 
of two independent lines and processes of trans- 
mission. The Prayer as given by Jesus in Aramaic 
was briefly worded, as we may assume from the 
nature of the language and the Jewish censtom, as 
well as fiom the onginal Hebrew ‘Ten Words’ 
and the Beatitudes. Tt is theretore not unlikely 
that the form of the Prayer given by Matthew 15 
somew hat longer than the histerteal Aramaic form, 
for the purpose of producing a more perfect Greek 


* Yet thi is muntained by Achelis, Berqprediqt, p97: 
Chase, Land's Praycrin the arly Chareh (1801), p. U, and by 
some others. Against thig view, see Page, Lrposior, 3rd ger, 
vol. vin. ps. 418 δ. 
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translation. But in the main the differences which 
appear in the accounts of Matthew and Luke are 
due to the influences of independent translaticn 
from the Aramaic, and of handing down in prac- 


tical Church use through fifty years of time. 
Neither account can be supposed to furnish a 
literal equivalent of the Prayer precisely as worded 
by Christ for His disciples.* Consequently it 
becomes a matter of importance to discover which 
of the two Gospel reports contains the more exact 
reproduction of the historical Prayer. The Church, 
with striking unanimity, from the Ist cent. to the 
present, has testified to the greater fidelity, dig- 
nity, and usableness of the recension in Mt 6°"; 
and this choice, as respects both quantity and 
quality, has been contirmed by the great majority 
of scholars.t 

In order to consider in detail the differences 
which exist between the two accounts of the 
Lord’s Prayer, it is necessary to make the com- 
parison on the basis of the modern critical texts 
of the NT, such as Tischendorf’s eighth edition 
and Westcott and Hort’s text (with which the RV 
closely agrees). One notices first the exclusion of 
the doxology to the Prayer contained in the TR 
at Mt 6" (and familiar to us through the AV): ὅτι 
σοῦ ἐστιν ἡ βασιλεία καὶ ἡ δύναμις Kal ἡ δόξα els τοὺς 
αἰῶνας. ἀμήν. This ending of the Prayer is not 
given in Luke, and the external evidence against 
its genuineness in Matthew is conclusive; so that 
its authenticity is no longer supposed.f It grew 
up gradually in the 2nd cent. as a product of the 
Jewish custom of doxvlogies and responses, con- 
tinued in the public services of the Christian 
Church ; see esp. 1 Ch 292°". The earliest men- 
tion of the liturgical use of the Prayer is in the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, viii. 3, where the 
repetition of it three times daily is enjoined; and 
there is abundant Patristic evidence that this 
liturgical use rapidly increased. Readily, there- 
fore, this doxology, which came to be used always 
at the close of the Prayer, found its way into the 
later exemplars of the NT text; and tho fact that 
it appears In conjunction with Mt 6915 instead of 
Lk 11°4 shows that it was the Matthzan form of 
the Prayer which the early Church adopted for its 
liturgy. The doxology is found in many of the 


secondary uncials, but is absent from NBD, the 
earlicr versions, and the Patristic witnesses of the 
2nd and 3rd cents. generally. Again, in numerous 
secondary and late witnesses of the text the frag- 
mentary Lukan account of the Prayer is filled out 
and modified by the introduction of some or all of 
the elements peculiar to the Matthsan account ; 
but these are manifest assimilations, and therefore 
have no textual standing in the Third Gospel. 
Taking Mt 6°" and Lk 11° thus according to 
the best Greek text, it appears that, after tlic ad- 
dress which is common to both, the Lukan account 


*It has been sufficiently argued above, under i. 8, that the 
entire phenomena of the primitive transmismon of the Gospel 
material require us to recognize extensive verbal variation and 
occasional thought modification, such as appear in these parallel 
reports, throughout the narratives of the four Evangelists. 
There is a striking similarity bebween the Matthwan and Lukan 
accounts of the Beatitudes and their two accounts of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and judgments arrived at concerning the features and 
merits of the one pair will be found to hold in general for the 
other pair also; the chief differences between the two forms of 
the Beatitudes and the two forms of the Lord’s Prayer are due 
to similar causes operating on both. 

+ So Tholuck, Meyer, Feine, Bruce, H. Weisa, Plummer, B. 
Weies, and many others ; those also who think that Jesus pave 
the Prayer in two forms hold, almost without exception, that 
the form in Matthew is to be preferred. The modern scholars 
who regard the Lukan report as the more authentic (Bleek, 
Kamphausen, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, Bacon), seem to follow 
too rigid and exclusive a theory of literary criticism. 

5. See Westcott and Hort, New Testament in Greek, vol. ii. 


Appendix; Sorivener, Jntrod. to the Criticism of the New 
Testament 4, vol. ii. pp. 328-825 j Chase, Lord's Prayer tn the 
Early Church, pp. 16-176. 
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has five petitions, while the Matthxan account has 
six (or seven). The five parallel petitions aic: 
(1) Hallowed be Thy name, (2) Thy Kingdom come, 
(3) Give us our daily bread, (4) Foigive us our debts 
(sins), and (5) Bring us not into temptation. ‘To 
these Matthew adds, between (2) and (3), ‘Thy 
will be done, as in heaven, so on earth,’ which is 
clearly a new petition, and after (5) he adds, * but 
deliver us from evil,’ which may be a separate 
etition, but is more likely a fuller, reverse word- 
ing of the ‘bring us not into temptation.’* Are 
these two additional clauses in Matthew authentic 
portions of the Lord’s Prayer? The only denial 
of their authenticity has come from the few modern 
scholars who hold to the relative originality of 
the Lukan account here and elsewhere as against 
the longer Matthivan account, which they think 
was expanded and supplemented in transmission. | 
But Matthew’s third petition, ‘Thy will be done, 
as in heaven, so on earth,’ brings into the Prayer 
one of Jesus’ essential ideas and constant phrases 
(cE. Mt 722 12° 263% 42, Jn 454 638) ; it is mecessary to 
the literary structure of the Prayer, since 10, forms 
the third member of the first triplet of petitions ; 
and while in a general way the same thought is 
expressed in the clause ‘Thy kingdom come,’ the 
Prayer needs this more definite statement of how 
the kingdom must be realized, what mc must do 
to make the Kingdom come. It is not difhieult to 
see why this petition was excluded from the Lukin 
form of the Prayer: the source from which Luke 
drew his account had passed through a Gentile 
line of transmission, in the course of which a lave 
part of the characteristically Jewish element in 
the Gospel story was eliminated, as a detinment to 
the spread of the Gospel among the Gentiles. Its 
omission is therefore parallel to the omission of 
Mt 511-81 and much other material, from the Third 
Gospel.t With regard to Matthew’s other addi- 
tion to the Lord’s Prayer, the enlargement of the 
sixth petition by conjoining the phrase ‘but de- 
liver us from evil,’ there is less argument for its 
authenticity ; but its absence from Juke is readily 
explained in the manner just described, it is a 
characteristic Jewish conception entirely suitable 
to Jesus’ thought and expression, and it fits in 
with the literary structure of the second triplet of 
petitions, since without it the sixth petition would 
not correspond in structure with the other two. 
The phenomena of the parallelism in the wording 
of the several clauses which Matthew and Luke 
have in common are striking. The thought and 
the language of the two accounts agree precisely in 
the first, second, and sixth petitions (except that in 
the sixth Luke does not have the phrase ὠλλὰ ῥῦσαι 
ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τοῦ πονηροῦ). ὃ The third petition Luke 


* Augustine ( πολίγια, 116) regarded this phrase as a separate 
petation, making seven in all, and this became the standard 
Roman Catholic interpretation : it was adopted alsu by Luther, 
and is continned by Lutheran commentators. Among modern 
schoJars there are many who accept this—some on traditional 
grounds (Kubel, Nosgen, H. Weiss), others on critical prounds 
(Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Ibbeken, Chaso, v. 4. Goltz) That. the peti- 
tions are but six in number was held by Ongen and Chiv- 
sostom, was adopted by Calvin, and has had the support. in 
recent years of Tholuck (apparently), Bengel, Olshausen, Keim, 
Kuinol, Meyer, Achelisx, Feine, Hatch, Plummer, 2. Weiss, 
Bruce, Hort, Nestle, and others. 

+ So Bleek, Kamphausen, LH. HNoltzmann, Wendt, Bacon. 

1 Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol 1855, thinks that Luke 
omitted the third pctition because he consider d that its idea 
was already contained in the first and second petitions, 60 that 
it was simply redundant. This is also the view of hamphausen, 
Das Gebel des Herrn, p. 67. H. Holtzmann, Mand-Conun, ud. 
Sunoptiker, in loc., rogards Luke's five petitions as original, 
designed to be counted on the fingers of one hand ©, Holtz- 
mann, Leben Jesu (1901), p. 208, also maintains that the short 
form of Luke is original. 

§ The presence of this phrase in the test of Lk 114 in ACD 
and some other witnesses 1g to be eaplaimed ag the result of a 
process of text assimilation with the Matthwan reading , 1l docs 
not appear in XBL, the more important versions, or the carher 
Patnstic writings. Similar cases are the insertion in Lk 112 of 
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does not have. In the remaining two petitions, 
the fourth and fifth, we find approximately the 
same ideas and words, but with some variution : 
thus the δὸς ἡμῖν σήμερον of Mt 6" is paralleled 
in Lk 11° by δίδου ἡμῖν τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν, the latter 
being an attempt to generalize and simplify the 
former; the τὰ ὀφειλήματα of Mt 6" is paralleled 
in Lk 116 by τὰς ἁμαρτίας, the latter being the 
substitution of an easy, well-known word for 
one full of significance but less common — that 
this substitution took place can be inferred from 
the τῷ ὀφείλοντι in the adjoined clause; and in 
the same petition the ὡς καί of Mt 6 is paralleled 
in Lk 134 by καὶ γάρ, which also is an obvious 
attempt to remove the possibility of a false quid 
pro quo interpretation. Very interesting also is 
the difference in the two accounts of the address 
of the Prayer; Lk 11? gives only one word, Πάτερ, 
while Mt 6 gives Hdrep ἡμῶν ὁ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς. 
It is, of course, possible that the Lukan_ report 
is correct, but it certainly seems too familiar 
and abrupt for this selemn, lofty prayer; while 
Matthew’s two attributives seem logical and im- 
portant. The ἡμῶν indicates that the Prayer is 
ἣν universal one for all who will pray to God. 
The ὁ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς is an OT conception (cf. 
Ps 2* 115") which Jesus used (see passages below), 
hecanse it was a customary Jewish expression 
full of religious meaning.* Tts usual, though not 
entire, absence from Luke is best explained as 
due to the process already described by which 
the characteristic Jewish element was largely 
eliminated fiom the sources of the Third Gospel. 
In all these paralle) passages, therefore, where 
Matthew and Iuke give different readings for 
the clauses of the Prayer, the report of Matthew 
commends itself as possessed of a greater authen- 
ticity.t This contirus by historical tests the strong 
preference of the Church for the longer form of 
the Prayer as given in the lirst Gospel, a pre- 
ference which rested primarily on spiritual and 
practical tests. 

(3) When Jesus would condense His teaching 
into seven concise phrases (the address is an essen- 
ial part of the Prayer), containing in Aramaic not 
fifty words, if became necessary for Him to emhody 
His ὁποῦ ideas abont God and men in compre- 
hensive phrases whose significance was already 
well understood by His followers. To introduce 
new phiases and new conceptions would have 
heen to confuse these whom He wished to in- 
struct. Consequently, the language and the ideas 
of the Lord’s Prayer are closely related to the OT, 
where essential truth about God, and about the 
duty of men towards Him and towards one another, 
had in many respects been reached. Jesus’ general 
teaching to His disciples previous to the giving of 
this Prayer had made known to them what He 
would have them understand by these OT coneep- 
tions and ee 

Naturally, we find in Jewish prayers of a time 
contemporaneous with Jesus some phrases which 
are similar to those in the Lord’s Prayer. Such 
parallels have been puinted out for the address 
tind first two petitions; for the remaining four 
clauses there are no real parallels, although there 
are expressions with a ceitain similarity.t Some 


Matthew's γενηθήτω τὸ θέλημα σου ὡς iv οὐρανῶ καὶ ivi γῆς (80 
SACD against BL, versions, and quotations), and ἡμῶν ὁ ἐν τοῖς 


οὐρανοῖς (90 ACD against. NBL, versions, and quotations). Modern 
text-entical authorities are agreed that these passages are 
interpolations in the Lukan teat. 


* Compare the later Jewish prayer-formula, ΟΦ’ Ὁ Ν 
see Achehs, Bergpredigt, p. 220; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb, p. 299. 

t Sce Pure, Hrpositer, rd ser. vol. vii. pp. 433-440; Plummer, 
ait Lokb's Pravin in vol, iii. 

t On this point see the older works of Moller, Augusti, Wet- 
stem, Lightfoot, and Schottgen; also, Achels, Bergprediqt, 
p 238f.; B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm, u, ἃ. Afattergm. Ὁ. 138; 


of these Jewish prayer-formulas are subsequent 
in origin to the Ist cent. A.D., and may well have 
been influenced by the Christian Prayer. But 
there is no reason why Jewish prayers of Jesus’ 
own time should not have contained some of the 
essential religious ideas which Jesus reaflirms, 
and in language which the OT had already made 
sacred. Such parallelisms furnish no proper basis 
for an attack upon the originality and authority 
of Jesus. His work was not to make a clean 
sweep of all existing religious conceptions and 
phraseology, as though the world had never had 
any vision of God, or truth, or goodness, or right; 
on the contrary, He came to show that the OT 
revelation was, in its best thought and teaching, 
a true, Divine revelation, which He would exalt 
and perfect (Mt 5”, ef. He 1-9). Jesus was not 
‘original’ in the sense that He created a wholly 
new fabric of religious ideas, or introduced a 
wholly new set of religious terms; that kind 
of originality was made impossible by the fact 
that God was already in His world. Jesus’ 
originality — and the term is not misapplied — 
consisted in His Divine ability to separate the 
true from the false, the permanent from the 
transient, the perfect from the imperfect; and 
then to carry forward the whole circle of ideas 
and practices to their ideal expression. ‘The work 
Οἱ an artist is not to manufacture his paints, but 
to produce with them a perfect picture. Jesus’ 
mission was to clarify and to perfect. religious truth, 
to show the unity and perspective of its many 
elements, and to transform humanity by revealing 
the nature, the beauty, and the necessity of the 
idea] life. 

One observes also with interest how the Lord’s 
Prayer embodies the experiences of Jesus in His 
own personal and official life. His teaching grows 
out of and expresses His own religious perceptions 
and realizations, so that there is a vial. wuty, an 
instructive correspondence, between this Prayer 
and His experience.* He finds God tu be Hus 
Father and their Father, the common I‘ather of 
all, to whom prayer is to be addressed. He lives 
and works ‘he God may be revered, that His 
Kingdom may come, and that His will may be 
perfectly done by men. He has experienced the 
truth that God cares for the physical needs of men, 
and it is their privilege to taust Him for these 
things. He knows and teaches that men are 
sinful, needing God’s forgiveness ; they also must 
show 2 forgiving spirit towards one another. Ife 
has Himself passed through severe temptations, 
nraying for deliverance from them (cf. Mk 14% δὲ. 

It 42-4).+ In giving this ideal Prayer to [is dis- 
ciples, Jesus does not necessarily imply that His 
experience is in no respect diflerent trom theirs, 
c.g. that there is no umqueness in His relation to 
God, or in Flis character and career as regaids sin. 
But He does mean that He has shared humanity 
with them, has lived through its experlences, has 
found the way to attain the human ideal, and will 
declare to them in His words and in Himself the 
secret of the true hfe. : 

(4) An analysis of the Lord’s Prayer, accepting 
the Matthwan form as practically authentic, dis- 
closes a well-considered literary structure: there 
are seven clauses in all, the first containing the 
address, followed by two groups of petitions, three 
ineach. Regard, therefore, 1s had to the sacred 
Plummer, art. Lorp’s Prayge in vol. ἢ. ; Nestle, art. ‘ Lord’s 
Prayer’ m Encycl. Bibl. 11, 2821; Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers? (1900), pp. 124-130; Dalman, Worte Jest, 1. 209-306; 
v. d. Goltz, Das Gebet tn der altesten Christenhett (1901), pp, 


40-42, 
*See v. d. Goltz, op cit. pp 1-53; Burton, ‘The Personal 


Rehgion of Jesus’ in Biblical World, vol, xiv. (1899), pp. 894-405, 

t Chase, Lord’s Prayer wm the Early Church (1901), p. 104f., 
notes, Lut exaggerates, the relation of the Lord's Prayer to the 
personal experiences of Jesus. 
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numbers 8 and 7, for the purpose of moulding per- 
fectly the literary form of the Prayer.* The first 
group of petitions pertains to God—‘ Thy name,’ 
‘Thy kingdom,’ ‘Thy will.’ They express the most 
profound and om δ μὰν aspiration of men, 
that God may be all in all. Only when this is the 
supreme desire, can one offer the three petitions of 
the second group, which pertain to the needs of the 
individual life—‘ our daily bread,’ ‘ our debts,’ ‘de- 
liverance from temptation.’ ‘The several clauses 
would have been, in the original Aramaic, shorter 
and more nearly uniform in length than appears 
in a Greek translation. One cannot be certain 
whether the ‘as in heaven, so on earth,’ which fol- 
lows the third petition, pertains to that alone, or 
equally to all the three petitions of the group.t 
The address of the Prayer (Πάτερ ἡμῶν ὁ ἐν τοῖς 
οὐρανοῖς) introduces the term ‘Father,’ which was 
Jesus’ prevailing and characteristic designation 
for God. It signified God’s supremacy, authority, 
and power, but at the same time His love, patience, 
and care for men. The OT also has the term, but. 
in the national sense, denoting God's relation to 
Ifis covenant people; later there grew up the 
individual consciousness, and God came to be 
thought of as a personal Father to tle worshipper.t 
Jesus was accustomed to use this title for God in 
various ways : ὃ often without any limiting attribu- 
tive except the article, often also with a limiting 
‘my’ or ‘your’; but it is only in this passage, 
Mt 6°, that Jesus is reported to have used the 
attributive ‘our.’ One might therefore infer that 
this ‘our’ is an unauthentic liturgical addition ; 
but this inference 1s neither necessary nor satis- 
factory. ‘Our Father’ is a significant address, 
indicating at once the ground and the motive of 
prayer to Him, as well as the brotherhood of men 
under a common lfather ; the ‘ow.’ contributes an 
important clement, therefore, to the address, and 
the occasion of its use Is great enough to call for a 
special expression. It may be that the phrase ‘Our 
Father’ was oftener upon Jesus’ lips than our 
Gospel records now show ; the widening gulf which 
the disciples fixed between their ascended Lord 
and themselves might tend to the disuse of phrases 
which indicated that ‘it behoved him in all things 


* It is not to be said that the artistic literary structure of the 
Prayer 1s unworthy of Jesus, and must therefore be attributed 
to the Ey angelist. On the contrary, Jesus desipnedly presented 
much of Hhs teaching 1n metre and rhythm (gee above, ἢ. 1) His 
marvellous literary power was exercised not for art's sake, but 
to make art serve the Inghest. well-being of men; for ideal 
thought cannot fulfil its whole mission until it 38 ideally 
expressed. On the logical relation of the petitions, sec Plummer, 
art. LoRp’s PRAYER in vol. 111. 

t Tholuck, Bergrede 5, p. 350 (Eng. tr. p 328], notes that there 
are three elements which make up the address clause of the 
Prayer, and three elements which make up the doxrvlogy that 
came to be used at its close, 

t For the national sense cf. Dt 151 85 396, Ps 081 8056 10518, 
Ts 12 96 6310 648, Jer $419, Hosa 131, Mal 16 210; tor the individual 
sense, Wis 216 143, Sir 231 4, To 134, 3 Mac 63 δ 

§ In the Gospel of Matthew the term ‘lather’ 1s frequent, 
and is generally accompanied by either ‘my’ or ‘your’ (‘thv’) 
in about equal proportion. The term occurs rarely in the 
Gospel of Mark. In the Gospel of Luke, also, the re are relatively 
few instances of it. But the Fourth Gospel has it abundantly 
in the discourse sections, often with ‘my,’ but in the main only 
with the article, ‘the Father.’ A comparison of the occurrence 
of the term in parallel Synoptic passages raises the question as 
to how much confidence is to be placed upon the precise attri- 
butive reported in connexion with the title, or upon the occur- 
rence of the title itself: thus in the group Mt ρθε Mk 1436= 
Lk 2242 we find ‘O my Father,’ ‘Abba, Father’ (the Aramaic 
word with its translation), and ‘ Father,’ respectively ; in Mt 6% 
=Lk 68, Mt 102=Lk 126, Mt 10%=Lk 129, the First Gospel 
has ‘Father,’ while the Third Gospel has ‘Most High’ and 
*God’; in Mt 1250=Mk 886=Lk 82! the First nape has ‘my 
Father which is in heaven,’ while the Second and Third Gospels 
have simply ‘God’; in Mt 2023=Mk 1040 the Second Gospel 
strikingly lacks the words ‘of my Father.’ It seems probable 
that Jesus constantly used the title ‘Father,’ as the First and 
Fourth Gospels record ; but that it had been largely suppressed 
or altered in the sources of the Second and Third Gospels, 
again for the reason that it was a characteristically Jewish 
designation. 


to be made like unto his brethren’ (He 91, The 
second attributive to the Πάτερ in the clause of 
address, ‘who art in heaven,’ 1s a truly OT and 
Jewish phrase, which Jesus quite surely adopted 
and employed.* It expresses the transcendent 
position and character of God. In the pre-scientitic 
age it was natural to assign God to a particular 
locality ; the distant sky above the heads of men 
was lovically chosen. But this local conception 
gradually retired before a growing sense of God’s 
spiritual nature and omnipresence. With Jesus 
the phrase was a useful one (and we still find it so) 
to denote the separateness of God from men, His 
supermundane attributes, His absolute power and 
authority, His infinite character and qualities. 
Since the phrase meant these important things to 
the Jewish people of His day, πρὶ it was desirable 
that they should be in the mind of him who would 
pray to God, Jesus might well attach these words 
to His title of address in His model Prayer.t 

The first petition (ἁγιασθήτω τὸ ὄνομά σου) ex- 
presses the devout wish of the worshipper in view 
of what, according to the address of the Prayer, he 
conceives God to be, namely, that God may be 
fully recognized, honoured, and revered by all. 
The English word ‘hallow’ is no longer in common 
use; if meant to ‘treat as holy,’ to revere. Thus 
it was a proper translation of ἁγιάζειν (Lat. 
sanctificare), which, together with δοξάζειν, was 
employed in the LAX to render the Hebrew forms 
vipa and wip2.§ Calvin, Kamphausen, and some 
others have understood that ‘the name’ in this 
retition was tu be taken in the sense of the ΤΊ 
Coimandiinnt: which forbade the misuse of, and 
disrespect. to, the title of God (so ulso Mt 5%°97), 
This interpretation is true as far as it goes, but it 
is too restricted for so comprehensive a prayer as 
this. Rather, ‘the name’ 1s to be unde1stuod here 
in the Oriental sense, as a perphrasis for the 
Person Himself, as though ib were said, ‘May God 
receive due reverence.’ ΤῸ the Hebrew ‘the name’ 
stood for what the individual was who bore the 
name. God’s name designated Him as He had 
made Himself known to men.{) Therefore the 
etition prays that God may be perfectly acknow- 
elma by all men, so that all that He is and does 
may receive due honour, and that men ma 
commit themselves to Him as their Father (οἱ. 
Ro 14", Eph 3149). 

The second petition (ἐλθάτω ἡ βασιλεία cov) T ex- 


* This is shown by the frequent occurrence of the phrase in 
the First Gospel, eg. Mt 6le 40 48 ΟἹ 14 26 32 711 21 μ 58. 1080 
1515 1017 1410 14 19 35 939° of, also Mk 115» 26, Lk 1113; itu almost 
total absence from the Second and Third Gospels 18 another 
feature of the universalization of this material. For Jewish 
usage see "Ab6tA v. BU; δόίᾷ ix. 15; buma vii. 93 and 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, i, 150-159, 299-806. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 
1. 62f, can hardly be nght in holding that this phrase is an 
addition in the Matthew passages, not to be attributed to Jesus 

t Whether the Prayer was orginally given in Aramaic or 
Hebrew has been discussed, but without a certain conclusion 
Chase 18 sure 1t was in Aramaic; see, further, Taylor, Sayungs of 
the Jewish Fathers 2 (1897), p 176f 

1 Compare the parallel clause in the Jewish synagogal prayer 
Kaddish : ‘Magnitiectur et sanctificetur nomen elus magnum 
m mundo’ (Maumonides’ translation); see Achelis, Bergprediyt, 

. 238 1 
᾿ §$Sec Ex 208, Lv 218 2232, Nu 2012, Dt 325), Is 2023, κι 36-8, 
and in the NT, 1 P 816. 

See Ps 611 910, Prigl®, So the peculiar phrase (still in 
religious use) ‘for his name's suke,’ Ps 234 2511 315 709; cf. 
Achehs, Bergpredigt, pp. 240-243. 

4] Compare here, also, the Kaddish parallel: ‘Regnare faciat 
regnum suum.’ Marcon, in his Lukan form of the Lord’s 
Prayer, read as the second petition, not what we have here, 
but δος ἡμῖν τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμα, or another form of the sunic, ἐλθέτω 
τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμά σου προς ἡμᾶς, The same thought in &® more 
expanded form was known, 89. a feature of Luke's text, to 
Gregory of Nyssa and Maximus the Confessor; thus: ἐλθέτω 
τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμά σου ig’ ἡμὰς καὶ κααρισατω ἡμᾶς (cf. Westcott 
and Hort, New Testament in Greek, vol 1 Appx.; Nestle, in 
Encyel. Bobl. in. 2818). This petition for the Holy Spirit cannot 
be authentic in this connexion, for it. has small attestation, is 
not suitable to the context, and is obviously a drastic substi- 
tution to bring into the Prayer a specific request for the Holy 
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poe the wonderful Messianic Hope of the 
Tebrews; it was in substance the prayer which 


for centuries Israel had addressed to Gaod.* Jesus 
bade them continue this prayer for the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, but taught them the true 
conception of what that Kingdom was, and how it 
was to be accomplished. The Kingdom of God 
was Jesus’ constant and all-inclusive term to 
denote the individual and sucial good which would 
come to men when they would trust themselves 
to God's guidance and conform themselves to His 
ideal (Mt 05 τ Lk 12%), In Jesus’ conception the 
coming of the Kingdom was a process, a develop- 
ment through successive stages with a final con- 
summation (Mk 4+), He established the King- 
dom among men (Lk 17%-*), His followers were 
to carry it forward (Mt 28%), and in due time 
He would bring about its complete realization 
(Mt 24. 25). f Our prayer, therefore, must be that 
God in His wisdom, power, and love may hasten 
the giowth among men of righteousness, mInercy, 
and peace; that the principles of the Gospel may 
prevail in individuals and 1n society as a whole, 
that humanity may become transiormed into the 
likeness of Hun who revealed to them the Divine 
ideal of God for His children. 

The third petition (γενηθήτω τὸ θέλημά σου, ws ἐν 
οὐρανῷ καὶ ἐπὶ Ὑ5) was needed in the Prayer to 

uard the second petition against misinterpretation. 

t had become a prevalent misconception that the 
coming of God’s Kingdom depended after all upon 
Ilimself, and that when He should choose to do 
80 He could by His ommipotence bring that King- 
dom into Sa ies existence ; 50 men had impor- 
tuned God to become loving and forgiving towards 
them, and to grant to them the blessings which 
out of dissatisfaction or neglect He was with- 
holding from them. Jesus makes that idea im- 
possible when He gives this thad petition, teaching 
that God's will must be absolutely done by all.4 
To do God’s will, to accomplish Has work, was the 
one purpose of Jesus’ own life (Mt 26% @, Jn 4% 
6* 1277174), and He enjoined it upon all as the one 
comprehensive human obligation (Mt 77, Jn 717). 
Men must therefore co-operate with God in the 
realization of the Kingdom by making themselves, 
with God’s help, what they should be, and by 
bringing in the tru brotherhood of universal love 
and service. 

The fourth petition§ pertains to the physical 
Spirit which Jesus had included only by implication. The 
promincnce given to the Holy Spint in the Apostolic age hus 
eft its umpress upon the Lukan account of Jesus’ words; cf. 
Mt 722=Lk 1113, Mt 1125— Lk 104, also Mt 1020=Lk 1222, 

*See art. Mussiau in vol. un; Bueyed. Bebl , art. ‘Mossiah’; 
also Goodspecd, Jsrael's Messianic Lope (1000). 

t See art. Kingvom or Gop in vol. nu. 3 also Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 
fi. 293-325. The verbal] form ἐλθα τω does not favour the idea that 
the coming of the Kingdom 1s continuous; which part of the 
verb was used in the original Aramaic can only be matter of con- 

ecture—one would suppose a Jussive imperfect, and this would 
nave presented no difficulty. At any rate, this petation must be 
interpreted in the lightof Jesus’ enture teaching concerning the 
Kingdom. The Greck aorist here may be due to the idea held 
by all Christians in the Apostobe age, that Lhe return of Christ 
was imminent, and that with His return He would bring the 
catastrophic consunnnation; this passage would then he one of 
a number in the Gospels which received an eschatological 
colouring in transmission, on account of the failure of the 
disciples to take completely Jesus’ view of the natureand coming 
of the Kingdom. 

¢ The conception that God’s will is already perfectly done in 
heaven, by the angelic host, 1g at the same time an assurance 
and a model for the full realization of 1115 will on earth among 
men. The angels are frequently mentioned both in the OT 
(Ps 9111 10320) and in the NT (Mt 15/0 2430 9653, Mk 818 1925 
1927 32, Lk 198 8 1610 1623, Jn 151, 110 14-14 1922 23); on the Jewwh 
angelology see art. ANGEL in vol. i.; Encyel. Bibl., art. ‘Angel’; 
also Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. ii. 
Appx.; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. pp. 121-126. 

§ Mt 611 τὸν ὥρτον ἡμοῶν τὸν ἐπιούσιον δὸς ἡμῖν ohpspov; Lk 118 
τὸν ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπιούσιον δίδου ἡμῖν τὸ καθ' ἡμοῖίραν. It is strik- 
ing that the strange word ἐπιούσιον, which is found nowhere in 
all Greck literature outside of this passage (so Origen, de Orat. 
27), should appear in both of these widely divergent accounts 
of the Lord's Prayer. The fact can be explained only by the 


needs of men, upon which the spiritual life is 
dependent during this earthly stage of existence.* 
The conditions under which we live are created by 
God, He has full knowledge of them (Mt 6* #4), 
and He stands ready to supply what is necessary 
to human well-being (Mt δ 6% 74), This provi- 
dential bestowal comes, of course, not as a pure 
rratuity, but as a return for the honest, energetic 
abour of men. The ‘bread’ which is asked tor 
in this Prayer is meant in the wider sense as 
referring to all necessary food ; and by implication 
it certiinly includes all those things which are 
essential to physical welfare. ‘The petition con- 
templates only a simple, frugal hfe, enjoining 
trust{ulness and contentment therein. In other 
words, the idea of the Prayer is that men are to 
ask God contidently for what they need ; but only 
for what they really need, and only as they need 
it. The disciples of Jesus are to live trustfully 
in the present and for the present, without anxious 
concern a8 to the future (Mt 05). About this 
general interpretution of the fourth petition there 
can be no question. A difficulty exists, however, 
as to the precise force of ἐπιούσιον ; since it is a 
hapaxlegumenon, we cannot determine its usage 
from other contexts; the Greek word most like 1t 
is περιούσιος, Which appears first in the LNXX. 
Recent scholars are largely in agreement that the 
word is delived somewhat irregularly from ἐπί 
εἶναι ina fem. ptep. form, signifying ‘ being unto,’ 
‘pertaining to’; so that the prayer would be, 
‘Give us to-day the bread which pertains (to this 
day),’ 1.6. Jusé so much as is necded tur to-day to 
meet one’s physical requirements (cf. Ja 915.10) Ὁ 


hypothesis that these two Greek forius of the Prayer must have 
had ἃ literary relation to one another in some βίο of their 
transmission. 

* Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers?, γν 125, thinks that 
this petition contains an allusion to the giving of the manna, 
Ex 1645 οἵ, Ps 78240, Wis 16278, Jn 682 

t So Achelis, Bergprediyt, pp 265-271, 11. Holtzmann, Mand- 
Comm. u. ἃ. Synoptiker, p. 116; Kamphausen, Das Gebet des 
Herrn, Ὁ. 978; Leo Meyer in Kuhn's Zetischr f. vergleih. 
Sprachforschung, vii. 401 ff. (though he afterwards withdrew 
this opinion, in Nachrichten d. kal. Gesellachast der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen, 1486, p 215 1f.); Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 
$75-385 (Eng. tr. 841-853], B Weiss, Meyer-Komm. ὦ ἃ. Matt- 
evgm. p. 185f.; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, il 230f.; Taylor, op. ett. 
pp 125 127, 178-186, 190f.; as albo Ewald, Nosgen, Bassett, 
and many others. A hst of the older literature upon the 
subject may be seen in Tholuck, doc. ett. Other interpreta- 
tions of the passage are: (1) that the derivation of ἐπιουσίον is 
from iv/+the noun οὐσίω, which in philosophical usage signified 
‘subsistence,’ ‘existence’; therefore the petition would read, 
‘Give us to-day our bread for subsistence,’ t.e. that bread 
which serves to mamtain our physical existence. So Cremer, 
Bbl.-Theol. Warterbuch7, m toe, alo Origen, Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Maldonatus, Bleek, Keil, Kuinol, Kubel. This con- 
ception, however, sceins forced, and too technically philusophi- 
cal; nor is there any certain parallel instance of such a δάσο 
οἱ οὐσία It differs from the view adopted above in stating the 
end of the giving instead of the measure, for what purpose the 
bread is asked rather than the quantity of bread asked for. 
(2) That the derivation of ἐσιούσιον I> troin iss-itves, and that 
with it is understood in sense a juipe (cf. AC 1011 ἐπιούση, 230, 
Pr 271 LXX); it then means ‘ the cong day,’ and the petition 
says, ‘Give us to-day our bread for to-morrow.’ So Jaghtfoot, 
Fresh Remson of English N.T.8 (1891), Appx. 1... Schmiedel 
in Winer’s Grammatik ἃ. NUlichen Sprachidioms§ (1804), pp. 
136-1388; also Grotius, Wetstein, Bengel, Fritzsche, Winer, 
Gore, Bruce, Meyer, Marshall, Ὁ, Holtzmann, and RVm. The 
difficulty with this temporal interpretation of ἐτισυσιον is that 
it contradicts the very idea of the petition as intended by Jesus : 
instead of having men pray for to-morrow’s food, He would have 
them pray for to-day and trust for to-morrow. No other mean- 
ing can be derived from the passage Mt 6-84, ending with 
the words, ‘Be not therefore anxious for the morrow ; for the 
morrow will be anaious for itself. Suflictent unto the day is 
the evil thereof.’ This temporal interpretation also throws an 
Inconyruous Meaning into the Lukan form of the prayer, ‘Give 
us evcry day the bread for the next day’; that would be a 
mechanical kind of Providence. (8) That the ‘bread’ for which 
this petition asks is to be understood spiritually, at least in its 
primary reference This was the favourite interpretation among 
the Fathers of the early Christian centuries; it arose ensily 
from che figurative use of ‘bread’ in Jn (48-55, and was suitable 
to the allegorical mode of the time. Augustine held the 
“bread’ to refer to three things, in an ascending scale of 
significance: (a) physically, uctual food; (ὦ) intellectually, 
the word of Christ ; (6) syritually, the Lord’s Supper. For the 
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As περιούσιος means ‘ beyond what is necessary,’ so 
ἐπιούσιον means ‘exactly what is necessary.’ This 
is the conception of supply which we find in Pr 308 
‘Feed me with the food that is needful for me.’ 
There are similar Targumic and Talmudic expres- 
sions. The wording of the petition as given by 
Matthew is a specific de ων for a single occasion, 
understanding that the Prayer will be repeated as 
frequently as need arises, presumably each day ;* 
while Luke’s wording presents a general request 
for a constant supply: it would seem clear that 
the Matthzan form is of greater authenticity. 

The fifth petition t concerns the present religious 
status of the man in relation to God. The wor- 
shipper is to measure himself against the Divine 
ideal of the highest, fullest self-development, and 
of complete love and service to God and one’s 
fellow-men. He is to observe how far he has failed 
to meet the obligations placed upon him ty God, 
and why he has failed to meet them. hen a 
man has made this inventory of his physical, 
moral, and spiritual status, with a sincere repent- 
ance for all his transgressions and shortcomings, 
and with a supreme purpose to achieve the Divine 
ideal for men, he is ready to ask God’s forgiveness 
in the words of this petition. Holding that God’s 


spiritual meaning also stood Tertullian, Cyprian, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Athanasius, Ambrose, and Jerome; and in modern 
times Dehtzsch, Olshausen, Stier, M‘Clcllan. () That the 
ἐπιούσιον has a temporal signification referring merely to the day 
of the prayer. So the RV, ‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ 
and this 1s the wording 1n common use m QOhristendom to-day, 
made so by the popular translations of the Bible. It 1s re- 
dundant in expression, and its only merit ia simplicity; for 
it lacks the profound meaning which inheres in the ἐπεούσιον 28 
interpreted In the text: above. Lately this view has been again 
defended by Nestle (ZNZ'W, 1900, pp. 260-252; Hneyel. 2 ιδί. 
hi. 2819f.) on the basis of the reading ΝΡ ΟΣ (=continual), 
which is found in Syr cur at Mt 611 and Lk 113, and in Syr sin 
ot Lk 118, the Matthwan section being wanting; also in the 
Syriac Acts of Thomas (cd. Wright, p. 313). This [DN is said 
to be the regular Syriac word for the translation of the Heb. 
Yon; and Nestle has learned that a Jewish translation of the 
first Gospel into Hebrew, made in the 16th cent., rendered 
the ἑτιουσίον by TD. He supposes, therefore, that the Greek 
ἐπιούσιον in the Lord’s Prayer represents an original TNT pnd, 
and says that the translation ‘our dally bread’ is the best 
English translation of the Greck text. The difficulty with this 
interpretation is twofold: (a) 1t gives a purcly tautological 
rendering, which 1s unhkely to ‘have been original; (ὦ) it 
altogether fails to account for the presence in the Greek text 
of this strange word ἐπιούσιον, Which seems to have been created 
to express an intricate thought for which no current Greck word 
was suitable; but if the thought was so simple as ‘continual’ 
or ‘daily,’ there were several common expressions at hand to 
use (¢.9. the τὸ xal’ ἡμεραν of Lk 118 1947), and the LXX had 
already employed such (cf. Ex 513 165, Nu 416, Ps 6720, Dn 15, 
1 Mac 657 815); while the early Syriac reading may well be 
nothing more than a simplification of a difticult’ expression 
whose exact meaning had not been clearly conveyed by the 
ἐπιούσιον, and which in the circle of the translator was no longer 
understood. Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church (1891), 
pp. 44~53, holds that the original form of the petition was, ‘Give 
us our (or, the) bread of the day,’ and suggests that the newly 
coined word ἐπιούσιον was later interpolated to mect liturgical 
exiyencies in connexion with the use of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the evemmng. With this reading the Prayer could be used in 
the morning, and would ask bread for that same day; or it 
could be used at night, and wonld ask bread for the morrow ; 
however, the σήμερον 80 replaced did not in fact disappear, but 
remained in the text as a confusing redundancy. Chase's view 
᾿ oo a by v. ἃ. Goltz, Das Gebet in der dltesten Christenheit 
ἡ» Ὁ. 491. 
*R Weiss, op. cit. Ὁ. 136, holds that the σήμερον in the 
Matthew form of the petition is a subsequent addition, bearing 
witness to the fact that the Prayer was assigned to daily use 
in the early Christian liturgy. That the Prayer was used daily, 
or oflener, in the carlicr part of the 2nd cent , 18 established hy 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (vin. 8), and other witnesses 3 
but it does not follow that the σήμερον of Mt 611 is merely a 
rroduct of that practice. There is no inherent reason why 
esus should not Himself have given the corresponding Aramaic 
word in this connexion, The Prayer was given to the disciples 
for regular use, because they wished some set form of prayer to 
recite in the common liturgical manner of the Jews (cf. Lk 111). 
The ‘day’ was a natural and convenient period of time (cf. 
Mt 684) for the repetition of the Prayer. Why should not Jesus 
have arranged the wording on that basis? 
Mt 612 xxi ἄφες ἡμῖν τὰ ὀφειλήματα ἡμῶν, ὡς καὶ Huss ἀφῆκ- 
RUAY τοῖς ὀφειλέταις ἡμῶν. καὶ ἄφες ἡμῖν τὰς ἁμαρτίας 
ἡμῶν, καὶ γὰρ αὐτοὶ ἀφιομεν ταντὶ ὀφείλοντι ἡμῶν. 


will is the only law of life, and that His Kingdom 
is the only end of life, the worshipper needs God’s 
forgiveness for his spiritual comfort and inspira- 
tion, in order that he may start anew cach day 
towards the achievement of the ideal. It is in this 
fundamental and comprehensive sense that the 
term ὀφειλήματα is liguratively employed in this 
petition, including everything that we should be 
and do towards God, our fellow-men, and ourselves. * 
‘The second clause contains an explicit condition of 
this Prayer, that men must feel and exercise the 
same spirit of forgiveness towards one another which 
they wish God to show towards themselves. Jesus 
places these words in the petition, in order that 
men may be face to face with this condition when- 
ever they pray to God for their own foryiveness. 
This principle of love as the basis of all human 
and Divine relations is a constant. teaching of 
Jesus, and furnishes the key to the Sermon on the 
Mount, cf. esp. Mt 5% #f 8-48; it is also most im- 
a set forth in the teaching and parable of 
t 182!-%, In the Lord’s Prayer as recorded by 
Matthew this idea is further strengthened by the 
two added verses, 614 5, with which Mk 11% may 
be compared.t It is not to be understood that the 
ws καί which introduces Matthew’s second clause 
signifies a guid pro quo kind of forgiveness on 
God’s part, as though (sod forgave men only ina 
measure proportionate to their own forgiveness. 
The words might have this force (as in Mt 20%, 
Rev 185), but it is not the only meaning for them 
(cf. Mt 1875). Such a commercial idea is inconsist- 
ent with the method of God as abundantly shown 
in Jesus’ teaching. God is in amount more loving 
and forgiving than men can be, but He requires 
that men also shall be loving and forgiving.t 
The sixth petition,§ which closes the Lord’s 
Prayer, pew es for the moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of the individual in the future. As the fifth 
petition sought forgiveness for past failures to do 
God’s will, so the sixth petition seeks His protec- 
tion from future failures, The worshipper, con- 
scious of his own weakness, puts his dependence 
upon God. He prays for deliverance from those 
situations in life where he will be liable to yield 
* In classical Greek, ὀφειλήματα was used yenerally of financial 
debts, and it was probably to avoid this anibiguity that Lk 114 
reads ἁμαρτίας instead (orizinally Luke's account must have 
had ὀφωλήματα, like Matthew's, as is seen by the aguaoves in the 
second clause ; so Chase, Lurd's Prayer in the arly Church 
(1801), p. 55, and Page, Hxpositor, 8rd ser. vol. vii. p. 437). But 
ὀφείλημα (and its kindred forms) is a frequent NT word for 
moral and spiritual obligation (Lk 1719, Jn 1314, Ro 151.27 
Gal 5%), although used also in the money sense (Mt 1824, Lk zal 
165, Ph 18), Luke's ἁμαρτίας lacks the Aramaic colour, the 
strength and the comprehensiveness of the ὀφειλήματα. In the 
EV also the word ‘debts’ gives a deeper meaning when rightly 
understood than the word ‘sins,’ since the latter term tends 
in popular usage to signify only positive, flagrant wickedness. 
And still less satisfactory is the word ‘trespasses,’ given cur- 
rency in this petition by the Episcopal Prayer-Book (apparently 
from Tindale [? by reading ‘ trespasses’ from v.14f into v.12]) ; 
for itis ποῦ ἃ proper translation of either ὀφειλήματα Or ἁμαρτίας, 
and is the most limited in its scope of the three English words 
+ Mt 614.15 has apparently found its way into the Sermon 
through its previous connexion with e Lord’s Prayer. 
Whother it had its place Instorically in that connexion 15 
uncertain. Mk 112 has a different sctting for the passage, but 
one due to topical association rather than to original position. 
There 18 nothing unhkely in the hypothesis that Jesus, after 
iving the Prayer, spoke in explanation of it, and that this 
ragment was a part thereof. In these two verses, as in Mk 
11%, χαραπτώματα, is used instead of ὀφωλήματα or ἁμαρτίας. 
tLukc’s variant, καὶ γάρ, is distinctly intended to remove the 
possible misinterpretation that God forgives a man just to the 
extent that the man foryives others. But the Matthman wording 
gives evidence of being a closer translation from the Aramaic. 
Another instance of Lukan modification is his ἀφίομεν in this 
clause instead of Matthew's ἀφήκαμεν, to give the petition a 
general character instead of the specific import of the original 
Prayer. It was noted that in the fourth petition changes were 
made for the same purpose, Luke having δίδου instead of 30, 
and τὸ xafl’ ἡμέραν instead of σήμκερον. een 
§ Mt 018 χαὶ μὴ εἰσενέγχης ἡμᾶς εἰς πειρασμόν, ἀλλὰ ῥῦσαι ἡμᾶε 
ἀπὸ τοῦ πονηροῦ. Lk 1140 χαὶ μὴ εἰσινεγκης ἡμᾶς εἰς πειρασμον 
The first clause is ὕπο same in both accounts, while the second 
clause does not appear in Luke (see above). 
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to wrong or false influences. But inasmuch as men 
must undergo trials, and in them work out their 
own character and service, Jesus gives to this 
petition a second clanse, which provides against 
necessary trials by asking for strength to come 
through them safely. Wemay then paraphrase the 
sixth petition of the Prayer in this way : ‘Spare us 
as much as possible from all trials in which there is 


danger that we shall fail todo Thy will; but, so far 
as we must mect trials, give us the strength neces- 
sary to withstand the temptations to evil which 
are involved in them.’ * It thus becomes clear 
that the second clause of the petition, ‘but deliver 
us from evil,’ is not a separate, seventh petition, 
but an essential element. in the sixth, pertaining 
to those trials frou: which God cannot and should 
not deliver us. In them we pray Him to preserve 
us from falling. The ‘evil’ which 1s meant 1s, of 
course, moral and spiritual transgression or fuilure 
of doing God’s will; and the conteat therefore 
makes it improbable that the τοῦ πονηροῦ should 
have been intended to refer concretely to the devil 
in person.t The term πειρασμός is used with a 
wide range in the NT, having both a neutral 
meaning (=trial) and a bad meaning (=malicious 
temptation).t Only in the former, neutral sense 
ean God be spoken of as ‘tempting’ men, 1.6. 
bringing them into situations which test their 
character and thus promong their growth. Such 
trials involve a possible lapse mto evil, and must 


* Jesus’ Gethsemane expenence lluminates the words of this 
petition (ef Mt 208646, esp νυ 19) The Saviouris here face to face 
with the bitterest. trial of His life; the attitude of the Jewish 
nation towards Him has come to be that of fixed and final 
rejection; the chosen people are ready to repudiate thar 
Messiah with a violent death, and so to fail of fulfilling their 
Jivine mission to the world (ef Mt 2837 38), Jesus in the 
garden feels that He cannot endure this; He 15. in agony that 
Giod should seem to allow it, and prays that He may be spared 
this trial—that there may be some other outcome of the sttua- 
tion; nevertheless, He has no other desire than that God's 
will should be done ΤῸ prayer of Jesus was answered not by 
ιν removal of the trial, but by a Divine reassurance, and an 
impartation of strength for its endurance (cf. Lk 2@243f, which 
gives an essentinlly correct idea, even it textually uncertain) 
One may also compare St. Paul's eaperience when he three 
times prayed for the removal of jus ‘thorn in the flesh’; God's 
reply to him was, ‘My prace is suthcrent for thee; for power 15 
made perfect in weakness’ (2 Co 125 9, ef also 1 Co 10!2) 

ἡ Tho objection to taking the τὸν srovypou as a inasculine (with 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, 
Erasmus, Bengel, Meyer, Olshausen, Ebrard, Fritzsche, Lanne, 
Gore, H. Holtzmann, Lightfoot, Thayer, Plumer, Chase, v. ἢ. 
Goltz, Nestle, and the RV) does not le in the fact that the phrase 
could not be so used, for there are a number of clear NT cases 
where ὁ πονηρός refers concretely to the devil (ef Mt 1819 38, 
Eph 616, 1 .ὴ 2156 312 614), nor m the meaning of the col- 
location ῥύεσθαι, ἀπό τινος, Which 18 Used of both persons (Ro 
1081) and things (2 Ti 414), nor in an avoidance by Jesus of the 
current Jewish conception and terminology regarding the per- 
sonal devil (cf Mt 410 1227 1338f, Lk 1014, Jn 844), for, so faraswe 
can discover, Fe did not give any new teaching on this point (cf. 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, iv. 151-190}, The objection Lesrather m the 
thought of the petition itself, which cannot be, ‘Bring us not 
into trial, but deliver us from the devil,’ eince this destroys all 
connexion hetween the two clauses, though the ἀλλα demands 
a connexion; nor, ‘Bring us not into the temptation of thedevil, 
but deliver us from the devil,’ which 1s mprohable tautology. 
So that some ancient and many modern scholars interpret the 
τοῦ πονηροῦ ud a neuter (Augustine, Luther, Stier, Mwald, Keil, 
Nosgen, Tholuck, Alford, Burgon, Cook, M‘Clellan, Achelis, 
Ibbeken, 8. Weiss, Taylor, and others) This neuter use of 
τὸ πονηρόν to denote all moral and spuitual evil may be seen in 
Μὺ 697, Lk 64, Jn 1715, Ro 12", 2 Th 33, 1 Jn 619 (the RV 18 
probably wrong 1n translating most of these as masculines); cf. 
also 2Τι 418, On sovnpos -ον see Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Wurterbuchf!, 
tn loc.; Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 256-289; letters in the 
Guardian by Lightfoot (Sept. 7, 14, 21) and Cook (May 21, Nov 
26) (Lightfoot’s letters appear in Fvesh Rerision of the English 
N.1.3, 1801, Appx. I); Chase, Lord's Prayer in the Barly 
Church (1891), pp. 86-167; Hatch, Mesays tn Biblical Goreck 
(1889), pp. 77-82. Tavlor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers ® (1897) 
Pp. 87, G4, 128-130, 147-160, 191 f., takes the τοὺ reynpou as refer- 
ring to the $77 ἽΝ, man’s evil nature (Gn 81 ‘the imagination 
of man's heart is evil from his youth,’ cf. Ja 11319); gee also 
Porter, ‘The Yecer Ha-ra’,’ in Yale Biblical amd Semite Studies 
(1901), pp 93-156. 

1 On tho NT usage of πειρασμός, see Cremer, Bibl - Theol. 
Worterbuch7?, 1n loc.; Tholuck, Bergrede 5, pp. 394-401 [Eng tr. 
pp. 857-362}; Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 280-284; Mayor, Comm. 
on James, 1892, pp. 175-188. 
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cause anxiety and apprehension ; so that men may 
well fear them and pray for deliverance from them. 
Jesus said to His disciples, ‘Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation : the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak’ (Mk 14", ef. Ja 1180}. 
But, since God brings these trials for the indivi- 
dual’s good, He will never allow the tried person 
to fall into evil if he will commit himself wholly 
to God’s guidance and care through the exp 2rience 
(cf. 1 Co 103, He 218 4151. Ja, 12-4126, 1 P 16), 

(5) The Lord’s Prayer is thus seen to be an 
epitome of Jesus’ teaching; it contains the essen- 
tial ideas of God and human duty, expressed in 
the briefest, simplest, and most impressive words. 
The vital truths of the Gospel are presented in 
such a way that any and every man can grasp 
them, and can see them in their right perspective 
and relations.* Since the Prayer was intended for 
universal use, its meaning must be readily in- 
telligible to all; it must be not intricate, but 
simple of interpretation. And the Lord’s Prayer 
is adapted to every kind of Christian use. It is de- 
rae for repetition as it stands, both in private 
and in public devotions. It is also ἃ pattern 
prayer, after which all prayer to God should be 
modelled. Here we Jearn what things are to be 
prayed for, how God’s glory, Kingdom, and will 
take precedence of the individual's affairs, and 
in what spirit all prayer is to be made. The 
religious practice of Jesus’ day too often re- 
garded the viatue of a prayer as consisting in its 
recital, and measured its value by its length or 
repetition (cf. Ac 199). The Gospel of Matthew 
(G+) has preserved in connexion with the Lord’s 
Prayer some woids of Jesus which were directed 
against this abuse. Since God knows what things 
are necessary for men, He does not need to be 
informed of them; and since He is a loving 
Father who cares for His children, He does not 
have to be importuned to give His blessings. 
These facts do not make prayer useless; on the 
contrary, real prayer 1s possible only on the basis 
of them. (God never wished the empty repetition 
of prayer formule, which is a waste of time and 
strength ; and it was an entire misconception of 
Him that He had tu be coaxed into goodwill 
towards imen, or solicited to supply their needs. 
Prayer, in Jesus’ conception, is the loving, obedient 
and trustful communion of men with then Heavenly 
Father. It brings men comfort, joy, and peace ; 16 
reassures and stiengthens them im all thei labours 
and experiences; it brings them to know only God’s 
will in their lives, and to seek only its full realiza- 
tion. As we learn to know God in the words and 
tace of Cluist, we pray more instead of less; 
wayer becomes a privilege instead of a duty. 
ἐπανοα, to the true Cluistian, prayer is the atmo. 
sphere in which he lives. lustead of occasional 
periods or moments of prayer, the whole life he- 
comes a prayer, so that we walk and talk with 
God. Into this perfect communion with God the 
Loid’s Prayer leads us, voicing all our aspirations 
and petitions, when we come to appreciate its full 
significance. Ὁ 


* Similarly Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentume, 1901, p. 42 
{Eng. tr. p. 65] ‘There is nothing in the Gospels that tells us 
more certainly what, the Gospel 18, and what, sort of disposition 
and temper it produces, than the Lord's Prayer. With this 
Prayer wo ought also to confront all those who disparage the 
Gospel ns an ascetic or cestatic or sociological pronorncement. 
1L shows the Gospel to be the Fatherhood of God apphed to the 
whole of hfe: to be an inner umon with (iod’s will and God's 
Kingdom, and a joyous certainty of the possession of eternal 
blessings and protection from evil.’ 

+ Further, on the Lord’s Prayer, see Kamphausen, Daa Gebet 
des Lerrn (1606); Chase, Zhe Lord's Prayer in the Early 
Church (1891) ; Tholuck, Bergrede®, pp. 346-408 [Eng. tr. pp. 315+ 
369); Achehs, Bergpredigt, pp. 226-305; J. Hanne, Jahrb. 7. 
deutsche Theol. 1860; Haffner, Das Gebet des Herrn (1880); 
G. Hofmann, De Oratione Domini (1884); Rieger, Das Gebet 
des Herrn (1901); Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 238-245; Plummer, 
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ἃ, Devotion to the Kingdom.—Mt 619-84 (cf. Lk 
1933-84 14-86 1018 1974-51), Nearly all of those 
scholars who regard the Sermon in the First 
Gospel as a composite production in whole or in 
part, look upon this section as extraneous to the 
original discourse, being brought in here from some 
other historical connexion.* Two arguments 
against its present position are offered: (a) the 
subject-matter of the section is thought by man 
to be remote from the theme of Mt 5'-6)8; and (ὁ) 
this material is found scattered in the Gospel of 
Luke, none of it appearing in his parallel discourse 
(θῶ), 
(see above, 11. 3) that the theme of the Sermon does 
not lie in Mt 5'*-*9, but is more general, pertaining 
to the true nature and duty of righteousness. So 
that Mt 511-018, while containing the longest section 
of the reported discourse, is by no means to be re- 
garded as the only original matter in Matthew's 
account. There is an abrupt transition, to be sure, 
between Mt 6'8 and 6%; but this abruptness may 
be due to the fact that we have only extracts or a 
digest of the historical Sermon. Moreover, the 
teaching contained in Mt 6" would seem to be 
germane—indeed essential—to a setting forth of 
the true righteousness ; the ideal life must be free 
from material aims, divided efforts, and distracting 
anxieties. The second argument presents a greater 
difficulty, for Luke’s arrangement of this material 
in other connexions must be explained. Concern- 
ing this it. may be said that the Lukan Sermon had 
received severe treatment in transmission, as already 
frequently noted ; perhaps the exclusion of this sec- 
tion was a part of that process. Also, that the 
position assizned to this material in the ‘Third 
Gospel is surely not historical; if appears in the 
so-called ‘Perzean scction,’ but such teaching as 
this belonged in all probability to the Galilean 
ministry. Fuither, the Lukan settings of these 
verses show cither no contextual relations, or only 
litcrary ones ; they are not associated with specific, 
distinct events. Therefore, while the question 
must be counted an open one whether Mt 6% 
belonged to the historical Sermon, good reasons 
are at hand for treating the section as original in 
this connexion. 

The posite has a real unity of thought, to the 
effect that there is but one aim in life. This aim 
is the complete realization of the Kingdom of God, 
in which every man attains that character and 
performs that seivice which God requires, The 
idea thus finds its general statement in Mt 6% 
‘Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.’ t 


art. Lorp’s Praykr in vol. [1]. ; Nestle, art. ‘Lord’s Prayer’ in 
Encyclopedia Biblica, vol. in.; v. d Goltz, Das Gebet un der 
altesten Christenhert (1901), pp. 35-53 ; Maurice, Sermons on the 
Lord's Prayer (1870) ; Boundiman, Studies in the Model Prayer 
(1879); Newman Hall, The Lord’s Prayer? (1889). Also, the 
Patristic treatment of the Prayer by Tertullian (de Oratwne), 
Oypnian (de Oratione Dominica), and Ongen (περὶ Ebyas). 

* So Feine, Godet, 11. Holtzmann, 8B. Weiss, Wendt, Heinrici, 
Bacon, and others. 1ts Matthwan position isdefended by Tholuck, 
Moyer, Keil, Morison, Broadus, Steinmeyer, If Weiss, Nésyen, 
Grawert.  Achelis regards the section as onginal here, with 
the exception of vv.20. 21.34; and other partition theories are 
offered. 

t Mt 653 ζητεῖτε δὲ πρῶτον τὴν βασιλείαν καὶ τὴν δικαιοσύνην αὐτοῦ, 
καὶ ταῦτα πανται προστεθήσετα, ὑμῖν. Lk 1231 «λὴν ζητῶτι τὴν 
βασιλείαν αὑτοῦ, καὶ ταῦτα προστεθήσεται viv. There is much 
textual variation as respects the wording of the Matthmwan verse. 
It is difficult to determine the precise original form of this 
saying of Jesus, Bruce thinks it was simply ‘Seek ye his 
kingdom,’ all else in the present Greck forms being expansion 
for purposes of interpretation ; but 1t seems probable that the 
second clause was also given, as bringing the saying more 
closely into relation with its context. The rag» which intro- 
duces the Lukan form is an idiosyncrasy of the Third Gospel 
(cf. Lk 6%. 85 et ql.). Matthew's ταντα, in the second clause, 18 
likely to have been an expansion. The πρῶτον of Matthew may 
belong to the original saying. On this supposition it cannot be 
understood to mean that there are two things to be sought for, 
one before the other ; it is to be interpreted, not numerically, 
but qualitatively—thore is just one thing to live for, the King- 


To the first argument it may be replied ' 
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As Jesus had been teaching in Mt 52- how the 
Divine ideal for men was to be worked out in the 
sphere of individual and social ethics, and in Mt 
618 in the sphere of religious worship, so in Mt 
619-54 He sets forth how this ideal demands an ex- 
elusive devotion to spiritual things —~not that 
material things are to be ignored, but they are 
to be used only that they may contribute to the 
highest well-being of humanity. This teaching is 
developed in three paragraphs of the section vv.!?! 
νυν. ἢ γν, 35:8. * presenting three distinct phases of 
the subject of duty as regards earthly things: the 
one comprehensive aim of life must be spiritual, 

there must be no division of interests, and there 
must be no anxiety about the incidental things. 

According to the teaching of vv.!**!,¢ a man is 

not to devote himself to an accumulation of wealth 

for its own sake, or for selfish use. [lis time is 

not to be occupied with transient labours, social 

trivialities, vain displays, and empty talk. ‘To 

lay up treasure in heaven’ is to be and to do those 

things which are pleasing to God, to lve nobly, 

purely, and helpfully. Jesus condemned in the 

strongest language the kind of Ife which seeks, 

first of all, for the gratification of greed and selfish 

ambition. When a certain man asked Jesus to 

assist hin in securing some property, he rebuhed 
him, and said to His hearers, ‘Take heed, and keep 
yourselves from all covetousness ; for a man’s lite 

consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.’ And He gave the significant 
parable οἱ the Rich Fool, who must leave all his 
wealth at his death, adding, ‘So is he that layeth 
up treasure for himself, and is not 11ch toward God ἢ 
(Lk 128-21), To make material things the chief 
end of life is to reverse the true relation of body 
and spirit. Immortal spirit is the permanent, ulti- 
mate thing for which our lives are to he lived. The 
ossession or the accumulation of wealth 1s not for- 

[πάσῃ hy Jesus (see above, ii. 4a), but He insists 
that wealth is a means, never an end; and that 
wealth must, be conscientiously used for the highest 
good, or it becomes @ curse to its owner (ct. Mh 
1011: Lk 16'*).¢ The right Christian attitude is 
not a despising of riches, but a true valuation and 

employment of them for human well-being. The 
ascetic life, the frivolous life, the indolent life, are 


dom; and the necessaries of physical existence should he 
trusted to God’s providence. The σρῶτον has then disappeared 
from the Lukan form, perhaps because of its ambiguity and 
consequent danger of being maunderstood. Whether the 
historical saying had ‘the kingdom,’ or ‘ his kingdom,’ or ‘the 
kingdotn of God,’ all of which are attested, can only be matter 
of conjecture, and is unimportant. Lustly, Luke does not have 
the τὴν δικαιοσύνην Which is given in this saying by Matthew 
(whose αὐτοῦ probably lunits also the βασιλαν ἃ τη RV) Per- 
haps 1t was dropped from the Lukan sources because it was 
a technical Jewish term ; it has been noted above that, δίκα ο- 
σύνη does not appear in Luke’s Sermon, and in his Gospel only 
at 110, Or, its presence in Mt 638 may be due to an expansion 
of the original saying, making acloser verbal connexion of the 
verse with the Sermon in Matthew (cf. δ0. 10.20 61) This would 
be a probable explanation of its presence on the theory that Mt 
619-34 has been imported into the Sermon in the course of trans- 
mission. But the τὴν δικαιοσύνην may also be original in this 
saying. If so, the ‘mghteousness’ referred to 1g that actual 

erfect character and conduct on the part of men with which 

his whole discourse is concerned (so Tholuck, Achehs, B Wess), 
not a righteousness which God imparts to the behever (Meyer, 
Ibbeken), nor the righteousness of faith according Lo the Paubne 
forensic sense, It is thus the nghtcousness which God requires, 
that complete conformity to His will which brings in the con- 
summated Kingdom of God. 

* Feine thinks that vv.22-24 are interpolated into this 
from another connexion; Achelis thinks the same of vv. 
and Bb. Weiss of v.22f. These are possible views, but there 18 
not much to substantiate them. Matthew's setting for these 
verses is as good as Luke's, or even better. ἣ 

¢ Lk 19. has the same thought, but. the wording is charac- 
teristically different—the ‘Sell that ye have and give alms’ is ἃ 
feature of the Third Gospel's exaltation of poverty, as in the 
Beatitudes and Woes (620-26), Itis striking that the two accounts 
are in almost exact agreement on the essential utterance, 
‘Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.’ So 
Paul in Col 32, 

t See Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 163-168. 
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all alike wrong; no less wrong than the life of 
Poverty is not right- 
eousness, nor is it even meritorious; men must be 
provident and self-supporting. The accumulation 
of material goods, when not carried on by dis- 
honesty, oppression, or disregard of others’ needs 
and rights, may minister to the highest welfare of 


worldly pride and ambition. 


one’s fellow-men., 


Still more ΠΡΟ ΠΟΝΗΙΥ does Jesus say, in νν. 23.3.5 

om must be an exclusiveaim. Using 
the physical eye, which illuminates the body, as a 
figure (cf. Ps 119", Mk 818, Lk 9451), He says that 


that the King 


the spiritual discernment must be kept clear in 
order that one may not go astray from the path of 
highest duty. A divided aim, which endeavours 
to combine spiritual and material interests, is 
impossible; one cannot strive for spiritual goods 
part of the time, and for earthly goods the other 
part. Special moments of lofty aspiration, of un- 
selfishness, of generosity, come to almost every 
one; but in Jesus’ thought these things will be- 
come habitual and supreme in the true ‘Christian. 
Everything must be made subordinate and con- 
tributory to the attainment of righteousness and 
the realization of the Kingdom. 

But what of our materia) needs—food, clothing, 
and shelter, means and opportunities for mental 
and spiritual growth? Must not life be largely a 
strugyle for these earthly, transient things? To 
this fundamental problem of human existence 
Jesus gives an ex ficit answer in vv.4.+ It is 
that God knows i icse needs of men, and wills to 
provide for them (v.) ; men should depend upon 
and trust Lun for those things necessary to life. 
If the Heavenly Father cares for the birds and 
the flowers, He will certainly care for Tis higher 
human creatures. Men, therefore, must not be 
anxious about these things ; they must live trust- 
ingly for to-day, leaving to-morrow to God (v.*). 
And so in the Lord’s Prayer He taught them to 
pray, ‘Give us this day the bread suited to our 
need.’ JJere again Jesus is setting forth a prin- 
ciple of hfe, not laying down a precept to be 
literally applied. No one could suppose Him to 
advocate a purely hand-to-mouth existence, like 
that of the animals; the higher well-being of the 
individual or the race could not be accomplished 
by such a manner of living. Common-sense sup- 
Pp jes the interpretation that Jesus contemplates 
abour, prudence, and forethought for necessary 


* The Lukan parallels 1154-86 1613 again have the same thought 
as the Matthwan passage, but with much variation ; except that 
in the verse about the ‘two masters’ there 1s a remarkable 
verbal agreement. The word ‘mammon’ is a transliteration 
from the Aramaic δ, and signifies here the riches which 
have becotne an idol to be worshipped and served. 

¢t Lk 1222-3! furnishes a parallel for Mt 645 38, but not for v.34, 
which is found only here in the Gospels; there are good reasons 
for thinking that this verse belonged originally to the connexion 
in which it here appears The phenomena of the parallel 
passages are as usual: atriking likeness in certain clauses, but 
many important additions, omissions, and vaniations Luke's 
account has obviously undergone adaptation for Gentile use, as 
scen in his ‘ravens’ where Matthew has ‘the birds of the heaven,’ 
‘God' and ‘Father’ where Matthew has ‘heavenly Father,’ 
‘nations of the world’ where Matthew has ‘ nations’; and instead 
of Matthew’s ‘ Be not anxious saying, What shall we eat?’ Luke’s 
account reads, ‘Seck not what ye shall eat... neither be ye 
of doubtful mind.’ The word ἡλικίαν in Mt 677 is capable of two 
different interpretations, and commentators ara divided be- 
tween them. The RV translates, ‘Which of you by being 
anxious [1.6. by giving the matter intense, anxious thought] can 
add one cubit to his stature?’ Since this 1s the clear meaning 
of the word where it is found elsewhere in this Gospel, Lk 2 
198, it has been so understood here by the Vulgate, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Bengel, I'ritzsche, and others But 
the culit was 18 inches or more, which makes this interpreta- 
tion seem highly improbable, as a very small amount in pro- 
portion to the whole js mtended in this context. The word 
may niean Sage’ (RVm); and it was not uncommon to think of 
hfe in terms of linear measure (cf. Ps 39° ‘ Rehold, thou hast 
made my days as handbreadths’; also Jn 921 23, He 1111), So 
that (his is the meanmg understood by Bleek, Tholuck, Meyer, 
Achelis, eine, H. Weiss, Ibbeken, Thayer, B. Weiss, and most 
modern scholars. 


material things ; in general God provides, not the 
things themselves without effort on men’s part, 
but the way by which with effort men can secure 
what they need. And it is no life of ease and 
luxury to which God calls us, but a working, 
frugal life. What Jesus wishes is that in 1t we 
should be free from the distraction and anxiety 
which come to those who will not put them- 
selves wholly into God’s hands and trust Him 
for everything. Each day as it comes is to be 
dealt with in the present, leaving the future with 
God: if we do our best easy: God will take care 
of to-morrow (cf. Ro 8%). hy should it not be 
sv? God hasa erent purpose in the world, which 
men are to help Him to accomplish ; assuredly, He 
will care for and assist those who accept their task 
and sincerely strive to perform it. 

7. The Treatment of Others.—Mt. T-42=Lk 6” 
87-42 (cf, Lk 119-13), The main idea of this passage 
lies in νν.} δ. 13 (yy.67-12 belonged originally to 
other connexions), and pertains to the right atti- 
tude and conduct towards our fellow-men. The 
verses, therefore, form a fourth section in Jesus’ 
exposition of the true righteousness, co-ordinate 
with sections 5-4 61-18 g}°-%, Their teaching 1s 
twofold: men are not to be of a censorious disposi- 
tion towards une another (vv.'*), and they are to 
show the same respect, kindness, and helpfulness 
to others which ihiey themselves would like to 
receive (v.12). The two teachings contained in 
vv.® 7-12 are also of interest and importance, but 
they interrupt the sequence of thought in the 
Sermon. [1015 the view of many scholars that the 
‘Golden Rule’ in ν.}3 follows logically upon vv.'", 
and not only finishes this section, but in a way 
forms a closing utterance for the body of the dis- 
course from 5% onward, 7?" being in the nature of 
a hortatory conclusion.* 

Mt 7*° finds its parallel in Lk 67°, the two 
accounts showing the usual amount of similarity 
and vanation.t While the Lukan context gives a 
sumewhat different aspect to the teaching, the 
substance is the same. Jesus is here setting forth 
an essential principle of all true righteousness, on 
the recognition and practice of which depends the 
realization of the individual and social ideal. This 

rinciple requires that men shall not be critical, 

ault-iinding, and flaw-picking in thought or con- 
duct towards one another. The only right attitude 
is a full, penitent recognition of one’s own weak- 


* So Neander, Meyer, Kuinol, Feine, H. Weiss, H. Holtzmann, 
B. Weiss, and others. Tholuck and Achelis regard v.14 as ex- 
traneous material 1n the Sermon, holding that it was probably 
the closing epitome of some other discourse ; similarly Godel. 
Rut in Luke also the verse is given in the Sermon, which— 
together with the fact that logically it is entirely suitable 
thereto—makes ao strong presumptive case that this was ita 
historical connexion. The position in the Sermon which the 
verse has received in Luke (631, as though it stood at Mt 5«2 
instead of 712) is preferred by Bleek, Wendt, and Bacon, but 
such a displacement in the Matthwan account is not likely. 

t In Mt 7] 28=3.k 687 we find a similar difference to that in 
Mt 6!2=Lk 114, the Lukan form avoiding the measure for 
measure idea which can be read into the Matthman words ; 
although both accounts strikingly agree in reporting the atate- 
ment, ‘With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto 
you’ (Mt 72b=Lk 688b, cf. also Mk 424), a mode of treatment 
which can be predicated of God only 1n a qualitative sense, not 

uantitatively. Lk 687 is in an expanded form, containing three 
clansca in synonymous parallelism, for the purpose of emphasis : 
Mt 71. 3 produces the emphasis, but in a somewhat different 
way. But Lk 635 js surely an extraneous element in the Lukan 
account, an authentic and valuable teaching of Jesus regarding 
generosity coming from some other occasion than the Sermon. 
The figurative illustration of the perce in the eye, Mt 785= 
Lk 6411, 18 given in almost complete verbal agreement by the 
two reports (see them quoted above, under i. 8). Foreign also 
to the Sermon is Lk 659.40. The first verse has its parallel in 
Mt 1614, which is probably its true context, referring to the 
Phansees ; the second verse has a partial parallel in Mt 1024 
(cf. Jn 1316), and seems logically related there, but the saying 
may also have heen spoken at some other time more in the 
Lukan form. With this teaching of Jesus about judgment may 
be compared Hillel’s saying, ‘Judge not thy neighbour until 
thou comest into his place.’ 
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nesses, limitations, failures, and transgressions, 
such as will keep a man humble, make him sym- 
pathetic for others, ready to overlook their faults, 
and to see their virtues. The duty of the Christian 
is to measure himself against the standard which 
Christ has set, and to judge himself severely with 
respect to his shortcomings, instead of making his 
own religious ideas and practices the criterion by 
which he judges and condemns others, A man 
is a ‘ hypocrite’ (v.") when, professing a desire to 
increase goodness in the world, he assumes a cen- 
sorious attitude towards the faults of others rather 
than undertakes the improvement of himself first. 
In the background of this teaching stands the 
proud, self-righteous Pharisee, with his odious 
contempt for all who were less punctilious than 
himself (cf. Mt 23% 327) Lk 189-14. Jn 747-49), 
Jesus does ποῦ mean, of course, that the character 
and conduct of men should never be matter of 
criticism by their fellows ; this would be to remove 
one of the most important aids to uprightness in 
seediaton experience. In the afluirs of life it often 

ecomes necessary for us to judge others, both 
privately and publicly. Jesus recognizes this fact 
when He says also in this same discourse, ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them’ (718, cf. Mt 185-11}. 
But the teaching, ‘ Judge not that ye be not judged,’ 
pertains to that unloving, critical attitude of mind 
and heart which picks out and magnilics the faults, 
failures, and inconsistencies of others. ‘This is not 
the spirit of human brotherhood, and the man who 
has it cannot himself anticipate a loving, forgiving 
treatment of himself by God.* It is not that Go 
deals with men on a guid pro quo basis—thut is 
not to be understood here any more than in the 
fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer (sce above). 
But the man who does not come to love his 
fellow-men, and to treat them accordingly, can 
have no place in a heavenly Kingdom where love 
is supreme, and where ultimately it will be per- 
fectly realized, 

Mt 76 presents a saying which is found only in 
this Gospel, and which stands in the Sermon only 
as a result of the compiling process.t It enjoins 
prudence and good judgment in the dissemination 
of the Gospel. Truth is sacred, and it must be 
carefully dealt with. There are wrong times as 
well as right times for trying to assist others re- 
ligiously. The Gospel is to be offered only to 
the receptive, under suitable circumstances, else it 
will receive rebuff and indignity at unappreciative 
hands. The dogs and the swine, in the East the 
most despised of animals (ef. Mt 15%, Lk 1556, 
Ph 3?, 2 P 2*), are used here to typify those men, 
whether Gentiles or Jews, who are devoted 
wholly to materia] things, and are indifferent to 
the higher spiritual realm for which God created 
them. ‘The parallelism in this verse is for no 
other purpose than to make the teaching im- 
pressive, a literary method of which the Sermon 
contains numerous instances. 


ἘΠῚ was thought by Augustine, Fritzsche, Kuinol, and de 
Wette, that the return judgment of which this passage speaks 
is rendered by men, 1.6. other men will yudge you and measure 
back to oh exactly as you judge and measure. This, however, 
can hardly be the meaning: 1t rather refers to the judgment of 
God upon men, both in the future Day of Judgment and in 
His present treatment of them; so the modern commentators 
generally. 

t So Neander, Bleek, Tholuck (7), Kinnol, Godet, Achclis, Feine, 
Wendt, B. Weiss, Bacon, and others. It 18 the view of Kostlin, 
Keine, Uilgenteld, and H. Holtamann, that thug verse as it now 
appears is Judaized, to make it a polemic against the heathen 
(ct. above on Mt 518); reference 1s made to the Z'eaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, ix. δ, which reads, ‘ But let no one eat or drink 
of your Eucharist except those who have been baptized into the 
name of the Lord. This was what the Lord referred to when Ile 
said ‘‘Give not that which is holy unto the dogs.”’ Ibbehen 
thinks the verse refers to the use by Christians of heathen 
tribunals, as in 1 Oo 614. Neither of these views is required to 
riehae this teaching, which has an excellent general sense and 

mport. 


In Mt 774=Lk 11°83 we have another section 
extraneous to the historical discourse, whose 

resence here seems fortuitous, since it stands 
in no topical association with its context.* The 
teaching herein contaimed is that God is ready and 
willing to give all His blessings to men, since He 
is a loving Father who provides—better than any 
human parentt—for His children. Men, there- 
fore, are to feel free to pray to Him for all things. 
The thought is similar to that set forth in Mt 
675-4; but there the attention was fixed upon the 
physical necessities, while here the chonght is of 


, all kinds of blessings, spiritual not less than 


material. The injunction to pray is thrice re- 
peated, ‘ask—seek—knock,’ without difference of 
meaning in the sev cral clauses, in order to produce 
great emphasis. Jesus promises absolutely that 
our prayers shall be answered by God; the obvious 
and necessary conditions can be easily supplied 
from His other teaching. Thus, all prayer must 
be made with the intent and in the spirit of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6°35), for the sole purpose of 
the Kingdom (Mt 033), and with full submission to 
Grod’s will (Mt 9659. 5). Our petitions must permit 
God to answer them in the way which He knows 
to be best, and our trust in Ilis wisdom, power, 
and Jove must be complete. 

Mt 7}?#-=Lk 651, as already noted, closes this 
section of the Sermon, and in some sense con- 
stitutes the capstone of the whole discourse. The 
οὖν which introduces the verse (mustakenly dropped 
from &*L) seems to mark this general relation. 
Matthew gives the saying in a fuller, more rounded 
form than Luke,f and adds the clause, ‘for this 
is the law and the prophets.’§ The idea contained 


*So Achelis, Feme, Godct, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and 
others. Futile efforts have been made by Chrysostom, Augus- 
tine, Luther, Stier, and Tholuck to find a logical relation of these 
verses to the verses which precede them. Femme, Weizsacker, 
HEH. Holtzmann, and B. Weiss think that Luke bas the orginal 
setting for the paragraph, which may be true; but if 18. also 
poi that in both Gospels this material is detached. In 

ake, at any rate, 1t has received a topical association A com- 

parison of the two accounts shows practical identity of the 
first, two verses in cach: the second two verses in each account 
vary, but have the same thought; and Luke adds a third 
clause about the ee and the scorpion’ (v !2), perhaps to 
halance the threefold ‘ask, seek, knock.’ The last verse of 
each account (Mt 72=Lk 1118) 1s quite the same, with two 
significant exceptions: (4) instead of Matthew's ἀγαθά Luke 
has svsvpee ἅγιον, Which Tholuck, Achelis, and even Steinmeyer 
regard ag a gloss, duc to the prominence which the Holy Spint, 
as the personification of all good things, attained in primitive 
Christian thought ; (ὁ) instead of Matthew's ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ ἐν 
τοῖς οὐρανοῖς, Luke haso πατὴρ ὁ ἰξ οὐρανοῦ, αι pecuhar expression 
of wluch various explanations are given; see Feine, Diahyb f. 
Protest. Theol. 18.4, p. 74; Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 386; 1]. 
Holtzmann, Hand-Comm. ὦ. a. Synoptiker, p. 125. The Lukan 
reading as 1t stands cannot he original. Some text-witnesses 
delete the second ὁ, but this is only a makeshift. Perhaps 
the ἐξ οὐρανοῦ came in under the influence of the πνεῦμεα. ἅγιον, 
to indicate the place from which the Spirit was given; and 
then, subsequently, the ἐξ οὐρανοῦ was imperfectly turned to 
account mM connexion with the ὁ rerxp 

ἡ The phrase, ‘1f ye then, being evil’ (-rovypo.), contrasts men, 
in their nuperfect, selfish, and sintul lives, with God, who 13 
perfect in Jove and holincas. The argument is ὦ menore ad 
mujus: if limited love provides some good things, how much 
more will absolute love provide? 

{Mt 712 savre οὖν ὅσα ἐὰν ὕτλητε ἵνα τοιῶσιν ὑμῖν οἱ ἀνθρωτοι, 
οὕτω; καὶ ὑμεῖς ποιέτε αὐτοῖς οὕτως yap ἔστιν ἡ νοῖκος χα, οἱ 
προφῆται lk 631 καὶ xallos (λέτε ἵνα ποιῶσιν ὑμῖν οἱ ανίρωτοι, 
wots αὐτοῖς ὁμοίως, It would be dithcult to explain these two 
divergent forms as coming from a common Greek original ; 
perhaps they represent tao lines of transmission, ansing from 
two different translations into Greek of the same buef Aramaic 
utterance [Ὁ 15 noliceable thatin this verse, as om the Beatie 
tudes, the Lord’s Prayer, and other portions of the discourse, 
Matthew gives the sayings of Jesus ana fuller, fuer hterary 
form, which m every instance has commended self to the 
Cliistian Church as the better expression of Jesus’ thought 
and spirit. 

§ Luke's source did not contain this slanee, perhaps for the 
usual reason that it was too Jewish The case 14 the game in 


Lk 1025 2N=-Mt 2ess0. Mic 122541, where Matthew's clause, ‘On 
these two commandments hanveth the whole law and the pro- 
phets,’ 15 entirely absent from Lukes account, and im Mark's 


necount 19 duferently worded, ‘There 1s none other command- 
ment greater than these.’ It is not unlikely, therefore, that in 
this passage, 88 in many others, the more Jewish First Gospel 
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in this teaching is closely related to that of ‘loving 
one’s neighbour as ones self’; this 1dea was al- 
ready formulated in the OT (Ly 1918), and was 
pronounced by Jesus to be one of the two preat 
commandments comprehending all human duty 
(Mt 228-4) St. Paul also followed his Master in 
the same teaching (Gal δ᾽), Our verse has come 
to be known as the ‘Golden Rule,’ which marks 
the high place that it holds in the Gospel teaching. 
What it presents, however, is not a precept for 
literal application everywhere, but a ἡ πῆς for 
the determination of social conduct. 10 inculcates 
a spirit which men are to cultivate towards one 
another.” Jesus wishes by means of it to correct 
the mood of selfishness and contempt which ob- 
structs the realization of a true human brother- 
hood. Men are prone to use their fellow-men as 
tools for their own comfort, advancement, or plea- 
sure. Kant gave perfect expression to the higher 
idea when he wrote, ‘So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in your own person or in that of another, 
in every case as an end, never 2s a means only.’ 
It is still the rule rather than the exception that 
those men who, by reason of their wealth, social 
rank, or public office, are in aw position to command 
others, alate them by ignoring them personality, 
disregarding their rights, appropriuting the fruits of 
their labour, withholding from them opportunities 
for attaining higher manhood, and in other ways 
treating them like machines ΟἹ slaves. This con- 
dition of present society 18 essentially un-Christian, 
and is to be counteracted and tiansformed by the 
Gospel. For this achuevement. the ‘Golden Rule’ 
can be exceedingly useful, when applied as a 
principle, with the aid of a well εὐλαὶ judgment 
and a consecrated common-sense. Let each man 
respect the individuality and observe the rights of 
every other man, let him honour and treat every 
other man as he in their places would wish to be 
honoured and treated, Jet him give such sympathy 
and assistance to others as he would ieell hike 
to receive. In this manner the ‘Golden Rule’ 
will be fulfilled. t 


has better pres rved the orginal saying of Jesus. Of course it 
cannot be dened as a possibility that the clause in Mt 712 stands 
there as the product of an apologetic Judiaistic relouching (as 
in Mt 518), or by nusplacement, or through hturgical usage. 
As for the weaning of Jesus’ words in this connexion, the 
Golden Rule ‘15 the law and the prophets in the sense that it 
States the principle on which the Law and the Prophets tried to 
build up a real human brotherhood (cf Ro 13, Gal 614), This 
is truc, even (hough the Law and the Prophets did not fully 
accomplish their purpose, or even perfectly grasp the idcal 
towards which they were working. Jesus would emphasize the 
fact of the contimmty of revelution, showing how the Divine 
ideal had preceded Ilimself in the world, and that the OT 
lustory and teaching were imgpured by the same God and with 
essentially the same truth as constituted Lis own revelation. 
Tt as thus with deliberate intention that. He closes the body of 
His discourse with this statement, which connects significantly 
with the words used to introduce the main argument, ‘Think 
not that 1 came to destroy the law or the prophets: 1 came not 
to destioy, but to fulfil’ (Mt 517), 

* See esp Ὁ Holtzmann, Leben Jesu (1901), p. 189. 

t Sayings similar to this of Μύ 7153 are found in pre-Christian 
and post-Chr stian Jewish writings, and also among Greek, 
Itoman, and Oriental peoples, showing that this principle of life 
was not first formulated, or exclusively formulated, hy Jesus. 
This does not impugu Jesus’ originality or authority, but imdi- 
cates that truth and the desire for goodness are innate in man 
(ef. Ac 172231), Jesus, however, so changed the wording of this 
principle as to give 1t a new force and sphere, for He stated it— 
not negatively, as it everywhere else appears—but positively, 
insisting upon that loving service to others which 18 peculiar to 
the Gospel, Legalism says, ‘Thou shalt not’ do this and that— 
ἃ avatem of repression, the Gospel of Life saya, ‘Thou shalt.’ do 
countless good and helpful things—a system of development. 
The difference is hike that between the false and the true chud- 
nurture. the false method says constantly, ‘lon’t do this, don’t 
do that’; the trne method fills the child's mind with lovely and 
useful things to do, so that the child will grow in poodness and 
service. Jewish forms of the Golden Rule may be seen 1}} 
To 415 ‘That which thou hatest, do to no one’; also in the 
saying altmibuted to Hillel, ‘What thou hatest thyself, that do 
not thou to another: this 18 the whole of the law, all the rest 14 
only comment upon it’ (Bab. Shab. f 31.1). The non-Jewish 
forms are numcrous; Isocrates wrote, “A waexavris ὑφ᾽ ittpay 
ὀργίζισθι, ταῦτα τοῖς ἄλλοις μὴ ποιεῖτε; the Stoic maxim was, 


k. The Duty of Righteousness. —Mt 7135: = Lk 68-4 
(ef. Lk 135. #7), The discourse which has set forth 
the Divine ideal of life, closes with strong exhorta- 
tion for its attainment. Jesus solemnly enjoins 
the duty of righteousness, It is ἃ strenuous under- 
taking, in which men must follow only trustworthy 
guides. And this righteousness does not consist in 
mere profession, but in actually being and doing 
what God wills, 

It must remain a matter of doubt whether the 
two verses, Mt 7744, belonged originally to the 


Sermon. The thought presented by them has no 
topical connexion with 7112, but, on the view that 


77 is a conclnding hortatory section, such a 
relation could not be required ; while this thought 
is entirely suitable to a portion of the discourse 
setting forth the duty of righteousness. The only 
serious argument against the Matthzean position of 
the verses is that Luke seems to have them in 
another and an origmal setting, 1344; perhaps it 
can be maintained in reply that these passages are 
not parallel, but belong to different occasions, and 
are nightly placed in each of the Gospels.* That 
the gospel demands are lofty, severe, and eaclu- 
sive, so that to become a member of the Kingdom 
requires complete self-commitment and an un- 
ceasing struggle to attain the ideal, is what Jesus 
tenches In these verses, The ‘small gate’ and the 
‘narrow way’ forcibly express this idea. ‘The 
figure is perhaps drawn from the Oriental city, to 
which the Kingdom of God is sometimes likened 
(ef. He 11}9 12", Rev 9313. The ‘yate’ signifies 
one’s entrance into the Kingdom as present, and 
the ‘way’ signifies lis earnest’ life thereafter.t 
Jesns’ statement that ‘few will find then way into 
the kingdom?’ 1s perhaps best explained out of the 
circumstances of Ls ministry, imstead of being 
taken eschatologicully asin Luke. It would then 
refer to the small number ot real followers whom 
Jesus had secured as a result of His work—a tact 
which mnust have inpressed the disciples, and for 
which they may well have sought an explanation 
from Him. 1115 reply was thus along the line of His 
teaching about the growth of the Kingdom (Mt 13), 
that time was requied to achieve numbers and 
maturity.£ The parallel saying in Lk 13%, which 
is made by its context (vv."**%") to refer to the 
number of persons ultimately to be saved, states— 
not that the whole number will be small, which 


§ Quod tabi fieri non vis, alter! ne feceria’ ; and im Confucius we 
read, © Do not to others What you would not wish done to your- 
selt” (Legge, Chinese Classes, 1. 191f). Other parallels have 
been collected by Wunsche and Wetstein. See literature cited 
in Taylor, Sayinys of the Jewish Fathers? (1597), p. 142 f. 

* This is the view of Neander, Tholuck, Achchs, and all who 
defend the unity of Matthew's discourse ; while Mt 714 14 1g 
reyarded ay material extraneous to the Sermon by Feine, Godet, 
1. Weiss, and others Α comparison of the Matthwan and Lukan 
yussages shows that Matthew as usual has the longer and more 
iterary form, while Luke gives much the same idea in briefer 
form and different words. In the former the fiyures are the 
‘vate’ and the ‘way,’in the latter it 19 the ‘door.’ The final 
clause of each passage 15. strikingly varied. Matthew reads, xai 
ὄλιγοι εἰσὶν οἱ εὑρίσκοντες αὐτὴν, While Luke reads, or: τολλοόι, λέγω 
ὕμιν, ζητησουσιν εἰσελίνειν καὶ ove ἰσχνουσιν. According to Luke, 
the statement was made by Jesus um reply to a specific request 
from some one, ‘Lord, are they few that be saved?’ and after 
the close of the Galikwan muustry when Jesus was journeying to 
Jerusalem. Then what follows in the Lukan account (1325-40) 
makes this question refer to the Final Judgment. But in 
Matthew the saying does not appear to be eschatological ; nor 
does the statement that ‘there are few who find the narrow 
way appear suitable to tho Sermon, since at this time Jesus’ 
tuimistry was mecting with large success—-much more suitable 
would it have been after the disappointed withdrawal of the 
Giahlwan multitude, when um sorrowful isolation and rejection 
Jesus was omg up to Jerusalem for the crogs, Luke's position 
of the saying may therefore be better than that of the First 
Caspel, whele the onginal form and intent of the saying may 
have been better preserved by Matthew. 

t ὅτι 1s read at the beginning of v.14 by nearly all modern 
editors and commentators, on the authority of 8B and other 
mportant witnesses. τῷ, which is preferred by Lachinann, 
Tregelles, Meyer, and Achclis, bas strong secondary attestation, 

t Simuiarly Tholuck, Achelis, and others. 
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could not be true on any possible view of Jesus’ 
teaching or of the world—but that ‘ many will fail.’ 
If the saying is authentic in this form (it may have 
become modified when an eschatolovical meaning 
was read into it), Jesus is more likely to have 
intended it as a practical admonition than as an 
omniscient disclosure of the outcome of the Final 
Judgment. It is worthy of note that we find in 
Mt 7 the significant term ζωή to denote the full, 
blessed existence which comes to him who does 
God’s will. This word, so common in the Gospel 
of John (14 315. 86 524. 26. 20 (527. 88. 85. 51 1010 ¢¢ al.) occurs 
but rarely in this sense in the Synoptic Gospel 

(cf. Mt 19"), 

The next paragraph in the Sermon, as it appears 
in Mt 7'20=Lk 6%“, quite surely belongs as a 
whole to the historical discourse.* Since it is the 
duty of all men to attain rightcousness, it becomes 
a matter of the utmost importance that men shall 
choose true teachers who will teach them what 
true righteousness is, and how it is to be attained. 
The false teachers + against whom He warns them 
are ail those morally blind and unworthy indi- 
viduals who assume to guide men into the Kingdom 
of God. Outstanding representatives of this class 
were those scribes and Pharisees of Jesus’ day whom 
He described in the severe language of Mt 23; 
doubtless He had them in mind—blind guides (Mt 
15) and hypocrites, unfit for the task which they 
performed of teaching the people religion.t If 
this was the explicit and primary reference of 
Jesus’ saying in v.45, there is no reason why it 
should not implicitly refer to other incompetent 
and bad teachers such as appeared in the early 
years of Christianity. Any one who assumes to 
teach religion and morals without himself living 
the upright life comes within that class against 
which Jesus here [gives warning. And whether 
they are bad or good, false or true teachers, can be 
known by their ‘ fruits,’ ὃ. 6. by their character and 
their service. If they manifest the ‘fruit of the 
Spirit’ as St. Paul describes it in Gal 5%, they 
will be trustworthy teachers and guides. § 

That Jesus hasin mind the practical manifesta- 
tion of righteousness in thought and conduct is 
proved by the verse which immediately follows 
this paragraph, Mt 77, in which He says that only 
those persons shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven 
who do God’s will. Jesus neither here nor else- 
where put the emphasis upon creed apart from 
character, which the Church has done from the 
2nd cent. until our own. Lis aim was to make 
individual men and a human brotherhood, not 


* For v.)5 there is no parallel in Luke, but there is no reason 
to question its authenticity, and if 18 not foreign to this con- 
nexion, For v.19 also there 1s no parallel in Luke; it may bea 
verbal reproduction of Mt 31°, perhaps imported into this con- 
text in transmission because of the similarity ot the figure and 
the theme, cf. Mt 15}, Jn 162.6 (so Feme, Wendt, and others). 
Again, v.” 18 8. repetition of v./6a, perhaps therefore a subse- 
quent expansion, resumptive of the main thought after the 
interpolation of ν. 19, And, finally, Lk 6% 18 clearly extraneous 
to the Sermon, having perhaps 1ts historical setting at Mt 1284 
(so Feine against Wendt), The orginal portion of this para- 

raph may thus have been Mt 7!518_Lk 68, The two reports 
fave the same idea in the same figure, but are pecuharly vanant 
in manner of ied hea ; tis not likely that they started from 
a common Greck translation. 

+ The term ‘prophet’ in both OT and NT denotes primarily 
the teacher of religious truth and duty, and has no other import 
in this pasenee. 

ὁ So Tholuck, Achelis, Fcine, Ibbeken, B. Weiss. The figuro 
of wolves and sheep was ἃ common one among a pastoral people 
(cf. Is 116 6525, Mt 1016, Jn 1012, Ac 202), but only here in the 
Bible is found the 1dea of the wolf in sheep’s clothing, 88. m 
son's Fables. 

§ There was never any justification for the Roman Catholic 
view, adopted by Calvin and sometimes promulgated even by 
Luther, that the xapro, in these verses signified primarily, 
indeed exclusively, sound doctrines. It 18, of course, true that 
those who teach false doctrines cannot be safe guides, but the 
Bible rightly interpreted is the criterion of sound doctrines, not 
the pronouncements of any ecclesiastical organization past, 
present, or future. 
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a system of theolory. Love, merey, and peace, 
purity, trust, and helpfulness, were the tests of 
roodness which Jesus established (Mt 58-7}? 254-4), 

nasmuch as He came for the express purpose of 
making God’s will known, and in His words, 
deeds, and character did make God's will manifest 
to men, He can only mean that men must do and be 
what He has thus taught them. Luke’s form of 
the saying 6“ is therefore equivalent to Matthew's, 
although so differently worded.* As was seen in 
considering the third petition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘Thy will be done’ (Mt 6), the will of God is the 
one thing to be accomplished ; for this Jesus lived 
(Jn 6%), and for this He would have us live (Mt 
1250 2728-81), His statement that only such shall 
‘enter the Kingdom of Heaven’ seems to be an 
intentional echo and return to the words of Mt 5”. 

The following two verses, Mt 7*-*, stand here 
in all probability as aresult of compilation. Luke 
gives them in another connexion, which appears 
original (13°8); and since they refer to the Last 
Judgment, they belong, with Jesus’ other eschato- 
logical teaching, to the closing months of 1118 
ministry. One needs only to consider carefully 
the time, circumstances, audience, and purpose of 
the Sermon to see that these verses present an 
idea, and sound a note, which do not belong to 
this occasion and discourse.t Nevertheless, they 
contain authentic teaching of Jesus, and teaching 
of profound meaning. The thought is analogous tu 
that of Mt 7# in aftirming that nothing shall admit 
to the Kingdom but the actual) attainment of right- 
eousness (cf. Lk 10%). The profession of Chris- 
tianity, the preaching of Christianity, even the 
production of some good results for the Christian 
cause, shall not in themselves alone secure salva- 
tion, for the criterion of Judgment in the great 
Judgment Day shall be a genuine realization of 
God’s will in and through one’s self. And Luke 
adds (13°), what is germane to this connexion, 
that ‘there are last which shall be first, and there 
are first which shall be last’ (cf. Mt 8} 19%); ae. 
some who, like the Pharisees of Jesus’ day, had 
had a great reputation for piety, and had been 
looked upon as models of righteousness, shall be 
shown to have been selfish, vain, and hypocritical, 
unworthy to enter the Kingdom of God; while 
other obscure and once despised persons shall find 
a welcome there (ef. Lk 18°14). 

And, finally, the duty of righteousness is most 

“Mt 721 Οὐ was ὁ λέγων μοι Κύριε xupit εἰσελεύσεται εἰς τὴν 
βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ ποιῶν τὸ θελημκα Tou πατρὸς μοὺ τοῦ ἐν 
τοῖς ovpevos. Lik θ40 "Ὁ, δὲ με καλεῖτε Koupss κυριε, χαὶ οὐ ποιεῖτε 
ἃ λέγω, 

+ So Feine, Godct, Ibbeken, Weizsacker, Wendt, and others. 
The parallel sayings, Mt 7“! =Lk 13°5t, give the same idea, 
with wide divergence of expression. !t may be true, as Ibbeken 
thinks, that the three acts named in Mt 722 sound unprobable 
on Jesus’ lips (certainly they are foreign to the Sermon), and 
they may therefore reflect the eapenences of the Apostohe age. 
But Lk 1326 “We did eat and drink in thy presence, and thou 
didst teach in our streets,’ 18 also not without difficulty, because 
so insipid and un-Jewish. The better explanation 18 that the 
Matthwan verses are authentic, but belony to the close of the 
ministry ; while Lk 1326 hag been umversalized. In the second 
verse of each passage, Mt 723=Lk 1327, there is identity of 
thought, with some variation of language. The phrase, ‘ Depart 
from me, ye that work imiquity,’ 1s a quotation from Ps 68 (cf. 
Mt 1381f 2541); its two Greck forms here, ὠτοχωρεῖτε a7’ ἐμοῦ of 
ἐργαζόμενοι την ἀνομίαν (Mt.) and d&aorrnte em’ ἐμοῦ, ταντες ἔργα ται 
ἀδικίας (1.1..), present an interesting minute problem of transla- 
tion and transmission. 

1 Mt 721-25 has a value also for determining the Christological 
conceptions of the Synoptic Gospels. See particularly Schlatter 
in Greifewalder Struiven (1805), pp. 83-105. Thin passage is only 
one of a number where Jesus appears ag Clammung the Divine 
prerogative of Judge at the 74] Judgment (Mt 2631 46 1(Qu2f 
1127 30) Mic 888, Lk 2018; ef, Jn 627 1244, Ac 1741, Ko 218, 2 Co 510), 
ἃ function appropriate to the Messiah It would require ἃ 
radical treatment of the Gospel narratives to explain this idea 
of Jesus as Judge as an exagyerated Apostolic appreciation of 
Him. The uniqueness of Ohrist in mission, person, teaching, 
and career—in other words, His Divimty—cannot well be denied 
by a serious historical interpretation of the Gospels; and when 


this uniqueness 18 recognized, it is not difficult to admit Jesuv 
office as Judge. 
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impressively set forth at the close of the whole 
discourse by the parable of the Two House-builders 
(Mt Tek 6%-%).* ‘That this piece belongs to 
the Sermon, and forms its remarkable conclusion 
(as the οὖν in v.* suggests), can be considered 
certain. The parable follows logically upon v."4, 
enjJarging and enforcing the teaching therein. It 
is a suying of tremendous strength. ‘lhe life which 
Jesus has depicted in the Sermon as the ideal 
life is wonderfully beantiful, inspiring, and attrac- 
tive to every sincere soul, But men were likely 
to recognize and to reverence this ideal without 
achieving it, since that is the earnest: and arduons 
labour of alifetime. Hence Jesus meets them with 
the solemn affirmation that. the duty of actually 
doing what He teaches is imperative ; that it shall 
be of no avail for them to have listened to His 
words, if they do not straightway vo and live the life 
which as God’s will He has deseribed to them. 

5. Tuk RELATION OF TILE SERMON ON ΤῊΝ 
Mount ΤῸ JESUS’ TEACHING AS A WHOLE. —The 
teaching contained in the Sermon on the Mount 
was piven in the middle portion of Jesus’ Gali- 
lean ministry, when enthusiastic multitudes were 
hearing Him and many followers attended Wim. 
It was in this period that He pave the general 
teaching about the Kingdom οἱ God —what it 
consisted in, what it brought to men, what it 
requicd of men, what relation He Himself sus- 
tained to it, and what its future was to he. The 
Sermon is an epitome of this general teaching, 
condensing the whole into a brief statement and 
exposition of the ideal of life, given for the prae- 
tical purpose of a simple guide to right thought 
and conduct. Jt showed the multitude what He as 
a teacher of religion had to present as truth and 
duty, with which they could readily contrast their 
own and the current ideals. 

Jesus confined His teaching entirely to the religio- 
ethical field ; and in this ficld He dealt, with essen- 
tial truths, facts, and principles rather than with the 
speculative mysteries of the universe or with the 
casuistry of ethies. Consequently, He taught again 
and again the sume things, to diflerent persons, 
under different circumstances, and in different ways 
and lights. A close organic relation unites all 
Jesus’ teachings, cach involving the other, and all 
together illuminating the path of human existence. 
The Gospe] was 50 bref and simple that it had not 
to be committed to writing like the phuosephy and 
the ethics of (he schools. Common men could 
comprehend and communicate Jesus’ teaching. 
Hlis was ἃ universal messaze which all could 
grasp; it presented an ideal to which all could 
aspire and attain. 

As has been abundantly seen, the Sermon on the 
Mount sets forth Jesus’ conception of what men 
should be and do as members of the Kingdom 
which He came to establish in the world (not as a 
new movement entirely, but as giving higher con- 
tent and g:eater impulse to a movement which 
God had inaugurated with the very creation of 
the human race), The true righteousness is de- 
termined by God ; as He is the source of all life, 
so it is He who determines what that life shal] be. 
Ethical obligations rest’ therefore upon religious 
truths. T'he ideal of a man’s life is to be derived 
from God, and for its realization he is responsible 
tu God. ‘The aim of man’s life is to achieve that 
personal character and service whieh fulfil the 
truc manhood, after the pattean of Christ, and to 
advance as far as possible the real brotherhood of 


* Bee the text of both passages quoted above under i. 3. The 
Lukan form of the parable 14 conspicuously secondary in char- 
acter; the Jewish phraseology is largely removed, and the 
dexcription is generalized so aus to be adapted to any locality, 
Matthew, on the other hand, gives a faithful picture of the 
conditions of house-building in the wadis of Gulilee. Again, 
algo, the literary superiority belongs to the First Gospel. 


all men as sons of the one common Heavenly 
Father. The Kingdom of God in its Divine aspect 
is the purpose, love, and power of God which de- 
termine and accomplish this ideal condition; in 
its human collective aspect it is the company of 
those who have earnestly set about the realization, 
in themselves and among men, of this Divine ideal. 
So that Jesus can sum up all duty, individual and 
social, in the one injunction to ‘Seek supremel 
the kingdom of God, and the righteousness which 
he wills’ (Mt 6, Lk 127); ef. ‘Mt 228-40), = And 
this righteousness is primarily an internal char- 
acteristic; it is apprehended within the man. The 
religio-ethical ideal which God implants in every 
human heart must be heeded by cach man, and 
his hfe must become conformed to it. Created b 
God in His own image, men must attain to God- 
likeness; and this attainment is, first. of all, the 
recognition of and obedience to the ideal of life 
which God furnishes in the soul, moved and guided 
by the teaching and example of Jesus. Those 
persons will achieve perfect scli-realization who 
entcr into complete communion with God, hearing 
His voice, and doing His will as revealed within 
themselves and in and through Christ. 

The absolute assurance of Jesus that He can 
reveal the will of God to men, and that this is His 
mission in the world, is a guarantee of the trust- 
worthiness of His teaching. If the Sermon on the 
Mount contains few explicit statements concerning 
the person of Christ such as abound in the Fourth 
Gospel, it is none the Jess true that the implica- 
tions of the discourse are equally high. The 
Divine personality, knowledge, and authority of 
Jesus are the foundation on which the discourse 
rests. The passages, Mt 5%)" 721-23) only state 
what all the teachine involves, that He who speaks 
these woids is ‘the Son of God’ in the lughest 
sense, sustaining to Him a unique relation, and 
rendering to men a unique service. The value of 
the Sermon cannot therefore be overestimated, 
and the historieal study or critical treatment of 
this material should never dominate or obscure 
the fact that this teaching is a Divine revelation 
of the will of God for men which is forthwith to be 
accomplished upon the earth. 


LITERATURR.—For the quotations from, and allusions to, the 
Scrmon on the Mount. in the extra-canomeal Christian literature 
of the first three centuries, see esp Resch, Aussercanonit he 
Parallelterxte zd. Evangelien, Teil 1 (1593), pp. 62-114 ; Teil 2 
(1595), pp. 62-106. For ideas and expressions akin to those of 
the Sermon on the Mount in Rablnme literature, see Weber, 
Juduche Theologte2 (1897); Wunsche, Neue Beitrage z. Erlaw- 
terung ἃ. Evangelien aux Talmud αι. Midrasch (1873); Dalman, 
Die Worte Jesu, Bd. 1 (1898) (Eng. tr. 1902). 

From the Patristic ἐμά τὸ the only specific separate treatment 
of the Sermon on the Mount is by Augustine, de Sermone 
Domini τὴν Monte (Op., ed. Bened, vol. iii.) [Eng. tr. in * Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers,’ pp. 63); it is an important work of 
interpretation, containing much that is of permanent value 
KIsewhere m his writings Augustine dealt further with the 
Sermon, presenting mm some respects different views. Trench 
collected all this material and prepared a digest of it, which he 
pubhshed under the title, Hxpostion of the Sermon on the 
Mount, drawn from the Writings of St. Auquatine (3rd ed. 
rev, 1869). Useful also are the interpretations of Origen, 
Comm. on Matthew (Op., ed. Lommatzsch, vols. iil. iv.); 
Jerome, Comm. on Matthew (Op., ed. Vallarsi, vol vii); 
Chrysostom, Llomihes on Matthew (Op., ed. Montfaucon, vol. 
vii.); Hilanus Pictaviensis, Comm. on Matthew (Op., ed. 
Oberthur, vol. vi.); the work of the Auctor Operia Imperfecti; 
and the very brief matter in the Comm. on the Four Goapela 
by Theophvlact and Euthymius Ziyrabenus 

Kyom the Reformation penod the important interpretation 
by Luther 1s first to be named, Comm. on Matthew (Works, ed. 
Walch, vol vit); and after him, Calvm an his armony of 
Matthew, Hark, and Luke (Works, ed. 1885-1838, vols. i. ii.). 
The three l.oman Catholic works of most value are the Comm, 
on the Four Gospels by Maldonatus, Jansenius, and Cormelius a 
Lapide. The oxtensive but unimportant oe ἘΡΙΟΠΘΚΤΙΟΝ 
hterature can be seen in full in Tholuck, Die Bergrede Christi 6, 
pp 3040 {Eng. tr. pp 41-49). 

The Modern penod has provided many works upon the 
Sermon on the Mount, eome of them of great value. The 


standard work upon the subject for the past sevonty years haa 
ergrede Christi (lst 


been that of Tholuck, Die 1833; bth 
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ed. Goths, 1872, pp. 484 [Eng. tr. from 4th Germ. ed., Edin- 
burgh, 1860, pp. 4431), and this still remains the most valuable 
volume on the Sermon, althouyh a portion of tho contents 18 
now antiquated. Next in extent and portance is the equally 
elaborate work of Achelis, Die Bergprediyt (Bielefeld, 187), pp. 
492). Other works of scientific character, but smaller dunen- 
siona, are: Feine, ‘ Die Texte der Bergpredigt bei Matthaus u. 
bei Lukas,’ in Jahrbucher fur Protestuntische Theologte, 1885, 
P: 1-85; Steinmeyer, Die Rede des Herrn auf dem Berge 
ἢ Berlin, 1885, pp. 156); Ibbeken, Die Berypredigt Jesttx (ind 
ed., Kimbeck, 1890, pp. 216); Hugo Weis (Rom. Cath.), Die 
Bergpredigt Christi (ereivare. 1892, pp 111); Graweit, Dre 
Berypredigt nach Matthaus (Marburg, 1900, pp. 77); Ueinrici, 
De SBergpredigt, quellenkritech untersucht (Leipz, 1900, 
pp. 81), and a second part dealing with the interpietation is 
promised; Bacon, Sermon on the Mount (New York, 190}, pp. 
258).—Homiletic treatments of the Sermon are numerous 1) 
German, French, and English. An anonymous work, Dee 
Bergpredigt (Qutersioh, 1881, pp. 48); Grulhch, Die Bergpredigt 
des ἘΣ έν Jesu Christi (Meissen, 1886, pp ae Harnisch, Due 
Bergpredigt des Herrn (Breslau, 1901, pp 35); Kaiser, Die Berg- 
predigt des Herrn (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 621; Monneron, Le Sermon 
sur la Montagne usanne, 1859, pp. 412); J. B. Bousset, Le 
Sermon sur la Montagne (Pans, 1900, pp. 150 [Eng. tr., New 
York, 1000, pp. 144). ‘The best English work is by C. Gore, 7'he 
Sermon on the Mount (London, 1896, pp. 218); it contams 
much, however, that 15. only of Jocal ecclesiastical interest 5 
furthor, W. B. Carpenter, 16 Great Charter of Christ (London, 
1895, pp 300). Of special importance are the works of Bo Weirs, 
Meyer-Kommentar wher das Matthauxevangeleum (Gottingen, 
1898), and of H. Holtzmann, Hand-Commentur uber die Synop- 
tiker (8rd ed., Fre’burg, 1900); other commentaries upon 
Matthew (Meyer, Monson, Keil, Broadus, Kubel, Bruce, ef ad.), 
Luke (Godet, Plummer), and both Matthew and Luke (Bengel, 
Rleek, Olshausen, Ewald, Fritzsche, Kuinol, Nosgen, et. al.) 
are of varying usefulness 

Literature upon special portions and aspects of the Sermon 
has been cited in the footnotes. C. W. Voraw, 
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.« Distribution of the Jewish Population 
in the Holy Land. 
fi. Languages. 
fii, Political Constitution. 
iv, Social Conditions. 
v. Parties 
vi. Education and Culture. 
vil Artand Liferature 
vin. The Jews of the Diaspora. 
Literature. 


The Advent. of Christ falls within the penulti- 
mate period of that era of Israclitish history which 
begins with the Return of the Jews from Babylon 
(B.c. 538) and ends with the Fall of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 70). From both an external and an internal 
point of view, this era marks a far-reaching trans- 
formation of the conditions of Jewish hfe. At 
the outset, Judea, which was not quite the same 
in extent as the ancient kingdom of Judah, forms 
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a small province of the Persian, and afterwards 
of the Greek Empie. The population, at first 


scanty and poor, gradually increases, and, under 
the orderly arrangements of the Law, attains to 
a certain measure of prosperity. Lut internal 
party-strife consumes its strength, and, under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, reaches such a height that 
this Seleucid monarch, in the pride of Ins Greek 
culture, but with political shortsightedness, forms 
the resolution of entirely rooting out the proper 
Jewish religion. This period of extreme denber 
is unexpectedly followed by a brilliant revival of 
the Jewish State, which recalls the flourishing 
period of pre-exilic history, and which struck the 
cople themselves in this ight. The nation shakes 
itself free from the foreign yoke, and the Has- 
momean princes not only become high priests, but 
finally assume the title of ‘king.’ δες glory, 
however, is of short duration, and the Jewish 
weople are rudely awakened from their dream. 
The internal dissensions that followed the death 
of queen Alexandra, hasten the intervention of 
the Romans, and lead to the conquest of Jerusalem 
by Pompey (8.6. 63). The Romans do not, how- 
over, destroy the Jewish State, but allow it to 
continue under a variety of changing forms, until 
at last the perpetual discontent of the Jews Icads 
to the outbreak of the desperate war for freedom, 


which issued in the destruction of the State and 
the Temple. 

ἴοι. the spiritual point of view, this period 
marks the development of Judaism in opposition 
to the national lite and the religion of the pre- 
exilie period. The deeper foundation of this is 
found in the remaikable recasting which the 
Jewish spirit underwent during the Eade.  No- 
where else in the history of mankind is there an 
instance of a people being tiansformed im so 
wonderful and radical a fashion as the Jews in the 
course of their captivity in Babylon, ‘They lett 
Babylon a body whose true lite Jay not in the 
actual state of things, but in future expectations 
and in « world of cultus-notions created out of 
recollections of the past. ὁ the actual world they 
sought to accommodate themselves upon certain 
abstract principles, and, when this attempt. failed, 
they withdrew entirely into that spiritual world 
which was constructed wholly according to those 
dogmatic principles. They fonnd their support. in 
the Messianic expectation, tor the sake of which 
they submitted to the burdensome yrescriptions 
of the Law, which were intended to shield them 
from the heathen impurity of the world, and 
thereby render them worthy to hail the advent of 
the Messianic glory. Yet it is not to be over- 
looked, in this connexion, that the noblest spirits 
in the Jewish community, especially during the 
earlier periods of the post-crilic cra, filled those 
aEWael forms with a rich inward content. There 
still survived in them the pure prophetic spirit, 
and the ideas created by men like Jeremiah and 
Deutero-Isaiah ; nay, the writings which emanated 
from this period, such as the Psalins and the Book 
of Job, touch us almost more nearly than the 
writings of those Dele because the ideas con- 
tained in them have found simpler expression and 
are less closely bound up with the historical form. 
But the conditions auder which the Jews lived 
seldom permitted a lengthened enjoyment of this 
contemplative life. Not only were they disturbed 
in their rest by contact with the heathen world, 
but even amongst themselves there were men of a 
dillerent disposition, whose recollections turned 
rather to their pre-exilic forefathers, and who, 
with a stronger sense of actualities, plunged vigor- 
ously into the relations of life, and sought to 
help themselves. Between them and the ‘quiet 
in the land’ there grew up an ever-increasme 
opposition, Which may be regarded as the moving 
factor in the post-exilic history. Through these 
conflicts with opposition without and within, not: 
only was the stricter Judaisin disturbed, but it 
was driven also to the discussion of the great 
religious problems and to new developments. The 
fruits of these spiritual struggles may be seen 
in the entirely new conception of the state of man 
after death and in the transformation of the 
Messianic hope, which in the Apocalyptic litera- 
ture seeks to free itself from national limitations 
and takes a start in the direction of universal- 
ism. Jt may be safely concluded that, in this move- 
ment, contact with foreign forms οἵ thought was 
not without iunpoitance--primarily contact with 
Parsisin, secondarily with the Gieek world. 

1. DIsTRIBUTION OF THE JEWISH POPULATION 
IN THE Hoty LAND. — Leaving out of account 
meanwhile those Israclites who were scattered in 
various lands, the Jewish population was at first 
confined to Judea proper, from which the Israe}- 
ites derived their now universally current appella- 
tion (Gr. ᾿Ιουδαῖοι, Germ. ‘Juden,’ Eng. ‘Jews’). 
The land taken possession of by the returning 
exiles was considerably smaller in the southern 
direction than in pre-esilic tunes. Whereas for- 
merly Beersheba was regarded as the southern 
limit, the part of Judaa that lay to the south had 
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been taken possession of during the Exile by the 
Edomites, and the post-exilic community was at 
first far too weak to drive back the intruders.* 
The boundary between this New-Edom and Judwa 
was formed in the 2nd cent. B.c. by the town of 
Beth-gur, and this was, in all probability, approxi- 
mately the division between the respective terri- 
tories also at an earlier period. According to 
Neh 67, the original N.W. boundary appears to 
have been the Plain of Ono (bik: "ath Ono, probably 
the modern Ae/r-GudQ). But ata later period the 
Samaritans, who lived at constant feud with the 
Jews, must have got possession of three places 
inhabited by Jews, namely Lydda, Ramathaim, 
and Aphwrema (1 Mac 113). In the Maceabwan 
period, however, Judwa underwent considerable 
ἐν aaa The three places just named were 
taken from the Samaritans aud restored to the 
Jews as carly as the time of Jonathan. After- 
wards the boundary was extended still farther to 
the north, for, according to Josephus (1.1 IL iii. 5 ; 
Ant. XIv. iii. 4), the N. boundary of Judiwa ran by 
Borkaos (prob. the modern Berkit) im the lull- 
country and Korew (now Kurdwec) in the Jordan 
Valley. The country in the south inhalnted by the 
Edomites, which now bore the name /dumed, was 
Yconquered by John Hyreanus. As it was oriyinally 
Israclitish land, the inhabitants were compelled 
to adopt the Law and snbmit to circumcision. 
Accordingly, from that time onwards (in confor- 
mity with the prescription of Dt 23"), they were 
regarded as Jews, although they continue to be 
called Idummweans. That they also regarded them- 
selves: as genuine Jews is evident, for instance, 
from the words attributed to them by Josephus 
(BJ Iv. iv. 4, τῶν πατρίων ἱερῶν. . . τῆς κοινῆς 
πατρίδος), but. of course their foreign origin could 
not be wholly forgetten.t On the other hand, in 
the cities on the Mediterranean coast, which had 
only transitory periods of subjection to the Jews, 
the population was preponderatingly heathen, al- 
though considerable Jewish munorities existed in 
them, Only in Joppa (Jaffa) were the Jews in 
the majority, this city having continued after the 
death of Herod to be united with Judwa, During 
the war for freedom it played, accoidingly, a 
prominent. part, and had to be twice captured by 
the Romans (Jos. Ant. VIL ai. 43 27 11. xviii. 10, 
ΠΤ. 3x. 2). 

To the north of Judwa lay Samaria, whieh 
stretched as far as the Plain of Jezreel. The 
population of this district sprang partly from the 
ancient Israelites, but had received a strong inter- 
mixture through the heathen peoples who were 
settled here by the Assy:iiun conquerors (cf. 2 Kk 
17*-), In course of time these heathen elements 
were absorbed by the Jsiaelitish remnants, bat the 
ill-will shown by the Samaritans towards the re- 
turning Jews kept the latter from ever forgetting 
the impure origin of their northern neighbours. 
Matters came to an open breach when the Samazi- 
tans built a temple of their own upon Mt. Gerizim, 
and thus renounced all connexion with the com- 
munity at Jerusalem. It ix true that they, 
equally with the Jews, acknowledged the Law, 
but the breach remained irreparable, and the 
Samaritans continued excluded from the further 
development of Judaism, The contempt of the 
Jews which found vent in the nickname ‘ Cuth- 
wans’ (Jos. Ant. IX. xiv. 3, ΧΙ. iv. 4, and in the 
Tahnud), and which finds very sharp expression 
on the part even of the otherwise mild Ben Sua 


* On Neh 11250 ef. now, above all, E. Meyer, Hntstehung des 
Judentuma, \06f., 114 fF. 

t Josephus says of Herod that, as an Idumean, he was 
only half a Jew (inf xiv. aii 2) | On the other hand, when 
Agrippa. once felt hurt. by the epithet ‘foreigner’ in Dt 1715, 
the dpe, whom he had gained over by his friendly offices, 
cried out, ‘Thou art our brother’ (Meg. Sdtd vii. 8). 
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(Sir 50°" «Two nations my soul abhorreth, and 
the third is no people: the inhabitants of Seir and 
Philistia, and the foolish nation that dwelleth in 
Sehem’), was repaid by the Samaritans with bitter 
hate. This manifested itself at times in the 
form of attacks upon the pilgrims journeying to 
Jerusalem, who, in consequence, frequently pre- 
ferred to take the long roundabout way by the 
east of the Jordan (Lk 9%, Mk 10]; Jos. Ant. XX. 
vi. 1). The destruction of the Gerizim temple 
by John Hyreanus made no change in these re- 
lations, but rather embittered the feelings of the 
Samaritans still more. 

As to Galdec, we learn from 1 Mace 5 that in 
the course of the post-exilie period Jews had 
settled in it, but that during the first half of the 
2nd cent. B.C. these were still so few that they could 
not hold their own against the heathen popula- 
tion, and were consequently brought by Simon 
to Jerusalem. It was not until the time of 
Aristobulus 1., as Schurer (G.JV3 i. 275f.) was 
the fist to prove, that this portion of the land 
and its inhabitants, regarding whose nationality 
we have untortunately nv more precise informa- 
tiou, were compelled on the same ground as the 
Tdumivans to aden the Law (Jos. Ant. XML xi. 3). 
It 1s extremely probable, however, that there were 
further settlements of Jews of purer birth in these 
ferlale districts, so that they became more com- 
pletely Judaized. It is characteristic in this re- 
spect that Judith (813) speaks of ‘our fathers,’ ae. 
the ancient, Israelites. At the time of Christ the 
land of Galilee was essentially Jewish, and had its 
Pharisees and seribes (lk 7°", Mt 8”), as well as 
its synagogues (Mt 12", Lk 4'¢ 7). The designa- 
tion ‘half-Jews’ is never applied to the Galilwans 
as it is to the Idumm@ans.* It may be added 
that the Judmuzing of Galilee embraced only the 
southern portion of it, for Ikedesh, lying to the 
west of Luke ΠΌΤΟΝ, marked the boundary he- 
tween the land mhabited by Jews and the territory 
of the Tyrians. t 

A similar condition of things prevailed also in 
the country to the east of the Jurdan. Here, too, 
there had been numerous settlements of Jews, 
who, however, were so hard pressed by the 
heathen that Judas Maccalieus brought them to 
Jerusalem (1 Mac δ). But at a later period the 
middle portion of the trans-Jordame tract. was 
conquered by Alexander Jannius, and the Law 
imposed upon its inhabitants for the same reason 
as in the case of the Idumuans (ef. Jos. Ant. XIE. 
av. 4) As the boundaries of Perwa (777 Ἴ2}), the 
distriet inhabited by the Jews, Josephus gives: 
Pella on the north, Philadelphia on the east, and 
Machwius on the south. Considerable tracts, 
however, of the trans-Jo1danic country belonged 
to the Hellenistic cities, which were specially 
numerous here, and in which the Jews constituted 
only a minority. Also in the northern portion 
(Batansa, Gaulanitis, Auranitis, and ‘Trachonitis) 
the population was half-heathen half-Jewish (Jus. 
BJ Wi. iii. δῖ). But the Jewish element was 
strengthened by the Babylonian Jews whom Herod 
transplanted here in order to combat the plague 
of robbers (Jos. Ant. XVIL ii. 18). 

The task which, since the time of Ezra, had 
been assigned to strict Jews ~the task of maintain- 
ing a complete isolation from the heathen world— 
was thus an catremely dillicult one; for not only 
were they surrounded on all sides by the heathen, 
but Hellenistic cities intruded as enclaves in the 
midst ot the Jewish country itself. Moreover, 


* Quite remarsable is the severe judgment on Galilee attri- 
buted to Johanan b. Zacea (Jerus. Shabbath 15d): ‘Calilee, 
Gahlee, thou hatest the Law, therefore thou shalt yet find em- 
ployment among robbers.’ 

t Cf. Buhl, GAP 72. 
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the rapid development of commerce nought the 
Jews into close contact with foreigners, while, 
finally, the foreign rule naturally introduced many 
non-Jewish elements into the lund. ‘The attractive 
influence which Greek culture exereised over the 
Jews is shown by the history of events iminediately 
preeeding the Maccabaan era; and even the Has- 
monwans Who originally came forward to oppose 
the ethnicizing of the Jews, were afterwatds 
increasingly attracted by Hellenism, sothat Aristo- 
bulus 1. actually received the surname of Φιλέλλην 
(‘friend of the Greeks’). Herod the Great, too, 
In spite of his essentially barbarian nature, songht 
to pose asa pation of Gieek eulture, surrounded 
himself with Greek orators and writers, had bis 
sons educated at Rome, and made his appearance 
as a pure Greek in the Icllenistic cities that were 
subject to him. Nay, even in Jerusalem, to the 
scandal of the Jews, he caused theatres, circuses, 
and other Greek buildings to be erected. The 
snine course was pursued by his successors, 
Tiberias, for instance, was a city with a perfectly 
pronounced Greek stamp, which may aceount for 
the fact. that Jesus never visited it. The main- 
taining of Jewish uniqueness unimpaired was, we 
repeat, a very dificult task ; much more difficult im 
Palestine than for the Jews of the Diaspora, who 
found themselves in unequivocal opposition to their 
envionment. 

ii, LANGUAGES — The language of the Jews 
who returned to Palestine trom Babylon was Old 
Hebrew. But even durmg the Persian domination 
Aramai, which was then the language of com- 
meree and diplomacy, began to foree its way 
among the Jews as with the neighbouring peoples. 
The earliest traces of this are found in the extiacts 
in the Book of Ezra drawn trom an Aramaic 
historical writing. The Book of Daniel, composed 
in the 2nd cent πὶ 6, is written partly in Aramaic. 
At the tame of Chiist the ordmary speech of the 
people had come to be Aramaic, as is evident not 
only fiom the New Testament, but from various 
cultus terms used by Josephus, and from state- 
ments contained in the older Jewish literature. 
The necessary consequence of this change was the 
custom of having the passages of Seriptiue which 
were read in the synagogue followed by an 
Aramaic translation— a custom which the Mishna 
presupposes as an apeient inheritance. The 
Araiats spoken by the Jews was a dialect of the 
Western Aramaic, the pronunciation of which, 
moreover, differed somewhat in different parts of 
the country, varying again amongst the Samaritans 
as compared with the Jews.* 

The Old Hebrew Janguage yielded, however, 
only gradually to the Aramaic idiom, and, before 
it disappeared, it developed a final species, the 
so-called New Hebrew.  Viven after men had 
begun to write in Aramaic, Hebrew writings were 
still composed ; e.g. the Book of Chronieles (e. 300 
1.6.}, the Book of Snach (not long atter 200), 
various Psalins belonging to the Muaecaberan 
period, and the Book of Ecclesiastes. The Has- 
monwan rulers, who above all laboured for a 
national reawakening, favoured the ancient speech, 
as the Hebrew legends on their coins show ; and 
the First Book of Maccabees was unquestionably 
written in Hebrew. But the last remark applies 
also to the Psalms of Solomon, which emanated 
from the middle of the last century B.c., and to 
the Apocalypses of Baruch and Kzia, composed 
after ic iat of Jerusalem. Later still, Webrew 
continued to be for Jong the language of teachers 
of the Law, so that the Mishna (2nd cent. A.D.) is 
composed in New Hebrew. It was only after the 
date last named that Webrew ceased to be a living 


* Of. Mt 2673; Dalman, Gramnatik des gud.-pal. Aramuisch, 
43 ff., Dee Worte Jesu, i. G4. 


Janguage, and subsequently played the same rile 
as Latin did in the Middle Ages. Sce, further, 
Driver, LOT® SOBA. 

Along with the idioms just discussed, we have 
to take into aceount, for NE times, also the Greck 
langnage. ‘The factors we noticed as favouring 
the introduction of Greek eulture paved the way 
nulso for the language of Greece. The clearest 
evidence of thisas allorded by the very numerous 
Greck words adopted into the languages of the 
Jews. A few of these are found even in the 
Book of Daniel, notably such as are names ot 
musical instraments (Driver, le. 501. In all 
probability poser of Ca 3" must also be considered 
Greck (= φορεῖον), and perhaps we should assign 
to the same category some other terms in the 
Song of Songs (ὦν, d40n.). In the Book of Eeclesi- 
wstes, again, we have Heb. renderings of Gr, 
forms of expression, such us ΔῚΏ mey το εὖ mpdr- 
τειν, Yoyo non=v¢’ ἡλίῳ, ete. In the post-Bibheal 
lilernture we encounter a πρὸ number of 
Greck loan-words, especially in the domain of 
political administration, or of commerce, or of 
public institutions.* Tt is characteristic, further, 
that, whereas on some of the later coins of the 
Hasmonivans we find Hebrew legends side by side 
with the Greek, the coins of the Herod family 
bear only Greek inscriptions. It may be held as 
certain that every Jew who made any claim to 
higher culture, and therefore in particular every 
one Who was brought into contact with the court, 
understood and spoke Greek. Traders also must 
he assumed to have had a certain acquaintance 
with this tongue. And those Jews whe lived in 
the immediate vicinity of districts where Greek 
was spoken would doubtless acquire the habit from 
their youth of using the Greek as well us the 
Armunaic language. Lut how farit was enstomary 
elsewhere to learn Gaicek, and how far the know- 
ledge ot this language had penetrated mmong the 
general body of the people, cannot be determined 
with certainty. According to Séfa ix, 14, during 
the war with Qmetus [so read instead of ‘with 
Titus’) in 115-117, 1t was forbidden that any one 
should teach his son Greek. From this we may 
infer that until then this had been a usual piactice 
even within strict circles. Tt was also an import- 
ant cliicumstance that Jerusalem, upon the occasion 
of the great festivals, was the 1allying-point not 
only of the Palestinian Jews, but of those whose 
homes were in wll other lands. Only a very small 
propottion of the latter can have been acquainted 
with ΠΟ ον or Aramaic. And at times some of 
these, instead of retumning to their homes, would 
settle in Jerusalem. [tL may also be supposed 
that the choice of the Alexandnan Jew, Ruethus, 
to be high priest would draw «a number of Alex- 
andrians to Jerusalem (cf, Jos. Ant. XV. ix. 3). 
Special synagogues were built. at Jerusalem for the 
use of those foreigners who did not understand 
the language of the country (Ac 6°; Tos. Aleqilla 
ili. 0). Proselytes also would come from other 
lands to settle mm Jerusalem. In this way some 
hnowledge of Greek may be presumed to have been 
diffused in Judwa as well. In Jn 12% we hear 
of Giceks ("EAAnves, τὸς. either Jews of the Dia- 
spora [7] or proselytes) who asked Philip to intro- 
duce them to desus—a circumstance which implies 
that this disciple at least understood Greek. That 
the same was the case with Jesus Hinscli cannot be 


* As examples may be cited: RDTDN ἔταρχος, "512 βουλή, 
pu. συνέδριον, Δ Ρ κατήγωρ, ΔΊΣΤῚΘ Tyne td hy ΚΟ Ὁ κάπηλος, 
Ὁ τιμῆ, xppbapp κατὰ λέττα, [PTD rariaceuoy, 208 βαλανεῖον, 
JMO Ἵ δημόσιον. Less numerous are the Latin loan-words, the 
majonty of wluch, moreover, came in through the Greek: 6.0. 
yop decwman, AYE po diucryplina, Cf. 8, Krauss, 
Grechische und. Latetnische Lehnworter un Talnud, Midrasch 
und Targum, 1-2 (1898-99). 
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proved with complete certainty from His conversa- 
tions with Pilate, for the services of an interpreter 
may have been utilized, although this is not ex- 


pressly anentioned in the narative. We may 
compure the occasion when Josephus (BJ v. ix. 2) 
represents Titus as delivering an address to the 
people of Jerusalem, although we learn afterwards 
(VI. u. 5) that on such occasions he availed him- 
self of the help of Josephus as interpreter. From 
the last cited passage αὖ is evident, at all events, 
that the mass of the people in the Jewish capital 
did not, understand Greek.* 

ili, POLITICAL CONSTITUTION.—The Greek rule, 
under which the Jews were brought by Alexander 
the Great, did not in general yress very heavily 
upon subject peoples, who were left in the enjoy- 
ment of no small measure of self-government. 
The foreign domination confined itself mainly to 
the taxation of the provinces. So high, however, 
were these taxcs at times, and such was thie 
rapacity of some of those entrusted with the col- 
lecting of them, that there was scope here for op- 
pression enough. In the Ptolemaic period Josephus 
(Ant. XI. iv. 3) tells us that the impusts were 
farmed out to the highest bidder, who could then 
claim military aid im recovermg them. In the 
Seleucid period, on the other hand, the taxes were 
collected by officers of the king (1 Mae 1). The 
internal administration, however, was in the hands 
of the native authorities, which meant for the Jews 
that hencefoiwrid, us before, they were governed 
by the high priest and the counen associated with 
him (γερουσία, Jos. And. XU ini. 3).t This eouncil 
was oulmally an assembly of the heads of families 
(Neh 5”); but, after the hich priest obtained the 
right of presiding over it, it came to be composed 
increasingly of members of the temple aristocracy 
(see art. SANITEDRIN in vol. iv.). The succession 
of legitimate high priests (the ‘anointed’ of Dn 
9530) was violently mterupted under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. But after the UWasmonieans by their 
valour and addicss had raised the Jewish people 
to the rank of a Power that had to be reckoned 
with politically, the Syrian king nominated Jona- 
than hugh priest, and thus ruler of the uation of 
the Jews. The grateful people afterwards handed 
over this dignity to the lust of the Maccabee 
brothers as a hereditary preiovative: he was to 
take chaige of the sanctuary, appoint the oflicials, 
ete., and in his name all instruments were to be 
executed (1 Mac 141). Thioueh the conquests 
which the Hasmonweans succeeded in makme, the 
sphere of authority of the high priests (or, as they 
soon came to call themselves, King and of the 
Sanhedrin was matenally enlarged. An = im- 
portant epoeh for the internal aduumistration was 
the reign of queen Alexandra, under whom the 
Pharisees suceceded in gaining a footing in the 
Sanhediin and an influence upon the legislation. 

The independence of the country was brought 
to a sudden end by the conquests of Pompey. The 
Jews were hencelorward under the Roman domi- 
nation. The extent of the Jand was materially 
diminished by Pompcy’s withdrawing the numer- 
ous Hellenistic cities from Jewish rule. On the 
other hand, he left to Hyreanus, as high priest, a 
certain measure of political authority, so that the 
couditions were practically the same as those that 


*Of Sehurer, GJS ii, 18 ff , 6317.5 Zuhn, Kuler ns NT, i. 
1-513 Dehtzsch, Saal auf Moffaung, 151, Ὁ. 14M; Wautzsch, 
Granm. des bibl. Aram 4ft.; Neubaner, Studia Builiea, Ox- 
ford, 1885, p. 580 ἢ, ; Dalman, Granon. des gud.-pal. Aram. 
B411T , Die Worte Jesu, i. 117., 63ff. ; Buchler, Die Priester wud 
der Καί πε, 1895, Ὁ. O11%.; A. Meyer, Jesu Mettersprache, 18% ; 
T.K, Abbott, Mesays chiefly on the Original Z'e2rts uf the Old 
ani New Testament, 1891, p. 12911. 

t Buchler (Die Tobuaden und Oniaden, 1899) and H. Winckler 
(Oreent Lizy. wm. 87 ff.) maintain that the pre-Maccabwan high 
priests had no political power ; but their arguments are artificial 
and not convincing, 
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existed immediatcly before the war for freedom. 
But in the year 57 B.c. Gaubinius deprived Hyrcanus 
of all political rule by dividing the whole country 
into five districts, whose principal cities stood in 
direct subordination to the Romans (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. v. 4; BJ 1. viii. δ). Coesur, however, in 47 
restored to Hyrcanus his former power and gave 
him the title of ‘ethnarch.’? But the real ruler 
was not the weak Hyrcanus, but the crafty Idu- 
mean Antipater, who was made Procurator of 
Judea, and who succeeded in having his sons 
Phasael and Herod appointed strategot of Jeru- 
salem and Galilee. After the death of Antipater 
(B.C. 43), Antony named the two brothers 
‘tetrarchs,’ a step whereby Hyrcanus was once 
more deprived of all secular power and became 
merely an ecclesiastical prince. The attack made 
by the Hasmonzan Antigonus, with the aid of the 
Parthians, cost Hyrcanus and Phasael their offices, 
but Herod escaped to Rome, where he was nomi- 
nated king of the Jews. It was not until the 78: 
37 that he succeeded in conquering his kingdom, 
but from that date onwards he reigned undis- 
turbed till his death. His position was that of a 
rex soctus. Such a king was entrusted with rule 
only personally: after his death it was left open 
to the Emperor to decide as to the future lot of 
the particular country. Tor this reason Herod 
required the permission of the Emperor to put his 
own son to death. Nor could a rex δοῦμε wage 
war on his own initiative or conclude treaties, and, 
if the Romans were engaged in war, he had to 
furnish auxiliary troops. Lhs right to coin money 
was restricted, and included only coins of smal) 
value. Otherwise he was an independent ruler, 
levied the various imposts of the country, was the 
supreme judge within his own land, and could 
execute capital sentences. Alongside of Heiod 
there was still the Sanhedrin, but its authority 
was now, of course, very limited. The high priest 
was its president, but the setting up of un inde- 
pendent kingly authority had practically stripped 
this ofhce of all significance. The high priests 
were appointed and deposed by Herod in the most 
arbitrary fashion—a course of procedurc quite con- 
trary to the Law, which intended this olflice to be 
held for lite and to be hereditary. 

After the death of Herod, his kingdom was 
divided into three portions. Philip received, with 
the rank of tetrarch, the northern trans-Jordanic 
territory, over which he ruled till his death, in 
A.D. 37. Herod Antipas, likewise as tetraich, 
had Galilee and Pere assigned to him, but was 
deposed in 37. Archelaus had been destined to 
rule as tetrarch over Juda and Samaria, but as 
early as the ycar 6 the Emperor deprived him of 
his land, wluch he united more closely with the 
Roman Enipire. It was, however, subject only 
indirectly to the Imperial legate in Syria, having 
a governor of its own, a Ikoman Procurator (ἐπί- 
τρόπος, ἡγεμών) chosen from the knightly body, 
who attended to the administration except when 
any very special necessity called for the action of 
the legate. The Procurator resided at Cuwsarea 
on the seacoast; but on the occasion of the great 
festivals, when the mood of the pees was always 
most turbulent, he came to Jerusalem, where he 
took up his residence in the former palace of 
Herod on the west side of the city. The largest 
Roman garrison was stationed at Caesarea; but 
smnller bodies of troops were quartered in various 
towns throughout the Jand—amongst others in 
Jerusalem, where they had their barracks in the 
temple citadel of Antonia. The troops consisted 
entirely of non-Jews, the Jewish population being, 
it would appear, exempt from military service.* 
The taxes were now assigned to the Imperial 

* Cf. Schurer, GJ Vi. 400. 
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jiscus, and were levied by the Procurator, the 
highest financial official, who in this work availed 
himself of the aid of the various communes. The 
duties, on the other hand, were farmed out at a 
fixed sum to private officials (publicani).* Both 
these ‘publicans’ and their subordinates were 
often of Jewish extraction (cf. ¢.g. Lk 1915); on 
account of the inordinate greed and dishonesty 
that frequently characterized them, they were 
greatly hated and despised (‘publicans and 
sinners,’ Mt 9% ef αἰ). The taxation was 
probably connected with the division of the 
country into eleven toparchies, each with its 
capital. The Roman taxation of Judiea after the 
deposition of Archelaus Jed also in the year 7 to 
the visit of the legate Quirinius, for the purpose 
of having the inhabitants assessed.t JT inally, the 
Procurator was the highest judicial authority in 
the land, and had to attend to all important law- 
suits; in particular, no capital sentence could be 
executed without being confirmed by him. In 
such cases he had sometimes associated with him 
a council made up of Romans (συμβούλιον, Ac 9013). 
In other respects the country enjoyed the right of 
self-vovernment, which was exercised, as formerly, 
by the high priest and the Sanhedrin. Josephus 
(4lné. xx. 10) puts the matter very well when he 
says that the Jews, after they had had a monar- 
chical, had now again an aristocratic constitution. 
But one essential and characteristic change was 
that the high priest was now appointed by the 

tioman Procurator. This condition of things 
underwent no interruption except when Agrippa 
1, under the title of hing, gathered the whole 
land for a short time (41-44) under his sway. 
During this period the same arrangements were 
followed as under Herod the Great; the high priest, 
for instance, being appointed by the king. After 
Agrippa’s death, not only Judwa, but the whole 
country of the Jews (with the exception of the 
distiicts to the cast of the Jordan and in the 
north, which were assigned to Agrippa 11.}, came 
directly under the Koman sway. ‘The constitution 
was now quite the same as in Judiva prior to 
Agrippa I, except that the Romans hasided over 
the mght of nominating the high priest first to 
Tlerod of Chaleis (44-48) and then to Agrippa 11. 
The regular order of things came to an end with 
the outbreak of the final war for freedom. The 
land was divided into various districts, each under 
a ruler invested with dictatonal authority. Bat 
this organization gave way before the advance οἱ 
the Romans. The last high priest, Phannias, was 
chosen by lot by the Zealots. He was a man of 
humble extraction, who had lived all his life in 
the country, so that he understood nothing of the 
office (Jos. BJ tv. 111. 8). After the Fall of Jern- 
salem, the relative independence of the Jews was 
gone for ever. The Ingh priests disappeared along 
with the temple, and the Sanhedrin along with 
them. Henceforward the cohesion of the Jews 
was dependent solely upon those spiritual factors 
which lent such invincible strength to the Jews of 
the Diaspora and had been the real life-principle 
even of the Palestinian Jews—the Law and the 
Messianic hope. 

From the foregoing sketch it will be evident that 
the whole of the properly Jewish administration 
throughont the period in question was concentrated 
in the high priest and the Sanhedrin (γερουσία, later 
συνέδριον, hence pump). The sway exercised by 
these authorities underwent change, however, in 
the course of time. It reached its culminating 
point under the Hasmonwans, when the high 
priest had become the ruler of an independent 


* Cf. Schurer, GJV3 ii. 181 f. 
t Jos. Ant. xvut. i, 1. On Lk 215 cf., above all, Schurer, 
Le. 1. 508 ff, 
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State. It was weakest under Herod, who lef: 
little room for other authorities beside lin (ct. 
Jos. Ant. XIV. ix. 4). Those periods during wlich 
the Jews were under foreign rulers marked the 
normal stage of the power of these institutions 
Originally, the jurisdiction of the high priest and 
the Sanhedrin extended only to Juda. It was 
otherwise when the Hasmuonmans enlarged the 
boundaries of the country, and it contmued to 
be so during the following periods. But upon 
the partition of the land after the death of Herod, 
Judwa became once more the sphere of jurisdic- 
tion, the Samaritans being, of course, subject only 
to the Romans and not to the Jews, while in the 
other parte of the country the tetrarchs were the 
judicial heads (cf. Jos. Ant. XVIIL. iv. 6, and the 
expression ἐπὶ ἡγεμόνας καὶ βασιλεῖς in Mt 10"), 

8 to the functions of the Sanhedrin, theie are ἃ 
number of allusions which enable us to form a 
pretty. clear conception. In conjunction with the 
nigh priest it was the representative of the nation 
to foreign nations and princes (1 Mac 1179 12° 13%), 
It decided on measures for the fortification and 
defence of the land (1 Mae 12"; Jos. /3./ Iv. 1v. 3; 
ef. Jth 45). It granted dispensation in the matter 
of the sacred dues (Jth 114), and made arrance- 
ments for the organization of the personnel of the 
temple (Jos. Ant. XX. ix. 6). But, above all, αὖ 
was the supreme court of justice, all unportant. 
eases being brought before αὖ, and the lecein 
lying with it when the inferior couits were not 
agreed (cf. Mt 5%, Ac 4% δ᾽: 613 225) and the 
story of the Passion). In the earlier period no 
sentence of death could be carried out without 
the approval of the Sanhedrin (Jos. Anf. XIV. v. 
3); but Herod, in order to make the Sanhedrin 
more pliable to his will, caused a number ot its 
members to be put to death (εὐ. XIv. v. 4); and 
when at a later period be appealed to this court, 
his action would appear to have been moire pro 
Jorma (vb, XV. vi. 2). Under the dinect rule of the 
Romans, the Sanhedrin fost, as was noted above, 
the right of condemniny to death (Jn 188) 3 ef. dos. 
Ant. XX. ix. 1, and Jerus. Sandedrin i. 1). As 
long as the Jewish State subsisted, the head of 
the Sanhedrin was the high priest. This is clea 
from the concurrent testimonies of the NT and 
Josephus. Phe statements of the πὰ on this 
subject are based upon later theories, and cannol. 
be brought either in whole or in part into hai- 
mony With the reality. Thus the high priest 
had, at all times, a certain juridical and = also 
political authority in addition to the functions 
he exercised in connexion with the cultus. νοι 
in later times the members of the Sanhedim were 
chosen by preference from the leading priestly 
families, a special fondness being shown for those 
who had held the oflice of high priest. But, as 
has already been said, the Pharisees succeeded, 
under queen Alexandra, in making their way into 
the Sanhedrin, and in maintaining their position 
there, a minority though they were, in the times 
that followed. 

iv. SOCIAL CONDITIONS.—The principal occupa- 
tion of the Jews in the time of Christ, as in the 
carlier periods, was agriculture, with which cattle- 
breeding was generally combined. The Letter of 
Aristeas (107 fl.) properly emphasizes the fact. that 
in Palestine the right relation was established 
between town and country, the land being fertile, 
yet in need of diligent culture, and thus requiring 
a dense population settled upon it, so that the 
great cities did not flourish here, as elsewhere, al 
the expense of the country population. — ‘The 
land,’ says the author, ‘is thickly planted with 
olives, covered with fields of grain and leguminous 
plants, rich in wine and honcy; the other fruits 
and the dates cannot be numbered, while cattle of 
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all kinds are there in abundance, as well as rich 
huavnre Jand for them.’ Especially fruitful was 
ΧΆ Προ, where Jesus spent most of His life, and 
from which He borrowed the numerous country 
scenes that, we encounter in His parables. A 
great many people found employment. on the larger 
estates, there being numerous servants, maids, and 
Ofliciuls of all hinds attached to the service of a 
Kingle house (ef Lk 12" 161)" dishing was a 
Jeading occupation In Galilee, being proseeuted in 
the teeming waters of the Lake of Gennesareth. 
We ftmd allusions to this both in the Gospel 
ΠΑΡ αν οὐ and in the words of Jesus (Mt 13%, 
Li) δῦ ef. also the reference in Mt 7 to bread 
and fish, conesponding to bread and flesh else- 
where) After the Jews, under the Hasmonaans, 
gained aecess to the sea, they began to prosecute 
fishing in it as well, A variety of preparations 
were nade from the fish that were caught. and 
these again played their part as articles of com- 
meree,}| See, tuither, art. FISWING am vol. ἢ. 
Henting is said in the Talmud to have been 
prosecuted by some for a liveluhood ; the abund- 
ance of game in Palestine is shown by the history 
of Herod, who was an enthusiastic sportsman. 
An important souree of income im post-exilie 
times was thil derived trom the work of the dif- 
ferentcafives Of the mdustry of some (builders, 
engravers, smiths, potters) we have a graphic 
etme in Si 383 that of others is iustaated hy 
the Talmudie wiitings.§ Ben Sura reeoenizes their 
Muportance (without them is no city built, and if 
they sojourn ino a strange πε], they need not 
huneer), but he considers them exeluded from all 
ΚΠ spheres of activity, such, for imstance, as 
the pubhe service (V2!) The later seribes held a 
sounder opmion on this subject, many of them, 
mndeed, supposting themselves by manual labour. |} 
Comuarice took a great stride in the Greek 
period.  Partienukoly after the Jews came into 
be ession of opp and other seaport towns, they 
vou to tattate zealously the example of their 
Inetinen of the Diaspora, and to take their share 
in the trade of the world. Palestine was favour- 
ably situated in this respeet Ancient. caravan 
roads Jed through Galilee and Samana to the 
coast, Where the wares were shipped ; Arab cara- 
‘ans broucht the treasures of S. Arabia to the 
southern part of the land, from which they eonld 
in Dhe manner be exported to the West. See, 
fiither, art RoADS AND PRAVIL ON OT), below, 
p. bbb Phe products of the fertile land, such 
ax oul, grain, wine, flax, formed articles of export, 
which were exchanged for the products of Egypt 
and the Mediterranean lands. The Jews began to 
undettake long jontneys by sea in order to enter 
into commercial relations with foreigners (Ps 1072", 
Prev, So 455). In Palestine there were both 
merchant princes and petty traders (Sir 905), The 
connexion between home-born and foreign Jews 
led also to nm commencement being made in Pales- 
tine with those finaneial transactions for which the 
Jews of the Diaspora had developed such a turn, 
having found in Bahylon an excellent. training 
school. Since such a condition of things was quite 
wiknown to the traditional Law, and its enaet- 


* Cf, further, Vogelstein, Die Landwirtschaft in Palastina, 
Ni 

1 Herzfeld, Mandelsqeseh 100f. 

$76 0103) Cf alsoart ΠῚ ΝΙΝ in vol ti 

§$Dehtasch, déandierkerleben zur Zeit Jeau, 1875+ Rieger, 
Versuch emer Technologie und Lerminolojw der Hand werke a 
dor Mischna, Iso, 

f The characteustic saving of Simon b. Zoma, that when he 
looked on the ecrawd of humanity he felt impelled to thank God 
Incite He had formed them all to serve Him (1 ὁ. to eaccute 
ull Tis purposes), has reference not to the favoured body of 
the Waist, but (a the division of labour amongst men (VJerus. 
DBercthhoth Vay 

“ΤΠ νον significant that To 713 represents Achiacharus as 
ΡΝ ΟΣ, (ezpepacr,,) of ἃ lorcign king. 
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ments were felt to be hampering, Hillel devised 
the so-called ‘proshole-ruie, whereby the legal 
prescription as to the cancelling of all debts every 
heven years was practically annulled (see, on this 
and on the Deuteronomic regulations as to the 
remission or suspension of debts, Driver, Deut. 
1781f.). The method of taking security was regu- 
lated very precisely, as the Talmudic writings 
show (cf. the Lexicons, s.v. minx). There were 
forms in which the names had merely to be 
inserted. According to Josephus (BJ τι. xvii. 6), 
the bonds signed by debtors were kept in_ the 
public archives. As to the estimation in which 
mereantile occupations were held, Ben Sira speaks 
as dispuragingly as he does of artisans. But 
at ἃ μι period things were otherwise, and 
both priests and teachers of the Law engaged in 
trade. For instance, Josephus (Ant. XX. ix. 2) 
tells us that the high priest Ananias was a great 
man of business; cf. tos. Tertiméth, where we 
read of the shop of a priest. We may also recall 
in this connexion the parables which Jesus borrows 
from: commercial life (e.g. Mt 1386) The Essenes 
alone abjured on principle all contact with trade. 
See, further, art. TRADE in vol. iv. The increas- 
ing intercourse for trade purposes Ted, moreover, 
to other branches of industry. Thus wns sprang 
up along the much frequented roads, where the 
hosts had their charges tor attending to travellers 
(ef Lh 1093, The ‘pubheans’ also, to whom the 
taxes were farmed out by the Romans or the 
native princes, were indebted to the growing com- 
mercial intercourse for their livelihood and tor the 
wealth winch they so often acquired. 

How tar the ἀν} officials—the military do not 
come into consideration for reasons indicnted above 
—treceived payment cannot be made out with cer- 
tainty. Inimany cases their office may be assumed to 
have been an honorary one. This would be the case, 
for instance, with the elders of the community, 
the Judges, the members of the Sanhediin, ete. 
But, upon the generally accepted principle that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire,* it may probably 
be inferred that, if not the rulers of the synagogue 
and the collectors of alms (Apis *x33), yet at least 
the synagogue attendants (ΠΣ yn) had a salary. 
The same would probably hold good of the numer- 
ous officials attached to the court, who would be 
paid by the king. When we pass to the case of 
the priests and temple allies, we have precise 
information to go upon. The incomes of these 
were very considerable, and they increased with 
the increasing population aud the growing wealth. 
The Levites were entitled tu a tenth of the whole 
produce of the land, and had then to hand over a 
tenth of this to the priests (Nu 18%). Other 
dues besides, of all kinds and in some instances 
very considerable in amount, fell to the priests. 
In peaceful times all this was exactly regulated ; 
ἴοι what. Josephus (Ant. XX. vill. 8) relates of the 
high priests, that they sent their servants to the 
theshing-flours to seize the portion of the grain 
due to the priests, belongs to the latest period in 
the history of the Jewish State, when all legal 
relations were dissolved. Admittance to the 
priesthood or to the Levitical body was orn to 
none but those who belonged to the tribe of Levi, 
and the members of the privileged caste watched 
over their prerogative with the utmost vigilance, 
Not only the priests in Palestine, but even the 
members of priestly families who lived in foreign 
lands, drew np exact genealogies whose correctness 
was anced at Jerusalem (Jos. Vita, 1; 6. Apion, 
i. 7). In the matter of the revenues, however, 
account had lo be taken merely of the priests who 

* Mt 100, (ο 978, A man engaged to accompany one on 8 


journey recetved, according to To 645, not only travelling ex- 
peuses but wages, and a present after the Journey was ended. 
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lived in the Holy Land, who were divided into 
twenty-four classes, of which each had to ofliciate 
for a single week, but as a rule only twice a year. 
Quite a number of priests lived constantly in 
Jerusalem, but there were also some who had their 
home in other towns of dJudia, οὐ even in Galilee. 
According to the caleulations, somewhat doubtful, 
indeed, of Buchler (Die Priester und der Kulius 
um letzten Jahrzchnte des Jerus. Tempels, 48 {10}, 
the total number of priests im the last days of 
Jewish history amounted to abont 20,000, of whom 
some 5000 lived in Jerusalein, 

Of payment ot teachers theie is no mention. 
According to Shabbath i 3, αἱ was the synagogue 
attendants that pave elementary instruction to 
children on the Sabbath. These would receive 
at most a salary for attending to their duties in 
general. In any ease, the teachers of the Law 
and the scribes did not live by their work of teach- 
ing; on the contrary, if they were without means, 
they pursued some handictratt, or even engaged in 
trade, in order to gain a livelihood.—That physi- 
cians received a fee when their services were over 
is plain fiom such passages as Sir 285, and Midrash 
"Ehkha on La 15, 

The class of free citizens included also the day- 
labourers, Who owned no land, and had no fined 
employment, but hned out their labour daily (ct. 
the picturesque desc1iption in the parable of Mt 
201), When, not lone before the outbreak of the 
war for freedom, the temple was at last finished, 
Josephus (Ant. XX. in. 7) tells us that more than 
18,000 labourers were thrown out of work, that it 
was resolved to utilize the treasme of the temple 
in o1der to procure employment for them, and that 
they reecived their wages even if they bad wrought 
only a single hom. See also art. WAGhS, below, 
1» 908, 

Quite different was the standing of the s/aves 
oper, Who enjoyed no personal freedom, Even 
Jews might fall mto this condition, if, for instance, 
they could not pay their debts (et. Mt 15:9), οὐ had 
been guilty of theft. ‘The Law, however, contained 
a series of enactments (see dull discussion of these 
in Driver, Deut, IST.) by which the sluvery of 
a Jew had a time limit Imposed upon it. By 
means of the combining method of exegesis, this 
period was shortened still more, namely when the 
year of Jubilee happened to fall within the six 
years’ period of service.* But, as the year of 
Jubilee was not really observed, this enactinent 
could have no practical consequence. On = the 
other hand, the later teachers of the Law laid αἱ, 
down that a Jewish gil was to serve as a slave 
only till she reached the age of puberty.t Pt muy 
further be assumed that, as the prosperity of the 
people increased, such cases would always be more 
lare, and that poor Jews would be saved from 
this fate by the ready benevolence of the people, 
coupled with the organized methods tor the reliet 
of the poor (the third tenth every tliree years, and 
the collecting of alms in the synayzugues). The 
majority of slaves were, accordingly, without 
doubt, foreigners acquired by puichase.t See, 
further, art. SERVANT 1n vol. iv. 

When we compare the condition of the Jews 
immediately after the Maile with that which pre- 
vailed in the time of Christ, a very important 
diflerence, as was above remaikcd, }esents itself. 
Instead of the small, poverty-stricken population 
of Nehemiuah’s day, we see # numerous people, 
which with energy and industry can turn to good 
account the many sources of wealth that abound 

* Jos, Ant. iv. viii. 28; cf. Saalschitz, Musausches Recht, 713. 

1 Saalavhutz, dc. 817. 

+ With these foreign slaves they had generally, according to 
the Talmud, a grent deal of trouble: cf. Zadok abn, L'eselan- 


age selon la Dible et le Talmud, 1867, p.173f. For an earlier 
period, cf. Sir 332a0., 


in their land. In spite of their lounging for Mess. 
anic tunes, In spite of the unreality of their world 
ot ideas, they displayed im real lite much adioit- 
ness and a remarkable tur for business, so that 
their position had come to be one of great material 
well-being. The clearest evidence of their extra- 
ordinary energy is afforded by the circumstance 
that, although they were very heavily burdened 
with taxes, they were not reduced to poverty, but 
6n the Gontrary continued to increase in wealth. 
The dues they had to pay were partly sacred and 
partly secular. The tormer were based upon the 
enactments of the Priests’ Code (exp. Ly 23 6151} 
[Heb. 5} Fe") Nu 1886), with which certain 
preseriptions trom Deuteronomy (14° 181-8}} were 
combined, The pumeipal due was the Levites’ tenth 
ot all the produce of the soil, in the paying of 
which the most painful exactness was shown by 
strict Jews (ci. Mt 23%). But before the tithing 
of the produce of the soil there was a twofold duc 
deducted : the fiist-fiuits of the ‘seven kinds’ 
(see Sehurer, GJV*? ii, 249), viz. barley, wheat, 
grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, and honey ; and 
the Τὼ md, Which was not exactly measured, but 
was understood to be the fiftieth part (see Schwer, 
Ze, 2498 ) of all the fruit of field and tree. From 
the products which were then tithed there was 
taken (Qn addition to the tenth part paid to the 
priestly tribe) a second tenth,+ wlich, however, 
was destined, along with the tenth of cattle 
(Lv 27°"), for sacrificial feasts. But every three 
years a third tenth (the ὅν προ, the ‘ poor-tithe,’ 
according to the Rabb. interpretation of Dt 14° ; 
but see Driver, dc. 170n.) was deducted for the 
benefit of the poor, Further, the firstlings of all 
animals that might be offered in sacrilice were 
claimed as a due, while a sum of money had to he 
paid for firsthorn children and the firstlings of 
unelean animals (Nu I8?!7); not to speak of a 
tistlings’ cake (the Aadla) of coarse tour (Nu 
15, ct. Ro 1V*), and a part of the wool at. the 
fust shearme (Dt 15). Lastly, there were vai ious 
oceasional offerings that required to be brought. 
The annual temple poll-taa (χ 304", Mt 17%), on 
the other hand, was not lugh (half a shekel for 
every adult male), aud could not be felt. except by 
the very poorest. See more fully, on the subject 
of this paragraph, Sehurer, GJ V* ii. 248-262 [HIP 
11. 1. BRU 254], 

In addition to these very considerable dues,t 
there were the secular taxes. Atter the Jews 
were freed from the Gieek domination, which, 
fiom ἣν finaneial point of view, was very burden- 
some, requiring a thid part of grain and half the 
produce of fruit trees to be paid, the taxes passed 
to the Hasmonieans.§ When Herod afterwards 
beecume king, he obtained command of all the 
secular taxes ot the country. According to Jor- 
ephus (zint. XV. ix. 1), these consisted mainly um 
the rendering of a certain proportion of the pro- 
duce of the land, besides which the king levied a 
market toll on all that was sold im Jerusalem (εὖ. 
XVI. vill. 4). HMerod’s whole revenue, according 
to Ant. XVIL. xi. 4 (with which, indeed, LJ 1|. 
vi. 3 does not aviee), amounted to more than 
900 talents (= £369,000) a year. The Jews com- 
plained bitterly of the amount of the taxes laid 

* On the ineconeiable contlict between these codes in certain 
particulars, see Driver, Deut. 100} f., 218 fF. 

t Following the Rabb. interpretation of Dt 14? 57, which 
held the tithe here presenbed to be distinct tigi, and im 
addition to, the tthe of Nu 1821-25; but, see Diner, Ze. 169Ff.; 
Schurer, d.c. 246, and art. Tirugz in vol. iv po Fol 

t In the Sabbatical ycars all dues based upon the produce of 
the soil would of course be dispensed with (cf Jos, Ant, xvu. 
NI 6). 

Ε ieseanaing their system of taxing we know nothing except 
the few details contamed in Josephus (Ant. xv. x. 63 ef. 
Schurer, (JV 31. 346) The people telt the taxation of Herod 
to be heavy in comparison with what had gone before (Jos. tb. 
XVII. x1. 2). 
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upon them, and alleged that it was only by bribing 
the 


king himself and his tax-collectors that it was 
possible to save oneself from injustice (Ané. XVII. 
xi, 2, ef. viii. 4. But of course we are not to lend 
too much credit to these complaints, especially as 
we learn that, after the great famine, Ilerod 
voluntarily granted the people remission of a third 
of the taxes (Ant. Xv. x. 4). Herod’s successors 
no doubt organized the matter of taxation upon 
the same lines as himself. Hered Antipas, who 
derived from his territories an annual revenue of 
200 talents, had customs officials stationed on the 
frontiers (Mt 9°), to levy duties on imports and 
possibly also on exports. © Agrippa, foo, who for 
wshort time had the whole lant under his sway, 
would probably utilize the system of his prede- 
cessor, But during his rein not only was the 
market toll αὖ Jerusalem abolished (see below), 
but the king, who was anxions to gain the aflee- 
tions of the Jews, remitted alko the duty upon the 
houses of the capital (laé. XiX. vi 3) During 
the period that intervened between the deposition 
vf Archelaus and the accession of Aguppa L, 
Judiva,* and, after Agrippa’s death, the whole 
country, was taxed by the Romans, and the 
revenues passed into the Imperial jscus (cf. Mt 
527), The taxes proper were Jevied by the Pro- 
eurator, the commercial imposts were farmed out. 
to private officials, The taxes consisted partly of 
αι proportion of the produce of the soil, whieh was 
paid either in kind or in money, but they included 
uso a poll-tarx, which was levied even ou women 
and slaves f  Vitellius remitted to the Jews the 
market toll that had to be paid at Jerusalem (taf. 
XVHE. αν. 3); baton spite of thas the taves were 
very high, and were felt’ by the people to he ex- 
tiemely oppressive (Tac. An, ii, 42). 

Taking all these dues together, we see that the 
materiel resources of this httle nation were drawn 
upon to an extraordinary degree, and (hat none 
but a very energetic and temperately living people 
could have borne such burdens, and upon the 
whole even prospered under them. 9 From = the 
social point, of view, the Jews must be reckoned 
among the more fortunate nations. As Jone as 
the foreign yoke was not too heavy and their 
religions susceptibilities were not offended, there 
prevailed amongst them a considerable degree of 
contentment and a healthy enjoyment of Jife (Sir 
1411. which at times might ase to hearty re- 
joicing, as we see, for instance, in the Song ot 
Songs and the noisy eelebiation of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, No doubt there were social extremes, 
the one of wealth and Inaury, the other of ¢rinding 
ΓΎΘΗΥ (cf, the parable ot Dives and Lazarus), 
mt the majority belonged to neither of these 
classes, wid in peaceful times led a temperate and 
gencrally contented dite. 

v. PARTIES.—-IL the Jewish people was this free 
from sharp social contrasts, there were opposing 
elements of another kind amongst them, which 
consumed their strength in the most dangerous 
fashion, and whose conflicts are the moving factors 
of the whole post-exiic history, until at last they 
brought about the destruction of the nation. The 
essential principle ot this opposition is of 2 religious 
character, social and political principles play only 
a subordinate role in it. 

What in pre-exilic times had been the wealthy 
secular nobility, heeame after the Exile the temple 
aristocracy: a privileged class to which a number 
of quite diverse circumstances gave a marked 
superiority. We have seen how, in consequence 
of the growing prosperity of the nation, the priests 


* The Samaritans, who also came under the Roman sway, 
Were relieved, according to Ané, xvu. xi. 4, of a third of the 
taxes, becanse they had taken no part in the revolt. 

t Οἵ. further, Schurer, Οὐ 8 i. 611. 


necessarily came into the possession of great wealth. 
At the same time the condition of things involved 
the passing of the relics of independence which 
were left to the Jews, into the hands of the high 
priest and his priestly coadjutors. In this way 
they were brought to interest themselves in actual 
politics, and thus were gradually forced into 
opposition to the strict party, whose idea] was 
complete political passivity and a confident ex- 
pectation of Divine intervention. ‘There were thus 
developed opposite religious principles, which by 
constant friction were always brought into sharper 
contrast. ‘The ‘pious’ could not avoid looking 
upon their opponents with the same eyes as those 
with which the prophets had regarded the secular 
nobility of their day. The rich aristocracy were 
thought of as the ungodly, who believed not in 
God’s help but in political devices often of a 
desperate nature ; they were the unrighteous, who 
used their wealth and their influence with foreign 
nations to mfhict all hinds of damage upon their 
opponents, the strict party. At the same time 1b 
would be a serious misunderstanding to reduce 
this opposition to a mechanical system, and to 
suppose, for instance, that all the priests belonged 
to ile broader party. That there were even high 
priests who sympathized with the strieter tendency 
IW sufficiently proved by the instauce of Simon the 
Just, whose memory is stil) glorified in the later 
Pharisaic literature; and among the ordinary 
pliests there were many who belonged to the 
‘pious.’ Jewish history shows also that, among 
the priests who politically occupied the standpoint 
of the seeular cheek there were earnest men who 
were prepared to lose their hfe rather than neglect 
the duties assicned to them in connexion with the 
eultns (Jos. Ant. xiv. iv. 3). It would be equally 
wrong to suppose that the striet: party represented 
an opposition to the temple cultus because this was 
in the hands of the temple aristocracy. That it 
was not so may be shown from the way In which 
Ben Sua, who himself belonged to the stricter 
school, exhorts his readers to honour the priests 
and to pay them their appointed dnes (Sir 778). 
The correct. view is simply that in the ranks of the 
temple aristocracy there was a party prepared to 
snerifice the sacred uniqueness of Israel for the 
sake of worldly advantages, and that this disposi- 
tion was so strongly developed that its representa- 
tives could not but appear to the strict school in 
the light of apostates. 

The name under which m later times the ad- 
herents of the secular party meet us is Sadducers, 
properly members of the Jerusalem priesthood 
(trom Zadok, 1K 18, Mzk 40%). Tn oppesition to 
them the Pharisees stand tor the most uncompro- 
Inising representatives of the strieter tendency. 
The name means properly ‘those who separate 
themselves,’ who keep at a distance from the 
ordinary unclean life and from all unclean  per- 
sons (in contrast to the ‘am λα ares, the common 
people, who were indiflerent in matters of Levitical 
purity, ete.). 

it was the elevation of the Maccabees that was 
responsible for the above-deseribed opposition be- 
coming a chronic malady. ‘The Maccabees were 
originally allies of the stricter school, but, after 
they attained to the supreme power, they slipped 
over to the views of the temple aristocracy and 
thus came into conflict with the Pharisees. Above 
all, it was repugnant to the strict party that the 
Hasmonwans should confuse and corrupt the 
Messianic hopes. It is evident from the so-called 
Virst Book of Maccabees that the adherents of 
the Hasmonean princes believed that these hopes 
had found a fulfilment. in the persons of the latter. 
After they had conquered the whole land and 
assumed the royal title, it did indeed look as if 
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the old Davidic kingdom had becn raised up once 
more. The condemnation of this desecration of 
the Davidic throne and the sacred hopes meets us 
in the Psalms of Solomon (17*") and in a passage 
in the Book of Enoch (chs. 941f.); ef. also Assump. 
Mos, 614, The overthrow of the Maccabiwan house 
cleared the air. The Sadducees were completely 
subjected under Herod, and had lost all influence. 
Under the Roman domination, the high priest, and 
with him the Sadducees, regained gicater political 
importance (sce above, p. 48), but they no longer 
played the principal part. When the war for free- 

om broke out, they sought at first to stifle the 
movement, and then, when they fuiled in this, to 
guide it. But the waves now ran so high that 
they quickly swept away this time-worn and en- 
ee party. See, further, ait. SADDUCEES in 
vol. iv. 

The development of Pharisuism was very materi- 
ally shaped by the Macecahean period. Opposition 
to the Misivonmeank brought out its one-sided 
tendencies to the full, especially when, under 
Alexander Jannwus, things went so far as a civil 
war, in which the Pharisees were at first victori- 
ous, but afterwards beaten and cruelly punished. 
But it was a momentvuus circumstance that im- 
mediately thereafter, under queen Alexandra, they 
gained political power. They forced their way into 
the Sanhedrin, carried a number of their laws, and 
thus tasted the sweets of rule. Thereby their 
less estimable qualities were developed, and there 
arose among them those Pharisees with whom we 
make acquaintance in the Gospels. With them 
the external flourished at the expense of the in- 
ternal; beneath their numerous clouds exercises, 
such as fasting, ablutaons, prayer, almsgiving, 
there was often concealed an impure, ambitious, 
haughty disposition, whose end und aim was to 
lord it over the crowd. ‘Their renunciation of all 
interest in foreign politics was abundantly com- 
pensated by the ἐπ ἀρὰ they exercised over the 
pet arose influence to which even the Sudducees 
1ad to bend (Jos. Ant. Xvui. 1. 4). It may be 
ndded that it is not only the New ‘Testament that 
describes the Pharisees in this way. The Assump- 
tion of Moses contains a passage (755) of precisely 
similar import, which also refers without doubt to 
the Pharisees.* Of course there were exceptions 
among them, as we learn even from the New 
Testament; and the Psalms of Solomon, which 
emanated from Pharisuic circles, still contain 
much of the pure and noble piety which we 
encounter in the canonical Psalms. See, further, 
art. PHARISEKES in vol. 111. 

While the sharp opposition between the Saddu- 
cees and the Pharisees receded somewhat after the 
overthrow of the Hasmonimans, there grew up 
within Pharisaism itself opposing influences, which 
were destined to be still more dangerous to the life 
of the people. Although the Pharisees otherwise 
were identified with the quiet and passive waiting 
for the time of the Messiah, the emolment of the 
Jewish people by Quirinius (see above, p. 49") gave 
birth to a new party, which in other respects 
agrced with the Pharisees, but regarded the 
struggle for freedom and the casting-off of the 
Roman yoke as a sacred duty. The founders of 
this party of Zealots (72) were a man of Galilee, 
named Judus, and a Pharisce, Sadduk (cf. Jos. 
Ant, XVI. i. 4). From the ranks of these patriots 
there came, during the last decades before the war 
for freedom, the utterly ruthless Sicari, who, 
armed with a short dagger (sica), mingled with the 
crowd, especially on the great feast days, and 
selected their victiins alike from among foreigners 


"The authority tollowed by Josephus in Ant. xvi. ii. 4 
knows of the Pharisees a3 εἰς τὸ πολεμῶν καὶ βλαττῶν tang- 
μένοι. 


and from their fellow-countrymen (Jos, Ant. xx, 


vil. 10; 227 I. xvu. 6, ete.; Ac 2188), Against 
wild oftshoots like these the more sober-minded 
of the Pharisees came forward, and were thus at 
times led to go hand in hand with the Sadducees. 

The theological points of difference between the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees, upon which Josephus 
lays so much stress, are merely particular illustra- 
tions of the above-described deeper contrasts. ‘The 
spiritual development which had taken place in 
tlie stricter circles since the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the new conceptions whieh had 
been thus reached, were not shaied by the Saddu- 
cees, who held conservatively to ancient tradition. 
Hence they rejected and ridiculed the doctrine of 
ἃ resurrection —a circumstance from which we 
may infer that they did not accept the Book of 
Daniel.* In general, the present possessed more 
significance for them than the hope of Israel, 
which was the life-prineiple of the stricter party. 
Similar was the state of things with their rejection 
of the belief in spirits and angels. In the circles 
of the ‘pious’ there had also been ἃ very pro- 
nounced development of the notions regarding 
these, which had its roots, indeed, in the earlier 
OT writings, but yet was so peculiarly influenced, 
partly by foreign conceptions, that strict conser- 
vatives were bound to reject it, especially if, like 
the Sadducees, they had positivist tendencies. 
When the Sadducees, again, laid stiess upon the 
freedom of the will, this was connected with their 
political leanings as above described: in’ their 
polemic they would have in view not only the 
passivity of the ‘pious,’ but also the growing 
disposition to transfer the real sphere of history 
to the angel-world, and to convert history into a 
conflict between wood and evil spirits, of which 
human history was only a reflexion. As to legal 
enactments, the Sadducees held strictly to the 
Law, and rejected the oral Torah of the Pharisees. 
It is, no doubt, also in this connesion that the 
controverted points mentioned in the Jewish litera- 
ture come in, but these give no clear picture of the 
root-principle of the opposition. 

The third, Sasliloaopliieal? party, mentioned by 
Josephus generally along with the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees, namely the Hssencs, belonged to an 
entirely different world. This was a small ascetic 
sect, permeated with mysticism, and holding some 
extremely strange notions, the origin of which is 
still an unsolved problem. [rom a social point of 
view, the community of goods was the most char- 
acteristic feature of their organization. They 
employed themselves in ayriculture and various 
handicrafts, but would have absolutely nothing 
to do with commerce. At least the majority of 
them renounced marriage. They acknowledged 
the temple, and sent votive gifts to it, but re- 
jected entirely animal sacrifice. They held the 

aw in very high esteem. ‘They beheved in the 
immortality of the soul, but did not teach the 1e- 
surrection of the body, because they regarded 
connexion with the body as a species of bondage 
for the soul. The doctrine of angels played a 
great part in their system. Among their many 

eculiar customs, those which express a veneration 
or the sun are the most notable, because they 
show most clenly that we cannot completely 
account for this sect from Judaism itself. What 
is genuinely Jowish in their opinions and customs 
comes nearest to Pharisuism, but the differences 
are too great for Essenism to be set down as 8, 
degencrate offshoot from it. ‘his small, peaceful 
body never probably had very much weight. See, 
further, art. ESSENES in vol. 1. 

“Cf. Mt 223. On the question to what extent the Saddu- 


cees recogmzed the Toruh alone as Holy Scripture, as several of 
the Ohurch Fathers assert, see Schurer, G/ V3 if. 411 ff. 
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information. According to the Bub. 


pointed 


when they were six or seven years of age 


entre 


(hazcan) was he tal on Sabbath to teach children 
to read. Josephus (6. Apion. i. 12) and Philo (ed. 
Mangey, ii. 577) speak as if it was customary for 
the Jews, even as children, to learn the Law. 
But this can refer only to the circle of the seribes 
and the educated classes, and not to the mass of the 
people. For if children Jea ned in the boys’ school 
to read the Law, and if this accomplishment was 
general, it would have been ἀμ μὴ ἀμ πὰ to have 
the Hebrew text translated into Aramaic at the 
synagogue service (see above, p. 474). The latter 
custom was inanifestly due to the circumstance 
that the common people no longer understood 
Hebrew. When, therefore, Jesus, the carpenter's 
son (Mt 13%), was able to read and expound the 
Bible text (Lk 4*-), this would naturally strike 
the people as something unusnal and excite their 
wonder. But it is impossible to decide with 661- 
tainty how large the circles were that possessed 
rolls of the Law (1 Mac 1"), As little are we 
informed as te the number that were able to write, 
although it is evident that the growth of com- 
merce and the increasing pursuit of a business life 
must have contributed largely to the spread of 
this accomplishment. (Lk 16%). There is no mention 
of any regular instruction of girls, a branch of 
education which was not enjoined in the Law.* 

The higher education consisted in the stricter 
circles of a deeper study of the Law, especially the 
special enactments that had been orally trans- 
mitted, ‘The student selected some eminent legal 
eapert as his teacher. ‘Thus, tor instance, the two 
famous exegetes Judas and Matthias were very 
popular teachers of youth at the time of Herod 
the Great (Jos. Awl. XVIE vi. 2); the disciples of 
Hillel and Shammai formed two well - defined 
schools of interpreters of the Law. St. Paul 
studied at Jerusalem under Gaimaliel (Ac 22%), ete. 
After his course of instruction was complete, the 
disciple was reckoned among the Wrse (p°997), 
as opposed to the unlearned (pq, ae. the Gr. 
(iwrys).t Yet the detailed statements contained 
in the Talmudie writings as to the instruction in 
these higher schools (wyr7 3), and as to the 
organization of teachers and pupils, are not to be 
transferred simpliciter to the time of Christ, for 
without doubt the conditions subsequent to the 
destruction of the State must have influenced the 
development of things. 

But there were other circles in which the higher 
education had a somewhat diflerent character, in- 
clining more towards the worldly culture of the 
time, as was the case in great measure with the 
Hellenistic Jews. As wu matter of course, αὖ was 
the nobility and the courtiers that favonred this 
culture. A good example of such an education 
presents itself in the person of Josephus, a scion 
of the leading ove alistocracy, related on his 
mother’s side to the Hasmonwan royal family. 
According to his own account (Meda, 2f.), he com- 
menced even as a child to read the Liaw, and 
speedily made such progress that, when a boy of 
fourteen, he used to be consulted by the leading 

* Later Jews deduced from the word ‘sons’ in Dt 1128 that 
the Law did not require the instruction of daughters (Bacher, 
Dee Agada der Tannaiten, ii, 372). 

t On the other hand, the phrage [INI OY ‘people of the 


ane ΜΝ Used in opposition to Phariwees, who were not all 
seribes, 
1 Cf. Weber, Jud. Theologie?, 1897, p 125 if. 


vi. EDUCATION AND CULTURE.—Regarding the 
education of Jewish children we have only scanty 
Talmud 
(Baba bathrié, 21a), Joshua b. Gamaliel (probably 
the high priest who held offiee A.D. 63-65) ap- 
teachers for boys in every province and 
every city, and children were brought to these 
Ac- 
cording to Shabbath i. ἃ, the synagogue attendant 
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priests on points of interpretation of the Law. At 
the age of sixteen he begun to study carefully the 
tenets and maxims of the three sects—the Saddu- 
cees, the Pharisees, and the [ssenes ; nay, he even 
lived for three years with a rigid ascetic in the 
desert, m order to put also this conception of life 
to the proof. When nineteen years old he decided 
to cast in his lot with the Pharisaie party, but he 
studied, further, the Greek language and litera- 
ture. We had such a command of Greek that in 
his twenty-sixth year he was able to travel to 
Rome, where he obtained access to the Impress, 
who treated him with preat consideration. He tells 
us, however, regarding his attainments in Greek, 

that, while he had made a thorough study ot the 
language, his Jewish usages had hampered him in 

acquiring an exact pronunciation of it. ‘It is not 
our way to accord any great appreciation to those 

who have learned many languages .. . for this is 

an accomplishment of which slaves are as capable 

as freemen, But those alone are regaided as wise 

who thoroughly understand the liws, and can 

expound the Holy Scriptures? (cln¢. XX. xii. 2). 

That Josephus had difticulty, further, in the use 

of Greek in writing, 1s evident fiom the cineum- 

stance that, in preparing his history of the Jewish 

war, he availed himscli of the help of colleagues 

who were prolicient in Greck (ον Aljuon. 1.9). But 

he not only devoted hiniself to tle study of the 

language, but, as his writmgs show, liad read a 

very considerable number of Greek authors, besides 

being acquainted in some measure wilh Gieck 

philosophy. Here, then, we see how, in the case 

of a Palestinian Jew of good tamily, a strictly 

Jewish education might be combined with a Hel- 

lenizing tendency.* 

As to the ordinary stage of culture among the 
Jews, this was in general conditioned by their 
acknowledged dependence upon the Holy Serip- 
tures. Here lay hidden all the τὰ Θά ΟΝ of wisdom 
for those who knew how to dig theain up. While (he 
Hellenistic Jews were under the influence of Gieek 
philosophy, and made frequent attempts to dis- 
cover in the Seriptures the ideas of foreign wisdom, 
the native exegesis was based essentially upon the 
text itself, whose many secrets αὖ was sought to 
penetiate by an acuteness which displayed itself 
in the form of ingenious combimations of passayes 
of Scripture. Nothing liad any value whose pres- 
ence could not be demonstrated in the Law and 
in the Scriptures. And yet the world of ideas in 
which these men moved was not so conipletely 
uninfluenced by foreign culture ag they themselves 
may have imagined. Several centuries of contact 
with Parsism had not passed without leaving clear 
traces.t| As little were the Palestinian Jews able 
to shut themselves off from the influence of the 
Greek spirit, by whose effects they weie every- 
where surrounded, and whose tiaces may be 
largely observed in the Palestinian Midiash.t 
Yet all this worked quietly and unconsciously, 
and did not lead to any essential transformation 
of the Palestinian culture. 

As far as a knowledge of history was concerned, 
there was naturally a disposition to abide by the 
information contained in the Bible ; whereas there 
were only broken reminiscences of the events of 
the post-Biblical period. In this respect, indeed, 


* On the other hand, when Rabbi Ishmael was asked whether 
it, was allowable to learn Greeh Wisdom along with the Law, he 
rephed (in allusion to the words ‘ by day and by night,’ Jos 18, 
Ps 12 ete )> ‘Only if thou canst find a tune which 1s neither day 
nor night’ (Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, i. 262). 

+ Cf. E. Stave, Ueber den Einfluss des Parsesinus auf daa 
Judentum, 1508 ; also the art. ZOROASTRIANION by J. H. Moulton 
in vol.iv. The Babyloman influence contended tor, especially 
by Gunkel, is stall somewhat problematical, and its extent 1s in 
any case rot yet demonstrated. 

$ Cf. Freudenthal, Hellenistiche Studien, 1875, p 66 ff.; 
Siegfried, Philo vin Alexandre n, 283 ff. 
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a man like Josephus forms an exception, but he 
is likewise an exception among huis Palestinian 
fellow-countrymen, and his great work on the 
history of Isracl was intended not for Jews but 
for the rest of the world.* 

Of an acquaintance with natural science we can 
scarcely speak. The Book of Enoch, it is true, 
occupies itself in detail with cosmological and 
astronomical secrets, and shows, amidst a multi- 
tude of fantastic notions, ἃ knowledge of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, the regular phases of 
the moon, the solar and lunar years, perhaps the 
8-year cycle of the Greeks, the four intercalary 
days, and it contains also some geographical allu- 
sions (chs. 72ff.). But this must be viewed as 
peculiar to a few writers, and not as the standard 
of the prevailing culture. At all events, in a 
letter af Rk. Gamaliel 11. + the intercalating ot 30 
days into the current year is justified on the 
ground that the lambs are still small, and the 
crops not yet ripe. On the 30th day of each 
month the Sanhedrin met, and, if it was then 
announced to it that the moon -erescent was 
visible, the day was marked as holy, so that the 
neceding month had only 29 days counted to 1t. 
f the day was cloudy, the new moon was not 
reckoned to commence till the following day. + 
Geographical knowledge was enlarged by the 
journeys of Jewish merchants, but jet was in 
general superficial and vazue.§ 

Medicine was upon a prunitive basis. The mild 
and sensible Ben Sira exhoris his readers not to 
despise the physician’s help, since the Lord has 
created medicines out of the earth, which the 
apothecary knows how to mix and the physician 
how to apply (Sir 3815), The healing powers of 
the various hot springs of Palestine had been dis- 
covered, and they were largely taken advantage of 
(Jos. Vita, 16; Ant. Xvi. vi. 5). But the con- 
ception of diseases was still essentially a purely 
religious, or, in most instances, a superstitions one, 
so that in the treatinent of them all kinds of 
magical methods took a prominent place. In 
general, the belief in magic played no mean rile 
amongst the Jews, although it was forbidden in 
the Law. This was a sphere in which the Law 
was powerless to control the notions of men.|| See 
art. MAGIC in vol. ru. 

It was only in the sphere of religion that the 
stundard of popular education was high, and it 
was regarded as extremely important to see that 
this should be so. While the enltus was essentially 
the concern of the priests, there had been for long 
established all over the land synayocues, where 
religious instruction was attended to and the 
reople acquired an acquaintance with the holy 
Scriptures (Ac 154), The synagogue building (m3 
Πρ}, συναγωγή or προσευχή) contained ἃ press where 
the sacred writings were a and an clevated 

lace where the reader stood. ‘The service was 
introduced by repeating the passages Dt 6+% 8. 18-21, 
Nu 158-4; then came a prayer spoken by a mem- 
ber of the congregation, to the accompaniment of 
the ‘Amen’ and other responses by the people. 
This was followed by the lesson from the Law, 
which was read by several members, preferably 
priests or Levites, and translated into Aramaic, 
verse by verse, by an interpreter (j771n>). Next 


* How inconsiderable were the historical recollections in the 
Rabbinical literature is shown in Dérenbourg’s Essai sur Phtws- 
totre, etc. de la Palestine, 1867. : 

+ To be found in Dalman’s Aramausche Dialektproben, 1806, 


8. 
Py It was not until about 200 years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem that the Jews beyan to fix the new moon on astro- 
nomical grounds. Seo Riehm, WB τι. 1004, and ef. art. New 
Moon in vol. iil. p. δῶ», and Timy in vol. iv. p. 7644. 

§ Cf. Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, 209 ff 

h To 117; Jos. Ant. vin. ii. 5; LL. Blau, Das altjudische 
Zauberwesen, 1898; Schiirer, GJ V3 iii, 2048. 
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came the reading of a section from the Prophets, 
which was translated in the same way (Lk 411 
Ac 13%), ‘To thix 1eading there was attached a 
sermon, during the delivery of which the speaker 
was accustomed to sit, whereas the readers stuod 
(Lk 4%), ‘The service closed with the benediction 
(Nu 6*-), which was jronounced by a priest. The 
rincipal service was that of Sabbath forenoon, 
ut there were less elaborate services also on 
Sabbath afternoon and on some week days. Lastly, 
Divine service was celebiated on all feast. days. 
In this way those of the people who felt’ that 
they formed a community had abundant oppor- 
tunity given them of making acquaintance with 
the Seriptures and of receiving instruction and edi- 
fication. Itis worthy of note how in this matter 
there is a retrocession of any privileged class, the 
service being of quite a democratical character. 
Even if a preterence was given to priests in the 
reading of the Scriptures, this function could be 
discharged by others as well, while the delivery 
of the address was open to any member of the 
congregation, or any qualified visitor who happened 
to be present (sce art. SYNAGOGUE, vol. αν. p. 011}, 
The above account of things apphes, properly 
speaking, only to the men. But it we would have 
a complete pichure of the stage of culture among 
the Jews, we must face the question of how it 
stood with the women. There is a want of his- 
torical data here, but certain characteristic teatuies 
come out, or instance, we learn trom Josephus 
(Aud. XVII. ii. 4) that the Pharisees crercised creat 
influence over women, ἃ circumstance which proves 
that the latter telt an interest in purty questions 
and themselves took sides, Thus even queen 
Alexandra allowed herselt, contiary to all the 
traditions of the Ilasmonians, to be guided by 
the Pharisees. The Gospels show us how deep 
was the religious interest on the part of women, 
and how receptive they were to the tenching ot 
Jesus. On the other hand, evidence of the slender 
culture of women is aflorded by the cieumstance 
that it was they especially that devoted them- 
selves to magical arts, so that even women of 
noble birth were at times accused Οἱ sorcery.* 
vii. Akt AND LIrThRaAtruRne.—With the Jews the 
first place among the fme arts is held by asc, 
because this had entered into the service ot 
rehigion. ‘The temple musicians formed a guild, 
in which the techmigque and the understanding of 
the numerous technical expressions were heredi- 
tary, not being communicated to outsiders—a 611- 
cumstance Which explains why these expressions, 
when they oceur in the Psalins, especially in their 
titles, were unintelligible to the Greck translators 
of the LXX.} The membeis of this euild, who 
were not at first (χε 109. Neh 7" 16} reckoned 
among the Levites, had been by the time of the 
Chronmicler (1 Ch 67) included in this class of 
temple officials, and shortly before the destruc- 
tion of the State they obtained, by the aid of 
Agrippa 11., the right of wearmy the same linen 
garments as Lhe } 1ests—an innovation which, ac- 
cording to Josephus (Ant. XX. ix. 6), contrilmted 
to bring about die punishment of the people. ‘The 
ieces that were sung were the Psalms of the Old 
‘estament. The whole of these were not, indeed, 
adapted to this purpose (e.g. Ps 119), but in the 
case of a large proportion of them there is ancient 
testimony to hte liturgical use. The Psalins 
were sung by the official singers, the people struck 
in only with certain responses. ‘The siiging wis 
accompanied by harps, zithers, flutes, and cymbals, 
although, untoitunately, we aire not informed 
as to the exact form of procedure either with 
the singing or the instrumental accompaniment. 


* Blau, Das altjudeache Zaubes wesen, 23 ff. 
{ Cf. Jacob in ZATW xvi. (1506) 171. 
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The trumpets blown by the priests would not 
belong to the orchestra proper, but would serve 
simply to mark fixed points in the service. How 
early the liturgical system was developed may 
be inferred partly from the statements of the 
Chronicler and partly from the very graphic 
description in Sir 50. But the Psalms were sung 
also outside the temple, especially at the Paschal 
meal in private houses (Mt 26%). Alongside of 
this sacred music there was also a secular species, 
which was used especially to accompany the popu- 
lar dance (Mt. 111. ‘The Israelites, in fact, had 
always been a music-loving people, with whom this 
exererse Was resorted to on all occasions either of 
rejoicing or of mourning. The height to which 
popular yee had risen among them is evident 
above all fiom the Song of Songs, which points 
back to the songs sung at wedding celebrations. 
On the other hand, the plaster arts were com- 
pletely forbidden to the Jews, in so far at least 
aus they had to do with the representation of any 
hving creature. When Pilate on one occasion, 
forgetting the consideration for Jewish scruples 
usually shown by the Procurators, cansed stand- 
ards emblazoned with pictures of the Emperor 
to be brought to Jerusalem, the popular feel- 
ing was so violently excited that after a wlule 
he ordered the offensive emblems to be removed 
(Jos, Ant. XVIE. in 1). The golden eagle which 
Jlerod had placed over one of the gates of the 
temple was an abomination to struct Jews, and 
a number of fanatics, upon the occasion of a 
false report of the hing’s death, tore αὖ down— 
an act for which they were themselves punished 


with death ὦ. XVI vi. 2). Those of high 
rank, mdeed, set themselves above the strict 


eustom mo such matters. The Hasmoniwan queen 
Alexandra caused portraits of her children, Aris- 
tobulus and Mariamne, to be painted and sent to 
Antony (06. XV. ib 6). Agrippa I. had statues 
made of his daughters (Amé. XIX. xix. 1). In the 
non-Jewish cities both Herod and his successors 
played the part in general of decided patrons of 
(reek art. In Civsarea on the coast, and in other 
towns, they caused temples and theatres to be 
erected. Nay, Jerusalem itself did not escape, for 
Herod had a theatre and ἃ hippodrome constructed 
in it, to the great offence of the strict Jews. The 
sime course was pursued by Herod Antipas at 
Tiberias, which assumed quite the stamp of a 
Greck city (see above, p. 475. The Jews thus 
made aequaintanee with Greck architecture mainly 
as an element in heathen civilization, and on this 
aecount the splendid pile of temple buildings at 
Jerusalem was not an unmixed source of joy to the 
strict party. That there were some Jews, how- 
ever, who availed themselves of this art is shown 
by the sepulehral monuments in the Kidron valley, 
one of which, according to the inscription, belonged 
to a priestly family. 

The Jewish literature that has come down to us 
from this period, with the single exception of the 
historical works of Josephus,* is composed in the 
interest of religion. Shortly before the Maccabwan 
era, the Book of Sirach, a collection of rules jof 
conduct and Hokhma teachings, was written. 
Irom the Maccabee period itself we have the Book 
of Daniel, some of the canonical Psalms, and 
probably also the Book of Ecclesiastes, the beast- 
vision in the Book of Enoch (chs. $3-90), the First 
Book of Maccabees (6. 100 8.C.), the strongly anti- 
Ilasmonzan passage Enoch 91-105, while the 
Psalms of Solomon belong to the time of the 
overthrow of the Hasmonwans. The rest of the 
Book of Enoch is also possibly all pre-Christian. 
The Assumption of Moses appears to have been 


The historical work of Josephus’ contemporary, Justus of 
Tiberias, 13 lost. 
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composed shortly after the death of Herod the 
Great. On the other hand, neither of the two 
extremely important Apocalypses of Baruch and 
Ezra was composed till after the destruction of the 
Jewish State—that of Ezra under Domitian 
(A.D. 81-96), that of Baruch apparently somewhat 
earlier. There are, further, the legends of Tobit 
and Judith, the Book of Jubilees (a midrashie 
recension of Genesis), and the Martyrdom of 
Isaiah, which cannot be dated with certainty, but 
all belong to the period under consideration. 

As regards the estimation in which this litera- 
ture was held at the time, some writings, namely 
Daniel, Ecclesiastes, and the ‘ Macenbeean’ Psalms, 
were received into the Canon of the Pharisees, 
which afterwards became the only authoritative 
one, The Book of Suach was not, indeed, canon- 
ized, but enjoyed high esteem, and is not infre- 
quently cited by the Talmudic teachers, so that 
even the orginal Hebrew text of this work sur- 
vived, and has recently been recovered in large 
part. See art. SIRACH im vol. ἵν. ‘The Psalms of 
Solomon emanated, beyond doubt, from the heart 
of the Pharisaic circle, and »o fiequently remind 
us of the canonical Psalms that it 1s a matter of 
surprise that their original text has completely 
disappeared. The rest of this literature, on the 
other hand, was afterwards disavowed by Pales- 
timian Judaism, and hence we make acquaintance 
with it only in translations which circulated in 
Hellenistic circles. [Ὁ is difheult on this account 
to say how these writings, above all the apoca- 
lyptic portions of them, were regarded at the 
time by the proper representatives of Judaism. 
The Apocalypse of Ezra itself claims to be a work 
of mystery to be read only by the initiated.* And 
the same is true, no doubt, in part of the other 
Apocalypses, with their many secrets.t On the 
other hand, they not only obtained currency 
among the Hellenistic Jews, but their world of 
thought comes in contact on the one side with the 
New Testament, and on the other, in spite of 
essential differences, with the late Jewish litera- 
ture, in such an unmistakable fashion as to show 
that they must have been widely read. Ever if it 
should be held that these comeidences are due, not 
to direct use of these writings, but to a common 
world of thought, with which the people were 
familiar and on which the literature in question 
also shows its dependence, our view of the then 
existing Judaism would have to be modified all the 
same; for then we should have to employ for its 
reconstruction not only the characteristic features 
of the official Torah study, in conjunction with the 
survival of the pure and inward spiril, of the OT 
in some circles, but also the mystical sphere of 
ideas, with its descriptions of the world beyond 
and its numerous attempts to burst the barrier 
created by the national linitations of Judaism. 
Here we have a difficult. task, but one that is of 
extreme importance for the correct appreciation of 
Christianity, and for the acconplishment of which 
the necessary preparations have only been com- 
meneced.t 

vill. THE JEWS OF THE DIASPORA.—As long as 
the existence of the post-exilic Jewish State in 
Palestine continaed, the Jewish communities of 
the Diaspora were thrown into the shade by it. 
Nevertheless, developments and transformations 
took place amongst these, which were of the 
greatest significance both for Judaism itself and 


* 2 Eg 1287t ‘Write all this in a book, and put it in a secret 
place, and teach the wise of thy peoplc, of whom thon art sure 
that they are able to comprehend and keep these secrets ' 

+The Assumption of Moses appears to have originated in 
Zealot circles. 

3 Cf, among others, Dalman, Worte Jesu, 1898 [Eng. tr. 1902); 
Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi. 226 ff. ; Baldensperger, 
Das Judentum ale Vorstute des Christentums, 1900. 
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for Christianity. At the time of Christ there were 
Jewish communities in every considerable town ot 
the world. Originally, the Jews had been forcibly 
transported to foreign lands: by the Assyrians 
and Daliyloninns to the Iuphrates districts, by 
Artaxerxes Ochus to Hyrcania, cte.; or they had 
taken their flight abroad from fear of their 
encmies: so, for instance, those Jews who fled to 
Egypt after the murder of Gedaliah (2 K 25", Jer 
41). But afterwards they micrated, m= ever- 
increasing numbers, to various countries and 
settled ieee partly, it may be, because they 
were dissatisfied with the conditions at home, 
partly because great material advantages were 
offered them in foreign parts. The chief centres 
were the Euphrates districts, Syria, and Egypt ; * 
but there were also many Jews settled in the other 
Mediterrancvan lands, and it may be presumed that 
in NT times there was a large Jewish community 
in Rome. Of all the cities inhabited by Jews the 
most important was Alexandna, for here they 
were not only so numerous that two of the five 
districts of the city were called ‘the Jewish,’ but 
they came into contact. here especially with the 
Hellenistic world of thought, and allowed them- 
selves to be strongly influenced by it. 

An essential factor im the life of the Jews of the 
Diaspora was the free exercise of their religion, 
which was allowed them in the time of the /)e- 
doche and under the Roman domination. Things 
went best with them in places where they lived 
as an independent body with State recoenition, 
whereas, in those lands or cities where they simply 
enjoyed equal rights of e1tizenship with others, 
they readily came into collision and conflict with 
the heathen population, Amongst their privileges 
must be reckoned also the possession of a juris- 
diction and a coinave of their own. The latter in 
particular was of importance, for (lus alone were 
they in a position to pay the poll-tax to Jer- 
silem. On other points the constitution and 
organization of Jewish communities differed in 
different countries. 

The rehyious instruction of the Jews of the 
Diaspora was based, like that at home, upon the 
παν ὰ service of the πγμασοσπο, there beige one 
or more synagogues wherever Jews were settled. 
In Hellenistic cucles the Septuaeint played the 
same part as the Hebrew text im the mother 
country, being without doubt used in the reading 
of the Scriptures, as acquaintance wilh Heliew 
must have been rare on the part of Jews living 
abroad. See, further, art. DIASPORA in the pres- 
ent volume, p. 91 ff. 

The Jewish- Hellenistic litetature, owing not 
only to its being written in the Greek language, 
but to its being more or less mterpenctiated with 
the Greek sphit, and its use of the Greck liternuy 
forms, has a diflerent: stamp fiom the Palestimuin. 
Leaving out of account the Alexandiian expan- 
sions of some books of the O'T, we may classify 
this literature under the tee heads of History, 
Poetry, and Philosophy. 

A number of writer» treated the ancient Jewish 
history in ἃ modernizing fashion, in order thereby 
to claim for it the interest of the torergn world of 
readers. In addition to some tragzments, of which 
those of Kupolemus, owing to their peculiar syn- 
cretism, aie the most notable, we have to mention 
here especially the Antiquities of Josephus, a work 
which for the reasons mentioned above must be 
assigned to the Hellemstic rather than to the 
Palestinian literature. Other authors made the 
immediate past the subject of their narratives. 
Thus the so-called Second Book ot Macenbees is 
an extract from the extensive work of Jason of 


* Philo estimates the number of Jews in Egypt at about a 
million (ed. Mangey, ti. 623). 


Cyrene on the Maccabwan rising. The most vala- 
able of these writings is Josephus’ account (LJ) of 
the great revolt. of the Jews against the Romans, 
to which are attached certain portions of lus auto- 
biography. An ill-natured attack upon the Jews 
{ed Josephus, further, to compose an apologetic 
work (ce, Apion.), having for its aim to exhibit the 
high antiquity οἱ Judaism. 'lo the class of literary 
foryeries ΡΩΝ the so-called Letter of Aristeas, 
in which a Jewish author makes a heathen relate 
the story of the ougin of the Septuagint. The 
same is the case with a ‘tendency’ recension of a 
work on the Jews by Ilecateus, the reviser of 
which put forth his composition under the name 
of the Greek historian. 

As regards the employment of poctry, we have, 
first of all, the remarkable attempts to transfer the 
forms of the epos and the drama to the 1:ealm 
of Jewish history. There are, for instance, frag- 
ments of an epic presentation of the listory of 
Jerusalem by a Philo, and a diama by an Ezekiel, 
Whose subject is the Exodus. To the same cate- 
gory belong also the verses put by Jewish poets 
into the mouth of the ancient o1acle-giving Sibyls, 
and which mark the apoenlyptie tendency that 
was so prominent in Palestinian, but less so in 
Hellenistic, ciicles. See below, p. 661f 

Most important of all mae the writings which 
are more or less iniluenced by Greek philosophy. 
The only independent Jewish thinker is Vial, 
who plays no ununportant role in the history of 
philosophy. The others assume an eclectic atti- 
tude towards the various Greek schools, and aim 
only at binging their ideas inte harmony with 
those of Judaism, several of them seeking at the 
same time to justify their dependence on Greek 
thinkers by muimtaming that the latter originally 
borrowed from the Mosaic Law. The principal 
expedient to which these authors resort in order 
ἰὼ harmonize the heterogeneous elements, is the 
wlegorical interpretation of the Law and the 
Jewish history. To this category belong the 
wilings of Aristobulus (μα cent. B.C.), of which 
only trapments are extant; the Stoicizing work on 
the authority of reason (the so-called Fourth Book 
of Maceabees); and the wiitings of Philo. A 
transition to this species of literature is exhibited 
hy the Look οἱ the Wisdom of Solomon, which, 
in spite of Gi. influence, stall reminds us strongly 
of the Pal. //ohAme literature. Cf., further, artt. 
Wisbpom in vol iv., and ΡΠ), below, p. 197 ff. 

Litkrarureg (in addition to works on the history of Israel or 
of the Jews)—Schneckenburger, Vorlesungen uber neutest. 
Zeugeschichte, Ube, Hausrath, Neutest. Zertyesehichte 2, 1873- 
ἸἾ [τὰ «εὐ 1579. (8d 1)), Wellhausen, Die Pharisaer und Sad- 
ducaer, 1874, Raphall, Post-bublical Mvstory of the Jews, 18665 
Stapfer, La Pal stune au temps de Jésus-Chriast, 1855, Les ideces 
religueuses en Pulestine a Cepoque de Jeaus-Christ 2, 1878; 
Baumyvarten, ‘Der national-jyudische Wintergrund der neutest. 
Geschichte’? (in / DA, 1864-65); Wieseler, (Beitrage zur nen- 
test Zeiteeschichte’ (in SK, 1570}; Langen, Das Judenthum 
an Palustina zur Ze Christe, 18663 Edersheim, The Lue and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah, & vols, 1853; Schurer, οὐ} Ὁ, 3 
vols. and Index vol, 1898-1902 [Eng tr. (HJ) from @nd ed 1, 
Holtvmmann, Neutest. Zertqeschirhte, 1895 — For a fuller Diblo- 
graphy the reader may consult the work of Schurer, 

Frans Bun 

TALMUD.--The Talmud (abn), nicaning a ‘teach- 
ing,’ an ‘inference,’ or a ‘doctrine,’ is a term 
commonly applied to a collection ΟἹ works embody- 
ing the Oral wauw—ap Sysy mn, lit. ‘the ‘Torah by 
inouth —handed down to the Jews by way of 
Tradition, in contiadistinction to the Written Law 
--ap2ay aun, Jit. ‘the Torah m waiting.’ The 
olisin of this Tradition is unknown: the common 
view of the mediaeval authorities, clammung the same 
Mosaic authorship and high antiquity for it as for 

the Scriptures, is uncritical. But, as it is closely 
connected with the history und development of the 

* An interesting attempt to demonstrate the reasonableness 

of the laws about food 1s tound in the Letter of Aristeas, 142 ff. 
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‘hermeneutics of the Scriptuics, its commencement 
;may safely be dated back to the exile period in 
which was first established the institution of the 
Synagoguc, whose iain function consisted in 
teaching and interpreting the word of God. ‘The 
Hebrew term for ‘interpretation’ is Aidrash (em, 
ef. 2 Ch 13%); and this term, like the Τα. term 
Kabbalad (9932, mutter received by way of Tra- 
dition), which includes the Prophets and the Hagio- 
grapha, may likewise, perhaps, be applied to 
certain portions of the canonical writings, 6.0. 
Chronicles. The prominent feature of the Midrash, 
however, as an instrument for enlarging upon and 
expanding the word of the Scriptures, is best dis- 
cernible in the ancient Rab. productions, which, 
in spite of some hyper bolical exjnessions, provoked 
by heat of controversy, never seliously axpired to 
the dignity of Scriptuie. As a consequence, they 
for the most part properly kept apart text and 
interpretation, and thus clearly showed the process 
of expansion, The results gamed by this method 
vated in their chiacter with the nature ef the 
Scripture passages, according as they were legal 
and ritual, orspiritual and homiletical. The former 
classes are comprised under the name Llalakha 
(Azon), sienifying guidance, a rule of practice, a 
Τρ decision; and the term extends also to the 
usages, customs (Mechagéne 0°2732), ordinances 
(Téhandth mizn), and decrees (Gézeréth m3), for 
which there is little or no authority τὰ the Serp- 
tures, The latter μι πὰ} and homiletical) are 
classified under the term /laggdéda (730, Aram, 
ΠΝ), meaning a tale, a natrative, an explana- 
tion, a honmuly; and the term includes also the 
mone lore of the Rabbis, as weil as stories and 
ἌΡΕΣΕ bearing upon the lives of post-biblical 
Jewish μας. Such topies as astronomy and 
astrology, medicine and magic, theosophy and 
mysticism, and suniar subjects, falling mostly 
under the heading of folh-lore, pass as a tule also 
under the name ot JZaggdada. 

The schools active in this work of the inter preta- 
tion and expansion of the Seriptures extend over 
many centuries, and are known under various 
designations, cach designation mairhing im suc- 
cession a different period. 

i. The Séphérim (oma), ‘Serihes, commencing 
with Evia and going down to the Maccabwean 
period (450-100). Searcely anything is known of 
their literary activity; the term ‘Words οἱ the 
Séphfrin? (aa 925) is used indiflerenthly by 
the Rabbis of Μααν dating trom various 
ages, and implying in most cases not the author- 
ship of, but the authority lor, ceitam given state- 
ments. Less vague are the Rab. references to 
the ‘Men of the Gicat Assembly’ (advo ney3 way) 
and ‘their Remnant? (‘7 ‘033 ‘x sary), thoucht by 
some scholars to be identical with the Scphcrim, 
or at least to have formed the executive of the 
latter.t ‘To these are avtributed not only certain 
sayings, sugeestive, among other things, of (heir 
teaching activity (as ‘Raise many disciples,’ M. 

* See Bacher in JQ hiv. 406 1%. 

+See Weiss, Dor Dor W’ Derohow, i. Ὁ». 543 Kuenen jn his 
essay, ‘Uber die Manner der gronyen Synagogu’ (ovr upying 
yr. 125-100 of the Gesumimelte Abhandlungen zur Biblachen 
Wisaeruncheaft von A. Kuenen, Freiburg and Leipeiy, 1.94), con- 
testa the existence of puch an assembly (cf. also art. SyNAGOGUK 
(Tus Great] in vol. iv., and (he Literatare cited ab the end of 
that article); whilst ἢ. Hoffmann (Alaqgacin fur die Wissen- 
achast des Judentuma, x dott) and S. NKiauss (Qi x, 347 ft) 
tay to refute his argument. On the whole, the present wiiter 
woimehned to adnut that there is an element of (ruth m this 
tradition regarding the Great Assembly. The Judaism which 
emerges suddenly after this nebulous period is essentially a 
wroduet of the Synagogue. If 18 hard to sce how 1 could ever 
nnve thriven under the care of the historical prests or the 
cosmopolitan Sépher of the moderns; and such a Synazorue 
would most naturally have developed under the auspices of an 
authoritv which acted in conformity with the spimt of the 
ordinances, decrees, and teachings attributed by the Rabbis to 
the men of the Great Apsembly. 
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*Abéth i. 1), but also many ordinances and decrees, 
the most important of which are those bearing 
upon the arrangement and the completion of the 
Canon of the OT, the reading of the Law on 
certain days of the week, the fixing of the daily 
prayers (probably in six benedictions now embodied 
mm the so-called Fighteen Benedictions, zz 732”), 
and the introduction of the saying of grace after 
meals. The custom of pouring libations of water 
at the Feast of ‘Tuboriablen, and going in procession 
round the altar with branches of willow trees, de- 
clared by some Rabbis to have been introduced 
by the prophets, as well as the so-called ‘ Laws 
unto Moses from Mount Sinai’ (amounting to the 
number of forty-three, more than a third of which 
refer to the preparation of the phylacteries), may 
albo have dated from those sopheric times, remote- 
ness of assigned date pointing, as a rule, to the 
pre-Maccabwan period. 

il. The Zégéth (min; Gr. ζυγόν), ‘Pairs,’ a name 
riven to the leading teachers that flourished between 
the Maccabrwean and the Herodian period (ὁ. 150-80). 
Five such ‘ Pairs’ are recorded in the Kab. litera- 
ture, extending over 5 generations, and succeeding 
each other in the following order: 1. Jose b. 
Joezcr of Zereda and Jose b. Johanan of Jerusalem; 
2. Joshua b. Perahya and Nittai of Arbela; 3. 
Jehuda bo Tabbai and Shim'on b. Shetah; 4 
Shemaya and ’Abtalyon ; 5. Hillel and Shammai.t 
According to tradition each ‘Pair’ represents the 
heads of the Sanhedrin of their age, the une whose 
name occurs first in the list serving in the capacity 
of Nasi (v3), 6 Prince or President’ of the Sanhe- 
drin, the other in that of ’Ab Béth Din (po m2 3x), 
‘Father of the ITlouse of Judgment,’ or ‘ Vice- 
President.’ This tradition is contested by many 
modern scholars as incompatible with the state- 
ments of Josephus and of the New Testament, 
according to which the high priest fur the time 
being was ex offirv the president of the Sanhedrin. 
But, whatever their particular function and title 
were, the eaistence of the ‘Pairs’ ax the heads of 
aw ichieious corporation to which the large bulk of 
the nation ρου: and which thus formed an 
important factor in the development of the Oral 
Law, cannot well be doubual Tu them are 
attributed not only vanous J/aggadic sayings 
(M. “δέ, i. 4-15), but also Halakhic statements 
as well as cettain ordinances and decrees. [ὑ 
was under the first ‘Pair’ (also called "Eshkéléth 
mde |? wWentical with the Gr. σχολή], a title that 
disappears with them) that, according to the 
testimony of the Rabbis, the first difference of 
opinion regaiding the perlormance of certain 
religious practices occurred between the sages. 
The Malakhéth attributed to Jose b, Joezer, the 
first named of this ‘Pair,’ as well as the ordinances 
and deerees ascribed to him and to his colleague 
of the first ‘Pair,’ were apparently composed in his 
age, the language of the Heilukhith (Aramaic [M. 


* See Weiss, 7. p 66 The high priest Simon the Just 
(probably Sunon i, δ. 300 BC ) is supposed to have belonged to 
this Remnant, but the saying recorded an hig name is really 
gopher te in its character: ‘On three things the world is stayed : 
on Lhe Torah, and on the Worship, and on the bestowal of Kind- 
nesses’ (M. "οι i 2). Of his successor (2nd in the sepherce 
line), whose name Antigonos of Sokho showa already a marked 
Hellenistic influence, only the following saying is known: ‘ Be 
not ΔΒ slaves that munister to the lord with a view to receive 
reward, but be as slaves that minister to the master without a 
view to receive reward’ (ML ‘Abdth i, ἃ) This saying, which 
has a certain Stoic savour about it, 19 supposed to have piven 
rine to two herctical pects. 

+See O Taylor, Suyings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 14, note 9, 
for the chronology. 

τ For Literature on this point, see Schurer, αὐ Υ ii. p. 188 ff, 
Of special importance are Kuenen, é.c. pp. 49-81; Hoffmann, 
Die Prasientur tm Synedrium May. v. 1878, pp. 94-99 and 
Jelshi, D-e innere Emrichtung des grossen Synedrion, ete, 
Wellhausen’s Die Pharisuer und Sadducaer must be taken with 
great caution, ag his command of the Rabbime sources ig um- 
perfect. 
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‘Eddyyéth viii. 41) and the subject of the ordinances 
and decrees (Levitical purity) being both signs of 
antiquity. Shim’on b. Shetah of the third Pair’ is 
credited with having introduced several important 
reforms in various religious departments, whilst 
Shemaya and ’Abtalyon were called the ‘Creat 
Ones of the Generation’ and the ‘Great Inter- 
wreters’? (0°92 C3971). The most important ‘ Pair,’ 
however aie Hillel (the Elder) mee Shania (fhe 
Elder), in whose names more HMdlakhéth are re- 
corded than of any other ‘Pair’; they were also 
the founders of two meat schools (Beth Shammcai, 
Béth Hillel, weg το, 542 v3, ‘the Wouse or School 
of Shammai’? and ‘the House of Hillel’) which con- 
tinued the work of their masters tor some genera- 
tions. Hillel, a native of Babylon and (according 
to tradition) a descendant of the house of David, 
was particularly famous for his meekness and 
humble-mindcdnes», Among other things he is 
reported to have said, ‘ Be of the disciples of Anion, 
loving peace and pursuing peace, loving thy fellow- 
creatures, and drawing them near to the Torah? (M. 
"Abéth i. 12); whist he also tanght to a heathen, 
seching admission ito Judaism, ‘ What is hatciul 
to thyself do not to thy fellow-man ; this is the 
whole Torah, the rest is only commentary’? (Shab- 
bath 306). Shamimai’s saying was, Make thy 
Torah a fixed thing, say little and do much, and 
receive every man with a cheerful countenance’ 
(M. ’Ab6th 1. 15); but he was not particulaily 
famous for his gentle temper. ‘he most marked 
feature about these two leadeis is their activity 
as interpreters of the Law and their application 
of the results of this interpretation to practice. 
Thus Shammai presses the words am τῷ (Sumtal it 
be subdued,’ Dt 20-") to mean that the act of sub- 
duing a hostile place must not be miter upted even 
on account of any religious conside: ation, and thus 
he permits the continuing of a battle even on 
Sabbath (Shabbath 194). Wille], by subjecting the 
term ya (‘in its season,’ Nu 95) to the interpre- 
tatory ‘rule of analogy,’ inferied from it’ the 
Hidlakha that the duty of sacrifiemg the Paschal 
lamb overrules all consideration of Sabbath, when 
the 14th of Nisan fulls on the 7th day of the week 
(Pésahim 6G6a).* Indeed it was Hillel who first 
framed the Rules of Interpretation, seven in 
number (Introduction to the 7érath Kéhdnim), 
and which developed later into thirteen and more. 
lii. The Zannaim (oxjn), ‘Teachers,’ the name 
given to the authorities living during the first two 
centuries of the Christian era (¢. 10-200), com- 
mencing with the schools of Shammai and Hillel 
and terminating with R. Jehuda the Patriaich, a 
great-grandson of Hillel. ‘The period of the 7an- 
mutim, most of whom bear the title Lichbé (‘a2 ‘ my 
Master,’ but losing later its prone pbignili- 
cation) or (more rarcly) Labben (j71 ‘ Master’), 
may conveniently be divided into four successive 
generations, the principal men of which are— 
First Generation (10-80).—The ‘schools of Shaim- 
mai and Hillel,’ comprising many teachers whose 
names have not come down to us. ‘The underlying 
principle dividing these schools on many import- 
ant points is not known; but on the whole the 
school of Shammai may perhaps be characterized 
as staunch conservatives in their adherence to 
Tradition, who allowed little room for the play of 
interpretation, and were as a rule very rizoLous 
in their decisions; whilst the school of Hillel, 
already described by the old Rabbis as ‘ pleasing 
and meek,’ were more inclined to compromise in 
their teaching, greatly given to the developing of 
the Midrash, and in general less severe in their 
Halakhic dicta. ‘The most important of those 
* For the historical and theological significance of this method 


of interpretation, see Ohwolson, Das letzte Passamaht Christi 
und der Tag seines Todes (St. Petersburg, 1892), p. 20 ff. 
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known by name are Rabban Gamaliel the Ider, 
and Rabban Johanaun b. Zakkat, both of the sehool 
ot Hillel. Gamahel, w son (some say a grandson) 
of Hillel, is known for various reforms introduced 
by him, as well as for the part he took in the trial 
of the Apostle Paul (.Ac 5°) ; whilst Johanan was 
equally famous as one of the leaders of the peace 
party in the war against the Romans (66-70), and 
as the founder of the Academy of Jammnia, which 
became the centre of Jewish lite and thought atter 
the destruction of the temple. 

Second Generation (90-180). -—Rabban Gamaliel 
u., President of the Academy of Jamnin after the 
death of R. Johanan [having been rather auto- 
cratic in the treatment of Ins colleagues he was 
removed from his office for a time, but soon atter 
restored to it}; Rh. Eliezer b. Jakob αν, who was 
considered ἃ peat authority in traditions regarding 
the structure and the arrangement of the service im 
the temple; R. ?Ehezer b. Hyrhanos, a brother-in- 
law of ER. Gamaliel, and the head of a school in 
Lydda (though a disciple of R. Johanan b. Zakkai, 
of the school of Hillel, he cherished Shammaiutie 
principles, which fact brought him into collision 
with the majority of his colleagues, and subse- 
quently led to his excommunication]; I. Jehoshua 
}, Hananya, likewise a disciple of R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai, but unlike his colleacue, R. ’Mlezer, with 
Whom he had many controversies, of a humble and 
subuussive disposition ; LR. ?iMhezer b. “Agarya, who 
derived lis pedigree from Kzia the Scribe, and who 
obtained the office of President of the Academy of 
Jamma when RK. Gamalhel was deposed. To the 
younger teachers of this generation belong RK. 
Tarphon, of the school of μά: (°), who had 
attended the service in the temple; R. Jose of 
Galilee, who had contioversies with KR. Tarpbon 
and other Zanneaines Le. Ishinael b. ?Mbsha, best 
known for his thirteen Rules of Interpretation 
(see above) ‘Tovether with other members of the 
Sanhedi:in he emigrated from Januia to Usha, 
where he founded « school called after his name, 
to which various A/idrashon are attributed. R. 
‘Akiba b. Joseph, a disciple of several older 
teachers of this generation, was master of most of 
the distinguished Rabbis of the neat generation, 
and not less famous for his skull in systemuatizing 
the content ot tradition than for his ingenious 
methods of interpretation, which enabled him to 
find a basis for all the enactments of the Oral Law 
in the Scriptures. This tact, together with the 
circumstance of his patriotic zeal and his martyr 
death in the Hadsianic persecutions (¢, 130), made 
him the inost famous of the Zannaim. ‘lo this 
generation belong also the older disciples of RK. 
‘Ahiba—Shim‘on b. ‘Azai and Shim‘on b. Zoma— 
best known for their moralizing sayings and 
mystical tendencies (in the dnection of a Jewish 
gnosis) Which they shared with their master, but 
from which, unlike the latter, they did not escape 
without injury. ‘The one gazed (inte the cham- 
bers of heaven) and died, and the other eased 
and was not in lis mind.’ Their contemporary 
’Ehsha b. ’“Abuyah, also called 7“Aher (the Other 
One), was less happy than these, for he ‘gazed? 
and ‘cnt the branches,’ that is, becune an 
apostate. 

Third Gencration (130-160).—The disciples of 
R. Ishmael, ot whom only two are hnown by their 
names (Jt. Joslna and BR. Jonathan), wlilst the 
others are usually quoted as ‘the Tanna of the 
school? of Lt. Ishmacl The younge: disciples 
of Lt. ‘Akiba are R. Meir, who continued the 
systematizing labours of his master, and is thus 
supposed to have laid the foundation of a Mishna; 
1}. Jehuda b. faa, who is called ‘the first of the 
Speakers’; It. Shim‘on b. Yohai, of whom KR, 
‘Akiba said, ‘Be satisfied that [ and thy Maker 
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know thy powers’; R. Nehemiah, to whom, as to 
the two last-mentioned Rabbis, various Tannaitic 
compilations are attributed ; R.’Eleazar Ὁ. Shamua, 
round whom the greatest number of disciples 
zathered, and R. Jose b. Walaphta, to whom the 
ook Seder ‘Ulam (omy 1p), containing a chronolocy 
of events and personages in the Duible, is att. 
buted. Abba Shaul, compiler of o Mishna, and 
the Patriarch R. Shim’on 11. b. Gamaliel 11, are 
also included in the third generation. 

Fourth Generation (160-220),—R. Nathan Hab- 
babhli, who emigrated from Babylon to Palestine, 
and there held under the last-mentioned Patri- 
arch an office in the Sanhedrin the nature of 
which 14 not quite known; Symmachos, the dis- 
pe of R. Meir, and ἃ jreat authority in matters 
of civil law; and various other Jannawm, sons 
and disciples of the authorities of the preceding 
generation. The most important among them 1s 
the Patriarch R. Jehuda Hannasi, also called 
Rabbeni hakkddésh (erga 5), ‘Our Master, the 
Saint,’ but more frequently “δι, ‘the Master,’ 
without adding his name. He was the son of the 
Patriarch Rt. Shim‘on u., and the disciple of 1. 
Shim‘on b. Yobai, and of R.’Eleazar b, Shamua; 
he presided over the Sanhedrin, wlach during this 
fac was, as it would seem, a migiatory 
jody, shifting from place to place, from Usha 
to Beth-sheari, anil thence to Sepphoris and 
Tiberias. This R. Jehuda is said to have main- 
tained friendly relations with the Roman authori- 
ties of Palestine at that period. This fact, as 
well as the circumstances of his noble birth, 
great wealth, official position, snintly character, 
and his mastery of the contents of the Oral Law, 
gave him an authority over his contemporaries 
never enjoyed by any other Janna, and gathered 
round him a band of distanguished disciples and 
colleagues which rendered possible his work as 
compiler and codilier of the Mishna.* 

The literary productions of all these generations 
of Tannaim, as well as of their predecessors the 
*Pairs’? and the Séphérim, both m Helakhé and in 
Haggada, are, as far as they have been preserved, 
embodied in the following collections. 

The Mishna 3754 (from 337), meaning a ‘teach- 
ing,” a ‘repetition,’ is a designation most ap- 
proptiate for a work generally looked upon as the 
main depository of the contents of the Oral Law, 
which (in contradistanction to apr, reading matter, 
or the Seriptures) could be acquired only by 
means of constant repetition. This work, com- 
piled (apart from some later additions) by 10. 
Jehuda the Patriarch, is davided ito 6 Orders 
("eso ID ayy), each of which contains several 
Massikhtoth (πιο, sing. nggp (Aram. ΚΠ555), derived 
from 303, meaning ‘to weave’; ef. the Latin ἐξ), 
or ‘texts’ (but more commonly called ‘tractates’), 
whilst each tractate is divided into Pérad en (22, 
sing. pip), ‘joints’ or ‘sections,’ each of which, im 
its turn, consists of so many J/dlahhoth (in the 
sense of paragraphs). The number of the tractates 
is 63 (or, in another enumeration, 00), bearing the 
following titles, which are sugyestive more ΟἹ 
less of their varied contents, though extraneous 


* Some authorities number five generations of Vanna For 
the purpose of brevity, we have accepted the plan of those who 
have condensed them into four. For the same reason, we havc 
confined ourselves to the most important Zana, omitting 
many who deserve mention Compare ἢ. Strack’s excellent. 
monograph Aindetung in den Thalmud?, p. Toff, and his 
bibhography appended to exch Tanna ὙΠῸ references there 
given include those to Bacher’s works, which are the most m- 
portant contributions to the subject in any language other than 
Hebrew, 

1 St. const. nen. The Patristic δεντερωσις (gee references in 
Schurer, dc. 1. py 88, mn 1) speaks for ΠΡ (second to the 
Torah), st. const. AY. Both eaplanations are represented in 


Rab. literuture. Ct. Arukh Completum, δ υ. ΠΣ. 


matter that is in no way indicated by the title is 
everywhere introduced :— 


I ZEaxim, ὈΝΡ Ἢ 'Seeda,’ 


1. Bérakhéth, M272 ‘Benedictions,’ treating of laws and 
regulations relating to the liturgy. 9 chapters. 

2 POG, AND ‘Corner,’ treating of the laws relating to the 
corner of the field and the forgotten sheaves, ete., Lo be left for 
the poor (Lv 199, Dt 2419 21) & chapters. 

3. Darian, ‘27 (also ᾿Ν 5) the ‘* Doubtful,’ respecting corn 
and other productions of the earth, of which it 1s doubtful 
whether the prescribed tithes had been paid. 7 chapters. 

4, Ki’ayim, O°N7D ‘ Miatures,’2.¢, matures of seeds, animals, 
and matenala for cloth, prohibited by the Scmptures (Lv 19/9, 
Dt ety 9 chapters 

δ. Sheth, WR! the ‘Sabbatical year’ (Ex 2311, Ly 251f, 
Dt15) 10 chapters. 

6. 7'éruméth, movin ‘ Heave-Offerings,’ for the pricst (Nu 188 
and Dt i184), 6 chapters. 

τι Ma@dseréth, mayyd ‘Tithes’ (Nu 18247) δ chapters. 

& Madsér Shent, ‘32 wy ‘Second Tithe’ (Dt 1424) 6 
chapters 

9 Lalla, abn the ‘Dough,’ a portion thereof to be given te 
the priest (Nu 15181). 4 chapters, 

10. ‘Orla, may ‘Uncircumcised,’ fruits of the tree during the 
first, three years (Lv 19°39), 3 chapters. 

11: Bikkurun, O'NDI ‘First Fruits,’ brought to the temple 
(Dt 2618, Ex 2319). 3 chapters 


Il. MGEn, 1D ‘ Season.’ 


1. Shabbath, ἈΦ ‘Sabbath,’ lawa relating to it, mainly pro- 
hibitions of work (Ex 2010 cte.) “4 chapters. 

2. ‘Eribin, PRYY ‘Amalgamations’ or idea} combinations 
ot localities with the purpose of extending the Sabbath boundary, 
as Well as laws as to the Subbath day's journey = }0 chapters 

% Pépahim, ὈΠΌΒ ‘Passovers,’ laws relating to them (Ex 
121f , Ly 234, Nu gif), 10 chapters. 

4. Shékalim, Dopy ‘Shekels,’ collected for the temple (Ex 
8012 Noh 1043), and the various objects for which they were 
spent; including ste of the higher officials of the temple 8 
chapters. 

6. Y6ma, πο ‘The Day’ (also Yém Uakkippurim, py 
ovnSon ‘The day of Atonement’), treating of the service in the 
temple on that day, and of the laws relating to fasting (Lv 
lu!) & chapters. 

6 Sukka, 39p ‘Booth’ or ‘Tabernacle,’ re-pectang the laws 
on dwelling in booths for seven days, and other observances 
during this feast (Lv 23%, Nu 20140), & chapters. 

7. Bega, ny ‘Egg’ (#o called after the first’ words with 
which the tractate begins, but also termed 6m 7'6b, 2\p ΟἹ" 
‘ Feast’), enumerating the different kinds of work permitted or 
prohibited on testivals (Ex 1210) & chapters 

& Rosh Hashshdna, ay WN ‘New Year,’ dealing with ques- 
tions relating to the calendar, but chiefly with the laws to be 
observed on the first of the 7th month (J'ishri), the civil New 
Year of the Jews (see Ly 23%, Nu 2911}. 4 chapters 

9. Tadnith, ΠΣ ΒΒ ‘Fast,’ respecting the laws observed and 
the order of the hturgy on such days 4 chapters. 

10. Meégulla, nba *Kioll’ of bathe, relating to the laws to be 
observed on the teast of Pura. 4 enapters 

11. Mé'éd Katon, [YQ WD ‘Mimor keasv’ (also called py, 
the first word of the (ractate), 1¢ the laws relating to the days 
intervenme between the first and lust days of (he feast of Pasg- 
over and that of Tabernacles. 4 chapters. 

1. Hdyiga, AID ‘ Feast-Offering,’ treating of the duty of 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the sort of sacritices to be brought 
on such oeensions (geo Ex 2317 and Jt 1616), as well as of laws 
revarding the depzrees of detilement (uguinst which the pilyrims 
are cautioned). ὦ chapters. 


Ill. Nasuim, ow, ‘Women ' 


1. Vebamath, mop. ‘Levirate Marriages’ (Dt 2550), and the 
forbidden degiees in marriage (LV 18, etc ) Τὸ chapters. 

9, Kethubuth, n\2Ind ‘Marriage Deeds and Maiiuave Settle. 
ments’ (see Ex Yr), 13 chapters. 

ὦ Néddrun, O'V73 ‘Vows,’ and their annulment (Nu 8036. 
Ht chapters. 

4. Nazir, 193 ‘Nazirite’ (Nu 620). 9 chapters 

b. Sétu, AMID ‘The Suspected Woman’ (Nu 52), 9 chapters, 

6 Gillin, Pe ‘ Letters of Diveree’ (Dt 9418. 9 chapters, 

7. Keddushia, pwrip ‘Letrothals.’ 4 chapters. 


IV. Ν ΙΝ, ΡῚ ‘Damages.’ 
1-3. Baba Kammu, ΚΌΩ ΝΟΣ ‘First Gate’; Baba δι α, 
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mY'XD ΚΝ} ‘Second Gate’; Bald Bathra, xwnQ Xp ‘Last 
Gate.’ These formed in ancient times only one tractate, bearing 
the same title as the whole order, 1.2) n30D ‘Tractate of 
Damages,’ divided into three sections, cach section consisting of 
10 chapters. These three treat of (1) damages and injuries 
caused by man and beasts for which he 1s responsible (see Ex 
2ST 2238); (2) of laws concerning lost property, trusts, the 
prow biion of usury and similar matters, duties towards hired 
abourers, etc (see Ex 2v6f, e324) Ly 10} ebld 36) Dt 2780 5 
and 2414); (3) laws relating to the different ways of taking pos- 
session of various kinds of property, the right of pre-emption, 
definition of certain terms used im eontracts and oral trans- 
actions, order of inheritance (sce Nu 2relt), etc. 

4.5. Sanhedrin, ὙΠ} (10 chapters), and Alakkéth, M23 
‘Stripes’ (3 chapters), also forming in ancient times one trac- 
tate. The former treats of the constitution of the various 
courts of justice and their modes of procedure, the examination 
of witnesses, and the four hinds of capital punishment for 
grave crimes, as well as of the punishment. consisting mm bem, 
excluded from eternal life, et. ete. The latter deals with 
offences for which the infliction of 39 stipes is prescribed (ΤῊ, 
2627), with false witnesses (Dt 1916), und the laws relating to 
the cities of refuge (Nu 3510! , D4, 1921), 

6. Shébht 6th, Mysay ‘Oaths,’ taken in private or adnunistcred 
by the court (Lv 61 4λ 6 chapters. 

ἡ. "Βα δῖ, wy «evidences, containing ἃ collection of laws 
and decisions gathered from the statementsmade hy distincutshed 
authorities. § chapters. 

8. ‘Abéda Zara, Mr ΠΣ» ‘Idolatry,’ regardme the treat- 
ment of idols and then worshippers (Dt 425), 6 chapters, 


9. ‘Absth, max ‘Fathers’ (of Jewish tradition), containing 
mostly ethical savings and maxims of the JZ'anncaen 
chapters, 

10. Hérty6th, PNA ‘Yecsions’ (wrong ones) given by the 
authorities, treating of the sacrifices to he hrought 1f the public 


acted in accordance with such erroneous teachings (Lv 411) ἃ 
chapters. 


V. Kovasnian, Dep ‘Sacred’ things. 


1. Zébthim, ON ‘Saciifices’ (also called Dei npn and 
ΓΛ 0), trealang of the laws rdlatinge to the various modes ΟἹ 
offerings, the sprinkhne of the blood, the burmng of the fat 
pieces or of whole animals, eb (Lv 11} 12 chapters. 

2 Ménahoth, ΤΠ ‘ Meat-Ofterings,’ including also the Laws 
revarding libations (Lv 25" ete , Nu iid) 12 chapters 

3. Tullin, ron (also poin nov) § Things Secular,’ recarding 
the mode of killing animals and birds for ordinary use, as well 
as the various diseases disquahiying them from bemg eaten, aud 
many other dietary laws 15 chapters. 

4 RBekhéroth, W432 ‘Firsthorn,’ of men and anmmals (Ex 
132122 ete), meluding also the laws reguiding the tithes of 
animals (Lv 27°8 320) 9 chapters. 

5 ‘Arakhin, [T2w ‘ Valuations,’ of persony and things dedi- 
cated to the temple (Lv 2724.) also including some laws relating 
to the year of Jubilee (Lv 255) ὦ Chapters. 

6. Témura, ΠΤ ‘Change,’ the laws bearing on cases of 
substituting a secular animal for one already dedicated to the 
altar (Lv 279 δ). 7 chapters 

7 Kérithéth, Mrs " bacisions,’ treating of sins subject to the 
punishment of ‘the soul bemy cut off? (Gn 17/4, Ex 1215 οὐες 
etc.) 6 chapters 

8. δα, aboy ‘Trespass,’ treatuus of sacrilege comnitted 
by secularizing things belonging tu the temple or to the altar 
(uv 65%), 8 chapters 

0. Tamid, VOR ‘Contanual’ sacrifice, desertbing the temple 
service in connexion with this daily sacrifice (Ex 29888, Nu 
Qsdt), 7 chapters. 

10. Midd6éth, nv ‘ Measmements,’ of the temple, describing 
its courts, halls, chambers, and gates, etc. etc. δ chapters. 

11, Kenntm, Ὁ" ‘ Nests,’ of birds, or pairs of doves brought 
as sacrifice by the poor (Lv 1118. 679). 3 chapters. 


VI. Toudréin, nine ‘ Purifleations.’ 


1. Kélim, psa * Vessels,’ furniture, garments, and al] kinds of 


utensils subject to Levitical impurits (Lv 117°) 


2. 'Ohilath, mba ‘Tents’ and habitations as conductors of 
Levitical impurity (Nu 1914). 18 chapters. 

3. Neydim, O93) ‘Leprosy,’ in all its various degrees (Lv 13- 
14). 14 chapters. 

4. Pard, ΠῚ ‘Red Heifer,’ the use made of its ashes for tho 
purpose of purification (Nu 102), 18 chapters 

δ. Toharéth, nip» ‘ Punfications,’ used cuphemustically for 
MND ‘ defilements’ of all sorts and their various degrees. 10 
chapters. 

6. Mikwa'6th, ΤΑῚ ‘ Wells’ and cisterns to be used ag means 
of ritual purification (Lv 15-12 ete. etc.). 10 chapters. 


30 chapters. 


i. Niddad, 73 the ‘ Menstruous,’ the Levitical impurity attach- 
ing to women undet certain physical conditions (Lv 161). 10 
chapters. 


δ. Makhshtrin, PVE=ID ‘Preparers,’ respecting the conditions 
under which certam aticles became (by conung in contact 


with liquids) prepared tor eventual defilement (Lv Lisi), 6 
chapters. 


9 Zahim, OF) ‘Persons afflicted with running issucs,’ the im- 
purity arising thereof (Lv 152) δ chapters. 

τὸ. Tebul Yom, cv S339 “Tinmersed during the day,’ ιν the 
eoudition of a person Who had taken Che ritual bath preserrbedt 
but has still te wait for sunset to be considered as quite pure 
(see Lv 229 7). 4 chapters 

Ll. κα μι, OO ‘Tands,’ respecting the ritual impurity 
attaching to them (μου ον με to the Ora) Law), and the mode of 
cleansing them by pouring water over thom. 4 chapters, 

1 Ukin, PYMY ‘Stalks,’ how far they are considered a part 
of the τ}, so as to convey unpunty When Louched by anything 
unclean, ἢ chapters, 


The idiom in which the Mishna iw compiled is 
the New Hebrew, interspersed with occasional 
Gieek and Latin words; its diction as fluent. and 
‘any When not distigured, as all works coming to 
us from antiquity ae, by mterpolations and textual 
conuptions, The date of its compilation may be 
fixed about a.b, 220.) This was undertaken and 
accomplished by LR. Jehnda the Patrineh, not 
with the purpose of providing the nation with a 
legal code, but with the intention of furnishing 
them with a sort of (hesaurus, incotporating such 
portions of the traditional Tore as he considered 
most important. Tlence the ground for his melud- 
ing m the work the opimons of the minority (6.5. 
of the school of Shamma), which only in a few 
exceptional cases were accepted as a nom for 
plactice. A prelinunary acquaintance with the 
contents of the Seriptures bearing upon the topic 
expounded by tradition is always assumed; so 
that,e.g ,the tractate Suijid commences: 6A booth 
(the imtenor of which a) higher than 200 cubits 
is disquiuified,’ thus premising the duty of living 
in booths for seven days according to Ly 23". In 
many cases even a knowledye ot the mstitutions 
established by the Oral Law 1s presupposed, Hence 
such a statement as that with wie the Mishna 
connnences : £ When do they begin to read) the 
Shoma’ in the evening (μος the 3 ΠΡ ΠΕ m 
the Seriplures, Dt 6? 1110] and Nu 15-4) the 
first puagraph of which begins with the word 
Shéma’ yore)? Piem the time the priests (in the 
case of defilement) come back (f10m their ritual 
baths) to eat their heave-oflering’ (ie. after sun- 
set, see Ly 2247). Phe duty or the custom of daily 
reading the Shea is thus assumed as something 
venerally known though not mentioned in the 
Scriptures. 

The works after which ER. Jehuda modelled his 
compilation and the sources upon which he drew 
were probably the older Mishna collections, the 
first composition of which was, as there is good 
reason to believe, begun by the first successors of 
Shammai and Hillel, then compiled by RK. ‘Akiba, 
and continued by his disciple R. Meir, who en- 
uiched it. by additions of the later Zaunaun. This 
Mishna became the groundwork of that of KR. 
Jchuda, apart from various other collections of & 
similar kind (e.g. the Mishna of Abbi Shaul), 
which were cqually known to the compiler and 
utilized by him.* ‘The strata of these ede com- 
vositions ae still in many places discernible, either 
ly their style and phrascology οὐ by the nature of 
their contents. An instance of the vormer is the 
passage Ulustrating the prohibition against trans- 
porting things on Sabbath from a space belonging 
to ἃ private individual to that constituting ἃ part 


* Kor this Uneher critigsm’ of the Mishna, see Dr. Lewy, 
‘Uber cimpge Fragmente aus der M des Abba Saul’ in Zweiter 
Bericht uber dic Uochschule Jur die Μ΄. ἃ J. in Berlin, 1876, 
and Dr. 19. Hoffmann, Die erste Aischna (Berlin, 1882). 
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of the pubhe property. 
(AL. Shabbath i. 1), mstead of ‘wa mesa, through 
which the Scripture expression xy $y (Ex 16!) is 
still visible, and thus points to a time when the 
711ἀἰαλλᾶ was still in its early stage, forming a 
sort of paraplirase of Scripture, not a set of abstract 
laws. Asan instance of the Jatter, 1t 18 sufficient 
to refer hee to the historical description of the 
procession in which the sacrifice of the first-fruits 
was brought to the temple (Ex. 23"), concerning 
which we rend in M. Bikddrim ini. 4: ©The pipe 
was playing before them (the pilgrims) until they 
arrived at the temple mountain, when even Agrippa 
the hing would take the basket. (contaimmge the 
first-fruits) on his shoulders, stepping forward Gill 
he reached the couts; then the Levites spoke im 
song (chanted), “1 will extol thee, O Lord, for 
thou hast lifted me up’? (Ps 304). ‘The mention of 
Agrippa (probably Agiuippa L, ἐς 40) pomts to a 
contemporary document, since a Rabbi of a late 
period would, for the sake of empliasis, have named 
rome Jablieal potentate (e.g. Solomon), not. a mere 
Herodian prince.* | This 1s only a specnmuen of 
many other portions of the Mishna, which contain 
lengthy descriptions of the sacrificial service on 
COTULLA οὐ), Ob cIve neeounts of the arehi- 
tecture of Che templets administration (aneludine 
lists of the names of the dueher officials), and its 
economy 3 Wlolst others furnish us with reeords of 
actual transactions of the Sanhedrin, the procedure 
of the coutts, and the various methods of execution. 
All these bear the stamp of their own age, and 
testify to the early date of their composition, 

The question whether KR. Jehuda, besides eom- 
piling, actually wrote down the Mishima, is still 
a controverted point. amongst modem seholars, 
as it was nearly a thousand years ago between 
the Franeo-German and the Spanish authorities. 
The balance of evidence i still about equal on 
each side. Three things, however, seem to he 
certain, First, there existed a law or enstom, 
dating from ancient times, prolubiting the writing 
down of the contents of Tradition, thoueh the 
Seripture support for this custom (Bab. Palm. 
Téeneira Wb and parallel passages) was not ad- 
vanced till a comparatively late poroed (end of the 
2nd cent.). Annie evidence of thas daet is aflorded 
by the traditional term, ‘'Forah by mouth,’ as well 
as the various mnemotechuical aids to be tound 
in the Mishna (e.g. 2] χει iy 4-11, pays) and the 
homage paid to those who invented Chem (sce Jd erns. 
Shehalim Ase, regarding the grouping of Μά αλλο ἢ 
in numbers, and slbuth dL. Nathan 8, respecting 
R. ‘Akiba’s anianging of the Torah aim hnks). 
Second, the prohibition did not extend to hooks of 
a Jlaggadie character (spuNt 5p), of which we 
hnow that they both cheulated among, and were 
read by, the Rabbis. Under flagqada was melded 
also the genomic hterature—as, tor instanee, the 
Wisdom οἱ Ben Sita, which both the Zaanain and 
the’A moratm, aswell as the authorities of a Inter 
riod, the Geonin (e.g Vo Saadya), knew in the 
Iebrew original, and were constantly quoting, and 
of which fragments covering nemly two thuds οἱ 
the book have now been tound after a disappeas- 
ance of nearly 700 years. Tintd, the prolujntion 
was often disregarded, even in cases of “]ἀξλλα, 
asin the ease of the ἡ εν Ta'dnith (magn nia), 
containing a list of ceitain days in the year on 
which no fast could be declared, or the Mégadlath 
Samamiinin (py32 noir), ‘the Roll of Spices,’ treat- 
ing of the preparation of the incense (fx 3031.) in 
the tabernacle and the temple (πὸ. Shéhalim 
49a). 

Owing tothe great authority of R. dehuda the 

*See Hofluauinn, 7e pois Int eh also A. ΤῊ], Pre 


Priester and der Caltas on den letzten Jahrzehnten des Jeru- 
Salemischen Tempels (Wien, 1895), p. 10. 


“hi Ι : : : 
This commences Ππτὸ δ mex; ) Patriarch, lis compilation became the Mishna κατ' 


ἐξοχήν, a sort of canonical collection of the teach- 
ings of the Tunnaim, forming the text-book of the 
students of the Oral Law, round which centred 
all the comments, discussions, and the additional 
matter produced by the succeeding generations. 
The other collections, Likewise confined to the 
teachings of the Zanneun, but composed in schools 
not presided over by the Patriarch, pass under the 
nine either of apsna aye Mishna Hahizénd (more 
frequently the Aram. xm 3 Ddraethd), ‘the ea- 
ternal Mishna,’ or 7ésephta (xnecin), ‘addition’ (to 
the Mishna). No treatise representing the ‘external 
Mishna’ has come down to us, but many hundreds 
of quotations from) such external Mishnas are 
scattered over the two Talmuds, mostly introduced 
by such phrases as 2 un (‘our Masters taught’), 
ΟἹ Son (‘it is taucht’), or ssn and un (fhe taught’). 
But we possess a work, bearing the name 7ésephta, 
conesponding with the aiangewent of the Mishna, 
and dealing wath the same subjects. It shows 
marks of diflerent ages; and, wlulst it embodies 
witions comme fiom collections preceding our 
Tishna, it presupposes the knowledge of the latter, 
Whilst m some places it even affords comments 
and explanations tahen fiom the Genara and 
recast in the New Hebrew style of the Mishna, 
Tt as thus safe fo assume that the date of its πὲ] 
redaction fallsim the Jater ave ot the “Amorai, 
though its composition may have been initiated 
by 10, Haya and Ht. Hoshaya the disciples of I. 
Jehuda, to whom traditaon attobutes such a work 
undertaken in imitation of the Zusephta of Ky 
Nehemia, who is eredited with having collected 
‘additions’ to the Mashna of li. ‘Akiba. To this 
class of works also belong the so-called Minor 
Tractates π᾿ the tollowing titles -—A both @ 
Rk. Nathan (τῷ “τὶ max), ἃ μου, of Zesephta and 
Madtrash to the traetate Ulboth, existing ἴῃ two 
recensions >*  Massclheth Séphéria (o720 n209), | 
‘Scribes,’ dealing with the laws 1elatine to the 
writine of the Seriptures. The text 1s in a bad 
condition, the interpolations zd additions (on the 
Jewish Τά τῇ τις ete.) almost obliterating the original 
plan of the work, and it should be studied 1. con- 
neaion with the tractates Seyler Tora, Mésusa 
(Jaws relating to the willing of certam verses 
from the Seriptures and to fixing (hem on the door- 
posts, see Dt 6%), and 1 μέ (Phylacteres), 
edited by Kirehhein ; Aasselheth Scmuhoth (nz 
mozy Soys’)2 aeuphemustie title tor ews and eus- 
toms ecounected with mourning-—ot which we have 
also on shorter reeension ed. by C. M. Horwitz 
under the title man maty noc? (“Tractate Joys, the 
Minor’); Alasyehheth Δι αἰ (apa nzo2 ‘Diride’), laws 
ol chastity to be observed in conjugal lite; d/ase- 
kheth Derckh ?Hreg (yrs vy nso), ‘ Manners’ and 
behaviour of the different classes of society on 
vanous oeccusions. The tractate exists in) two 
recensions, ἃ longer (A972) and a shorter one (xp). 
The latter, dealing almost exclusively with the 
1ules of hte prescribed for the ‘disciples of the 
wise,’ is of a very spiritual natine. Lastly, we 
have to note here the other tractates ed, by 
Kirchheim, inelnding, besides those mentioned 
ahove, (he tractates dealing with the laws. re- 
latine to Zidh (wes), μον (Nu 15°); “Abadi 
(ΟΡ), ‘Slaves’; “μιλῶ (e'm2), ‘Samaritans’ ; 
and Gerine (073), § Proselytes ἡ 

The works recorded thus far, though containing 
occasional hermeneutical elements, convey, owing 
to their scantiness and the long intervals at: which 
they occur, bata faint idea of the interpretatory 


* Sec S Schechter's mtroduction to his edition of Aboth ἃ R, 
Nathan, Vienna, δ᾽ 

tSee Dr Joel Maller’s tatioduction to his edition of the 
Mitaechet Soferim, 

tSee N Bru, ‘Die Talmudischen Tractate uber Trauer um 
Veistorbenc’ (Jakrbucher der Jud. Litt, pp. 1-57). 
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work of the Tannaimn. 
the earlier Midrash, which has come down to us 
in the following works:—the MécAiltd (xnb20), 
‘Measure’ on a portion of Exodus; the Siphré 
(2p), ‘the Books’ on portions of Numbers and 
the whole of Deuteronomy, both Afidrashimn 
emanating from the school of Ishmael; and the 
Siphra (κἼ50) or Térath Nohdnim (op myn), ‘The 
Book’ or ‘ The Law of the Pnests’ on Leviticus, 
a product of the school of Ii. ‘Akiba. Besides 
these fairly complete works we also possess fray- 
ments of a Mékhilta of R. Shim'on ἢ. Yohai on 
Exodus, and of a small Siphra@ (xp app) on Num- 
bers, both originating in the school of R. ‘Akiba; 
and of a Mékhilia on Deuteronomy, coming from 
the school of R. Ishmael.* The exegetical system 
of the Kabbis, forming the basis of the Midrash, 
rew with the rise of the new schools, the seven 
1ermeneutical rules of Hillel having been developed 
by R. Ishmael into thirteen, and expanded (par- 
ticularly as regards their application in the depart- 
ment οἱ Haggadd) by Τὶ. Heliezar, the son of li. Jose 
of Galilee, into thirty-two or thirty-three rules ; 
whilst rules of interpretation of other distin- 
guished Rabbis are also mentioned. The practical 
object of the Midrash was the deduction ΟΥ̓ new 
Mdlakhéth from the Scriptures, or the finding of 
a ‘support’ (ΚΝ) for the old ones. It is very 
difficult. to determine in which cases the Jludrash 
preceded the Halakha, and in which the Halakha 
preceded the Midrash, but it may be safely 
assumed that in most cases where the interpre- 
tation of the Rabbis is forced and far-fetched the 
Mtlakha was first handed down by tradition as an 
ancient usage or custom, and the Diblical ‘support’ 
was invoked only to give it the weight of Seriptane 
authority. Here are one or two instances, which, 
given in the Janguage of the Rabbis, may convey 
some idea of the vivid style of the Alidrash— 

‘R. Ishmael, R. ’Ehezer bo ‘Agurya, and Tt. 
‘Akiba were walking on the high-1oad, and Levi 
Ilassadar and R. Ishmael the son of R. Eliezer 
b. ‘Azarya were walking behind them. And 
then the following question was put before them, 
“Whence is it to be interred that danger of 
life ‘removes’ the Sabbath?” . . . KR. Jose of 
Galilee answered, ‘It is written, BuT (qs) any 
Sabbaths ye shall keep (Ex 31"); the (limiting 
ee) ἮΝ teaches, there are Sabbaths which thou 

eepest, others which thou ‘removest’ (the latter in 
cases of danger of lite).” It. Shim'‘on ἢ. Manasya 
says, ‘‘ Behold Scripture says, And ye shall keep the 
Sabbaths, for it w holy unto you (ib. ν.1), the 
Sabbath is given to you (with stress on the word 
n2>) to desecrate in case of need, but thon art 
not given to the Sabbath”? (Aféhhiltd, ad loc.). 
Other Rabbis base this £dla@kh@ on the logical 
pacivle of ἃ forteors (721m Sp, one of the hermen- 
eutical rules of Hillel), but none disputes the 
Hélakha in itself, which had evidently the authority 
of ages. Another instance is the interpretation of 
Vix 2174 (cf. Lv 24"): ‘diye for eye, that is, money 
(amounting to the value of the eye). Thou sayest 
money, perhaps it means the real eye (dc. that his 
eye should be blinded in retaliation for the organ 
which he has destroyed). Τὰ. Eliezer said, ‘‘ It 1s 
written, And he that killeth a beast he shall restore, 
and he that killeth a man shall be put to death 
(liv 247), The Scripture has thus put together 
damages caused to a man and those caused to a 
beast. As the latter may be atoned for by pay- 
ing (the damages), so can also the former (except 
in cases of murder) be punished with money”? 

*See on these Mudrushim: 1. H. Weiss’ Introduction to his 
edition of the Sura (Vienna, 1862); Μ Fricdmann’s Introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Méehit/tad (Vienna, 1870); Dr. Lewy, 
Ein Wort uber die ‘Mechilta des 2 Semon’ (Breslau, 1889) ; 


and Dr. 1). Hoffmann, Zur Einleitung in die halachvechen 
Aluiraschim (Berlin, 1886-87). 
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For this we must turn to | (Siphra Lev. ad loc.; Mékhilta ad loc.; Babi 


Aummd, 836). This argument, called wap (an- 
alogy of matter), is in direct opposition to tho 
literal sense of the Scriptures, which implies the 
us talionis in unmistakable terms; but it was only 
meant to lend some biblical sanction to a Jla@lakha 
that had been a controverted point between the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees for centuries before. 
lt is different, when we read, for instance, with 
regard to the law, And the land shall ieep 
Sabbath to the Lord (Lv 257): ‘One might think 
that it is also forbidden to die pits, canals, 
and caves (this being a disturbance of the land) 
in the sabbatical year, therefore we have an 
inference to say, Zhow shalt neither sow thy field 
nor prune thy vineyard (εὑ. v.4), proving that it 
is only work connected with vineyaid and field 
that is forbidden.’ In instances like this, where 
the interpretation has nothing forced or strange 
about it, αὐ would not. be risky to assume that the 
fdlakha was the outcome ot the Alidrash. But. 
10 is not. such mere practical questions that lave 
produced the vast Midrash literature, A great 
portion of it is simple commentary, though some- 
times reproduced in that vivid dialogue style 
which makes it appear Aidrash like. E 9. nd 
ye shall take a hi of hyssop and shall dy it in 
the blood that is 53 (Ἰὰλ {255}, on which the Ale  λεδα 
(ad loc.) has the following comment: ‘The Serip- 
tures tell us that he carves out a hole on the side 
of the threshold over which he kills (the passover 
Jamb); for io means simply the threshold, as it is 
said, Ju theer setting af their thresholds by my 
threshold (Corny pee ιν 438, ch UNX and Vualg.). 
This 1s the opinion of I. Ishmael R.Alsiba says 
AD means nothing else but a vessel, as 10 is said, 
the bowls (850), che snuffers, the basins? (1 KK 7, ef. 
Aram. versions and connmentanes) Another ex- 
ample may be taken from the expression my from 
the holy things of the children of dsracl (Lv 227) on 
which the Siphra comments: 7713 (a noun, derived 
from 19794) means nothing else but separation. And 
so he says which scparateth himself fiom me ny (Mak 
14”), and he says again, They separated backwards 
(π Is 1. Such instances of mere vyp (simple 
meaning) could be cited by hundreds, and it is not 
impossible that many more were omitted by the 
seribes, who considered such renderings of words 
and definitions of terms as universally known 
through the medium of the various versions, and 
henee not sufficiently mpoitant to be copied.* Τὴ 
the /faggade portions of the Alidrash the elements 
of simple cvegesis are less prominent -a fact which 
is casily explained by their subjective character, 
Sometimes the interpreter ΟἹ preaches is so deeply 
convineed of the truth of the lesson he has to 
teach that he feels no compunetion in interweav- 
ing it with biblical texts, and putting it into 
the mouth of a biblical hero. Thus we read in 
the Siphra with reference to Ly 9° 7his aw the 
thing which the Lord commands ye shall do: 
* Moses said unto Israel, Do remove the evd desire 
(329 -x) from your hearts. be all in awe and of 
one counsel to worship before the Omnipresent. 
As he is the Sole One in the world, so shall you 
service be single-heaited, as it 1s said, Carcnrise 
the foreskin of your heart, for the Lord your God 
is the God of gods and the Lord of lords (Tt 1015. 17), 
and then the glory of the Lord shall appear unto 
you (Lv 9°)? The thought expressed in this inter- 
pretation is that the manifestation of the Divine 
ylory is the reward for the fulfilment of a com- 
mandment, and is sure to occur whenever Israel 
accomplishes the laws of the Torah in true devo- 
tion and single-heartedness of spirit. Occasion- 

*See Friedmann’s ZJntroduction to the Mekhiita, p. lxxvi, 


and Dr. J, Dobschutz' brochure, Die ecnfjache Bibelexegese der 
Zannacm (Breslau, 1893). 
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ally the preacher in his enthusiasm leaves the | skill and called ‘the mountain-mover’ ; his colleague 


text altogether and rushes off into a sort of hyn, 
as, for instance (Ex 151), £ will praise God, on 
which the Mchhilt@ (ad luc.) :-—' T will give praise 
to God that he is mighty... that he is wealthy 
... that he is wise... that he is merciful 
... that he is a judve ... that he is faithful.’ 
Each attribute is followed by a proof from Serrp- 
ture, and the whole is a paraphrase of 1 Ch 2g! 15 
The constant citing of parallel passaves by way of 
illustration is a main feature of the Midrash, e.g. 
Siphré on Nu 15 ‘And ye shall not seek after your 
own heart and your own eyes oryy: By this latter 
ix meant adultery, as it is said, And Samson said to 
his futher, Get her for me, lor she is pleasing to my 
eycs’ (yya Je 145. Again, Dt 63 And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with οὐ thy heart and all 
thy soul? where the Siphré@ adds by way of com- 
ment: ‘Even if he should take away thy soul. 
And so he (the Psalmist, 4424), Fea, for thy sake 
are we hilled all the day long? The ereat 
execetical principle was, ‘The words of the Torah 
are poor (or deficient) in one place but sich im 
another, as it is suid, She es like the merchants 
ship: she bringeth her food from afar? (Pi 3s; 
Jerus. Talin. Rosh Heshshana 58d), 

iv. The σιν. owpes Speakers,’ ‘Inter. 
preters’; a destenation commonly applied to the 
authorities who flourished 220-500, and whose main 
activity consisted in expounding the Mishna. Phe 
seats of learning were no Joneer confined to Pales- 
tine, preal schools having agisen, as am the tame 
of the Zannean, in various places in Babyloniy, 
destined even to overshadow the former. "Phe 
Babylonian teachers (who received ordination) bear 
as a rule the title Ata (22) m contradistinetion 
to them Palestinian bieUliren who were called 
Nabi C2). The most important among the 
“dimoreon wave the tollowing στ 

Ferst Generation (220-280).—(a) Palestine Ἢ, 
Jannai, of whom we have a saying m the Mishna ; 
Ni. Miya and Ro Uoshaya Rabha, the supposed com- 
ee of the Tésephta (see above); Ne Joshua b. 

wvi, the subject of many legends, to whom various 

mystical treatises (descriptions of paradise and hell, 
ele.) are altuibufed; Ti Johanan (hb. Nappaha) οἱ 
Sepphoris and ‘Tiberias, disciple of KR. Judah and 
the most prominent teacher m= Palestine during 
the 31d cent, and his dnrother-in-law lt. Shim‘on 
bo Τα. (ὦ). Babylon: Alba Atthha (‘Long 
Abba’), commonly cited by dis tithe Rab. He 
‘went up? (from Babylon) to Palestine together 
with dus unele Ἰὼ γὼ (mentioned above) to 
study under RK. Jehuda, and on dus return founded 
at Sura the school over whieh he presided : Samuel 
axsnay (the astronomer), a relative of Rab, and, 
like him, a disciple of R. Judah (though he did not 
receive ordimation from lain), Lle became head of 
the school in Nehardea. 

Second Generation (2380-800) - (a) Palestine: TR. 
Eleazar b. Pedath, HR. Simlai, 2. Assi (also Iss. and 
R. Ammi) (also Imm), and R.’Abnha. The first 
four emigrated to Palestine fiom Babylon ; windst 
R. ’Abuha, who was a native of Palestine, taught 
in Cresarea, where he often had controversies with 
Christian teachers. The famous Maqqadist BR, 
Shainuel b. Nahmani alse belongs to this genera- 
tion. (6) Babylon: KR. Huna (Sura), R. Jehuda 
(b. Jeheskel), founder of the school of Pumbeditha; 
R. Uisda, R. Shesheth, founder of a school in Shilln. 
All these were disciples of Rab and Shamuel, or ot 
one of them. 

Third Generation (320- 370),—This period marks 
the decay of the schools in Palestine, a consequence 
of the relivious persecutions inaugurated under the 
reign of Constantine. (a) Palestine: Jeremia, hi. 
Jona, and hi. José. (δ) Babylon: Rabbah (777) b. 
Nahmani (Pumbeditha), famous for his dialectical 
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R., Joseph, a great authority on Targum, whose wide 
acquaintance with all branches of the Law brought 
him the title of ‘Sinai’; their pupils “Abayi and 
Raha (x37), both famous for the ingenious methods 
exemplified in their controversies scattered all over 
the Bab, Talmud ; 2. Papa, founder of a school in 
Nares. 

Fourth Generation (375-427).—(a) Palestine: R. 
Shamuel (b. Jose b. R. Bun) ; (ὁ) Babylon: R. Ashi 
(Sura); Τὰ. Kahana κα. (Pumbeditha), and Amemar 
(Nehardea). ‘The former is credited with having 
begun the compilation of the Bab. Talmud. 

Fifth Generation (427-500).—Babylon: Mar bar 
RK. Asti; Rubbina (contraction of Rab Abina (Sura)), 
and Jt. Tosphaa (Pumbeditha). The two latter were 
mieatly Instrumental in accomplishing the work 
commenced by KR. Ashi, fimshing the compilation 
of the Dab, Talmud, and reducing it to writing. 

The literary productions of these two schools 
are largely embodied in the two Talmnds bearing 
the title of their native countries: (4) Palestinian 
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Talmud called the Talmud of Jerusalem, ‘oery‘n, 
wlaich is also more conectly culled (since there were 
no schools in Jerusalem after the destruction of the 
temple) sayyoi’n Seen pox “πὶ and ΚῚΣ 7 es f the 
‘Talmud of (the childien of) the Lind of fsrael,’ ‘the 
Tahaud (or the Gemera) of (the people of) the West.’ 
(/) The Babylonian Talmud ‘22 7, which (though 
only oceurninmg once) was also huown under the 
101. of mracweix 5 {πὸ Talmud of the people of the 
Kast ἢ The main olyect of the Talmuds ts the inter- 
pretation of the Mi-shna, tracing tts sources, σαν τη 
Its reasons, explamme obsenre passages, as well 
as teal or seeming contradictions, by the aid ot 
parallel passages m the ‘external Mistmas,’ and 
Mustrating its matter and expanding its contents 
(especnilly in the Tranches of ἅν} Jaw) by giving 
such cases as life and altered cirenmetances were 
constantly furnishing. lias perhaps am this latter 
quality that the teat of the ‘Talmud poet as 
distinguished from the Mishna is called Gemdara 
x77), meaning, according to some authorities, 
‘Supplement’? or Complement to the Muashna.t 
The Talninds differ in various minor respects. Thins, 
the non-Helnew portions of the Jerus. Talmud are 
composed in the West Aram. dialect, whilst these 
of the Bab, Talmud αὶ written in an Last Aram. 
idiom, closely related to the Syr. and still more 
akin to the Mandaic language. ‘The style ot the 
Jerus. Talmud is more concise, its discussions less 
diffuse, than those of the Bah. ‘Talmud. The 
former 1s altogether free fiom the casutstic and 
lengthy discourses on imaginary cases which form a 
special feature of the productions of the Master 
Rabbis It should, however, be remarked that, so 
far as dialect and diction are concerned, the Bah. 
Talmud is not always uniform, there being various 
tractates, such as Nédarim, Nazir, Témira Me ila, 
and Avérithéth, which betray certain grammatical 
forms and peculiarities of style, reminding us in 
some places of the dielion of the Talmud of 
JorudelGii Apart from the main object as de- 
seribed, the text of the Mishna serves sometimes 
(particularly in the Bab. Talmud) as a mere peg 
on which to fasten matter having hardly any 
connexion with the contents of the latter. Z.g. 


* See IQR ix. 120. 

t Neither the Jerus nor the Bab Talm extends over all the 
CO (or 68) tractates of the Mishna The Jerus Tatm. has Gena ἃ 
‘othe first four orders of the Mishna and to three chapters im 
the tractate Niddd in the sixth order; bul in the second order 
there 1s mnsung the Gémdra to the last four chapters of the trac- 
tate Shabliath, to the third chapter of the tractate Makkoth, and 
im the fourth order to the tractates "*Ab6th and Eduyydth. The 

jab Talm. has Gémere as follows: in the first ordcr to tractate 
Béerakhoth only, τὰ the second order, tractate Shehalin 1s 
omitted; inthe fourth order, tractates Abath and‘ Eduyydth are 
omitted 5 in the fifth order, tractates Middéth and Kinnim are 
omitted ; in vhe sixth order, Gémara to tractate Nddda alone. 
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the lines in Mishna tractate Gi/tin, ‘that the laws 
regarding the σικάριοι (ἃ name under which certain 
leaders of the Zealot: bands were known) did not 
ap ily to the land of Judwza, are follow ed in the Bab. 
Tatnad by a legendary account of the wars pre- 
ceding the destruction of the second temple, and 
various incidents connected with it, extending ovel 
more than 5 folio pages (554-58a). Again in thie 
tractate Baba Bathra, the aceidental remark πὶ 
the Mishna, that a volume (or roll) containing the 
Scriptures mherited by two or more Jnothers niust 
not be divided among them by cutting it up mto 
its constituent. books even when the parties agree 
to this, provokes m the Gémdrd (of the Bab. 'Tal- 
mud) ἃ discussion relating to the arangement of 
the Canon of the O'T, 1ts rise, and the dates at 
which the various books included in it were com- 
posed, accompanied by a long discoutse on the 
particular nature of the Book of Job, the character 
and date of its hero, tovether with a few renarks 
on other biblical personages, which covers nearly 
8 folio pages (180-L7a). This process of inserting 
matter but shehtly connected with the text is at 
times carned futher by adding to the insei ted 
matter other topics having aw similar slight con- 
nexion with if. As an instance of this process 
we may tegard the following. Mishna Loakhoth, 
ch. ix. 1, runs, ‘He who sees a place in which 
iniracles were performed for the sake of Israel 
says, Praised be he who wrought miracles [0] 
our fathers in this place. By way of illustiation 
the Gémard (Bab. Talm. th, 547) cites an fextermal 
Mishna’ in which it is taught that ‘Tle who sees 
the crossings of the Red Sea (de. the place at 
whieh the Jews erossed the Red Sea, [x 1453}, or 
the crossings of the Jordan (Jos 38")... 1s bound 
to give thanks and praise to the Omnipresent’ 
(Malém). The fast words suggest a quotation of 
R. dehuda im the name of Rab, adding to the 
number of those who are under the obligation to 
give thanks, also the four cases enumerated in 
Ps 107 (people returning fiom a sea voyape, 
coming back from a journey through the desert, 
recovering from a serious Ulness, or released from 
prison, 546). ‘This statement, 1s followed by several 
other sayings (546, 55@) which have no other con- 
nexrion with the preceding matter than identity of 
authorship, all beme cited in the name of Rah 
One of these citations is to the eflect that tor 
three things man should in particular ynay to 
God (who alone can grant them): 6a good kine, 
a good yeur, and a good dream? (550); but the 
last word again suggests a new train of thought 
on the subject of dieains, their inte: pretation and 
fulfilment, which forms the theme of the next 
6 folho pages (550-576), Owine to these sudden 
and violent changes from subject. to subject, the 
style of the Talmud becomes very uncertain and 
rather rambling ;* but, on the other land, it is 
this very circumstance that keeps the ‘sea of the 
Talinud’ in constant motion, relieving it trom the 
monotony and tedious repetition so peculiar to the 
majority of theological works dating from those 
early ages. Indeed, owing to tis facility for diag- 
ging in whatever interested the compilers οὐ. the 
scribes, the Talmud almost loses the character of a 
work of divinity, and assumes more the character 
of an encyclopaedia, reproducing the knowledee of 
the Rabbis during the first five centuries on all 
possible subjects, whether secular ΟΥ relivious. 
Chis is, as already indicated, particularly the case 
with the Bab. Talmud, the J/aggdada of which 1s 
very discursive and rich in all κοι τα of folk-lore. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
authorities im whose names the strangest stories 
* It is this discursiseness which makes a proper tlanslation of 
the ‘Talmud almost impossible. see M2 Fricdmann’s brochure, 
minona nywx Sy 205, Vienna, 1595 (Heb.). 
EXTRA VOL.—5 
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are sometimes communicated are often Rabbis 
from Palestine, whose sayings and statements 
were as ninch studied and discussed in the East 
as they were in the West, 

v. The Seberae ΠΣ. 6 Explaineis’ or ὁ Medi 
tators’ (upon the words of their predecessors), 
Whose activity is supposed to have extended ever 
the whole of the Gth century. The most important 
among them are Rabbah Jose (Pumbeditha) and R 
‘Abar (of Be Unthim), whe flourished about the 
beginning of the 6th cent., and probably shared 
largely mn the compilation work of the last of the 
“lmordin s amd OK. Gaza (Sura) and Re Stmona 
(?Vumibeditha), who belonged to the middle ot the 
same century. The actiity of the Sehoraz, about 
Whose lives we know httle, consisted σα αν in com- 
mento upon the Pahoud by means of explanatory 
speeches, and contiibuting to it seme additional 
controversies marked by peenharity of style and 
by absence of the names of those engaged in the 
dialozue, as well as by insertion of final decisions 
upon Che differime opinions ot their predecessors." 
The school of the Svboracis peeuliar to Babylon, 
there being no corresponding class of teachers τὴ 
Palestine Nor is there any rchable tradition, re- 
garding the compilation of the Jeruas. Palnud, by 
Whom it was necomplished, and when it was nnder- 
taken. Maimonides’ statement, (hat Re dohauan 
composed the Jerus. Talmud, ean, simee this work 
conliuns quantities of matter dating fiom a much 
later period, mean only that by the aid of the 
schools he founded, this Hubhi was Lurgely instru. 
mental in giving vise tow work embodyine the 
teachings of the later Western authorifies, But in 
consequence of religious persecutions and politica! 
jligearimaites the decay of the schools set im too 
carly to permit even such comparative complete- 
ness and finish as are to be found in the Bab, 
Talmud, whieh is itself [αὖ from perteetion in thris 
respect Indeed the abruptness of the discussions 
of the Pal. Talmud, the frequent absence of formule 
introducing quotations or marking the begmmning of 
the treatment of a fresh subject.or the conclusion 
of an old one, as well as the meacreness of its 
matter where the aualogy of the Bab Talmud would 
suggest the preatest fulness, and the facet that at 
has no Gemeard at all on the Sth order (snertices), 
which is so stronety represented im the Bab. ‘Pal- 
mud, | - all these ας πεν ἀπο convey the mipnes- 
“ion that the Jerus. Tahund was never subinitted 
to ἃ real conscious compilation with the object of 
presenting posterity with a completed work. What 
was reduced to writing does not give up a work 
ἌΤΙ ΘΟ out after a preconcerted plan, but athe 
represents ἃ series of jottines answering to the 
needs of the various individual writers, and largely 
intended to strengthen the memory. And thus 
laching the authority enjoyed by the Mishna and 
the Bab. Talmud, which were the products ot (he 
weat centres of learning, the Jerus. Talmud was, 
for a long time αὖ least, not elevated to the rank 
οἱ a national work, and it 15. therefore casy to 
understand low such portions of 1f as had not 
much τ upon actual practice were permitted 
todisappeu, Altogether, the people of Palestine 
were, as an old Rabbi said, ‘sick with oppression,’ 

"On all these pomts sce N. Brull's essay, ‘The botstebiunes- 
gweeluchte des hah. T. aly Schiutworhes’, and Weise, as above, 
volo yp Z0ath, and νον αν op ΠῚ 

¢ The question Whether the Jered Talmud ever had Génicera 
to the trith order is best diseussed in the Lleladute by Ostag 
Η Sehon, who on csecilent grounds mamas that such a 
Gomera must have exited Butaboist be stated that hitherto, 
not even in the Care collechicus, Whieh hose restored to us 
60 Inany lost works, hay @ single ne τσὴ ἃ up to confirm 
schoirs hypothesis About the pecultanties of the fourth 
order, see 1 Lewy, /nferpretetion des 1 «μι μα des patust 
Tulmud-Traktats Ne rkin (Breslau, 169, p 205 but compare 
also the reterenecs to the other authorities there given. This 
vasay as the hist pice of wash yet done on the redaction of 
the Jerus Talinud 
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and had no time to spare for the niceties of the 
Hilakha, ‘and did not listen to the words of 
: . : : 
Talmud (in the narrower sense of  diseussing 
the legal portions of 1t) and the Mishna.’? The 
deeper was their devotion to the Haggada, which 
gave them ‘words of blessing and consolation.’ 
Chis will account for the comousness of the 
Hiaggadw liternture, which reached its highest 
development during the period of the ’Amoraun. 
This hterature is embodied in the Jltrashim to 
various books of the OT as well as in certain inde- 
pendent /laggadic treatises, Lhe contents of which, 
though possibly compiled at a later age, are made 
up ot the homilies and moralizing exhortations 
givon in the names of the same Palestinian Rabbis 
who figure as authorities in the two Talmuds. 
They, however, form a literature by themselves, 
never having served as sources or dactors of the 
Talmud, though they ate sometimes useful as 
parte! mssages to the /laggadi portions of the 
atter, They thus do not fall within the seope of 
this article. It 1s, however, only fair to warn the 
theologian that though he may dispense, ¢.g., With 
the Prsiktda (collection of homilies mamly based on 
the Haphtdaréth) or the Midrash Shir Hashshirim 
(allegoric interpretations of the Song of Songs) in 
his study of the Talmud, he cannot do so safely in 
his study of the Rabbi, whose performance of his 
prophetic office is seen to best advantage In such 
morahzing works as those of which the Haggudve 
pieces Just mentioned are a fair specimen. 

LITERATURE (omiltang mostly such books as have already been 
referred to in the notes) —Epriions There are very feweritieal 
editions of theancient. Rabbumeal literature, though new reprints 
are constantl, appearing = Phe following, however, deserve 
special notice, Mishna, Naples, 1492, ed. pri; Alishna... 
hatinitate donamt. .. 4 Sarenhusius, Amstelod., 1698; 7he 
Mishna, edited from aunque MS, by ΝῪ Ἡ Lowe, Cainbridee, 
Ἧι Mushnayoth. Hebraischer Te ct mit Punktation, Deutscher 
Thersetzung, von A. Samter, Berlin, 1887 (ποῦ yet finished) 
Most editions have, as ἃ rule, the commentaries of ‘Obadyva dit 
Kertinoro and of Yom Tob Lipman Heller (1p OY M5pin), or the 
commentary of Maimonides (not as frequently os the two 
former), As nsetul cditions for students, the tractates edited 
by Strack may be recommended — Togephta, edited by Zucker- 
mande} (after MSS), Pasewalk, 1880. Jerus J'almud, Venice, 
1693, ed pr, Krotosehin, 1866, and Zitonnr, 1860-67. This 
laxt edition has several commentaries, Of single tractates there 
have appeared, among others, Berukhoth, Pea, and Déma'i, with 
thecommentary dhabath Zion, by ἡ. Frankel, anda partof babe 
Kama with a commentary byl. Lewy Bab Talmud, Venice, 
1520, with the commentaries of [t. Solomon b. Isaac. and the 
(losses ofthe Franco-German Rabbiscalled Tosa photh (Additions) 
The last and best edition of the Talmud is that which appeared 
mm Wilna, 1880-86, 25 vol4. ‘The Vere lectioncs un Mischnam εἴ 
wn Talmud Babylomeum, by Raph. Rabbinowiez, consisting ot 
iévols , and extending over a large part of the Bab Talmud, 15 a 
moat important work for the critical study of the Talmud Also 
fo he consulted a8 the work Dg ΠΣ ΟΠ mrboah DIP, honipys- 
berg, 1860, restoring the words and passages omitted or corrupted 
by the censors, Ot angle tractates we have only to notice here 
the 7'ract, Makkoth, ed. Friedmann, Wien, 1888 * 

INTRODUCTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPIUCGAL: N. Krochmal "2122 ΜῊ 
yon, Lemberg, 1851 (Heb); L. Zunz, Dee Gottesdienstlichen 
Vortruge der Juden2, Frankfurt-a.-M, 1892; M Steimsechneider, 
Jewish Literature, δὲ 1-7, London, 1857; 4%. Frankel, ‘279 
mw, Hodegetica in Mischnam . . . Lipsim, 1859 (Ueb.); by 
the sane, “Doers aD, Tntroductio in Talmud Hierosolo- 
mitanim, Breslau, 1870 (Heb), Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 
vols. 3 and 4 (Germ ); Dérenhourg, Hesaa sur Phistorre et la 
géograplic de la Palestine apres les Thatimwt et les autres 
sources rabbiniques (Paris, 1867); 1. H. Wess, ree a4 
Zur Geschichte der Judischen Tradition, vols. 1-33 Strack, 


* A good bibliographical account of the various reprints of 
the Bab. Talmud ig to be found in Rabbinowicz’s Sy exp 
sobna np, Munehen, 1877, whilst. a short Inst of the various 
MSS in the different hbraries is given by Strack in his Funlec- 
tung, p 704, It should, however, be noted that the last 20 
years have brought to light many Talmudical pieces, not hnown 
to any Inbhographer, They arc still awmuting description, Mr 
Elkan N Adler's library (London) 1s especially rich in early prints 
not known to Rabbinowicz; whilst the Cambridge collections, 
both in the possession of the University Library and in that of 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson (now in Westminster Colleye), 
contain many MSS fragments of the Bab and Pal. Talmuds of 
the highest critical value. 
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E:nleitung in den Thalmud, Leipzig, 1804; M. Mielziner, Intro- 
duction te the Talmud, Cincinnati, 1804 ; Schurer, GJ V4, i. § 3 Εἰ, 
Lerpaig, 1890 (Germ ). For popular accounts see E. Deutsch, 
The Talmud, Viuladelphia, 1800 ; A. Darmesteter, The Talmud, 
Philadelphia, 1897. 

DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS: Nathan b. Yehiel (of the 11th 
cent.), WW 15D, 1480, ed. pr. This work was last edited or 
rather incorporated in the Arukh Completum ., . auctore 
Nathane plio Jechwhs ... corrupt explemt critice Alex. 
Kohut, 8 vols., Wien, 1878-92; Joh. Buatorf, Lexicon Chal- 
daicum Talinudicum et Rabbeunicum, Vasel, 1640; Jacob Levy, 
Neuhebruisches und chaldaisches Woerterbuch uber die Tal- 
mudim und Midraschum, Leipag, 1870; M. Jastrow, Dicton- 
ary of the Tarqumim, the Talmud Babli and Jerushalmi, Lon- 
don and New York, 1886; Sam. Krauss, Gruechische und latein- 
ische Leinworter 1m Talmud, Ardrasch, und Tarqum ... 
Berlin, 1898; W. Bacher, Die alteste Termanologie der yudischen 
Schriftauslegung: Ein Worterbuch der bibelexegetischen Kunat- 
eprache der Tannaiten, Levpzag, 1890, H. Lo Strack and OC. 
Siegtried, Lehrbuch der Neuhebruuchen Sprache... Warlsruhe 
and Leipzy, 1884; A. Geyer, Lehr- und Lesebuch der Sprache 
der Mishnah, Breslau, 1645 (Germ.); 1 ἢ. Weiss, ped pep 
δ, Wien, 1865 (Heb.); G Dalman, Grammatek des Judisch- 
Palastunischen Aramuisch, Lerpay, 1894 (Germ.); 8 Ὁ, Luz 
zatto, Elementi grammatical del... dialetio Talmudico 
Babilonese, Padua, 1865 (Ital), of which o Germ. tr was 

repared by M. ΜΚ. Kruger, and was published in Breslau, 1873 ; 
zevias, Grammar of the Bab. Talim , Canemnati, 1900. 

The attempts towards translating the Talmud are many and 
various <A full account of them will be found in Dr Erich 
Bischoff's Kritische Geachichte der Thalmud-Ubersetzungen aller 
4Zotenund Zungen, Frankfurt-a.-M 1899 (Germ.). The present 
writer can, however, recommend only the following books: On 
the Mishnasce above On Manor tractates Masecheth Sopherim, 
by J. Muller, Lerpzig, 1878: Derech Hrez Suta, by A lawrogy, 
Konigsbery, 1886. Jerus. Talim . A Waunsche, Der jerusalem- 
aweche Taimud wm seinen haayadischen Bestandtheilen ms 
Dentsche ubertragen, Zurich, Uss0 Bab. Talm . A Translation 
of the treatwe Chaquyah, by A W. Streane, 1891; Tractate Baha 
Mena anit deutscher Ubersetzuny . bv A Samter, Berlin, 
1876; Der Bab Talmud in seinen UWagadisehen Bestand- 
theien wortgetreu wbersetzt, by Wunsche, 1685 9 The student 
would do well to consult. always, when reading a /laqqadie text, 
the following standard works by W. Bacher: Die «γαῖα der 
Babylonischen, Aimoruer, Strassburg, 1870, Die Agada der 
Tannaiten, Strassburg, 1884; Die Agada der Patastinischen 
Amoruer, Strassburg, 1802. S. SCHECHTER. 


SIBYLLINE ORACLES.-—Thecollection of Jewish 
and Christian poems which pass under the name 
of the Sibyl covers in its time of production a 
veriod of many centuries, reaching back inte at 
ioe the 2nd cent. B.c., and coming down (when 
its Intest developments are included) far into the 
Middle Ages. When we take further into account 
that, even im its first Jewish and Cliistian forms, 
Sibyllism was merely an attempt to transplant a 
feature of literature that was eenturies old, and 
already effete in the pagan world, i will be seen 
that it constitutes a very important. element in 
historical theology, and one which has had every 
influence upon the mind of man that eould be 
secured for it by the exercise of authority (operat- 
ing through the State as in Roman life, or throuch 
great names as in the case of the Christian Chureh), 
supported as that authority was by the natural 
love of the seeret and mysterious which charac- 
terizes the major part of men im all periods of 
human history. 

The original Sibyl is very nearly the equivalent 
of ‘prophetess’ in the Gr. and Rom. world ; the 
derivation of her name from an assumed com- 
bination of Xs (for Θεός) and μουλή (in a form 
βυλλά) goes back to Varro (οἵ, Lact. Div. Inst. 
1. 6); and, although it may be (and probably is) 
invalid philologically, it is sufficient evidence of 
the character assigned to the persons known as 
Sibyls, who had the knowledge (as it was supposed) 
of the Divine will in the fatalistic sense, and were 
in the habit of recording the fiats of that Divine 
will in various oracular and prophetic ways. 
Accordingly, they eould be consulted, either im 
some specinl antrum or grotto, or through an 
inspection of such prophecies as they had com- 
mitted to wriling. Now, according to the ancients, 
there were a mwnber of such Sibyls, known some- 
times by actual names, and sometimes by the 
places where they prophesied, as the Chaldean, 
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Erythrean, Delphic, etc. But for practical pur- 
oses the one that exercised the commanding in- 
uence over the Christian Church to which we 

have alluded above is the Cunmwean Sibyl. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that this commanding 
influence is merely a case of survival from the 
Roman State religion. And the question for the 
student of the Sib. Oracles as we have them extant, 
is as to the extent of the survival. Tt can he 
tested under the heads of (1) the lunguage, (2) the 
form, (3) the matter of the ancient and the more 
modern oracles. 

The Rom. tradition affirmed that these oracles 
had originally been offered by a certain Sibyl te 
a certain Roman king (say Tarquinius Superhus), 
but at an excessive price ; the price being refused, 
she departed and destroyed a certain part of het 
books, and returned to offer the remainder at the 
original price; and, after this process had been 
repeated a certain number of times, the king was 
sufficiently interested to buy the remainder, which 
thus became in the Roman government a State 
deposit of information concerning the futme, 
placed under the contro! of the auguis or veri 
quindecemrerales, and to be consulted in time of 
exigency. 

There is no need to spend time in’ eniticisine 
the details of such a story, whieh is merely an 
attempt to find a vencrable origin tor a Roman 
practice ; for it is certain that the Roman govern- 
ment had such books of Sih. oracles, wlach they 
from time to time angmented or retaenched by 
various editorial processes, What is important to 
remember is—(i.) that these oracles were tor the most 
part, perhaps wholly, m Gicek; (i) that they 
werein heanmeten verse, probably with the hterary 
devices of alphabetic and acrostie writing ; (1) that 
they were concerued enter alia with the fortunes 
of the world at large and of the empire, the ages 
of the universe, and the collapse and reyuvenescence 
thereof. The first of these pots, and, m part, the 
second, may best be Wustrated by references to an 
actual oracle which has come down to us, presery ed 
by Phiegon, de Mirabil. α. 10, apparently fom a 
Ronan writer, Sextus Carminius, and dated in the 
year A.V.C. 629 (=B.c, 121). Tt relates to (he birth 
of a hermapliodite, wlich the oracle alludes to in 
the woids— 


καὶ rol more φημὶ γυναῖκα 
᾿Ανδρόγυνον τέξεσθαι ἔχοντά wep ἄρσενα πόντα 
Νηπίαχαι θ᾽ ὅσα θηλύτεραι φαίνουσι yuvaines 


Obviously, the oracle was made to suit the portent, 
and il was composed in hexsameters. At this tame, 
then, we know the method of formation of the 
oracles, and that the collection was subject to 
accretion or modification. They were waiitten, as 
all later oracles and books of oracles, m the reheous 
metre and language of Homer. Moteover, on ex- 
amination it will be found that. the oracle is acrostic, 
and apparently based upon an earlier acrostic which 
has been used, which was itself metrical. The 
books were therefore treated as sortes by the 
tugurs, but handled with freedom in secret so as 
to adjust the prophecies to the needs of the time. 
That they contained some scheme of the ayes of 
the world and of the ἀποκατάοτασις πάντων, 15. clear 
from Virvil’s 


‘Ultima Cumi venit iam carminis etas ; 
Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo.’ 
(Helog. iv. 4), 


and a number of similar considerations. 

_ All of these features are abundantly Ulustrated 
in the Jewish and Christian Sib. books. [t was 
necessary that they should be if the world was to 
swallow the literary deception that was being 
practised upon it. 
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It must not be supposed that such a gigantic and 
long-continued faa could have been carried on 
without mecting with eriticism from a people as 
acute and polished as the Gieeks. Wule it is 
certain that almost all the Fathers of the Chuich 
were firm believers in the inspiration of the Sibyls 
(for we need not doubt the honesty of Justin and 
Clement, of Tertullian, ot Lactantius, and a host of 
others, thoneh it is equally clear that the decery ed 
must have been near of hin to the deceivers), at 
was not possible that such keen wits as Lucian 
and Celsuxs should come under the spell. They 
‘aw at once that the Cliristians were making 
oracles to suit their own propaganda, and were 
quick to proclaunn the faet; and Lucian, in particular, 
hunself turned Sibyllist in order to tell in mock 
heroies the fortunes of Pareerinus and of Alexander 
of Abonoteichos. ‘This extant eritieisim and ridi- 
eule must. have been widely extended. We can 
trace from the successive Sibylists themselves 
the objections which they had to meet. One, of 
necessity, Was the dependence of the Sibyl upon 
Homer, tor Sibyllism is closely related to Centoism, 
and borrows Jines and expressions tieely from 
liomer. Fi was necessary, theretore, for the 
assumed Sibyl to explain that the borrowing was 
really on the side of that thief Homer. Aceord- 
ingly, the Sibyl herself attacks the supposed later 
poct in the folowme lhnes— 


καί τις ψευδογράφος πρέσβυς βροτὸς ἔσσεται αὗὖτις 
γευῤόπατρις᾽ δύσει δὲ φάος ἐν ὀπῃσιν cyow 
2. . ἐπέων γὰρ ἐμῶν μέτρων τε κρατήσει. 


(νας. Seb. αἱ. 1191}; 


endorsed by Tatian, who in 
his tract σαι the Grechs, § 41, maintains the 
superior date of the Sibyl to Homer. A closer 
examination, however, of the oracles 1eveals that 
Homer is not the only writer pillered; there is a 
constant coincidence wath thagments of Orphic 
hymns, which would certainly be much more pro- 
nounced if we were not limited in our comparison 
to the few fragments that have been conserved οἱ 
this lnanch of literatuie. Now, it is worth noticing 
that Clement of Alexandiia (the best 1ead of all 
the early Fathers in the matter of Gieck literature) 
expressly declares that the Sibyl is earlier than 
Orpheus; while, to quote anothe: author of nearly 
the same date, Tertullian will have it that the 
Sibyl is older than «dd other deterature (ef. Tert. adv. 
Nationes, ii. 19). Tt τῷ clear from these testimonies 
that there had been from the first. a critical dispute 
over the antiquity of the supposed Sibylline verses; 
at all events, the anti-Homerie strain in the Sibyl 
which we have quoted above occurs in verses which 
Alexandre assigns to the time of Antoninus Pins, 
and the writers who endotse the sentiment belong 
very nearly to the same period. And betore this 
tue there must have been an active Sibylline 
plopagands carried on by the early Christians, 
inost of whom were deceived and some of them 
deceivers. 

Something of a similar kind to this contest. 
between Homer and the Sibyl and Orpheus and the 
Sibyl] for priority, appears to have taken place at 
a later date in regard to Virgil. We have already 

ointed out that the acquaintance of Virgil with 
Sibylline oracles may be assumed, It does not 
follow that these oracles have anything to do with 
the extant colleetion ; rather they seem to be the 
Roman collection, which Virgil must have known 
by report, and perhaps by actual study of published 
or unpublished portions, Now it has been shown 
by Dechent (Ucber das ersle, zweite und elfte Buch 
der Sib, Weissugungen, 1873) that the eleventh 
book of the Oracles has coincidences of language 
with Virgil. The Sibyl] describes, for example 


and this Judgment is 
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bepin- - 
ἄρξει δ᾽ ἐκ γενεῆς τε καὶ αἵματος ᾿Ασσαράκοιο 
παῖς κλυτὸς ἡρώων, κρατερός τε καὶ ἄλκιμος ἂν ἡρ, 


which may be compared with 


‘Romulus, Assaraci quem saneuinis Ila mates 
Educet’ (Virg. ln. vi. 779). 


After desmibing the person and fortunes of 

fncas, the writer proceeds to explain that he 
verses Will be stulen by a later poet, much in the 
sine Junguage as we noted m Bh wi. for Homer— 


, Caen ᾿ ” - ᾿ ne 
καί τιν πρέσβυς ἀνὴρ σοφὸς ἔσσεται αὗτις ἀοιδός 
τοῖσιν ἐμοῖσι λύγοις μέτροι» ἐ«πίεσσι κρατήσα"" 
auras yap, πρώτιστον ἐμὰς ίβλουν ἀναπλώσει 
καὶ κρύψει μετὰ ταῦτα. 


But here we must, in view of the comerdences in 
Jangnaee between the Sibyl and the. Lied, under- 
Aland Virgil and not Homer as the supposed thict, 
Obviously, the Subylh-t, who is so anaious to be 
prior to Virgil, must have written a good while 
after Viredl, as is also shown by the reference to 
Vireil as hidmy the oracles. Alexandre refers 
this put of the oracles to the year A.b 2675 and 
it is interesting to oleerve that, not long after 
that date, the emperor Constantine in his oration 
to the Nicene Fathers invokes the authority of the 
Sibyl, and sugeests the dependence of Vigil apon 
her writings, quotime Virea) for convenience ina 
Greek venderme Τ{ is reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that the question of relative prionty 
between Virgil and the Sibyl belongs to this 
period of true 

It istobe noted, however, that the eailiest of all 
the books of oracles does not seem to have encoun- 
tered any such hostile reception Parts of what is 
now edited as the third book, HL 97-294, 491-fon., are 
assigned by Alexandre to the year l66R CG. Τὺ τὸ 
not decided whether the production of these verses 
was due to some active inquiry which was being 
made af the fine after extant oracles, which 
search might easily have led to the dabiieation of 
them by some doarned Alexandiian dew, or whether 
itis only one more example, to be added to miuny 
belonging to this time, of the transference of the 
text. of the LAN into Gr. verse. Whatever may 
be the renson, it is certain that the versilied story 
of the destruetion of the tower of Babel, with the 
poetic expansion that it was accomplished by the 
agency ob nuehty winds, was accepted as a fresh 
historical anthorty by contemporaries (Abydenus, 
Polyhiston, and, following them, Josephus), and as 
confirming the securacy of the biblical record from 
which it is derived, by Clement of Alexandria and 
Kiusebius, So that i does not appear that the 
eauliest Jewish portions of the Sibylline books 
wovoked the same hostility as those which are 
tater and defmitely Cloistian. They appear. to 
have met with an unquestionmyg acceptance. 


Tt will be convement to set down here the dates which have 
Teen assigned to the extant books Our first sebeme is that of 
Alexandre, whose Lecursus ad δ ον Libeos iw the store- 
house of material for all who wish to have a thorough huowledze 
of the subject. Accordie to hion— 

BPkoan HW 97-294 and 489 tin asa Jewhh work, written m 
Egypt in the year 166 οὐ 165 τὲ Ὁ 

Bh av, the oldest of the Christan Siby lines, was written in 
Asia in the Ist cent. A under Titus or Donntlian 

The Prommum to the collection (a fragment pres wed by 
Theophilus of Antioch) and Bh. vine 11 217-429, are probably 
by the same Chnistian hand, and wiutten im the beginning 
of the 2nd cent. under Trajan or Hadrian 

Bk vim 1-217, written by a Chnstian of a nuotenarian {y pe, in 
Mey pt im the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Bk oi He 295 48s and Bk. v. are Judwo-Christan, and were 
written in Egypt in the reign of Antoninus Pius 

Bks vi and vn are Christian (?heretical), and written in the 
reign of Alexander Severus, about a.p 234 


the flight of Afneas from Tioy in 11 1441, which 


“ Bhov VW 62 
"Bhs vel 1 τ], vt sar, im Av. 158, 
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hands in the middle of the 


ord cant é ΕΝ 
Bhs to andan 1 1-96, by Chriguan hands, in Asia in the 


nuddle of the drd cent : 
Bks a1 au am aiv., Judwo-Christian, Written in Ey) pt about 
the year 267 A ΝΜ. ἣ 
With this scheme of Alexandre nay bY compared that pro- 
pounded by Ewald. According to δ δὲ (Abhandéiagq uber 
Kutstehung Inhalt und Wath der Sub Sucker, Gottingen, 
1558) we have— ᾿ 
Bk oon 1 97-828, about bc 124. . 
Bh. aiv., about Ab 80 7 
“30, about Ap. 80 Ἃ 


PBke vine UW 1-360, ahont ap 31]. \ 

[Bk vin I 861-500, Ewald declares to be non-Sibyfline. J 

Bhs 1a ΠῚ “ον wbout ap 300. 

Bks ΧΙ au At 41, much later: Kwald imagines réfcrences to 
the emperor Odenatus and to the rise of Islam! |) 


Further discussions of dates of the whole or pare of the 
diferent books may be found in Fricdheb, Grae δι KLeipagy, 
1553), or Bleek (Theol Zeischrut, Berlin, 1510), or Decent (sce 
above) The different. yudgments anved at by these: wiiters 
would probably be rectificd by a closer study of the whole body 
of Sabyiline literature. So far, the best guide 16 Alexandre, 
whose 2 reursus 4 ἃ monument of patiently accunmlated Pacts 

EXDIHONS OF THE SEBVLLINE OR ACLES —The first published, por- 
tion of the Siby lines was the famous aerostic, 'ησου" Ἀριστος, sou 
vioz, 2wrap, Which was printed by Aldus — The first ed was olue 
to Aystus Letulous (Sixtus Birken) at Bisel in 1510 It con- 
fumed the fist eight books ὙΠῸ second (Lat ) ed was issued 
fiom the same printing-house (John Opotimus) in the following 
year The third (Ga -Lat) appeared) at) ΟῚ] τὰ. Τυρὼ, ‘The 
fourthed (that of Oproperus - hoch) appe acd at Paris in 1599, 
three vears alten the death of the editor In bs t7 the collection 
was capandcd by Cardinal Ma's discovery of the Books x1-a1v , 
which wore printed tast in his δε μέν, vel nora colleetro, 
νοΐ, πὶ pt ὁ Of more modern edd the ones m commen use, 
ure those of Friedel (leipzig, Ton), Alexandre (Paris, 1500), 
and Razah Of these, the Last, published at Prague a 159}, 15 
Dy far the best for the text, αὖ contams no oxcusus, but has a 
bref critical preface, and aomost valuable appendin exhibitusys 
the dependonee of the Srbvitines on Homer, Hesiod, the Orpluie 
famns, eto Wath the text of Rasch and the cxcursus of 
Alexandic, the student can find out almost all that ms known of 
the Siby ines Tia necessary to add a final caution with regard 
to the quotation of the books ‘Phare as a fluetiation in their 
nummhaune on the part of the editors, duc to the ampertecvon 
ofthe sens ὙΠῸ Jast four books, tor example, arc numbered 
wea δι and sin by femedhieh 


[Sinee the waiting of the foregoing article, 
Gefleken’s tract, entitled Nomposition und Eutstch- 
μα ντεξ der Οὐ αἰ Sthillina, tas appeared, to 
Which the stadent is refered for the latest view of 
the subject. | J. RLNDEL HArnis, 


SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH.— i. Wisronica. 
CONNEXION BETWEEN TIL SAMARITANS AND THE 
PENT ATEUCH —The Sanuuitans wre a inived race, 
sprung from the remnants of the ten tiibes which 
Jost then independence in BC 722, and from the 
foreign colonists who were settled by the Assytian 
Kings in Cential Palestine, Hence the question 
arises Whether the Pentatench was already known 
to the subjects of the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes. 
Tt might be supposed that this question miust be 
answered in the negative, for the single reason 
that the Jalweh cultus τη οὐ πο οὶ by Jeroboaim 1. 
(1 WK 12") deviated to so large an extent from the 
Law. This argument, bowever, is not absolutely 
decisive, for even the kingdom of Judah, e.g. ander 
Ahaz (2 K 16°) and Miauasseh (1286), witnessed 
frequent, and serious departmies from the legitimate 
ehqion. But there is at least one valid ground 
for the conclusion that the Ventateuch was first 
accepted by the Samaritans after the Exile. Why 
was their request to be allowed to take part in the 
building of the seeond temple (Ezr 415) refused 
by the heads of the Jerusalem community (v.%)? 
Very probably because the Jews were aware that 
the Sammitans did not as yet possess the Law- 
book. it is hard to suppose that, otherwise, they 
would have been met with this refusal. Further, 
one who, like the present writer, reguids the 
modern «riticism of the Pentateuch as essentially 
cultect has a second decisive reason for adopting 
the above view. Or dues the very existence of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch present an obstacle to the 
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conclusion at which most representatives of modern 
Pentateuchal criticism have arrived, namely, that 
the sources of the Pentatench were united by Ezr: 
into the one stream which we see in our Penta- 
teuch? At the present day there is scarcely any 
longer a single writer who would claim that the 
Samaritan lentateuch supplies any argument 
against the critical position. No such elaun is 
made, for instance, by C.F. Keilin his Hinleeung 
in ad. AT’, 1873, § 201, or by Kd. Ruprecht in Des 
Ratsels Losung, 1. i. (1896) p. 196f., or by the 
Roman Cathohe Fr. Kaulen in his /venleidung um 
die ITcilige Schrift, 1892, ς ΤΌ, 

How long after Ezra’s time it was when the 
Samaritans accepted the Pentateuch is uncertain. 
They may have already done so at the time {πὲ} 
Nehemiah, upon the occasion of his second visit to 
Jerusalem (B.C. 433), expelled the son of Jona, 
the high priest, who had mairied a daughter of the 
Samaritan prince Sanballat (Neh 15°). For there 
was hostility between the Jews and the Samaritans 
even at a much later period, although the latte: 
had adopted the Law. But the view that appears 
to be most probable is that the above-mentioned 
son of the high priest induced the Samaritans both 
to accept the Pentateuch and to build a temple of 
their own upon Mt. (τα πῃ. Tt is well hnown 
that Josephus (And. XL vill. 2) relates how Man- 
asseh, son of the high priest ‘laddois, and son-in-law 
of the Samaritan prince Σαναβαλλάτης, fled to the 
Samatitans in the time of the Persian hing Darius 
Codomannus. But here, in all probability, we have 
simply a chronoloetcal error, lor later writers were 
weak in their knowledge of the chronology of the 
post-extle perrod. For mstanee, in ‘To 184! the 
years 701-68) are compressed into πεντήκοντα ΟἹ 
τεσσαράκοντα ἡμέραι (Miitzsche, Libre apoceyphi, pp 
110, 113), and in Seder οὐ rabhe 30 itis sud that 
the rule of the Persians atter the bailding of the 
second temple lasted only 34 years (see, further, 
art. by the present writer im Ζ“Ζάερος. Temes, x. 
[1890] p.257) Nor are there wanting in the post- 
Biblical tradition mdications pontine to the fact 
that it was near the time of Mara that the Sami 
tans accepted the Pentateneh., For instance, in 
Bab. Talm. (Saahed. 236) we read: ‘The ‘Torah 
was originally revealed in the Hebrew character 
and in the holy (ie. Hebrew] unecuage, the second 
time in the Assyrian character and im the Aramaic 
language, and Israel chose the Assyrian character 
and the holy language, whereas it gave over the 
Hebrew character and the Aramaic language to 
the diwra.’?* This second revelation of the Law 
which is here presupposed, has in view the activity 
which, according to other passages of the tradition, 
FKzra displayed with reference to the Pentateuch, 
Yor instance, in Bab. Tali. (Saki 200) it is sud : 
‘The Torah was forgotten by the [sraclites until 
Ezra eame from Babylon and restored it? (other 
passages are translated in Konig’s Lraded. in d 
AT, p. 241 t.). Nor is there anything inexplicable 
in the circumstance that the Simaritans, wbout the 
yea B.C. 438, accepled no part of the O'T but the 
Pentateuch, for even the Jews exalted the Torah 
above the other parts of the OT. ‘The Maishna 
enacts in Megilla in. 1: “ΤΠ one sells books (te. 
parts of the O' other than the Pentateuch), he 
may take a Torah in exchange; but if one sells a 
Torah he may not. take other books in exchange’ 
(many further testimonies to this later apprecia- 
tion of the Torah above the rest of the OT will 
be found in Konig’s Hunleit. p. 480 1.}. 


Later notices of the actual existence of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch are found in the Talmud (cf Zach. Frankel, (/eber den 


*The view of L. Blau, expressed im his programme ‘Zur 
Eimleitung in dic her. Schiitt,’ 1894, p 74, that the term 
ἐδιῶτα, here does not refer to the Samaritans, will not hold its 
ground, 
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Hinjfluss der palastinischen Exeqese auf de alerandr. Lermen- 
eufik, p. 243), in Origen (whose (exrapla reads on the margin of 
Nu 11 ἃ καὶ αὐτὰ ix τοῦ τῶν Σαμαρειτῶν ἐθραιχοῦ μετιβαλομεν), 
and in Jerome (Prolequs galeatus* ‘Samaritani Pentateuchum 


totidem hteris semptitant, figums tantum et apicibus discrep- 
antes’). But about the sear ap, 1600 not even a scholar lke 
Sealer (De emendations tonporuar, lib, 7) was aware whether 
there were copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch in existence in 
the East At last, im the νὰ 10 Predro della Valle purchased 
a complete manuserpl of this Pentateuch from the Samaritans 
at Damascus  Befawween the years Ὁ and 1630 Ussher collected 
in Lhe East sin copies Οὐ Since then many codices of this 
work have been collated | cf de Kosa, σίας dertoms VI, 
178t 58, vol 1 p ΟῚ, Rosen, ZG, ls61, p as? tt; Abr. 
larkavy, οι der Samaritan Pentateucheodies un St. 
Petersburg, Wsi4. The Samaritan Pent iteuch was first preted, 
utder the supermntendence of Joh Monzimus, in the Paris Poly- 
glott (1645) A second nypression appeuedo in the London 
Polyglott (1057) It was published, transcaibed im the square 
Character, by Blayney at Osford in 1 Ets peculiaitics are 
also seb ὙΠ in a separite column of Whenmeott’s Vetus Test, 
heb. cum rarus tectioubhis (Oxon, 1776-80), and in 11 Peter- 
mann’s extremely interesting work, Derastuch eener hcbraachen 
Formentehre nach der Aussprache doar heutiqen Samaritaner, 
1808, pp 219-326 In the latter will be found also a transcirp- 
tion of the whole of the Book of Genesis, as Amram, the then 
hizh priest. of the Βα τὴ community at Nablus, die tated it 
to Petermann (pp 161-215) 

i. COMPARISON BETWEEN THE SAMARITAN- 
HEBREW AND THE diWist- HEBREW PENTA- 
Trvucn.—(a) The charaeler of the MSS, and the 
method of divuling the tert.—The Samaritan manu- 
seripts, ihe the miuyonty of the Jewish ones, 
aie of parchment or papet; the Samatitans lke- 
wise preferred the roll form for use in’ Divine 
worship. 6 Sammitan MSS want the vowel 
sigus and the accents, which ae employed in the 
Jewish Pentateuch. In heu of these they exhibit 
the following signs: a point separates each word 
fiom the neat; two points, simular (0 the colon in 
modern languages, mark off smaller and Jarger 
paragraphs (Kohn, Zur Sprache, Litt, μς Doqgmatik 
εἰ. Samerianer, po 1). The whole Pentateuch is 
divided by the Samaritans into seetions whieh they 
(ΠῚ ysp (Acziu). Ob these they reckon im the 
Pentatench 966 (Hupteld, ZUd7G, 1867, p. 20), while 
the Jews are accustomed to count im the 'Porah 
379 close and 290 open parasias (et. Konig, Heeleat. 
p. 165). 

(4) Linquistic diflerences. The vowel Irtlers are 
much more frequently employed in the Samaritan 
than in the MI. Even sheird@ is many times indi- 
ented by Ὁ ΟΥ̓ ὅτ: for instance, avnx, a form which 
the MT fast exhibits in 2 Ch $!8 is wiitten by the 
ποθι αι in Dt 28) or sera is read tor ΤΩ In 
Dt 34. The orthography which the MT favours, 
especially in the earher parts of the OT, agrees 
still oftener with that. found on the Jewish coins. 
But the Samaritan Pentateuch thus refleets the 
Jatest stave of development reached by Hebrew 
orthomaphy within the O'T, and in a gieat many 
Instances pocs even beyond this. [ἢ the matter of 
prononns, the unusual forms are regularly changed 
Into the usual ones. For instance, 3, which im 
the Pentatench (Gn 913. ete.) stands tor the late 
v7 195 times, and which 1s altered in the MT only 
in the margin, is replaced by sain the Samaritan 
in the tert. The form m3, whieh is permitted in 
the MT, is changed in the Sammitan into me 
(Gan 420, fix 167, Nu 4.93. As to the conjugation 
of verbs, the hghtened form of the imperfect, the 
so-called jussive, is almost always changed into the 
ordinary form: 299 (Gn 32!) 1s replaced by aw 
(read by the high priest Amrain as wyeshor) 5 xv 
(41) hy πεν (yere’t) ; 8K) (8110 41) hy axqwi (δ 6} ). 
—In the declension of nouns, the endimgs in τὸ and 
-4, which, in spite of J. Barth (Z.4/(, 1899, p. 598), 
are to be considered relics of the Οἱ case-endings, 
are almost uniformly dropped : wo appears as mn 
in Gn 133 (ua of Nu 23% v43 5 js leit unaltered) ; 
‘Nai as nai (genuwat) in Gn 31; and onyx as now 
in Ex 15%, In the construction of nouns, many of 
the marks are obliterated which point to a nomen 
generis being of common gender: 6.9. 1p) ‘young 
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maiden’ (Gn 9434. 16. 28 5. 67 345.12, Tt 2915-29 [except 
v.}), which the Massoretes altered only in the 
margin, is changed into sy (ndra) in the tert of 
the Samaritan (οἵ, Gesenius, de Pentatenchi Sam- 
aritani origine, etc. p. 2811). The solitary occur- 
rence of 9 which the present writer (Lekrgeh, ii. 
293) has been able to discover befure the article in 
the Pentateueh is siya of Gn 67, and this dis- 
appears in the mya 39 (min wéph) of the Samaritan. 
—In the eriral sphere, the following diflerences 
are worthy of note: 75 “beget” is replaced by the 
form that became usnal in later times, 1, in 
m 10° and 22%. The verb nas, whieh is used in 
Ex 218 20. 81 22.36 of the ‘pushing’ of an ox, is re- 
placed by the more familiar verb aon ‘strike.’— 
Differences of a syntactical or stylistic hind are 
the following: the sentenee soy ae axed yaba (MT 
of Gn 17" “shall a ehild be born to one who is a 
hundred years old?’ LXX εἰ τῷ ἑκατονταςτεῖ γενή- 
σεται υἱός Ὁ) is πὶ perfect agreement with the 
Hebrew linguistic usage as this appenrs in Gn 4} 
ete. But the Samaritan has missed this constrne- 
tion, and substituted the easier elben mant shen 
aléd (vx), (shall Dat the age of a hundred years 
beget a child?’ Inthe MT of Gn 7? the formnla 
inge ΘΝ appears aloneside of the synonymous pair 
of words apn 4p (v.") This variely of expression 
disappews in the Samaritan, which uses the lattes 
formula in both verses. The asyndetie py (Gan V4), 
by (16), oSesn (64), On (\.°), are changed into sy 
ete, and greater cleaiess is) thus obtamed — 
Under the same heading may be ranged certain 
phenomena of du ον, due to the Aramiae dinect, 
Wlich afferwards became naturalized among the 
Samaritans. For instance, we fm one for ens 
(Gin 84), nz for oar (7), τῶν for aon twine’ 
(Dt 821). The guttaals are thus very frequently 
interchanged, beeause to the Samarutan copy ist, 
accustomed tothe Aramaic dialect, they had lost 
their distinctive phonetic sadues. ΤῸ the same 
cause are due such forms as that of the pronoun 
ae (Gin 1911... 294 6) and ΣῊΝ (31°), or of capns (for 
npns Gin 18), the infinitive aiaed (for and yi), 
etc. (ef. Gesenius, δ ον p. 5840). 

(0) Material diflerences : (a) many passages are 
altered or supplemented diom puallel passages. 
For instance, πον 85 of Ga Ise" 1s replaced m the 
Samaritan by mnvs so δὰ ashet, after vv 35. ὅν Phe 
servant of Moses is called in the ΜΠ sometimes 
yyin (Νὰ 13% 16. Pt 324), and sometimes payers (sv 
1791: 6 O48 ete.) but the Samaritan writes the 
latter form even ip the thiee passaves in which 
the change of J//ashea mito dihoshue is recorded, 
so that we read m Νὰ i3!® tand Moses called 
Jehoshua, the son of Nun, Jehoshna’?! Aeaim, im 
Cn 11}π| the formula is regularly added, Sand all 
the yems οὗν... were... yems, and he died,’ 
which is derived from the prrallel genealogy (ἢ ἢ}. 
In 17 Son the eighth day? is read in harmony 
with the paralle] passage. After 30% we find a lone 
addition, which is borrowed from 3113, Speeitty 
striking is the following series of passages: Fs 6" 
(ef. 1415) 718 (οὔ νν 088) 79 (ef ve 2) 8 (ef, vy 1619) 
95-19 1072 V14 (ef. 4135) 18% (et. Dt 1) 20!7 (ef. Dt 
O72. δι 2031 (ef. Dt Ho 28 [Rls 22 86 ) 3975 Nu gs Tole 
1216 1383 OO gy se oes Spe Dt 27 δῖ" 107, The 
remarkable cirenmstance about all these passages 
is that in every instance where it is reeorded that 
Moses said or did something, this as always pie- 
ceded by a statement m so many words that it 
was a Divine conmmanid that he should act se. and, 
wherever a Divine commutund is recorded, this 1s 1e- 
mated in the same terms when we me told that 
ἄρκος tulfilled it. This is a carrying to the ey 
treme of that pleonastic form of expression which 
may be observed also in certain portions of the 
Jewish-Hebrew Pentatench (ef. Konig, Stedestes, 
etc. pp. 169, 172, 176). That the above passages 
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in the Samaritan Pentateuch are of secondary 
origin is sufficiently evident from the circumstance 
that its teat there has not the support of a single 
ancient witness.—(8) There are differences due to 
a religious or other like interest. The statement 
in Gn 2x cyraga avs omds Son, ‘and God declared 
wll his work finished (see Konig, Syntax, § 956) 
on the seventh day’ was not understood, and so 
the seventh was changed into the simth day (San. 
beyiin eshshishshi). The number 430 years, 
during which the Hebrews sojourned in Kgypt, 
according to the MT of Ex 12”, appeared to be 
too large, and hence the expression 3y33 ΧἼΝΣ ‘in 
the Jand of Canaan’ was inserted before the words 
‘in the land of Egypt.’ (By the way, the MT of 
Ex 12 is shown by Ezk 4° to have been the text 
in existence at the time of the prophet, for the 
390+40 years of Kzk 45" are nothing else than a 
reflexion of the 480 years of the Exyptian bondaye 
of Israel). Again, the plural predicate with w hich 
cabs ‘God? is coupled in Gn 204 31 357 and x 
P24 is changed into a singular, in order to avoid 
the appearance of polytheism (Koln, de Samari- 
feng Pontateucha, γν. 22).—Another group is formed 
hy the tollowing passaves.—The statement in Ex 
24Hlonm Sand they beheld (se. God),’ is replaced by 
mney Sand they cleaved to (God),’ the idea being 
that, the Deity must have been strictly invisible. 
The conception of God was thus transcendent alized. 
In obedience to the same motive, so-called inter- 
mediary beings are introduced between God and 
man, ods (‘God’) being replaced by 25x τ 
(‘an angel of Cod’) in Nu 227) 234, and mm hy 
mo oxdp in νν 16) Conversely, soo (‘the angel’) 
is once, Gn 48'8, changed into 2520 (‘the hing’), in 
older to avoid attributing to the angel what God 
Himself had accomplished, namely, the deliverance 
of Jacob. The Samaritans showed themselyes mn 
other instances as well very jealous tor the chiar. 
acter of God. From this motive they changed 
the words ‘take all the heads of the people and 
hang them up’ (Nu 25") into ‘command that 
they Slay the men who attached themselves to 
Baal peor,’ the command as αὐ ἀππα in the MT 
appearing to involye an injustice on the part of 
God. ‘To the sane eatesory belongs the substitu- 
tion of ‘hero (122) ef war for ‘man (ers) of wat,’ 
as a dessenation of God m Ex le. Yet another 
vroupof diflerences have for thei ain the seeing 
of the asthetie purity of (he Law The Samaritans, 
for instanee, have not only taken mito the test 
those marginal readings which the Jewish Mas- 
soretes adopted for aesthetic reasons (Dt 28"), but 
have replaced the term re2a ‘lus secrets? (250) by 
ves flus flesh. —Finally, it was upon national 
erounds that the name Say (bal) was exehanged 
ior oa (Geriznn) in Dt 274. Τὸ has been shown, 
notably by Verschun (in No. HL of his Duesserta- 
teoncs philuloqere caegetiew, 1115), vhat the con- 
text demands the buildimg of the alta: nowhere 
but upon Mt." bal. God is presented especially 
as witness to the oath and as avenyer of any 
Inepeh of it (20%) 6.1). and accordingly we look 
both for the Iuislding of the alfa: as a symbol of 
the Divine presence, and for the offerme of sacti- 
tice by the people, upon tat mountain from which 
the curse was proclaimed (27%). After the Sam- 
aritans, moved probably by 27" where Gerizim is 
named as the mount of blessing, had built their 
temple upon this monntain to the south of Shechem, 
they woud be led naturally enough to introduce 
the name Cerizim πὶ νος, ‘Phe Jews, on the other 
hand, had uo mterest to substitute the name ‘Ebal 
jor Che mane Cerizim, tor the pomt that concerned 
them was not whether Gerimim or 'Ebal was to 
have the preference, but whether the hegemony 
belonged to Gerizim or to Zion (Ju 4), 

In view of al) these diflerences between the 
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Jewish-Hebrew and the Samaritan-Hebrew Pen- 
tateuch, there can be no doubt that what the 
Samaritans possess is a dater form of the Pen- 
tateuch. Whether we look at the groups dealing 
with linguistic differences or at those connected 
with the subject-matter, the indications point to 


a date period. A suflicient evidence of this is 
supplied by the Jewish marginal readings which 
are taken by the Samaritans into the text itself, 


but the same conclusion follows equally from the 
theological peculiarities of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch which have been mentioned above. For 
the same transcendentulizing of the conception of 
God is met with also in the later writings of the 
Jews: 6.6. the statement ‘and God was grieved’ 
(Gn 6%) is replaced in the Targum of Onkelos by 
‘and 16 commanded by His sop (word) to destroy 
their energies according to [fis will.’ 

111. RELATION OF THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH 
TO THE HELLENISTIC (1.6. THE SEPTUAGINT).—(a) 
Both these forms of the Pentatench agree in many 
details of form. For instance, both, differing in this 
from the M'T, have an ‘ and’ before ‘tree’ in Gn 1} 
(MT yy, Sam. wez, UXX καὶ ξύλον). The case is the 
same in 310 (ayna-dx wel aishsha, καὶ τῇ yuvacki), 
64 (oda wannephilem, οἱ δὲ γίγαντες), and 6! 19, 
Again, both have in common some considerable 
deviations from the MT. [In Gn 95 the LXX, 
like the Samaritan, has replaced ‘on the seventh 
day’ by ‘on the sixth day’ (τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τῇ ἕκτῃ). 
Instead of the stranve order ‘earth and heaven’ 
which the MT exhibits in Gn 2%, the other two 
forms of the Pentateuch have the more usual 
succession of the two words (skhamfm waarez, τὸν 
οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γῆν). Both supplement the words 
of Cain in 4° by ‘let us go into the field’ (nelaka 
ashshadi, διέλθωμεν εἰς τὸ πεδίον). Both interpolate 
into the MT of Ex 1220 the words ‘in the land of 
Canaan,’ but, while the Samaritan has this addition 
before, the LXX has it after, the words ‘in the 
land of Egypt.’ Vinally, the Samaritan and the 
LXX agree in some of the expansions of the MT 
which are derived from parallel passages. For 
instance, in Gn 1" there is the addition ‘to give 
light npon the eaith? (αν al aarcz, εἰς φαῦσιν 
ἐπὶ τῆς yijs), and in 115 Sand the tower’ (wel 
ammegdal, καὶ τὸν πύργον) is added. 

(6) Differences between the Samaritan and the 
LXX. As regards the use of ‘and,’ the LAX 
agrees with the MT in Gn 6 (p'pn pss, δίκαιος 
τέλειος, against Sam. χα ufamem). The ΤᾺΝ 
prefers asyndesis in τὸν Σήμ, τὸν Χάμ, τὸν ᾿Τάφεθ, as 
against the syndesis of the MT (‘Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth’) and the polysyndesis of the Samaritan 
(24 Shem wit Am uit Yephet). In 2% the ois of the 
MT and the ὁ ᾿Αδάμ of the LXX agree, but the 
Samaritan has the anarthrous 5738 (adam), whereas 
in 8” the article is wanting alike in the Samaritan 
(adam) and the LXX (Addy). In 3? the MT and 
the LXX have the simple expression ‘the tree,’ 
but the Samaritan reads ‘this tree’ (diz azze). 
The LXX has different numbers from the Samaritan 
in the genealogies of Gin 58 and 11, Finally, 
in the sphere of religion, the Samaritan Pentateuch 
has retained the Divine name Jahweh in its text, 
only that the Samaritans read for it Shema (Peter- 
laann, ἐν. p. 162), which means ‘the name’ κατ᾽ 
ἐξοχήν. ‘This use of the expression ‘the name’ has 
the foundation already laid for it in Ly 24”, and 
makes its appearance for the first time in the 
Mishna in the words ‘ Let him ofler a short prayer, 
saying, Help, O name (oz), thy people the remnant 
of Israel’ (Bérakhéth iv. 4). The Greek Jew has 
already replaced in his tezt the most holy Name 
mm (Jahweh) by the expression ‘the LORD’ (ὁ κύριος) 
which the Hebrew Jews placed in the margin. 


But, on the other hand, the Greek Jew has retained 


the term ‘God’ in Nu 22” and 23! (ὁ #eds), whereas 


the Samaritan has introduced the expression ‘angel 
of God,’ thus raising the Deity above any inter- 
course With man. 

iv. SOURCE OF THE PECULIARITIES OF ‘THE 
SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. — Four principal sug- 
gestions have been made to account for these 
peculiarities. 


(a) May not the features in which the Samaritan and the 
Greck Pentateuch agree with one another, and differ from the 
Jewish-Hebrew Pentateuch, be traceable directly to certain 
views and aims of later seribism? ‘This is not only possible, but 
18 even positively favoured by the encumstance that the relation 
of the Samaritan and the Greck to the Jewish Pentateuch is a 
mixture of agreement and difference. Let us look at two 
examples. The later scribes held that DN in Gn 2208 1y not the 
nomen appellatevum, ‘man,’ but the proper name ‘Adam.’ This 
common opinion, however, found expression in various ways 
The Hebrew-Jewish Massoretes pronounced, in 220 917 21 fe. 
adam, t.e. without the article, because this was possible im 
these three passages without alteration of the text, which in the 
other tro passayes (2% 320) would have had to be altered to get 
rid of the article The Greek Jew likewise retains the article m 
225 (6 "Ademu) and diops it only in 320, But the Samaritan im 
both these passages hus introduced the anarthrous word DIX 
(adam) into the text. Again, the view that the 430 years of 
Ex 1249 included Isracl’s sojourn in Canaan aad tev pt, finds 
expression in dzffereat ways in the Samaritan and in the LNA 

(2) Is 1t more likely that the readings wherein the Samaritan 
and the LXX agree in differing from the MT were fuund m 
older Hebrew codives? (Abr. Geiger, Urschrift u Uebersetzungen, 
p. 91 ; de Welte-Nchrader, Minted. Ὁ. 98; Vatke, Hinlert p 
109). There are traces, of course, of Jewish-Llebrew MSS whose 
text deviates In some puints from the MT. For instance, the 
tract Sépherun (νι. 4) relates that ‘Three books were found im 
the forecourt (ANY): 1n one was found written ΝῚΣ eleven 
times, and in two x'n eleven times, and the two were declared 
to be right, and the one was left out of account.” That is to 
sa}, & manuscripL was discovered in the torecourt of the temple 
in Which the personal pronoun of the Srd pers. sing. was cx- 
pressed by x7 not only in the well-known 105 passages, but also 
mn the other eleven passages of the Pentateuch, where that pro- 
noun occurs. Yet thisis but a weak support for the view that 
at one time a Jewish-Jlabrew MS of the Pentateuch contained 
the peculiarities wherein the Samanitan and the LXX differ from 
the MT. Or may it be supposed that a Jewish-Hebrew MS of 
this kind took its rise amongst the Hellemstic Jews in μυμῦ 
(Roehm, /fanlect. ii, 446) Atall events, the accounts we have 
ot the origin of the LXX know nothing of Ervyptian MSS of tha 
{feb Pentateuch which formed the basia of the Greek trans- 
lation. 

(ὦ Or are we to hold that the Samaritan Pentateuch was 
subsequently corrected from the Greek? (Kd. Bohl, Die allttest. 
Cuate rm NT, p. 111) This view cannot he set down as 
absolutely impossible, but it raises new and ditheult questions. 
Was there once ἃ Greek Pentateuch, which was simply coped 
by the Samaritans? There 1s no evidence for this, nor is it 
likely. On the other hand, τῇ the present text of the LAX was 
used by the Samaritans for correcting ther Pentateuch, why 
did they adopt only a portion of the peculiarities of the LXAY 

(Ὁ) The same difhcnities arise if we assume that it was a 
Samantan-[iebrew codex (Eichhorn, Διί πὰς G4lf.) or a 
Samaritan-Greek codex (Kohn, Samaritanische Studien, p 351%.) 
that was translated at Alexandria. For, in the first place, tradi- 
tion knows nothing of this. Secondly, it 15 not in the Jeast hhely 
that as early as the 8rd cent ne, when the so-called Septuagint 
version of the Pentateuch onginated, so many Samaritans had 
adopted the Greek ΠΡ ΌΒΕΡ that a Grech translation of tho 
Pentateuch would have been exceuted for thear use. Its true 
there are 43 Greck passages which are marked hy Origen as τὸ 
Dapeanputizey (Field, Origenis dexaploriom quae mupersunt, p. 
Ixxxiff.). Ιὺ 18 also certain that these passayes aro relics of a 
complete Greek translation of the Pentateuch (Kohn, ‘Das 
Samarcitikon’ in Monateschryft f. Gesch. u. Wiaesensch «{ἰ. 
Judenthums, 1894, pp 1-7, 49-67), which was prepared for the 
use of Samaritans living in Greek-speaking countries For wo 
are told that Symmachus put forward his Greek translation 
in opposition to a Greek translation which was Current among 
the Samaritans (Ejyuphanius, de Pondernbus et Mensuris, © 10). 
But there 1s not. the slightest probably that thi Gicel 
translation was older than the LXX. 


When all these considerations are taken into 
account, the first of the views enumetated above 
remains the most probable, namely, tlut the greater 
part of the differences which show themselves be- 
tween the MT and the Samaritan Pentuteuch, 
grew up through the influence of later currents of 
thought, just as is the case with the majority of 
the diflerences between the MT and the LACK. 

We sce the influence of later hermeneutics and 
theology continuing to work in another form which 
the Pentateuch assumed among the Samaritans, 
and which must not be confused with the Samaritan 
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Pentateuch hitherto + 
Aramaic dialect had inundated also Cential Pales- 
tme, the Samaritan-Helrew Pentateuch was ἐ) {115- 
lated into this new country dialect of the Samay 
tans. Thus originated the Saniwaitan Pentateuch. 
Targum, which, aecording to the tradition of the 
Samritans, dates from the Ist cent. 1 αν, and as 
attributed to a priest, Nathanael, but whieh o- 
more correctly derived, with Iantzsch (22/24 van 
p. 350), from the Yad cent. Ab. This translation 
was first printed in the Pars (1645) and London 
(1657) Volyylotts, and the text given there was 
transcribed in the square character by Brull (Des 
Samaritanische Tarquin, W783 75) After fresh 
compiison With many MSS, af was published: by 
Η. Petermann under the very mucdeadine title 
Pentatenchus Samaritanus (s72 91) The Oxford 
Fraqments of a Samaritan Tarai published by 
Nutt. in 1874, have also been need by Petermann in 
restormy the text of Levitrens and Numbers, as 
well as the St: Pefersbure Fragments pable tied by 
Kolin in US76, whieh are made use of in the Sth 
part, which embraces Deu€eronomy  * But there 
are more variants then appear ain Petermann- 
Vollers,’ says Τὴ Kable in his Jesethsctesche sed 


lericalische Lo merhungqen com samaiden, Denta. | 


teuchtarqum (1898), pp 8, Ll, οἷς On the char. 
acter of this Tareaim the reader mas now compare, 
above all, the thoroughgome article of Wohin r 
ZDME, W938, pp. 620-97. Kahle (7 je 8) remarks 
that in the Targum ‘the Hebrew Samatdan text 
is yendered sSlavishly, word for word.’ Yet the 
transeendentalizing of the Divine and the glo. 
cation of Moses show themselves an ἃ ΜΠ} daghes 
degree here thanan the Sam bentateueh itscli. 
After the Mohanmnedan conquest of Palestine 
(A.D. 637), when Arabie was becoming more and 
more the medium of intercourse employed by the 
Samaritans, Abu Sandon the Pith cent translated 
the Pentateuceh mto δά τς (The hooks of Genests, 
Exodus, and Leviticus in this fiansiation have 
heen edited Ly A. Wuenen, 1851-4). ‘Phe so called 
Barbermi Priglott, a MS which was deposited tn 
the Barberini: Library at Rome, exhibits in three 
columns theSameantan Hebrew text, dhe Samaritan 
Aramaic, snd the Βα απ πα ἃ] versions. 
Ep. WKonta. 
RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.— Scope 
and Idepuitoon.~-Ve is essential to the proper 
(reatment of a subject to determine first of all 
iis scope, In the broad sense of the term, the 
races of the O'P include all the peaples (iat are 
mentioned within Chat prom πον ἡ computation 
representing a ἔπι ὁ nomber of aistinetive works 
and embracing the rem.ans of a literatue which 
covers a period of almost one thousand years of 
intellectual activity. The character of thas litera- 
ture, as thins defined, makes if matwral Chat the 
geouraphical horzon ΟἹ the O'R waiters shonld he 
nacticdly coexstensi ¢ with thethen esting ethno- 
becca hnewledge. Byactnal contact the dehews 
are broveht ἀπο, relatienship with the entire 
group of nations settled around Che Mediterranean, 
aux well as with deny inland groups to the north, 
east, south, and south west of the Jand whieh 
heeame the home of the Hebrews par eaeellenee, 
The early traditions and the legend: y account. of 
periods and personages lying beyond the confines of 
trustworthy knowledge, inerease this number by 
many races of which little more than the name~ 
have been qneserved, ΤῸ give an exhinstive 
account, therefore, of the races of the O'T would 
involve writing a treatise on ancient ethnology 
On the other hand, as ordinarily understonad, 
the races of the OT anelude” primarily those 
peoples ouly which stand in close contienity to 
the cential group in the scene of OT history 
—the Uecbhews themselves; and here, again, a 


poken of. When the W. 
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| further twofold division suggests itself, viz. be- 
tween those which belong to the more immediate 
ethme croup of which the Hebrews form a part, 
Fund these which Hie outside of these Jimits. Con- 
| finines ourselves in the main to a discussion of the 
theme im the narrower sense, it will mect our pur- 
| poses hest to treat 16 nnder these two aspects. 
| i. ‘Turn Hier.ws ane Scwrres. — The group 
| 


historically hnown as the Hebrews, and forming 
the contederation of tubes to which the name 
Bene Ismael is given in the O'T, forms pat of ἃ 
farger group known as fhe SLvuirns. By virtue of 
thus relationship, and in consequence of the geo- 
gaphieal dustribution of the other bianches of 
the Semites, wis to the Semitic family that the 
races most prominently mentioned an the OT 
«μος, The term Semite is used both in an 
| ethnological and in a limguistie sense. As origin- 
pally employed by J. (ὦν πολ ἢ at the close 
lof the ISth centmry, αὖ embraced the peoples 
| 
| 


yrouped in Gnu 10 ἀ5 the ‘sons of Shem.” Since, 
however, if has been ascertamed that the peoples 
(hus grouped do not belong to one race or even to 
;allied races, the ethnologiea) appheation of the 
'term bas been modified to desicnate a race dis- 
i tinguished by the followme features: dolicho- 
Ceephalie skull. early and abundant han; slightly 
Iwai y or straeht sirone bead, the colour pre- 
idonunantly blach ; prominent nose, strught or 
aguiline ; oval face. | 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
pure type is comparctively rare. At an exeeed- 
j inaly remote period the tumture of Semites with 

Heumites and Aryans began, so that exeept im the 

lies accessible 1eetons of central Arabia at is 
doubtful whether pure Semiles exist at all. So 
provonneed fias this muoaxfare been that) some 
Investigators τόση the Senmite as the product 
of tworaees ἢ blonde and a dark raee, but the 
introduetion ef such a division is confasing ΤΠῸ 
miature has not been with one race but with 
many races, and hence i is but natural that a 
vantety of types should have been produced, The 
reponderating type, boweser bene dark, it is 
lestitaiate to conclude that the latter represents 
the ormeinal stock, and that the ‘blonde’? Semutes 
furnish the proot) precisely οὐ that admisture 
Which we know from other sources actually took 
place. 

Where the original home of the Semites Iny is 
aw omatter of dispute and will probably never be 
settled to fhe satistaction of all scholars The 
drift of scholarly optnon, ether vacdlbuling bet ween 
southern Babylonia, the eastern confines of Whaica, 
southern Aralin, and the interior of the Arabian 
peninsula, is now mn fayvonr of the latter region. 
{|| 15, at all events, mo central Arabia that) the 
purest Semitic (ype as still found, and, so far as 
hnewn, it was νιν from the anterior of 
Azabin that the Semitie herdes poried forth te 
{πὸ north-east and north-west and south to estab- 
lish απο States or fo assimilate the culture 
which they already found existing, 

Hoasan this way that we aay account for the 
createst of Semitic States -that of DAby ΠΟΝῚΛ 
mid ΑἸ ΔΊΑ αὶ the Euphrates Vidley and along 
the Junks of the Tieus. Phe course of culture in 
Vesopotamia as fiom soath to north, and this faet 
Inn ἈΝ} an impontant Indication that the 
Semites who took possession of Babylonia came 


* Hist -ngatisehe Eanteit. in das AT (Leipzig, 1780), p 45, 

ἐ δύο, 7, Brinton, Races and Peoples (New York, 1890), Ὁ. 
wait 

1 For recent diseussions of the vartous theories, see Noldeke, 
Thescnutisshen Smachen (Lemar, 1887), and his article ‘Semitie 
Languages’ in Aneye Brit": also Brinton and Jastrow, The 
Cradle of the Senates (Philadelphia, 1591), where further refer. 
ences Wl be found ; and more recently G. A. Barton, A Sketch 
of Semue Origins (New York, 1902), ch. L 
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from a district lying to the south of Babylonia. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians thus form a 
distinct. branch of the Semites, though at the 
sane time furnishing an illustration of the ad- 
mixture with other races upon which we have 
dwelt. The Euphrates Valley appears to have 
been from time immemorial a gathering-place of 
various nations, and, in passing, it may be noted 
that the Biblical legend of (he contusion of tongues 
(Gn 11), which significantly takes place in Baby- 
lonia, appears to be based upon a dim recollection 
of this circumstance. So far as present indiea- 
tions go, the Semites upon coming to the Euphrates 
Valley already found a culture in existence which, 
however, they so thorouehly assimilated, and on 
which at the same time they impressed the stamp 
of their peculiar personality to such an extent, as 
to make it substantially a Semitic product. In- 
deed, the presence of this earher culture was 
probably the attraction which Jed to the Semitie 
Invasion from the interior of Arabia, just as δῇ ἃ 
later date the Semitic civilization of the Eupliates 
attracted other Semitie hordes towards making ¢ 
northern movement from {his same region. It is 
among these hordes, pownngy ont of the steppes of 
Arabia, and proceeding im the diuection of the 
{uphrates Valley, that we are to seek for the 
ancestors of the Hebrews. 

The sociological process which began thousands 
of years ago is still going on at the present time, 
Where nomadie groups, attracted by the opportuni- 
tiesof spoil, continue toskut the regions of culture 
in the ast, with the result. Ghat a certain propor- 
tion of them are permanently gained for the cause 
of env ilization, and settle in culture centres ™ The 
Bibhieal tradition which goes hack to settlements 
on the Kuphrates—Ur and Πα (Gan Lis!) - 
finds an explanation in «πο a movement. Form- 
ing part. of a nomadic invasion, the Hebrews were 
among those who, allured by the attractions of 
Babylomian culture, made settlements of a more 

rermiaunent Character alone the Puphiates, first at 
Tr and later farther north at ΕΠ τὰν. That, how- 
ever, these settlements did not involve casting 
aside nomadic habits altocether, is shown by the 
Biblical tradition which records a movement of 
Hebrews from Ur to Harran and thence by the 
northern route into Palestine. "Phe presence of an 
Fliezer clan of Damasens in close alliliation with 
Abraham (Gn 15") and his hand, points to a tem- 
porary settlement at Vaimascus on the ronte to 
the west. Once on the west of the Jordan, the 
Hebrews continue their semi-nomadic habits tot 
several centuries, and it is not until the Lith cent. 
that this stave in their career is definitely closed. 

These movements of the Hebrews, as recorded 
ina blurred, and yet. for that reason not. altogether 
ἀπ} ἰδίου Ὁ] tradition, suegest, as already pointed 
out, the manner in which southern Mesopotamia 
became a thoroughly Semitic State, the invading 
Semites absorbing the old culture (whatever that 
was, and whatsoever ils origin may have been), 
and giving a new direction to the further intel- 
lectual, social, and rehmous development of the 
Euphiates Valley. This parallel also indicates— 
what is mote important for our putposes—a com- 
mon origin for the Semuites who obtained possession 
of Babylonia and those who, after ineving np and 
down the western outskirts of Babylonia, entered 
Palestine. The testimony of Janguage bears ont 
this supposition, for the relationship between 
Hebrew and Babylonian is such as to warrant our 
concluding in favour of the descent of the two 
peoples from one common branch to which the 
name ‘ Arumaean’ may be given. 

It is both interesting and significant to find that 


* See Lady Anne Blunt, The Bedouin Trives of the Euphrates 
(London, 1879), especially chs. xxiii. and xxiv. 
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tiadition presetves the appropriateness of this 
designation. On a solemn occasion, when the 
Hebrew, appearing before Jahweh, is to recall jus 
abe a formula is introduced in which he reters to 
ls ancestor as fa stiay (a2x) Arannean’ (Dt 26°), 
1. The ARAMAAN branch of the Semites thus 
assumes [1 6 dimensions. Besides the Babylonians 
and Assyrians and Hebrews, it includes the Semutes 
who settled in Syia as well as the groups of 
Moabites and Atmmouites settled on the east side 
of the Jordan, while the Phomnicians settled on the 
Mediterranean coast constitute another Aiameean 
division or offshoot. ΟἹ the relationship existing 
between Hebrews and Babylonians we have already 
spoken. When the early contactan the Euphiates 
distriet hegan, of which Biblical t.adition preserves 
a taint recollection, 1 18 impossible to say ; nor 
must it be supposed that the Hebrews at the time 
of their forward movement fiom interior Arabia 
weie sharply difigrentiated from the promiscuous 


; groups of Semites who participated in the move- 


ment, 

ἐν vutue of the relationship existing bet ween 
Hebrew and the various Aranuiue dialects, particu. 
luly between Helrew and Aramaic in its oldest 
(χυτὰ. ἢ we we justifted in thus placing the group 
subsequently distinetashed as a conglomeration of 
clans, liom which the Hebrews trace then descent, 
in the same category with that large and some- 
What indefinite branch of Semites which we have 
aheady desiznated as Aramwern. While the 
1elationship between Hebrews and Babylonian- 
Assylians was never entirely broken off, political 
or commmereral associations beme ας! wath 
but short mteruptions between Mesopotamian and 
Palestine from the time of the permanent. settle- 
ment of the Hebrews to the west of the Jordan, 
down fo the destruction of the two ILebrew hing- 
doms in the Sth and Gth cents. respectively, this 
tehutionship was not so close as that which was 
aint hetween the Hebrews on the one hand, 
and the Moabites. Ammonites, Edomites, Tshiniael- 
ites (ot Arabs), Phoenicians, and other subdivisions 
ol the στοὰς Aranvean branch, on the other, 
Among the 1aces oceurmney in the OT, it is these 
which oeeupy the most promiment place in Hebrew 
history. 10 seems desuable, thereture, to dwell 
upon them in greater detail. 

The tradition recorded in) Gn which 
as¢ribes the origin of the MoAnirns and AMMON- 
tres to an act of meest conunitted by Lot with 
his two daughters, sunply reflects the hostihty 
between these two nations and the Hebews. ΤῸ 
throw discredit upon an opponent's ancestry is a 
favourlte method im Arabic poetry of expressing 
one’s contempt and inveterate hatred. More sig- 
nificant, as pointing to the close bond between 
these three groups, 15. the cicumestance that. 
Alnaham and Lot are represented as uncle and 
nephew. Interpreted histonenally, this relation- 
ship points to a clan or group of clans exercising 
supremacy over another group or sending forth 
this group as an offshoot. The character of the 
Abliaham-Lot eyde of stories points to the Jatter 
contingency. ‘The separation ot Lot from Abraham 
(Gu 13) is decisive in this respect Tt is the form 
in which tradition records the recollection that one 
eioup 1s an offshoot of a darger one. The quarel 
between Abrahiain’s ‘men? and the followers of Lot 
is the common occurrence among nomads. They 
separate into little groups, and, as these groups 
iow, rivalry ensues, leading to turther separation. 
We are therefore justified in concluding that 
Moahbites and Ammonites were at one time not 
differentiated from the Hebrews, ot rather that all 
three belonged to a sinule proup, whatever the 


* e.g. the insertions of Tena (¢ lh cent. 8.0.) and the 
inscriptions of Zinjerh (oth cent. RC.) 
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naine of that yroup may have been. That there 
were other clans or tribes arising from that general 
group is quite certain, and, as this body of Aramiean 
tribes moved northwards from the Euphrates Valley 
and settled to the east and west of the Jordan, 
they were joined on the road by others. It is not 
necessary for all the members of the group to have 
come into Palestine at one time. On the econtiary, 
it is more Jikely that, owing to cueumstances 
beyond our knowledve, it was a series of waves of 
emigration that led Aramiran groups away from 
the Euphrates and by a devious northein route 
{towards lands farther to the west. The Hebrews, 
Moabites, and Animonites were earried along by 
thes waves ; and, whatever the order in which they 
cume, the motives leading them to the west were 
the same in all. Language again comes to our aid 
m confirming this theory of the intimate bond 
uniting Hebrews to Moabites and Ammonites. 
The Moahite Stone (see vol. iii. p 40441), found in 
ISGS at Dibon, the capital of Moab, and recording 
the deeds of Mesha, king of Moab (e. 850 3B.6.), 
proves that Hebrew and Moabitish ditler trom one 
another as much as and no more than the dialect 
of northern Germany diflers frot the speech of 
southern Germany, while the proper names of 
Ammonitish ruleis and gods in the OT, in default 
of Ammonite records which have not yet been 
found, indicate that Hebrew and Ammonitish 
stood in the same close relationship to one another. 
That the political relations continued to he hostile 
from the first diflerentiation of the three groups, 
is the natural outcome of conditions whieh still 
characterize the districts once occupied by the 
Moabites and Ammonites. 

The case is sumewhat different with the Epom- 
ites. The faet that they do not enter upon the 
scene until after the Hebrews had crossed) the 
Jordan τῷ significant. The process of diflerentia- 
tion had progressed sufficiently to smele out. of the 
Araniean branch the Helnews as a distinet sub- 
division. 11 tradition is to be trusted, the con- 
tinuation of this same process which led to the 
separation of the Abraham and Lot dans, further 
divided the Hebrews into two subdivisions, one 
represented by Isane—Jaecoh Israel, the other by 
Ishmael—Fsau—Edom, ‘Phe double Jine of tradi 
tion, however, complicates the situation consider- 
ably. Ishmacl and Isaac as ‘sons’ of Abraham are 
paralleled by sau and Jacob as Csons’ of Esai. To 
conclude that the Alnahamitie group first separated 
into two subdivisions, Isaae and Ishmael, and that 
subsequently another differentiation took place 
between Esau and Jacob as branches of the Isaac 
group, seems tempting: but this simple solution 
of the problem encounters some obstacles. The 
ISHMAELITES, according to Biblical tradition, are 
identified with the large body of tribes in central 
northern Arabia, and the Arabs themselves have 
accepted this tradition ; but the unequal proportion 
between the two, the Hebrews representing a well- 
defined group of comparatively small extent, while 
the Ishmaelites assume the dimensions of a Inanch 
of the Senntes as extensive and as undefined as 
the ‘Aramivans,’ raises the suspicion that the 
Biblical tradition in this instance is not of popular 
origin, or at all events not wholly popular, frit due 
to a ‘learned’ theory which attempted to account 
for the close racial and the no less close linguistie 
aflinities between Heliews and Arabs. The theory 
is naturally interpreted in the OT with due allow- 
ance for national pride, so that, while Ishmael is 
conceded to be the older son of Alnaham (Gin 161), 
Isnac is the favourite one (99, Winle, again, 
the tradition is forced to make the concession to 
historical fact in predicting for Ishmael a large 
progeny (Gn 16-17”), and otherwise admitting 
Ylohuu’s partiality for Ishmael (e.g. 17'%),—witness 
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the act of circumcision which admits him into the 
covenant with Elohim (172%), and Ishmael’s 
miraculous deliverance (21'%-2),—the general aim 
of the tradition is to play off Isaac against Ishmael. 
This is consciously ons, and in ἃ manner quite 
different from the naive way in which in other 
instances popular tradition is given ἃ literary 
form. If in addition it be borne in muind that, in 
the actual history of the Hebrews, Ishmaelites 
play no part, it seems plausible to conclude that 
the Ishmaelitic current in the OT tradition is not 
of popular origin. The Ishmaclites do not dwell 
in πο θὴρ or in the immediately adjacent dis- 
trict», and popular tradition takes no interest In 
groups of peoples with which it lis nothing to do. 
At most, Ishmael’s being driven away fiom the 
domain set aside for Isaac may recall a settlement 
in Palestine prior to the advent of the Hebrews ; 
but even this element of historical sediment in the 
tradition is doubttul, and it seems more plausible 
to assume that the separation of Isaac and Ishmael 
is a ‘doublet’ sugeested either by Lot’s separation 
from Alnmaham οὐ Jacob's sepuation from ἅπασα, 
the story itself being introduced to account for the 
etlune relationship between Hebrews and Arabs. 
As such it has its value and, in a certain sense of 
the word, 1t8 Justification. 

2. The ARABS remescnt the second great branch 
into which the Semites may be divided, and as 
further subdivisions of this branch we may dis- 
tinguish (1) the Arabs of centiaal and northern 
Arabia; (2) the Arabs of southern Arabia; (3) the 
ollshoot of the latter in Africa -notably in Abys- 
απ τ (4) the offshoots in modern times of the 
Arabs of northern and central Arabia in (a) Egypt 
and the N. African coast, (6) Palestme and Syria, 
(ὦ India and the Malay Archipetico. 

So tar as the O'T 1s concerned, we ure interested 
only in the first two subdivisions. The culture of 
the Arab branch of the Senmutes beeins in the 
south —in southern Arabia and in Abyssinia. 
Which of these is the omginal and wloich the off- 
shvot is a question which a number of years ago 
eonld have been answered without hesitation in 
favour of the former, but which now is an open 
one. During the past two decades, inscriptions 
have been tound in Yemen and in Abyssinia re- 
vealing the existence of several important king- 
doms in southern Arabia, und indicatmg both here 
and on the opposite African coast a noteworthy 
devree of euliure, the ave of which as at least 
fitteen hundred years betore our era, and which 
may tin out to be considerably older. 

It the theory which places the home of the 
Semites in central Arabia be aceepted, the pro- 
babilities are that, corresponding to a northern 
movement, there was a tendeney for certam 
gioups of Semites to spread towards the south ; 
and af the culture m= the south was actually 
established by them in this way, it would also he 
natural to suppose that this ὁπ! αὐτὸ was carried 
by enmnezants trom Yemen to Abyssima. How- 
ever thiatmay be, the language of southern Arabia, 
known as HWimyaritic,—subdivided into a number 
of dudeets, —and that of Abyssinia, known as 
Et)hepie, prove a close connexion between the 
groups inhabiting this district. It is interesting 
to note that southern Arabia and Abyssinia are 
mentioned in the famous description of the rivers 
οἱ Paradise (Gin 2") 5 for, whatever the origin of 
the name J//avilah 1s, there is little doubt that 
some district, of Arabia is meant,* while the land 
of Cush is, to the writer of Gn 2, Ethiopia, 

The historical relations between Hebrews and 
the Δα cbs of southern Arabia appear to have been 
entucly of a eommercial character, and these 


"Closer, Skizze der Geschichte und Geographie Arabiens 
(Berlin, 1890), u. 823-326. 
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reem to have been confined to the short period 
of political glory which tradition associates with 
the reign of Solomon. This commercial inter- 
course between southern Arabia and Palestine 
eave rise to the ‘ Midrashic’ tale of the queen of 
Sheba’s visit to Solomon (1 K 101-60), τὸ which the 
Arabs have added as supplement. Solomon’s visit 
to Yemen.* The Arabs have also retained the 
recollection of the twofold division of the branch, 
and, in the genealogical lists prepared with such 
inlinite care by the genealogists, one brancli—the 
northern—is traced back to Adnan, and the other 
—the southern—to Kahtan. 

The Ethiopians were well known to the Hebrews, 
and the prophets are fond of introducing allusions 
to them into their orations (e.q. Is 18], Jer 46°, 
Kzk 29" 304 οἷο, Nah 3°, Zeph 310), although Cush 
does not always stand for Ethiopia. 

Coming back to the tradition in Genesis which 
divides the Hebrews afte: Isaac into two divisions 
—Jacob-Israel and Ksau-Edom—there can scarecly 
be any doubt that we have here again a ease of a 
popular tradition and perfectly icliable, in so tar 
as it points to a common origin for the Hebrews 
and the Edomites. While the Moabites and the 
Ammonites remained east of the Jordan and the 
Hebrews moved te the west, the Edomites eventu- 
ally established themselves to the south and south- 
east of the Hebrews; though, retaining then 
nomadic habits of life and nomadie fierceness of 
manner, they frequently made incursions into 
the territory of their neighbours. ‘The form ot 
the Biblical tradition would also indieate that 
the Edomites formed part of the ‘Aramiean’ 
enugration that aise the lands to the east 
of the Jordan in a series of migratory waves, 
coming by the northern route from the Hupliates 
district. Jacob and Hsan are represented as 
twin sons of the Isaac and Rebekah clans. The 
marriage between Isaac and Lebekah, inter- 
preted historically, means that a branch of 
the Abrahamitic group formed an alliance with 
another group which, in continuation of the 
western movement that brought Abraham and 
Lot to the west, prompted other Aramivan gioups 
to follow the example. Rebekah coming from 
‘Aram-naharaim’” to join the Hebrew group is a 
proof for the theory above maintained, that the 
δῷ δ of ‘Aramivan’ emigiation to the west 
continued steadily for an indefinite period, and 
perhaps never ceased entirely. Alliances hetween 
small groups ate common among the nomads to 
this day; but the result is generally that after a 
tune a separation again takes place, not neces- 
sarily between the sume groups, but in the next 
generation or two, by which time the growth of 
the united group has been such as to engender 
rivalries among se members. 

In the case of Jacob and Esau there is anothe 
reason for the separation, and one of no smull 
historical moment. It was natural that some at 
least of the Arammean hordes, attracted to the 
fuphrates district by the culture existing there, 
should have been influenced by the example ot 
this culture to take a forward step in civilization. 
We may safely set down Babylonian culture as an 
lnportant factor in bringing about the division 
of the Semitic nomads into two classes—those ot 
the fierver grade retaining their nomadic habits 
unchanged, dependent upon hunting and plunder 
for their sustenance; and the higher grade, softer 
In inanner, wandering about, followed by their 
flocks, and continuing nomadie habits chiefly for 
the sake of the latter and because of the necessity 
of secking proper pasturage at the various seasons 
of the year. Those gioups of the Aramwan branch 


“Weil, Biblische Leyenden der Musscliunner (Frankfort, 
1845), pp. 245-275. 
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which became differentiated as Hebrews, Moabites, 
and Ammonites, attain the higher grade at the 
time of their entrance into western Iands or shortly 
thereafter, while the Ndomites represent a sub- 
division which either relapses into the fiercer state 
—a not uncommon expericnce—or was, for some 
reason or other, prevented from taking the step 
forwards which eventually leads to the agricultural 
stage, and with this the complete laying aside of 
nomadic habits. Jacob, described as ‘a tent 
dweller’ (Gn 2574), represents the nomad on the 
road to culture, and is coutiasted with Esau the 
hunter—the Bedawi proper* Δ). A hint of 
impending change in social conditions is already 
furnished by the tradition associated with Abra- 
ham and Isaac of digeing wells (Gin 26") for the 
needs of the extensive herds of sheep and cattle 
which they acquired (v.44). This bemg the case, 
it is not caxy to account for the close association of 
the two groups, Jacob and Fsan, representing such 
different Jevels of culture, and why there should 
be, in the case of one of the subdivisions of the 
{lebrew group, a reversion to the ruder nomadic 
type. Such, however, 1s evidently the case, and 
the Edomites, tracing back their descent to the 
san clan, represent a branch of the Llebrews that 
remained in a lower stage of culture, while the 
other steadily advanced tall the agricultural stage 
was reached. ‘The bond between the Isiaclites 
and the EKdomites appears to have been πὸ] closer 
than that between the Hebrews and any other sub- 
divisions. The rivalry, too, appears to have been 
keener. There is not) merely hatred between 
Jacob and Esau, but the former adioitly dispos- 
sesses the latter, drives dim away from his in- 
hentance back almost to the desert, whee he 
takes up much the same sort of life as that led by 
the Semites before coming into touch with cultme 
αὖ 411. Still, the recollection that Israel and Kdom 
are brothers is preserved in the popular mind in 
quite a different manner from that in which = Ish- 
mael and Isaac ale so spoken of. A late psalmist 
(Ps 1377) still denounces the treachery of dom at 
the time of the downfall of the Southern kingdom 
as particularly reprehensible, because, as a brother, 
he shoukL have come to the rescue instead of help- 
ing to the downfall of Judah. It lies, of course, 
outside the province of this article to consider the 
details of the relationship between JTsracl and 
dom. For our purpose τ΄, is sufficient to specify 
in this general way the relationsinp existing be- 
tween the ΠΟ ον αὶ and the various subdivisions 
of the Aramivan and Arabic branches of Semites, 
Two other bianches of the Arabie group whieh 
appear prominently among the races of the OT are 
the Amalekites and the Midianites. The tradition 
recorded in Gn 36" traces the AMALEKITES back 
to Esau, Like the Edomites, they represent the 
hereer type of the Bedawin. Their first encounter 
with the Hebrews takes place during the period 
when the latter themselves are still in the nomadic 
stage. The rivalry between the two must have 
been bitter indeed, since the hatred of the Hebrews 
towards the Amalekites not only survives to a late 
period, but is ineulcated in the Pentateuch as a 
religious duty (Dt 25'7"), While originally the 
nawnwe of an Arab tribe settled around [adesh, 
the term seems to have come to be applied to 
roaming bands of marauders in general. [0 16 In 
this way probably that, we are to account for the 
presence of Amalekites not only at Rephidim 
(Ex 17836), but as far north as Mt. Ephraim 
(J¢ 125, ον δ). Indeed the Hebrews are molested 
by Amalehites as late as the days οἱ Saul (1S 
15), and it was left for David to drive them 


* The Arabic word bedeij signifies the ‘one outside,’ and is 
therefore the equivalent of the Hebrew phrase ‘man of Lhe 
field’ (Gn 2627), 
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finally back to their desert haunts (1S 80'-2), 
The Kemtes and enizzites settled around Lebron 
are set down as Inanuches of the Amalekites who 
joined the federation ot the Bené Israel, and this 
defection nist have mtensitied the hatred of the 
Amalehites for Istael, and led to atrocities and 
barbarons treatment of exaptives on the part of the 
Amalehites, the recollection of which survived 
among the Hebrews toa late day. 

The applheation of the name χί μη) i to Bedawin 
in cencral indsa parallel in the sti) more mdeynite 
manner in which the term: Medien is used by some 
OP woters, That the MmMmtantres also belong to 
the Andne group of Semites is sutheiently shown 
by then settlement around Mt Sinai, where we 
first. find them (Ex 2! 17) deserrbed as shepherds. 
They were evidently revaided as already, mm the 
days of Moses, belonging to the mulder class ot 
Bedawin—the nomad on the road to cultme ; and 
yel subsequently, in the period of the Jndees, the 
Midianites are im alliance with the Amalchites 
(Jy ὁ). In gentune Bedawin fashion they ponnee 
down upon the Helrews, who had now become ἀ 1 |- 
eulturists, and reb them of then floeks and helone - 
Ings. At this time Chey are searcely to be distan 
guished from the Atmlekites ; and ¢he two eroup- 
become synonymous with the marandine bands 
of Bedawin, belonging in reality toa vast mmube 
of different tiibes who constantly threaten the 
existence of the enliured States of Palestine. 

3. There as still one braneh of the Semuites to be 
considered whichrecer es pronunont mention amone, 
the races of the OT. the Pra νι αν ΠῚ we 
were to be guided by the testimony of laneuace 
alone, the setiles alony the northern Mediter- 
lanenn coast certainly belong to the same braneh 
as Hebrews, Monbites, Ammonites, and Edomutes : 
but. the totally different social conditions prev ailing 
in Phoenicia, and the wuque rele played by the 
Pheenicians in hustery as merchants and seamen, 
sugeest that another facto wat work here. The 
theory has been advanced and met with consider- 
able favour, that the Phamnecins were not the 
original settlers of the coastlond of Sytin, but 
‘ame theredram thet homes, which were orginally 
on the southern const of Asia Mino, or, as some 
arequclined to beheve, at the mouth of the Persiuin 
Gulf. There is, however, not suffieient: material 
to settle so delieate a μα οι. There is no indi- 
eation that the population along the Syrian coast 
represents amustnute of Senutes with other races, 
and our hnowledse of Phesnierun antiquities is too 
meaere --and what there as does not reach fa 
enough back—tvu enable us to specity the histoire! 
relationslup existing between the Phenicians and 
other subdivisions of the Adanwean branch As 
long as no evidence to the contrary τὸ fortheomine, 
we must contanue to place the Phoenician. im the 
same category with Hebrews, Moabites, ete: and, 
assuming that they formed part of the general 
movement of * Aramean” groups from Arabia, they 
beeame diflerentiated after settling along the coast- 
land, where they may already have found a seatar- 
ing population, whom they gradually dispossessed, 
just as the Hebiews upon enterme Palestine found 
the country settled by a population whom they 
in turn drove oul. 

The relationship between Hebrews and Phie- 
nicians was, sen, chiefly commercial, just as 
between Hebrews and Yemenites. Conunereial 
intereonrse Jed to political allianees ; and at one 
time, in consequence of such an alliance -in the 
days of Ahab,— there was danger of the Phamieian 
eult becoming a serious rival to tie national 
Jahweh worship. 

The Phaniaans lead us to consider 
group, which entered inte far closer relations with 
the Hahreve than almost any other, and which, 
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ninong the races of the OT, occupies a peculiarly 
prominent and significant place—the CANAANITES. 
The OT usage of ‘Canaan’ is not consistent, being 
sometimes employed to include all of Palestina 
proper, Phoenicia, and even lands to the east of the 
Jordan, and at times restricted to Palestine. It 
1s therefore not casy to determine the precise ex- 
tent of Canaanitish settlements. From the fact 
that ‘Canaanite’? comes to be synonymous with 
the mechant of Phanueia (Is 235, Ezk 174, Pr 31"), 
we may certainly conclude that the Phoenicians 
were ireearded as Cannanites, and the further 
use of the term as a designation of the pre- 
Israehitish inhabitants of Palestine is an indieation 
of a close relationship between some sections at 
least of those peoples whom the Hebrews dis- 
possessed and the Phonicians. But at this point 
certainty ends. The Canaanite is frequently in- 
troduced in the OT in connexion with a number of 
other eroups—the -\moites, [ittites, Perizzites, 
Hivvites, and Jebusites (eg. Ex O44), to which 
ehewhere the Giueashites are added (eg. Gn 
152") ἢν τὸ quite clear from the way im which 
these peoples are grouped, -sometimes five being 
mentioned, sometimes seven, at times only two— 
Canannite and Perizzite (eg. Gn 137 34°°),—that 
they were no Jonger shaply differentiated in the 
minds of the wiiters. Τα νοι fovether, they eon- 
“fitute the inhabitants of Palestine whom the 
Hebrews encountered when they attempted to 
conquer the countiy: bat the survival of the term 
‘Canaan’ asthe name for the {πη τοῖς and ‘Canann- 
ite usa ceners desienation for the cartier unbabit- 
ants, pots to Cananuites as forming the most 
powerlul, and probably alse the most prominent, 
part of the population, ft may well be that some 
of those mentioned am the above conslomeration 
—nolably the ΘΖ οὐ and Cargashites -— were 
merely subdivisions of the Canaanites that for a 
time παι οὐ an midependent position, but after- 
wards were again absorbed imto the general body 
of Canaanite, At all events, it is plansible to 
assume that the intersor of Palestine was ocenpied 
tor an indelimte period, prion fo the advent of the 
Hebrews, by groups of Senutes more or less closely 
telated to one another of whieh (he Canaanites 
beeame the most poonunent. 

These Canranites beloneme to the same branches 
as the Semitic settiorsin Phoenicia, the question of 
them oni ois invelved un the prolem as to the 
ongin ot the Πα, Adopting agin the 
general theory above advanced, we may assume a 
movement αὶ to that whieh bioucht the 
Helnews to Palestine fo lave taken place at a 
much eartier date. What Hebrew tradition 
assigns to the days of Alnaham appears, then, 
fo have been only a repetition of meh carer 
events ‘The Phatuernns and the Palestinian 
Canaanites woald thus represent a subdivision 
of the Miamoann branch that moved along the 
Cuphiates and finally passed over by the northern 
route towards western Jands, some settling along 
the coast and olhers pushing into the mtertor, 

In the course of tune these groups took a step 
forwards in culture, and beeame aciiculturists. 
Then villages developed ἀπὸ towns, while those 
vroups living on the coast were lured to seafaring 
eareers, 

It was the Canaanites—to use the veneral name 
--Whom the Hebrews, upon entering Palestine, 
found in possession, and the wars with them con- 
tinned tor many generations, until finally the 
Helrews obtained the upper hand. This contact 
With the Canaenites fotms a most important 
factor an) Hebrew history. By that power of 
attraction wheel the higher culture possesses for 
those of an inferior grade, the Hebrews were 

* *Rephaim’ in this verse is an explanatory gloss. 
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prompted to make the attempt to secure for them- 
selves the towns and cultivated Jands to the west 
of the Jordan, The success of their efiorts is 
followed by the permanent abandonment of πὸ- 
. qv - 

madic habits, and instead of sheep raisers they 
become and remain for subsequent centuries tillers 
of the soil. From a religious point of view, the 
contact with the Canaanites was also fraught, with 
er consequences. The national deity, 
Jahweh, originally assuciated with the sojourn of 
the people in the wilderness,—the nomadic period 
of their existence,—becomes the protecting deit 
of the fields, aud the people do not hesitate to call 
Jahweh by the name which the Canaanites apphed 
to their field deities— Daal. kor a time the 
amalgamation of the Juhwel and the Canaanitish 
Baal cult seemed miminent, when a ‘national’ 
reaction takes place, and, under the lead of jealous 
Jahweh-worshippers, the attempt is made to drive 
the Baal priests with the Baal rites out of the 
country, just as the worshippers of Baal Ὁ been 
forced out of their possessions, for all that, 
Jahweh absorbs some ot the traits of Baal, and if 
is not until several centunes later when Jahweh 
Himself was on the point of becoming a deity 
singled out from all others by the etlucal character 
attiibuted to Π{π|}--- that the last tauces of the old 
Canaanitish cults also disappear. 

How tar back the αν] of the Canaanites in 
Palestine is tu be dated is a question which cannot 
be answered with any depiee of ceitamty. ΠῚ is 
safe to assume an interval of several centuries 
between this event and the movement of Hebrew 
tribes from the Euphrates Valley towards western 
lands. The earhest ceeurrence of the name is in 
the Tel el-Aimarna tablets, dating frome. M00 νος 
in which we find the name Canaan under the form 
Kenahe, ut linuted in its applreation to the sea- 
coast, and more properly the northern seacoast, 
ἐκ. Phomeia. But, at whatever date we fix the 
entrance οἱ the Canaanites, even they do not 
appear to have been the fist Senutic group that 
settled in Palestine. ΟἹ the groups mentioned so 
trequently with the Canaanites m= the OT—the 
Perizzites, [littites, Ulavvites, Aimotites, Ga gash- 
ites, and Jebusites we know untortunately very 
little, with the exception of the [littites and the 
Amonites. The Perizzttes and the Ciigashites, 1 
has been pointed out, may have been subdivisions ΟἹ 
Canaanites, and yet from the way in which, in two 
places (Gn 137 34"), Canaanites and Perzzites are 
put side by side as comprising all Palestine, one 
might be tempted to conclude that the Perizzites 
represented an independent gioup, which was at 
one time coequal in importance with the Canaan 
ites, It seems even more certain that the Jebusites 
and Jlivvites had no direet connexion with the 
Canaanites. Taking this in connexion with the 
circumstance that in the Tel el-Amaina tablets 
the term Canaan does not include Palestine proper, 
itis more than probable that some of the groups 
mentioned with the Canaanites represent still 
other settlers. In a notable passage (Gn 15!) 
three additional groups-- enites, Kenizzites, and 
Kadmonites—are spoken of as occupying the terri- 
tory later claimed by the Hebiews. That these 
proups are Semitic is sufficiently indicated by theu 
names, the last mentioned of which, the ‘ Easte:- 
ners,’ still contains a tiace of the district whence 
they came. 

At the period ot uhe Hebrew conquest of Pales- 
tine we no Jonger hear of these groups. They 
appear ere this to have been driven to the south by 
the all-powerful Canaanites, and subsequently to 
the west by the Hebrews. It is quite natwial that 
the traditions regarding these carlier movements 
should be dimmed. There was no reason why the 
Hebrews or the Hebrew writers should have been 
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sulliciently interested to preserve any distinct χ6- 
collection. Their ielations were punnarily with 
the Canaanites. The mnportance of the latter in 
the eyes of the Hebrews is revealed in the ea her 
form of the story οἱ the distiibution of mankind 
as furnished in Gn 9%") which makes Canaan, 
Shem, and Japheth the procenitors of the human 
race 3; and, on the other hand, the hatred of these 
rivals of the Hebrews crops out in’ this same 
chapter which connects Cannan with Lam --- the 
“accursed? son ol Noah (v.""). 

ii, ὉΔΟῚ ἡ OF DOURTREOL OniGin.--A > peenhar 
position is eeengued hy the Aimorites and the 
Hittites, The Δ ΜΟΙ are found thoughout 
ποι ὑπο Palestine as cally at least as the 920} 
eontury t.c,, when we encounter the names baer 
(or «με. 2.4) in σὲ inscriptions. δὼ γ}10- 
wninent do they become that they furnish τὸ the 
Babylonian and Assyrian chroniclers the name for 
the entire district of northern and southern Pales- 
tine, and there are indications that the Hebrews, 
too, ato one time cave to the term Amorite an 
extensive application. In the so-called Elotustie 
document, ‘land of the Amorite? is used im thus 
way.” ‘Phese Atmorites past accordingly have 
turned to the south, and, indeed, when the Ile- 
brews entered Palestine, they tound their way 
blocked by a large powertul kingdom on the east 
of the Jordan (see Δ ΘΒ. ΠῚ καὶ ν 0]. }. The re- 
wathable statement ob οί (1035), that the 
‘mother’ of dJetusalem was a Hittite, and the 
“father” an Admorte, points also to the early 
presence of Amorites on the west of Jordan. To 
assume, however, that ‘Canaanites? and ‘Amor- 
Hes? are synonymons tems representing: ene and 
the same population, is nol justitied. In the ‘Tel 
el-Amarna tablets the ‘Amuiru’ land is frequently 
mentioned and always designates the imdenor of 
Palestine, though more particularly the northern 
seebion; but the name may be cared back still 
tarther. dn Babylonian legal documents of the 
period, ες 23800 B C., a town Agnulii occtuis, situated 
in Babylonia. Tf we ave to conclude fiom this that 
the ποι ον also came trom the Euphrates Valley, 
we should have still another mstance of the move- 
ment which brought such various groups of Semiutes 
(o the west. A more important conclusion that 
appenis to be warranted, is that the Aimorites 
would thus tum out to be settlers in Palestine 
eatlicy than the Cannanites, and that the latter 
teplosent the gaoup which nally obtains the 
apcendency and retaims i until the appearance of 
the Helbnews. ‘That with the conquest of the land 
by the Canaanites, the Amertes do net disappear, 
any mole than the Hivvites, Jebuyites, and other 
floups, is quite natutal, seeing that when the Ile- 
brews conquered the Canaunites the old mhabitants 
were dispossessed, but, by the express testimony of 
ΟἽ wiitets, not driven out (Ex 257% 8) dy 1515 27-5), 

‘The question les been raised, notably by Sayee 
(Leaves of the Old Testament, p. 110), whether the 
Amorites and other gioups of the pre-fstaelitish 
inhabitants were Semuites.  Mueh stress dias been 
lnid upon the representation of Aimorites on Eeyp- 
ian monuments where they are depreted with 
yellow skin, bine eyes, red eyeliows and beard, 
and light but also black haw (W. M. liinders 
Petrie, χν Types from Egypt, Voudon, 1887). 
The Egyptian ailists, however, were not always 
consistent in their drawings, and more partieu- 
αν an their colowtinps, as Sayce himself is 
forced to admit (4c. 118, 11. Too much im- 
portance, therefore, must not be attached to the 
coloming of the 1acial types on the Egyptian 
monuments. Anvicty to produce a pleasing or 
startling eflect was a factu: wluch interfered 


*See Steinthal, Zeus. f. Volke: psychologve, 
Meyer, ΧΑΊΤΗ i. 122, 
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seriouslv with ethnographical accuracy. But, apart 
from the colouring, there are no such decided dis- 
tinctions between Amorites and Judians on Keyp- 
tian monuments as to warrant the supposition that 
the two belonzed to diflerent races or even to 
different branches of the Semites ; and to account 
for this, as Saycee would have us do, by assuming 
that up to comparatively so late a period as the days 
of Rehoboam the population of southern Judiva was 
still Inreely Amoritic (Ze. p. 112), is simply building 
a further agument upon a mere supposition. The 
term Amoiite, moreover, has a Semitic sound and 
appearance, and until better evidence to the con- 
tinny is forthcoming we may group them with the 
same race as the later settlers of Palestine. ‘The 
Amorites were a warlike people, living in walled 
towns. The recallection of their prowess survived 
to a late date, and they became to subsequent 
gencrations the giants of olden days. Tt has 
become customary in consequence to identify the 
Amorites with the ANAKIM, RLPITAIM, MIM, and 
ZAMZUMMIM, or to regard these as 60 many sub- 
divisions of the Amorites. It is true that the 
Rephaim and Anakim are occasionally spoken of 
in the OT as thongh they were identical with 
Amorites, but this is due to the faet that ‘Lte- 
phaim? and ‘Anakim’ (ef. e.g. Dt 91. 50 811... 
are used as generic terms tor a powerful race, and 
no Jonger as specilic designations of any particular 
group. This, however, does not imply that there 
were no groups known as Rephaim and Anakim 
respectively, but that they belong to such a remote 
past as to become mere names to Inter generations ; 
and since strength and gigantic stature are invari- 
ably saseribed by a later generation to remote 
ancestors,—in part, no doubt, justifiably ascribed, 
—we may only conclude from the way in which 
these terms are used that no defimte traditions 
about these groups have survived. As for Emim 
and Zamzumimim (possibly identical with the Zuzim 
of Gn 14°), they are merely the names of the ancient 
population of Moab and Ammon respectively (Dt 
2! and“) Whule it is no Jonger possible to speafy 
the extent of the territory of the Rephaim and 
Anakin, 50 much appears tolernbly certain that 
these groups, with the Emin and Zamzummitn, 
constitute the oldest inhabitants of Palestine and 
the district to the east of the Jordan kuown to us 
—preceding the Amorites but afterwards com- 
mingled through the faintness of tradition with 
Amourites, just as Amorites in time are not sharply 
distinguished from Canaanites, and just as the 
groups Hivvites, Perizzites, ete., come to be viewed 
m some strata of tradition as subdivisions of 
Canuanites, 

li we are to seek for a nen-Semitic race in Pales- 
tine at all, we must go back beyond the Amorites 
to the nebulous Rephaim, Anakim, Emim, and 
Zamzummim. There are sone reasons for actually 
supposing the pre-Amoritic settlers to have been of 
a different race, which was gradually subdued by 
the Amorites both to the east and west of Jordan ; 
but the thesis is one wach in the present state of our 
knowledge cannot be proved with ceitainty, thongh 
the fact. of the existence of an early non-Semilic 
population in certain portions of Palestine has now 
ale established by ethnological evidence (see Alex. 
Maealister in P#FSt, Oct. 1902, pp 353-356). 

With even greater assurance than in the ease of 
the Amorites, has it been maintained that the 
HirrirEs belong to ἃ non-Semitie race. The 
problem in this instance is even more complicated, 
In consequence of the vague and indefinite usage of 
the term We find a group of Hittites in the south 
around [lebron carried back by tradition to the 
days of Abraham (Gn 23572 ete.) These Hittites 
are also in allianee with Edomites, and in the days 
of David we encounter Hittites in his army (28 11, 
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ef. 1 5. 26%), The Eyyptian and Assyrian monu: 
ments, however, reveal the existence of Hittite 
settlements in the north along the Qiontes as carly 
as the loth cent. u.c., and these gave the mighty 
Assyrian rulers a great deal of trouble before they 
were finally subdued towards the end of the 8th 
century. The term appears to include a variety of 
eroups which extend northward and westward of 
the Amorites to the southern and western crests of 
Asia Minor as well as far into the interior. These 
northern Hittites do not scem to have anything 
nore In common with those of the south than the 
name. How this is to he accounted for is an un- 
solved problem. While the northern Hittites have 
lett numerous monuments containing sculptures 
and inscriptions, those in the south do not appear 
to have even reached the ste of culture which 
produces art and literature. From the Egyptian 
monuments we cateh glimpses of the Littite 
physiognomy, and, to judge from these, the Litt- 
ites were not a Semitic race ; and yet too much 
stress must not be laid upon these representations. 
Certainly, we have no sound reason for supposing 
those of the south to belong to any other race than 
the Semites. The rather close relations between 
them and the Hebrews and the Edomites would 
point to ethnic affinity ; and if there is any con- 
nexion between the Lhttites of the south and those 
of the north, we may at most assume that the 
latte: became tmuxed with the non-Senmutie popula- 
tuon without losing Semitic traits altogether, 

ii. NON-SEVMITIC AND MIXKLD RACES —1. But, 
while a doubt thus remains as to the ethnic 
character of the [littites, there is no question as 
to the non-Semitac character of a proup with 
which the Hebrews from a certain period came 
into close thoneh always hostile contact — the 
JIULISTINES., There is no reason to question the 
tradition which makes them come from CAPHLOR 
(Am 97, Dt 2%, Jer 474); and, while the problems 
connected with the identification of Caphtor have 
not. been entirely solved, still all the indications 
peint towards Crete, and scholars are now pretty 
generally agiced im regarding the Philistines as 
pirates belonging to some Inanch of the Aryan 
stock, who, altracted perbaps, as were the Hebrews, 
by the fertale lands of Palestine, forced their way 
into the Canaanitish settlements, and sueceeded in 
obtaining the supremacy in the entire ‘Shephe- 
lah,’ where they established a number of petty 
Lingdoms. Almost immediately after they entered 
Palestine, hostilities between Helnews and Philis- 
tines began, and, long after the Canaanites were 
subducd, the Hebrews sti] had to contend against 
the armies of the Philistines. In the days of 
David their opposition was broken, and, though 
after the death of Solomon they regained their 
independence, it was but a shadow of the old 
power that remained. The interference of Assyria 
mw Palestinian affairs dispelled even this shadow. 

We have thus passed m rapid review the large 
variety of groups in Palestine and adjacent. dis- 
uricts with ΤΟΝ the Hebrews came into political 
or conmnercial contact, and who occupy a more or 
less prominent place among the races of the ΟἿΣ, 

2. Passing beyond the narrower bounds, and yet 
not leaving Semitic settlements altogether, we have 
first to deal with the GypriaNns. Like Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, by virtue of its flourishing culture, 
proved an attractive magnet which drew the no- 
mads of the Sinai peninsula and adjacent districts 
to frequent sallies against. the outlying Egyptian 
cities, and, as in the ease of the Aramean advances 
alung the banks of the Euphrates, the higher cul- 
ture prompted groups now and then to a forward 
step which led to the ΠῚ} abandonment of the 
life commensurate with the Bedawin stage of cul- 
ture. Egypt, accessible both from the north and 
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the south, on several occasions fell a prey to in- 
vadera who managed to obtain control of the 
political fortunes of the country. ‘The monuments 
at Beni Hassan depict most graphically an invasion 
of foreigners, who are none other than the Semites, 
entering Egypt, and, as we learn from various 
sources, gradually becoming powerful factions in 
certain of the Egyptian districts. The Hyksos 
dynasty is an illustration of the power which 
foreigners managed to obtain in Egypt; and who- 
ever may be intended by the Pharaoh under whom 
Joseph, according to Biblical tradition, rose to 
eminence, his presence marks the success of one 
of the Semitic invasions of Egypt. The groups 
that primarily came to Egypt naturally belonged 
to the Arabic branch of the Semites, but these 
were not infrequently joined by those coming from 
southern and central Palestine, who formed part 
of the Aramzan movement from the Euphrates 
Valley towards the west. The higher class of 
nomads, who were prompted to change their location 
with a view to securing pasturage for their flocks, 
would find themselves specially attracted to Keypt 
in those penods, not infrequent in Valestine, 
when the insuiliciency of rain during the wintry 
season is sure to be followed by a drought and 
scarcity of food. It was such an occurrence that 
led some of the tribes which afterwards formed the 
confederation of the Israclites to pass down to 
Egypt, and their numbers, as appears from the 
form of the narrative in Exodus, were from time 
to time reinforced by others. In that sense we are 
to interpret the story which tells of Simeon and 
Benjamin being kept in Egypt as hostages before 
the others jomed them there, which means simply 
that certain tribes reached Egypt earlier than 
others. The narrative in Genesis (46727) makes all 
the ‘twelve’ tribes proceed to Egypt, but we can 
hardly eapect a rehable tradition on such a ques- 
tion of detail. So accustomed are the writers of a 
later age to regard the federation of the twelve 
tribes as a unit, that they project this union into 
the remote past, though without historical warrant 
for doing so. The OT writers, viewing history from 
the point of view of later theorists, cannot conceive 
of less than twelve tribes at any time, and suppose 
that necessarily these tribes clung to one another. 
We are permitted to assume that certam Hebrew 
yroups left their Palestinian settlements to seek 
better pastures in Egypt, but to go further and 
bring al] twelve tribes into the district of the Nile 
is unhistoriecal, for the sufficient reason that. the 
federation did not exist at this time except in the 
mind of the O'T narrator, who is so fond of gene- 
alogies, and attaches such importance to them that 
he 1s inclined to place, in a remote past, facts and 
factors which really belong to a much later age 
It is not surprising, in view of the location of 
Egypt, thus open to invasion from two sides, that 
its population was of a mixed character. lf one 
may judge from the language of Egypt, the sub- 
stratum of which has now been asceitained to be 
Semitic,* the basis of the population is likewise 
Semitic ; but both language and people are largely 
mixed with ‘ Hamitic’ elements, more particularly 
Libyan. This element in the course of time appears 
to obtain the mastery, despite the frequent Semitic 
immigrations into Egypt, and to such an extent 
indeed that both the people and the language 
retain but few Semitic traits. 

3. Of the BABYLONIANS we have already had 
occasion to speak. In the Euphrates Valley, like- 
wise, a mixture of races appears to have taken place 
at ἃ remote period ; but here the situation is just the 
reverse of what we have found in Egypt, inasmuch 
as it is the Semitic clement which obtains the 


* See Erman’s article in ZDMG xilvi pp 93-129, and Hommel 
in the Bertraye zur Assuriologve, ii. 842-558, 
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supremacy to such an extent as to give to the Baby- 
lonian culture, trom the earliest period revealed 
to us by historical inscriptions, a purely Semitic 
character. But the Egyptians and Babylonians 
(and subsequently the Assyrians) agree in this 
respect, that their relations to the Hebrews con- 
tinue, with but few interruptions, throughout the 
period of the political existence of the latter. Before 
the counter movement of Hebrew tribes and other 
Semitic groups* trom Egypt back to the Arabian 
peninsula takes place, Ep: ane rulers enter into 
close relationship with Palestine, Phoenicia, and 
Syria, The Tel el-Amarna tablets, so frequently 
mentioned in the course of this article, are the 
evidence of this uninterrupted intercourse in the 
15th cent. before our cra. The estabhshment of 
a Hebrew confederacy in Palestine exposes the 
Hebrews to constant danger of being absorbed 
either by the rulers of the Nile or by the ambitious 
lords of the Euphrates Valley and the Tigris. The 
Εν history of the two Hebrew kingdoms is 
argely taken up with the endeavour to steer clear 
of this danger—an endeavour that ends in failure. 

iv. THE TENTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS. —The races 
hitherto discussed are the ones which play a part 
in the historical events unfolded in the O'T warra- 
tives, but they are far from exhausting the races 
whose existence is recorded in the pages of the 
OT. The geographical horizon of the OT is re- 
markable for its wide extent, and indeed thee 
are but few races -c.g. the Chinese and Japanese 
—~which are left out of aecount. in the famous 
tenth chapter of Genesis, which forms our principal 
source for a survey of the ruces of the OT in the 
wider sense, as including all those known to the 
Hebrews, or, more corectly speaking, to Hebrew 
writers, whether these races ἘΠ anything to do 
with Hebrew history or not. The chapter itself in 
its present fornvis the result of considerable editing, 
involving more particularly the dovetailing of two 
documents, one of which is commonly assiened 
by modern scholars to the Jahwistic history, the 
other to the Priestly Code. The composition of 
the former of these documents is placed in the 
9th cent., the latter shortly after the end of the 
exilic period; but how much earlier the traditions 
ue, and the knowledge upon which the chapter is 
based, it is quite impossible to say. Apart fiom 
some additions in the list of the deseendants of 
Shem, the chapter may be viewed as representing 
the geographical knowledge of a gioup of Hebrew 
writers in the 8th and 7th cent. Bc. The absence 
of any direct reference to L’ersia is an indication 
that even the post-eailic compiler took as his point 
of view conditions existing previous to his own 
day. In forming an estimate of the chapter, it 
should, however, be borne in mind that the trad1- 
tions embodied therein are of a scholastic and not a 
popular character, and that, while there are no sub- 
stantial reasons for assuming that the writers had 
before them geographical lists written in cuneiform 
or Egyptian characters from which they transcribed 
their data, the grouping of the races and nations of 
the world is distinctly the work of Hebrew sehool- 
men who are guided by learned and not by popular 
tradition. ‘This is manifest already in Cin 9, the 
closing verses of which beginning with v.’* should 
be studied in connexion with ch. 10. 

The three groups into which the human race 
is divided do not represent a popular point of 
view. <A people’s geographical horizon—its tout 
le monde—is limited by its political and social 
interests, ‘The three sons of Noah in the popular 
form of the tradition are not the broad subdivisions 
of mankind, but three subdivisions within the 
groups in which the Hebrews were more particu- 

* EX 128 speaks of the να multitude’ which left Egy pt 
at the name time as the Hchnews 
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larly interested : (a) Shem, by which the Hehiews 
themselves are meant ; (6) Canaan, the predecessors 
and hated rivals of the Hebrews in Palestine ; (c) 
Japheth, onginally designating probably the people 
of Phanicia,* with perhaps the adjacent island of 
Cyprus. These are the threes sons of Nouli in the 
original form of the famous blessing and curse 
(ἀπ 95:9. 1 the scholastic recasting of the 
popular tardition, the thice sons of Noali become 
the progenitors of the human race. SHEM is taken 
as an extensive term to include a group of peoples 
who were regaided as ΘΗΝ ΗΠ bce to the 
Hebiews, JAPHETH is similarly extended to em- 
Inace a large group of races to the north ot the 
Hebrews, while Canaan is replaced hy WAM, who 
is viewed as the progenitor of the group of races to 
the south of Israel as well as of others who were 
particularly hostile to the Delnews Interpreted m 
this way, itis manifest that we must not seek fora 
purely serentifie division of (he races known to the 
OT writers, but. one in which serence as Linked to 
national prejudices and preferences. Wath these 
prelinunary remarks we inay pass to fn analysis 
of this remarkable document, so tar as scholarship 
has succeeded in interpretine ἃ "Phe suggestion 
has already been thrown out. that the grouping of 
peoples in the chapter in question is geographical 
Qather than ethmie or lmeuistic, though it may at 
once be added that the gcopraphical prneiple αν 
not consistently carmed out. The clearest section 
is that referring to the sons of Japhet (vv), the 
core of which belones to the post-eadic writers, 

1. The Japhethites vepresent groups and races 
lying to the north of Palestine. Of the ‘sons? of 
dapheth, namely, Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, 
Tubal, Meshech, and ‘Tiras, the majority have 
heen identalied Gown as the equivalent of the 
Gimirrai frequently referred to in the imseriptions 
of Assyrian kings, and represents a@ promiscuous 
group of peoples who, forced across the Black Sea 
by Scythian hordes pressing upon them, settled 
in Cappadocia. Jn the early part of the 7th cent. 
we find these Gimaiar in contliet with Assyria 
and Lydia, and shortly after the middle of that 
century they are driven still farther to the east, 
MADALI is Modia, TAVAN represents the Tomiuuis, 
while TUBAL and MesSHECH aie found im yuvta- 
sition im the Assyrian inscriptions under the 
fines Tabal and Muska; and the Joeation of these 
fronps may with certainty be fined in) central 
Asia Minor. There remain only Mago and Tiras. 
Outside of the occurrence of MAGOG here (and in 
1Ch 15, which as copied trom Gn J0*) the name is 
found twice in Ezekiel (387 and 306). In the former 


of these passages 10 is a gloss to Cog, indieat- 
ing the adentity of Gog ana Magoe in the mind 


of the annotator; while im the second passage the 
LXX has ‘Gog, which the Hebrew text alse 
exhibits in Ezk 388" 260) and 39! In view of 
this, it seems reasonable to suppose that Magog 
is a slip for Gog, the M being superinduced perhaps 
by the Μ of the following Madai. The erro, onee 
introduced, was carried over into Ezchiel, onee as 
a variant, and in the second case as an actual read- 
ing instead of Gog. From the passages in Lzekiel 
the views connected with Gog may be clearly de- 
duced. The name is a collective one, for a whole 
series of peoples coming from the north, and 
threatening at one time, duimg the 7th cent , to 
engulf the Semitic world much as the Goths and 
Vandals threatened the Roman empire. The 
danger was averted, but so great was the terror 
inspired by the northern hordes that Gog survived 
to a late period as the symbol of wickedness and 
evil power —a pre-Christian Antichrist. The 
identification of ‘TIRAS is not certain. The view 

* The expression ‘dwelling in the tents of Shem’ (9°) points 
to a land adjacent to Palestine. 
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of Ed. Meyer (Gesch. εἰ. Alterthums, i. p. 260), 
which associates Tiras with the Turusha, a sea- 
fariug nation mentioned in the Fyyptian inserip- 
tious of the 13th cent., and whom the Greeks 
reckon to the Pelasyians, has been generally 
accepted; but recently W. Mua Muller (Orient. 
Lit.-Zeitung, Vth Aug. 1900, col. 290) prefers to 
regard Tuas as a donblet—a variant. of Tarshiish 
aentioned in v.4, and to identity bet with Ture, 
we. the land of the 'T'yisenians or Italy. 

As subdivisions of Gomer, there are mentioned 
Ashkenaz, Iuphath, and Togarmah. ‘The passage 
in Jer 5177, where ASHKENAZ is placed in juxta- 
position with Manni and Aniarat, 1s conclusive for 
placmg the Ashkenazites m= western Armenia, 
While the occurrence of a personage Ascanios as ἃ 
leader of the Phrysnans and Mysians in the Jicad (ii. 
S62 and xui. 79) has, tuvether with sume ether evi- 
dence (see ASHUKENAZ in vol. i.), led some scholars 
to fix upon the Plhayyians as the group mote pil tieu- 
lanty denoted. For the location of Ripnati there 
are nu certam data, while TOGARMAI appears to 
be some part of Armenia, whence fiorses and mules 
were exported to the markets of Tyre (zk 33°). 

As of Gomer, so of Tonia, a number of sub- 
divisions are nofted—Ehshah, PTarshish, Mittim, and 
Dodanim. It has become customary to identify 
Enisn ad with Hellas; but since W. Mas Muller 
has shown satisfactorily (hat Alashia, occuring In 
the Tel el-Anarna tablets, is the ancient name for 
Cyprus, it seems natuial to connect: Ehishah with 
this term (Or Lid -Ζει ἐς Lath Aue, 1900, col. 288), 
TARSINSIL has conmmonly been identified with the 
Phoaician colony Tartessas mo southern Spain ; 
arrive with Gy pros, in siew of the town Citra ; 
and DoDANIM, tor which the LNN as well as the 
paallel passage (1 Ch 17 has * Rodanim,’ with 
Rhodes. There ate, however serious obyections 
against all these identifications. One can hiaidly 
suppose that a waiter would jump in this wild 
fashion from Hellas to Spain, then back to Cyprus, 
and then on to Rhodes. ‘Phe very frequent refer- 
ences to Tarshish —no fewer than twenty -five times 
mtheOT- make it certain thatanmteligent reader 
knew where to ooh του αν But while there was ove 
Tarshish, whose location was well known, whieh 
probably Jay im Spam, it does not follow that 
*Tarshish’ in all passages refers to this place. ‘There 
is significance in the juxtaposition with Pul (prob- 
ably an errorfor Put, or Punt) and Lydia in Ts 66). 
This suggests another Parshish adjacent to Asia 
Minor; and, wilole in many if not most of the 
passages the Jocution im Spam suits the context, in 
(τὰ 10 and in some othe: instances we do not appear 
to be justified in going so far to the west. Whether 
WNittam is really the city of Citimm im Cyprus has 
heen questioned by both Winchle: aud Muller (see 
Or, Lit.-Zcit., Voth Aug. 190u, t6.). 1{ Dodanim is 
really a corruptieading for Rodanim, the ident ifica- 
tion with Rhodes may be admitted, but we cannot 
be certain that the LXX reading and the one in 
1 Chron. do not represent an intentional change 
with a view of suggesling this identification. All 
therefore that ean be said with regard to Elishah, 
Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim is that we must 
probably seek for them among the large: islands 
of the Mediterranean and .Mgean Sea—preterably 
among those adjacent to the southern and western 
coasts of Asia Minor. On this assumption we can 
understand the reference in v.2to the “islands of 
the nations,’ which appears to be ἃ convenient 
manne of designating the minor islands of this 
region, The groupings of these four names ig 
based on a tradition which regards the people 
meant as olishoots of Ionia on the Asia Minor 
coast. Lt does not, of course, follow that ‘the sons 
of Japheth’ represent necessarily subdivisions of 
the Aryan race. As already pointed out, the 
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writer of Gn 10 has but vague notions regarding 
racial affinities of nations, whereas his geographi- 
cal views are quite clear and definite. Still it 
so happens that Asia Minor, from the western 
coast far into the interior, was at an early date 
the seat of Aryan settlements, and in the 7th cent. 
the greater portion of the population belonged 
in all probabi ity to the Aryan vroup of races. 

2. The ‘sons of Ham,’ as the second division, 
embrace the races of the south, so far as known 
to the Hebrews, Cust being Ethiopia, MizrAIm 
the equivalent of Egypt, while the evidence which 
identities PuT with Libya—so already Josephus— 
is still the most satisfactory available. At the 
same time, it would appear from the ies in 
Is 66 (above referred to) as well as from other 
evidence (see Winckler, Al/tor. Forschungen, i. p. 
513, note), that there was another country, Put, 
situated near Lydia, and designating probably 
some island or group of islands in the A‘%gean 
Sea. In most of the passages in the prophetical 
books in which Put is mentioned, it is this region 
and not the Put of Gn 105 which is meant. The 
introduction of CANAAN at this point and the 
grouping with the ‘[lamites’ is not to be taken 
as an indication that in the mind of the writer 
the Canaanites came from thesouth. The mention 
is due to the hostility which existed between the 
Hebrews and Canaanites, and which prompted the 
writer, in obedience to popular prejudices, to place 
the Canaanites with the ‘accursed’ race. The same 
diay is responsible for the insertion (vv.*!), which 
places the Babylonians and Assyriuens—whose ulti- 
mate control of Palestine was already imminent at 
the time when the section was written—also with 
the sons of the ‘accursed’ son of Noah, though 
it is possible that the confusion of Cush= Ethiopia 
with the Cossmans (a people to the north-cast of 
Babylonia), may have been « factor also in bring- 
ing about this result. As offshoots of Cush, there 
are mentioned Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, Raamah, 
Sabteca, and as offshoots of Raamah again, Sheba 

and Dedan. Of these seven districts, Llavilah and 
Sheba and Dedan can be fixed with suflicient 
definiteness to form starting-points for the gencral 
determination of the rest. PlaviLAT is certainly 
some district in Arabia—probably on the western 
coast, SHEBA is a portion of southern Arabia, 
while DEDAN, to judge from the juxtaposition 
with Tema in central Arabia (Jer 25%, Ezk 9513), 
must be sought in the interior of Arabia, extend- 
ing considerably towards the north. The remain- 
ing names appear likewise to have been designations 
for other portions of the Arabian peninsula, more 
urticularly the western and south-western sections, 
Unless we assume that the tradition is utterly 
without foundation, we must perforce conclude 
that Cushites settled in large numbers on the 
western coast of Arabia from the southern ex- 
tivinity to a point considerably north. Sinnlarly, 
in the subdivisions of Egypt (vv. 14) the certainty 
that the LiitAbIMm are Libyans, and that PATHROS 
is Upper Egypt, justifies the conclusion that the 
NAPHTUHIM and CASLUIINIM are to be sought in 
northern Africa, even though the precise iden- 
tification is still doubtful. The introduction of 
the PAilistines in v.™ is, without much question, 
a gloss which has been inserted into the text at 
It woukl come appropriatcly 


the wrong place. 

after the mention of the CAPI'TORIM,—1.e. probably 
Cretans (see above),—and the gloss itself, which: 
the traditions embodied in such passages as Dt 2°, 


connects the Philistines with Caphtor, rests upon 
Jer 474, Am 97. There, again, the bitter hostility 
between the Hebrews and the Philistines appears 
to have been the factor which prompted the 
association of the Cretans and Philistines with the 


descendants of Hamites. 
EXTRA VOL.—6 
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As offshoots of the Canaanites a large number of 
groups are mentioned, most of which are known to 
us from the actual relations existing at one time 
or the other between them and the Hebrews. 
Such are the Jebuyites, Amorites, Girgashites, and 
Hittites, while the situation of Zidon, Simyra, 
Hamath, and Arvad is perfectly definite. ‘The 
other groups, ARKITES and SINITES, therefoie 
belong to this same region between the Photnician 
coast and eastern Syria. Low unimportant, in 
the mind of the writer, ethnological aftinity is 
may be judged from the introduction of the 
HIirtrreEs in the form of a gloss in v.¥ and as 
an offshoot of Canaan. Whatever and wherever 
the Hittites were, they certainly were not closely 
allied to Canaanites. ‘he name itself designates, 
as already intimated, a promiscuous gruup of 
peoples whose settlements at one time covered a 
good portion of the interior of Asia Minor, whose 
culture and general character have little in common 
with Canaanites. The importance of the Hittite 
settlements in Syria adjacent to the territory 
covered by Canaanitish groups has led to the 
mention of Heth, by the side of Zidon, as an 
oflshoot of Canaan. It thus appears that the 
second group—the Hamites—represents a greater 
mixture of totally distinct. races than we encoun- 
tered In the case of the Japhethites. Hamites, 
Senites, Aryans, and Turanians are thrown to- 
gether without any scruples. 

3. The remainder of the chapter, vv.7-*, is taken 
up with the favoured group—the Shemites. It is 
evident from a superficial survey of the list that it 
cannot originally have belonged to the preceding 
enrolment of nations. One and the same writer 
would not have placed Assyria with Cushites (v.44), 
and a few verses later on made Assyria an offshoot 
of Shem (v.“). Nor is it conceivable that in one 
part of a document the Lydians should have been 
placed with Egypt (v.13) and in another with Aram 
(v.“). Again (vv. 9), we encounter Sheba and 
Iavilah among the sons of Shem, whereas in ν. 
they are grouped with Cushites. Quite peculiar 
to this third section of the chapter is also the long 
genealogical chain—Arpachshad, Shelah, Eber, 
Peleg, and Joktan,—whereas, in the ease of the 
Japhethites and Hamites, at most a double chain 
is hieialiet The longer chain, in the case of the 
Shemites, suggests a iclationship between this 
section of the tenth chapter and such a chain as is 
found in the eleventh chapter. Here as a matter 
of fact we have the ‘doublet’ of our section, for 
vv.-6 present a genealogical table of Shemites 
introduced as a preface to the narrative of Abra- 
him. Comparing these two lists, it will be found 
that the Shemites in the narrower sense consist of 
two branches which meet in the series Arpachshad, 
Shelah, Eber. With the latter the division begins, 
the Abiahamitie group tracing descent to PELEG, 
one of the sons of Eber, while the other Jnanch 
starts with another son, JOKTAN. In Gn 10% 
the subdivisions of Joktan are given, and the 
section thus complements the genealogical chain 
of the Pelegites in the Hlth chapter. There is no 
difficulty in determining the region where the 
writer places these two branches of Shemites, or, 
more strictly speaking, Eberites. he descendants 
of Peleg are represented by the Aramiwan scttle- 
ments along the Euphrates with the gradual 
extension of these groups into the distiict to both 
sides of the Jordan, while the Joktanites represent 
those who passed on to the south and west of 
Arabia. The situation of Sheba and Havilah has 
already been referred to. WAZARMAVETH is iden- 
tical with Hadramaut along tle southern coast ; 
and HADORAM, UZAL, ORAL, and the rest must 
likewise be sought in the region of Yemen. Only 
in the case of the mysterious OPHIR is it possible 
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that the writer intends to have us take a leap ove: 
to the African coast (see Peters, as Land Ophor, 
1902, who has made out a strong case for locating 
Ophir in the district near the Zamesi river in 
southern Afiica) Roughly speaking, the twofold 
division of the Sheiuates corresponds to the eus- 
tomary division of Arabia imto ΩΝ ἢ and Sham 
(or Syria), the Gaght and the ‘left’ land, or, as it 
was imistranslated by Latin writers, Arabia Medor 
and Arabia Infelix, Gn 10", where Shem ΙΝ 
referred to as the ‘father’ of all ‘the sons of 
tber,’ reveals the real sentument underlying the 
pencalogical lists of vv. and }15τ8. The two 
branches—the Delegites and Johtanites -comprise 
those groups which, in lis opinion, are genuine 
Shemites, the only Shemuites worth speaking of 
according: to his view, though perhaps not the only 
ones he knew οἱ, ‘The incluston of south Arabian 
tribes is rather significant, and stiongthens the 
thesis maintained at the begining of this article, 
which makes central Arabia the starting point for 
Semitic emigiation im two dicetions. [Τὺ ΟΥ̓ ΘΙ 
this may be, at would appear that a later writer, 
not satisfied with this narrow scope given to the 
Shemuites, saw fit to add as separate subdivisions 
Elam, Assyria, Pid. and Aram, embracmp what 
he considered the Mevopotauim branch of the 
Shemites, Mlam bemy to the east of Mesepotaniua, 
Assyria the peneral term for Mesopotamia itself, 
Azam the designation for the distiiet to the west 
of Assyria, while {01 (following upon Arpach had) 
ix one of the puzalesin the chapter Phe ientitiea- 
tion with Lydia as out of the question That at 
may be some textual enror---we-Lud beme super 

iuduced by the dapachshad yalad of ν *!—1s not 
impossible If, however, the rending be aceepted 
as correct, the most natura) sugvestion would be 
to place Lud to the north or north-east of Mesopo 

tuinia. ‘The attemptr to iduntily Atp Acts Ab 
have hitherte folded νον Cheyne’s proposal 
(ZA TIV avin. (1897) 190) to separate the term: inte 
two words, px (Aran — Arapeha) and wa (Nu hod = 
Chialdiea), which 1s the most plausible of the many 
suggestions ollered, dees not commend  itseld; 
and it would appear, medeed, that Arpachshad is no 
more @ distniet than Sheba, Eber, or Peleg, but 
in reahty only the name preserved by tradition of 
some ancient gronp te wineh the Lberites traced 
then descent  [f thie be so, the name is out of 
place in v.*, and has either been introduced by the 
writer, whose chief aim { was to add lami, Assy tia, 
and Aram asa Mesopotamian brane of Shemiter 
to the south Arabian and Syriac - Palestinian 
branches, or has in reality been brought am by an 
enor, TW Raw (ve) bemnp a Sdoublet of a3 278 
a (ν 9 At all events, at appens to be clea 
that Elam, Assyria, and Aram represent a thiod 
Shemilie branch added by some waiter to the 
olginal twofold division ΟἹ the subdivisions of 
Aram Ug, Hal, Gether and Mash—tz, though 
not definitely mathed off, i the regien of Luan, 
extending, however, considerably to the south; 
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Masn (for whieh 1 (ἡ 1} has Weshec#) may he 
identical with the Meus Masts between Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, while 111, and (ἘΠΕ are 
altogether obscure, and wt would be idle te hazard 
any conjectures at present, 

The addition of Aram nartows stil further the 
mope of the Pelesites, who are thus practically 


confined to the groups of Hebrews in Palestine ἢ 


aud their neighbuuts directly to the east of the 
Jordan. The omission of Babylonia i this addi- 
tion of a Mesopotamian branch is an index to the 
age of the writer who added it. Not, σοι, that 
weare to conclude that he belongs to the period 
When the supremacy of Assyrii over the south was so 
nnd puted as to justify the appheation of * Assyria’ 
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between Babylonia and Assyria was at all times 
maintained ‘fhe omission is intentional, and simi- 
Jatly the inclusion of Elam among the descendants 
of Noah’s favourite son 1s also dwelt upon with 
intent. There can be little doubt that Elam 
is merely another designation for Persia in the 
mind of the writer, The reign of Cyrus, with 
whom buighter tines for the Judean exiles set in, 
was a sufficient reason fur glorifying Persia at the 
expense of Babylonia, The waiter was wilhng to 
permit. the hated Babylon to be founded by a 
descendant of Llam, but Persia belongs to the 
favoured race; and Assyria, which for more than a 
century had been merely a name without substance, 
could also be magnanimously mcluded, since con- 
sistency demanded that the country adjacent to 
Perma should beloug to the same group. The 
wiiter, however, takes his revenge upon Babylonia, 
πὸ}. 15 the name entuely and substituting that of 
her own hated rival Assyria We are therefore 
nought down fo the end of the Exile for the 
addition of the Mesopotamian branch of the sons 
of Shem = Onee more we observe that ethmie 
afhnity is an unimportant factor m the grouping— 
geomaphical prosinuty counts first, and natural 
preferences and dishthes second Still, μὲ the ease 
of the ‘sons of Shem’ as in that of the Japhethites, 
it. so happens Chat all those enumerated go together 
ethnically. Wath the exception of the lamites, 
who are Aryans, the members of all three branches 
of Shemites are also to be grouped as subdivisions 
of a smmele race, only that at must be borne m mind 
that not all the subdivisions are enumerated ; and 
that some whieh unquestionably belong here, eg. 
the Canaanites with thea numerous lranches, are 
to be found an the Hamittie division, while some of 
those mm the Japhethite group, not yet definitely 
identified, may likewise turn out to be members of 
the Shemitic race. See also following article, 

In this) survey, mecessaiily defective, of the 
important teuth chapter of Genesis, tle chief aim 
has been to present the view taken of the races of 
the ancient world by a Hebrew waiter, or, more 
evnactly, by Hebrew writers Two features stand 
out prowinently im this view-—firstly, the breadth 
ΟἹ the writers horizon: secondly, then mdiflerence 
to the ethme relationships amonz the peoples 
grouped together, The main factor. in determining 
thisgroupaie, again, two (1) geographical affinity, 
and (2) natural dishhkes Tt as the combmation of 
these two factors that leads to many of the imeon- 
sisten|es un the proupin, that we have noted. 
The writers are not merely interested in those races 
with wineh the Hebrews have come in contact, but 
extend thea view to those which stand outside of 
this linnt, and yet they do not pass farther than 
Elam and Armenia in the east τ the western limits 
ate the islands of the Mediteranean adjacent to 
the southern and western coasts of Asia Munot ; 
they (ake in all of northern Aitica, and embrace 
Aralta from the extreme south up to the moun- 
fains of Syria. The aim of the writers being to 
include all mankind, the Initiations of the chapter 
fanly represent the bounds of historical know- 
ledee at the time of composition ‘The races of the 
Pon the larger sense, and as revealed by this 
chapter, cover the civilized States prouped around 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Gaudi, tovether with the Jess cultured races and 
tribes of this district While the tenth chapter of 
Genesis ocenpies ἃ unique plice in the OT by virtue 
of the larze nuntber of races and peoples enumer- 
ated. wet the prophets furnish the proof that the 
huowledge evidenced by this chapter was not 
A trait of the reat prophets is their 
fondness fer including in their view many other 


(ὁ the northern and southern Mesopotamian dis- ' nations besides the people whom they addressed. 
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The Book of Amos opens (chs. 1. 2) with a series of 
denunciations of a varicty of distiicts: Damascus, 
Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab being introduced 
as a means of heightening the dramatic effect when 
Judah and Israel are reached. Isaiah (chs. 13-23), 
Jeremiah (46-51), and Izekiel (21-82 and 38. 34) 
similarly have a series of ‘oracles’ directed against 
nations near to and remote from the Hebrews, and 
in addition to this they incidentally introduce many 
others by way of illustration to their arguments. 
So, ¢.g., Fzk 38 is a miniature reproduction of 
Gn 10. The prophet enumerates in the course 
of his oration Gog, Meshech, Tubal (v.2), Persia, 
Ethiopia (Cush), Put (v.5), Gomer, ‘Togarmah (v.), 
Sheba, Dedan, Tarslush (v.19). Elsewhere (ch. 27) 
we encounter Tyre (v.*), Zidon, Arvad (v.*), Persia, 
Lud, and Put (v.!"), Javan, Tubal, Meshech, 
Togarmah, Dedan, Aram (νν. 9.16), Arabia, Sheba, 
Raamah, Eden, Assyria (vv.”°*). Through these 
references, the explanation of the races mentioned 
in Gn 10 is considerably advanced, though new 
problems are also presented by the mention of 
nations not otherwise known. So in the two 
chapters of Ezekiel under consideration we en- 
counter for the first time Persia, Arabia, and also 
Fden.* ‘The omission of Persia in the Genesis list 
(though referred to probably in the supplemental 
mention of Elam) has already been commented 
upon. In the case of ARALIA, 1t Is the name 
rather than the race that is new; while EDEN -- 
corresponding, perhaps, to /3if-Adine im euneiform 
literature and occurring with EIARAN and CANNEU 
{ἘΡΉ ΒΥ an error for Calneh)—is covered in 
Genesis by Assyria and Babylonia. 

More important, however, than the variation in 
nomenclature and the additions, to be gathered 
from the prophetical orations, to the ethnological 
phases of the GT, is the circumstance that the 
prophets in question should have an acquaintance 
witli 80 many races. The prophets would not have 
referred to these many nations had they not been 
certain of bemg understood by the people to whom 
they address themselves From this point of view, 
the prophetical books reveal the existence of an 
international intercourse in ancient times on a 
much larger seale than is ordinarily supposed. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis is an illustiation of 
this general acquaintance with the races of a con 
siderable section of the ancient world ; and while 
the list rests in part on a theoretical basis, and is 
Prepare for a scholastic purpose, yet it cannot be 
doubted, in view of the Seidence furnished by the 
prophetical books, that a majyonty of the peoples 
there mentioned are races with which, either 

olitically or commercially, the Hebiews came into 

irect contact. 

In this way the treatment of the races of the 
OT resolves itself, after all, into a consideration 
mainly of those associated with the Hebrews 
While, therefore, the distinction made at the be- 
ginning of this article may be maintained [(a) the 
subdivisions of the Semitic race and of the pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine, (6) the non- 
Semitic and mixed races with whom the contact was 
less constant and in many cases less close where it 
did exist], the races introduced from the purely 
theoretical point of view form a comparatively small 
minority. To be sure, the underlying principle of 
the chief source for the larger view of ΟἽ ethnology 
which divides the whole of mankind into three 
divisions is deprived by modern ethnological in- 
vestigation of its scientific value. ‘The races enu- 
merated under each one of these divisions do not, 
as we have seen, necessarily form a homogeneous 


* Gebal, Damascns, and Helbon also occur in ch. 27, but as 
naines merely of cities, and need not therefore he taken into 
co So Zidon (278) is covered by Canaan and by Tyre 
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group. The distribution being controlled largely 
by the geographical factor, it was not to be ex- 
ected that this should be the ease, quite apart 
rom the fact that an ancient writer could hardly 
be expected to have the ethnological attainments 
required for such a method of grouping. ΑΒ a 
conspectus, however, of races known to the 
Hebrews, largely through contact and in part 
through lenined tiadition, the tenth ehapter of 
Genesis not only retains its intrinsic value, but 
serves as an indispensable aid in oO eat eS the 
ethnological materi, furnished meidentally by the 
narrative which follows the remarkable history of 
the Heliews, from the early time of the departure 
of the first group from the Euphrates Valley 
through the nomadic period, with its frequent 
changes of residence, on to the conquest of Pales- 
tine and the miowth of the federation of Hebrew 
tribes into a nation in the full sense of the word, 
with a distinet political organization, down to the 
political dechne and fall of this people, which sur- 
vived τὰ αὶ strange way even the loss of national 
independence. 
σαι ΠΡ —Sayvee, The Racers of the Old Testament, 
London, 1871, also* Winte Race of ΔΗ ΘΗ Palestine’ (Hapositor, 
duly, ISss), Noldeke, Die senutischen Spachen Leipzig, δῖ, 
sec also his art. ‘Semitic Languages’in aeye Brit ®, Chwolson, 
Ine semitischen J οὐδ ον, Berlin, 1872, Renan, Heat. generale et 
susléime comparé des langues διδεῖ >, Paris, 1X75, Hommel, Dir 
semuteschen Volker und Sprachen, bupig, W880; WM Finders 
Petne, Racial Types from Ityupt (houdon, 1887), G@ A Barton, 
1 Sketch of Semitic Grigins (New York, 1902); Brinton and 
Jastrow, The Cradle of the Semites (Wiul 3801), A. Knobel, Lee 
Volkertafel der Genesis (Giessen, 1850); de Goeje, ‘Het tiende 
Hoofdstuek van Genesis (TAT iv. (1870) 24117), Mers, art 
*Voelkertatel’? in Schenkel’s Bibedlericon [bibhographieal refer- 
ences]; Glaser, Skizze der Geschichte und (reogra pluie Arabiens 
(Berlin, 1890) ehs xxiv xwxar; ἡ Schrader, Aetdinachiisten 
und Geschihtsforsehung (aessen, 1515). COT (2. vols London, 
1S8h-88), KATY, pio ‘Gesch u Geogr by Η Winehkler (Berlin, 
1902); Fried Delitzsch, Wo Lag das Paradies? (Leqpag, 1651}, 
Commentaries on Gn 10 by Dillmann, Delitzsch, ΠΟΙ ον, Strack, 
Ball, Gunkel, and the introductory chapters te the Itstory 
of the Hetrews by Ewald, Guthe, Stade, Prepenbring, ete. ; 
compare also the dentihertions in| Rabbuneal literature of the 
nations mentioned m Gn 10 a8 put tovether by Neubauer, La 
aéoyraphie du Talia, Paris, 1868, pp 421-424, Epstein, ‘Les 
Chanutes de la Table Ethnographique selon Je pseudo-Jonathan ' 
(REJ xxiv 82-98), S Krauss, ‘The Bibliseche Volkertafel in 
Talmnd, Midraseh, and Tarcum '(Monatsschrittf ad. Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums, »wx0is) [two articles), ‘Zur Zahl der hiblischen 
Volkerschaiten’ (4 17° Wo xx [1200], pp 88-43); see also the 
separate articles on the different races mentioned in this article 
ΜΟΙ ΝΘ ΑΗ ΠΟΛ, dR. 
SEMITES.—The term Senute (Shemitr), forming 
the adjeetive Semitic (Shemiter), i derived fiom 
the patriarch Shem, who in the Dh. of Genesis is 
named as the ancestor of most of the peoples hnown 
to cthnologists and new popularly designated as 
‘Semuites.’ The account of Shem and lis desceend- 
ants in Gn 10 is partly genealogical and partly 
geographical, and does not exactly correspond to 
w scientific classilication. Henee we take the 
family tree of Genesis as the starting-pomt of our 
inquiry rather than as an exhaustive summary. 
None the less, any description or discussion of the 
Semites as a whole must have chiefly a biblical 
interest, and that for two main reasons [πὸ the 
first place, the actors in and makers of Bible his- 
tory were Semites, who did thei deeds and said 
their say within the Semitic realm, Further, the 
truth of God, as it is revealed in the Bible, was 
not merely conveyed to the world through an out- 
ward Semitie channel; it was moulded i Senittic 
minds, coloured by the genius of Semitic speeeh, 
and put to the proof for the eduention of the world 
in Semitic hearts and lives. [Ὁ 18 perhaps enough 
in this connexion to remind the reader that. Moses, 
David, Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isainh, Jeremiah, St. 
John, St. Paul, and the Son of Man Himself, were 
Semites. The religious and moral significance of 
the race thus indicated may be further illustrated 
by citing the fact. that Tiglath-pileser, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and Hannibal are the only Semites of the 
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pre-Christian time whose names stand for world- 
moving achievements outside the realin of religion 
and morals. 

The principal list’ of the descendants of Shem 
appearsin Gin 102-89) This whole table proceeds from 
one source, J, except that, according to the critics, 
ν 33, which vives a list of the sons of Shem, belongs 
to PP. These immediate descendants are Elam, 
Assbhur, Arpachshad, Lud, and Aram. Of these 
names the third and fourth are unfortunately 
obscure, and it would be unprofitable to diseuss 
here the various explanations that have been 
ollered, Jud is generally supposed to stand for 
Lydia; but the reason for such an enormous 
interval of separation from the other Semitic 
peoples is tar to seek. Possibly this brief word 
(n> from 15) very ently underwent. some change, 
and dyes not represent. the original. It is almost 
certain that this is the case with Arpachshad, since 
the latter half of the word is the stem of Nasdim 
(but see p. 824), the Heb. word for Chaldaans, 
who lived in Lower Babylonia. The whole word, 
thus assumed to be modified in MT, would natur- 
ally stand for a portion of the territory to the 
N.W. of the Persian Gulf.* ‘The first im the dist, 
iilam, though historically non-Semutic, ust live 
had many Semitic unmigrants. ssher is the 
well-known people and country of Assyua. The 
last named of the sons of Shem is laren, that 
is, the Arammwans. The sons of Aram are neat 
enumerated (v.“). Thereafter the mterest is con- 
centrated upon the progeny of Arpachshad. His 
grandson is dber, τ αὶ ix not only the aneestor of 
the Hebrews, as is fully detailed by Pom ch. 11, 
but also of the Arabs (10%). We may now 
attempt a present-day view of the descendants of 
Shem, referring to nny of the Jists of Genesis as 
eceasion demands, and thus working bach fiom 
the known facts of modern research instead of 
allempting to work downward from the mdistinct 
hints of tradition. 

1, CLASSIFICATION OF THE SUMITES --The surest, 
token of racial affinity is ordinarily the possesston 
of a common language or of closely rekuted idioms. 
It is not an infallible test; fort may happen that 
through inherent weakness or stress of fortune a 
tribe or a nation may be absorbed by another, and 
lose its own form of speech. On the other hand, 
it very rarely happens that a race predomimant in 
mumbers or political influence loses 114 laneuage and 
wdopts that of an inferior or degenerating race. 
Hence, while even the exclusnve nse, by a large 
community, of a given langaage οἱ dialect docs not 
necessatily indiente that the race is nnmivxed, tt 
may be reasonably held that the predommating 
racial element in that conmunity originally spoke 
the current language. Again, as regards the de- 
grees of relationship between hindred pcoples, τῇ 
should be remembered that. the most valid hind 
of linguistie evidence is that aflorded by the eom- 
mon possession of prammaticnl or structural ele- 
ments, and of terms for the most fundamental ideas 
and the most indispensable or ruadumentin y arts and 
appliances of life. ‘These simple and clementary 
working principles are far-reaching m thei apple 
cation, and will need to be taken into aecount in 
all that is said, either as to the onlginal Semitic 
race and its Juanguace, or as to any of the deriva- 
tive races and their languages or dialects. 

On the evidence of Janguage and of historical 


* Some auch people seems neressary here, since Atpu hshad 1s 
indicated as the ancestor of Aramwans and Arabs alhe, and the 
region in question is their natural dividing-pomt = Morcave., it 
was peopled also by Semites from the earliest known period, 
Confirmation of thia view 18 afforded by the fact that, according 
to v.24, Peleg, ‘in whose days the earth was divided,’ was a 
descendant of Arpachshad, while the reference to the dividing 
of the earth points to Babylonia as the place of bis residence, 
according to 112-9, which is also the production of J. 
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distribution combined, these peoples are made to 
fall into two great divisions, the Northern and 
the Southern Semites. Roughly speaking, the 
Southern branch of the family had its permanent 
and proper home in the peninsula of Arabia ; while 
the Northern division was included in the region 
hounded on the N. by the modern Kurdistan, on 
the W. by the Mediterranean, and on the E. by 
modern Versia. We have, however, except froin 
linguistic induction, no indication of a time when 
either the Northern or the Southern division 
formed by itself a homogeneous whole, much less 
of the presumptive earlier stage when all Semites 
together were comprised in a single community. 
On the contrary, our earliest archeological evidence 
reveals to us these regions as occupied hy several 
fumulies or groups more or Jess nearly related. 
Thus, while ἐπα μα has long been known as the 
home of a single people, though of many tribes, 
speaking a common language, the earher recoid 15 
ot peoples speaking and writing distinct though 
closely related languages. Similarly, the Northern 
division, as far back as we can see through the 
musts of antiquity, is found to be made up of dis- 
tinct families. A tentative comprehensive group- 
ing my be made as follows .— 
(Northern Aratnuns 


SOUTHERN δια Ἐπ’ - Sabs ans 
(Abyssrmians) 


Babylonians and Assy rian? 
Arama@ans 
Cannanites 

| Giebrews) 


NORTHERN SEMITES 


The above classification would deseribe the distri- 
lution of the Semites as a race during that period 
of ancient history when they were the ruling power 
of the world, roughly speaking from B.c. 2000 to 
BG. 500. Tt should be added that the hypothesis 
of a Southern branch is surer than that of a distinet 
Northern group, and that some scholars (as Hominel 
and Zunmetmn) prefer to assume an Kast-Semitic 
division—Assyro-Baby lonian, and a West-Semilic 
—Araniwan, Canaanite, Araho-A byssinian. 10 is. 
indeed, so difficult’ to unify the Assyrian, the 
Aramaic, and the Canaaniltie languages, thataf we 
were to use linguistic data alone, it would, tor 
working purposes, be allowable to assume these 
four separate units: Assyre-Baby lonian, Aramivnn, 
Cannaute, and Arabo-Abyssinud, 

(A) SecTuERN SEMITES.—(a) Northern Arahi- 
ons.—The term ‘Arab,’ which at een connotes 
the only survivors on any large seale of the Semitic 
races, Was originally of very restricted significance. 
Ancient usage confines it to a comparatively 
small distriet in the noith of the peninsula E. of 
Palestine, extending sometimes over the centre of 
the Syro-Arabian desert. In this sense the word 15 
used im the Assyr, inscriptions, in OT (e.g. 2Ch 
17}! ογό Got 967, [4 13 SL's, Jer 32 254, Neh οἷν, 

| Ezk 277), as well as in the lately discovered 
Minwean inseriptions, Ft was not till shortly bctore 
| the Clitstian ern that it was enlareed so far as 
(to inclade the whole of the peninsula * Besides 
the ‘Aiabs,’ there were several other unportant 
ancient communities in N. Arabia. Most of these 
are embraced under the names of the descendants 
of Keturah (‘the meense-beurer’), and of Ishmael, 
in Gin 25 and 1 Ch 1°". We may cite as of his. 
tonca fame Midian, the northern Sheba (ef. Job 
1), Dedan, Asshur (Gn 25% 18), Nebaoth, Kedar, 
Damah, Massa (ef. Pr 30! 31"), Tema, and Jetur. 
1 The veneral distinction between Keturah and 
' Ishmacl is that the latter stretched farther to the 
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“This extension came about Jargels throurh the fact that the 
original * Arabs’ were the most important tribe livme in the 
neighbourhood of the Greck and Roman possessions tn Syria and 
Mesopotamia. The clasucal writers use the name not only in 
the narrower hut algo in the wider sense, ¢.g. Herod. iii. 107. 
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east and south. According to Gn 9518, the tents of 
Ishmael were pitched as far east as Havilah on the 
south-west border of Babyloma (Gin 2"). In the 
west, however, their several routes intersected and 


their pasture-grounds were contiguous, Dumah 
(Is 217) and Massa, Ishmaelites, lay m the path 


of the Ixeturites, Midian, Dedan, and Asshur. 
But these by no means exhaust the category of N. 
Arabians. We must fairly include those of the 
* Kdonntes’? who are historically and locally Arabs, 
Thus not only Teman but Amalek is reckoned to 
Edom in Gn 362-8.) Furthermore, towards the 
east side of the desert ix the vreat tribe or countly 
of Mash, which with Uz, the home of Job in the 
west, is allotted to the Aranieans in Gn 10%, 
though, according to Gn 36%, the latter 1s given to 
the Horite Edomites. The explanation of the 
anomaly eomes from the important fact that the 
Aranuvans, who, as a rule, did not wander in 
ancient times far from the valley of the Euphrates, 
stretched out in certain regions favourable to 
pusturage, to mix and mingle with the more puicly 
nomiudie tribes of the desert, 

(ὁ) Sebe@ans —We eall the ancient inhabilints 
of S.W. Arabia Sabreans, because this people 
created the most powerful and extensive kingdom 
of all that τόσο. Many other tribes, however, 
sometimes their subjects, also floushed. Among 
these were the Κα ἀν, directly north ot 
Aden, and the Hinyatites to the east. The latter 
were 80 linportant that scholars formerly called the 
ancient S.W. Arabians generally by their name 
Revent researches, however, which have diselosed 
elaborate architectural remains, and brouecht to 
Europe hundieds of inseriptions, the work of 
Sabwans, more than confi the ancient fame of 
Sheba, and vindicate its clanu, not only to a wide 
commerce and a productive sou, but to an in- 
fluential μη Ὁ as well.* A dnanch of the same 
people formed a Jess known nation, whose recently 
found mscriptions have suddenly brought it into 
preat prominence—the Minzans = ‘The proper home 
of this people was the west coast of Arabia between 
Yemen and Mecca. That they were not identical 
with the Sabeans pioper is abundantly proved. 
Their language is, in tact, a distinct dialect of the 
S. Arabian or ‘Sabwan.’ Their inscriptions are 
found over a very wide range of the west country, 
from the heart of Yemen itself to the very borders 
of Palestine. Their abundance, as well as the con- 
tents of some of them, show that both regions alike 
were then subject to them. That was, however, 
before the rise of the Saban power, and there- 
fore long before the Christian e1a. They are 
possibly alluded to in 1 Ch 4%, 2 Ch 267, where the 
word employed (8355) reminds us of the original 
name Mein. See, further, art. SHEBA in vol. iv. 

(c) Abyssintans.—This term is more appropriate 
than the current ‘ Ethiopians,’ since that 1s the 
proper designation of the people of the Nile Valley 
above the First Cataract, in other words the bibli- 
cal Cushites. That is to say, the Ethiopians are 
an African race, while the Abyssinians are funda- 
mentally Semitic. At a very early date, far curlier 
than is generally supposed, a migration from S.W. 
Arabia, of a people closely akin to the Sabaans 
and Minmwans, was made over the narrow sea to 
the cooler and healthier region of the Abyss. 
highlands. Here they developed a community 
which long remained uninfluenced by African 
elements, and cherished close relations with the 
Arabian mother-land. Its principal seat was 
Aksum, the centre of ἃ powerful monarchy, which 


* Its ancient capital wea Ma’rib, though San‘a, three days’ 
Journey to the west, wasa city of greater renown, and 18 the 
present capital of Yemen Thus the Salwean kingdom long 
comprised the whole of Tihiaa, the S.W. coastland of Arabia. 
It also extended itself far both to the east and north. 
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at lencth, in the 4th cent. A.D., conquered, and 
for a time held, Yemen and W. Arabia.* The 
Abyssimans have long since ceased to be a pure 
Semitic race or to speak a pure Semitie idiom ; 
though ‘Ethiopic,’ as their language is called, is 
still their sacred tongue; and the Semitic type is 
still unmistakable in a large section of the popula- 
tion, 

The attempt thus made to bring the Southern 
Semites under distinct groupings is only approaim- 
ately successful. Besides the tribes already enumer- 
ated, many others are found, particularly in the 
S.E. and KE. of Aralna, which, though Semites, have 
ab least uo permanent historical ussociation with 
any of the groups. Very interesting, however, is 
the tabulation in Gn 10°, which brings the most 
prominent of these remaining communities under 
one category. Thus, among the sons of Joktan 
son of Eber, we tind, along with Hazarmaveth, 
the modein Hadramaut, or the coastland east of 
Yemen, also Sheba and, to our surprise, OPHIR 
and WAVILAn. Untortunately, the remaining nine 
tribes or localities cannot as yet be absolutely iden- 
Utied. But inasmuch as Ophir is almost certain] 
to be found on the I. coast of Arabia, and Havilak 
S.W. of Babylonia (but sce above, p. 814), the pre- 
snption is that they represent families interme- 
«παῖς between these remotely separated districts. 
lu brief, the summation seems to point to a close 
connexion between the N.E., I, S., and S.W. 
inhabitants of ancient Arabia. Furthermore, the 
Inotherhood of Joktan and Eber, the father of 
Pelee and grandson of Arpachshad, points to a 
tradition of kinship between the ancient Baby- 
Joniaus and the remotest S. Arabians. These are 
matters deserving serious attention. 

(B) TNE NORTHERN SEMITES.—OE far more 
importance to the Bible student than the Arabians 
and Abyssimans 1s the Northern branch of the 
Semitic faunuly. Fortunately, it is also not very 
dificult’ to indicate the several divisions of the 
Noithern Semites, and their local distribution. 
Taking them up in the order of their primary 
settlements trom east to west, we have first to 
do with those dwelling by the lower waters of the 
Euphrates and Tigzis 

(a) Babylonumns and Assyrians.—In that region 
which Gn 2 describes as the cradle of the human 
race, lived a people whose history, traced not. 
suuply in ὑπο language, but also in their archi- 
ρόαι ἃ] remains, and even in their literary monu- 
ments, goes back to a period far beyond any other 
known to men. We call this people summarily 
Babylonian, from the name of the great historical 
eapital, But Babylon or Babel did not come into 
prominence till about b.c. 2250. We have to regard 
the whole surrounding country as having been, 
for centuries and even millenniums before that 
era, divided up among a number of city-States, 
having a longer or shorter history of narrower or 
wider dominion. These communities we have also 
to consider essentially Semitic. The hypothesis 
of a so-called ‘Sumerian’ civilization and ‘ Sumer- 
jan’ language, preceding the rise of the Semites, 
ix in its current form the result of hasty and 
superficial theorizing, and the present wiiter is 
convinced that it will have to be essentially modi- 
fied. As neighbours to the Semites, and more or 
less mingling with them from time to time, were 
a foreign people, probably more than one people, 
who contaibuted some important elements to their 
mythology and civic life, with corresponding terms 
to their language. Who they were and whence 


*That they were separated from the Minwans and Sabwang 
at ἃ very remote period 1s proved by the fact that their lan- 

age, though more akin to the Sabwan than 1s the Arabic, 
ig yet quite distinct from the former, whose written characters 
it borrowed, while it. is also much less closely related to the 
Sabwan than is the Minman dialect 
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they came cannot. us yet be said. Possibly they 
were of a race akin to the Elamites across the 
Tigris, or to the Kassites of the highlands to 
the north of Klam. The name ‘Sumenan’ as 
applied to them 1s, in any case, a misnomer ; and 
the supposed Sumerian language is possibly only 
the Semitic Babylonian, or ‘Assyrian,’ written 
according to a system developed alongside of the 
popular syllabic trom the original ideographic, and 
reserving the essential features of the latter. 
Chere are, 16 is true, many phenomena of this 
peculiar idiom which such an hypothesis does not 
explain. On the other hand, no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in constructing a reasonable or consistent 
jaammar of the supposed language, though good 
material is abundant. Until this is done, the 
Semitic has aright of possession, precarious though 
it may be. Many invasions of Babylonian terri- 
tory were made by non Semitie peoples from the 
most ancient times, especially Elamites and Kass- 
ites, but the language, the r¢ligion, both State and 
popular, and the civilization as a whole, remained al- 
ways essentially Semitic down to the time of Cyrus 
and the Persians. Distinetive of the Babylonians, 
although adopted by other people, was their mode 
of writing in wedge like characters, which, how- 
ever, is far from representing the original 1deo- 
graphs. Distinctive of them especialy were their 
culture, their inventive genius, their intellectual 
enterprise and Jove of knowledge. ‘They were 
thus not only prominent among the Semites, but 
were also the most influential of all the peoples 
of antiquity, except the Hebrews, Creeks, and 
Romans. Indeed, when we consider their early 
development among the races of men, and the 
indirect influence of their genuine ideas, we may 
regard them fairly enough as the priaary intel- 
lectual movers of the world 

The Assyrians wore of the same race as the 
Babylomans, and in all probability an offshoot 
from them. The unme is denved from the city of 
Asshur, wlich was founded at an unhnown ely 
date on the west of the ‘Preis just above its 
confluence with the Lower Zab, whieh formed 
the normal southern boundary of the kingdom 
of Assyrin, The Assyrians used the Bab. lan- 
guage in its purity. Indeed we usnally call this 
language ‘ Assyrian,’ because αὖ was principally 
from the monuments of Assyrian, and not from 
those of Babyloma, Ghat: our knowledge of it was 
first ebunnel. towards the middle of the 19th 
century.  Unlke Babylonia, whieh contained 
many large cities, Assyria proper had but few, 
the principal being Nineveh and the surrounding 
fortresses. The Assyrians had virtually the same 
institutions as the Babylomans, with many of 
the same deities, and the same modes of worship. 
They were inferior to them in intellectual enter- 
prise and culture, but superior in the nulitary art, 
and in capacity for organization. They would 
appear, moreover, to have suflered less frit the 
irruptions of outsiders, and therefore to have pre- 
served, on the whole, a more purely Semitie racial 
type. It should be remarked, however, that the 
Wblical lists make out the Assyrians and a portion 
of the Babylonians to have been of Cushite descent 
(Gn 10814), perhaps in view of the mixture of races 
that had yvone on in Babyloma (but cf. also p. 815). 
According to the same account (v."), Assyria 
was settled from Babylonia. See, further, artt. 
ASSYRIA and BABYLONIA in vol. 1. 

(ὁ) The Arameans.—The second great division 
of the Northern Semites, the biblical ‘ Aram,’ had 
as its proper home a much Jager range of country 
than any of the others. Within historical times 
the Aran:eans had their settlements at various 
points on both sides of the Lower Tigris, to the 
weet of the Lower Luphrates, in Mesopotamia, and 
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in Syria south as far as Palestine. Indeed it is 
impossible to say with certainty what was their 
original centre. They seem to have been equally 
at home herding cattle for the markets of Ba ylon, 
driving caravans along the Euphrates, or holding 
bazaars in tlhe crowded cities of Llarran and Dam- 
ascus. A ee explanation of their ubiquity 
and versatility is found in their genius for trade 
and commerce. They were par excellence the 
truvellers and negotiators of the ancient East. 
Whit the Phwnicians achieved by sca, they with 
almost equal enterprise and persistence attained 
on the land. To them was largely due the 
commercial and intellectual interchange hetween 
Babylonia and Assyria on the one hand, and the 
western States, particularly Phoenicia, on the other. 
They had their trading posts even in Asia Minor, 
through which the Greek cities appear to have 
obtained much of their knowledge of letters and 
the liberal arts. 

It is possible to make certain restrictions of 
the general facet of the wide extension of the 
Arameauns. Until the 12th cent. B.c. they are not 
found in lurge settlements west of the Euphrates, 
though doubtless many isolated expeditions had 
from time to tame crossed the River. They ap- 
peared in great numbers, with huge herds of 
cattle, upon the grazing grounds within reach of 
the Bab. cities. They also formed numerous settle- 
ments on the upper middle course of the Enphrates, 
especially on the left bank, and between that river 
and the Chabor. Uere was Mesopotamia proper, 
the Aram-naharaim (ur ‘Aram of the two Rivers’) 
of OT. Here also was [arran, a city of enormous 
antiquity, held i historical times principally by 
Aran.eans. After the fall of the Phttite ἐδ δ τ 
in Syiia, Atam. unmnizgration Inther went on 
apace, and Carehemish, Arpad, Aleppo, Uamath, 
Zobah, and, last and vreatest of all, Damascus, 
were colonized and enriched by them. Ino the 
time of David (ὦ 1000 b C.) they are found firmly 
planted in Syria (25 8) From the 10th to the 
sth cent. BC. decisive importance attached to the 
role of the ‘ Aramiuvans of Damascus’ (the ‘Syrians’? 
of EV). But their westward career did not end 
with the political decay of Damascus. By the 3rd 
cent. B.C. Palestine, which politically had become 
in succession Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Neo-Babylonan, Persian, and Greek, spoke popu- 
larly an Aram. idiom. After the rise of Christi- 
amty and the complete destruction of the Jewish 
State, the Jewish church perpetuated one dialect 
of Aramaic and the Cluustian Semites another. 
The Euphrates was the general dividing-line be- 
tween W. and FE. Aramaic, just as it had for many 
centuries parted the two main divisions into which 
the Aram. race had fallen. The vitality of Aram- 
aism is attested by the fact that, while the popular 
dialects of Syria and Mesopotamia soon yielded toe 
Arabic after the establishment of Islam in the 7th 
cent. A.D., Syriac, the principal I, Aramaic dialect, 
flourished as a literary language till the 13th cent., 
long after all traces of Aram. political mfluence 
had completely disappeared. See, further, art. 
ARAM τη vol. 1. 

(Ὁ) Canaanites.—For want of a better term, we 
give this name to the pre-Hebrew inhabitants of 
Palestine and Phoenicia, with their descendants, 
We class them as Semitic by reason of their 
language, their civil institutions, and their 
religion, all of which reveal the purest type of 
Semitism. It is true that the Phoenicians of the 
coastland differed surprisingly from the inhabit- 
ants of the interior in their pursuits and mental 
habits. But common to both are ‘ the languaye of 
Canaan’ (Is 1918), and analogous forms of Baal. 
worship. As to their place of departure from the 
common camping-yround of the Semites we are 
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again left to the widest sort of inference.* Of 
interest is the question as to the direction from 
which the Canaunites came into their historical 
abiding-place. The answe1 is: from the north or 
east; for if they had come trom the south they 
would have spoken Arabic, or some dialect of South 
Semitic nearly akin to Aralic. That they were 
not the primitive inhabitants of Palestine 1s 
clear from the Bible statements as well as other 
evidence. We may for convenience eall the earlier 
residents ‘ Amorites,? a people whose antiquity 
may be inferred from the name ‘ Land of the 
Amorites,’ given to the country in the remotest. 
times by the Babylonians. The Amorites were 
possibly not Semitic. The most significant fact 
about them is that there is no indication that 
they ever occupied the lower coastland, though 
they had settlements on both sides of the Jordan. 
They survived as a community longest in the east, 
where they were finally absorbed by Moabites, 
Ammonites, and the invading Ucbrews. 

The most striking feature of the civic and social 
life of the Canaanites was their residence im small 
city-States, independent of each other, and only con- 
federated, if at all, under stress of common danger. 
This tendency to mutual repulsion was exhibited 
even among the Phan. eities, which, however, 
partly on account of their foreign colonizing ex- 
serience, became more disposed towards voluntary 
fderatign. The pursuits of the two branches of 
the Canaanites were not more dissimilar than their 
fortunes. Winle those of the interior remamed 
ivolated, exclusive, and comparatisely uncultured, 
those of the coastland became the most cosmo- 
politan, and, ina material sense, the most. directly 
serviceable to mankind of wll their race. While 
the one did not. survive for more than a generation 
or two the Heb. occupation of Canaan, the other, 
in the political world yet not of it, utilizing and 
subsidizing the great world-powers in the form οἱ 
tribute-giving, following theit own way to opulence 
and commercial supremacy, survived nut only the 
Heb. monarchy, but the Assyr., the Bab., the 
Pers., and even the Macedonian empire, succumb- 
ing at. last to the Roman alone. 

It may be added that the various tribes men- 
tioned in the TIeaateuch as inhabiting Palestine me 
in all probability merely local subdivisions of the 
Canaanites, and not co-ordinate independent races. 
An exception is made of the Hirrires by those 
who hold them to have been immigrants from Syria, 
where they preceded the Atamuans. It is a 
matter of surprise that in Gn 10 the Cansanites, 
as well as the people of Middle Babylonia, are 
associated with the people of Upper ana Lower 
Egypt (Cush and Mizraim). The explanation, 
wobably, 15. that the Egyptians are paitly of 
Rennitic oligin, and that there existed in Palestine, 
as well as in Dabyloma, from very remote times, 
&@ population supposed to be akin [ὁ the Keyptians, 
with whom the later inhabitants mingled. The 
PHILISTINES were probably a non-Semitic people, 
possibly from the island of Ciete, whose settle- 
ment in Palestine was made not eailicr than the 
Idth or 13th cent. bc. 

(a) The Hebrews. —By this name we have to 
understand, not Israel alone, but all the Hebraic 
peoples, including as well the Mdomites proper, 
the Muabites and Ammonites, whom the traditions 
of Israel with good 1eason claim as kindred. Their 
larger affiliations are not casy to make out. At 
least Israel and Moab spoke ‘Iebrew.’ But this 
was the language of Canaan; and they may have 

* As to their places of settlement on the west coastland it is 
noteworthy that the Phosn. maritime cities extend to the north 
of Lebanon, while the Canaanites of the interior are not found 
to a certainty anywhere except south of that mountain range 


The opportunities of trading by sea perhaps account for this 
local divergence. 
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acquired it by immigration, Just as the Edomites 
learned Arabic, Our best guide is the bibheal 
record, according to which Abrahatn, their common 
ancestor, of the linc of Arpachshad, Eber, and Peles, 
came from Ur of the Chaldees, in the west of the 
Lower Kuphrates. This imphes Bab. kinship. 
But as belonging to a Faauily of shepherds he 
was likely to have Atam. associations, since 
Arammans abounded im all the neighbowuine 
ebeer teehee I is in accordance with this 
1ypothesis that we tind him sojourning im Harran, 
the great Aran. settlement in Mesopotamia, Has 
kindred there were always techoned as Aramieans ; 
and the immediate ancestor of the Israelites, 
though born and reared m Canaan, is called a 
‘stiny Arammwan’ (Dt 265). ut none of the 
Semites show such a racinut admixture as do the 
children of Istacl. | Prumarily of Bab. allinity, 
their association with the Babylonians is attested 
by the common traditions of these two most iehly 
endowed Inanches of the Semitic iace. The 1est- 
dence in Egypt did not add any new elements to 
the already acquicd Aram.ean. Nor does it seem 
probable that all of the Hebrews of Canaan joued 
in the nugravion to Egypt with the fanuly of 
Jacob. But both before and after the permanent. 
settlement in Canaan large aceessions were made 
of Arab. derivation (benites and others), while 
we have also to take account of the absorption of 
much of the Can. population after the conquest. 
It was therelore not till shortly before the found- 
ing of the monarchy that. the people of [sracl 
assumed that fiaity of racial ty pe popularly known 
as‘ Helnew. What hept the community together 
through endless vicissitudes of fortune, what still 
gives Israel even now a bond of spuitual unity, 
1s not purity of race, but steadfastness of jaith in 
J”, the old-time God of Israel. At the same time 
it is manifest that, so far as descent is concerned, 
the Hebiews must be taken only secondarily us 
one of the divisions of the Northemn Semites. 

ii. History oF THE SRMITES.—It appears, there- 
fore, that we have to reckon with jour primary 
Inanches of the Semitic steek: Arabians (and 
Sabieans) in the south; Babylonians, Aranuvans, 
‘Maanites In the north. From the Southern 
Inanch the Abyssinians are a secondary offshoot ; 
trom the Northern, the Hebrews. When we seek 
jor the original home of this oldest of civibzed 
laces we are pointed to a remon in N. Arabia, 
probably not ae from the Lower Euphrates. The 
Semitic civilization 1s essentially of nomadic 
origin, =N. Arabia is the geographical centre of 
the race. It is much more likely to have peopled 
the surrounding lughlands than to have been 
peopled from them. The Arabic language is upon 
the whole nearest the primitive Sem. speech, 
as it is by far the oldest and purest of all Jiving 
tongues, and its speakers in Arabia belong to the 
oldest and purest of races. Again, the μεν}. 
language has an nnpoitant Sem. admixture ; and 
it must have been from Arabia that this element 
was derived. We assume that the Northern 
Semites — Babylonians, Araiweans, Canaanites - - 
lived long together apart from the Atals, who 
tended always to the centre οἱ the dcsert.* 

The order of divergence seems to have been as 
follows :—The ancestors of all the Semites τὸ- 
mained in their desert home for an indchnitel 
Jong period before the decisive separation toe 
pluce. Very carly, however, apparently even before 
the Sem. language was fully ie eloped, ἃ section 
of the tribes leavened the N. Afsican population 

* The first of all the Semites to form fiv'd settlements were 
the Babylonians Since the ‘Iebrew’ languace shows on the 
whole closer phonetic relations with the ‘Assvuan’ than docs 
the Aramaure, it tullows that the speakcrs of the former, or the 


Canaanites, must have lived longer together with the speakers 
of the latter, or the Ba)yJonians, than did the Aramwana. 
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ersistent Sem. element. It is 


with a atrong and 
not yet certain whether the transit was made 
across the Isthmus or over the lower entrance of 


the Red Sea. Recent discoveries of remains of 
primitive Exyptians in Upper Egypt seem to point 
to the latter route. Possibly there was a very 
early movement of Semites along E. and 8. Arabia, 
from which came the African migration. This 
must have preceded the Sabian development. 
Next, the ilies representing the Northern Semites 
moved northwards, not yet attaining to fixed 
settlements, or at least not to life in cities. From 
these the Arameeans branched off as northern 
nomads, ‘The ancestors of the Babylonians and 
Canaanites still held together for a time, while yet 
civic life and government were unknown. Next 
came the settlement of the Babylonians between 
the Lower Euphrates and Tigris, where they 
found an inferior alien population, which they 
subdued or absorbed. The Canaunites, parting 
from them, moved westward across the wilderness 
till they reached the highlands of Palestine and 
the sea. The Phoen. tradition that the fathers of 
the family came from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, may perhaps be an authentic reminiscence of 
this memorable movement. It was not till many 
ages later that the Hebraic clans made a similar 
and still more fateful migration to the Land of Pro- 
mise. <A long residence of all the Arabian tribes 
upon the oases of the central desert preceded the 
departure of the S. Arabians and their gradual 
occupation of the coast of the Red Sea and the 
Ocean. Still another interval elapsed before a 
migration took place over the sea to Abyssinia. 

Some faint conception of the antiquity of the 
Sem. race may be gained from a consideration 
of its oldest literary monuments. We now have 
access to specimens of the language of the Baby- 
lonians as it was written between 5000 and 4000 B.c. 
It there presents an aspect differing not at all from 
that which it exhibits over three millenniums 
later. That is to say, it is a language showin 
signs of advanced phonetic degeneration, separa 
by a decisive stage of phonological and structural 
change from the Heb., still more from the Aram., 
and more again by an enormous interval from 
the South Sem. dialects. Tlow many thousands 
of years we have thus to add to what we nay call 
the historical pertod, as above indicated, cannot 
be said. Backward beyond that period we have 
still to take into account the aves that intervened 
between the Sem. migration imto Africa and the 
separation of the South and the North. 

For biblical study the history of the Svuthern 
Semites is of compuratively little significance. The 
interests of the OT centre in Palestine; and it 
was not till long after the Christian e1a that the 
life and thought of ou race were affected by any 
decisive movement from the south. The Arabs 
played no part in the world’s history till the time 
of Islam. But it would be a mistake to exclude, 
on that account, Arabia entirely fiom our lostori- 
cal survey. In the first’ place, 8S. Arabia, was in 
the earliest known times a region of much greater 
importance than it was during the later penod 
of Israel’s history. It would appear that wide 
stretches of grazing land were atta se by great 
tribal confederations, some of which at certain 
wriods at least assumed the dignity of kingdoms. 
In very remote times also the mineral productions 
of gold and precious stones were more abundant 
and valuable than they are now. The Bab. in- 
scliptions bear testimony that in the fourth mil- 
lennium 1.6. the liveliest inte:course was main- 
tained, and that by overland routes, between 
Babylonia and KE. and W. Arabia.—and it would 
even appear that Arabs at one time obtained control 
of Babylonia. On the other hand, Gn 14 mentions 
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what was apparently no exceptional instance of an 
expedition from Babylonia in the 23rd cent. B.C. 
to the peninsula of Sinai. In the next place, we 
learn from the recently discovered Minzan in- 
scriptions that this people had established a 
flourishing trade and even a kingdom of their own 
on the west coast of Arabia before the rise of the 
kindred kingdom of Sheba, that is to say, before 
the time of Solomon, and that with the aid of 
writing they had attained to a fairly high degree 
of civilization. Lastly, it must be remembered 
that many Hebrews resided for a whole genera- 
tion in Arabia, that thence its population was 
perpetually recruited, and that the biblical lter- 
ature makes great account of the wisdom, piety, 
and patrinrchal simplicity of various tribes of the 
Arabian borderland. 

Outwardly considered, the Bible story of the 
career of Israel is an episode in the history of the 
Northern Semitic communities. That history be- 
gins with the first Sem. settlements in Babylonia. 
Here agriculture was first practised with large and 
rich results. Thereupon followed trade by river, 
sea, and land in days when Zidon and Tyre were 
still untenanted rocks, and the fertilizing waters 
of the Nile still flowed to the sea through an un- 
cultivated waste. Cities one after another were 
built, cities famous in tradition and_ history, 
each the centre of a little kingdom, each with its 
own patron deity, its own temple and pclae ae 
and its own priest-king, such as were Akkad, and 
Sippar, and Nippur, and Erech. In these days— 
perhaps as early as 6000 years 8.c.—Ur of the 
Chaldees and the no less renowned Eridu were 
unknown, ancient as they are; for the waters of 
the Persian Gulf then rolled over their future sites. 

The next stage was that in which individual 
cities began to extend their dominion widely and 
to form little empires of their own. One city 
after another thus arose to μόνοι, until there 
came to be a few independent kingdoms instead 
of many. These, however, could not all survive 
in the rivalries and ambitions of that time and 
country, and so there came to be two domin- 
ant centres, the one in Northern and the other 
in Southern Babylonia. About B.c. 4000 we 
find Akkad in the noith aiming at dominion, not 
only over Southern Babylonia, but over the most 
productive regions of Arabia and Syria, as far 
as the Mediterranean. This, however, we have 
reasun to believe, was not the first great ‘empire.’ 
It is only the tinst that is fairly well known as 

οὐ, The centre of authority was also sometimes 
in the south, where, among the monarchies of 
B.C. 3000 and onwards, Ur of the Chaldees occupies 
a prominent place. The term of this alternating 
dominion lasted very long. In the 23rd cent. B.c. 
the rule was broken by an invasion of the Elam- 
ites, of whose subsequent domination Gn 14 gives 
a partial record. Not long thereafter the city 
of Babylon came to the front, and was made the 
capital of a united aerate a position which 
was never abdicated till the close of the Sem. 
régime. But forcign rule was not at an end. After 
a lengthy period of native control, Kassites from 
the eastern highlands broke in upon Babylonia 
and held sovereign sway from the 18th to the 
13th century. This is the period of the political 
decadence of Babylonia, due not merely to the 
domination of a foreign dynasty, but to the rivalry 
of a kindred nationality. For the result of the 
gradual rise of Assyria was that Babylonia played 
no world-moving réle till its revival under the 
Chaldwan dynasty at the close of the 7th cen- 
tury B.C, 

‘The early history of Assyria is obscure. Begin- 
ning very early with the growth of the city of 
Asshur, it gradually extended northward, mainly 
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on the east of the Tigris, till it touched on the 
mountains of Kurdistan. The kingdom proper 
was never very large, but the race hae a genius tor 
war, and more capacity for government than any 
of the other ancient Semites. Its steadily cherished 
purpose was to secure the domimion in W. Asin 
already claimed by Babylonia, and to enlarge it till 
it should embrace the world. 10 took many centu- 
ries to reach the summit of power; but the idea 
was at length in a measure realized. By far the 
most important incident im this process of Assyr. 
extension was the prolonged and bitter strife with 
Babylonia, ending in the total subjugation of that 
venerable empire. 

Bible students are concerned primarily with the 
people of Revelation, and secondarily with the 
actors in the events that prepared the way for 
that people and determined their providential 
destiny. From these puints of view we are able 
to look at the history of the N. Semites as one 
great connected serles of events co-operatiny 
towards the making and the discipline of Isracl. 
In this ‘increasing purpose’ each one of the gicat 
divisions of the N. Semites played an important 
part. The home of Israel was to be in the West-land, 
more particularly in Palestine. ‘This region from 
the remotest known times was of special interest 
to the inhabitants of the Mast. Thither came fiom 
the East the Can. immigrants. Thither followed 
them in course of time the slowcer-moving Ara- 
means. Thither came the [ebrews themselves, 
also from the farther East, as to u land of promise. 
‘Thither, before and after the earlicst and biveut of 
these permanent emigrants, came the all-dominat- 
ing Babylonians, for conquest and still more for 
exploration and for self-enrichment. Normally, 
until the 16th cent. B.c., the whole of the West- 
Jand was under the sway of Babylonia. And 
when its political control was relinquished, its 
intellectual influence remained, s0 that near the 
close of the 15th cent. the Bab. languaye and its 
cuneiform writing were the inteinalional means 
of communication between the remvulest regions. 
Even letters from Mesopotamia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Palestine, not to speuk of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia itself, were written therein to the cout 
of Egypt, 300 miles up the Niue. This state of 
things at Iength passed away, because Babylonia 
and Assyria spent their force upon one another, 
and thus both alike lost their hold upon the 
West. 

It was in this period, which we may fairly call 
exceptional in the history of ancient W. Asia, 
that the opportunity for independent action came 
to the peoples of the western coastland. 10 was 
then also that the Egyptians, who in their whole 
history never successfully interposed in Asia, 
except when the Babylonians or Assyrians were 
enfeebled or quiescent, essayed to conquer Pales- 
tine and Syria. It was in this period, too, that the 
Hittites arose to power in Northern and Ceutral 
Syria, and contended long and bitterly for supre- 
macy with the invaders from over the Isthmus. 
Within the same limits of time, Jsrael, emerging 
from the obscurity and shame of Egypt, began to 
play its τὸ] in V’alestine. Then was enacted the 
earlier half of its unique history, including its 
conquest and absorption of one branch of the 
Canaanite race, and its ‘brotherly covenant’ 
(Am 1°) with the other, and culminating in its 
eet external power and splendour under 

avid and Solomon. Then also were formed the 
settlements in Syria of the Aramwans, which be- 
came so fateful for Israel] in its ‘hundred years’ 
war,’ in its cruel suffering, and its moral and 
spiritual chastening after its own internal dis- 
memberment. 

But the Bab. idea of Western dominion, inherited 


by Assyria, was at length realized. Assyria was 
the first of Sem. nations to learn how to govern as 
well as to subdue the territory of its rivals. After 
intermittent attempts at conquests, progress west- 
ward was surely made and maintained from the 
9th cent. onwards till the middle of the 7th. The 
Arumeeans were crushed ; and Israel, repressed for 
a time, arose again tu prosperity under Jeroboam 
I. and Uzziah. But its ‘day’ also came at last. 
N. Isracl was obliterated and added to the realm of 
Assylia, while Judah was made an Assyr. vassal. 
Tul near the close of the 7th cent. no. Assyria 
reinained the undisputed mistress of W. Asia, not 
simply contiolling the other Sem. communities, 
but) making most of them an administrative 
portion of her own empire. Thus it came to paas 
that the individuality of the various communi- 
tics was gradually destroyed, that one was dis- 
tinguished from the other less by racial con- 
nexion than by traditional usages and spoken 
language. Ethnical terms were generalized, so 
that. Western seafaring men and merchants came 
to be known as ‘Phanicians’ or ‘ Canaanites,’ 
inland traders and travellers as ‘ A1ramuwans,’ and 
at a later date also Jearned men and astrolovers 
as ‘Chaldwans.’ The general revolution of wiich 
this phraseology 15. a symptom was immenscly 
accelerated by the inruptions of northern barbarni 
ans, Kumimerians, and Seythians, which took place 
during the Iater yes of the Assyr. dominion 
The sume influx of foreigneis hastened the tall of 
Assyria, which was in any case Inevitable, on 
account of the impossibility of holding together 
for ever a multitude of petty communities by cen- 
tralized force alone. 

But when Ninevel: fell, in B.C. 607, its ruin was 
utilized by new exponents of the ancient Bab. spirit, 
the Chaldwans fiom the shores of the Persian Gull, 
Combined with them, and toremost in the attack 
upon Nineveh, were the Arjan Medes—a people 
new to dominion, but the precursors of a move 
ment which was to put an end to the réle of the 
N. Semites. In the partition which lollowed the 
conquest, the Chaldwans retained the proper Sem. 
domain, while the Medes claimed the highlands to 
the cast and north. The régime of the Chaldaans 
was stern and sticnuous, though not so cruel as 
that of the Assyrians. Evypt, which had been sub- 
dued and then given up by the later Assyr. empue, 
inade a futile attempt, during the brief inter- 
tregnum, to occupy Syria and Palestine. It was 
thrust out by Nebuchadiezzar the Chaldwan. 
Egypt itself was in due time visited and dis 
ciphned within its own domain. The kingdom 
οἱ Judah, removed from Egyp. control, was pul 
under bond to the Chaldwans. Repeated revolts 
brought about at last the destruction of Jerus 
and the kingdom, and the exile of the people. 

But internal decline effected a decay of the 
Chaldivan empire almost as swift as that of the 
Assyrian. A round seventy years limited its dura- 
tion. dfs destruction also was accelerated by an 
Aryan power. Cyrus the Persian, begmning his 
career as the head of a Jittle province of Media, 
had become lord of the vast Median dominion, the 
conqueror of Lydia, and the ruler of a terutory 
stretching from the Indus to the Afégean Sea. 
Babylon fell to him in the summer of 539, and 
with its transfer into Aryan hands the pohtical 
sway of the N. Semites was for ever ended. 

The rule of Cyrus was tolerant and humane, 
Under it the principle of delegated power, un- 
known to the Semitic rulers, was put in force. 
Under the comparatively penal sway of the 
Persians, many of the old Sem. communities, Bab., 
Aram., Can. (Phoen.), and Tieb., continued to 
exist, and some of them to flourish. The Aram, 
people, in small communities, survived in greatest 
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numbers, and taught their language to most of the 
But. Jerusalem and Tyre 
were long the most outstanding representatives of 
Surviving longest as centres of 
influence, they recalled to the world the ancient 
The one 
anded over to Europe the method as well as the 


old N. Semitic realm. 
the Sem. genius. 
ΕΝ of the Sem. mind and ἜΗΝ 
a 


example of a world-wide commerce. The other, 
in the moe potent and more αι πα πὰς realm of 
religion, con‘inued to νον and to publish the 
essential truth about God and man and duty. 

Tt was, above all, in this recion of thoueht and 
feeling that the Semites did their work for 
humanity. Jn their front we place the community 
of Israel, with all its feebleness and invicniticance. 
It was under the vassalage to Assyria and Baby- 
lonia that the prophets and poets of Israel uttered 
those words which form the most precious legacy 
of allancient. time. And it was after the national 
hfe had been finally extinguished that the ancient 
Church abyured false cous forever, and list realized 
the idea of loeal and individual worship apart from 
the central sanctuary. Thus was prepared the 
way for that final epoch, when He who was not 
only a Semite and a [τῶν ew Τα the Son of Man, 
did away with ritual, priesthood, and caste, and 
erected His temple in the πα of humanity. 
Thus a greater service was done for the world by 
the most potent of the forces of Senutism unde: 
voliticnl disability and decline, than any whieh had 
ae wrought by the mightiest of Senuatic empires 
in the days of their power and pride 

iii, CHARACTERISTICS OF TILL SI ΜΠ ΜΒ —It has 
been stated above that the Sem. civilization is 
essentially of nomadic origin, We may go further, 
and assert that the character of the people was 
vitally aflected by them early habitual mode ot 
life. Probably no race in the worlds history has 
had such a prolonged experience of tuibaliim as at 
preparation for its wider active career among the 
nations, The general shetch aheady given of 
the early history of the Semites maw sive some 
indication of the conditions of thei Ife in those 
distant aves. The inland Arabs of the present 
day present the nearest surviving ano y, changed 
though the type has been from the ancient) proto- 
type. A better reprerentation, theugh still far 
from adequate, is allorded by the pieture which 
the Aralian histonians and poets have drawn of 
the manneis and pursuits of them countrymen i 
the centuries before Istum: the migrations of theit 
tribes, their alliances, them feuds, their forays 
and raids, their revenges, (hem stormy passions, 
their loves and hates, their swift erowth and de- 
cline, their superstitions, then monotonous activity, 
their impulsive energy. Put the coneet estimate, 
as nearly as it may be reached, ean be camed only 
by the use of the imagination, trained im the in- 
duetions of μι] οτος archeology. By a process 
of reduction and elimination we may arrive at an 
approximate view of primitive Semitic society. 

Ve must not imacine the Semites shortly 
before their separation as one large community 
swayed by a common leader, obeying common 
laws, and inspired by common memories, We 
have rather to think of a multitude of small com- 
munities, some of them scarcely more than parasitic 
unorganized hordes, speaking various closely re- 
Jated dialeets, constantly intermingling with and 
modifying one another, and ranging over a vast 
extent of wilderness land. Punting still engrossed 
the attention of many of the tribesmen, thouch 
immense herds of cattle were the roperty of others 
They had learned something of the practical uses 
of metals, especially of copper and non, Je sides 
gold, silver, and several precious stones. The 
various tools and weapons essential to the business 
of hunters and shepherds are also represented by 
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words common to the several derivative languages. 
They were close observers of animals, wild and 
domesticated, and of various species of plants. 
They would even appear to have employed some 
iude form of writing, though none which was 
later developed into a general system. Their 
common vocabulary is naturally deticient in legal 
terms; for their only law was usage and prescrip- 
tuon, and their only court that ot the family or 
tribal chiefs. On the other hand, the religious 
halit and consciousness lad found copious ex- 
pression. 

The reciprocal antagonism of a multitude of 
tribes, so long maintained in spite of frequent 
alliances and absorptions, and guarded by the 
tribal badges of sal and rehgious usage, had its 
most marked result im the permanent. political 
character of the later Sem. communitics. Mutual 
repulsion, even between the States most closel 
allied by blood or common interest, was universal, 
and was searceely ever overcome, even after pro- 
longed forcible amalgamation, City - hingdoms 
became the rule in all fixed settlements—an insti- 
tution which was essentially tribal chiefdom made 
permanent and hereditary. This type of govern- 
ment was scarcely modified, even in the most 
highly organized States; there tervened no real 
substantial authority between the king and any of 
his snbyects. Even Israel, which exceptionally 
began 1ts settled career as a tribal confederation, 
reverted inevitably to the normal Sem. type of 
government. After theestobhishment. of the Mies 
dom, Israel wasredueed to‘ Ephraim,’ and Samazia 
became the synonyin of either, while Jerusalem 
ere long became the virtual surrogate of Judah, 

Of absolutely immeasurable maportance to the 
world were the intelectual and moral character 
and temper of the ancient Semites,  Long-contanued 
intense activity, within ἃ wide yet) monotonous 
and secluded ternitery, was the halut of this unique 
people. Such a halut of necessity produces men 
eager, mmpulsive, and mtense, but marrow and un- 
Hnaginative, Such were the prehistone Semites, 
and such the Semites of history, Religious, for 
the most part, rather thanioral; patient, resolute, 
enduring, brave, serious; πὶ to fiends, im- 
placable towards foes,-- they have borne the stamp 
of taibalism all through their history. Wath little 
breadth of imagination, ΟἹ range of invention, or 
intelectual or moral sympathy, they have given to 
literature scarcely any thing diamatie or epic. But 
their aidour and passion, them religious and 
patriotic terveur, have inspired ἃ Jyzical poetry 
unequalled or unsurpassed. Invensely subjective, 
they have httle spontaneous interest. in experi- 
mental science and the pictorial arts. Incapable of 
wide speculation, they have had no genuine philo- 
sophy of their own; but, wholly practical in their 
views and modes of life, they have altamed to the 
lnghest. eminence in gnomie Wisdom. ‘Their faculty 
of swivivine m strange conditiens and surround. 
ings, and of arousing themselves from chrome im- 
activity to almost superhuman diring and enter- 
prise, seems to be the manifestation of a reserve 
power potentially acquired through ages of un- 
daunted persistence under hard conditions, Not 
looking far around them, they have at times seen 
all the farther beyond and above them, And when 
it has been given them to see straight and clear, 
they have beheld ‘unspeakable things, which it is 
not possible for a man tu utter.’ But they are apt 
to see only one thing at a time, and so in their 
judgements of men and things they are exclusive, 
partial, and extreme. When they perceive the 
principal part of a thing, it is conceived of and 
described as standing tor the whole. In their 


mental pictures there is but Jittle combining of 
In their 


elements, or shading or perspective. 
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vocabulary there are few qualifying or restrictive 
terms. In their view of the universe they refer 
everything to direct supernatural agency. Hence 
they leave little scope to the individual human 
will, and a circumscribed choice of action to them- 
selves. They know of but two types of govern- 
ment, the one a development of the other: the 
atriarchal and the absolute monarchical. They 
ollow but few occupations, and their work 1s 
divided among hereditary guilds, For the hke 
fundamental 1eason, they are quite limited in their 
view of human metits and allotments; nen are to 
them either absolutely good or absolutely bad ; and 
their destiny is to be either beatific or hopelessly 
wretched. ith snech mental and moral qualities, 
they have been, according to the light which they 
have seen and the course to which they have been 
driven, the most beneficent or the most noxious of 
our species. ‘There are twoconsummate forms and 
modes of Sem. faith and practice—Judiasm and 
Mohammedanism. ‘The one, with all its inevitable 
limitations, was incompaiiwbly the greatest μα of 
God to the world in ancient times. ‘The other, m 
spite of the truth which it bas appropriated, is one 
of the greatest evils of the world’s later days, one 
of the most perverse and malignant, one of the 
most perplexing and disheaitening. 
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Tntroduc tion. 

i. Extent of the Diaspora: in (1) the Euphrates districts , 
(2) Syria; (3) Arabia, (4) Asia Minor; (5) Egypt; (6) 
Jyrenaica ; (7) North Afiica ,(8)Macedonia and Greece , 
(9) Rome ; (10) the rest of Italy, and Spain, Gaul, Ger- 
many 

Hi. Organization of the conunumties: certain featured com- 
mon to them cverywhere , differences as to (1) the 
name of the community, (2) the oftcid/s  Constituhion 
of the Jewish communities akin to that of the Greeh 
commuuen 

tii Toleration and rceognilion by the State anthorities 
Threo forms of political exustence : (1) as a colony of 
foreigners (xeroxme), (2) us private socelies or 
‘unions’; (3) as more or less independent corpora 
tuons alongside the communal bodies  Toleration of 
the Jewish cultus ἃ τα essential Right of admuns- 
tenng their own funds, and jurmsdiclion over their own 
Members. The question of muilitury service. The cult 
of the Emperor: advantaye of the Jews in this matter 
over the Christians. Varying attitude of different 
Emperors towards the Jews 

Iv. Rights of citizenship, and sovial standing. Citizenship 
possessed by the Jews especially in recently founded 
cities like Alexandria and Antioch, or in those whosc 
constitution had been reorgamzed hke the cities of 
Western Asia Minor. In such instances the Jews 
formed a φυλή by themselves. Many Jews enjoyed 
even Roman citizenship. Social standing of the Jews. 
The offices of alabarch and ‘head phvsician.’ 

v. Religious and intellectual life. Danger of syncretism 
and philosophio indifference. The Synagogue a safe- 
gwuard. The Greek language used in the Synagogue 
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services. The temple at Leontopolw. Payment of 
dues to the temple at Jerusalem. Pilgrimages to the 
festivals Greek intluences Pwdagoyic part played 
by the Diaspora sn relation to Christianity. 

Lateruture. 


Amongst the causes that contributed to the rapid 
spread of Christiamty dming the Apostolic and 
post-Apustohe periods, one of the most important 
was the clicumstance that Judaism was already 
dispersed as a powerful force throughout the whole 
e\tent of the Roman Empire, nay even beyond it. 
Everywhere the preachers of the gospel found 
Jewish communities, whieh furnished cui with 
the starting-point for their proclamation of the 
advent of the Messiah. And, even if their success 
was not very marked within the pale of the com- 
munities themselves, αὖ must be assumed to have 
been all the greater in the encles of ‘God-fearing’ 
Centiles, whom many places had attached them- 
selves ax an appendage to the commuuity of Jews. 
Through these circles being won over by the 
Jewish propagiunda to a worship that was mono- 
theistic and determined by ethical interests, the 
soil was loosened jor the seed of the gospel to be 
scattered on it. 

The enormous extent of the Jewish Diaspora in 
comparison with the petty mother country presents 
an enignis to historical mquiry whieh it is unable to 
solve wilh certainty. In any ease, various factors 
must have co-operated to bing about the result in 
question. In the time of the Assyuans and the 
Chaldeans forerble deportations to the Euphrates 
distiicts took place, and a process of the same kind 
was repeated even in the Persian) period, under 
Artaxerxes Ochus. At the beginning of the Greek 
pertod the rulers sought, in the interests of the 
consolidation of thea dominions, to ellect the 
meatest possible intenmixture of populations, and 
with a view to this they imeited and favoured 
genctal migrations, by cuaranteemg certain privi- 
Jepes and by other means. Pressure from above 
aud the prospect of gain, in particular the interests 
of trade, combined to produce an ebbing and flow- 
ing ol the peoples scattered over the wide dominions 
of the Diadochi. It 1s to this period that we ought 
presumably to assign a large proportion of those 
Jewish migrations, whose occurrence we can only 
infer from their results in the Roman period, But 
wll this is hardly sutlicient to account fully for the 
fact before us. ἴα it possible that the small com- 
munity, which under Kzra and Nehemiah o1yan- 
ized itself around Jerusalem, and whieh even abont 
the year boc. 200 had not spread beyond the ter- 
tory of Judiea (in the narrower sense), should have 
produced merely by natural merease the many 
thousands, nay millions, who at the latest in the 
Ist cent. A.D. ate found scattered over the whole 
would? This is highly improbable. We are thus 
compelled to suppose that it was not only to 
nueration and natural reproduction, but also to 
numerous conversions during the Greek period, 
that Judaism owed its wide diffusion over the 
whole world, and the great number of adherents 
whose existence we can prove in general with 
complete certainty, although we cannot give the 
actual figures, 

In the present mticle we shall describe (1) the 
extent. of the dispersion of the Jews; (2) the 
organization of the cominunities ; (3) the measure 
in which they enjoyed toleration and reeognition 
hy the State ; (4) the share of the Jews in ertizen- 
ship; (5) their religious and intellectual hfe in 
general, 

i. EXTENT OF THE DIASPORA —We have general 
testimony to the wide dispetsion of the Jewish 
people, commencing with the unddle of the 2nd 
cent. 6.0. In the Third Book of the Sibylline 
Oracles, composed μὲ ον ahout B.C, 140, it is 
‘said that every land and every sea is filled with 
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them’ (Orac. Sibyll. iii. 271, πᾶσα δὲ γαῖα σέθεν 
πλήρης καὶ πᾶσα θάλασσα). In the time of Sulla we 
are told by Strabo that the Jewish people had 
already ‘come into every city; and one cannot 
readily find any place in the wold which has not 
received this tribe and been taken possession of by 
it’ (ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vil. 2). According to 
Josephus, there is ‘no people in the werld with- 
out a fragment of us’ (12 . xvi. 4 [Niese, 
§ 398]: οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν ἐπὶ τῆς οἰκουμένης δῆμος 6 μὴ μοῖραν 
ἡμετέραν ἔχων). ‘The fullest details are found in 
the survey given by Philo in the letter of Agrippa 
to Caligula (Legatio ad Gawum, ὃ 36 fed. Mangey, 
ii. 587)): ‘Jerusalem is the metropolis not only of 
Juda, Int of most countries. This is owing to 
the colonies which on suitable occasions she has 
sent to the neighbouring Iands of Egypt, Pha- 
nicia, Syria, Cocle-Syria; to the remoter Pam- 
phylia, Cilicia, most parts of Asia, as far as 
sithynia; and to the farthest corners of Pontus, 
as well as to Kurope, Thessaly, Bovotia, Mace- 
donia, Aetolia, Attica, Argos, Οὐ, to the 
most and the fairest paits of the Peloponnesus. 
And not only is the mainland covered with Jewish 
settlements, but also the principal islands: Eubea, 
Cyprus, Crete. Tleave winaimed the Jands beyond 
the Euphrates, for, with the eveeption of a small 
portion, all this distiict, inchidine Babylon and the 
atrapies that embrace the fertile territory lying 
around, has Jewish inhabitants’? Weare no! able 
to test the correctness of this testimony in every 
detail. But the more our hnowledee is cularged 
by new discoveries, the more do we find the acen- 
racy of the above description established. Coming 
now to particulars, the following aze the most im- 
portant testimonies :-— 

1. THE BUPURATES DISTRICTS.—The varhest 
Diaspora of the Jews 15 that found in these regions 
(Assyria, Media, Babylonis). Large imiasses were 
deported by the Assyrians from the langdom ot 
the Ten Tribes, and by the Chaldwans trom the 
kingdom of Judah. ‘The Assyrians settled those 
whom they had carried away Sin Halah and in 
Nabor by the river of Gozan, and im the cities ot 
the Medes’ (ὦ K 17818"), ue. in the northern part 
of the region watered by the Taupliates, to the 
west. of Nineveh (sce the articles on the various 
localities just named). The Chaldwans brought 
their captives to the region of Babylon. It is 
true that. large compames of the Judalntes and 
Benjamites who bad been cared to Babylon, 
afterwuds τοι πο to their native Jand and 
founded w new community there. But there was 
no such thing as a complete returm of the Baby- 
lonian exiles. Still Jess was this the case with 
the members of the ‘Ten Tribes deported by the 
Assyrians. Practically, the whole of these 1e- 
mained in foreign parts. This is not only implied 
in the biblical narrative, which knows nothing of 
a return on their part, but is expressly testified to 
by later writers (Jos. 2177. Xl. v. 2: ai δὲ δέκα φυλαὶ 
πέραν εἰσὶν Widpdrov ἕως. δεῦρο, μυριάδες ἄπειροι καὶ 
ἀριθμῷ γνωσθῆναι μὴ δυνάμεναι ; ct. 4 Ezr 195, 
Oriven, Epist. ad Africanum, § 14; Commodian, 
Carmen A pologet. 936-939). As late as the time 
of R. ‘Akiba, the Rabbis continued to dispute 
whether the Ten ‘Tribes would ever return or not 
(Mishna, Serhedrin, x. 3 ἤπιος tradition vacillates 
regarding the authorities who supported the dit- 
ferent views [see Bacher, re Agada der Tannaiten, 
1. 148 f.)). 

A fresh deportation was carried out by Arta- 


xeraes Ochus, who about the year B.C. 350 trans- ; 


ported Jewish prisoners to Z/yrcanie(Euseb, Chron., 
ed. Schoene, in, 112, ad aun. Abr. 1657; Orosius, 
il. 7), probably because they had taken part. in 
the revolt of the Phoenicians aguinst the Persian 
Bway. 


All these Israelites who lived in the Euphrates 


districts maintained communication with the 
mother country, and, as the centuries ran their 
course, took their share in its religious develop- 
ment. Instead of being absorbed by the sur- 
rounding heathenism (as one would naturally 
have expected), they rather advanced in the direc- 
tion of proper, strict, legal Judaism. And to 
such an extent did their numbers increase that m 
the Roman period they were counted by millions ; 
and thus, even trom a political point of view, 
constituted a power with which the Romans 
had to reckon, secing that their settlements lay 
on the border of [down to the time of ‘Trajan 
cluefly outside] the sphere of Roman authority. 
P. Petronms, the legate of Syria, considered it 
dangerous in the yent A.b. 40 to provoke them to 
a hostile disposition towards Rome (Philo, Legatio 
ad (ἡ, ἃ 31 fed. Mangey, ii. 578]), Trajan in 
Jus advance against the Parthians was exposed to 
wien) danger by the revolt of the Mesopotamian 
Jews whieli Ghireatened his rear. [tis not prob- 
able that these mullions (μυριάδες ἄπειροι) of Jewish 
Mhalntants were sunply descendants of the former 
extes, Weoamnust rather think of a successful 
propaganda among the surroundme heathen, This 
propreandi, cog, must bave been directed fron 
Judiva, for the population of wluich we sre speak- 
Inge was Jewish an the sense of Pharisaism, as is 
evident from the formu, of aelivity displayed by its 
religions lite (pilernnaces to the tearts, seudine of 
dunes to the temple, ele ; see, on this, below). The 
main stock, however, was certainly composed of 
the ancient exiles, for in the Roman period we 
find the Jewish population most thickly settled 
in the very spots to which the Assyuans and 
the Chaldieans once transported then prusuners, 
Josephus names, as then two principal cities, 
Neharden (Ncepda, Naapoa) and Nisibis (tad. XV ΠΙ. 
Ww. 1 ἀπ 9 μι}. The tormer of these was in 
Babylonia; the latter on the Myedonius, a tribu- 
ary ol the Chaboras (iabor), τὰ the centre of the 
Jucalities muned in 2KU7e!Is" Around Nehadea 
were thus grouped the descendants of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin; around Nisibis, the de- 
scendants of the Ten Tribes. 

It may be further mentioned that, in the time 
of Tiberius, two Irothem, Ασα αν and Anileus, 
founded yn the neighhbouws hood of Nehaidea a robber 
State, wlich, owing to the weakness of the Par. 
thian monarchy, muaimtained its existence for 
several decades (Jas. “γιέ, XVII ix.).- In the 
tune of Claudius the royal house of Adiabene 
(Izates, his mother Helena, and his biother Mono- 
bazus) adopted the Jewish faith, and proved its 
attachment by heepiny up intumate relations with 
Jerusalem, by establishing various foundations 
there, and by taking part with the Jews im then 
great war with the Romans under Nero and Ves- 
pasian (dos. facet. XX. Ub-iv. 3 BJU xix. 2, IW. ix. 
11, Vv. in 2, ii. 3, iv. 2, vi. 1, VIL vai. 3, 4). 

2. Syusd.— This is characterized by Josephus 
as the country which, on acccunt of its proximity 
to Palestine, had the largest percentage of Jewish 
Inhabitants, these being speciilly numeious in the 
capital, Antioch (2./ VIO. 1. ὃ : τὸ yap ᾿Ιουδαίων 
γένος πολὺ μὲν κατὰ πᾶσαν τὴν οἰκουμένην παρέσπαρται 
τοῖς ἐπιχωρίοις, πλεῖστον δὲ τῇ Συρίᾳ κατὰ τὴν γειτ- 
νίασιν ἀναμεμιγμένον ἐξαιρέτως ἐπὶ τῆς ᾿Αντιοχείας 
ἣν πολὺ διὰ τὸ τῆς πόλεως μέγεθον). At Antioch the 
Jews enjoyed the rights of citizenship, they had a 
splendid synagogue, and carricd on a zealous and 
successful propaganda among the heathen popula- 
tion (Jos. Zc.) It is trae that by all this they 
drew upon themselves the hatred of the pagan 
inhabitaats. Ltegarding the state of things in 
most of the other towns of Syria we know nothing 
very delinite. But Philo states that there arg 
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‘ great numbers of Jews in every city of Asia and 
Syria’ (Legatio ad Gaium, § 33 [ed. Mangey, ii. 
582): ᾿Ιουδαῖοι καθ᾽ ἑκάστην πόλιν εἰσὶ παμπληθεῖς ᾿Ασίας 
τε καὶ Συρία"). For Damascus exact figures are 
given by Joseplius, who, however, contradicts 
himself on this point. In one passage he states 
that, at the outbreak of the great war in the 
year A.D. 66, there were 10,500 [so Niese’s text of 
BJ τι. xx. 2; according to another reading, 10,000) 
Jews massacred at Damascus. In another passage 
(BU vit. viii. 7 [Niese, § 368]) he vives, instead of 
this number, ‘18,000, with women and children.’ 
According to the first cited passace (BJ τι. xx. 2), 
the women of Damascus were almost all devoted 
to the Jewish religion (τὰς γυναῖκας ἁπάσας πλὴν 
ὀλίγων ὑπηγμένας τῇ ᾿Ιουδαικῇ θρησκείᾳ). 

3. SOUTH ARABIA, — At what date Judaism 
reached this quarter is unknown, but it was 
strongly diffused there from the 4th cent. A.D. 
at the latest. When, under Constantius, attempts 
were made to extend Christianity in that quarter, 
these had to contend with Jewish opposition 
(Philostorgius, 11. iv.). At the beginning of the 
6th cent. a Jewish king reigned there. Owing to 
his persecution of the Christians, he was dethroned 
by the Christian king of Abyssinia (see Fell, 6 Die 
Christenverfolgung in Sudarabien,’ ete., in ΖΜ 
xxxv. [1581] 1-74. Against Halevy, who argued 
that the king in question was not a Jew but an 
Arian, see Dachesne in WET xx. [1890 | 220-224). 

4, ASIA MINOR.—Slere we have sumerons testi- 
monies, and are able to demonstrate the presence 
of Jews in almost every quarter. They were most 
thickly settled in Phrygia and Lydia, and we 
know further how they came there. Antiochus 
the Great transplanted two thousand Jewish 
families from Mesopotamia and Babylonia to 
Lydia and Phrygia, because he considered them 
more loyal subjects than the Lydians and lhry- 
fians, who were inclined to revolt. (Jos. An/. ΧΗ. 
ili. 4). While these Babylonian Jews peopled the 
inland provinces of Asia Minor, others were 
attracted by trade interests to the towns on the 
coast, An indirect evidence of the early appear- 
ance of the Jews in Asia Minot may be discovered 
also in 1 Mac 15%") Accoiding to this passave, 
the Romans in the year B.C. 1290 sunultaneously 
despatched to a number of kings a letter in 
identical terms, charging them to refrain from 
showing any hostility towards the Jews. From 
this it may he inferted that dews were already to 
be found in all the places there named. Of States 
and cities in Asia Minor the following are men- 
tioned: the hingdoms of Pergamum and Cxappa- 
docia s the district of Caria, with the cities of 
Myndos, Halicarnassus, and Cuidos; Pamphylia, 
with the city of Side; Lycia, with the city of 
Phasclis ; and, finally, Sampsame, ze. the Samsun 
of later Arab geographers, or Amisus in Pontus, 
to the cast of Sinope. These various districts and 
cities were in the year B.C. 139 politically inde- 
pendent, and are therefore named separately beside 
the great kingdoms of Pergamum and Cappadocia. 

As showing the great numbers and the pros- 
perity of the Jews of Asia Minor about the middle 
of the Ist cent. 1... we have, on the one hand, 
the numerous acts in their favour during the 
closing years (B.C. 50-40) of the Roman Republic 
{collected by Josephus in Ant. XIV. x.); and, on 
the other hand, the remarkable passage in Cicero, 
pro Flacco, 28, in which he gives preeixe details as 
to the circumstances under which quantities of 
Jewish money, intended to be sent from Asia 
Minor to Jerusalem, were confixeated by the 
governor Flaccus (B.C. 62-61). ‘The whole passage 
reads thus: ‘Quum = auram Judworum nomine 
quotannis ex Italia et ox omnibus provinciis 

lerosolyma exportari soleret, Ilaccus sanxit 
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edicto ne ex Asia exportari heeret. .. . Ubi ero 
crimen est? quoniam quidem furtum nusquim 
reprehendis, edictum probas, judicatum fateris, 
quxsitum ct prolatum palam non negas, actum 
esse per viros primatios res ipsa declarat : slpamere 
manifesto deprehensum, ante pedes pratoris in 
foro eapensum esse auri pondo centum  paullo 
minus per Sex. Civsium, equitem Romanum, castis- 
simum hominem atque integerrimum ; Laodicere 
viginti pondo paullo amplius ye hune L. Pedu- 
ceum, judicem nostium; sfedramyttit per Cn. 
Domitinm, legatum ; Pergam: non multum.’ If 
we add to these general testunomes other special 
ones, particularly those of the inscriptions, we 
obtain for the Jews in Asia Minor the following 
data (commencing with the ΝΟΥ.) :— 

a. Adramyttimm and Pergamum: the above 
testimony of Cicero. 

b. Phokea: an inscription (EJ xii. [1886] 236- 
242= Bulletin de corresp. hellén, x. [1880] 327-835) : 
Πάτιον Στράτωνος τοῦ ᾿ὑνπέδωνος τὸν οἶκον καὶ τὸν 
περίβολον τοῦ ὑπαίθρου κατασκενάσασα ἐκ τῶ[ν ἰδ)Ί ων 
ἐχαρίσατο τοῖς ᾿1Το]υδαίοις. “UW συναγωγὴ ἐϊτείμη]σεν τῶν 
᾿Ιουδαίων Τάτιον Σ[τράτ]ωνος τοῦ ᾿νπέδωνος χρυσῷ στε- 
pave καὶ mpocdple. 

ce Magnesia on Mt. Sipylus: a Jewish tomb- 
inscription (42/47 x. [1885] 76). 

ἃ. Smyrac* an inscription from the time of 
Hadrian, with a list of those who had made pres- 
ents to the city, among them ol ποτὲ Ἰουδαῖοι (("1{{ 
3148). The Jews played a prominent part in con- 
nexion with the death of Polyearp (Martyr. Polye. 
12-18, 17-18; Veta Polyearps auctore Pionw, ed 
Duchesne, I8s1; cf. also Reinach, AAT xi. 255- 
238) ‘There is, further, this inscription from the 
rd cent. A.D. (1ὲ 8.1 vii. [1883] 161-166) : ‘Poudetva 
Ἰουδαῖα ἀρχισυνάγωγος κατεσκεύασεν τὸ ἐνσόριον τοῖς 
ἀπελευθέροις καὶ θρμέμασιν μηδενὸς ἄλου ἐξουσίαν ἔχοντος 
θάψαι τινά, εἰ O¢ τις τολμήσει, δώσει τῷ ἱερωτάτῳ 
ταμείῳ δηνάρια ‘ap καὶ τῷ ἔθνει τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων δηνώμια 
ἃ. Ταύτης τῆς ἐπιγραφῆς τὸ ἀντίγραφον ἀποκεῖται εἰς τὸ 
ἀρχεῖον. 

6. Surdis: thice official documents quoted by 
Josephus—1. A despatch of J. Antonins to the 
authorities of Sardis (B.C. 50, 49), permitting the 
Jews to refer their disputes for decision to their 
own tribunals, even when they are Roman citizens 
(Ant. XIV. x. 17). 2. A popular resolution of the 
eity of Sardis, guaranteeing to the Jews the un- 
disturbed exercise of their religion (Ant. XIV. x. 
24). 3. A despateh of C. Norbanus Flaccus, from 
the time of Augustus, to the authorities of Sardis, 
reminding them atiesh of the religious freedom of 
the Jews (Ant. XVI. vi. 6). 

f. Hypaepa, to the south of Sardis: an inserip- 
tion of ¢. 200 A.D., containing only the two words 
Ἰουδαίων νεωτέρων (2H x. 78 1.. 

8. Ephesus: the granting of the city franchise 
to the Jews, probably as early as the reorganizing 
of the city constitution by Antiochus I. Theos 
(B.c. 261-246). Numerous official documents are 
quoted by Josephus, particularly those dating from 
the yeurs τας 49-42, according to which the Jews 
living im Ephesus were exempted from mulitary 
service even when they possessed the Roman 
citizenship (Ant. Xv. x. 11-13, 16, 19, 95. During 
the years named the Roman citizens in Asia Minor 
were called out for military service). Under 
Augustus the authorities of Ephesus were 1e- 
peatedly reminded that the Jews were not to he 
interfered with in sending the sacred money to 
Jerusalem (Philo, Legutio ad Grim, § 40; Jos. 
Ant, XVI. vi. 4, 7). ‘Their synazoene is mentioned 
in Ac 18!% 25 19% In a late tomb-inseription we 
meet with a Jewish dpxlarpos (lncecnt Greek In- 
scriptions in the British Museun, iii, 2, No, 677). 
The ‘head physicians’ were ae by the city, 
and enjoyed immunity from all burdens. 
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h. 7ralles: incidental mention in a despatch from | κιβωτός is the biblical] term for the ark of Noah. 


the Laodiceans (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 2U). 


It may have been just this appellation of the cit 


i. Carta. see, in general, 1 Mac 1533, and οἵ, also | that δὰ to the localizing of the Noah-legend. 


the above remarks. 


j. Afiletus: a despateh of the proconsul to the 


city authorities, bearing on the religious freedom 
of the Jews (μέ XIV. x. 21). 

k. Jasus, to the south of Miletus: an inserip- 
tion from the middle of the 2nd cent, B C., wecord- 
ing to which one Νικήτας ᾿Ιάσονος ᾿Ιεροσολυμίτης gave 
a money contribution in support of the festival of 
the Doonysia (Le Bas et Waddington, Jas r. tii. No. 
294= TEs x. 76). Wt ins not impossible that Jason, 
the father of this Niketas, 1s to be identified with 
the high priest of this name who lived in’ the 
Macceal.ean period. Suppoit of eathen festivals 
by Jews was not unknown at that time even in 
Yalestine. 

1. Myndos: ἃ tomb-inseription from the begin- 
ing of the Byzantine period (0/7 sla. 1-4). 

τη. Jlalicarnassus αν popular 1.e-olution reward. 
ing the rehgious fieedom of the Jews (Jos. Auf, 
XIV. x. 23). 

n. Phrygut. see Ramsay, Cidees and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, vol. α, pl. ἢ. (1597) pp 667 676, 

0. Laodicea see (πόσιος pro dlacco, 28; also a 
despateh of the πα πο πος to the proconsul ©. 
Rabirius, in which they disclaim any intention of 
interfering with the religious trecdom of Che dews 
(Ant. XIV. x. 20). 

P- Merapolis three Jewish inseriptions pub- 

lished in Jahrbuch dis deutschen archaol. Jistituts, 
ivth Mrganzungsheft (+ ddlea(humer von Ilera- 
jolts, herausg. vou πάπα, Cichorius, dudeich, 
Vinter), 1898. We civeextracts, show img: the most 
important points— 4. No. 69 a tomb-insenmption, 
closing with the threat of a penalty - εἰ δὲ μη, ἀπο- 
τείσει τῷ λαῷ τὸν (sir) lovdalfw]y mpoore[t]uou dr] by jare 
δηνάρια χείλια. 2. No. 212 8 tomb inseription end- 
ing thus: εἰ δὲ ἔτι ἕτερος κηδεύσει, δώσει Ty κατοικίᾳ 
τῶν ἐν Ἱεραπόλει κατοικούντων “lovdalwe προστείμοιν 
(δηνάρια) (.) καὶ τῷ ἐκζητήσαντι (δηνύρια) (δισ χίλια) 
ἀντίγραφον ἀπειέθη ἐν τῷ ἀρχίῳ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων. 3. No. 
342 (= Ramsay, ες and Lishoprics of Phryque, 
i. 645) tom)-inseuption of a certain Publius Adliu 
Glykon, who bequeathed to the managing body ot 
the guild of puiple-dvers (τὴ σεμνοτύτῃ προεδρίᾳ τῶν 
πορῴυμα βάφων) x eapital fund, the interest of which 
waa to be apphed yearly, ἐν τῇ ἑορτὴ τῶν ἀζύμων, to 
the decorating of his tomb) 16 bequeathed Jihe- 
wise to the dnectorate of another guild (τῴ συνεδρίῳ 
τῶν καιροδαπιστὼν) ἃ sun to be applied to the same 
purpose, ἐν τῇ dupry aertyselorys} The whole of 
the members of these guilds must, accordingly, 
have been, if not exactly Jews, at least well dis- 
posed to Judaism (cf Ramsay, Jéryosefor of Feb, 
1902, pp. GS-100). 

qe Apamea: Cicero, pro Flacco, (see abo); 
also a tomb-inseription (aj. lam ay, Cedees and 
Lishoprocs of Phrygia, \. 538) ending thus: εἰ δέ res 
ἐπιτηδεύσι, τὸν νόμον οἷῦεν τῶν Kiovddwr. The ‘haw 
of the Jews’ cannot here be the Mosme law, but a 
legal ordinance, recognized by the State, Imposine 
a penalty on any harm done todewish tombs, The 
strength of Jewish influence at Apamea can be 
gauged from the cacumstance that at the be- 
ginning of the 3rd cent. A.D. coins were struck 
by the city anthorittes (1) having upon them figures 
of Noah and his wife descending from the ark, and 
bearing the legend NQE (fullest deseription of these 
coins in Madden, Nranismatic Chronicle, 1866, pp. 
173 219, pl. vic; ef. also the Catalogue of the 
Collection Waddington in the Revue Namisma- 
digue, 1898, p. 397 1.» Nos 57238, 5730, 5791). 
Apamea thus claimed to be the spot where Noahs 
ark was stranded. This claim, which is known 
also from othe: sources, is connected in some way 
with the name of the city, ᾿Απάμεια Κιβωτός, 10] 
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That this localizing is to be traced to Jewish 1π- 
fluence, has been shown especially by Babelon (‘La 
tradition pe ate du déluge’ in Fevue de 
Vhistoire des religions, xxiii. [1891] 174-183). Not 
only the Noah- but also the Enoch-legend reached 
Phrygia by means of the Jews; for the Phrygian 
"Avvands or Ndvvaxos, who lived over 300 years, and 
after whose death the great Flood came, is certainly 
no other than the bibheal Enoch (he is called 


᾿Αννακός by Stephanus Byzant. s.v. Ἰκόνιον ; but 


Νάννακος by Zenolnus, J’ruverd. vi. 10, and Suidas, 
Len. 5.0, Navvanos). 

r. Akmonia* an inscription in honour of ἃ num- 
ber of synavegue ollicials who had restored ‘the 
synagogue built’ by Julia Severa’ (τὸν κατασκευ- 
ασθέντα οἶκον ὑπὸ ᾿Ιουλίας Neorijpas . . . ἐπεσκεύασαν, 
see Ramsay, Ζύρνο des tiles anciennes, iii. [1901] 
272 fan eather copy in Celics and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, i. 649f.}). Τὸ closes thus: oferwas καὶ ἡ 
συναγωγὴ ἐτείμησεν ὅπλῳ ἐπιχρύσῳ διά Te THY ἐνάρετον 
αὐτῶν [βί]ωσιν καὶ τὴν πρὸς τὴν συναγωγὴν εὔνοιάν τε καὶ 
σπουδήν. ‘This inscription shows us to what influ- 
ence Judaism had attamed in the highest circles of 
society ; for the Jnha Severa who is named as the 
builder of the synagogue is hnown to us from 
cous and inscriptions (Ramsay, Cefies and Lishop- 
res of Phrygia, i. 637, 617) as a noble lady of 
Akimonia im the time ot Nero (Prosopographia 
ἔριν ιν Roman, ii. 224 f., 5.0. ‘Servenins’; also 
coms In the Collection Waddington, Leow Naomnas- 
matigue, YSIS, p. 38 t, Nous. 5488, 5490, 5194). Since 
she was at the same time high priestess of the cult 
of the ΡΟ ΟῚ, she cannot mdecd have been a 
Jewess. 

8. alateoch of Pisidia 
tioned in Ac 13, 

t. Lycee and the city at Phasclis see) Mac 15%, 
with the above remarks on that passace. 

u. Wervhos in Lycia; a tomb-mseription of late 
date (dtdi/ x. το). 

ν. Vles in Lyeies a tomb inscription from some- 
Where about the end of the Ist cent. A.b. (Hranos 
Vonlobonensis, 1895, pyr 99-102) Aceordine to it, 
the apgor (xepulehral monument) was erected by a 
certain Ptoleneus for hnnself and jus son Ptole- 
HLCUS ὑπὲρ ἀρχοντείας τελουμένας nap μιν ᾿Ιουδαίοις, 
ὥστε αὐτὸ εἶναι πάντων τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων καὶ μηδένα ἐξὸν 
εἶναι ἕτερον τεθηναι ἐν αὐτῳ. ἐὰν δέ Tey εὑρεθείη τινὰ τιθῶν 
ὀφειλέσει λωέων τῷ δήμῳ [the conclusion is wanting]. 

w. Pamphylia and the city of Sade see 1 Mac 
155 and the general testimony of Philo (sce above, 
p. U2"), also Ac 22, 

x. (πε see likewise Philo,7e¢  Sinee, aceord- 
ing τὺ Ac 6°, Cilician Jews lived in Jerusalem in 
somew lat large numbers, the Diaspora im Cilicia 
must have been very considerable. Tarsus, the 
capital of Cilicia, was, as 15 well hnown, the birth- 
pliuce of the Apostle Panl (Ac 9" 915 293), One 
louwdas wos lov Tapocvs is mentioned on a tomb- 
Inscnpuion of dope (Euting, Sefsengsberiehte der 
Berliner ALademu, USS85, p. G86). In the 4th cent. 
A.D. the Jewish patriarch caused the dues to be 
collected ‘in every city of Ciltcra’ fiom the resident 
Jews (Epiphanius, Mar. xxx. 11: ἀπὸ ἑκάστης 
πόλεως τῆς Κιλικείας τὰ ἐπιδέκατα καὶ τὰς ἀπαρχὰς 
παρὰ τῶν ἐν τῇ ὁπαρχίᾳ ᾿Τουδαίων εἰσέπραττεν). 

γ. Norylos am (ὑπ a Jewish sar cophacus 
with inscription (Denkschriften der Wrener Akad- 
emic, Phi.-Hist. Classe, Dd. xliv. [1896] p. 68). 

2. Jroniwm τὰ Lycaonia: a Jewish synagogue 
mentioned τὰ Ae 14's on inscriptions there, ef. art. 
GALATIA in vol ii. p. 88". 

aa. Gidatie: testimonies here very scanty, for 
there are none in Jos. Ant. Xvi. vi. 2 (the closing 
iemarkh that the edict of Augustus in favour of the 
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Jews was to be set up at Ancyra is based upon a 
false reading; the MSS have apyupy). A tomb- 
inscription from Galatia will be found in Bulletin 
de corresp. hellén. vii. 24 (=HEJ x. 77). The in- 
scription C7JG 4129 was found in the neighbour- 
hood of Dorylwum, not therefore in Galatia. Cf, 
in general, art. GALATIA in vol, ii. p, 85°". 

bb. Cappadocia: 1 Mac 153: (despatch from the 
Romans to king Ariarathes) is suflicient to justify 
the assumption that Jews were settled there. ΟἹ. 
also Ac 2°; Mishna, Aethuboth, xiii. 11; Neubauer, 
Géoqg. du Talmud, pp. 317-319; tomb-inseriptions 
of Cappadocian Jews at Jope, in Pi FSt. 1893, 
» 290, and 1900, pp. 118, 122. In the Jerusalem 
Talmud we meet with three Jewish scholars from 
Cappadocia (RR. Judan, RK. Jannai, R. Samuel); see 
Krauss, Gricch. wid lat. Lehniorter im Talmud, 
ii, [1899] 558; Bacher, Die Agada der palast. 
Amoruer, iil. [1899] 106, 749. 

cc. Lithynia and Pontus: the general testimony 
of Philo ( Tegtio ad Garin, ἃ 36, ἄχρι Πιθυνίας καὶ 
τῶν τοῦ Uévrou puywr) 30 Bilhynian tomb-inseription 
of late date (WAS xxvi. 167-171). On Sampsame 
(1 Mac 15%)=Amisus in Pontus, see above, p. 93+. 
Fiom Pontus came both the Aquilas, the com- 
panion of St. Paul (Ac 183), and the author of ἃ (ἃ 
translation of the Old Testament. Cf. also Ac 2°, 

dd. Pantehapaum in the Crimea: two inseip- 
tions of great interest (Latyschev, Jnseriptiones 
antique ore septentrionalts Ponti Eucent, u., Nos. 
52, 53 [better texts here than im CJ(r 2114", 2114"), 
98 of which is dated from the year A.D. 81. Both 
contain deeds relating to the miauunnssion Οἱ 
slaves of Jewish owners, At the close it is noted 
that the Jewish community ‘took part in superm- 
tending’ this legal instrument, τς. shared the re- 
sponsibility for its correct execution (συνεπιτροπεούσης 
δὲ καὶ τῆς συναγωγὴς τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων). ‘Thus even in 
that remote region there was in the Ist cent. A.p, 
an organized Jewish community. 

δ. Leyrr.—if even in Sytia and Asia Minor the 
Jewish population was a numerous one, this was 
pre-eminently the case in Eyvypt. Here, moicover, 
the Jews came to play an lportant part in the 
history of eivilization ; for, thanks to theu favour- 
able social position, they were able to adopt in 
large measure the Greek culture, and thus became 
the principal representatives of the dewish-Greek 
form of thought. The enngration of large: misses 
of Jews to Egypt must undoubtedly be held to 
have first taken place in the Gieek period. But 
sporadic migrations or even forcible transplantings 
happened earlier than this. Soon after the destruc. 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadieszar (3.¢. 586), a 
large company of Jews, from fear of the Chald.cans, 
and in spite of the protests of the Pope Jere- 
miah, took their departure to Egypt (der 42. 43 ; 
for the motive see Jer 41). They settled in various 
parts, at Migdol, Talpanhes, Noph, and Pathos 
(Jer 44). But we do ποὺ know whether their de- 
secndants maintained their existence here us Jews. 
—Pseudo-Arsteas speaks of two transplanting: of 
Jewish scttlers to Egypt prio: to the time of 
Ptolemy Lagi: one in the time of the Persians, 
and one much eailier, under Psammetichus, who 
in his expedition to Etliopia is said to have had 
even Jewish soldiers in lis army (Aristee: Epist., 
ed, Wendland, § 13: ἤδη μὲν καὶ πρότερον ἱκανῶν 
εἰσεληλυθότων σὺν τῷ Πέρσῃ καὶ πρὸ τούτων ἑτέρων συμ- 
μαχιῶν ἐξαπεσταλμένων πρὸς τὸν των Λἰθιόπων βασιλέα 
μάχεσθαι σὺν Ψαμμητίχῳ: The king last named is 
probably Psamimetichus 1. [b.c 591-589), who 
undertook a campaign against. Mthiopia. That 
amongst others there were Semitic mercenaries in 
his army, we know from the inscriptions of Abu- 
Simbel [on which ef. the Literature cited in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s RE, art. ‘Abu-Simbel’]. The Jewish 
migration to Egypt in the time of the Persians is 
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not regarded by pseudo-Aristeas as a voluntary 
one ; cf. §35, ed. Wendland). See also ‘ Additional 
Note’ at end of this article. 

Whether as early as the time of Alexander the 
Great any considerable numbers of Jews migrated 
to Egypt, we know not. But we may trust the 
statement of Josephus, that, at the founding of 
Alexandria by the monarch just named, Jewish 
settlers were from the first incorporated among 
the citizens (BJM. ava. 7, ἐς apron. 1. 4). Con- 
firmation of this is supplied by the decree of the 
emperor Clauwlius (ap. Jos. Ant. XLx. v. 2), accord- 
ine to which the Jews in Aleaandnia were settled 
there from the very first (rots πρώτοις, εὐθὺ καιροῖς) 
along with the Alexandrians., Larger masses 
appear to have first come to Egypt under Ptolemy 
Lag. According to pseudo-Hecatwus, we are to 
think in this instance of voluntary migrations 
(Jos. c. Apuon. i. 22 | Niese, § 194]: οὐκ ὀλίγαι δὲ Kal 
μετὰ τὸν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου θάνατον eis Αἰγυπτον καὶ Φοινίκην 
μετέστησαν» διὰ τὶ ἐν Συρίᾳ στάσιν, cf. § 186). 
Aceoiding to pseudo-Aristeas, on the other hand, 
Ptolemy Lagi transplanted Jewish prisoners in 
large numbers to Eyy pt. The details of his nara- 
tive belong, indeed, to the realm of romance. 
Vtolemy, we are told, carned captive to Egypt 
100,000 Jews Of these he armed 30,000 able- 
bodied men, whom he employed te do garrison 
duty in the fortresses of the country (§ 13: ἀφ᾽ ὧν 
ὧσ εἰ Tpecs upradas καϑοπλίσαν ἀνδμῶν ἐκλεκτῶν els THY 
χώραν κατῴκισεν ἐν τοῖς φρουρίοι). The old men, the 
children, and the women, he 1s said to have handed 
over ns slaves to his soldiers, on demand, as compen- 
sation for their services (Arustew Lpist., ed. Wend- 
land, §§ 12-34, ef. 35-36). Atterwards Vtolemy 
Philadelphus is stated to have procured the freedom 
of all these Jewish slaves by paying to the owners 
twenty drachm.e per slave (§§ J5-27, 37). Since 
Josephus, m relating the same narrative (¢. Apion. 
1. 4 | Niese, §§ 44-47], Ant. XU. 1), sunply repro- 
duces the account of psreudo-Aristeas [in the first 
viled passage this is self-apparent, and in the other 
at least probable}, the latter is our only witness. 
But, in spite of the romuntie character of the 
nariilive in question, this much at least is credible, 
that) Ptolemy Lagi brought Jewish prisoners to 
Leypt and set them to garrison duty in’ the 
lortresses. For the fact that Plolemy Lagi took 
Jerusalem by storm is unimpeachably vouched tor 
by Agatharehides (Jos. ec. μέν. i, 22 [Niese, 
ὃς 209-211], slat. xt 1.3 ef. Appian, Syr. 50). 
And the employment of Jews for garrison work m 
strongholds is confirmed by the citcumstance that 
ata stall Jater period we hea of a ‘Jews’ camp’ 
(Ἰουδαίων στρατόπεδον, castra Judworum) im various 
places (see further, on this, below). 

At Alexandria, in the time of the Diadochi, a 
special quarter, separated from the rest. of the 
city, Was assigned tu the Jews, ‘in order that they 
might be able to live a purer life by mixing less 
with foreigners’ (Jos. /2./ 11. xvui. 7: from ec. Apion, 
i. 4 10 mught appear as if this quarter had alieady 
been assigned to the Jews by Alcaander the Great, 
but, according to the manifestly more exact account 
in BJ UW. xviii. 7, this was first done by the 
Diadochi; ef. also Strabo ap. Jos. dnt. XIV. vil. 2). 
This Jewish quarter stretched along the harbour- 
less strand in the neighbow hood of the royal palace 
(ει. “ριον. ii. 4 [Niese, § 33]: πρὸς ἀλίμενον θάλασσαν, 
§ 86 πρὸς τοῖς βασιλικοῖς), Lo the cast, therefore, of 
the promontory of Lochias on the north-east of 
the ity. The separation came afterwards, indeed, 
not to be strictly maitained, for Philo tells us 
that not a few Jews had their dwelling - places 
scattered about in the other quarters of the city. 
Lut even in Philo’s time two of the five city- 
divisions were called ‘the Jewish,’ because they 
were predominantly inhabited by Jews (Philo, 
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documents have been found of the Roman Imperial 

riod, in which a ‘Jews’ lane’ (αμῴοδος Ἰουδαικὴ) 
is mentioned (The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. by 
Grenfell and Hunt, pt. i. 1898, No. 100; pt. 11, 
1899, No. 335). 

ὁ. Upper Egypt. Here there were Jews settled 
as early as the time of Jeremiah, for the Pathros 
of Jer 44! is Upper Egypt. A great many tax- 
receipts from the 2nd cent. B.C., written upon clay 
tablets (ustraca), have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes. Among the names of the 
tax-collectors who grant such discharges there are 


in Flarceum, § 8 (ed. Mangey, ii. 595}. We learn 
from this that the Jews constituted something like 
two-fifths of the population of Alexandria. Accord- 
OF to Josephus, the fourth city-division was in- 
habited by Jews (BJ 11. xviii. 8: τὸ καλούμενον 
Δέλτα, the city-divisions being named after the 
first five leLters of the alphabet). 

The total number of Jews in Egypt is reckoned 
hy Philo in his own time at about a million (in 
'larcum, ἃ 6 (ed. Mangey, ii. 523}). He remarks 
in this connexion that they had their dwellings 
‘as fur as the borders of Ethiopia’ (μέχρι τῶν ὁμίων 


Αἰθιοπίας). 
many special testimonies, of which the following 
we the most important :— 

a. Lower Lgypt. Vo the east of the Delta, in 
the nome of Heliopolis (and near ty Leontopolis, 
which must not, however, he confounded with the 
better known Leontopolis situated much farthe: 
to the north), lay the Jewish temple (lormerly a 
temple of Bubastis), which owed its orein to the 
Jewish high priest’ Onias in the time of Ptolemy 
Philometor cos, Ant, XUN. iit, 2: ἐν Λεόντων πόλει 
τοῦ ᾿Πλιοπολίτον ; see more fly, regarding this 
temple, below, p. 107). The recion was known as 
ἡ ᾿Ονίου χώρα (Ant. xtv. vin 1, 4.7 11x. 4). With 
this we should probibly connect: the ‘vicus Judie. 
orum’ mentioned in the Jfeacrarcum Antonina 
(ed. Parthey et Pinder, p. 75). But the ‘eastia 
Judieorum "mentioned in the Notitia Diquitutim 
Orientis (ed. Docking, 1. 69) is presumably diferent, 
although also situated in the same neighbourhood, 
At the spot where, accordmy to the statement of 
distances given in the Jfaver, Anfon., the ‘views 
Judworum?’ should be sought, there is still a Zel/ 
el-Jehudiyeh, in proximity toe which a temple of 
Bubastis had once stood. Another Tell εἰ- 
Tehudiych, which, according to Naville, has ‘quite 
the appearance of a fortress, lies father south (see 
Naville, Seventh Memoir af the Laypt, Haplor. 
Fund, London, 1590). Weshould probably identity 
the firat named 7'edZ el-Jehudtyeh [not, as Naville, 
the more southern one] with the building of Onias, 
and the other with the μέσα Judiworm? While 
these places Iay to the ὁπ, of the Delta, Josephus 
in his account of Ciesar mentions an ᾿Ιουδαίων 
στρατύπεδον, Which, fiom the contest of the narra- 
tive, must have Jain to the west of il (Ag. XIv. 
viii. ὦ, BJ τ iv. 4). Τὶ cannot therefore he the 
same as the ‘castra Jucdireorum’? mentioned im the 
Notitia Dignitation, The existence ot various 
‘Jews’ camps’ is readily intelligible m the Heht of 
the statements quoted above trom pseudo- \risteas. 
Likewise in the Delta, in its southern portion, hes 
Athribis, where, according to an inseription of the 
Ptolemaic period found there, a certain Plolenieus, 
son of Emkydes, chief of Che police. acting in con- 
junction with the resident Jews, built a synagcogue 
to the most high God (iroNesacws “Kariatdov ὁ 
ἐπιστάτης τῶν φυλακιτῶν καὶ ol ἐν ᾿Λθρίϑει "Ἰουδαῖοι τὴν 


προσευχὴν θεῴ ὑψίστῳ, RET xvii. 285 238 τ Bulletin 
de corresp. hellon, xiii. Vi8 182). 
b. Middle Egypt. The move recent. papyrus 


‘finds’ have furnished information regarding the 
early settlement of Jewsin Middle Egypt. Accord- 
ing to a document of the Srd cent. B.u. discovered 
in the nome of Arsinoe (the modern Fayum), there 
had to be paid tor the possession of slaves in’ the 
village of Psenyris a duty es ra arodoyea τῆς κωμὴς 
mapa τῶν Ἰουδαίων καὶ των λληνων (The Flinders 
Petrie Papyri, ed. by Mahally, pt.1. 1591,}ν. 13). In 
another, belonging to the same region and dating 
from 238-237 b.c., we meet with a [raper)}dnnos 
os και συριστι Ἰωναθας [καλεῖται] (op. cif. pt. ii, 1593, 
p. 23). ‘Towards the end of the 2nd cent. B.c. a 
προσευχὴ ᾿Ιουδαίων is mentioned at Arsinoe (7ebtunis 
Papyri, ed. by Grenfell, Want, and Smyly, pt. i. 
1902, No. 86). At Oxyrhynchus, south of Arsino®, 


This general statement is confirmed by 


many Which are undoubtedly Jewish: ¢.g. Τωσηπος 
Αβδιου, Ἰωσηπιος, Σαμβαταιος Αβιηλον, Σαμβαθαιος 
Δ ολλουμίος, Σιμων Ιαζαρου, Σιμων Apenrov (sce the 
collection in Wileken, Grierhische Ostruha, vol. 1, 
1899, p. 523f.). A papyrns emanating from the 
sume time and place contains a fragment of a 
letter, from which we lean that a dew, named 

Aavoounos, had failed of lis engagement to make 

delivery of a horse (Grenfell, ca Aderandrian 

Erotic Fragment, 1896, p. 75). On tax-receipts of 

the time of Tiajan we repeatedly encounter the 

name of one Avrwnos Madxaios who had charve 

of the harbour dues (Ὁ τ ἀρμοφυλακία) at Svene, on 

the southemm boider of Upper Egypt (Wileken, 

Gruchische Ostraka, i. Nos. 302 304, ef tp. 278). 

AS general evidence of the diffusion of the Jews 

‘as far as the borders of Ethiopia,’ we have the 

above cited testimony of Philo. The great extent 

of then numbers in the Thebaid is best shown 

by the encumstanee that in the time of ‘Trajan 

they ose in aims here, as in the rest of Egypt, 

against thenon-Jdewish inhabitants (Museb. CAron., 

ed. Sehoene, ii. 1661." 

6. CYRENAIC.A,—Here too the Jewish Diaspora 
was piesent in foree. Even Ptolemy Lagi is said 
to have sent Jewish colonists thither (Jos. ὦ Apion. 
i. 4 [Niese, ἃ 447). The Roman despateh of 1 Mae 
15“ presupposes the presence of Jewish mhabitants 
in Cyrene. Aceording to Strabo, the population 
of the latter city in the time of Sulla fell into four 
classes: citizens, faamets, aifoar, Jews (Stiabo 
cp, Jos. Ant, XIV, Vil 2: τέτταρες δ᾽ ἦσαν ἐν τῇ πόλει 
των Κυρηναίων, } τε τῶν πολιτῶν καὶ ἡ τῶν yewpywr, 
τρίτη δ᾽ ἡ τῶν μετοίκων, τετάρτη δ᾽ ἡ τῶν Ιουδαίων) At 
that time the Jews already played a prominent part 
in the disturbanees which Luecullus, on the occasion 
of lus incidental presence, had to allay (Straho, ζ,6,), 
A Jewish πολίτευμα in the city of Beremke in 
Cyrenaica is brought to our knowledge by a 
lengthy inscription (7G 536); sce more fully, below 
Sur) Augustus and Agiippa took measures in 
favour of the Jews of Cyienue (Jos. At, XVE vi. 1, 5). 
We have a number of testimonies in the N'T to the 
presence of Jews in Cyrenaica: Mt 27°, Mk 163), 
Lk 23°" (Simon the Cyrenian); Ac 2! (Cyrenians 
present at Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost.) ; 
G° (x synagogue of the Cyrenians at Jerusalem) ; 
1139 (Cyrenians come from Jerusalem to Antioch); 
13! (Lucius of Cyrene a prominent member of the 
ehureh at Antioch) In the time of Vespasian 
the Jewish sirarie also found adherents among 
their co-religtonists In Cyrene (dos 27 VI xi; 
Vita, 76). The great rising of the Jews in 
Cyrenaica in the time of ‘Trajan was marked by 
terrible violence (Dio Cass. lxviil. 32; Fuseb. 2 
iv. 2). 

ἡ. NORTH AFukICA.— Here we can demonstrate 
the presence of Jews, dming the Roman period, 

*The diffusion of Semutes throughout Exypt mn the earher 

| Plolenaue penod is Wilnessed to aleo by & papyrus probably of 
| the year ne, 210-289, in which a autjor-domo makes a return of 
the personnel of his house for taxation purposes. [10 enumer- 
ates Mnonpest others the γεωργοὶ pola Kala poe αγεξοβααλ Isce,3 
Kypetto: Σιταλκὲς Ματανβαὰλ (Wilckin, Griechische Ustraka, 1. 
406, and also the correction on p 823) Rut the Senutes here 
named may be Phecnic ans or Philistines equally well with Jews, 
For Phamician inscriptions in Egypt, see CLS i. Nos. 97-1133 
Répertoure d'épigraphie sémuique, i. 1001, Nos. 1-4, 
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from the border of Cyrenaica to the extreme west 
(cf., especially, Monceaux, ‘Les colonies juives 
dans PAfrique Romaine’ in 27 liv. [1902] 1-25). 
We do not know when or how they came there. 
But, as the neighbouring Cyrenaiea was largel 
settled by Jews as carly as the Ptolemaic μοι οι, 
the colonization of Afiica will also have begun 
then, at least that of proconsular Africa, and later 
that of Numidia and Mauretania. 

a. Proconsalar alfred. At Carthage there has 
heen discovered an extensive Jewish cemetery, 
containmg more than 100 vaults, each with from 
15 ἰὼ 17 doculi. Its Jewish character is shown by 
the frequent portiayal of the seven- branched 
randlestick (see Delattre, Gauiert ou la necropole 
guire de Carthage, Lyon, E896; for Latin inserip- 
tions from this cemetery, see C7L vii. Suppl. Nos, 
14097-14114). ‘The work ade. Judes, attributed 
to Tertullian, presupposes the presence of Jews 
in Carthage. Ab Hammiam-Lif, ποὺ far trom 
Carthage, the foundations of a synagogue of the 
foman period have been discovered, upon the 
Mosaic oor of which there are Jewish inseniptions 
in the Latin Ianenuase (Renan, /terne archicl, 
tiois. Serie, i. [Π5Β6} 157-163, iu. [1554] 275-275, 
plates vu wi; Kautmann, A727 xi. [ISSO] 45-01 ; 
Reinach, εὐ. 217-2253; CLL vin. Suppl. No 12157). 
At Vea τὰ Thipols the Christian bishop in the 
time of Augustine consulted the Jews there about 
a passive in Jerome's new taaustation of the Bible 
(Augustine, Zpust. Ixni. 3, 5) On the Peutineer 
Table there is mention of a place an the s.aime 
nerwhbourhood, ealled ‘dudieotum Aucustt ἢ 

b. Numidia. The presence of dews at Elyppo as 
evident from Augustine, Sermo λέν fo AC Carta 
there are Latin mseiiplions (CZ vii. Nos 7150, 
7159, 7530 [et. Add. p 905]. 7710). 

c. Mauretania, At Sitalis there are Latin in- 
seriptions (C7 vii. Nos. 81238, 866) AG Tipasa 
there was a Jewish syniagoune, αἱ (αι the 
house of a Jewish ‘raler of the svnagesue’ is 
mentioned (see the evidence flora processes στιν} 
miarlyis in Monceaux, dif alive 8). νοι αὶ the 
extreme west of Mauretama, at Volubilis, a dle 
hiew inseription, probably er the Roman period, 
has been toand (Berger, δ θέε aicheul da conte 
des travaux historupucs, 1892, pp. GI-66, pl. xui). 

8. ALACEDO NIA AND GRELCL.—The most im- 
portant testimony is that of Philo, or of the letter 
ot Agrippa to Caligula which he quotes (see nbove, 
p- 90... Thessaly, DBovotia, Macedonia, Το, 
Attica, Argos, Cormth, and, fmally, τὰ πλεῖστα καὶ 
ἄριστα Πελοποννήσου, are named by him as countrics 
where Jews dwell. If we compare this general 
statement with the meagre special testimomes that 
are available, we see how full of dacwne our intor- 
mation is. Interesting dates are furnished by two 
manumission-deeds from Delphi Ino the oue a 
certam Atisidas gives their liberty to thiee dewish 
female slaves (σώματα γυναικεῖα τρία αἷς ὀνόματα ᾽Αντι- 
γόνα τὸ γένος ᾿Ιουδαίαν καὶ τὰς θυγιτέρος αὐτιὶς Θεοδώραν 
kal Δωροθέαν) ; in the other the subject of manuimuis- 
sion 1s described as σῶμα ἀνδρεῖον @ ovonaloviaios τὸ 
γένος ᾿Ιουδαῖον (Sanumlung der gqricchischen Inalelt- 
Luschriften, herause. von Collitz, Gd. ai. Heft 3-5 
[1892-1896], Nos. 1722, 2029). Since these doen- 
ments belong to the first half of the 2ud cent. BC., 
we have to doin all probability with prisoners of 
war of the Maccabian period who had heen sold 
Into slavery in Greece. [Fiom 1 Mae 15“ it 15 
evident that at the same date there were Jews 
also in Sparta and Sicyon. In the time of St. 
Paul there were Jewish synagozues at Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Berwa, Athens, Corinth (Ac 16-6 
1.71. 10. 11 184. For Jewish-Greek inscriptions at 
Athens, see ClAdtic. vii. 2, Nos. 3515, 3546, 3517; 
at Patri, C/G 9896; in Laconia and Thessalonica, 
REJ x. 77 £.; at Mantinea, LJ xxxiv. 148. 

EXTRA VOL,—7 
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In the great islands of Kubwa, Cyprus, and Crete 
the Jews were vevy numerous. All Unee we 
named by Philo ii the letter of Acrippa (see 
above). Kor Cyprus, cf. also LMae lot, λὸ 41 
1? 134%: Jos. {μὲ Nt x. de En the tune of 
Tiajan the Jews in Cypins massacred thomsanud, 
of the non-Jewish population and devastated the 
capital, Salamis. Por this they were comple tery 
treated ont oot the aden Cho Cass. dove "as 
Luseb, Chionw , ed. Schocne, iu bt). Bor tes, 
ct 1 Mae bo (Gortynay; fo. bad XVEE wu 1, 
BAW vale 1, Vela, Tb. 

Of the other islands there a om. τ in 1 Mae 
154 of Delos, Samos, Cos, and Ki νος Pie three 
last named were off the coast ea Corsa he settle. 


ment of dews tn them woula Cla bee comuaes teed 
with (hem settlement an (ata Ab ta la arty 
coat τὰ} ὦ 


τὰν the time of Mithiidates, we leer ures 


of Jewish money bear earned off dy Coot erie 


(dos. οἱ, XIV. vin Zi τὰ τῶν Clow ἃ 
τίώλαντα). Rhodes wasin the first hallo: ι" 
cent 2c, Che frome of (wo prominent ante be 
Wrote against the Jews, viz. Posidonius on. \pel 
lomus Molon (both combated by dosephua ia fais 
work co cfpeow.). Tn the time of tiberims acter 
Manan muaed Diovenes lived there, whe «bei 


αὐ παν to hold disputations only on Che o. beth 
day (Sucton., Teer, 82). Delos, owing to ais politi 
eal and: σοι (Δ amiportanee dais the Greek 
period, Was ἃ mectine-point for Quiental traders 
That dews with a (Ἐκ eduraiion were setiled 
there abont pe 100 at the latest, as) chown 
by two Grech αὐτο θη emanating: from tie 
intand of ὐπὸ αὐτὰ (the αι ναοὶ place οἱ the me 
πα! τ of πὸ τ΄. ὙΠῸ two πε ctiphions on 
question aie of an imprecatory ordet. aivohime 
Divine verneeance on (he unknown maaderers of 
two tiadens ‘Phe prayers ape unqae {να Ἰν 
Jewish; the ansertpdons ate sbown by the ctr. 
aeter of the writing to de not hater than the end 
of the Yndoor the Lecinnine ΟἹ the Est cent ob a. 
teh, om these antere tine ipsergptions, Pler sain, 
Philologus, Wi ἘΠ 909} Yo2 δ). Acts mm taveur ot 
the «ον ἡ ὦ. Delos, be loneme to the time ol Cae ar, 
we quoted by Josephus πα αἱ μόν MV. SN. Sand 7 
We have evidence, further, of the presence of 
Jews at Paros (do- cfd. ATV. 48), Abelos ( fas, 
SAT. aww 1; £22 me sine 1), and ρέμα, {7 
OS). 

9. Rowe. —- When we pass to Ttaly, we find thict 
Rome in particular was the home ora dewe hl corm 
munity whieh could be counted by thotusar ἐν 
According to Valerius Maxis (oui θὲς dows 
were expelled from Rome by the picetor Hy dirs 
as |uly as the year Be. 159, In comsequener on 
their attempts at prosely tizime (Clie passat ce. whan 


has pot survived imi the οὐκ πα], tends thu. i. 
extracted by Nepetianus: Ὃν quaque, on 
Romans tradere sacra smi cometh eran’, ace i 


Hispalus urbe extermmmasit? sor, ibe given ἐν 
Paris: ‘Idem Jdudeos, qui Sabai doves cucu 


Romanos inficere mores comitt erant, rere ous 
domos suas coceit’? [Sabazia ote oa Pie en 
divinity; there i. here mamiestly a eens oun 
With Σαμαώυ -- Heb. mers Ze οὐ ἢ γε αλ ν τα τη] 
ing to 1 δας bat! lols at that very tre αν 

140-139) a Jewish embassy ws sent te ior hy 
the high prest Simen, ib woud appert cs Ὁ the 


propaganda referred to had been the work Ol 
parties in the tram of this embas y (net the work 
of the members thermscls es). 

The enthest witness to the existence of a ΓΝ sh 
colony in Italy (0 ἐν probably in Homod ts (πη, 
pro Flacco, 28, from whom we icarn taal wlrenudy 
in the time of Flaecus ὁ bc 62-01) Ttaly was 
one of the places from which Jewish money was 
wont to be sent to Jerusalem. [{ was just then 
that the Jewish community at Lome received a 
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large reinforcement through those of their country- 
men whom Pompey nought there as prisoners of 
war (B.C. 61). ‘Ihe latter were sold as slaves, but 
were soon afterwards set at liberty, as they proved 
an awkward possession to their masters (Philo, 
Legatio ad Gam, § 23 (ed. Mangey, ii. 568)). 
There were many Jews in the audience when 
Cicery delivered his speech in defence of Klaccus, 
in the year B.C. 59 (Cicero, lc.) On the death of 
Cwsar, the great protector, a multitude of Jews 
continued their lamentations for whole nights be- 


side his funeral pyre (Sucton. Caesar, 84). In the 
tame of Augustus the Jews were already counted 


hy thousands; we are told that a Jewish deputa- 
tion, which came to Rome after the death of Herod, 
was Joined on its arrival by 8000 Jews (Jos. Ant. 
XVI. xi1; BJ π. vi. 1). By the time of Tiberius 
repressive measures had begun. A resolution of 
the Senate was passed in the year A.D. 19, whereby 
all the Jews in Rome capable of bearing arms were 
deported to Sardinia to perform military service 
there, while the rest were banished from the city 
(Jos. Ant. XVIII. ili. 5; Sueton. Tiber. 36; Tac. 
Annal. ii. 85; the last named speaks of banish- 
ment from J¢taly), ‘This measure was inspired 
mainly by Sejanus; after the fall of the latter, in 
A.D. 31, Tiberius once more adopted a friendly 
policy towards the Jews (Philo, Lequliw ad Gan, 
ἢ 24 [ed. Mangey, 1. 609). We may therefore 
suppose that he granted them permission to return 
to the city. In any case, they had once more 
gathered in Home at the time of Claudius, for he, 
too, made an attempt to expel them trom the city. 
Suetonius tells us that this step was taken owing to 
the violent tumults ‘iinpulsore Chresto’ [7.e. occa- 
sioned by the preaching of Christ]. But the edict 
of banishment, issued probably in the year 49, was 
not enforced, but restricted simply to a prolibiting 
of any assembling on the part of the Jews (a deerce 
of expulsion is spoken of in Ac 1853 and by Sueton. 
Claud 25; but, according to Dio Cass. Ix. 6, 
Claudius, owing to the difticulty of carrying it into 
eflect, eontented himself with withdrawing from 
the Jews the right of assembly [ἐκέλευσε μὴ συνα- 
θροίζεσθαι]. The year 49 is given as the date by 
Qrosius [VH. vi. 15], who appeals, incorrectly 
mudeed, to Josephus). Since thie prolubition of 
assembling was equivalent to a prohibition of 
worslup, the existence of the Jews m Rome was 
senlously endangered, jut. they succeeded, we 
know not how, i surviving even this erisis as well 
as Inany ΠΟΥ ones, for, as Dio Cassius (xxxvil. 17) 
sums up ther history, ‘though offen oppressed, 
they always exhibited the most vigorous power of 
growth.’ Educated Roman society looked down 
on them with contempt. The satirists, Horace, 
Persius, Martial, Juvenal, made them the butt of 
their wit (cf. Hausrath, Neutest. Zeetgeschichte*, 
jij. 383-392). Yet they constituted a factor of no 
little importance in public life. Even at the Im- 
perial court they entered into manifold relations, 
whether as slaves or as officials of higher rank. 
The Jewish societies of the Αὐγουστήσιοι and the 
᾿Αγριππήσιοι (see, on these, below, § ii.) were in all 
probability societies formed of placemen of Augus- 
tus and Agrippa. The empress Livia had a Jewish 
slave, Akme (Jos. Ant. XVIL v. 7; BJ τ. xxxii. 6, 
xxxiii, 7. ‘The emperor Claudius had friendly 
relations with Alexander (car. lect. Lysimachus], 
the Jewish alabarch of Alexandria, who had served 
his mother Antonia as minister of finance (Jos. 
Ant ΧΙΧ. v. 1). At the court of Nero we find a 
Jewish actor, Alityrus (Jos. Vita, 3). Poppwa 
herselt is spoken of as θεοσεβής, and she was always 
ready to lend her aid in obtaining a favourable 
response from the emperor to petitions brought to 
him by Jews (Jos, Ant. XX. vill. 11; Vita, 3). 

The dwellings of the Jews were situated at first 
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and predominantly in the division of the city 
across the Tiber, which they occupied entirely in 
the time of Augustus (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, 
8 23 (ed. Manyey, ii. 568]: τὴν πέραν τοῦ Τιβέρεως 
ποταμοῦ μεγάλην τῆς Ῥώμης ἀποτομήν, ἣν οὐκ ἠγνόει 
κατεχομένην καὶ οἰκουμένην πρὸς ᾿Ιουδαίων). But ata 
later period they spread into other divisions of the 
city as well. We find them in the Campus Martius 
and in the very midst uf the Roman business world, 
namely, in the Subura (see below, § ii.). Juvenal 
makes the jocular assertion that the sacred grove 
of Egeria before the Porta Capena was let to 
Jews and swarmed with Jewish beggars (Sat. ili. 
12-16). As to the interna] organization of the 
communities and the stage of culture they had 
reached, we derive information from the numerous 
tomb-inscriptions, composed for the most part in 
bad Greek but also in Latin, which have been 
found in the subterranean burying-places before 
the gates of Rome. These belong to somewhere 
between the 2nd and 4th cent. ab, The Greck 
tomb-inscriptions known up to about fifty years 
ago are collected in C/G iv. Nos: 9901-9926, They 
emanate probably for the most part from a cemetery 
before the Porta Portuensis which was discovered 
in 1602, but whose site is now unknown. Rich 
materials were supplicd by the cemetery discovered 
some forty years ago in the Vigna Randanini on 
the Via Appia (cf. Garrucci, Cumitero degls anticht 
Ebret scoperto recentemente in Vigna landanini, 
Roma, 1862; also the same author's Dissertazions 
archeologwhe di vario argomento, vol. it, Roma, 
1865, pp. 150-192). Since then some other ceme- 
teries have been discovered, but these do not con- 
tain many inscriptions. Vive inscriptions from a 
cemetery in Porto are given, from coumunications 
of de Rossi, by Derenbourg in Alélanges lienier, 
1887, pp. 437-441. For some Latin ones, see (71, 
vi. Nos, 29756-29763. A complete collection of all 
the Jewish-Greek and Latin tomb-inscriplions at 
Rome known down to 1896 is given by Vogelstein- 
Rieger in Geschichte der Juden in liom, i. [1890] 
459-483. See also Berliner, Geschichte der Juden 
in diom, i. [1893). 

10, Tuk REST OF ITALY, AND SPAIN, GAUD, 
GERMANY.—SVhe presence of Jews in these locali- 
ties is not for the most part. demonstrable before 
the period of the later empire. Nelative antiquity 
belongs to the Jewish community at Puteol: (Dikw- 
arclia), the principal port. for the trade between 
Italy and the Kast. In addition te Phonicians and 
other Orientals we meet here with Jews as well, at 
the latest about the beginning of the Christian era 
(Jos. Ant. XVI. Al 1; 1..} 1χχ. vii. 1). But even in 
a petty town hke Pompen their presence is demon- 
strable at the date of the destruction of the place, 
A.p. 79. The names ‘Sodoma’ and ‘Gonmota’ are 
scratched on the wall of a house; and not only 
‘Maria,’ which might be the feminine of Manis, 
but ‘ Martha,’ occurs. The following also are found 
on earthen vessels: ‘mur{ia] cast{aj,’ and ‘gaifun] 
cast(um] o7 castlimoniale],’? with which ef. Phny, 
HN xxnxi. 95 (Mau, L’ompejt in Leben und Kunst, 
1900, p. 15 £.). 

In the period of the later empire the Jews were 
specially numerous in Southern Italy (see Neu- 
hauer, ‘The Early Settlement of the Jews in 
Southern Italy’ in JQ2 iv. [1892] 606-625). In 
Apulia and Calabria during the 4th cent. there 
were many places where the communal offices could 
not be properly filled, because the Jewish inhabit- 
ants declined to accept them (see the decree of the 
emperors Arcadius and Honorius [A.D, 398) in 
Codex Theudosianus, XU. i. 158). At Venosa 
(Venusia in Apulia, the birthplace of Worace) a 
Jewish catacomb has been discovered, with numer- 
ous inscriptions in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, be- 
longing to somewhere about the 6th cent. a.v, 
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(Ascoli, Zscrizeuni tnedite o mal note greche latine 
ebraiche di antichi sepoleri giudaict del Napoli- 
tano, Torino, 1880; ΟΖ, ix. Nos. 6195-6241). 
During this later period we meet with Jews also 
at Tarentum, Capua, and Naples, as well as in all 
the principal towns (Syracuse, Palermo, Messina, 
Agrigentum) of Sicily.—They do not appear to have 
been quite so thickly settled in Northern Italy. 
Yet we find them here too in most of the Jarger 
towns (Ravenna, Aquileia, bologna, Brescia, Milan, 
Genoa). 

For the other provinces of the West, Spain, 
Gaul, Germany, the testimonies likewise com- 
mence about the 4th cent. A.D. As it does not 
full within the scope of the present article to 
examine all these in detail, we would refer the 
reader to Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der 
Sittengeschichte Moms, iii. [1871] 511 ἔν 3 the same 
author’s de Judeorum Coloniis, Konigsberg, 1876 ; 
and, above all, Th. Reinach, art. ‘Judai’ in 
Daremberg -Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquitcs 
grecques et romaines. 

ii. ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMUNITIES. — 
Kverywhere where Jews lived together in any 
nuniber, they organized themselves into socicties, 
with a view to maintaining their uniqueness, safe- 
guarding their interests, and practising their wor- 
ship. It is certain that this organization was not 
everywhere the same. Dilterences in regard to 
the possession of political rights, differences in 
the ene of authority they were allowed to 
excrcise, differences in the stave of culture in the 
various places where Jews lved, brought with 
them diflerences also in the internal organization. 
Where they formed an imposing political power, 
the constitution was diflerent from what it was in 
instances where they formed only petty, modest, 
private societies. Nevertheless, there are certain 
common features that run through almost the 
whole body of the immense Jewish Diaspora. We 
can prove both these points fiom a variety of ex- 
amples, although in many instances we are unable 
to pursue the details. 

We know practically nothing about the con- 
stitution of the Jewish communities in the /uph- 
rates districts in pre-Talmudic times. Our sw vey 
must thus confine itself to the communities within 
the sphere of the Roman sway. 

At Alerandria the Jews, owing to their large 
numbers and their political influence, found them- 
selves in a peculiarly favourable situation. Al- 
though they possessed the rights of citizens (sce 
below, ἃ iv.), they constituted a State within a 
State. Not only had they their own residential 
quarters, as mentioned above, but they formed an 
almost independent community, with a hind of 
monarchical head. Their constitution is thus de- 
scribed by Strabo (ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vil. 2): ‘But 
there is also an ethnarch at their head, who rules 
the people and dispenses justice, and sees that 
obligations are fulfilled and statutes observed, like 
the archon of an independent State’ (καθίσταται δὲ 
kal ἐθνάρχης αὐτῶν, ὃς διοικεῖ τε τὸ ἔθνος καὶ διαιτᾷ 
κρίσεις καὶ συμβολαίων ἐπιμελεῖται καὶ προσταγμάτων, 
ws ἂν πολιτείας ἄρχων αὐτοτελοῦς). The maintaining 
of this independence was materially facilitated 
during the Imperial period by the circumstance 
that, from the last of the Ptolemies down to 
Septimius Severus, Alexandria, unlike nearly all 
Hellenistic towns, had no city Senate (Spartian, 
Severus, 17; Dio Cassius, li. 17). In the time of 
Augustus a certain modification of the condition 
of things appears to have taken place. It is, 
indeed, noted in the decree of the emperor 
Claudius (ap. Jos. Anf. xix. v. 2) that even 
Augustus, after the death of the ethnarch who 
held office during the administration of Aquila 
{10-11 A.p., see Ephemeris Epigraphica, vii. 448 
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(=CIL ini. Suppl. No. 12046)], ‘did not prevent 
the appointment of ethnarchs’ (καὶ καθ᾽ ὃν καιρὸν 
᾿Ακύλας ἣν ἐν ᾿Αλιξανδρείᾳ, τελευτήσαντος τοῦ τῶν 
Ιουδαίων ἐθνάρχου, τὸν Σεβαστὸν μὴ κεκωλυκέναι 
ἐθνάρχας γίγνεσθαι). Tut the whole object of 
Claudius in this decree is to insist that even 
under Augustus the political rights and the re- 
ligious freedom of the Jews in Alexandria had not 
been diminished. This 1s not. at all in eeoncilable 
With a certain modification of the internal con- 
stitution, Bunt we are expressly told by Philo that 
such a modification was introduced by Augustus. 
His statement is to the efleet that, when the 
Jewish genarch died, Magius Maximus, who was 
on the point of undertaking for the second time 
the oflice of administrator of Egypt, received in- 
structions from Augustus that a gerusia was to be 
appointed to manage the affairs of the Jews (in 
Flaccum, § 10 [ed. Manvey, ii. 527 £.]: τῆς ἡμετέρας 
γερουσίας, ἣν 6 σωτὴρ καὶ εὐεργέτης Σεβαστὸς ἐπιμελησο- 
μένην τῶν ᾿Ιουδαικὼν εἵλετο, μετὰ τὴν τοῦ γενάρχον 
τελευτήν, διὰ τῶν πρὸς Μάγνον Μάξιμον ἐντολῶν, 
μέλλοντα πάλιν ἐπ᾽ Αἰγύπτου καὶ τῆς χώρας ἐπιτροπεύειν 
[the traditional Mdyvov of the MSS is incorrect, 
the name was Magis Maximus, see CTL ix. No. 
1125}. Accordingly, we may probably suppose 
that. the diflerence between this later ἢ the 
eailicr organization consisted in the substitution 
of a geruswe for the monarchical authority of the 
ethmaich, or in the setting up of a gerusia side by 
side with him. In favour of the latter supposition 
ib can be urged that the decree of Glaadias ap- 
pears to presuppose the continued existence of 
ethnarchs even after the inter position of Augustus, 
At the same tame, it is also possible that Claudius 
only means to say in general that, the Jews still 
continued to have their own superiors (ἐθνάρχαι). 
The γερουσία and the ἄρχοντες at its lead we 
further mentioned by Philo several times in the 
sume context (ὃ 10 fed. Mangey, ii. 528]: τῶν ἀπὸ 
τῆς γερουσίας τρεῖς dvdpes; ἐὺ. μεταπεμψαμένῳ πρότερον 
τοὺς ἡμετέμους ἄρχοντας ; 1b. p. 598 Ff, τοὺς ἄρχοντας, 
τὴν γερουσίαν ; a. ὃ 14 [p. 534] τὼν μὲν ἀρχόντων). 
Josephus mentions the πρωτεύοντες τῆς γερουσίας 
(BJ vit. x. 1). According to the principal passage 
of Philo (§ 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 5271.]), laccus 
caused thirty-eight members of the gerusia to be 
drayged into the theatre and scourged there. The 
whole number was, accordingly, greater than this ; 
it may have becn seventy, ufter the model of the 
Sanhediin at Jerusalem. In any case the ἄρχοντες 
were not the whole body of the γερουσία, but only 
its committee of management. This is clear not 
only from the statements of Philo, but from the 
standing usage of the Greek word.*—A widely 
diffused error is the identification of the Egyptian 
adaburch with the Jewish cthnarch. The first 
named oflice was a purely civil one, although, of 
course, it was repeatedly held by Jews of note (sce 
below, § iv.). 

* In the above account no regard is paid to a passage in the 
Letter of Ariateas, which, if its terms were more precise, would 
supply us with information regarding the organization of the 
Alexandrian Jews about the year uc. 900 The passaye 
(A ristee Tigot., ed. Wendland, § 310) reads . oTHKYTES οἱ bepus χαὶ 
τῶν ἐρμηνίων οἱ τρισβυτεέροι καὶ τῶν ἄπο τοῦ πολιτευματος ὁ! TE 
ἡγούμενοι τοῦ πλήθους εἶπον (this, Which 1s the text of our MSS, ΙΒ 
reproduced cxactly in Kuseb. Prep. Evang. vit. v. 6; Jos. 
Ant. xu. ii. 13 (ed. Niese, § 108] gives a frec summary of the 
contents of the passage). Since there 18 no suflicient reason for 
deleting the vs before ἡγουμένοι, thera are four classes men- 
tioned : (1) the priests, (2) the elders of the interpreters, (3) the 
elders of the πολίτευμα of the Jews, (4) the ἡγουμένοι τοῦ πλήθους 
(cf, the explanation of Wendland in J'estschrift Jur Joh, Vahlen, 
1900, p. 128). The last two classes answer to the γερουσία and 
the ἀρχοντις as organized by Augustus It would thus appear 
as if the organization m those early times had been similar to 
what it again became subsequent to the time of Augustus, 
whereas in the intervening pernod αὖ had more of ἃ monarchical 
form. There is, indeed, nothing strange in ἃ modification of 
the constitution having taken place more than once in the 


course of three centumes. But the statement of pseudo 
Alisteas 18 too vague to build certain conclusions upon. 
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When we take a survey of what we know other- 
wise about the constitution of the communities of 
the Diaspora, certain common features show them- 
selves amidst many local differences. 

1. One point in which a difference shows itself 
concerns the name for the community. In so far as 
the latter forms an independent political corpora- 
tion, it) is called πολίτευμα. ‘This term, however, 
is found only in the case of Alexandria (resto 
FEpist. § 310), and of Beremke in Cyrenarea. In 
the latter instance the word occurs in a decree set 
up by the Jewish community in honour of the 
Roman governor, M. Tittius (C/G 5861; see fae- 
simile in Roschacl’s Catalogue of the Museum of 
Toulouse [where the inseription now 15], JZusée de 
Toulouse, Catalogue des Antizuités, 1865, No. 
22): ἔδοξε τοῖς ἄρχουσι καὶ τῴ πολιτεύματι τῶν ἐν 
Βερενίκῃ Ιουδαίων. The names of the ἄρχοντες who 
stood at the head of the πολίτευμα are given at the 
beginning of the decree; there are nine of them, 
(On the use of πολίτευμα in a similar sense, see 
Peidrizet, ‘Le πολίτευμα des Caunicns & Sidon? in 
Revue archéol., trou. Série, ~xxxv. [1899] 42-48 ; 
and Wendland, Aristea@ Mpist., Index, s.v.). 

In most towns the Jews formed at first a colony 
of foreigners side by side with the body of citizens. 
This is the condition tmplied in the expressions 
κατοικία (inscription at Hicrapolis: δώσει τῇ κατοικίᾳ 
τῶν ἐν Ἱεραπόλει κατοικούντων ᾿Ιουδαίων ς οἷ. Ramsay, 
Expositor, Fel. 1902, p. 96 f.), λαός (Inseription at. 
Hierapolis: ἀποτείσει τῷ Aap τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων), ἔθνος 
(inscription at Sinyrnn: δώσει τῷ ἔθνει τῶν Ἰουδαίων). ἢ 
These various designations all express the faet 
that the Jews belonged to a foreign nation, and in 
Greek towns were counted non-elazens. 

The commonest desipnation, however, especially 
in later times, 15 συναγωγή. In Gieeh usage this 
word occurs only in’ the sense of ‘ae sembly,’ 
*festal gathering. Thus, for instance, ἐς ZOO B.C, 
in the so-called Testament οἱ Epikteta ((Τ ὦ 2448 
=Jnseriptiones Gree insidarum ἡ) ὁ Aeqee, 
fase. iit, No. 330), the society which is to attend 
to the here-enlt. instituted by Mpikteta is called 
τὸ κοινόν, but the annual gathermy of the suciety 
συναγωγά (col. iv. line 28 4. τὰν δὲ συναγωγὰν . . . 
γίνεσθαι ἐμ μηνὶ Δελφινίῳ ἐν τῷ μουσείῳ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον 
ἔτος ἁμέρας τρεῖς). Dut in Jewish usage συναγωγή 
stands for the community as a corporation (in the 
LXX it mostly represents my; see art. CONGRE- 
GATION in νο]. 1.). ‘This term has the most general 
sense, and hence could be retained even when the 
Jews through Greek culture und participation in 
the rights of citizenship had become assnnilated 
to the rest of the inhabitants. They then formed 
a ‘society’ for the protection of their religious 
interests. We can adduce instances of the use of 
συναγωγή in this sense from inscriptions in Asia as 
well as at Rome. So, for instance, in Asia: at 
Phokwa (ἢ συναγωγὴ ἐτείμησεν τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων Τάτιον 
Στράτωνος), Ahmonia in Phrygia (οὖς τινας καὶ ἢ 
συναγωγὴ ἐτείμησεν), Pantikhapoum (συνεπιγροπεούο ys 
δὲ καὶ τῆς συναγωγῆς τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων), 

At Rome the Jews were not, as αἱ ΛΑ]οναάαἸη, 
organized as ἃ single great. corporation, such a 
thing being apparently not tolerated by the author- 
ities, They had, on the contrary, to content them- 
selves with the more modest position of a number 
of small private societies. Mach society had its 
special name. The following names are preserved 
in the inscriptions : 1. συναγωγὴ At-yourrgaiwy (CHG 
9902, 9903 = Fiorelli, Catalogo del Museo Nazionale 
di Napoli: Iscrizioni latine, Nos. 1956, 1960; 
CIL vi. No. 29757; REJ xiii. 4). 2. συναγιυγὴ 
᾿Αγριππησίων (CIG 9907). 3. ‘Synagoga Bolumni?’ 
(CIL νι. No. 29756). These three societies are 
nuned after prominent persons [Bolumnus is= 


*In the case of the inscriptions that have been already 
quoted in § 1. we give here only the references. 
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Volumnus], whether for the reason that the mem- 
lers were in the service of these men (cf. Ph 4” 
οἱ ἐκ τῆς Καίσαρος οἰκίας), or because the latter wera 
the patrons of the societies. Since we mect with 
᾿λγριππήσιοι as well us Αὐγουστήσιοι side by side, 
the reference is doubtless to the first Augustus 
and his fmend Agrippa, The name assumed by 
(he societies would be retained even after the 
death of their pations. Other societies take their 
name from the quarter of the city of Rome in 
which their members lived, namely, —4. ‘The 
Ἰζαμπήσιοι, called after the Campus Martius (C7C 
905 [more correctly in Garruce, Dissertazionet, i. 
188, No. 4]; also Garrucea, de. ii. 161, No. 10; 
CIL vi. No, 29756 ‘mater synagogarum Campi et 
Bolumni’). 8. The XBoupjocn, numed from the 
Subura, one of the most frequented quarters in 
Rome, a centre of trade and business life (CJG 
6417 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, No, 1954). ‘The following 
additional synagogues are also known :-—6. A 
συναγωγὴ Αἰβρέων, presumably that of the Hebrew- 
speaking Jews (ὐ ᾧ 9909 ; Alclanges Renier, 1887, 
p- 439= Kaibel, Jnser. Gr. Suet. et Jtal., No. 945). 
7. A συναγωγὴ ᾿λαίας, named after the symbol of 
the olive tree (CIG 9904; de Rosm, Dullettino di 
archeol. crist. ve p. 16). 8 At Porto a συναγωγὴ 
τῶν Kapxapyciwr, which derived its name from the 
occupation of its members, who were ealearicnuses, 
‘hime-burners’ (A/clanges Renerr, 440; and in C/G 
9906 we should in all probability read not Kap- 
πησίων but ΙΚαλκαρησίων [see Gariucel, Cumilero, 
38 f J). 

An isolated oeeurrence of another designation 
for the Jewish corporation of a city has yet to be 
mentioned, namely, the ‘@veeersiddas Judiworun 
qui in Antiochensium eivitate constituti sunt’ 
This is found in an Jmpetial statute of the year 
A.D. 213 (Coder Justin, 1. 1x. 1). 

2. A pretty extensive uniformity appears to 
have prevailed in the matter of the organization 
and titles of the officials of the eormmunity. Almost 
everywhere we have evidence that the managing 
committee bore the name ἄρχοντες. 1. For Alex- 
andria we have to refer to the above-erted passages 
fiom Philo. 2 For Berenikhe in Cyrenaica see in 
like manner the above-mentioned inscription, 
according to which there were nine ἄρχοντες at the 
head of the Jewish πολίτευμα. 3. AL Antioch a 
Jewish ἄρχων is incidentally mentioned by Josephus 
(GJ vi. in. 8). ἃ. At Tlos in Lye the office of 
Jewish archon (ἀρχοντεία) is referred to im an in- 
seriplion (see above), § Fur North Africa we 
have the testimony of Tertullian, who names quite 
generally, amongst other Jewish othces, that of 
ἄρχων (de Corona, 9: ‘(Quis demyue patriarches, 
quis prophetes, quis Tevites ant sucerdos aut 
archon, quis vel posten aposiolus ant evangelizatot 
ant episcopus invenitur coronatus’’). Tt 1s there- 
tore extremely probable that the archon mentioned 
in a Latin inseription in Utica is a Jewish one 
(CTL viii. No. 1205, also Addenda, p. 931). 6. Jn 
Italy, too, the title appears to have been in general 
use. Ina Homily tor the birthday of St. John 
(printed among the works of Clirysestom in edi- 
tions prot to that of Montfaucon, e.g. ed. Paris, 
t. li, 1687), which takes account of the conditions 
of Italy in the time of the later empire, if 1 made 
a mutter of reproach to the Jews that, in oppost- 
tion to the law of God, they begin the year, not in 
spine but in the month of September: ‘mensem 
Septembrem ipsum novuin annum nuncupant, que 
et mense maqistratus sin desiquant, quos Archontas 
vorant? When we turn to the Jewish inscriptions 
of Italy we meet with the title at Capua (CTL x. 
No. 3905 ‘Alfius Juda arcon arcosynagogus’), at 
Porto near Rome (Kaibel, Jnser. Gr. Sica. et Ital., 
No. 949 Κλαύδιος ᾿Ιωσῆς ἄρχων), and with special 
freaueney at Rome itself (CIJG 9906, 6447, 6337 ; 
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Garrucci, Cimitero, 35, 51, 61, 67, also the same 
author’s Dissertazioni, ii. 158, No, 4, 164, Nos. 15, 
16, 17, 18; de Rossi, Bulleffino, v. 16).—At Rome 
each of the societies, it is certain, had its own 
archons. They were elected, according to the 
Homily just named, annually in the month of 
September. There might be re-election (dis ἄρχων, 
CIG 9910; Garrucci, Cumitero, 47); nay, it would 
appear as if an archon might be elected for life, for 
this is the probable meuning of the repeatedly 
recurring διὰ βίου (CLL x. No. 1893 ‘Ti. Claudins 
Philippus dia viu et gerusiarches’; CIG 9907 
ΖΔώσιμος διὰ βίου συναγωγῆς ᾿Αγριππησίων). Cf., in 
general, Wesscling, De Jud@orum archontibus ad 
imscriptionem Berenicensem, 1738; Schurer, Due 
Gemeindcverfassung der Juden in liom in der 
Kaiserzeit nach den Inschriften daryestellé, 1879. 

It is only for Italy that the presence of the title 
γερουσιάρχης Or γερουσιάρχων is demonstrable. 
The first of these forms is found in the tomb- 
inscriptions at Rome (C/G 9902 = Fiorelli, Cuéalogo, 
No. 1956; Garrucci, Cimitero, 51, 62, 69, Dues- 
sertaziont, ii. 183, No. 27) and in the nerghbourhood 
of Naples (C/Z x. No. 1893); the other occurs at 
Venosa (C/L ix. Nos. 6213, 6221). The title can 
have no other meaning than ‘president of the 
gerusia” We thus learn from it, what without 
this evidence nught have been assumed, that the 
communities had not only ἄρχοντες but also a 
γερουσία. The fact that, in spite of this, the title 
πρεσβύτερος nowhere occurs in the numerous tomb- 
inscriptions at Rome, is instructive. The elders 
were not officials in the proper sense, they were 
the conhdential advisers of the community. Tence 
πρεσβύτερος was not a title. It is not tall a very 
late period that we find it sv employed (¢ σ. at 
Venosa, and that even in the case of women, CZL 
ix. Nos, 6209, 6226, 6280, ef. also Codex Theo- 
duswmus, XVI. viii. 2, 13, 14). 

The oflice of ἀρχισυνάγωγος (MV ‘ruler of the 
synagogue’) was quite generally established. We 
can prove its existence for all the lewling spheres 
of the Jewish Diaspora. 1, Eeypt (Hadrian’s 
alleged letter tu Servianns ap. Vopiscus, Vita 
Saturnini, 8) 2. Asia Minor: Antioch in Pisidia 
(Ac 13”), Cilicia (Epiphan. (far. xxx. 11), Smyrna 
(inscription in ΖΜ vii. 10] [.), Myndos in Caria 
(iJ χίλι. 1-4), Akmonia in Phrygia (see above, 
p. 94%, for luscription ; in this instance an ἀρχισυνά- 
Ὕωγος διὰ βίου). 3. Greece: Cormth (Ac 18%), 
Afgina (CIG 9894). 4 Italy: Rome (C7G@ 9906 ; 
Garrucei, Comitero, 67), Capua (CTL x. No. 3905), 
Venosa (C/I. ix. Nos. 6201, 6205, 6232), Brescia 
(Kaibel, Jnser. Gr. Sicil. ef Ital., No. 2804). δ. 
Africa: Hammfm-Lif near Carthage (inscription 
on the mosaie pavement of the synagogue), Cusarea 
in Mauretania (Acta Mareiwna, iv. 1; LET xiv. 
8). 6 ‘The Roman empire in general (Code.c 
Theodusianus, XVI. viii. 4, 13, 14). 

The duty of the ἀρχισυνάγωγος was to take 
charge of the public worship. Since there was no 
official preacher in Jewish communities, any quall- 
ficd member of the congregation being perontted 
to read the Seripture lessons or deliver an address 
or lead in prayer, it was necessary to have an 
official to direct and watch over the exercise of 
this freedom by the membets, This was the 
ἀρχισυνάγωγος (Heb. πα wen). Ue had to bn on 
the reader of the lessons and the leader in prayer, 
and to invite competent persons to address the 
congregation (Ac 13%), To him fell the general 
duty of seeing that nothing uusecmly took place 
in the synagogue (Lk 13%), and he hud doubtless 
to take care also that the synagogue buildings 
were kept in proper repair. lle belonged to the 
number of the ἄρχοντες of the community, but his 
office was a more special one than that of the 
ἄρχοντες in general; hence the two oflices are 
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named side by side as distinet (C/G 9906 ; Garrucci, 
Cimitero, 67; CLL x. No, 3905; Ae 143 [according 
to the text of 1) : οἱ δὲ ἀρχισυνάγωγοι τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων 
καὶ οἱ ἄρχοντες τῆς συναγωγῆς}. Since we meet 
With ἃ γερουσιάρχης side hy side with the ἀρχισυνά- 
ywryos in the (omb-inscriptions of Rome and Venosa, 
those two oflices also are to be regarded as distinct. 
That is to say, the ἀρχισυνάγωγος was not, as such, 
at the same time the head and president of the 
γερουσία. $= It is quite possible, however, that ont- 
side Italy [at is only im this country that we hear 
of a yepovordpyys] both offices were united in one 
person. 

Finally, we encounter pretty frequently in the 
inscriptions the titles pater synagoge and mater 
synaguge :-—mrarnp συναγωγης ((Π( 9904, 9905, 
9908, 9909; Garrucei, Cunitero, 52, Dissertazni, 
li. 161, No. 10; Melanges Renier, 440); * pater 
synavome’? (C/L vill. No. $499; Coder Theo- 
dosutnus, XVI. vili. 4); πατὴρ τῶν 'Eppéwy (Manges 
Henier, 439= Kaibel, Jnser. Gr. Sie. et ltal., No. 
945); πατὴρ τοῦ στέματος (CIG 9807); πατὴρ λαοῦ 
διὰ βίου (EJ xaxiv. 148); ‘pater,’ without any 
addition (Garrucci, Dissertazioni, ii. 164, No. 18; 
CIL ix. Nos, 6220, 6221); ‘mater synagoge’ (CLL 
v. No. 4411, vi. No. 29756). The very cireum- 
stance that the title is found in the feminine as 
well as the masculine form, makes it probable 
that it does not stand for a communal offer, 
strictly so called. Nor are we to understand It of 
the patron of the community; it was simply a 
tile of honour given to aged members who hal 
deserved well of the community (ef. the statement 
of ages in CTG 9901 ἐτῶν ἑκατὼν (ste) δέκα, and CL 
vi. No. 29756 ‘que bixit an. Ixxxvi. meses vi.’). 

The employment of the terms ἄρχοντες and 
γερουσία shows that the constitution of the Jews 
in the Diaspora wis based on the communal con- 
slilution of the Greck cities. There are other 
traces besides this of the stiong influence exercised 
by this mode] upon the eaternal arranyvements of 
the Jewish communities, Like the Greek com- 
munes, the Jewish communities honoured deserving 
men and women by the bestowal of a wreath and 
of the proedria. ‘Thus the community of Phohive 
honowed a woman who had taken upon herself 
the cost of building the synagogue, χρυσῷ στεφάνῳ 
καὶ προεδρίᾳ (see above, §1.). The Jewish strategos 
Chelkias was likewise honoured with a golden 
wieath? (Archiv fur Papyrusforschung, i. [1900] 
48-56; 1.15.0] xi. [1900] 5u 54). The community of 
Berenike resolved regarding the Roman governor, 
who had shown hinself triendly to the Jews, 
στεφανοῦν ὀνομαστὶ καθ᾽ ἑκάστην σύνοδον καὶ νουμηνίαν 
στεφάνῳ ἐλαΐνῳ καὶ λημνίσκῳ (CIG 5361). At Alex- 
andria honorific decrees and gifts of this kind, in- 
eluding also such as related to the emperors, were 
exhibited in the vestibules of the synagogues 
(Philo, a Flaceum, ἃ 7 [ed. Mangey, ii. 524)). 
Hence Philo complains that, when the synagogues 
were wrecked by the Alexandrian mob, ‘even the 
shields and golden wreaths and steles and in- 
scriptions in honour of the emperors’ perished in 
the general destruction (Legatio ad Gaim, § 20 
fed. Mangey, i. 565]: καὶ σιωπῶ τὰς σνγκαθαιρεθείσας 
kal συμπρησθείσας τῶν αὐτοκρατόρων τιμὰν ἀσπίδων Kal 
στεφάνων ἐπιχρύσων καὶ στηλῶν καὶ ἐπιγραιων), 

The influence of Greek processes of Luw shows 
itself in the Jewish legal instimments aflecting 
manuinission of slaves, found at Pantihepueum 
(Latyschev, Jnseriptiones antique ore septentr. 
Ponte Euaini, Nos. 52, 53). - Τὰ Asie Minor there 
was 2 widely recognized 1ight to caact a money 

venalty for the unauthorized use of a prave, 

ence in ἃ multitude of tomb-inscriptions we find 
& warning against such an act, with ᾧ specification 
of the fine that would be incurred. Venal cautions 
of this kind, couched exactly in the terms usual in 
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other quarters, may be read also on Jewish tombs 
at Smyrna, Hierapolis in Phrygia, Tlos in Lycia, 
Korykos in Cilicia (sec above, §i.). The fines are 
to be paid either to the Lnperial fiseus or to the 
Jewel community (τῷ ἔθνει τῶν "lovéalwy [at 
Smyrna], τῷ λαῴ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων, τῇ κατοικίᾳ τῶν 
Ιουδαίων [αὖ Hirrapolis]), or to both.—To Creek 
influence should probably be attributed also the 
bestowal of titles and honorary offices upon women. 
In Greek communes and societies we encounter 
women with such titles as πρύτανις, στεφανηφύρος, 
γυμνασίαρχος, ἀγωνοθέτις, δεκάπρωτος - πὸ amongst 
the Jews we huve ἀρχισυνάγωγος (at Smyrna [1012] 
vii. 16141], and Myndos in Caria [/2/2./ xlii. 1-4]), 
πρεσβυτέρα, and ‘mater synagogie’ (see above). 

Dut, in spite of this extensive adoption of Greek 
forms, the influence of Greece upon the Jewish 
conununities must not be exagverated. Not only 
their religion, but even their civil law was retained 
by them as far as possible. Everywhere they 
Jaid the greatest stress upon justice being admanis- 
tered in the bosom of Jewish communities κατὰ 
τοὺς πατρίους νόμους (Jos. Ant. AIV. x. 17), And this 
jurisdiction of their own was to a large extent 
conceded to them by the heathen authorities, 

1. TOLERATION AND RECOGNITION BY ΤΙ 
STATE AUTHORITIES.- The framework of political 
rights into which the Jewish communities had to 
fit themselves, varied im diflerent places and at 
different times, We may distinguish some three 
forms under which the communities in the Diaspora 
attained to a political existence; and all thice 
have more or Jess numerous analogues, 

L. The nearest analovy is that of the settlements 
of foreigners, especially Orientals, in the great. 
trading cities of the Greco-Roman world. In all 
the great seaports of the Mediterranean, during 
the era of Hellenism we meet with Meyptian, 
Phoenician, Syrian traders, who not only carry on 
their business in passing, but are permanently 
settled there in greater or sunler mumbers, and 
have formed themsely cs into close corporations for 
the defence of their common interests. They built 
their temples, maintained thei: religious service, 
and supported one another in their material inter- 
ests. Settlements of this hind are known tous from 
inscriptions, particularly at Athens (lgyptians, 
Kercets from Cyprus, Sidonians), Delos (Tyrians, 
Borytenses, Eyvyptians), Puteoli (‘T'yrans, Bery- 
tenses). ‘The members of the corporation lived in 
the city as strangers (non-citizens), but their 
society enjoyed toleration and recognition from (he 
State authorities, To this class beloneed, without 
any doubt, the oldest settlements of the Jews in 
many places, They formed a κατοικία, 1.6. a colony 
of foreigners, separate from the political commune, 

2. Another analogy is presented by the private 
socicties Which existed in cnormons numbers and ina 
preat variety of forms throughout the whole of the 
Greco-Roman world. Religious οὐ commercial in- 
Lerests, or both together, Jed im ancient as in later 
times to the forming of a great many ‘unions’ (Aaoar, 
ἔρανοι, collegic), Which had their own administration 
of funds,and exercised a certain discipline over their 
members. Jn lovking after their own affairs they 
oceupied an independent position in 1clution to the 
political commune similar to that of the colonics of 
foreigners just described, but were distinguished 
trom them by the circumstance that (at least as a 
ule and for the most part) they consisted of matives, 
whether citizens and treedmen, ΟἹ non-eliizens and 
slaves. ‘To this class belong most of the Jewish 
comnusities in Jater times. For the more the Jews 
became assamulated to thei: surroundings, the more 
they passed from the position of foreigners to that 
of homebown, particularly in instances where they 
ossessed the rights of citizenship. With all this, 

owever, they appear as a rule to have retained ἃ 


certain position of isolation, for the amount. of 
jurisdiction which, with the consent of the city 
anthorities, they exercised within their own circle 
was, so far as we know, for the most part greater 
than was conceded to other religious or trades 
unions.” 

3. A third analogue to the communities of the 
Jewish Diaspora is seen in the corporations of 
Greeks and /omans in non-Greek or non- Loman 
countries. The Grecks, in view of the wide diflu- 
sion of Hellenism, had less occasion for forming 
such corporations, ‘These were much commoner 
where Romans were concerned. As the ruling 
nation, the Romans outside Italy everywhere lai 
claim to a unique position, They were subject 
neither to taxation by the communes nor to the 
jurisdiction of the city authorities, but formed in- 
dependent bodies alongside of the communal socic- 
ties of the particular cities in which they lived. 
Kvamples of this hind are to be met with in great 
numbers throughout the whole extent of the Roman 
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Empire (Mommsen, C/L ini. Suppl. p. 1806, on No. 
7240; Mitteis, Lewhsrecht und Volksrecht in den 
ostlichen Provinzen des romischen Kaiserreichs, 
1891, pp. 143-158). It is with this entirely inde- 
pendent position which these associations held in 
or rather alongside the conmunes, that we may 
compare the position of the Jews in Alexandria 
and in the city of Cyrene as described by Strabo 
(ap. Jos, Ant. XIV. vu. 2). Tor here they were not 
subject, as would appear, to the rule of the com- 
munal authorities, but constituted an ene 
corporation side hy side with the rest of the body 
of citizens. Their independence thus went beyond 
what was enjoyed by the first two classes above 
described. ae 

A uniform presupposition in all these political 
regulations was Slate toleration of the Tewish 
cultus. This was enjoyed by the communes almost 
everywhere and at most periods of time. In the 
empnues of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids the 
religious freedom of the Jews was a matter of 
course. But the early Ptolemies and Seleucids 
also conferred important political rights upon their 
Jewish subjects (see below, δ ιν ).f Antiochus the 
Great protected the cultus at Jernsalem by royal 
statutes (Jos. Ant. XU. iu. 3,4) [The genuineness 
of these is, indeed, disputed (see Buchler, Die 
Tobraden und die Oneeden, 1899, pp. 143-171; 
Willmeh, Judaica, 1900, pp. 481., 58-60), but 
on what appear to the present writer insufh- 
cient grounds. ‘The genuineness is held, amongst 
others, by Kd. Meyer, Die Lnutstchung des Juden- 
thums, 1896, pp. 66, 681. The persecution of the 

*Mommsen (/listor, Zeitschrmfi, Wav {1890} 421-426) has 
contended that it was only down to the fall οἱ Jerusalem that 
the Jews were regarded as a people (gens, tthe), and that attor 
that event ‘the place of the privileged mation way taken by the 
privileged confession.’ That is to say, im the earher period 
rohitical privileges had been accorded to all who were Jews by 
irth, and to them alone, wherens in the later they belonged to 
all who professed the Jewish religion, and to them alone, But, 
in the opmion of the present writer, this 1s pushing an ob- 
servation which is correct in itaclf to far too sharp a point, 
when an actual juzistic formula is thas arrived at. Even during 
the penod of the Inte cmpne the Jews were stall in) many 
instances regarded as a ‘people’ (the inscription of Sinyrna τῷ 
tives tov ᾿Ισυδαίων dutes at the earhest from the 31d cent. ap, 
and even the inseriptions of Uierapolis must be placed sub- 
sequent to ap 70) And it was just the later emperors who 
sought to prevent the ‘confession’ from bemg eatended 
beyond the ence of the Jewish nation; that i to say, they 
ranted poivileges only ta the people, and nol to the con 
ieaAsIon Mommscn’s view, however, will be found) gore t 


to this extent, that the Jews, as time went on, advanecad 
moe aud more from the first of the above two classes to the 
pevorid 

+t, on the friend]y dispusition of the early Ptolemies tu 
the tows, in ceneral, fos ὁ Apwn τι 4,5.--A Ptolemy once 
actually granted the right of asylum to a Jewish proseuche 
(CTL in suppl No. Gost Βασιλεὺς Πτολέμαίος Evapyerns τὸν 
προσευχήν οσυλον. The monarch referred to is probably Ptolemy 
ut, for hed it been Euergetes 11. Ξ Ptolemy vi, we should have 
expected his consort to be named along with him), 
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Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes was quite an ex- 


ceptional phenomenon. Pre-eminent as a friend 
of the Jews was Ptolemy vi. (Philometor), who 
even permitted a Jewish temple to be built in 
Egypt (see below, §v.). The hostile attitude to 
the Jews assumed by Ptolemy vu. (Physcon) was 
due, not to their religious but their political 
partisanship (Jos. c. Apion. ii. 5). 

The free exercise of their religion was expressly 
allowed to the Jews also by the Roman legislation, 
which safeguarded it from any attempts at sup- 
pression by the Greek communes. It was especially 
to Cesar and Augustus that the Jews were indebted 
for their formal recognition in the Roman Empire. 
A whole series of acts have heen preserved for us 
by Josephus (Ant. XIV. x., XVI. vi.), partly resolu- 
tions of the Senate, partly edicts of Cwsar and 
Augustus, partly those of Roman officials or of 
communal authorities of the same date. These 
all have the same purpose, namely, to secure for 
the Jews the free exercise of their religion and the 
maintenance of their privileges (cf., on these acts, 
especially the investigation of Mendelssohn in Acta 
Societatis Phil. Lips., ed. Ritschelius, v. [1875] 87- 
288; also Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1876, cols. 390- 
396 ; Niese in Hermes, xi. [1876] 466-488). While 
Cesar prohibited in general all colleqia except 
those that had existed from remote antiquity, the 
Jewish communities were expressly excluded from 
this prohibition (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 8: καὶ yap Γάιος 
Καῖσαρ ὁ ἡμέτερος στρατηγὸς καὶ ὕπατος ἐν τῷ δια- 
τάγματι κωλύων θιάσους συνάγεσθαι κατὰ πόλιν μόνους 
τούτους οὐκ ἐκώλυσεν οὔτε χρημάτων συνεισφέρειν οὔτε 
σύνδειπνα ποιεῖν) We find, for instance, a Roman 
official appealing to this dcerce in warning the 
authoritics of Paros not to interfere with the Jews 
in the practice of their religious observances (Jos. 
i.c.). tis likewise to the influence of Ciesar that 
we should probably trace the four decrees quoted 
by Josephus, Ant. XIV. x. 20-24, The object, 
direct or indirect, of all of them is to guarantee 
to the Jews of Asia Minor (Laodicea, Miletus, 
Talicarnassus, Sardis) the unimpeded exercise of 
their religion. After Cisar’s death, the two con- 
tending parties vied with one another in maintain- 
ing the privileges of the Jews. On the one hand, 
Dolabella, the partisan of Antony, who made 
himself master of Asia Minor in the year BC. 43, 
confirmed to the Jews the exemption from military 
service and the religious freedom granted them by 
former governors (Ant. XIv. x. 1], 12). On the 
other hand, M. Junius Brutus, who in the spring 
of the year 42 was making warlike preparations in 
Asia Minor against Antony and Octavianus, per- 
suaded the Ephesians to adopt a resolution that 
the Jews were not to be interfered with in their 
observance of the Sabbath and their other religi- 
ous practices (Ant, XIV. x. 25). 

All this had the effect of bringing about a legal 
standing, in virtue of which Judaism was a ‘religio 
licita’ throughout the whole of the Lioman Empire 
(Tertull. Apolog. 21, ‘insignissima religio, certe 
licita’ [the expression, by the way, is not a technical 
one in Roman law, which speaks of ‘colleqia 
licita’]). That, amongst others, the Jews in the 
city of Rome enjoyed this legal standing, is speci- 
ally testified by Philo for the time of Augustus 
(Leqatio ad Gaium, 8 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568 f.]). 
It is true, however, that down to the 2nd cent. A.D. 
foreign sacra could be practised only outside the 
‘ pomerium.’ 

The State recognition of the Jewish communities 
is essentially connected with two important con- 


cessions: the right of administering their own 
funds, and jurisdiction over their own members. 
The former of these had a special importance, 
owing to the collecting and transmiliing of the 
dues paid to the temple at Jerusalem. 


The 
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governor Flaccus, a contemporary of Cicero, had 
interfered with this (Cic. in Flaccum, 28; see the 
text of the passage quoted above, §i.). The com- 
munal authorities of Asia likewise appear, even 
after the edicts of Czasar’s time and in spite of 
these, to have continued to act in a similar way. 
The decrees of the time of Augustus accordingly 
bear chiefly upon this point. As Augustus per- 
mitted the export of sums of money from Rome 
itself (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 23 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. 568 1.1), it was impressed upon the communes of 
Asia Minor and Cyrene that in this matter they 
must put no obstacle in the way of the Jews (Jos. 
Ant. XVI. vi. 2-7; Philo, Legatvo ad Gaium, ἃ 40 
{ed. Mangey, ii. 592)). 

Of equal importance for the Jewish communities 
was the possession of a jurisdiction of their own, 
Since the Mosaic law has regard not only to the 
performance of the cultus but also to the relations 
of civil life, placing the latter under the control of 
a Divine law, it was intolerable to the Jewish con- 
science that Jews should be judged by any code of 
laws but their own. Wherever the Jews came 
they brought their own system of law with them, 
and executed justice, according to its standard, in 
the case of their fellow-members. It may he re- 
garded as probable that the employment of their 
own code in civil processes was everywhere sanc- 
tioned by the State authorities, in so tar, that 1s to 
say, as complaints of Jews against one another 
were concerned. Not only must this have self- 
evidently been the case at Alexandria, but it is 
witnessed to also for Asia Minor by a despatch 
of Lucius Antonius (governor of the Province of 
Asia, B.C. 50-49} to the authorities of Sardis 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 17: "Tovdatve πολῖται ἡμέτεροι 
προσελθόντες μοι ἐπέδειξαν αὐτοὺς σύνοδον ἔχειν ἰδίαν 
κατὰ τοὺς πατρίους νόμους ἀπ᾿ ἀρχῆς καὶ τόπον ἴδιον, 
ἐν ᾧ τά τε πράγματα καὶ τὰς πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἀντιλογίας 
κρίνουσιν" τοῦτό τε αἰτησαμένοις ἵν᾽ ἐξῇ ποιεῖν αὐτοῖς, 
τηρῆσαι καὶ ἐπιτρέψαι ἔκρινα). The terms of this 
despatch show that even those Jews who possessed 
the Roman citizenship (πολῖται ἡμέτεροι), and as 
Roman citizens could have sought redress before 
the conventus civium Romanorum, preferred to 
bring their disputes before the Jewish tribunal 
(σύνοδος, conventus) for decision. Even in the leeis- 
lation of the later Imperial period, this Jewish 
jurisdiction continued to be recognized in civil 
cases (Codex Theodosianus, I. i. 10 [Decree of the 
emperors Arcadius and Ionorius of the year 398]: 
‘Sane si qui per compromissum, ad simiitudinem 
arbitrorum, apud Judieos vel patriarchas ex con- 
sensu partium in civili duntaxat negotio putaverint 
litigandum, sortiri eorum judicium jure publico non 
vetentur: eorum etiam sententias provinciarum 
judices exsequantur, tamquam ex sententia cogni- 
toris arbitri fuerint attributi’). 

A jurisdiction of their own in ervninal e-ses, in 
the complete sense of the expression, was cei tainly 
not conceded to the Jews in most places. On thie 
other hand, not only do we meet with undoubted 
instances of the exercise of a correctional polire 
authority (see Mommsen, Zeitschrift fur die 
Neutest. Wissenschaft, ii, (1901) 88 f.), but this 
would even appear to have been permitted by the 
State authorities. It is from this point of view 
that we are to understand how Saul! of Tarsus 
applied to the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem for full 

owers to punish Jewish Christians living outside 

alestine (Ac 9? 22! 26"), He himself was after- 
wards as a Christian scourged five times by the 
Jews (2 Co 11%); in these instances we are cer- 
tainly to think, not of Palestinian but of foreign 
Jewish communities. At Corinth the proconsul 
Gallio leaves it to the Jews to procced against 
St. Paul according to their own judgment, for 
he himself will not act as judge when an offence 
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acsinst the Fowl rehgion is concerned (Ac | diachma had now to be paid to the temple of 


151 ly 
[ὦ 

In addition te the freedom of iniliative secured 

for the ows an the amstances we have just de- 


Jupier Captolinus (Jos. BJ vit. vi. 6; Dio 
Cassius, Invi. ἢ). This must certainly have been 
repugnant to the feelings of the Jews. But then 


eevibed, the Boman toleration pad a very large | religious freedom was not otherwise interfered 


pond to them τοις sensibilities, One chief 
dithen}tv concemed the question of military ser- 
rere, Such service was quite impossible tora Jew 
non non-bewish army, dor on the Sabbath day he 


with by Vespasian. Their political rights were 
even eaplessly protected by him, for instance in 
Alexandria and Antioch (Ant. XI. iil. 1, BJ ὙΠ. 
vy. 2). Domitian exacted the two drachmm tax 


pught neither bear anns nor maueh more than 2000 | with the utmost rigour (Sueton, Doumit. 12), and 


σαι - ‘Plas question became a speemlly practical 
one when, on the outhreak of the emnalwiu between 
Ct. ct 
ow Porapey commenced the enrolinent of troops on 
alae scale allover the Hast. Inthe Province of 
Avneulone the consul Lentulus raised two legions 
of Romeancilizens (Cosa, Bel? Coe mid). Amonest 
the-o were ipehuded the rcaideut dews who possessed 
the Homan eravenship. At then own request, 
however, Lentulus exempted thes fiom muuitary 
BETVICO, and Cave ls con «ription aeents CVCISN- 
Where aun tiaetions to the same etieet (los, αἱ μι 
NIV. a. ETE, TG, ESS Pf. Sia vers later (BG. 
45; Dolahella, wath expre-s appeal to the eather 


inflicted severe penalties on any Romans who 
passed over to Judaism (Dio Cass, Ixvii. 14). But 


and Pompey ain the yeu pe 49, the party | the existing rights of the Jews were not annulled. 


Under Nerva u milder condition of things was 
inangurated, in so far as he forbade any one to 
he aceused tor ‘living in the Jewish manner’ (Dio 
Cass Ixvii. 1) By this order the ‘calumnia 
fisci Judaie,’ 2 ¢. acensations laud by informers in 
the interests of the Jewish faens, was abolished 
(ef. coins insc1ibed ‘calummia fisci Judaici sub- 
lata’). 

A violent. shock to the existing condition of 
things was given by the great Jewish revolts 
under Trajan and Ttndiuan. The latter was due, 


ediets, confained the prvilese ot aarparece to the | not wholly but protully, to Hadrian’s prohebition 


sitme dewn (laf, XW. x. 1], 1... 0 Poother privi- 
loos enpoxsed by the dews were the followane .—4. 


of circumenton (Spartan, d/adrian., 14). ‘This 
olubition, so far us we can leam, was quite a 


By oa statute of Auenetue they were exempted | general one, issued on grounds of humanity, and 


fiom Gtotion Deore a eourt on the Sabbath day | not specmlly directed agaist the dews. 


a 


Aa ANI My 4) 2.2 pubbe payment af 
money or ἰνῶν of earn dell on a Sabbath, the 
fews were to recerve them stare on the following 
aay {ον Leygetia ad Gaeea, πὲ fed Manvey, 
thoebty ἃ, Faste dot the oi turmshed by the 
Communes, the we of which was furlidden toe the 
Jews, they reecuved ὦ πὸ) equivalent (do. αἱ λὲς 
Nita 0; 

Vhe whole μοί Ὁ standime abave deseribed 
Wee reves hater times essentiilly and penne 
mently quater d Phe qieauares taken by Tiberius 
«αι αὐ toe Roman Jews affected only the erly of 
heme. 
“σέ. Wideloatterwards became tie mar oeea- 
δι of the bloody perseeutions of the Chiistians, 
Jed au the case of the Jews toa merely transitory 
wud doeal per centior Augusta wud Tiberius 
were, andecd, eratihed when the provingials volun- 
{1 Μ offered thei ἀντ honours after tle Gaeek 
αν τόμ, but Chey diac not demand than thas should 
be done, Calteula was the first to make such a 
deniand univer. thy Smee the Jews on account 
of thea το δία coud not comply with it, a bloods 
perseention beesn at: Alexandrian, due at first to 
the anti-Jewish mob, but afterwards carized on by 
the govermer himself | Tut Chaudius hastened to 
sue an edict of telarution by whieh all the aehts 
and priviteces of the Jews were restored (dos. shut. 
MIN veo) No subsequent attempt was ever 
mnvde to compel Che Jews to take part in the eult 
Ol the το. Elo came to be regarded as an 


“-4 


“- 


But the 
caving out of such a decree would have been 
tantamount to a destruction of real legal Judaism. 
Hadras iminediate suecessor, Antoninus Pius, 
however, while he retamed the prolibition in 
other mstances, once more granted the Jews pet 
nussion to cHemmese thei ehuldren (digest. ΧΙν αἰ} 
8, 11 pr.). Similarly, Septimus Severus forbade 
only the formal passing over to Judaism (Spartian, 
Sepl, Sev. 1) Of Alexander Severus we are ¢v- 
pressly told that he “πηι prov ilegia reser ν αν 
Παρ ote Sev, 22). ‘The poliey of the Chiis- 
finn Linperors was not always the same, but in 


The creat quection of the call of dhe | eencral was directed towards preventing the spread 


of Judaism, without annullin, its existing rights. 

rw RIGS OF CEEIZE NSHLP, AND SOCTAL STAND- 
Wa. -It has already been remarked above that 
the Jews as acule. at feast aim pre-Chiuistiun tines, 
lived an Greek cities as ον. sctilers, hike the 
Ceyptiins, Phonians, or ΛΝ πο... That is to 
say, they were nod erdecens, and had no share in 
the manacement of mumelpel affairs. But there 
were not aw few towns where they possessed the 
eiuenship  Phis was the case especially in such 
enies as had becn newly founded, or whose con- 
stitution iad been reotganized dung the Greek 
period. To the category of the recently founded 
belong pre-eminently the two capitals of the em- 
pres of the Ptolenies and the Seleucids, namely, 
Alexandra and Antioch. 

At Alecandria the Jews, we are assured by 
Josephus, were placed by Alexander the Great on 


ancient privilege that they were exempt fiom this. | a footing of equality with the Macedomans from 


They had thus the advantace over the Christians 
In that thei: pruvileses oad been long established 
belure the eult of the Eanperor beeame the State 
rehenon, and was demanded of sulects as a test 
of loyalty. Whale the Christinus had to atene by 


the very first founding of the city (c. Apion. ii. 4: 
vis aaroiknauw δὲ αὐτοῖς ἔδωκεν tumor ᾿Αλέζανορος καὶ 
ioys mapa τοῖς ΔΙακεδόσε τιμῆς ἐπέτυχον... καὶ μέχρι 
νῦν αὐτῶν ἡ φυλὴ τὴν προσηγορίαν εἰχεν Μακεδόνες). 
In another passage Josephus asserts that Alex- 


πον aaatyidom for thei retusd) to sneriliee to | ander, by way of rewarding them for their services 


the Emperor, no sach demand was ever made upon 
the Jews, 

Γ᾿ trne, iudeed, that eertain vaeilations jn 
then attitude to the dews are found on the part 
ofthe Emperors. Claudius hituscht felt compelled 
to take measures against (he dews in the ety ef 
[λέν 
thorax tly earmed out. The ereat war ot Ves- 
γα oud tac destruetion of the temple at Jer 
stlem Jed, in the ease of the Jews of the Diaspora, 


avainst the Egyptians, gave them equal rights 
with the Hellenes, and that the Diadoehi further 
permitted them to eal] themsclyes Macedonians 
(BJ UW xvin 7: ᾿Αλέξανδρος. . , ἔδωκεν τὸ μετοικεῖν 
κατὰ τὴν πόλιν ἐξ ἰσοτιμίας [var. lect. ἰσοιμοίρας, prob- 
ably a corruption of ἰσομοιρίας] πρὸς τοὺς “Ελληνας, 


but these were doen, and were inet | διέμεινεν δ᾽ αὐτοῖν ἡ τιμὴ καὶ παρὰ τῶν διαδόχων, of... 


καὶ χρηματίζειν ἐπέτρεψαν Maxcéévas) In the decree 
of the emperor Claudius, ‘ee by Josephus (A ud. 
XIX. v. 2), it is said that the Jews lad been settled 


to the result that the former temple tax of two | side by side with the Alexandrians from the first, 


ce te - . ὕ....... 
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and that they had obtained equal political rights 
‘from the kings’ (tons πολιτείας παρὰ τῶν βασιλέων 
rerevyéras). ‘These rights were expressly confirmed 
to them by Cwsar. A brass pillar set up by the 
latter in Alexandria proclaimed that the Jews 
were Alexandrian citizens (Ant. xiv. x. 1,¢. Apion. 
ii. 4). Philo likewise notes that the Jews had the 
legal standing of ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς and not that of the 
Λίγύπτιοι (in Flaccum, § 10 [ed. Mangey, il. 528)). 
The annulment of their rights during the perse- 
cution under Flaccus was merely temporary, for 
Claudius soon hastened to restore their ancient 
privileges (Ant. X1x. v. 2). Even after the great 
war of A.b. 70 the petition of the Alexandrians, 
that the Jews should be deprived of the citizen- 
ship, was not granted (Ant. X11. iii. 1). 

A similar condition of things prevailed at 
Antioch. Here, too, from the founding of the city 
by Seleucus I. (Nikator), the Jews had received the 
same rights of citizenship as the Macedonians and 
Hellenes (Ané. XII. 111. 1: Σέλευκος ὁ Νικάτωρ ἐν als 
ἔκτισεν πόλεσιν ἐν τῇ Ασίᾳ καὶ τῇ κάτω Συρίᾳ καὶ ἐν 
αὐτῇ τῇ μητροπόλει ᾿Αντιοχείᾳ πολιτείας αὐτοὺς ἠξίωσεν 
καὶ τοῖς ἐνοικισθεῖσιν ἰσοτίμους ἀπέφηνεν Maxeddau καὶ 
“Ἕλλησιν, ὡς τὴν πολιτείαν ταύτην ἔτι καὶ νῦν διαμένειν ; 
and to a similar eflect ¢. ριον. ii. 4 [Niese, § 39)). 
In this city also their privileges were set forth on 
brass tablets (BJ vin v. 2 [Niese, § 110]). In one 
passage Josephus expresses himself as if these 
nghts were first conferred upon them by the sue- 
cessors of Antiochus Epiphanes (BJ VII. ili. 3). 
But probably he is thinking of a restoration of 


their porairees after the period of persecution 
under Epiphanes. When in the time of Vespasian 


the Antiochenes begged that the Jews might be 
expelled from the city or deprived of their privi- 
jeges, this petition was refused as in the case of 
the similar application of the Alexandrinns (JJ 
vil. v. 2[ Niese, §§ 108-111], Ant. XIL. ili. 1). 

According to the above-cited passage (Ant. X11. 
iii. 1), Seleucus 1. (Nikator) granted the rights of 
citizenship to the Jews, and placed them on a 
footing of equality with the Macedonians and 
Hellenes, not. only αὖ Antioch, but in all the cities 
founded by him in Asia and Syma. The number 
of these cities was very considerable (Appian, Syr. 
57). Even if the statement of Josephus does not 
Justify the conclusion that there were Jewish 
settlers in ald of them, this must have been the 
case with no inconsiderable proportion. 

In all the above instances equality of rights on 
the part of the Jews was based upon the recent 
foundation of the cities durmg the Greek period. 
In the older cities, if Jews came to settle, they 
could not obtain the citizenship. ‘There was one 
contingency, however, which made this possible, 
namely, if the political constitution of the city 
came to be organized afresh. Such recastings 
of their constitution took place frequently at the 
commencement of the Greek period in the cities 
of Western Asia Minor. Alexander the Great 
himself overthrew the oligaichical governments 
that prevaided there, and replaced them by demo- 
cratical constitutions (Arrian, 1. xviii. ὦ). This 
was followed by a series of fluctuating forms in 
the troubled times of the Diadochi. The definite 
testoration of autonomy and democracy in the 
cities of the Ionian coast was essentially the work 
of Antiochus 1. (Theos), BC. 261-246 (Jos. Ant. 
MIL iti, 2: τῶν γὰρ ᾿Ιώνων κινηθέντων ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς [scil. 
τοὺς ᾿Ιουδαίους] καὶ δεομένων τοῦ ᾿Αγρίππου, ἵνα τῆς 
πολιτείας, ἣν αὐτοῖς ἔδωκεν ᾿Αντίοχος ὁ Σελεύκου 
υἱωνὸς ὁ παρὰ τοῖς "EXAnow θεὸς λεγόμενος, μόνοι 
μετέλθωσιν, κιτιλ. This general testimony of Jose- 
phus, according to which Antiochus iL. bestowed 
their πολιτεία on the lonians, is confirmed by a 
number of special inscriptional testimonies), Τὺ is 
probable that at this time of the political re- 
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organization of the cities in Western Asia Minor 
the Jews amonest others reeeived the rights of 
citizenship. If, 1s wrong, indeed, to refer the 
αὐτοῖς in tue above quotation to the Jews; it 
really stands for the Jonians. But the context of 
the passage makes it probable that at the same 
tame with the Ionians the Jews also obtained the 
cilazenship, and that in the time of Agrippa the 
non-Jewish inhabitants demanded the sole pos- 
session of this for themselves (so also Ramsay, 
Hapositor, Feb. 1902, pp. 92-95). At all events, in 
the time of Josephus the Jews in Ephesus and in 
the rest of Junia possessed the 1ights of citizens 
(c. Apion, ii. 4[Niese, § 39]: οἱ ἐν ᾿φέσῳ καὶ κατὰ τὴν 
ἄλλην ᾿Ιωνίαν rots αὐθιγενέσι πολίταις ὁμωνυμοῦσιν, 
τοῦτο παρασχόντων αὐτοῖς τῶν διαδόχων). Incidentally 
we learn that they enjoyed the citizenship in 
Sardis also (Ant. XIV. x. 24), and even outside 
Asia Minor, at Cyrene (1b. XVI. vi. 1). 

Wherever the Jews had the rights of citizen- 
ship, they must in their totality have formed a 
φυλή by themselves, For the citizens of Creek 
towns were divided into φυλαί, which also practised 
their own special religious cults. On the latter 
ground it is inconceivable that an individual Jew, 
if he desired to remain a Jew at all and to adhere 
to his religion, could hold the citizenship in a 
Greek town (attention has been called to this 
point especially by Ramsay, Jécpos:tor, Jan. 1902, 
pp. 22-29). Only where a considerable number of 
Jews formed a φυλή of their own, on the same foot- 
ing as the other φυλαί, could they be citizens. 1 
then St. Paul was a citizen of Tarsus (Ac 21°), we 
must conclude that the Jews in general who were 
settled there possessed the citizenship. Ramsay 
(4.6. pp. 29-33) suggests that they may have ob- 
tained it on the occasion of the rearranginy of the 
constitution of the city by Antiochus Iv. about the 
year 8.C. 170. This appears, however, very in- 
probable in view of the hostility of Antiochus to 
the Jews. 

Even when the Jews formed a φυλή of their own, 
they found themselves, as citizens of a Greek town, 
in ὦ self-contraduwtory position. They lad to take 
their part in municipal business, But thas im- 
cluded, amongst other things, the care of the 
native religious cults, a duty towards which the 
Jews were compelled to maintain a unilommly 
passive relation. And this passivity was a con- 
stant ground of complant on the part of their 
heathen fellow-citizens. If they desired to be 
citizens, they must also honour the gods of the 
city. Such was the demand made by the repie- 
sentatives of the lonian cities when they brought 
their complaint against the Jews befloie Agrippa 
(Ant, XIL lil, 2: ἀξιούντων, ci συγγενεῖς εἰσιν αὐτοῖς 
*Tovdatar, σέβεσθαι τοὺς αὐτῶν θεούς). The same view 
was taken everywhere in the Greek cities. Hence 
itis quite intelligible that the Jews should have 
been most exposed to the dislike, nay the hatred 
and perseeution, of the heathen inhabitants just 
in those places where they possessed the citizen- 
ship. So it was, for instance, at Alesandiia (1.0 
ll. xviii. 7, persecution under Caligula), Antioch 
(BJ Vit. 11. 3-4, v. 2), the cities of the Ια 
coast (Ant. XII. ili. 2); and the same was the case 
at Cisarea in Palestine, where they lad obtaimed, 
through Herod the Great, the ἰσοπολιτεία (Ant. XX, 
Vili. 7, 9, BJ τι. xiii. 7, xiv. 4-5, avin. 1). Every- 
where it was only the supenor authority of the 
Roman imperium that protected them in the en- 
joyment of the privileges that were recognized as 

clonging to them. 

In addition to the local franchise, not a few of 
the Jews of the Diaspota po. cessed also the Loman 
euuzenship. At Rome many of them had the 
degree of citizenslup enjoyed by freedmen (iber- 
funt), for ἃ large proportion of the community was 
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Jewish community is certainly wrong. He is in 
all probability identical with the ἀραβάρχης, whose 
office was that of chief superintendent of customs 
on the Arabian frontier, ἑν δ. on the east side of the 
Nile. (A ‘vectigal Arabarchie per Aigyptum 
atque Augustamnicam constitutum’ is mentioned 
in the Codex Justin. Iv. lxi. 9; an inscription 
found at Koptos contains a tariff fixing ‘how 
much is to be raised by those who farm the 
ἀποστόλιον [1] at Koptos under the arabarrhy’; see 
the text of this inscription in Bulletin de hed 
hellénique, xx. [1896] 174-176 ; on the office of the 
alabarch in general, see the Literature in Schiirer, 
GJV® iii. $8 ἢ, and add Wilcken, Griechische 
Ostraka, i. [1899] 347-351). Perhaps it is the office 
of the alabarch that is in view when Josephus says 
that the Romans ‘continued (to the Jews of Alex- 
andria) the position of trust given them by the 
kings, namely, the watching of the river’ (c. Apion. 
li. 5 fin.: ‘maximam vero cis fidem olim a regibus 
datam conservaverunt, id est fluminis custodiam 
totiusque custodizw’ [the last word is certainly 
corrnpt]). The ‘watching of the river’ refers to 
watching it in the interests of levying customs. In 
any case the alabarch was not an official of the 
Jewish community, but a man who held a prominent 
place in civil life. —Tiberius Alexander, a son of the 
alaburch Alexander, even reached the highest 
grades of a Roman military career, although at 
the expense of renouncing his ancestral religion, 

Outside Egypt the Jews do not appear to have 
anywhere gained so influential a footing. Yet in- 
stances are not wanting elsewhere of their rising 
to positions of prominence. In Jerusalem at. the 
outbreak of the war of A.D. 66 there were Jews 
holding the rank of Roman knights (Jos. J 11 
xiv. 9). At Ephesus and Venosa we meet in tomb- 
inscriptions with Jewish ‘head physicians’ (dpxé- 
arpa ; see Anceent Greek Inseriptoons on the British 
Museum, iii. 2, No. 677; Ascoli, Jscriziont inedite 
ο mal note, 1880, No. 10). These were appointed 
by the city, and are thus to be 1¢garded as muni- 
cipal officials, In Italy the Jews from the time of 
Septimius Severus were admitted to the city oflices 
(Digest. 1,. ii, 3: 6 Mas qui Judaicam superstilionem 
sequuntur, divi Severus et Antonmus honores 
adipiser permiserunt ἢ). 

v. RELIG{OUS AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE. — In 
spite of all its contact with Greck surroundings, 
the Jewish people preserved its religions unigue- 
ness In a suprising fashion. The effects of the 
Maccabeean rising manifestly extended also to the 
Diaspora. As in the mother country at the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes there was im aristocratic 
circles an inclination towards Hellenism even in 
religious matters, so in the city of Jasus in Caria 
we hear about the same time of a Νικήτας ᾿Ιάσονος 
“Ἱεροσολυμίτης who contributed money to support 
the festival of the Dionysia (see above, p. 4"). 
But the Maccabivan rising removed the danger of 
a wholesale syneretistic amalgamation of Judaisin 
with Hellenistic heathenism. Instances of this 
last’ phenomenon do, indeed, ovcur. The Jewish 
Hellenist Artapanus considered that he was glori- 
fying Judaism by representing the patriarchs and 
Moses as not only the creators of all secular culture, 
but the founders of the Eyyptian religious cults in 
the sense in which Artapanus himself understood 
these (see the fragments of his writings in Kusch. 
Prop, /vang, ix. 18, 23, 97). In the temple of Pan 
at Apallonopolis Magna in Upper Egypt two Jews 
recorded their thanks to ‘the god’ for an act of 
deliverance (C7@ 4838°). In a professed letter of 
Hadrian it is even said in general that in Egypt 
all the Jewish ἀρχισυνάγωγοι are ‘astrologers, haru- 
spues, and quachs’ (Vopise. Vita Saturnini, c. 8, 
in the ‘Seriptores Historia Auguste’: ‘Nemo 
illic archisynagogus Judaorum, nemo Samarites, 
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made up of the descendants of those prisoners of 
war who were brought to Rome by Pompey and 
sold as slaves, but afterwards Era | (Philo, 
Legatio ad Gatum, § 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568 f.]). 
This citizenship was, indeed, not a complete but a 
limited one (Mommsen, Rumisches Staatsrecht, 
iii, 1, 420-457).—In Asia many Jews would ap- 
pear to have been possessed of Roman citizenship : 
80, for instance, at Ephesus (Ant. xv. x. 13, 16, 
19), Sardis (tb. 17), Delos (tb. 14), in general (id. 
18), Hence it is not surprising to find St. Paul 
also in possession of it (Ac 16°74. 292-2» 93:7), “We 
are not, indeed, aware how the Jews attained to 
this rank. 

The advantages which accompanied the posses- 
sion of Homan citizenship were very consider- 
able. The possessor was exempt from degrading 
punishments such as scourging (Ac J657t 0254. 
and crucifixion, He had also the right not only 
to appeal to the Emperor against a judgment that 
had been pronounced, but to ‘call upon’ the 
Emperor at the very commencement of the pro- 
cess and at every stage of it, 1.6. to demand that 
the examination should be conducted at Rome, 
and judgment given by the Emperor himself (Ac 
25108 21 2682 5 cf. Mommsen in Zfschr. f. Neutest. 
Wissenschaft, ii. [1901] 90-66). Of one important 
right the Jews made no use. While they were 
entitled as Roman citizens to briny civil processes 
before the special tribunals consisting of toman 
citizens, which were found eve) ywhere in the pro- 
vinces, they preferred to have them decided by 
the courts belonging to thar own communities 
(Ant. XIv. x. 17). 

The social standing of the Jews must have 
varied greatly in diflerent places. ‘They appear 
to have been most. favourably situated in Evypt, 
especially at Alexandria. Owing to their pro- 
sperity and culture they here played an important 
role in public life, and under some of the Ptolemies 
they even rose to high offices in the State. Ptolemy 
VI. (Philometor) and his consort Cleopatra ‘ en- 
trusted their whole empire to Jews, and the com- 
manders of the whole army were the Jews Onias 
and Dositheus’ (Jos. ὦ, Apion. ii. 5). Another 
Cleopatra, the daughter of the reyal pair above 
named, likewise appointed two Jews, Chelkias and 
Ananias, to the clief command of her army in the 
war against her son Ptolemy Lathyrus (πὲ. Xm. 
x. 4, xiit. 1-2).* In an inseription at Athiibis there 
is mentuon of a Plolemy, ἐπιστάτης τῶν φυλακιτῶν 
(chief of police), who, in conjunetion with the 
Jewish community, built the synagogue of the 
place (see above, p. 905). Although it does not 
necessarily follow from this that he was a Jew, 
the probability, in view of analogous eases, is in 
favour of such having been the case. The ᾿Αντωνιος 
Μαλχαιος who in tho time of Trajan held the 
ὁρμοφυλακία at Syene (sce above, p. 96"), may also 
have been a non-Jewish Semite, but ought in all 
probahility to be revarded as a Jew. We may 
also remind the reader of the above (p. 96%) men- 
tioned Jewish tax-collectors in the Thebaid during 
the earlier Ptolemaic period. 

During the Roman period several Jews of noble 
birth and wealth held the office of alubarch. So, 
for instance, Alexander, the brother of the philo- 
sopher Philo (Jos. fad. XVI, vi. 3, vili. 1, XIX. v. 
I, XX. ν. 2), and a certain: Demetiims (XX. vii. 3). 
The view that the alabarch was the head of the 


* Chelkias and Auanias were the sons of the high priest. Onias 
Iv., the founder of the temple of Leontopols.—A Greek inserp 
tion, now in the Berlin Muscum, contains ἃ fragment of ade ree 
in honour of a certain Chelkias or, asis more probable, hiy son. 
All that has survived of the name is the genitive Xow ‘The 
subject honoured wag erpernyes, and received ag a mut of 
distinction a golden wreath (see Willrich, Archiv Jur Papyrus. 
forschung, i. [1900] 48-56). It is possible, but not certain, that 
this Chelkias is identical with the one mentioned by Josephus. 
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nemo Christianorum presbyter non inathematicus, 
non haruspex, non aliptes’). Side by side with 
syncretistic mixture we find also philosophic in- 
difference to the literal sense of the Law. There 
were Jews with an education in philosophy who, 
on the basis of the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture, regarded the higher, philosophical, or 
ethical sense of the commandments as the only 
one of value, and neglected the observation of 
the literal sense (Philo, de Afigratione Abrahami, 
§ 16 [ed. Mangey, i. 450]: εἰσὶ γάρ τινες of τοὺς ῥητοὺς 
vopous σύμβολα νοητῶν πραγμάτων ὑπολαμβάνοντες τὰ 
μὲν ἄγαν ἠκρίβωσαν, τῶν δὲ ῥᾳθύμως ὠλιγώρησαν). Tt 
may be also assumed in general that the observ- 
ance of the Law on the part of Greek Judaism did 
not attain to the rigour and preciseness of the 
Pharisaic party in Palestine. Greek culture formed 
a heavy counter-weight to the latter. Nevertheless, 
the Judaism of the Diaspora asserted itself in the 
main along the same lines asin Palestine. Synere- 
tistic movements and philosophic indiflerence never 
gained the upper hand. The leaders of the com- 
munities took care that even in the Diaspora the 
religious life was regulated by the standard of the 
Law of Moses. Any one who seriously broke otf 
from the latter was expelled from the community. 
Even a philosopher like Philo complains of the 
depreciation and neglect of the hteral sense men- 
tioned by him in the above quotation. With all 
his skill in the allegorical interpretation, he yet 
maintained the binding character of the literal 
sense, nay he attempted to show that all commands, 
even those relating to ceremonial purity and to 
food, are based upon reason and nature. 

One principal agency in maintaining the ancestral 
faith was found in the regular gatherings in the 
synagogue on the Sabbath. It is beyond question 
that these were held also in the Diaspora in ever 
instance where a community had been oreaniceL 
According to Philo, ‘On the Sabbath day in all 
cities thousands of houses of instruction are opened, 
in which understanding and self-restraint and 
ability and justice und all virtues are taught’ (de 
Septenarvo, § 6 [ed. Mangey, ii. 282]). The apostle 
Paul, in the course of his journeys in Asia, Minor 
and Greece, found Jewish synagocues everywhere, 
Ἐπ at Antioch in Pisidia (Ac 1315). Iconium (14), 
Philippi (163), Ephesus (18!- 26 19%, Thessalonica 
(174), Berora (17°), Athens (1717), Corinth (18 7). 
In the larger cities there were more than one 
synagogue; at Alexandria there were great 
many (Philo, Legatw ad Gatum, § 20 [ed. Mangey, 
li. 565]: πολλαὶ δέ εἰσι καθ᾽ ἕκαστον τμὴμα τῆς πόλεως). 

The language used in the synagogue service wis 
undoubtedly as a rule Greek. 'The Church Fathers 
expressly testify that the Greek Bible was used in 


the aynanopue: (Justin, Apol, i. 31, Dial. ¢. Vryph. 
72; Tertull. Apol. t8; Pseudo-Justin, Cohort. ad 


Grec, 13). The Old Testament is familiar to St. 
Paul in the LXX translation only. It is not there- 
fore likely that the Hebrew and Greck texts were 
used both together. The prayers and the address 
were also, it may be regarded as certain, in Greck, 
for in every instance where this language prevailed 


the Jews adopted it as their mother tongue. This 
is shown above all by the tomb-inseriptions, ‘The 


early period at which the languave of the LXX 
began to exercise a commanding influence on lit- 
urgical forms, and especially on the language of 
prayer, has been recently shown by the above 
(p. 97°) mentioned imprecatory inseriplions of the 
island of Rheneia near Delos, ‘These should be 
dated, in the opinion of epigraphic caperts, not 
later than about πιο. 100. ‘They are couched 
quite in the style of the UXX (ἐπικαλοῦμαι καὶ 
ἀξιῶ τὸν θεὸν τὸν ὕψιστον, τὸν κύριαν τῶν πνευμάτων 
καὶ πάσης σαρκός. .. κύριε ὁ πάντα ἐφορῶν καὶ οἱ 
ἄνγελοι θεοῦ, ᾧ πᾶσα Puy ἐν τῇ σήμερον ἡμέραι 


ταπεινοῦται μεθ᾽ ἱκετείας). Even the Palestinian 
Rabbis could not avoid sanctioning the writing 
of the Seriptures in Greek and the uttering of 
prayers in the same language. The exceptions 
not covered by this permission are very trifling 
(Méquld, i. 8; Sétd, vii. 1, 2). For the ordinary 
prayers (Shéma’, Shémoneh‘Esreh, and blessing at 
meals) the employment of any language is expressly 
sanctioned. 

No sacrificial cultus was lecal, after the Deutero- 
nomic reformation, outside Jerusalem. In spite of 
this, such a cultus was practised in Egypt for more 
than two centuries. The occasion of its establish- 
ment was the deposition of the ancient high priestly 
family during the general upheaval under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, The high priest’s son, Onias, having 
no prospect of gaining his ancestral office at Jeru- 
salem, came to Egypt in the time of Antiochus v. 
(Eupator) (1.6. 164-162), Here he received a cordial 
welcome from [’tolemy vi. (Philometor) and his 
consort Cleopatra, The king placed at his disposal 
an ancient ruined temple at Leontopolis in the 
nome of Heliopolis, which had formerly been a 
sanctuary of the ἀγρία Βούβαστις." This was con- 
verted by Onias into a Jewish sanctuary, modelled 
after the temple at Jerusalem, but smaller and 
plainer, and with a number of deviations in details. 
Since there were already priests on the spot in 
sufficient: numbers, & formal Jewish temple-cultus 
was established, which continued uninterrupted 
from that date (c. B.c. 160) until, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the temple of Leontopolis 
was also closed by the Romans in the year A.p. 73 
(see, in general, Jos. Ant. ΧΗ. ix. 7, XIIL 111. 1-3, 
χ.4, ΧΧ. χ. 8; BJ 1.1.1, vit. x. 2-4; Orac, Sibyl. 
v. 429-511). It is true that this cultus was never 
regarded by the teachers of the Law in Palestine 
as justifiable, and that the sacrifices offered in the 
Egyptian temple had only a very limited degree 
Οἱ validity attributed to them (Mishna, Aléndhéth, 
xiii, 10). Nay, even the Egyptian Jews themselves 
were not satisfied with their own cultus, but kept 
up their connexion with Jerusalem. They per- 
formed the pilgrimages to that city like all other 
Jews (Philo, de Providentia, quoted in Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. viii. 14, 64, ed. Gaisford), and their 
priests, when they married, always had the gene- 
alogy of their wives verified at Jerusalem (Jos. c. 
Apuon. i. 7). 

Amongst the most important obligations which 
the Law imposed upon the Jews was that of paying 
the manifold dues to the priests and to the temple 
at Jerusalem: firstfruits, heave -oflering, tithe, 
firstlings, dues in connexion with baking and 
killing, offerings on divers occasions, and tinally 
the two drachme tax. So far as a due levied on 
the products of the soil of the Holy Land was 
concerned (firstfruits, heave -offering, tithe), the 
Jews of the Diaspora were, as a matter of course, 
exempt. But there remaimed still enough of 
performances to which even a Jew living far 
trom Jerusalem was bound, if he meant to be 
true to his religion. If the dues could not, 
owing to distancc, be paid in kind, they had to 

* Its situation is most precisely defined in Jos, Aaf., xu ii 2: 
τὸ ἐν Λεοντῶν πόλει τοῦ ‘HaAsoroAstay ispoy συμτεττωκος,, . . Ἰτροσῶ- 
γηρευομενον δὲ τη ἀγρίας βουβαστεως. In other parsages Jose- 
phus says merely that the temple was situated ‘in the nome of 
llehopolis’ (Ant. wi 1s. 7, XT AL 4 VK. ὅς BY a 1, vu 4 8). 
We have to do, then, not with the better-known Leontopolis, 
which tormed a nome of its own, but with another, which was 
Ineluded inthe nome of Hehopols. The latter lav on the east 
side of the Delta. In this neighbourhood there are stil two 
mounds, cach bearing the name Tell el-Jehtudtyeh (pee Naville, 
‘The Mound of the Jew and the City of Oniaa’ in Seventh 
Memoir of the Egypt, déxplor. Fund, 1890) One of the two 
will be identical with the foundation of Onis, Naville fixes 


upon the one farthest south, on account of its being nearer 
to Hehopolis. The more northern one, however, seems to the 


present writer the likelicr site, beeause there are evidences of 
the Bubastis cult at it. 


See also above, ἢ v6*. 
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be converted into money. All these obligations | Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, Cyrenaica, nay even 
were, so far ay we hnow, punctiliously and zeal- | at Rome, Greek was the mother tongue of the 
ously discharged by the far scattered Diaspora. | Jews All the relics of writing that have come 
The result of this was the accumulation of immense | down to us from the Diaspora during the last 
stores of weal(lat the central sanctuary. Josephus | centuries B.C. and the first centuries A.D. are m 
(Ant. XIV. vii 2) expressly accounts for these by | Greek. This is true especially of the tomb- 
winting to the great eatent of the Diaspora | inserptions, whose evidence is of importance be- 
Philo gives a detailed account of the collecting | cause they are concerned not only with the rich 
and delivery of the money (de Alonarchia, ii 3] and noble, but with the poor and humble (see 
Jed. Manvey, di. 2247): *The temple derives its | above, §i., for the most important materials under 

revenue not merely froma few picees of land, mt | this head). These tomb-inscriptions are at the 

from other aud much more copious sourees, Which | sume time a faithful mirror of the stage of culture 

can never be destroyed. For s0 lone as the human | that prevailed in the communities. The Greek of 
| ace endures, the temple’s sources of revenne will | the tomb-inseriptions at Rome is barbarous, and 

also continue, smee their permanence 1s bound up | shows, what might otherwise have been supposed, 
that the Jews iere remained for the most part at 


With (hat of the whole world. hor itis presermbed 

that all Jews over twenty yews of ave shall pay { a low social level. In other places the inseriptions 

annual dues... . But, as mizbt be expected in } of various kinds that have survived reveal a higher 
desiree of culture. 


the case of so numerous a people, the dues amount 
to an enormous πα. Ju alinost every cay there ws Iu was in Lgypt that the Jews most thoroughly 
assimuliuted the Greek culture Here, as is shown 


α recevving office for the sacred funds, cute which the 
by the case of Philo, they read the Greek poets 


| dues are pad. And at fired tunes men of noble 
berth are entrusted with the conreyance of the | and philosophers ; Homer, Sophocles, and Eurt- 
pides; Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno ΔΠ this could 
| 


money to Jcrusalem. The noblest are chosen in 
every city, in order that. the hope of every Jew may 
be transmitted unimpaired, bor the hope of the 
pious is based upon the regular payment of the 
dues.” In the Euphrates distuets the principal 
treasuries were in the cities ot Nisijus and Nehat- 
dea. In these the money was fust colleeted and 
thence transmitted to Jerusalem ata fixed time, 
many thousands taking charge of 1ts conveyance, 
in order to protect the sacred treasure from: the 
plundenmyg attacks of the Patthians (Jos. Ant. 
XVIIL 1x. 1), 

The transmission of such laree sums to Jerusalem 
repeatedly gave rise to collisions with the Roman 
and mumeipal nuthorties. ΕἸ πόσας during his 
adininistiation of the Province of Asia, prevented 
the money being sent, and municipal authorities 
were constantly meclined to do the same. Bat the 
Roman legislation subsequent to the time οἱ 
Civsar protected the religious hiberty of the dews 
in this as in other matters (see above, p. 103). 
Atter the destruction of the temple, the payment 
of sacred dues necessarily underwent transtormia- 
lion. The two dirachme tax was converted into a 
JKtoman tas ; other dues which depended wpon the 
continued existence of the temple could not, τὴ 
the nature of things, be paid any Joneer, But 
even under these cucumstances the Jewish people, 
by voluntary self-tasxation, continued to assert 
their unity. A new central authority, the Patri- 
archate, was cieated, to which at least a portion 
of the presertbed sacred dues was paid every year. 
The collecting of these was now accomplished by 
deputies of the Patriarchate, the so-called apostode. 

Lhe plincipal means of mamtamimg an exchange 
of thought between the mother country and the 
Diaspora, and of firthermy and maintaimmy a 
close fellowship between the two, was found in 
the frequent festival pilgranages made by Jews The adoption of Greek eultane cnabled the Jews 
from all parts of the world to Jerusalem. “Many | agaim for their part to excrase an influence on 
thousands from many thousand ¢1ties journeyed to | their heathen environments. From all that we 
the temple at every festival, some by land and | know, they carded on a vigorous and successiul 
some by sea, from east and wesi, trom north and | propaganda. Those whom they giined over were 
(| south? (Philo, de Monearehia, u. 1 fed. Mangey, ii. | either formally received into the communities by 

9.9}. The muuber of Jews ordinary present at | cacumeision, or they attached (hemselves to them 
' Jerusalem at the feasts is reckoned by doseplius | in a loose form Sas God-iearin,: (σεβόμενοι, φοβού- 
| oat 2,700,000, a number which, andeed, αἰδὼ m- | verec7ov σεὐν), forming a hind of appendage to the 
cludes the permanent population of Jerusalem | communities (see art. PROSELYTE in vol, iv.). 
| (27 vi. ix. 3). This Jewish propaganda served in gicat measure 
| While the Jews scattered all over the world | as a preliminary to Christianily. In general the 
) thus held fast to the religion of therr fathers, and | dewish Diaspora, as was remarked at the beginning 
; that in the Jegal form it had received through the | of the present article, paved the way along which 
| Restoration under Ezra, they had become in other | the Jnst preachers of the gospel went forth into 


not, as wimatter of course, be without far-reaching 
influence upon then whole intellectnal life. Their 
conception of the world and of Ife, in spite of 
their adherence to legal Judaism, was powerfully 
influenced in its contents by Grech culture, ‘The 
literature produced by Hellenistic, especially Alex- 
andiian, Judaism is, in consequence, of an ex- 
tremely varied character. It serves, on the one 
hand, religions ends, the defence and propagation 
of Judaism (Apolovetics and Propaganda); and, 
on the other hand, αὖ follows Greeh models m 
Uistory, Poetry, and Plulosopliy. So far as 
poetical art is concerned, it) was mdeed somewhat 
Incazrely represented. The extant tragments of 
Guech diamas and Greek epics treating of biblical 
subjects can scarcely be said to be marked by any 
lueh poetic strum (See the fravments of a drama 
treating of the story of the Exodus from Eegpt 
hy the tragedian Ezekiel ap. Vuseh. Prop. Hoang, 
in. 28, 20, and the fragments of an epie on the 
history of Jerusalem by the elder Philo ap, Kuseb, 
hiv. 20, 21, 47). tn philosophy, however, the 
Jews made very ποι πῆις wluevements, Greek 
plilosoplryy bad indeed advanced far on the way 
towards monothemsm. 1 had alse, as represented 
by many of ats teachers, an etincal cast.  Lence 
the Jews discovered bere many cClauents which 
were caprble of assimilation by them. These 
they adopted with remarkable powers of adapta- 
tion; and in this way, by combining the religious 
world-conceptaon of the Qld ‘Pestament with the 
philosoplue world-conception of the Grechs, they 
created a new uniqne phulosephy of religion which 
was as much Jewish as Greek. A eles picture of 
this is given us by the writings of the Alexandrian 
Philo, which have cone down to us in great 
numbers. 


respects G@ceks. Greek culture asserted its suprem- | the world, and in many ways laid the foundation 
| acy in a decisive fashion here, as elsewhere. In ! of the 1apid success of their preaching, 
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{Additional Note to § i. (5).—The early settle- 
ment of Jews in Alexandria is confirmed also by 
an inscription, disco, ered in 1902 in the neich- 
bourhood of Alexandria, which reads thus: Ὑπὲρ 
βασιλέως 1] τολεμαίου καὶ βασιλίσσης Bepevixys ἀδελῴῆς 
καὶ γυναικὺς καὶ τῶν τέκνων τὴν προσευχὴν ὁ ᾿Ιουδαῖοι 
(see REJ xiv. [1902] p. 103). The inscription 
refers in all probability to Ptolemy m1. Kuergetes 
(247-222 B.C.)]- 
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RELIGION OF GREECE AND ASIA MINOR.— 


Introduction 

A. Primitivi ANALOLIAN AND ΡΠ NIC ἘΠΙΜΌΤΟΝ. 

lL. Sacred Stones and other Inatmmate Objects. (1) stones, 
yullits, columns, ct 5 (9) thrones; (3) weepoms; (4) 
Wooden posts. 

HW Saered Trees 

Hl Sacred Annals: (1) animals as parts of the god ; (2) the 
bull, (3) the gout; () the sheep; (Ὁ) the hoarse, (6) 
the swine ; (7) the bee, (8) the sacredness of domestt- 
eated animals; (0) domestieated animals a4 sacrifice , 
(£0) the fron, the stag; (i!) the serpent; (12) sae red 
niss of wild annals 

Sacred Places. (1) mountams, (2) sacred caves and 
wnountain glens, (3) saered springs and lakes, (1) 
development of the sacred place inte ἃ rehgious centre 
or Llieron; (6) Racred places m the region of Grecee, 

V Relation of the oremal aniconte roligin to mnaee- 
worship: (1) coexistence of the two kinds of worship, 
(3) votive πῶ and representations of the Deity , (5) 
δ θὰ (01). 

The Divine m human form and character: (1) the Great, 
Mother; (2) the growth of mythology a4 the story of 
the (σαν Mother, (3) miths of the goddess and the 
god ; (4) the birth and death of the Divine nature 

VIE, Ritual and Ceremonnd : (1) the onein of ritual, (2) fhe 
Mysteries; (3) nature of the Mystences, (1) the char- 
acter of the Phrygian and the Greek Mysteries; (5) the 
growth of ritual; (0) purifieation, (7) confession , (8) 
approaching the Deity ; (9) puests; (10) Ae rac 

VHT. Influence on Society and Life: (1) marnage; (2) 

Jnerodoulor, (8) women yards, (4) self-mutilation ; 
(6) burial; (6) brotherhoods and guilds; (7) xovern- 
ment and admimstration; (8) household proteges ; 
(9) religious influences an social conditions. 

TX. Mistory and Chronology : (1) development of the Anatolian 
Rehgion in history; (2) local diversity in Anatolian 
Hehgon ; (8) chronology. 

B Ti Henienice Reeton. 

I, Karly Greek Rehpion. 

Ye Greek Religion and Creek Law. 

11 The Elements of Helleme Relwion 

IV. The Growth of Helleme Religion: (1) continuity of de- 
velopment; (2) growth of invthology ; (3) polytheism 
and the Hellenic unity ; (4) formation of the Helleme 
Pantheon; (5) the Heller:c Kehgion an ideal, (6) 
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theory of the Heliemc Pantheon; (7) morahzation of 
the Helleme gods; (3) the Daimones and the Divine in 
the physical world, (9) restrictions on the nature of 
the gods, (0) State pods aud gods within the State, 
(11) extension of the worship of a gods (1) State 
recognition of the Pan-Helleme Religion; (15) the 
Helleme Relyion a part of the City State; (14) the 
Helleme conception of piety. 

V. The Helleme classification of deities as Olympian and 
Chthonian : (1) Hellemsam and the thought of death , 
(?) the Olympian and the Chthonrin gods, 

VE The Rehgion ot Apollo and the Delphic Oracle (RO) 

CO LATER DEVELOPMENT OF ΒΤ ΠΝ iN nk Greek WokLDp 

1. Rebgion in Literature and Philosophy 
MH. The attitude of St. Panl to Greek Philosophy. 
TIL Degradation of the Helleme Rebgion (1) forern in- 
thuenee ; (@)fsusee ptibility to foreign religious mifluence : 
(3) manner in Which foreign retyion entered Greece; 
(4) itaneranh priests; (5) matic, (6) the worslup of 
living men as deities 
TV. Religion of the Greco- Asiatic cities 
γι Deeay and death ot the Hellenic Religion, 
Literature. 

The religion of the Greek peoples and of the races 
which lay between Hellas and the strictly Onental 
nations, m communication with both, influencing 
and influenced by both, is a subject which can 
hardly be omitted in a survey of the religions 
which came into immediate relation to Christi- 
auity in the earliest stage of its history ; and yet 
itis a subject which at the present time is hardly 
susceptible of adequate treatment within narrow 
spuce. ‘The antiquities of the most notable Hellenic 
cults have been much investigated, though not 
always ina very intelligent fashion or with a proper 
conception of the religious bearing of the details 
so enicinily and Inboriously collected. Hence the 
iehigious eas and conceptions entertained by the 
various tribes of Greece, often diflering widely from 
one another, have hardly been sufliciently obsery ed 
and studied m their gradual evolution ; and, in 
fact, evidence is so scanty in regard to most of 
them, that it is doubtful if the attempt could be 
successful, 

Ht the religion of the strictly Greek tribes is still 
very obscure, much more is this the case with what 
miy be called the half-Gireek peoples* of Asia 
Minor. This is a subject still almost unstudied, 
or studied occasionally, in a haphazard way, par ti- 
ally, and as a soit of appendix to the ees 
of Greece proper. This way of entering on the 
study, under the bias and colouring influence of 
Gieek be catia is, we believe, Injurious, and 
has caused much misappiehension. One should 
rauther begin the study of Greek religion from Asia 
Minor, both as being more primitive in many of its 
forms, and as having sent into Greece a series of 
religious waves which strongly affected that coun- 
try. Atalater period the Greek influence returned 
over Asia Minor, and overran it in a supetficial 
way; but this new period in religion was broadly 
diflerent, and easily distinguishable from the older 
and traly Anatehan period, ΠῚ is necessary to 
begin afiesh in that country, to collect and classify 
and value the religious facts, and on this basis to 
rive an account of the religion of the peoples ; but 
that is a creat work, which is far too la ve for the 
narrow limits of an article. Probably the most 
useful way at present will be to state as simply 
and clearly as possible the views whieh the waiter 
is disposed to hold, avoiding disputation and argu- 
ment, and therefore making little reference to 
discrepant views, exeept where such reference is 
the shortest way of stating the subject. clearly. 
This gives unavoidably an appearance of dog- 
matism, which the writer ean only apologize for 
as the necessary result of the attempt to make the 
subject clear in small space: if the views of others 
were stated, cither the article would become a 
confusing congeries of irreconcilable theories, or it 
would grow too large in estimating and discussing 

* On the meaning which we attach to this term ‘half-Greek, 
see the following paragraph 
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other views. It is also necessary to explain that 
the writer’s views ure founded on a far trom com- 
plete survey of the facts, and are liable to correc- 
tion, doubtless, in many details, if the opportunity 
should eve: be granted him of writing a complete 
account of Anatolian religion; but the general 
principles are the result of more than twenty 
ears of interest and occasional study, and are not 
ikely to be much changed by further thought.* 

The phrase ‘half-Greek races’ is not used in an 
ethnological sense in this article. Jt does not 
imply a mixture of Greek and non-Gieek blood in 
any race. It is employed to indicate a gradual 
shading off of character, as one proceeds from 
Grreece proper towards the Kast. The view which 
we take is that even the tribes of Gicece proper 
were far from uniform in blood and stock. The 
Hellenic idea and civilization which those tribes 
evolved was far too many-sided to arise among ἃ 
homogeneous nation: there were combined in its 
composition a great variety of characteristics con- 
tributed by various tribes of very diverse character, 
nursed and matured amid the pecnhar circum- 
stances of the seas and lands that touch and mingle 
in south-eastern Europe and Asia Minor. The lands 
that border on the A¢vean Sea were pre-eminently 
the nursing-home of Hellenism, and the further we 
vo from it the more faint and evanescent become 
the traces of the Greck spirit. Uellenisin is only 
partially a racial fact; it; denotes also a general 
type of intellectual and political development, of 
industrial education and artistic achievement. 

The point of view from which we start may be 
stated in outline as follows. (1) The religion ot 
the Anatolian race or races, In its Orlin, was to 
a considerable extent an idealized presentation of 
the actual Jife of the time, eahilnting a Divine 
model and authonzation for the existing customs 
and institutions im family and society and the 
State as a whole. 

(2) Their 1eheion was the authoity for the laws 
and rules on which rested their industry and agii- 
culture and general well-being. Vethaps 10 origin. 
ally taught those rules to a simple people, m which 
ease the knowledge embodied in them probably 
belonged at one time to the priests alone.  Cer- 
tainly, the sanction for the rules was religious: the 
violation of them was punshed by the Divine 
power through sickness, whether disease of any 
part of the body or the πόποι indetinite tact of 
fever, wlich was considered to be a consuming of 
the body and stiength by Divine fire. 

(3) The Divine power was the miler of the people, 
acting through ats visible representatives, namely, 
the hings or priests: there is every probability 
that the king was the priest: the priest kings or 
priest-dynasts are a most characteristic feature of 
Anatolia. 

"This is oLviously the religion of a comparatively 
civilized people, not of a barbarous race. And it 
must be ἀπ πεν understood from the outset that 
We are not investigating the origin of the religious 
forms which are described in the following pages: 
we are attempting to understand clearly and 
state precisely the religious ideas of a population, 
possessing an ordered system of government of a 
wculiar and well-marked character, surrounded 
i many equipments and devices and implements 
of an artilicial and developed chiaaeter, practismg 
both agriculture and a very highly developed 


* Inthe Citierxand Bishoprics of Phrygia,i andn ,the present 
whiter was groping his way to the views now expressed in part A 
A considerable portion of part B was written m 1s79-s1, and 
needed hardly any change to adapt it to the writer's present 
views In νιον of recent theomes it should be added fhat the 
view here advocated, as to the way in which pre-Hellenic 
religion developed into Hellenic, remains practically unchanged 
since 1881, but the name ‘Pelasgian’ was not used in that 
old sketch of the subject. 


system of treating domesticated animals and 
adapting them to the benefit of mankind. 

A question of extreme interest and importance 
is, how far any sigus of progress and development 
can be observed in the religion which we are 
studying. it may be doubted whether there can 
be detected anything in the way of growth from 
within, of elevation of the religious idea and of 
the moral standard in the appheation of religion to 
life, such as is the most striking feature in the 
history of Hebrew religion. On the whole, the 
history is one of deterioration and degadation 
rather than one of elevation. Any impiovement 
that does take place seems 1ather attributable to, 
and fully explained by, the meeting of different 
races with different religious ideas corresponding 
to their diflering social and family organization ; 
snd is probably not caused by any mind working 
from within the 1eligion, unfolding and vitalizing 
the germs of truth which it contained, and burning 
away the envelope and accretion of accidental 
idolatrous forms that clung to it. We use inten- 
tionally these last words, for it wil] appear that 
the fundamental and essential idea in{the Anatolian 
religion is not strictly idolatrous, and that the de- 
velopment in polytheisin and image-worship waa 
pradual, and was eate:nal and accidental rather 
thin natural and necessary. 

A. PRIMITIVE ANATOLIAN AND PRE-HELLENIC 
EELIGION., — in treating this subject, reference 
must often be made to primitive Gieck, or, ax it 
may be called, Pelaseian worship (anticipating part 
1, δὲ 1, 1), which Wlustiates the Anatolian religion 
so rem hably as to demonstrate that some int inate 
relation once existed between them. We must here 
sunply assuine the relationship without inquiing 
into its nature. 

1. SACKED STONLS AND OTILLE INANIMATE 
OBJLCTs.—As a preliminary, we may ask what 
tiaces of the worship of maninate things can be 
observed in Asia Minor or Greece, and what 1s the 
idex involved in this worship? Many eanmples 
are known of such things bemg regarded with 
deep religious veneration. 

(1) Stones, Pillars, Columns, ete —A rude and 
shapeless stone, Which had jallen irom heaven 
(Scorer js), doubtless ὦ meteorite, existed originally 
at. Pessinus, and was brought to Rome about BG, 
204; If is a type of miuny other similar stones 
at Orchomenos, Thespre, Synnada, Adada, ete. 
Many of these stones had some appioximate regu- 
larity of shape, sometimes perhaps accidentil, in 
other cases distinetly due to human workmanship, 
Such were the conical ot roughly pyramidal stones 
in the temples at Paphos (of Aphrodite), Perga 
(Artemis), Delphi (Apollo), ete. : obelisks, columns, 
and stones of a distinetly tetragonal shape are 
indicated in many other cases: above all other gods 
in Greece such stones or pillars were connected 
with Hermes, and called Zermaia or ον ας" 

It admuts of no doubt that many sacred stones 
had pumatily a purpose in fanuly life or social or 
political organization. Boundary stones or termini 
were erected by mutual avreement between dis- 
putants, and were consecruted by every 1¢ligious 
sanction known at the time, by cetemonial, and 
by a curse on the violator or remover; and the 
lehef mdubitably was that the ceremonies of ercc- 
tion and consecration had cansed Divine power 
wud life to take up its abode in the stone: this 
Iivine power denuanded worship in recognition 
and prupttiation, and was able and ready to punish 
neglect or violation. The ternunus was valueless 

* avlogios otyensesve, vo ‘Kpuxiov (Polyonun, Strat. vi 24): τὸ 
Fue ἐς ¢ Meoonvos καὶ Μεγαλοτολίταις εἰσὶν ὅροι (Pausanins, 
vin 83.. ὁ0) These /fermaia were columns, or heaps of stones, 
or single blones Α useful collection of ancient authonties 


will be found in Mr. M. W. de Visser’s treatise, de Gracorum 
dus non rejerentibus humanam specem, Leyden, 1900. 
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unless it was respected and inviolate: human need 
was urgent that it should be respected, but mere 
human power was unable to make it so: accord- 
ingly, the Divine power was invoked to supply the 
deficiency, and by proper rites was irouslt down 
and caused to dwell in the pillar or the stone. 
One of the ceremonies proper to the cult of such 
sacred stones was the pouring of oil on them; and 
in general a similar ceremonial tu that described 
in § II was practised. Similarly, in a house any 
peculiarly important bearing member, a central 
pillar or roof-tree, was placed under Divine protec- 
tion by invoking the Divine power to reside in it. 

In all cases there is but. one method and one 
principle. The more urgent man’s need is, and 
the more important for his life and well-being any 
stone or erection is, the more does it become 
necessary to make the Divine power take up its 
abode in the stone. In other words, the stone 
becomes a Beth-el, or ‘House of God’; the pillar 
embodies the god Hermes, 

The subject in its bearing on early Greek 
religion has been admirably treated by Mr. A. J. 
Evans in an elaborate paper on ‘ Mycenivan Tree 
and Pillar Cult’ (Journ. of Hell. Stud. 1901, pp. 
99-203), which will henceforth be regarded as 
fundamental in this department, though it will 
doubtless receive development and improvement 
and correction in details tam both the author and 
others. The preceding 1emarks will show why 
the objection recently raised against Mr. Evans’ 
theory in Journ. of Hell. Stud. 1901, pp. 268-275, 
cannot weigh with us: the objection is that many 
of his examples of ‘sacred pillars’ are obviously 
structural members, and need not therefore be 
considered to have any religious purpose: we, 
however, hold that the structural importance pro- 
duced the sacred character of the ‘pillar. “The 
sacredness of rude purposeless stones was perhaps 
due to ‘false analogy,’ that fruitful agency in 
thought, and should be regarded as not primitive, 
but cases of degradation. 

Probably no one could doubt that the rude 
meteoric stone was worshipped because it had 
fallen from heaven, and wus obviously and un- 
mistakably a mark and sign and example of Divine 
activity and power. Similarly, it seems beyond 
doubt that the boundary stone, or the suppoiting 
member of the family home and roof, 1s made 
into a dwelling-place of Divine power, in order 
that human needs may be satisfied by Divine aid. 
The same principle of interpretation must be 
applied in many other cases where the stone was 
neither in itsclf an object: useful to man, nor 
miuuked by its natural character and origin as 
Divine. It was often urgently necessary to pio- 
tect a locality for the common use of men, and 
this was done in a similar way by setting up one 
or more sacred stones in it; but in such cases the 
sacred stone was an addition, and not an integral 
part of the structure or equipment. 

In a town it was urgently required that the 
street, the common property and a necessary con- 
venience for all, should be inviolate and properly 
kept and respected by the dwellers or }.ssers-by. 
The common need was guaranteed by the sacred 
Hermai or pillars, which were made the residence 
of Divine power by charming it into them through 
the proper rites; and misdemeanour in the street 
or encruachment on it was thus constituted a dis- 
respect of the divinity, and punished by him. 

_ Ina more developed state of sucicty, roads lead- 

ing from city to city were probably put under 

Divine protection in a similar way ; and the sacred 

stones were commonly made useful to human re- 

quirements by having distances engiaved on them, 

thus becoming milestones.* But such stones 
“ Curtius, Gesch. des griech. Wegebaus, 


generally belonged to a more advanced stage of 
thought, when men refused to consider a stone the 
abode of Divine power, On the Roman Imperial 
roads they were dedicated to the Emperor, and 
thus placed under the guardianship of the Imperial 
god incarnate in human form on the earth. The 
god and the stone are im this stage separated in 
thought, but the stone remains sacred in a new 
way as the propeity of the god. 

R meeting of three roads or streets, as an im- 
portant point, was placed under the guardianship 
of the Divine power. When the anthropomorphic 
tendency had become strong, the Divine guardian 
of the triple crossing was represented as the 
goddess (under the name Hekate in Greece) 
with three faces, looking to the thiee ways (just 
as in Italy the god protecting the archway and 
the door was represented with two faces looking 
in the two directions). But before the anthropo- 
morphic idea had gained full strength, there 
was doubtless some other way of symbolizing 
the Divine guardianship of the meeting of the 
ways; and the suggestion scems obvious that the 
symbol was the ¢treskeles, three human legs and 
feet, diverging from a common centre, and typify- 
ing the walking of men along the three ways 
which radiated from the mecting-place (compitim). 
Little is known with regard to this form of cultus, 
except In Rome, where the feast of the Compitala 
Was in unuportant part of the city-religion; but 
few will doubt that, as streets and roads became 
important, a culius corresponding to the Compitalia 
developed in primitive Anatoha. In the coinage 
of Anatolia the treskeles is almost entirely con- 
fined to the cities Jeast afleeted by Hellenic¢ cul- 
ture, in Pisidia, Isauria, and carly or inner Lycia. 
Moreover, the epithets τρικάρανος, rerpaxdpavos, ap- 
pled to Lekate-Selene, are doubtless to be under- 
stood as applying to the goddess who guards the 
triveum or the quadrivium.* 

It may therefore be reasonably maintained that 
in many other places, where we know only that 
in prunitive thought a stone was 1cgarded as sacied 
and made the object of worship in the Greek world, 
the fundamental character was the same. The 
stone was worshipped as home and symbol and 
proof of Divine power —a power able and ready to 
respond to human necds. See also below, (2), and 
δ IV (1). 

As Greek thought developed in the direction of 
anthropomorphism and polytheism, there arose an 
opinion that the old sacred stone was either a 
representation and image Οἱ a god, the rudest be- 
inning of a statue, or an altar dedicated to the god. 
Such views seem not to be original and penuine 
rehgions conceptions, but merely philosophic in- 
terpretations by which more developed thought 
tried to Ining prinutive religious facts into con- 
formity with itself. ‘Thus the pillars, mentioned 
above, in streets and open places, which were 
originally called ἀρεῖ or agyiee, were regarded 
as altars or representations of a Deity, sometimes 
Helios, sometimes Dionysos, but most commonly 
Apollo; and Agqywus was then usually regarded 
as an epithet of Apollo. The Greeks themselves 
hesitated whether to call the pillars altais or 
statues of Apollo, a sure proof that neither de- 
scription was complete al true. ‘The pillars or 
stones in open places and gymmnasia, by roads, 
at boundaries, originally and commonly styled 
Herma, i.e. embodiments of Hermes, came to be 
trecarded rather as statues of Ilermes, and were 
developed accordingly in art, as we shall see in 
the ensuing paragraph. 

The institution of sacred stones was modified by 
another influence. Art was engaged in the service 


* See Lermes, iv. p. 64; Ramsay, Lust. Com. on Galatians, 
p. 219. 
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of the anthropomorphic tendency in religion, and 
wrought out ideal expression in human form of 
the various gods: the types of gods and god- 
desses were elaborated, and distinguished from one 
another, in the ruder stage to a considerable extent 


by symbols and equipments, but in the more de- 
veloped and perfected stage by the varying ailistic 
expression of the idealized conception of cach deity 
as an individual character. Alongside of this 
apid prowess in the artistic presentation of dif- 
ferent types of Divine character as different ae 
sonal gods in human form, there was another lime 
of development, through which the sacred pillars 
(wlich stil eontinued to be ereeted in numbers 
during this more developed period) were made to 
assume more resemblance to the human form. 
The top of the pillar was carved into a bust, and 
parts of the body were indicated on the sides: 
such figures were conmonly called J/ermeai, and 
Greek art developed the type at a later time in 
various ways, making the busts portruts of real 
human persons. In all such cases art takes the 
view that the pillar is a rude statue of some deity 
or hero, and makes additions or modifications to 
bring out this character more clearly. 

The epithet of meteorc stones, διοπετής, was 
sometimes transferred to certain very archaic 
statues, about which the legend grew that they 
had fallen from heaven: such was the case with 
the rude figure of barely human form in which 
Artemis of Ephesus was represented (Ac 19”). 
The nature of those rude old idols will be more 
fully considered in § ΠῚ (1) and § V (1). 

(2) Zhrones.—The ancients mention many stones 
in Greece which were said to derive their sacied 
character from having been the seat of deities or 
heroes (who in these cases may usually be regarded 
as deities degenmated in popular legend). Such 
were the Apelastos Petra at lenusis (or at Athens) 
on which Demeter sat sorrowing for her Jost. Kora,* 
or, as another Jegend said, where Theseus sat before 
descending to Hades; the chair of Manto at Thebes, 
the stone of Telainon at Salamis, ete. The bed of 
Activon at Platina and various other stones may be 
classed with these. The Omphalos at Delphi ais 
otten represented with Apollo sitting on it. 

In Asia Minor there are examples of rocks ent. to 
the rough form of a seat. The ‘Throne of Pelops’ 
in Sipylas beside Magnesia (Pausanias, v. 13. 7) 1s 
srobably to be adentitied with the rock-culting, 
foci a sort of broad seat, or platform with a 
back, on the highest point of an carly rock citadel 
on the slope of Sipylus, about 401 5 miles cast of 
Magnesia. 

Dr. Reichel has elaborated these facts into a 
theory of Throne-worship: viz, that the Divine 
nature, not yet represented ino personal lawman 
form, was symbolized by the throne or seat, which 
was regarded as an indication of its presence. 

Some of Dr. Reichel’s examples of Divine thrones 
rest on his own far-fetched and almost certainly 
enionecous explanations ; { in other cases the re- 
corded story about a Divine or ποτα throne may 
be only a later popular explanation of an older 
religious fact, no longer understvod. But whether 
that aspeet of his theory is only pressed too tar 
and applied to unsuitable cases, or whether it is 
wholly erroncous, there is, at. any rate, another and 
a true side to his theory. leis right in his view 
that before the period of imavzes and image-worship 
we must admit the existence of an imagcless wor- 
ship in the Adgean lands and Asia Minor generally: 
a Divine power invisible to man was approached 


* A similar stone and legend probably existed in Asta Minor ; 
and a Christian fornia was given to it later; see Journ. ef Hell. 


Stud 1882, p. 349. 
tSee A J Evans in Journ. of Hell. Stud 1901, p. 189; Fritze 


in Lhewn. Museum, 1900, p. 588. 


and adored ; it was felt in the phenomena of the 
world, in the growth and life and productivity of 
nature; 1ts presence and power were symbolized 
and envisaged to its worshippers in varlous ways, 
but the symbols were not considered as Images or 
likenesses of that Divine nature, but rather as its 
home or residence, or as an effect. and exemplifica- 
tion of its power. The statement of Nicol. Dam. 
Synaa. fr. 19 (p. 148), and Stobieus, Serm, xii. 
p. 292. that the Phiygians did not swear or exact 
trom another an oath (by any god), probably has 
some reference to this behef im a Divine nate 
Without images.* On this topic see finther, § V (1). 

Di. Reichel has cired, as we believe, only in the 
direction in which he has developed a correct 
observation. It was not the seat or throne of the 
formless and invisible Divine nature that was in 
the beginning wo1shipped ; for the very idea of a 
seat already involves the attribution of something 
like form and personality to the power wluach 
needs and uses a seat. The fundamental idea was 
thatof the home and abode, or the origin of Divine 
power. Out of this springs all the symbolism and 
all the earlier phenomena of Anatolian religious 
observances. Tlie sacred stone or the sacred tree 
is the home of the Divine natwe: the cave among 
the wild mountams, the simple shime, are easy 
developments of the same idea. ἢ ᾿ 

(3) Weapons.—Other manimate objects besides 

stones were made the object of worship. The 
Alani, a tude barbuian tribe south-east. of the 
Black Sea, are said to have worshipped a naked 
sword, Which they fixed for the oecasion i the 
ground, “This might be disreearded as a savace 
custom Which had come im from Central uAsia, 
were it not that one of the relefs—amone the 
most important, to Judee from its s17e—portiayed 
on the walls of the adylin before the eyes ot the 
inilavted at Boghaz-Neui (Ptcua probably), east of 
the Halys,t represents a gigantic sword stuek in 
the ground, with only the lilt and a small part of 
(he blade protauding. The lilt in itself is evi- 
dently a symbol or representative of Divine power, 
composed of two pans of animals, evidently lons, 
surmounted by a human head wearme the tall 
winted hit characteristic of the supreme god. 1 
is therefore net open to doubt that the eustom of 
the Alani m the dth cent. after Chiust was the 
same as the ancient Anatoli custom. We see 
clearly that. the sword was regarded not as a god 
in and for itself, mt as a syinbol of a vaene per- 
rading Divine power. ‘That power resides mainly 
in the hilt, not i the blade, and as moulded not 
altogether unlike the human form, and yet difler- 
ing essentially from it, full of the teror and 
strength of savage nattue embodied in the four 
lions, but human-headed. 

If some tatbes worshipped the sword, others re- 
garded the 6attle-aae as saced. The difference 
obviously arises from difference of warlike custom: 
the weapon to which the tribe trusted especially 
in battle was esteemed by it the home of the 
Divine strength by which they conquered and 
hoped to conquer. In Cana and in Crete the ave 
appears asa Divine symbol. We may confidently 
assume that it was made the object of a special 
ewlt, like the Sword-god among the Alani. Though 
this is not exactly proved detimtely by the evidence, 
yet the importance of the Canan name Labrys 
(dapennes, siattlesuce') in Canan religion leaves 
little doubt on the point: Lahbianda was one of 
the chief centies of the worship of the Carian god, 
who was actually called Labraundos,§ and one of 

* The Lontic oath by Men Pharnakes (Strabo, p. 657) 18 later 
(ef. p. ive). but see Koscher, Selene, p 122, 

t On the shrine see ὃ V (3); on the sacred cave, § IV (2), 

{See Perrot, Mrstorre de UArt dans CAntiquale, vw, pp 612, 


617, Chantre, Veyage en Cappadoce, gives the latest account 
§ Helenized 88 Zeus Lalbratindos. 
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the Kouretes in Carian mythology was Labrandos.* 
But, even more unmistakably than the sword, the 
axe was a symbol of a Divine power felt as lying 
behind it and expressing itself through it, and not 
as ἃ power or ἃ terror in itself. The god carrying 
the battle-axe on his shoulder is one of the most 
familiar and widely diffused symbols in east Lydian 
and west Phrygian coinage. | 

We notice that the worship of the axe belongs to 
the Carians, a people who beyond doubt were an 
immigrant race; and we shall see among them 
some examples of divergence fiom the Anatolian 
type of religion (see § VI (2)). The worship of the 
axe must be regarded as also a divergence from 
that type; and, in accordance with the principle 
stated at the beginning of the article, this diver- 
gence is to be attributed to the character of the 
Carian race. In the same way the worship of the 
sword, though traceable in the religion of the 
central plateau in the earliest period known to us, 
is probably a development out of the original 
Anatolian type due to pressure from the east and 
north-east. The east Anatolian type of cultus is 
of a much more bellicose type than the central 
Anatolian (see § LX (2)), and the reason indubit- 
ably les in the rough and warlike character of 
the tribes on that side, such as the Kaidouchoi, 
modern Kurds, ete. 

(4) Wooden posts. — A rude wooden post was 
sometimes worshipped in a way similar to the 
more common sacred stone. ‘The Divinity at 
Samos was originally symbolized by a wooden 
plank; and in the more anthropomorphic develop- 
ment, when the Divinity had come to be thought 
of as the goddess Hera, this plank was called the 
earhest statue of her. Many other sunilar stumps 
of wood experienced the same development in an- 
threpomorphic thought. 

In origin some, and probably most, of those 
sacred stumps or planks were holy trees, decay ed 
and dead ;$ and they stuetly fall under 8 ΠῚ but 
in other cases the original was a wooden pillar or 
column, the support of a chamber or house, and 
falls under the ὙΡΕΣ deseribed above, 5. 1 (1); this 
was Gleatly the case with the Dionysos Kadimos at 
Thebes, described by Pausanias, ix. 12. 4 (which de 
Visser, p. 88, has aptly illustanted fiom Diod. 
Sic. 1. xxii. 4). 

Il. SACKED TREES.—The worship of sacred trees 
is one of the most widely spre 1eligious plhic- 
nomena in the enly Greek world. ‘The ancient 
Hiometic hymn to the Aphrodite of the Thoad 
(264-272) mentions that the life of the mountain 
nymphs, who shall nurse the goddess’s son, ts 
associated with the life of the sacied trees, which 
man may not cut down; and that, when a tree 
withers and dies, the nymph dies with it. The 
oaks of Dodona were Divine, and the sound of the 
motion of their branches was the voice of the god 
declaring his will and revealing the future to men. 
The bay tree of Apollo, the olive of Athena, and 
many others, had doubtless the same opin. In 
later time the popular legend often attached itself 
to such trees, that they had been planted by some 
hero or Divine figure (so with two ouks at Heraclea 
in Pontus), or in some other fashion they were in- 
volved in his life-history (a frequent form being 
that the god or hero or heioine had been sus- 
pended from the tree).§ 

The worship of the tree was conducted on pre- 


* The Canan local names Laryma and Léryma (both bishop- 
rics) may be connected (through an imtermediate form Lavryma); 
also Lobrine, a title of Cybele αὖ Cyzicus. 

t See list in Head's Catalogue of Couns Br. Mus. :; Lydia, p. 
exxvi. 

; 1 Examplesingreat number are alluded to by Maximus Tyitus, 
viii 1 (de Visser, p. 8). 

§ The onks at Heraclea, Plin. ΜΝ, xvi. 89. On the whole 
subject Boetticher, “σελ δα, is fundamental; but Mann- 
hardt and many other writers must be consulted. 
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cisely the same plan as that of the image in later 
times. It was clothed, crowned, adomned ;* pro- 
cessions were made to it, sacrifices were burnt toe 
it, and meat-oflerings laid before it. People prayed 
to it and kissed it (Ov. A/ct. vii. 631). It was 
impious to go beneath it without the proper rites 
(Ov. Faust, iv. 749). It was wrong to pass it 
without some token of respect (Apu. ΓΝ 1). 
The fall of a holy tree was x very bad omen ; and 
in Rome on such an occasion an eranguratio Was 
performed, as there had oreimally been an ε)}- 
auguratio (Plin. JIN xv. 90) 

Dedication of the Adair has always been the 
greatest sign of devotion to any deity; boys dedi- 
cated their hair on entering manhood, brides hefore 
marriage, married women at the bith of a child ; 
and in Delos it was customary for boys and bridal 
couples to dedicate their hair under the olive tice 
that grew on the grave of Hyperoehe and Laodiee. 

The sacred tree was the pledge of the presence 
and favour of the god, and on it therefore depended 
the prosperity of the family, tribe, or State which 
worshipped it. Such belief is seen in reterence to 
the fig tree in the Roman forum,ft or the olive in 
the Acropolis at Athens; and when the latter put 
forth a new shoot. atter the burning of the eity by 
the Persians, the people knew that the safety of 
the erty was assured. A piece of the sacred tree 
was a pledge of security to the Argo and to the 
fleet of “πολ (Fn, ix. 92). The tate of Megara 
depended on an olive tree (Plin. ZN xvi. 72). 

The tree, (hen, was on earth the embodiment or 
the home of Pivine ie; and the life of man in 
some forms of bebef was connected with a tiee 
during his earthly existence and passed into it it 
lus death. Like the gods, men are often said to 
be born from trees. Hesiod’s third race of men 
were born from ash frees, and Meleager’s life de- 
pended on a piece of wood. Ares was botn trom 
Hera and a sail (see helow, § VI (9)). Talos and 
Adonis were boin from trees. Most instructive are 
the cases In which the tree is said to have grown 
out of the hero's grave. Such was the plane tree 
on the tomb of Amycus in Bithynia : Amyeus had 
opposed and fought wilh all strangers; and if 
any part of lis tree was taken on board a ship, 
there ensued constant quarrelling, until lis imflu- 
ence Was got rid of by thowing away the bough 
Here the tree is evidently the embodiment of the 
spuit of the dead person, There was gencrally 
a fountain beside the tree, as at Dodona and 
Autts. 

Moreover, transformation into a tree was equiva- 
lent to translation to the company of the gods: and 
the tice becaine then a sacred pledge for posterity, 
the prototype of the Jater hero-chapel. The plants 
and trees which grew on the grave were the life 
of the buiied human being. Phemonoe, the fist 
Pythia, foretold that from her dead body would 
spring berbs which would give to nnimals that ate 
diem the power of showing the future by the state 
of their entrails. Thus she would live on with 
men. And, similarly, the plants on graves made 
au connexion between the deceased and tins world : 
an Athenian law (Ael. Var. /Tist. 5.17) punished 
with death any one who cuta holm-oak growing 1 a 
sepulchral ground (λόγου). From this sprang the 
later custom of planting gardens in cemeteries. 
Many passages in literature allude to the sympathy 
between the dead man and the trees or plants on 
his grave. On that of Protesilaus grew plane 
trees, Whose twigs pointed towards Toy, and whose 
leaves fell sooner than those of any tree around. t 

The belief in holy tices bas lasted, probably un- 
lnoken, in Anatolia through Chistian times down 

* Theoer, vwui. 45 


+ Pliny, ΙΝ xv 20, 77. : 
tSee also Pans x.5. 45 Persiug,: 39; Propertius, iv 6 1, 7% 
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to the rescnt day. In the Acta of St. Philetw1us* 
a prove of tall cypress trees at a place in Mysia 
ealled Poketos, on the road from Nicwa and the 
Tthyndacus to Cyzicus, is mentioned as the chief 
seat of local pagan rites in the 4th cent. ; the refer- 
ence probably proves that the grove existed or was 
still remembered when the Acta, a late composition 
but embodying a real local tradition, took form. 
An inseriplion οὗ Sandal (Satala in the Lydian 
Katakehaumene) mentions the punishment in- 
flicted in the form of disease by the gods Sabazios 
and Anaitis Altemis on a man who had cut their 
trees; and the Mohammedans still beheve that 
disease Will afflict any one who cuts the trees on 
anemhbouring ΠΟΘ | Sacred trees were hung 
with garlands, just as at the present day rags and 
scraps of garments are tied by Mohanmedans to 
ΘΟ ΟΣ trees inimany parts of Asin Minor, though 
{his practice is not in accordance with the spirit ΟἹ 
the rules of thei religion 


γεν * 

The veneration of the sacred tree ΟἹ grove 
evidently implies the adea that the tree is an 
embodiment of the Divine πιὸ and power, and 


that he whe maltreats the tree injures the Divinity 
that dives in the tree. At the same time, the 
utilitarian clement also entered here, for the be- 
lieth protects and safeguards the interests of men, 
or then deep feehues of respect for the dead. The 
trees beside a village were useful to its popula- 
fien, or they were sentinels keeping wateh over 
the saave of the dead. The worshippers of the 
Divine power ornament the tree im which that 
power ds manifested with garlands, of with sui 
representitions of the power am some of its mani 
festitions and out of the latter eustom, through 
srowine reheious deveneration, springs the legend 
that some hero (connected with, sometimes nm 010 
mipersomeiion of, the Divinity) has been suspended 
from the tree, as Marsyas fiom the plane near 
Celwme in Phrygia, or Helena from: the plane at 
Sparta (Paus a. 29. las ποῦς, 18, 43) 

Hf. SACKED ANIMALS —That various animals 
had some religions awe attached to them in early 
CGaeek and Anatohan relnon is well known : but 
the mature and real meaning of this awe are far 
fromcertiin ΝῸ branch of our subyect in more 
obscure than this; and in none are so many wild 
and vacae stutements and such mixture of ideas 
current. 

The question of sacred animals is always liable 
to be mised up with the question of ‘Totemism. 
There are, alituilly: eertaan faets an the χὸ- 
ligious ceremomlil and symbolism of the Grech 
neon Which ¢an be most easily and naturally 
explained as survivals of Totemisin But we can- 
not Chink that Totemism held any place in Grech 
or Anatohan religion as if presents itself te our 
study. Sumilatly, the black stone of the Kaaba in 
Mecen is an old fetish, the veneration of Wlneh has 
survived in Mohammedanism: but fetishism is not 
realy an influence m, or part of, Muhammedanism. 
Many survivals of pagan rites and symbols are 
nppaurent ino the developed Hebrew worship, but 
they did not touch its essence or affect its des elop- 
ment exeept to be successively eliminated trom it. 
Similuly, the survivals of Totenustie forms in the 
Greck world do not aflect our study of its religion, 
though they are of extreme interest to the archivo- 
logical investigator, The religious ideas of the 
tribes and races, Whose contact. and intercourse pro- 
duced the form of thought, religion, and civilize. 
tion whieh we call Hellenism, were tused above 
the level of Totemism ; and even the eatriest Grech 
thoneht did not understand those survivals ina 
Totemistic way, but put anew, and Instorically in- 
coneet, interpretation on them in popular Jegend, 
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νέα Sanctoswm, Yh May, p 
ἡ Μουσεον χαὶ Dior. τὴς Εὐαγγ. Sqos.s, Suryrna, 18δ0, p. 164. 
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Also, the form of rclizioux thought in which the 
sacred animal was regarded and worshipped as 
being actually a god incarnate is uot characteristic 
of Anatoha. The nearest approuch to that idea 18 
in the Ephesian religion of «\rtemis (7), where the 
goddess was the queen bee; but. there is no proof 
that any actual bee was worshipped. ‘he ex- 
planations of sacrificial rites as being cases in 
which celebrants kill and eat the sacred anunal 
as the body of their god, are not admissible, 
except perhaps in some borrowed rites of external 
origin. 

We may, with some confidence, lay down the 
general principle (which we shall find confirmed im 
several Instances and contiadicted in none), that 
the sacred amimals of Anatolian religion are re- 
garded in relation to a more generalized concep- 
tion of the Divine power, wlich hes behind them 
and finds expression throneh them. Hence they 
ae often represented in the rude symbolism of 
prunitive Anatohan art as associated wilh, or 
employed in, the service of some deity or Divine 
fieute, Who wan embodiment of that higher Divine 
power, 

(1) slnimats as parts of the god. — The most 
typical appearance of animals in this way 1s as 
hearers or supporters or conmpunions or components 
of gods A god οἱ goddess is often shown im rude 
Anatohan cult-representations as standing on an 
anal or bud: that is the case with a pod, pre- 
stunably Sandon or Baal-Taiz (Hellenized as Zeus 
ZVarsios), represented on coins of Tarsus, with 
several deities on the tehgious seulptures in the 
adytum at Borhaz-Keui, and with vanous small 
works of art in bronze or on seals ΟἹ in other forms. 
The Horseman-god described below, (5), perhaps 
belongs to this class.* 

In other cases the figure of a god has a rough 
resemblance to the human form, but is composed 
of one or more animal forms, suppotting a human 
head, or in an Egyptianizing type the head 15 
that of a beast or bird, but the body is human (a5 
in some figures at Boghaz- lew, or the Black 
Demeter with the head οἵ a horse at Pligalia in 
Areadin), 

To this class belong the representations of Cybele 
with her bons, or of Artemis with ber stags. Tn 
those cases the earliest known types show the 
Deity with a form in wiich nethmg is human 
except the head and perhaps the anus: the rest of 
the hgure is ὦ τοῖς shapeless non-human mash or 
stump. ‘The anunals stand on each side of this 
cential fisure. Jn one ease Cybele's lions rest 
their forepaws on her shoulders.|- Greck art took 
these aneient native types and developed them 
freely, making the figures of the woddesses entirely 
Βα ἢ, giving beanty and dignity to them, seatiny 
Cybele on ὦ tlnone with her symbols (yatara and 
tympanon) in her hands, representing Artemis 
after the type of the Gicek hunting goddess, and 
introducing some dramatic motive in their relation 
to the aceompanymg animals: tle goddess plays 
with the animals ΟἹ caresses oue of then: with her 
hand. Sumetiunes the hon teelines in Cy bele’s lap 
hhea pet dog. See also § V (3). " 

In such representations 1 is clear that the ong? 
nal religious conception did not regard the Deity 
ἃ“ οἱ human form. There is sufficient resemblance 
to snevest abt first sight the human form; but at 
the second glance the differences are seen to be 
very marked. The types arose, us we shall see, 
in the way of votive ofiertngs The worshipper 
ollered to the Divine power some rude representa- 
tion of atselt, Luying this on or near the stone, or 


"G. [6 ΤῊΠ Cataleque of Coins Brit. Mua. Cilicia, p W783 
Porat, 2] κίον de ἐν dans ?Antig iW. pp. 637-40, 646, 772, 
ει Swe also δ 1 (3) 

t Journal of Ivelé: Siudses, 1881, p. 245 and plate. 
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hanging it from the tree, which was considered to 
be the home of the Divinity. The representa- 
tion rudely embodied the vague, unformed concep- 
tion entertained by the worshippers: the Divine 
power was not wholly unlike human, but it wes 
different, and contained the strength and swift- 
ness or the teeming productive power of various 
animals, 

The conception of the Safyr, a hall-human half- 
bestial form, belongs originally to Asia Manor, and 
was developed, first in Ionian, and then in gencial 
Greek art. ‘The more strictly Greek conceptions of 
Thessalian Centaur and Arcadian Pan are funda- 
mentally the same in character. The Satyr-ty pe 
varies between human mixed with horse and 
human mixed with goat, while the Centaur 1s 
only of the first kind and Pan only of the seeond. 
Silenns is a similar idea, of Anatolian origin prob- 
ably, but) developed in art. more on the human 
side. The idea in all these figures is that of rude, 
free, natural life, untiained, unfettered by con- 
ventions and ideas of merely human origin; thus 
life of nature is the spontaneous expression of the 
Divine life, and comes nearer to the Divine nature 
than men can approach, but also it has a distinct 
human side, ail can come more easily into rela 
tions with mankind than the Divine nature can. 
Men can by stealth catch and force to their will * 
the Satyr and Silenus, who are thus intermediaries 
between the Divine aud the human. On the other 
hand, those figures are the companions and servants 
and assuciates of the god Dionysos, a deity of 
marked Anatolian character. In another respect 
they are a means of mediating between the Divine 
nature and mankind: ‘they took them wives of 
all that they chose’ (Gn 6}. Now the idea hes 
deep in the Anatolian religion, as we shall see, 
that man has come from God and goes back to 
him at death; and evidently this relation bet ween 
Satyrs or Sileni and human women is one of the 
grotesque developments by degradation of that. 
idea; see below ou the serpent (11). 

(2) The bed? often appears in surroundings which 
show his religious significance: in one case he 
seas to be standing on an altar, as an object of 
worship to the human figures looking towards 
him.+ The very trequent employment of a bull's 
head on sepulchral and othe: steles and on sar- 
cophagi at a later period evidently originated In 
the sacred character of the animal, and jad at tust 
an apotropaic purpose (the Divine power protect- 
ing the grave), but beeame purely conventional 
aud ornamental in the lapse of tame. But even in 
the above-mentioned cnse, where the bull is the 
object of worship, a vlance at the figure is suthcient 
to show that he is wotshipped as a symbol: he 
represents and embodies the generative power of 
nature: there lies behind him the Divine power of 
growth and life, which he expresses: in this char- 
acter he played a part in the Phrygian Mysteries. $ 

(3) The goat, which is mentioned as sacred in 
the worship of Leto and Lai: benos, § and doubtles. 
venerally, was associated with Dionysos, a deity of 
markedly Anatolian character, At Laodices on 
the Lycus the goat appears as a companion of the 
god Aseis (identified with the Gieek Zeus, and 
treated as an epithet of Zeus), who lays his hands 
on the horns of a goat standing beside hin. In 
Greek art there is hnown a type showing Aphrodite 
riding ona goat, which may probably be an artistic 
development of an old schema showing a deity 


* Xenophon, Anab. i. 2, and many other places. 

t Perrot, p. 6681.3 cf. p. 672. 

ὁ Ταῦρος bpaxovros καὶ πατὴρ ταυρον ὅραχων, ‘the god-bull 19 
father of the god-serpent, aud the serpent of the bull,’ was a 
formula of the Phrygian Mysteries (Clemens Alex. Protrept_11.). 

§ See Roscher'’s Lexikon der gr. u. rom AM ythologre, 8.0. ‘ Lair- 
benos’ (Drexler), and Ramsay, Crtres and Bish. of Phrygia, i 
¥. 288 f. dee also below, (d). 
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standing on a oat. Such also is a late Anatolian 
type showing Men sitting or riding on a goat. 

Lhe goat and the ox are evidently the animals 
characteristic of a pastoral people on the great 
plains of central Asia Minor; and the fact that 
they were so useful must have helped to give them 
their sacred character. Countless herds of goats 
are still a feature of the gieat plains of the central 
platean. 

Like the bull, the sacred goat is doubtless to be 
understood as the male animal, the embodiment 
and representative of the productive Divine power 
iegaided on the active side. The Divine nature, 
as we shall see, was regarded in Anatolia some- 
times as complete and sealess, but more frequently 
as divided into two Divine beings, male and Peat: 
and in the latter case the life of nature is pictured 
in the cultus as the mutual relations of the Divine 
pair, the god and the goddess. 

(4) The sheep was a third animal of great im- 
portance on the pasture-land of the plateau; and 
there is evidence that it was sacied. ‘The sheep 
was worshipped by the Samians, and was closely 
connected with the worship of Hermes. Milchhoter 
inArchaolog. Zeitung, 1883, p. 263, quotes examples 
of the eecuirence of the ram as ὦ figure on graves 
in Phiygie and Armenia. 

The sacred sheep is to be understood as the ram. 
He stands in the same relation to Hermes as the 
goat does to Dionysos. It is a ram that appears 
on the Anatolian and Armenian tombs, 

(5) The forse must be regarded as a sacred 
animal (as might be expected), on account of the 
widely-spread representations of the Horseman- 
god, No Divine figure 1s so common in the later 
hieratic art of Asia Minor as this deity. He 
occurs on the coins of many cities in Lydia and 
West Phiyvia, and on rock reliefs as well as on 
votive steles in the Pisidiaun hill-country ; these 
are almost all of the Roman period, but the type 
is certainly much older. In many cases the 
Horseman-god 1s a hero, ee. the deified form of a 
dead man (regarded as identified with the god, 
§ VIIT (5)), and the type must in those cases be 
regaided as scpulchral. Ifence the horse-head, 
Which appears in many and Hae fee reliefs in Attica, 
may be taken as a symbolic indication of the same 
type, the part standing for the whole. In those 
ἈΠΕ the deifed dead 1s usually represented as a 
seated figure of heroic size, and the horse-head in 
an upper corner of the relief indicates in bmef the 
type of the Horseman-god, which is another form 
of the dead man’s new heroized nature. The hotse 
was probably imported into Anatolia, and belongs 
to a ae period than bull, sheep, and goat. 

(6) The swine.—Most diflicult and obscure me 
the questions connected with the swine. There is 
good evidence to show that the swine was sacred 
in the Anatolian religion. In Clete, which was in 
stiong religious synaehy with Asia Minor, the 
swine was sacred, and played an important part 
in the Mysteries and the birth of Zeus. At. the 
Kleusinian Mysteries, which were influenced both 
from Crete and from Asin Minor, the swine con- 
stituted the most efheacious and puarificatory saci 
fice ; the Greek purification for murder or homicide 
involved (he sacrifice of a swine, and the Lydian 
ceremony is said by Herodotus (i. 35) to have been 
identical with (he Greek (which may be taken as 

roof that the 1ite was carricd from Anatolia to 
tircaes): In Lycia a swine is represented on the 
Harpy Tomb, under the chair on which sits the 
heroized or deified dead. Small pigs of terra-cotta 
or porcelain have been found in Lydian graves.* 
The olde: and general Phiygian custom had at 
least no horror of swine. ft 


*Humsayv, Mesto. Geog of Ao Alinor, p 32, 
740. p. 32. 
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But this Anatolian custom was interfered with 
by anew influence, namely, the Semutie (or perhaps 
we ought to say suuply the Jewish) and Keyptian 
This ruled, at least in 
later time, at the Pontic Komana, where a swine 
might not be brought into the city, much less into 


abhorrence for the swine.* 


the sacred precimet or temple of the goddess. 


Here we are brought in view of two opposing 


and irreconcilable ideas; and our view js, m all 
such cases, that these contiadictory ideas ouemate 
from diflerent races (or, in the case of Jewish re- 
ligion, trom the uifluence of a new step in develop- 
ment), The attempt has been made tu interpret 
the abhorrence and loathing of the swine as 
wining naturally out of the extreme awe and 
fear with which it was regarded on account of ifs 
high supernatiial powers: but, on such a prin- 
ciple, anything can be evolved out of anything. 
There are two opposite conceptions of the swine, 

According to tlie one, the swine is asacred and 
pwifying animal; it is in Close relation with the 
Divine nature, and the linman worshipper uses αὖ 
to cleanse himself so that he ἀπ be fitted to come 
into relation with the Deity—sacriliced as the 
Kleusimian and Lteocretan prelude to initiation 
or marriage fidentieal rites, 8 VILE ()]; not eaten 
except alter sacrifice (see (5), (9), and Ath. 276). 

According to the other conception, the swine 
must not be brought near the Deity mor permuted 
even to approach his nesehbourhood, any one whe 
has tonched aswine is unclean, any one who habita- 
ally comes in contiet with swine is a permanent. 
outeast, Werefuse to com ider that these two op- 
posing views live a common ong: they helone 
to two hreeoncilable modes of thought. "Phe ab- 
horrence ot the swine we eaplain on vrounds of 
health: in a hot country the flesh of the swine is 
not wholesome, and in the development of thought 
and religion in Meypt and in Pidestine this was 
observed and constituted into a το τον Jaw for 
the benefit. of man. 

[tas said that the Egyptians once a year sacti- 
iced a swine to the moun and Osiris, and ate ats 
flesh; and in fs 66" we hear ot dews who met 
secretly to eat the flesh of swine and mice as a 
religious rite, But these are πα πα} examples of 
the persistence of the old το βίους Lacts im secret or 
on some exceptional occasion. the new and higher 
religious idea cannot wholly extirpate the ancient 
idea: the old superstition las a hold on the souls 
of men, and usually something is conceded to it. 
Only, the Hebrew prophets would concede nothing, 
but insisted on the absolute and utter abolition of 
the old superstition: that 1s one of the number less 
points of distinction between Hebrew rehgion and 
all other ancient religions which competed with it. 

The principle Jaid down im the preceding piya- 
graph is one of great importance me our sulpeet. 
In the religious Justory of the Gaeek tithes we 
observe numerous cases im which the religions idea 
of one tribe overpoweis that of another when the 
two tribes come together. But a ieleious fact 
rarely, if ever, dies utterly: though the weaker, it 
produces some effect. on the stionger, and one of 
the commonest eflects was that a secret and mys- 
terious performance of the submerged rehetous 
ritual was permitted at Jong intervals ‘Thos 
human sacrifice seems to have been allowed to 
continne in rare acts of miual, many centuries 
after the general feeling of the Greek tribes had 
condenmed the idea of sacrificing a human bere. 
Another way in which the submerged religion 
maintained itself was in the superstitions of the 
Jowest and Jeast educated classes, and κα αἰ 


“See Wiedemann, dl er odal's Ziceites Buch, pS Ovieen, ἐν 
(ἐν \ 19, apeaks of the Egy plan priests alone ag retraiming, 
Which imphes a relavation uf usage. 

1 See below, § VII (2). 
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which were rejected as magical and irreligious by 
the higher thought of the people. ; 

The rules of impurity connected with the swine 
are also a subject of great difficulty ; and here 
agian the dilliculty seems due to the interlacing 
and intermixture of diflerent religious ideas, no 
one of which has made itself absolutely supreme, 
Thus, tor example, the statement is sometinies 
made that the worshippers of the Lycian and Ana- 
tohian god Men Tyraunos abstained from swine's 
flesh; yet the swine was intimately connected with 
the Divine power in Lycis (as we have seen). 

Out of these facts a very elaborate theory that 
men absfamed from the sacred ammal as being 
holy can be spun. But the abstain from swine’s 
flesh in the ritual of Men ‘Tyrannos was merely a 
very brief temporary act of purificatory prepara- 
lion, as is obvious from the context,* and did not 
amount to ἃ permanent rule of avoidance, such as 
obtiumed in Egypt and Palestine — ‘The rules of 
pPrepuatory purtication in the later period (our 
withority belongs to the time of the empire) were 
much mnfiuenced hy analogy ; and this case proves 
nothing ag to the real and ormimal theory ruling 
in the worship of Men Tyrannos 

The abstinence trom swine’s flesh, said to have 
been practised at’ Pessinus in Phrygia, was, per- 
haps, @much more sevions and real tact. Ltwould 
loudly have been mentioned by Pausanias had τῇ 
been ὦ mere act of bref occasional purification : he 
records if, evidently, as standing im marked con- 
tiast to the ordinary usave of Western Anatolia 
(of which be was a native, and whose people he 
had chiefly in view as his readers). The custom 
of Pessinus is to be explamed as due to Semuitie 
influence gradually spreading westwards over Asia 
Minor. 

The sacred Character of the swme in esaly Ana- 
(οι and Coeck ritual was due, beyond all doubt, 
torts being considered as a syntbol and representa- 
tive of the Great Mother. Tt was the domestiented 
sow, with her teemmy fitters of young, that sug- 
gested its holy character. ‘Tims the holiness was 
founded on sumilat groands to that of the bull 
or cow and the sheep and the coat: the annuals 
Which were most useful to man were esteemed 
saered, as the gitts of God. ‘Phere can hardly be 
wy doubt that the method of domesticnting and 
caline tor these animals was considered to have 
heen revealed by the god, who continues to be 
their patron, and whose beneficent power towatds 
haus is manifested in thems; see (8). 

The wide boar, which i sometunes connected in 
mythology with the Diuing nature, would derive 
lus sacteduess from a diferent enuse, for he must 
be classed with the wild animals whieh are impet- 
sonations of the Divine strength and swiftness and 
micht: see (LO). 

(7) The bee - Mot instinetive of all in recaid to 
the Divine nature is the bee. The bee was the 
sucied symbol at Ephesus, ae. the bee was the 
type of the goddess A large body of subordinate 
pitestesses connected wilh het worship were called 
nicdessad, the working bees: and a body of olicials 
(who were orginally of prrestly character) | were 
‘alled cssenes. Now there was a mistake, comm ἢ 
in Gieece, with 1egad to the sex of bees; the 
queen bee was thoneht to be a male, and called 
ΠΟΘ or βασιλεύς, But, when we look at the 
Ephesian cult, we find that it was founded on 

“The authority is a pair of almost identical inseriptious 
fiequcutly published: Dittenberger, Syliage, No. 379, CLA 
ne v4, T4453 Foucart, Assoc. Meleq. po vty ‘The worshipper must 
μασιν ἀπ. are exepdav καὶ pop ov καὶ yuvoures, but the purifi- 
catror was a matter of a day, and after washing from head to 
foot the worshipper eonld enter the god’s presence the same 
divi the eatmg ef garhe and swine’s flesh, hke the thud fact, 
8 παρα to be the habitual and owinary way ot πὸ of the 


Wor shippers, ᾿ 
t dee, ¢.g., Pausanias, να], 1}, 1. 
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must be guarantecd and protected by the strongest 
religious sanctions. ‘To slay the ox or the sheep 
or the goat or the swine was an act of impiety. 
Among the Phoysians if was a capital erme to 
slay an ox used in ploughme.* 

Yet there can be equally little doubt both that 
the flesh of the animals was wanted as food and 
that they were needed as offerings in  saerilice. 
Ifere two rehgious laws come into collision with 
one another. A quaint and evidently very arehaic 
ceremony, Which was preserved among the people 
of Athens (a race characteristically autochthonous 
and Pelasgian), illustrates the way m which the 
diticulty was met. The ox for sacritice was 
selected by a sort of chance, the one being taken 
which first came forward out of « herd to eat the 
corn scattered on the altar near which the animals 
were diiven. The ox thus selected was slain for the 
sacrifice ; but the ministers who slew it with axe 
and knife fled, and in their absence the weapons 
Which had hilled (he sacred animal were tried and 
condemned, and punished for sacrilege by being 
thrown into the sea. The flesh of the ox was 
exten; its shin was stafied with straw, and the 
stuffed animal was hiinessed to a plough | 

The character of the ceremony, as an expiation 
of the apparent erime of slaying the sacred animal, 
"4 ἴα. The god, in his hindness to man, has 
shown how the guilt may be avoided or diverted, 
and the flesh of the animal can be enjoyed by man 
without suffering the due penalty... The name of 
the saciilice, τὰ Bordoma, ‘the ceremonies connected 
with the slaying of the ox,’ t makes the meaning 
of the whole clear. Probably, in the origin, the 
kilhng of an ox (not. a common aet in agricultural 
life), perhaps even the hilling of any sacred animal, 
was always accompanied with that elaborate cere- 
noniu, and made a reclimous act. ‘The ox was 
induced to comnut an act of impiety in eating the 
sucred barley and wheat on the altar; amy guilt 
mvolved in slaying hin was visited on the mmurder- 
mg weapon; and, finally, the pretence was gone 
thhouch that the ox was still ready to be used for 
us ordinary agricultural werk. 

The attempt has been made to explain the 
Bouphonie as the slaymy in the harvest season 
of the ox which represents the spirit of veeetation : 
the ox, as the Divine being who constitutes the life 
of the crop, is supposed to be shun at the harvest 
(as Lityerses in Phrygia was slain by the sichles of 
the reapers). This attempt is supported by an 
incorrect interpretation of the word Bouphonia, 
as ‘the slayme of the ox.? The explanation is 
forced and unsatisfactory, and may be considered 
as an example of the extreme to which excellent 
scholars are sometines led in trying to adapt a 
theory, which furnishes the conect explanation of 
many usages, to other usazes which it does not suit. 

A Pinygian inveriplion throws some hght on 
this subject. The goat is there mentioned as 
sacred. A certain person confesses to have sinned 
because he had eaten the flesh of the goat, though 
the animal had not been offered as a sacrifice with 
the proper ceremonial: he atones for the sin, and 
whnowledges the justice of the penalty with which 
the god has visited him.§ 


a true knowledge. The goddess was the queen 
bee ; and her image makes this plain. Her body 
has only the slightest resemblance to a human 
hody, but has the outhne of the body of a bee. 
What are ordinaily called gan on her body 
are not so, fur no nipple is indicated: they 
really represent eggs, and the mass of the body is 
simply a great ovary or skin filled with ova. The 
goddess is literally indicated as the one great 
mother of all life in the community. The essenes 
are the male bees or drones, who do no work. The 
melissat are the female and working bees, in whom 
the sexual character is undeveloped (see § VI (3)). 
The resemblance between the constitution of the 
swarm or community of bees and that of the 
primitive Anatolian community, as described in 
§ VITI (3), (7), is strikine. 

The resemblance is even more striking in re- 
spect. of the life-history of the Mother-Goddess 
and of the queen bee; but this will be treated in 
§VI(3). Taking this in conjunction with the pre- 
ceding remarks about the Divine power and life 
under the bee dorm, we see clearly that the place 
of the bee in the cultus implies such knowledge of 
its habits as would be impossible without carctul 
observation and intelligent methods of treatment. 
This is merely one example of the wisdom and 
skill applied to the utilization and domestication 
of animals in the ancient Anatolian theocratic 
system. The arts of domestication were rooted in 
religion. The remarkable practice of self-mutale- 
tion as a religious act, characteristic of Phrycian 
worship (§ VIET (4)), seems clearly to have o1tpin- 
ated from the rule (divinely given, 2s was sup- 
posed) of mutilating in the same way oxen and 
other domesticated animals, and trom the nataral 
mutilation of the bee (§ VI (3)). 

(8) The sacredness attaching to domesticated ani- 
mats.—~ -Itis obvious that the sacred character of the 
animals wlich have hitherto been mentioned rests 
nitamately on their domestication and then useful- 
ness to man. ‘This sugeests that some ΟἹ the arts 
of domestication may have originated on the preat 
Anatolian plateau, where the eunditzons are exceed- 
ingly favourable,* and where the existing traces 
show that a large population and great cilics 
were jound where now for many centuuies only a 
very sparse sprinkling of nomads aud a certain 
number of small villages have existed. That a 
high degree of skill was reached in the domestica- 
tion of animals is also certain. Valuable breeds of 
animals were artificially produced by intelligent 
cross-biceding., Of these the Angor goat stall 
survives; and the secret of its breeding is still care 
fully treasured and concealed.+ That the secret ΟἹ 
preserving the purity of the wool les in breeding 
is pointed out elsewhere, on the authorty of 
practical experience; and the natural probability 
of this explanation (which jias uever been men- 
tioned elsewhere) is admitted as obvious by some 
high authorities to whom it has been mentioned, 
But the breed of the Colossian sheep with 1s 
glossy violet fleece, and the glossy black - fleeced 
sheep of Laodicea, have entirely disappeared ; 
and the reason is that those artificial breeds were 
through caiclessness allowed to degencrate.§ 

(9) Domesticuted animals ws sacrifice.—No doubt 
need be entertained, though the fact cannot be 
definitely demonstrated by extant evidence, that 1 The accounts οἱ the ecremony vary a little WH rewards 
the life of all domesticated anmials was sacred, | UES. sce Mr 4 Οἱ Frazer s Golden Bough’, vol np aaat 
ἘΝῚ ἐν . . {Thug sense of the plural 185. typical and common: Acds 
rheir existence was 50 portant to Man that it | zoe, ‘the ercumstances connected with the buth of Zeus,’ 

and so on. A false interpretation of the word Bevfowe is auded 

“See art. on ‘Geographical Conditions determining History | tom the neat paragraph 
and Keligion’ in the Geoyraphiucal Journal, Sept. 1902, p. 272. §Sce Cities and Bishoprices of Phryqa, i. pp. 138, 150. The 
Hee also below, (12). present writer has there adopted an explanation suggested to 


t We cannot accept the view advocated by some distinguished | lim by Prof, Robertson Smith, which would take the crime to 
German writers, that the Angora goat was introduced from [ consist in eating goats’ flesh at all Lat it 18 more probable 


* Nic. Damase, in Dindorf, 1 ἢ. Gree Min ἢ 1». 14> 


Central Asia, and 1s a naturally distinct species that the erune Jay in eating αὖ without first offeriny the animal 
{ Ramaay, Jinpressions of Turkey, p 2721. in sactifice — Kithe: of the two different senses given to «dures 
§ Impressions of Turkey, loc, cit. in the two explanations iy grammatically possible, 
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(10) The dion, which is so often associated with 
Cybele, is also found in art as the supporter on 
which a deity stands. Like the bull, and doubt- 
less for the same reason, the hon was taken as a 
common ornament on tombstones—originally with 
a protective meaning, later a4 a mere conventional 
figure—especially in Phrygia and Pisidia.* Simi- 
latly, the stag was the regular accompaniment, of 
Artemis, and appears carrying a deity on an caly 
Anutohan seal. t 

There can be no doubt that the sacredness of 
these two animals, the lion and the stag, springs 
from their being the most typical representatives of 
wild nataral life in its strength and its swiftness. 
These two typical wild) animals are connected 
intimately and characteristically with the Divine 
nature as female, ic. with Cybele or Artemis. 
That side of the Divine nature bulked far more 
lurgely in old Anatolian reheion than the male 
nide.t The Great Goddess, the All-Mother, plays 
a much more characteristic and commandtng pitt 
than the god, who is often pictured as her attend- 
ant, and as secondary to her. The lite of nature is 
commonly represented as female. The spirits of 
the trees and mount:ins, the lakes and forests, are 
the Nymphs, deseribed often as uf they lcd oa 
sexless, separate existence, though there are not 
wanting examples of the other conception, which 
brings them into association with the Satyrs or 
Suent and makes the reproduction of the Jife of 
nature spring from the relations between the male 
and the female div mities, 

Accordingly, is a pan of honesses, not of lions, 
that appear on the most ancient Phiygian Lion- 
Tombs and on the Gateway at Mycenw, But the 
sex is not always emphasized ; and artistic con- 
pliderations probably contaibuted to determine the 
ultimate preference for lions and stags, so that 
these were regularly represented as) companions 
even of the goddesses Cybele and Artemis: the 
mane and the horns made the male animals more 
picturesque and striking types. 

Butan none of these cases is there any universal 
rule of sex. If the male Divinity is symbolized by 
the ram or he-goat, there are certain to be some 
cases in which the female Divinity must be repre- 
sented by the female animal in order to earry out 
the mythological tale or the cult-act. These less 
usual and less typical mstances, which necd not be 
quoted in detml, do not really interfere with the 
general rule of sex which has been stated. 

(11) The serpent, however, was pre- eminently 
the sacred aninal in Anatolian and Gicek religion, 
It dwells in the bosom of the caith, the Great 
Mother. It appems and disappears ina mysteri- 
ous way. In imuany Gicek temples, and especially 
in the temple of Athena Pohas on the Acto- 
polis at Athens, a sacted serpent dwelt: 1b was fed 
by the priests, and considered to he a sort of em- 
bodiment or guarantee of the Divine presence in 
the temple. This idea, however, was below the 
religious level of the highest Grech literature, im 
which it does not make much appearance ; but il 
played a great put in popular beet and snper- 
stition, as well as in actual ritual. Especially, a 
serpent with large cheeks, called pares, which 
was believed to be friendly to man and hostile to 
dangerous serpents, was considered holy, and used 
in the ritual of the Mysteries. In the sacred 
drama enacted in the Mystenes the pod in the 

* or Phrygia, see Journal of Helle aie Slitlies, (82, ote. For 
Pisidia, see Sterrett, Wolfe Hapedition, pp. 01-93. The present 
writer hag seen many other Pysidian οὐ Jsaurmn eanmples 
Rohde (Psyche, p. 679) thinks that the hon was usd aos 
denoting the fourth grade in Mithvate initiation, and Cumont 
(Monum relat au Cult de Mithras, p. 173) wclines to ayrea 
with him, This cannot be correct. It leaves the sex out of 
account . see the two following paragraphs. 


t Perrot, op. cit iv. p. 772. 
1 Bee below, § VI. 
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form of a serpent became father of the god-bull by 
Kora or Persephone his daughter (see the quo- 
tution in note to § JIL (2)); und the initiated 
fondled a pareias serpent in imitation of this.” 
Hence the idea that human life is of Divine ongin 
took the form, in regard to some special heroes, 
(e.g. Alexander the Great) thut a serpent was 
their father. 

The idea that the serpent is a representative of 
the Divine life appears in various forms: a serpent 
was intimately associated with, and almost the 
embodiment to human eyes of, Alsculapius or 
Asklepios, of Sabazios, of Zeus Meiliclios, and in 
general of most heroic and dwmonie conceptions, 
and of the departed dead. Naturally, the animal, 
which often took up its residence in graves, was 
regarded by popular superstition as the embodied 
spirit of the dead ; and, when a serpent took pos- 
session of any grave in this way, there was a 
general tendency to regard the person there buried 
as being peculiarly active and eflicacious, 1.6. as a 
heiot The dead man, again, has become identi- 
fied with the Divine nature; and the serpent there- 
fore is peculiarly representative of the Divine nature 
in its Chthonian aspect, 2.6. 1s connected with the 
world of death. The Agathos Daimon, a Chtho- 
nian power, associated with the earth and the 
riches of the carth, is represented by a serpent 
(sometimes with a human head). See 13, § V. 

The worship of the god-serpent at Hierapolis 
and Laodicea in the Lycus valley { has played 
some part in the formation of Christian legend : 
the saered serpent 1s there called the πάπα, and 
is described as the powerful enemy of St. John 
and St. Philrp. 

The belief in the sacredness of the serpent was 
practically disregarded by the majority of Caeeks 
τὰ the classienl pertod, and despised as a supersti- 
tion unworthy of an edicaed person; but some 
wenliatly sacred serpents, such as that of Athena 
Palins, retained a fiold on gencral opimon. Elian 
mentions that, of all the Peloponnesian Greeks, 
only the Argives 1eframed from killing ἜΒΗ 

(19) Sucredness of wild animals,—Obviously, there 
is not the slightest appearanee that the sacredness 
of the above-mentioned wild animals in this early 
religion was founded on dread of their power, and 
anxiety to propiliate them. The facts as stated 
are absolutely opposed to that opinion. More- 
over, in the region of Asian Minor which we take 
to be the centie and origin of its 1¢hmious ideas, 
the great central plateau, wild animals ean hardly 
have been a serious danger within historical times. 
The country is open, and there is such total 
absence of cover§ that beasts of prey cannot have 
existed in any numbers. ‘The Austiuian traveller 
Sarre quotes the statement of Von Moltke, that the 
στοῦ platus are the most perfectly level known in 
the world. As arule, they are and have been for 
thousands of years so bare and, apart from human 
work and provision, so unproductive, that little 
wild hte, and none of the peater savage animals, 
could be supported in them. [πὰ such a level 
country deer would be a diflicult prey ; and when 
liaman skill wrought out some irrigation, found 
water, Where it was not accessible on the sur- 
face, by sinking very deep wells, and introduced 
great herds of domesticated animals, the wild 
beasts which were able to prey on sheep or oxen 

ἘΣ α, ἰ'χζίων FOUN μυστηρὼων συμειίβολον Tors μνουμέένοις ὁ δια κολπϑι 
thay δρμαχων δὲ ἔστιν euros, διδλκομνοξ τοῦ πκολτου τῶν τε δουμιῖνων 
(Clemens Alex. Protrept. ἢ 16; οἵ Arnoluus, v. 21; Foucart, 
Lis Asscetations Religrcuses) 

t Strictly, every dead man was a hero; but such ones were 
herocs par errelicne. 

1 Ran say, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. pp 61, 87. 

§The central plains were known as Azzlon, the troeless 
region, two centuries before Christ, in the first ghmpse of them 


that the records permit; and other considerations show that 
this state had existed for a long time previously. 
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or goats could shelter themselves only in the 
broken ground of the surrounding mountains, * and 
in sume of the isolated mountain peaks of the 
platean (for others of those plateau mountains are 
singularly bare and shelterless), ‘Thus the greater 
beasts of prey must have been from a very remote 
period few, and regarded in practical hie as an 
object of the chase and of sport to the rulers and 
the nobles (in whatever form nobles existed) ; and 
it is probable that this condition of things fostered 
the tendency to 1eeaid them as sacred by some 
sort of religious substitute for a came law. 

Again, serpents are neither very numerous nor 
at all dangerous. Vatious quite harmless species 
occur in moderate abundance, and a few are said 
to be venomous, but death from the bite of a 
serpent is practically unknown in the country. 
Yet the scantiness of the population in’ reeent 
centuries, and the small extent of agriculture, 
have given tnll opportunity fer wild lile to in- 
crease to its natural limits. 

Accordinely, for a period of four thousand years 
ortnore, Wild animals in the plateau must probably 
have derived thei: sacredness from other considera- 
tions than the terror and danger that they caused ; 
and the evidence of religious facts is clear that the 
origin Iny im their noble qualities of strength and 
swiltness, and in their association with the Divine 
nature living free im the wild and mountainous 
districts. See also above, (10). 

IV. SAcnep PLAcKS. —(1) Mountains. —Tfi a 
stone could be holy, much more could a vreat rock 
or a mountain be regarded as the home or the em- 
bodiment of the Divine power.t Mount Argiens, 
the lotty mountain which towers above Crosiuea 
in Cappadocia tothe height of nearly 15,000 feet, 
was revarded as a god or as an Image of the vod, 
and by it men took a solemn oath: on the coins of 
Ciesarea it is the regular type, taking tle place 
which the image of a god eecupies in most coms 
of Hellenic or Hellenized cities. On coms of Pros- 
tunna in Visidia, Mount Viaros is represented in a 
similar way, and it, too, was evidently regaided by 
the people who dwelt near it as the holy mountain. 
The identibeation proposed in the /fesforieal Geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor (p. 407) for Mbt. Viaros rests 
cliefly on a certain sunilarity in the situation 
of the lofty peak, which towers over Meerdir and 
the great lake called by the ancients Limnai, 
to Argwus rising out of the level Cappadocian 
plateau. 

Then in general it is probable or certain that 
the Great God was adored on the tops of other 
mountains, An example from another Cappado- 
cian hill is proved by an inseription found on the 
summit.§ The lofty mount:un, now called Hassan 
Dagh, 10,000 feet high, north-west from Tyan, 
scems to have borne the same name, ρθε, as 
the C.csarean mountain ; and in that case it prob- 
ably had a similar sacted character. The Dithy- 
nians worshipped Zeus under the names of Papas 
(‘father’) and Attis [| on the tops of mountains. 

In the rock temple at Borhas-Keui, ene of the 
figures, evidently ἐὰν personage of great importance 
on account of his size, is represented a: standing, 
or rather striding, with his feeb on the summits of 
two mountains. The Divine nature rests on the 
mountains, and is at home on their summits, 
just as, in other representations on the walls of 
the same natural temple, several deities stand on 


* The present, writer has there seen bearg and boars often; 
panthers and leopards are reported to exist. 

t dpos Kawwadexais καὶ θεος καὶ ὅρκος χαὶ ἄγαλμα (Max Tyr. 
viii. 8); graves on hill-tops, Puchstein, Jiewen im AG p. 2s, 

$ The order of Iherocles and the established identitication of 
vurrounding cities place Prostanna somewhere there, 

§ Ramsay, in Bull. Corresp, Hell. 1883, p. 322. 

᾿ Surely Attie must mean ‘ king’ or ‘ prince.’ 

Y Perrot, Histoire de l' Art, iv. p. 639. 
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their own sacied animals. * Again, in that came 
rock-lemple, several of the saered animals stand 
with their feet placed on the top of high squared 
pedestals; and the so-called ‘Niobe’? on Mt, 
Sipylus, which is beyond doubt an uuave of the 
goddess Cybele, sits with her feet restuue on two 
similar pedestals. ¢ Those pedestals are probably 
to he interpreted as holy pillars (sueh as those at 
(inossos in Crete, μοῦ οἱ in Mr. Evans’ article, 
Journal of Mellenie Studus, WO, p. 110). The 
present writer formerly interpreted them as moun- 
tains; bat in the art as practised at Boehaz- 
Keni the type of the sacred mount:un was rounded 
in form and broken in outline, and it seems hardly 
pernussible to suppose that two types so diflerent 
were employed there simultaneously to indicate 
the same conception. 

The truth may indeed probably be that the 
sacred stone when unshaped and rude derived its 
holiness, in some cases, from being regarded as 
representative of the sacred mountain, the part 
standing for the whole (just as the Imlls head 
stands tor the sod-bull, § ΠῚ (2)), 01 the minature 
for the vast reality. The omphalos, on which 
Apollo sits or stands, would then be a sort of 
punieiwe of the mountain which is his Divine 
abode. 

It seems, at any rate, beyond doubt that oriin- 
ally any great mountain, such as Mt. Are.cus, 
was cousidered sacred, because on it there rested 
a vague formless Divine presence and power, whose 
nicht dominated the country round, This becomes 
all the more clear when one con-iders the sacred 
caves: see the following paragraph, 

(2) Served caves and mountain glens. -- Many 
srered caves are known: as, for example, Stennos, 
the cave of Cybele, near Azam, described by Mr, 
ἐς αι CG. Anderson in αἱ ναί of Dritish Sch. Ath, 
ISU7-8, p δός; the cave of Leto or Cybele, beside 
Hierapolis, desenbed in Cuts aud Bishopries of 
Phrygia, i. p. 89; the cave of Zeus on Mt. Dicte in 
Crete, recently excavated by Mr. Hogarth; ete. 
All these are caves in the mountains, lonely, far 
from erties, full of the impressiveness and teligrous 
awe of wild and majestic nature. Alone with 
eaves in the stricter sense we may class deep 
gorges and glens among the mountains, in which 
holy places of Anatolia were olten situated. They 
are roofed with the sky, instead of with a covering 
obroch. 

In those caves and gorges the Divine power 
was not worshipped im any visible embodiment. 
The human mind was impressed by the vague 
formless presence of the Divine natme in such 
solitary places, and went there to worship. So, 
in modern times, at the head of the deep romantic 
vorge of Tbriz, where the great springs of the river 
οἱ Cybistra-Heracles flow forth from (he rock i 
surronndings of impressive grandeur, the rude 
peasants from the naughbouring village come and 
tic a rag to the tree hy the gicat fountain; and, 
if you ask the reason why they do so, they reply 
in spmple phrase, 6 Dede var, which is the nearest 
approach their untrained thought and scanty words 
‘an make to expressing their sense of present 
Divine power.§ In ancient times men had the 
same thought, that the Divine power was clearly 
manifested for the benefit of man at Unis; and 
they expressed it similarly by votive oflerings, as 
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* See above, § TIL: the figures are shown in Perrot, Ziatovre, 
iv. p. 637. 

t Journal of Hell Stud 1882, p 89 

{ As quoted in the previous note 

§ Dede doubtless means orginally fancestor’: it is the name 
apphed to those heroized personazes worshipped in the Turber 
common all over the country: the Turée always contains or 
is btult above the grave of the Dede, whe 14 sometimes a hoown 
historical figure, sometimes a mvthical personage, sometimes 
one whose very name has heen forgotten, and who ig simply 
‘the Dede.’ See below, § VIII (6). 
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we may le sure. Lut they expressed it also in 
more civilized and artistic ways; and above all 
other forms they expressed it in a great rock 
sculpture, showing the god presen tank his gifts of 
corn and wine to the king ot the Jand. The river 
makes this part of the dry Lycaonian plain into a 
garden ; aul the god has given the river, making it 
flow forth from his holy mountain at the head of 
that deep yorge, which is like a vast cave open to the 
shy. ‘The hing is dressed in gorgeous embroidered 
robes: the god wears a peasant’s dress, for he is the 
impersonation of the toiling cultivator, who by 
patience and faith adapts nature to the benefit of 
man, Nowhere is the spirit of Anatolian religion 
expressed so unmistakably as at Ibriz. In the words 
in which St. Paul appealed to a simple audience of 
Lycaonians, the fountains of Tbriz are a witness to 
the Divine power, that it did good and gave men 
fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with tood and 
gladness (Ae 1417), The speaker knew his audience, 
and caught the exact tone of religious feeling that 
sounded in their hearts. 

The rock-temple at. Boghaz-Keui, which has been 
80 often mentioned above, was of this class. A 
mhile away fiom the great city, up ἕν gorge in the 
side of a rocky Inll, two chambers with vertical 
walls cut. in the rochs (the human hand having 
assisted the natural formation of the recesses), 
entirely open to the shy, and connected by a 
narrow passage, leading from one to the other, 
constitute the temple and place of worship. 

To the same class belonged the great Cappa- 
doaan sanctuary of Komana, in a glen of the 
Anta-Tnurus, where the river Sarus flows in- its 
winding channel deep down among the lofty 
mountains. To the same elass, tov, belonged one 
of the holy places of Ephesus. Besides the tamiliar 
and famous home of the Hphesian Artemis, which 
lny out. in the open plain near the city aud close to 
the isolated holy ill near the middle of the Cayster 
valley, there was another seat of ier worship ma 
glen among the mountains that bound the valley 
on the south. This more sequestered place re- 
tained its sanetity alongside of the more famous 
temple. ‘Phe account given of it has been trans- 
formed by adaptation to the later Greek mytho- 
logy of Artemus ; and the true old Anatohan aspect 
can only be guessed at. But there the buth of the 
goddess had occurred: there an annual festival 
and assembly (paneqyris) was celebrated: there 
were both an ancient temple with archaic images 
and a Jater temple with Greek statues: there an 
association of Kouretes, evidently a society mect- 
ing in the worship of the poddess,* called by an 
ancient Anatohan and Cretan name, had its centre 
and celelnated certain mystic rites. And when the 
religion of phesus had been changed to a Chiis- 
tian form, the exty had not merely the Church of St. 
John beside the great. temple in the plam and the 
church ealled Maria in the city (where the Couneil 
of A.D. 431 was held): + there was also a holy place 
of the Mother of God among the mountams on the 
south of the plam (to which the Greeks of the 
district continued to make an annual pilgrimage 
down to the present day, calling the place Panagia 
Kapulu, the Virgin of the Door).2 

(3) Secred sprengs and lakes.—In the holy place 
of Ibriz we have found that the awe attaching to 
glens amid the mountains was inseparable from 
the similar religions emotion suggested by bountt- 
fulsprings. In that thirsty country the most fertile 
soil without water is a desert ; but it watei is given 


* See Citfesand Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1. p. 96 ff. ; ii. pp. 559, 
6301 ; helow, ὁ VIII (6). 
i tiv τῇ ἁγιωτατη ixxAnocia τῇ χαλουμενν, Μαρίᾳ : see above, vol 

Pp Tea 

1 The Norn Catholics of Smyrns have taken up this place 
during the last ten years, calling it the house where the Virgin 
hvcd after St. John brought her to reside at Ephesus. 
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or brought it becomes a garden. A fountain, then, 
was the vift of God; and the modern name auphee 
to such great SEES Huda-verdi (‘God hath 
given’), is probably a mere Turkish version of an 
ancient Anatolian expression. A fine spring* which 
rises in the undulating plain on the east side of 
Lake Caralis (Bey Shelier), and flows down to the 
lake, is overhung by a series of ancient sculptures 
of obviously religious character, which are carved 
on the side of a sinall chamber built at the edge of 
the springs, 50 that the water seems to run out 
from under the huge stones of which the nearest 
wall of the chamber is built. 

The fountain was the gift of God. The belief is 
distinetly diflerent from the Greek idea, of the 
Naiad nymph who lives in and gives life to the 
spring; and yet the two ideas readily pass Into 
one another. ‘The Greek mind was filled with the 
sense of joy and life that the spring suggests; the 
sping was the life of a god; and the hfe of the 
spring in the Greek anthropomorphic imagination 
Was pictured as a Divine maiden, human m form 
and character and emotions, but eternal and ever 
young, The Anatolian mind regarded the spring 
as Divine, becnuse given by God, and at the same 
time it was conceived as the home and embodiment 
of Divine life, the proper object of worship, the 
mothe: of the lite of the fields which derive their 
fertility fiom its waters, and ultimately, too, the 
mother of the heroes and men who are born beside 
it and fed from its produce. ‘This last. idea appears 
still m its earlier Pes in Jhad, τι. 865, where the 
Lydian chiefs are the sons ‘to whom the Gygaan 
lake gave birth. But from this it is an easy step 
to the Greeh idea of the Naiad ; and we see that 
the step has been taken in //ird, vi, 22, where the 
Naiad nymphs im the Troad bear two noble sons 
to the hero ox-herd. The ultimate cause of sacred- 
hess, viz. purity and use to man, appears in the 
Italian prohibition of bathing in sacred springs or 
the sources of aqueducts (Phin. Zip. vill. 8. 20. 5; 
Tac. Amn, xiv. 223 Sen. dp. 41). 

When the spring was of hot or medicinal water, 
its beneficent qualities and God-given origin were 
equally or even more couspicuous. Many such 
springs are known to have been the scene of a 
special worship, and doubtless all were so. The 
Divine power was clearly seen in them. 

(4) Development of the sarred place wito a re- 
Liqeous centre or Hicron.—-Naturally, some of the 
sucred places became much more famous and im- 
portant than others, The circumstances that. pro- 
duced such fame and importance belong to the 
history of each fadivilaed locality. It was the 
needs, the numbers, and the nature of the sur- 
rounding population that made some sliines greater 
than othe:s. Holy places in very secluded situa- 
tions could hardly become very important as re- 
livious centres, though devotees often visited them 
and made offerings. The great L/uera were usually 
connected with some centre of population, where 
the primitive form of theocratic government and 
the needs of the ritual (on which see § VIL] (7) and 
§ VIL (9)) caused the growth of a large establish- 
ment, whose influence became recoenized far 
beyond the immediate circle of its original wor- 
shippers. Such, for example, were the Pontie and 
the Cappadocian Komana, the Galatian Pessinus, 
the two /itera of the Cappadocian Zeus at Venasa 
and at Tyana, the JZveron of the Milyadic Zeus 
or Sabazos, mentioned by A‘lius Aristides (which 
is certainly the one that is described in consider. 
able detail in the writer’s Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, i, ch. ix., though the identification 
is not there mentioned), the JIieron of Leto and 
Lairbenos at Dionysopolis and Hierapolis (ib, ch. 
iv.), ond many others. 

* Kflstun Bunar, ‘Plato's Spring’: Hust. Geogr. As. Mun. Ῥ. 88. 
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It is not the case, however, that those great 


Hiera were later in growth than the cities beside 
which or in which they were situated. In many 
cases it was the //ieron which caused the city to 
grow by attracting population. But a large popu- 
lation required a suitable home, and the town 
where people should dwell could in many cases not 
be situated exactly at the holy place, and must 
be placed at some distance. Αἱ phesus it is 
highly probable that the place among the moun- 
tains on the south of the valley where the goddess 
was believed to have been born, and where A/ysteria 
were regularly performed, was the true old holy 
lace; but the J//ieron στον in the open valley, 
reside an isolated hill, which formed a convenient 
centre for the growing population. 

(5) Sacred places wn the religion of Greecc.—Ilt 
is obvious how entirely pre-Ielenic this religion 
was, 80 far us we have yet described it, and how 
entirely unlike it was to the religion that we 
are familiar with as Greek. Nota single feature 
which we regard as characteristically Hellenic is 
apparent in it. And yel, to everything that we 
have described, parallels can be cited from religious 
foundations in the strictly Grech lands. Behind 
Greek religion proper there Jies, far away back, 
that old aniconie worship in mountain solitudes 
and mysterious eaves, or on mountain tops, like 
that. of Hera on Mount Ocha in Kubera, οἱ of 
Zeus on Mount Lyceus in Atealia; and the most 
barbarous of the rude symbolic ima.es of Anatoha, 
compounded of parts of animals, are ποὺ more abso- 
lutely un-Helleme than the Areadian horse-headed 
Demeter. That. early religion of the Greek lauds 
seems to have been the religion of the aborieinal 
race Who elaborated the Mycenaan civilizition of 
Crete and the AXvean Islands, and, aboveall, of the 
Argolie valley and other parts of the West digean 
coastland, the people whom Prof. W. Ridgeway 
would identify as Pelasgian. On this ancient 
foundation the religion of later and more artistic 
Greece was gradually built up: see below, B, 8.1 

V. RELATION OF THE ORIGINAL ANICONIC RE- 
LIGION To IMAGE-Worsttp. — (1) Coeeistence of 
the two kinds of worship.—We have spoken of that 

rimitive icligion as aniconic, as reverencing the 

ivine nature without giving it any definite form ; 
and yet we have been forced often to speak of the 
rude images in which that primitive conception of 
the Deity was expressed. The tiuth seems to be 
that the inconsistency, in which we find ourselves 
involved, lies in the religion fiom the beginning. 
Probably it was at no time absolutcly anicome 
and impersonal: doubtless there was always in the 
popular conceptions a deep-seated and unconquer- 
able tendency to give form to the Divine nature, to 
regard it as envisaged in something like human or 
animal form. The anthropomorphic side alone was 
steadily developed in the growth of Helicnism. In 
the Anatolian religion the aniconice side and the 
barbaric bestial envisagement both continned 
strong and important, until they were forced into 
the background by the invasion of the formed and 
completed Tcllenie civilization, with its philo- 
sophie scepticism about the old religion in theory 
and its anthropomorphic ot{hedoxy in practice. 
ut even then those native characteristics were far 
from being extirpated. They persisted in the form 
of superstitious and secret mysterious rites, and, 
for the most part, even the educated tolerated them 
and accorded a moderate amount of recognition to 
them. 

Again, even in the latest period, when image- 
worship was apparently universal, the old, vague, 
Impersonal conception of the Divine nature was 
not extirpated, but remained still vigorous. No 
Inconsistency was felt between the anicome and 
the iconic personal idea, All the stages in this 
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long process of development could ΤΌ ΤΎΡΟΥ well 
exist at the sume time. Two or three centunes 
after Christ, it is evident from many inscriptions 
that the popular nund often thought of and spoke 
about ‘the God,’ or ‘the just God,’ or ‘the pious 
and just God,’ as the vague, formless Divine 
power. The people were all acquainted with and 
reverenced both the purely human representations 
of the Greek rehgious art and the barbarous sym- 
bolic images of primitive Anatolian worship. But 
still their mind was also occupied with a mysteri- 
ous power behind them. 

Similarly, we must recognize that from the 
earliest stage the perms of image-worship and 
anthropomorphism were not wanting. 

(2) Votive images and representations of the Deity. 
—The need for some outward and material repre- 
sentation of religious conceptions seems to have 
een felt especially in approaching the Divine 
nature with players and vows, and in making 
acknowledgment of and expiation for neglect or dis- 
obedience. The worshippers came to the holy 
place, cave or grove or mountain or sping or 
stone, and they desired to leave there either some 
token of their reverence or some reminder of their 
own person and their own needs, or perhaps both. 
In proof of their reverence they dedicated oflerings, 
either the sacred emblems and symbols of the 
Divine power, e.g. axes to the god with the axe in 
the Dictwan cave of Crete, or representations of 
the home and nature of the Deity. The most 
characteristic of those representations were the 
slirimes (yaoi), on Which see lee. (3). Further, in 
evidence of their gratitude when they paid their 
vow, or of their penitence when they atoned for 
some neglect of the Divine will and power, they 
often left representations of themselves as they 
had been aided by the god, or of the part of the 
body in which they had suffered punishment, just 
as the modern peasant ties nia from his clothing 
on a sacred tree beside the old sacred fountain, 

(3) Shrines (naoi).— Most typical among the 
votive offeings of Anatolian religion me the 
shrines or naoz, which filled 59 Iurge a place in 
the practical elaboration of Artemis - worship in 
Ephesus. The neot of Artemis are described at 
suine length in vol. i. p. 606. Here we have only 
to allude to the origin of this representation. We 
seem to find the oldest known form of the naos in 
the colossal figure of the so-called Niobe in Mt. 
Sipylus, which is indubitably an image of the 
voddess (whether Cybele or Artemis, two names of 
the one ultimate Divine nature), and which is prob- 
ably the ancient statue of the Mother - Goddess 
described by Pausanias as the work of Broteas. 
This image we take to be 1ather a votive repre- 
sentation than intended as a cultus-statue. Its 
conspicuous situation in a perpendicular rock at 
the top of a very steep slope seems to prove its 
votive character: it is a token of the picty of the 
dedicator, not an image set up to be the object of 
worship for others, though doubtless some cultus 
would be established here by the dedicvator as part 
of his pious act. 

Other very archaic examples of the same char- 
acter are probably the Cybele between her lions at 
Arslan-Kaya,* and the little figure of the goddess 
on the outside of the wall of the Midas city.t 

The thought which the dedicator desired to 
express was that of the Mother - Goddess in her 
sacred eave ; he imagined her as of vaguely-human 
form, for she to whom man owes his birth can- 
not be wholly unlike the human form: he tried to 
give her the accompaniments and emblems suited 
to express her power or her chosen ritual, lions or 
tympenon, This primitive iden, worked on the 


* Journal of Hellenic Studies, lo8i, p 245. 
1 16.1882, p 42. 
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rocks, was developed in nnmberless ἀπ Δ} votive | every new religion that came into the land. Thus, 
Works in terra-cotta or marble or silver; and many | for example, the earliest trace of the high venera- 
examples of those in the cheaper materials, Ge | tion of the Virgin Mary in the Chmistian religion 
found at most of the seats of Anatolian wy Ship. [as ina Phrygian inseription of the 2nd cent. ; and 
me ee vol. πὰ Ὁ: “ the earhest example of a holy place consecrated to 
oe ue ἐπὶ ete = HLUMAN Forw An Cuan. | the Mother of God as already almost a Divine per- 
eae aie erie oe suitable ex. | sonality Is at Ephesus, where her home among the 
Hiv tie enn tls Minha ca IGA mnieht of the | mountains * is probably as old as the Council of 
affected the mind, and commend ἜΝ eee ΟἹ τῷ He te nature of the Goddess-Mother 
to convey some idea of the OE eee gee es Beets J Ἢ hee siesta a 
Pntleopomorphie tendeney ts Fanlhiead. Phat the | it is unECessary to repeat what has been said in 
ning sia. oP lather rad Kisted from the begin- | vol. i. p. 605 φῇ the nature of Diana: that whole 
Hav eligunaleleribed: wiahaten: of expression which | article may be assumed here. 
ἀπήδύπιν Wen has ee Mis indubitable (ust as the (2) 7dr growth of muthology as the story of the 
thi most devalayed frraced as surviving even in life of the Great Mother, —'The (ucat Mother, 
given rise to far i Piconic period); and αὖ has | evidently, was often imagined simply as_ the 
Ὁ or Divine guardian and protecting mother, without 


(1) The Great Meo largest, mass of myth. 
PTreae other. —Vhe characteristic which | any distinetly sexual character being thought of. 
But her character as the mother conld not be 


conception of euishes the Anatolian religion is 1ts ἢ Ὶ 

the tatheret i the Divine Being as the mother, not | separated from the sexual idea, in the popular 
leh of mankind. This feature runs through | mind; and, natmally, 1 is on this side that most 

of the mythology and dramatic action connected 


(8 βού 4] system and the history of the and. 
with the Divine story oLigmates, The mystery of 


Stror : 
φ Phe traces of Mutterrecht lave been observed 

‘ life, the succession of child to parent and of crop 
to seed, the growth of plant and tree and animal 


+ 9°“ collected by several writers. Even in the 

Ureco-Roman period, when those traces had al- 
and man, lay deep in the minds of the primitive 
Anatolian people or peoples. They regarded all 


most disappenred from the cities owing to the 

spread of Greck manners, Women Inagiatiates are 
these phenomena as muanitestations of the same 
ultunate Divine power. ‘Phe custom of hulling a 


very frequently alluded to. 
The hfe of man was conecis ed in that old religion 
human being in the field that his life may pass 
into the coming crop and make it grow well, 18 


as coming from the Great Mother: the heroes of 

the land were desenbed as the sons of the goddess, 
clearly imphed in the legend of Tatyerses at Cel- 
rena, Sioitlarly, the life of the tree is the Ife of 


and at death they retuned to the mother who 
the Diyador Nymph. | Mach form can pass tnto 


bore them. The god, the male clement in the 
Divine nature, was conceived as a sccondary figure 
the others, if the suitable situation occurs. 
The τὸ of nature besins anew every spring, 


to the Great) Mother; he was recognized as only 

an incidental and subsidiary actor m the drama of 

nature and of life, while the permanent feature of | This process is the lite of the Great Mother: her 

the Divine nature is its motherhood, as the hindly | clald as borm every year. Sometumes this birth 

protecting and teaching power. Un later develop. | was imagined as orgimating through her own 
Innate power; she combined, as it were, the male 

and the female punmaple m herself. In Caria and 


ment, under the influence of external conditions 
in Cyprus this took the grotesque form that the 


and foreign immieration, more importance (espeer- 
ally in the exotere cult) was attached to the pod: 

supreme god was disexual, and some repulsive 
Jecends were founded on this barbarous idea, 


see § ὙΠῚ (7). 
These ae probably not stucthy Anatolian: they 


That conception of the Divine power was 


are distortions of the oreinal thought, for a male 
deity imagined as cudowed with some bisexual 
characteristics does not explain the continuance 
and perpetuation of the life of nature. They 
probably arose aniong immiunant peoples, like the 
Carians, Whose national characte: substituted a 
god for a mother-goddess as the supreme concep- 
tion of Duvinity. 

Certainly, that bisexual idea was on the whole 
rejected in the development of Anatolian reliumious 
symbolism; and littl: mythology was founded on 
it. More common is the idea that the Creat 
Mother conceives through the iudluence of same 
flower or fruit, or in some othe: non-sexual way, 
asim the buth of Attis at Pessinus.| Not un. 
related to this is the already mentioned idea that 
the god-serpeut was the father of the Divine 
ehold. 

But far more characteristic and widespread, and 
more simple and natural, 1s 16 to describe the 
Divine lite more exactly according to the analogy 
of the natural world. The Divine nature is then 
linavined as divided between the two sexes; there 


prompted and strengthened by the physieal ehar- 
neter of the land. The great plateau, where the 
rehgion had its ancient home, was separated Irom 
the sea by broad and lotty mountain walls (and. 
it is on the sea that the sense of personality 
and individual initiative are most encouraged) ; 
and its character tends to discourage the sense of 
personal power, and to impress on the mind the 
Insignificance of miun, and his absolute dependence 
on the Divine power.* But the Divine was kind, 
lavish of good gifts in rain and useful winds and 
fountains of water and everything that was 
necded ; but all those good things required shill 
and work and obedience to the divinely taught 
methods, in order to take advantage of them. Dis- 
obedience tu the Divine commands meant ruin and 
unproductiveness. Obedience was the prime neces- 
sity. Wath patience and observance the children 
of the earth fonnd that the Divine power was a 
protecting, watchful, and kind mother. 

That character is permanently impressed on the 
history of the land and the people, not vigour 
and initiative, but. receptivity and unpressibility, 
swayed the spnit of the people, breathed through 
the atmosphere that surrounded them, and marks | 1s the god and the goddess, and the process of the 
their fate throughout histery;+ and this spit} Divine life evolves itself in the reciprocal action of 
enn be seen as a continuous force, barely percep- | the Divine pair and the birth of a new offspring : 
tible at any moment, yet pewcriu’ in the long-run, | thus we find that the God-Father, the Goddess- 
acting on every new people, and subtly influencmg | Mother, and the Son (Dionysos, Sabazios, ete.) 

or the Daughter (Kora, ete.), are all assumed ag 
“See the art. on ‘Geographical Conditions determmng | essential to the drama of Divine life in numerous 
History and Rehgion in Asin Minor’ in the Geographical Jour- | oults and myths. 


nal, Sept. 1002, where the subject is more fully treated. ᾿ ᾿ : - 
t See the art in the Geographical Journal, a8 in previous Whine we cannot penetrate, in the dearth of 


note. * See above, § IV (2). + Pausanias, vii. 17, 
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evidence, to the earliest forms of these sacred 
myths and of the cult usages with which they are 
connected, it seems only reasonable to suppose 
that they began in a simple and self-consistent 
form. ‘The view which forces itself on us is that 
the drama of the Divine life was at first understood 
and presented to the worshippers in some single 
and delinite form at atime, and not. in a confused 
mixture of different forms. In this ancient ritual 
the goddess is generally the important and essen- 
tial figure, while the vod is an adjunct needed for 
the proper development of her life, who passes out 
of notice when fhe has fulfied his part in the 
drama; and in many cases the union of the two 
is described as a clime avainst some law, or actu- 
ally as an act of fraud or violence even of the most 
abominable character, which sometimes entails 
punishment even unto death. 

(3) Myths of the goddess and the qod.—Somne- 
times the union of the goddess and the god is 
pietured under the forms of agiicuiture, as ot 
Demeter with Tasion fin the thrice-ploughed fal- 
low field’? Thus the goddess bears the Divine 
eluld ; but Iasion is slain by the thunderbolt; for 
a life must be given in primitive ritual that the 
crop may acquiie the power to grow. This cult. 
myth (cepos Adyos) is connected with the Samotliuw- 
clin Mysteries and with Crete, two ancient centres 
of the primitive population, which we may now eall 
Pelascian, using the same name that the Greeks 
used, though modern seholars lone ridiculed it. 

Most important and most instinctive as to the 
nature of the Anatolian religion is the ides, de- 
scribed above in καὶ ILE (7), that the Divine power 
and the Divine lite are revealed in the nature of 
the bee. As we have seen, the form of the Bphesian 
goddess (a form not restricted to [plesus, but 
widely prevalent in Lydian and Phrygian e1ties) is 
modelled far more closely on the shape of the bee 
than of the woman. Now, the life of the queen bee 
(asx deseribed in the /neyelopedia [γε τοῖν", 
whose account may be given more shortly in the fol- 
Jowing terms) 1s the best explanation of the Attis 
legend. As regards reproduction, the opimon was 
once maintained that the queen bee was in herselt 
suflicient without any male bee, ot that the male 
principle was conveyed to the queen without her 
coming into contact with amale. But it has been 
clearly proved that the queen comes into relation 
with amale bee while taking a fheht m the ar ; 
and if she does not find a mate within three weeks 
of her Imth the power of intercourse seems to 
become lost. [κι the intercourse the male is robbed 
of the organs concerned ; and thus mutilated 1s 
left to perish on the ground. — Elis existence seems 
to have no object apart from the queen hee, and 
he fulfils no other function and no other duty 
in ἰὼ This description apphes with striking 
exactness to the relation between the Mother- 
Goddess and the ged, who (as we have seen) exists 
merely to be her consort, and is quite an insignifi- 
‘ant personage apart from his relation to her 
We must here anticipate what is sau in later 
sections as to the character and original import- 
ance of the Goddess-Mother, and as to the giowth 
of the dignity of the god in historic development, 
in order to bring out the bee nature im her lite- 
history. The god consorted with the goddess by 
stealth and violence: the goddess was angry at 
the outrage: she mutilated the assailant, Οὐ caused 
him to be mutilated (exsectis τινι thus semeviraum 
tradidit), Even the false but not unnatural opinions 
about the impregnation of the queen bee have 
obvious analogies in the myths about the Mother- 
Goddess, 

The myths riot in variations on this ugly theme, 
and we need not allude to them, eacept in so far 
as they are necessary for understanding the facts. 


The god, though mutilated, must still be hving in 
verfect torm, for the hfe of nature (whose annual 
loom he 1epresents) is renewed in perfection every 

year; and accordingly the myth sometimes tells 
that the penalty was inflicted y icariously, ἀποσπάσας 
ὁ Ζεὺς τοῦ κριοῦ τοὺς διδινμους φιίρων ἐν μέσοις ἔρριψε τοῖς 
κόλποις τῆς Δηοῦς, τιμωρίαν Yevi τῆς βιαίας συμπλοκῆς 
ἐκτιννύων, Where there is an ohyious reference to the 
treatment which the sacred structions presembe 
tordomesticated antmals.*) Muither, purely faneiiul 
developments in Greek myth produced such tales 
as that the goddess was a lover of the god, and 
mutilated him in jealousy, or that the mutilation 
was intended to compel and entoree chastity. 
Such tales are absolutely opposed to the original 
Anatolian idea, which 1s intended to aeceount for 
the fruitfulness and new Ife of ature. The 
subject offered a good opening for attach to the 
Christian polemical writers, Clemens Alexandiinus, 
Fimnicus Maternus, Arnobius, ete.; and they are 
our best anthorities, The aceonnts which they 
give, Indeous as they are and concentrating atten- 
tion only on the evils, must be accepted as cor- 
rectly stating facts: if would have ruined their 
efiect if they had not been recognized as true 
statement of facts. Moreover, they are corrobor- 
ated in various details by pagan authorities ; and 
as a whole they bear the unnustakable stamp of 
truth, but not the whole truth. 

The myths in their older form, as distinguished 
from the faneiful variations, are obviously in the 
closest relation to the ritual: they are simply 
deseriptions of the diuma as represented in the 
ΟἽ rites, 

At other times the union of the two Divine 
natures is pictured after the animal world: Demeter 
as the mare meets the horse Zeus, Pasiphae became 
the cow, and soon. Popular and poetie imagina- 
tion, whieh sported in the most licentions fashion 
with all those my ths ef the Divine unions, worked 
ont this class of tales especially with the most 
dinholical and repulsive ingenuity; and 1{ is in 
the deeiraded conception of the Divine nature 
inphed in these abominable fantastic develop- 
ments that the Choistuins who inveighed against 
the pagan religion round their most telling weapons. 
Theamythology that grew around this subject would 
mise make a luge subject; but, though it pos- 
sesses considerable interest as bearing on history 
and social customs, it has little value from ἃ 1e- 
ligious point of view, 

These exageeruted and really distorted myths 
didi not remain mere tales. They reacted on the 
ritual, which prew and claborated itself and took 
in new elements in the lapse of time. But in this 
process of elaboration there was no real tehgions 
development, but simply degradation. 

(4) The berth and death of the Divine nature.—-- 
The mystery of bith is matched by the mystery 
of death, and the one oceupied the mind of the 
primitive Anatolian peoples as much as the other. 
Death was regarded id imagined by them under 
similar illustrative forms drawn from external 
nature; and the Divine natnie, which is the model 
und prototype of all the activity of man, was seen 
living and dying in the life oft trees and plants, of 
grass and corn. ‘The recurring death of nature, 
the bright and beautiful luxuriance of spring cut 
off in its prime by the sun of summer, the joy and 
wirtinth of the summer alternating with the cold- 
ness and darkness of the long severe winter on the 
Anatolian plateau, the light of day transformed 
into the deadness of night, furnished a series of 
expressions of the same principle; and mythology 
and cult ato full of them. Jn numberless local 
varieties the same truth 1s expressed ; the young 
hero is slain in the pride of life and the joy of his 

* See ahove, § ITI (72). 
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art: Marsyas the sweet rustic musician vies with 


the god, and is bv the god hung up on the plane | Wagener, in his Inscr. rec. en A 


et ee te oe 
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examples has been published by an old traveller, 
sie Mineure, pl. 1. 


tree and flayed: Hylas as drowned im the fountain | It is still in existence, and will be re mblished in 


by the nymph who Jongs for um and takes him 
away to herself from the earth: the twelve chil- 


dren of Niobe are all slain by the wrath and arrows 
of the god: Achilles must die young, and fis 


prave was shown at various seats of his worship, 
In Klis, in the Troad, on the south Russian coasts. 


The eternal contradiction repeats itself: the Jife 
of nature is slain, yet reappears: iti slain by the 


Divine power, yet it is in itself the embodiment of 
the Divine power: the vod slays the god: on this, 


mythology plays in endless variations of the same 


tule. 


With this obvious fact of the death of nature, 
The life 
of nature never ends: it dies only to be born, 
Men mourn tor the 
immediately their mourning 1s 
‘The mourn- 
ing over Attis in the Phrygian worship of Cybele 


its birth is equally obviously connected. 
different and yet the same. 
dead god, anc 

turned to joy, for the god is reborn. 


was succeeded by the J/daria, as the lamentation 


for Adonis or ‘'Thammuz yearly wounded? in Syria 


was followed by the rejoicing over his rejuvenation, 

With this subject the Jargest and the most valu- 
able class of myths is connected; but the few 
exmuples which have been quoted above must 
euilice. 

VIF. RrruaL AND CEREMONIAL. — We have 
spoken of the growth of mythology before speak- 
ing of the ritual an which the Anatolian religious 
ideas soueht to express themselves, This order 
must not be taken as unplying the opinion that 
myth is, either logienlly or chronologically, prior 
to ritual, On the contrary, ritual comes first, and 
myth is secondary τ myth grows aronnd the rite, 
and explains it) or justifies if or enlarges it to 
the popular mind, But myth begins trom the very 
ouigin of titual, and there was probably never a 
time when nite existed tree frommyth. The human 
mind must. from the begimming describe and think 
about and imagine to itself the reason and nature of 
the religious rite; and its thought. and fancy and 
desenption express themselves as myth. But the 
ritual has perished, while fragments of the mytho- 
Jogy have been preserved 3 and it is through the 
myths, compared with some rare pieces of evidence 
wbout the rites, that we penetrate buck to the 
ritual. 

(1) The oriqun of ritual, —The ritual of the 
Anatolian religton 1 very unperfeetly known. So 
far as we are able to discover, it 14 founded entirely 
on the idea that the Divine nature is the model 
according to which human life must be ananged, 
The god, or rather the Goddess -Mother, τα the 
teacher, protector, corrector, and guide for an ahe- 
dient fannly of children. What they ought todo is 
to imitate the Divine life and practise the divinely 
revealed methods. ‘The ritual is the whole body 
of Divine teaching. The sacrifice, as the method 
whereby man can approach and seek help from 
Divine power, has been revealed by God ; so the 
god was at the beginning the fist priest, and the 
ritual is the repetition before successive geners- 
tions of mankind of the original life of the Divine 
beings. The successive priests in the cultus were | 
each of them representative for the time being ot | 
the god ; each wore the dress and insignia, and even 
bore the name of the god. | 

In accordance with this principle various reliefs | 
are to be explained, in which the representation 1s 
grouped in different zones: in the upper zene the 
Divine figures appear in their own proper cncele of 
cireunmstances : In the lower zone the Divine tieures 
appent as brought into relations with mankind, | 
their worshippers, and, δι 7... as teaching men the 
method of sneriice and ofleting. One of the best | 
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the proper chapter of the Cities and Lushoprics of 
Dhrygua, ii. : 

According to our view, then, the Anatolian 
religious ritual was a representation or repetition 
of the stages and actions of the Divine life. The 
important stages im human life were embraced 
therem ; and human individuals made their lives 
night and holy by performing their actions after 
the Divine plan. ; 

This is a large subject. It is as wide as the life 

of the ancient Anatolian races, and im its full 
breadth it would have to include the progress of 
history and the march of conquerors and of Immi- 
gration, for all those events aflected and modified 
ritual. Here we touch on a few details only. 
Fortunately, circumstances favoured the preserva- 
tion, throughout the dominance of paganisin, of an 
important part of the primitive ritual under the 
form of Alysterta in many of its o1gmal seats, not 
inerely in Anatolia, but alsu in Attien, Samothrace, 
ete. ‘fhe primitive forms were not, indeed, kept 
mre, but were adulterated by many additions ; 
iat stil] they remamed ; and if we had a complete 
knowledge of the A/ysterta, we could go far to 
recover the primitive forms. Tt is necessary here 
to treat together the Anatolian and the Greck 
Mysteues, anticipating put ἢ}, 

(2) Zhe Mysteries. — The ancient ritual of the 
Greek or Pelasgian tribes was overlaid but not. de- 
strayed by later religious forms of more ‘Hellenic? 
character, Inaimytholovy this 1s evpressed by tales 
of the conquest ot the old deities by younger gods, 
Rionos or Saturn by Zeus Οἱ Jupiter, Marsyas by 
Apollo, ete. In such esses the old religion, though 
conquered, is not extirpated, but only submerged. 
It takes a long time, and mneh edueation, to 
eradicate a religion from the popular heart : the 
heatts of the educated and privileged classes are 
more easily changed. When the new religion 
stands on a distinetly bigher platform than the 
old, or is of an uncompromising nature, the 
ancient beliefs persist in some such form: as magic 
and witeheratt and rites proseribed as unhallowed 
and evil, and the older gods are stazmatized as 
devils: see B, ἘΞ 1, Vis C, § (LP (Ὁ). 

But in this case the new relteion was not un- 
compromising, but singukuly acconmedating in 
type. Its spirit was polythertie and edeetie in 
the highest degree. [Et had fittle objection to a 
pair or a score or a hundred of additional gods, old 
or new. Where laws existed in the Gieeh cities 
forlndding the introduction of ‘new gods,’ the 
intention was rather political than religious: the 
dread was lest anything should be introduced that 
would disturb the deheate equihbruum of Hellenie 
eity-constitution, and especially anything thet 
would prove selt-asseitive ot Invoted, and would 
tend to subvert the establi-hed eity religion, 
Which formed an essential element ot the city- 
constifudion, and was fo a great extent. political 
in character: see B, § TV (14). 

Accordingly, the old forms persisted in the form 
of Mystemes, sanctioned by the State as ancient 
und holy, yet distinetly regarded as a survival not 
quite tn keeping with the tre Uellenie religion. 
The old gods were stl cousidered and reverenced 
as pods, admitted as members of the Hellenic 
Pantheon ; and though Zeus was nominally the 
supreme god, yet m some ways the old gods whom 
he had dethroned were esteenied more holy and more 
efhcacious than he. The name Jysteri, which 
Was Civen to the ancient rites, was indicative of 
an clement of secrecy, and a certain uncanny char- 
acter, as of ideas which were not to be admitted 
as part of ordinary hte. 
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What, then, were the Mysteries? In what lay 
their essential character? Before trying to answer 
this question we must point out that, though there 
is in the general view a distinct separation be- 
tween Mysteries and the cults of the properly 
Hellenic gods, yet in practice and in detail they pass 
into one ancther, so that it is impossible in some 
cases to say what category certain rites fall under. 
But there 1s a general type characterizing all the 
culta called Mysteries; and, as we shall sec, the 
great Mysteries were in Roman times developed 
so as to be even more strikingly similar to one 
another. The Mysteries of the Anatolian religion 
may be conveniently summed up under the name 
Phrygian Mysteries, as they are commonly called 
by the ancient writers; but they were celebrated 
far beyond the bounds of Phrygia. The name 
Mystere was, doubtless, given to them in Asia 
Minor rather from their analogy to the A/ysterva 
of Greece proper; and not. because they were con- 
sidered there so mystic and separate from ordinary 


religion as they were in Giceee proper. In the 
cities of Asia Minor, however, the Greek Οἱ 


Helleni¢e views of religion became steadily more 
effective; and as those views mew stronger, the 
native religion was more and more felt to be of the 
nature of Alusteria. 

(3) Nature of the Mysteries. In the Anatolian 
religion, either originally or at some stage in its 
history (whether through contact with some other 
race or through some other educational influence), 
the idea of the recurring death and new birth of 
the natural world —regaided, of course, as the 
annual death and rebnth of the Divine life—was 
combined with the fact of the sequence of genera- 
tions in human lite. ‘The same sequence must 
exist in the Divine nature, for the Divine nature 
in the counterpart and prototype of the human 
in all stages of its history. The Divine parents 
and the Divine child econespond to the dium. 
The drama of this Divine Ide was set before the 
worshippers in the Mysteries. 

jut again in the Divine hfe, as we see it in the 
annual life of nature, the father is the son, the 
mother reappears as the daughter: it is never 
possible to draw any definite line of division be- 
tween them: the Divine ehud replaces the parent, 
different and yet the same. Tt that is the case 
with the Divine, the same must. be the case in 
human life. The stream of human life goes on 
continuously, changing yet permanent ; and death 
inonly ὦ moment in the suceession, Here the idea 
of immortality and a life of man wider than the 
limits of the material world is touched. 

Obviously, an unportant aspect of religion is here 
introduced. Unman hfe istegaided as permanent 
und everlasting, ihe the Divine lite of nature; and 
the religion of the grave is the foundation of the 
entire religion [see also § VILL (5). That inan when 
he dies becomes a god, was considered already in 
the 4th cent. B.c. to be part of the teaching conveyed 
in the M ysteries, as is sbown in the curious metrical 
inscriptions engraved on plates of gold which have 
been found in graves of South Italy and Crete, 
and which belong to that and the following cen- 
turies, There the deilieation is considered to be 
the result of initiation; but in the primitive 1¢e- 
hgion, when all men were religious and the Mvys- 
teries were the religion of the whole people and 
not restricted to sume chosen mystrr, the dead all 
went back to the god from whom they came. fn 
a very invenious paper, δ. Reimach has discovered 
the mystic formula uttered by the initinted—‘a 
kid I have fallen into the milk, which conveyed 
in symbolic terms the same meaning as the words 
which the goddess of the world of death seems to 
have addressed to the initiated dead who came 
before her—‘thou hast become a god instead of 
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a@ man,’ or ‘thou shalt be a god instead of a 
mortal.’ * 

_ Jt is certain that the pagan apologists, defend- 
ing the established religion and attacking the 
Christian, found this philosophic meaning in the 
ritual of the Mystenes, in which that early re- 
ligion still lived on. That this meanmg was 
implicit in the ritual from the beginning seems 
fairly certain. That it) was understood by some 
persons is probable, and that some development of 
tl.e ritual was made at some tine or times to give 
more emphasis to the meanngy is also probable. 
Not merely people in general, but also some of the 
most educated among the Greeks, believed in the 
salutary effect of the Mleusinian Mysteries; and 
this salutary eflect is expressly connected with the 
future world.t Advantages in the world of death 
(or of life) are said to be gained by those who are 
initiated ; and those advantaves are not the result 
of the mere 018] observance. The initiated are 
suid tou grow better; and salvation in the tuture 
lile is said by Isocrates to be gamed both by the 
initiated and by afl who live a pious and just 
lite (Syme. Xi. 266). 

But this effect of the Mysterics was not al tained 
or helped by any formal instruction. It was 
dependent entirely on the intense interest. and 
eager contemplation of the initiated, and the 
stiong Timpression produced on their minds. The 
celemonics at Hleusis took place at night, after a 
considerable period of preparation and purifeation : 
{he purification consisted mainly in ritualistic acts, 
but not entirely so, for probably some stress was 
laid on the condition that the imitaated must be 
pure in heart and not conscious of having com- 
mitted any ertme: they were, certainly, lett to 
judge for themselves of their own moral purity, 
and the best ancient pagan conception of puiity 
was consistent with habitual disregard of some of 
the elementary moral rales ot the Christian and 
of the Hebrew religion. But the prinetple of moral 
purity was admitted, even though only in a very 
defective and poor form; and that was a great 
thing, at least in compatison with the general 
character of ancient paganism, 

After this preparation, and when in a state of 
high expectancy, the initiated were admitted to 
see the drama Οἱ the Divine life: the words spoken 
in the diama were few, and concemed only with 
the action: the mystic objects were sunple in 
character: the most holy and crowning act ab 
Meus was the ear of com mowed down silently. 
But there was a belief ready im the minds of the 
spectators that certaim traths were enigmatically 
expressed in the action, though, as the ancient 
writers say, a philosophic training and a reverent 
religious trame of mind were required to compre- 
hend them. 

The details of the Mystic drama set. before the 
worshippers cannot here be deserbed. A’ very 


* That the kid 1 here the mystic form of Diouysos, as the 
God-Son in the Diwine nature, i gencrally τοι χε, 800 
S Remach, Ree. Arch, Sept. 101, po 20e Choupgh we eannot 
fo with him beyond what we have adopted fiom him in the 
textahove) The Phrygian Zeus Galaktinos, or Galahtios, may 
be brought into comparison (faster Geogr As Min po Soo, and 
A. Korte, Beilage zie Vorlerungaverzerchnisa, Grevtxwald, 1202, 
p. 50), heas the god of the pastoral people of the preat planus 
and the grassy hills of Phy gia. 

{ Plato, Phiedr. p. 25), Epinomia, Ὁ. 096; Tecer Poured vi, 
p 690, ξ 5; Pandar, sr. 96 (ED); Soph fr 719(Dind ), Cunagoras 
in μέλος wi. ἡ Wace); Diodorus Sie frat. ν 49, Cicero, 
de Leag wo it; Andomdes, de Mast § 313 Sopiter, Deer, 
Zetew ἢν 191 τῷ Walz, “λει, Grave. Theon Sraven Afathem, i. 
p. 18 (Bull), Strabo, p. 467f.3 Philostr, Wirt. Apold α 15, 17. 
Herod vin 653 and many other passages (sce Lobeck, Agdaoph, 
Lop 67m, ete y Lenormant im Contemp Remew, Sept. 1550, 
p 4906, and in Daremberg-Sagho’a Jeet «ΤΠ. We Ῥ. 679 ff. 
ete 

one Aristotle, quoted by Syne ius, Grat p48, ed Petau; 
Galen, de Us αν νὰ tt (ed) Kuhn), Plut, Defect. Orac, 22, 


ete. : see preceding note 
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brief description is given, in vol. iii. p. 467, of the 
ceremonial of the Fleusinian Mysteries ; and in the 
last few paragraphs we have had those Mysteries 
chiefly in mind. 

(4) The character of the Phrygquan and the Greek 
Mysterves.—Vrobably there was not a wide difler- 
ence even in the beyinning, and still less in later 
times, between the Eleusinian and the Phrygian 
Mystenes as regards actual ritual: many ecere- 
monics were probably common to both, and in both 
there was much that was disgusting and repulsive. 
Yet the Phrygian Mysteries are described as abomin- 
able and uimoral by the older Greek writers, even 
by those who praise and admire the Kleusinian : 
the former were beheved to ruin and degrade a 
Greek aty, but the latter to save and ennoble it. 
The diflerence lay not simply in the fact that some 
repulsive ceremonies are quoted by the Christians 
as pecuhar to the Phrygian Mysteries ; for much 
of what remams in Clemens’ ‘description of the 
Kleusinian is equally detestable. ‘fhe real superi- 
orty of the Kleusiman over the Phrygian Mysteries 
Jay, first, in a certain diflerence of spirit, as the 
Gaieek sense of order and measure and art un- 
doubtedly give a harmony and artustie character 
to their version of the Ouental forms; and, secondly, 
in the fact that, as known in Greeee proper, the 
Phrygian Mystenes were introduced by slaves and 
forelgners, and participated in by the superstitious 
and the ignorant τ they were celeliated tor money 
by strolling ine and any one who paid a fee 
was initaated without preparation except some 
ritual acts: there was no solenmty in the sim 
roundings, and no dignity in the ceremonial, but 
all was valgar and sordid. A very few persous, 
also, nazht observe that. the sheht re junement of 
moral purity made at Eleusis had beeome a mere 
phrase in those street celebrations, and Chat. ad- 
vantages in the future workd were promused in 
return for mere participation in those vulear rites, 
But that observation was probably beyond the 
ordinary range of even the ical Gieeks. 

As regaids the many disgusting details against 
wluch the Chistian writers dueect their polemic, 
the admirers of the Mysteries nught defend them 
by arguing * that religion places us face to face 
with the actual facts of Ife. and that, when the 
mind is exalted and ennobled hy intense religious 
feeling, it is able to contemplate with pure insicht 
phenomena of nature and ite in which the vulgar 
mind seex nothing but grossness. They would 
pont ont that the language of religion may be 
and ought (ὁ be plaimer and more direet than the 
language of common Ine. These arguments are 
weighty ; but one has only to read the undemable 
accounts given by Clemens, Arnobius, ete, to see 
how insufficient they ate to palliate Che ugliness of 
the ritual. 

In primitive thought the ἀποροῖ and simple ex- 
pression of the facts of Iie would need no apology 
and no explanation, ‘The feature of the Mystenes 
that needs and is incapable of apology 1s that, as 
known to us in date: time, they are not simple and 
direct: they are elaborate and artiigal products 
of diseased religion. They stand betore us as the 
ecnlmination of a long development; and the de- 
velopment has been a depravation, not au cleva- 
tion, of aritual which had at first been nane and 
dnect in its simple rudeness 

(5) The Gane of reddal.—Vhe process of growth 
In titnal went on in two ways. 

(¢) In the meeting of two different races then 
respective religions affected one another.  Donbt- 
less, the one generally swamped and submerced the 
other; but the apparent vietor was not unafiected 
in the proeess. An indubitable caumple is seen 


*The followin sentences are slightly, modified from the 
Writers article " Mysteries’ in the Aneyelopedwa Britannica! 
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in the Lydian Katakekaumene, otherwise called 
Mwoma. Here an old Mivonian or Lydian popula- 
tion was mixed with a body of colonists introduced 
by the Persian kings five centuries B.c.; and in 
the Noman inscriptions six or seven hundred years 
Jater the goddess is called Artemis Anaitis, the 
first name being her ordinary title in Lydian cities, 
and the second being Persian. In other Lydian 
cities, Where the same miature of population took 
place, the goddess is called Artemis Persike, 1n 
which the same religious miature ig even more 
clearly expressed. In cultus, obscure as that sub- 
ject always is, it is certain that the fire-worship 
and Muagian priests of the Persians were thus in- 
troduced into those Lydian cities.* 

(6) There was often a conscious and deliberate 
elaboration of forms and ritual by the priesthood. 
This enlareement of the ceremonial was the result 
of an attempt to adapt the established rehgion to 
popular taste, and was accomplished chiefly by 1n- 
troducing rites that had proved fashionable. The 
Mystenes eclebrated at ΩΝ religious centres 
competed with one another in attractiveness, for 
there was much to gain fiom a great concoulse 
ΟἹ worshippers in any city. Hence all of them 
audapled to their own purposes elements which 
seemed to be effective in others; and thus a 
marhed similarity of character between the rites 
οἱ Eleusis, Samothiace, and Anatolia came to 
exist. Sometimes, at least, new puiests were added 
along with the new ceremonies. These ceremonies 
were often dered from or influenced Jy the 
growth of mythology, and they seem (so far as 
the scanty evidence justifies an opimon) to have 
generally tended to obscure any healthy religious 
idea that lay in the ritual, aud to have mereased 
the ugly and repulsive element. 

The older forms of religion are the simpler, but 
it is not. probable that any orm was ever abso- 
lutely simple. ‘Phere is ἃ certaam tendency in 
hnman nature to nungle forums, and to see the 
Divine idea under several aspects. Just as im 
early literary expression metaphor are often 
moved, soln prumitive thought different envisage- 
ments of the Divine power arise simultaneously, 
and these pass info one another without the an- 
consistency bemeg felt. Stilloatis beyond question 
that, When we vet any of these religious ideas at 
an early stage, it las a sumpler form and embodies 
a single process, though the uccompanying religious 
nyth may express the process inca wiry Chat τἢ- 
volves some meonsistency in details. "Phin anesent 
formas inarkedly and unnustakably diflerent from 
the elaborate and artificial ritual of later times. 

Lspeaally, the elaborate dramas of the later 
Mysteries, ax played before the imtiated in the 
Roman Imperial period, are obviously composed 
by a process of syneretisin out of various Inhat- 
monious and inconsistent cults. In the story 
enacted in the Eleusinian Mysteries, as deseribed 
hy Clewens Alexandrinus, there are tiaces so 
obviously Phryguat, that many modein scholars 
have recanded lis whole desauiption as applying 
fo the Τα αι, Mysteres alone, But Clemens 
distinctly amples that he is deserabing the Eleu- 
simian Mystenes, and he Ulustiates his description 
and his mvective by quoting othe: details, saying 
that these are taken trom the Phrygian Mysteries. 
The explanation of these tacts, undoubtedly, must 
be that the Jater EJeusmnian Mysteries had been 
influcneed by the Phrygian Mysteries. 

That details from various sources were united in 
those liter Mysteries is shown by their composite 
characier: there 1s not merely the fundamental 
clement, the story of the Divine father and mother 


* Pausiniag, ¥. 07. 6, γι. 6, the name Artemis Persike is 
found often on eons of Hieroe@sarea im Lidia See also Head, 
Catulogue of Corts, Bret Mus Lydia, pp. lvui-leyi and 111 Δ, 
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and the birth of the child: there are several such 
stories interlocked in one another: the god-bull, 
the god-1am, the god-serpent, appear in different 
details, and pass mto each other in hulcidoscopic 
fashion. There is here an ouginal germ and a 
series of successive additions due to the reception 
of new religious forms and ideas, which were in- 
corporated in the growing ceremonial. 

(6) Purcfication.—This subject has been alluded 
to in § III (6), where the later rules of ceremonial 
purity are mentioned. But there can be no doubt 
that certain practices of purification were prescribed 
in the orizinal Anatolian ritual. The Greek puri- 
ficatory rules for homicides were identical with the 
Lydian ;* and, as the Lydian cannot be supposed 
to be derived from the Gicek, we must here see an 
exmuple of the influence which throughout ancient 
times was exerted by Anatolian religion on Gicek. 
In these and in the preparation for the Mysteries 
the swine was the cleansing anunal. 

The ceremonial of purification after homicide 
carries the inquirer back to ἃ very primitive stage, 
As the ritual was common to Gieece and Lydia 
(and doubtless Phrygia alsv, as is probable though 
unattested), we may presume that the early Gicek 
ideas connected with it are true of Anatolia also. 
Now, one of the rites of the Dionysiac festival 
Anthesterva was called ‘the Cans’ (Xées), because 
every celebrant drank out of a separate can ; and 
the myth eaplained that Demophon, son of 
Theseus, instituted the custom when Orestes came 
to Athens unpurified: wishing to receive him hos- 
pilably, yet not to let an impure person drink out 
of the same cup as the pure worshippers, the hing 
odered that every person should drink from his 
own can separately, and proposed a prize to the 
best drinker. Hee the rite of competition and 
prize-giving to an individual victor i Hellenic, 
and belongs to the later development (B, § HL). 
But other elements in the ceremony pomt to an 
eally date; the chief rite was the mariage of the 
repiescntative woman or queen fmong the people 
(the wife of the Archon Basileus) to the god ; and 
the idea was also associated with this day that it 
Was aceursed, for the dead arose on it and must 
be propitiated. Here again the idea of connecting 
evil omen and a curse with the dead is Hellenic 
aud late (sce B, § V); but the association of the 
rising from the dead with the Divine marriage is 
primitive and ouegmal, Sindlarly, we may regard 
the horror against a homicide partaking of the 
common cup as a thoroughly primitive idea; he 
must be purified before taking part im that sacred 
ceremony of civilized man, the drinking of the 
common cup, But the application of this to the 
rite of ‘the Cans? is late, and probably founded on 
aniuseonceplion, In the mannage of the risen god 
and the queen, a8 an nnnual rite to ensure wealth 
and increase to the land (which at. that season, 
12th February, was being prepared for the coming 
year’s crop and harvest), (he copmmon cup was 
partaken of only by the bridal pair [see § VIE 
(1)]; and the people in general 1eyoice separately 
as Individual spectators of the holy rite. 

The distinction between the wuty and close re- 
Intaonslaip imphed by the ritualistic drinking from 
the common cup and the separateness implied by 
diinking from separate cups is a noteworthy 
feature ; and explicit emphasis was probably 
placed on it in the ceremony; but the details are 
unknown. Suuihuly, in the Chistian Sacrament 
the Saviour Iaid emphasis on the breaking and 
distribution from one loaf, in contiast to the use 
in ordinary Oriental meals of a loa for each guest 
(see 1 Cu 10"), See further, § VITT (1) and (6). 

The most important fact: for us in purification 
is that it implies some germs of a conception of 

* Herod. i. 31. 


sin which has to be atoned for before the wor- 
shipper may a the Divine power. Lreak- 
ing an oath and refusal to restore money entrusted 
to one’s care entail impunty; and the Divine 
anger punishes any one who approaches the sanc- 
tuary without expiatiny such a crime. It 1, 
however, true that impurity equally results from 
offence against purely ceremonial rules, and that 
the conception of sin and expiation which is 1¢- 
vealed in the evidence on this subject is of a very 
humble kind ; but there was at least a germ cap- 
able of higher development, though there is httle 
or no sign that any development ever took place, 
except perhaps to some small extent through the 
contact with and resistance to Chiuistianity. 

Guilt and imypuuty entavled punishment, The 
punishment seems to have been iflicted in some 
‘ases independently of any disrespect to the Deity 
due to entering the holy place in a state of unpurity. 
The sin results directly, and without the sinner 
entering the sanctuary, in punishment at the hand 
of the pod or goddess, who therefore must pome- 
times have been conceived as on the watch to 
punish sin. Here again there is the germ of ligher 
meral conceplions. * 

But the utilitarian element which is so clear in 
aaa features of the primitive Anatolian religion 
ean be distinctly traced also in the rules of pur 
fication. The Goddess-Mother was the teacher and 
guide of her people from their bith till she received 
them back to her in death. The ablutions which 
she required from them were an excellent samtary 
precaution ; and if the whole system of purifieatory 
rules were hnown to us, this side would probably 
be much moire obvious and mcontestable. 

(7) Confession. —A remarhable and important 
fact in connexion with impurity and sin was that 
the process of expiation seems to have involyed 
(whether obligatouly or voluntarily, we cannot 
le sure; but probably obligatorily) a public con- 
fession. Sense of guilt was brought home to the 
individual by some puntshment, generally disease 
(fever, in wluch the unseen Divine fire consumes 
the streneth and the lite, was recognized as the 
most. characteristic expression | of Divine wiath). 
Thereupon the sine: confessed, acknowledged 
the power, and appeased the anger ef the god Οἱ 
voddess, and was cared and forgiven, Pinally, as 
aw warning to others, the Confession, the punish- 
ment, and the absolution were engraved olfen ona 
stele and deposited In the sanctuary.$ See also 
below, ©, ξ ΠῚ (4). 

(8) Approaching the Deity.— Apart from pre- 
seribed ritual, the worslnpper came voluntarily 
to the god οἱ goddess for thice purposes: (4) 
to pray for good for himself or his family; this 
was culled εὐχή in Caeck, and the prayer was 
necessarily accompamed by giving, or by a pro- 
mise to give, something in return to the Deity, 
Uo the desire was granted: thus εὐχή (in Latin, 
eotim) involved both prayer and sacrifice or 
vow: it was a soit of bargain with the Divine 
power; (4) bo imyprecate evil on one’s enemies (apa, 
κατάρα, ἐπαρά): thix was ieally a variety of the 
former, for ἀρά strictly means Sprayer’; but ain 
the development of Greek religion it was commonly 
and almost invariably addressed to the powers ot 
the old régime, who had become mysterious, occult, 
and uncanny, amd passed more and more into the 
sphere of mamic. The vow in this case fell into 
disuse, for the occult: powers were not gratitied by 
public gitts, but by the mere recoguttion of their 

“See papers on ‘The karly Chorch and the Pagan Ritual’ in 
the M.cpositoru Times, 18 0-99 (vol x), especially po lust 

¢ This 1s shown most clearly mn the curse. enyraved on leaden 
tablets, in which the wrath of the Deity is invoked against any 
enemy or false fmend; it 1s usually the Divine fire which 18 


invoked to destroy the fever-struck wretch. 
¢ On this subject sce op. cit, in footnote * above. 
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efficaciousness : the mere approaching them in the 
proper ritual and method enabled the worshipper 
to call them into action on his side, and he could 
as it were compel them to act by addressing them 
by the proper formule (which thus acquired a 
magic character); but some kind of saciitice was 
an invariable part of the ritnal.* (6) To invoke the 
Deity axa witness of what they were about to say 
or had said (ὅρκος). This, again, was strictly a 
rariety of the previous class, for the horhos was 
simply an impreeation of evil on oneself in’ case 
one were speaking falsely. The person swears by 
the Deity whom he invokes as a witness, and who 
is his Aorkos; and, as the form was very ancient, 
the object sworn by might be an animal or a stone, 
as the primitive embodiment or home of Divine 
power: such was the old Cretan oath associated 
with the name of NRhadamanthus (though the 
Scholiast on Aristoph. Av. 520 speaks as if Nhada- 
manthus were the inventor of such milder forms 
of oath, as by the dog, the goose, the 1am, ete.) : 
such also was the sacred Latin oath, per Jorem 
lapidem., An oath, as being really a prayer to 
the Deity, was properly accompanied by a sacra 
free, 

In all such cases the prayer or oath is binding 
on the descendants or representatives of dam who 
has invoked the Deity, and the consequences may 
fall on them even generations Inter. Τὺ was not 
uncommon to bring the ehildren to the place where 
the oath was taken, and thus make them caplic tly 
and publicly parties to the act and sharers in its 
CONSEYUCTICES, 

These voluntary and oeeasional acts, which per- 
sisted alongside of the stated ritual, were older 
than, and gave rise to, ritual. Phe asking of help 
from the vod in diflieulties or troubles was as old 
as the idea of a gods for in the Anatolian beliet the 
pod was the helper and teacher, The way im which 
he was elheaciously approached naturally came 
eradually to be stereotyped as τα πὰ}. and was 
regarded as revealed by le god, who was in this 
way his own first priest, and teacher of his own 
Tibes, 

(9) Priests.- The original idea whieh gave rise 
to the Anatolian priesthood dias become Gear im 
the preceding investigation. (The priest as the 
bearer of the Divine hLnowledge ; he can teach men 
how toapproach and propitiate the Divine power, 
This knowledge was) Οὐ ΠΥ faueht by the 
Divine Being personally (0 men; in other words, 
the god is the first priest, ΜΟῚ ΤΟΥ ΠΡ as an es- 
ample to his successors the due ceremoutes, The 
Wea of & Divine revelation, through which man 
becomes aware of the nature snd will of God, τς 
here present in a very erude and trade fore: and 
it is hardly possible to distinguish drow ter this 
rudeness is (he real primitive simplicity of a very 
ewly stage, when thonght is hardly separated 
from the sensuous accompaniments through whieh 
if is suggested to men, and how far it) may be im- 
parted by degeneration, «ee. by the stereotyping of 
primitive sensuous forms, and the loss of the germ 
of thought imphented in those forms. 

While the priest in this ancient stage of religion 
possesses the knowledge and inputs it to the 
worshippers, he is not considered to be necessary 
in himself. ‘Phe worshipper, whether a private 
individual who approaches the Deity on behalf of 
himself and his family, or an official or magistrate 
who acts on behalf of the State or body which he 
represents, needs no intermediary between himself 
and the god, Provided he can perform fully and 
correctly his part in the transaction,| the Deity is 
satistied and must respond. The priestor helper 

* This decond purpose frequently passed into the sphere of 
Magic gee (ἡ § TIL (4). 
Τεμτορίκὴ apo τις εἰη τέχνη ἡ ὁσιοτην : Plato, Muth. 14 EB. 
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ix needed only to keep the worshipper right, to 
cuatd lum auainst errors, and to help him to 
understand the way in which the Deity pee or 
conveys information; in other words, the helping 
pest merely acts as instructor, while the wor- 
shipper plays the part of pricst-officiator, and per- 
forms the series of acts which the god himself 
originally did as an example to mankind who come 
after him. 

In this stage there is not, in the strict sense, 
any priest or any sacerdotal order or caste, though 
natmally the Divine knowledge would tend to he 
handed down fiom father to son. Priests in the 
stiuctest sense begin only when a person per- 
manently assunies the place of the god’s represen- 
tative, and plays the part of the god regularly in 
the ritnal as it was rehearsed at the proper 
intervals before a body of worshippers. The priest 
in this fuller sense was ronmental with and helped 
the crowth of an anthropomorphic conception of 
the Deity. He was the representative on earth of 
the god as the priestess was of the goddess ; and 
the two played their parts year after year in the 
Divme drama, which constituted the most im- 
portant part of the growing body of ritual. 

The puest. who represented the god wore his 
dress,* and in some cases, probably inmost, assumed 
his name. Im Pessinus, for example, the chief 
priest was called Atis, as is shown by inscriptions 
of the 2nd cent. Bo. , and undoubtedly this was 
simply the name of the god variously spelt Attis 
or UAtys or Ates, and was asstimed as an officiel 
title, implying that the olliee was ἱερώνυμος, ὁ ἐς the 
Jnnrer dost hus individual name and assumed a 
luenatiie name when he entered on office, 

In Asia Minor the succession to the priesthood 
Was, in all probability, hereditary (according to 
some principle of inheritance not as yet deter- 
muned) in early times. Where the Greek element 
entered sufficiently strongly, this prmeiple was 
nsually altered ; some more democratic prmesple | 
of succession was substituted > and sometimes lite. | 
tenure was changed to tenure fer a penod of tour 
years, or more frequeutly of one year, or occasion- 
ally even of a shorter period. In some of the 
more thoroughly Greek cittes οἵ the coast, such as 
Koythia, the puesthoods of the numberless deities 
were put up te auction by the State, and sold to 
the Iughest bidder. But wherever an early ΟἹ a 
more purely Anatolian and less Hellenized) con- 
dition can be traced, the great prie thoods seem 
to be tor hfe, and to be connected with certam 
families, 

The nuinber of priests, In this fuller sense, 
tended to increase ban Vaiions causes, and to 
hecome a sacerdotal order, ὙΠῸ possession of 
knowledge of the Divine law was a powes ful 
engine, for the body of ritual was steadily crow me 
in volume, and any tistake in it would have 
nullitied its efleet. Attention was entuely con- 
ecentrated on details, and the sphit seems to dive 
been wholly Jost. But the hnowledee of the multi. 
tudinous details required study and teaching ; and 
tlis exused the formation ot a priestly caste or 
order, in which the tradition was handed down, 
The power of that order rested on the inaccessi- 
bility and difficulty of their lore, and on the ignor- 
ance of the worshippers; and lieuce there was 
every temptation to heep up that ignorance, to 
multiply details of cultus and make the knowledge 
of it harder, and to create a bar of separation le- 
tween the priestly order and the Tenine. But no 
details are known, though the general principle 
ny be confidently assumed. 

Moreover, as the gieat religious centres or Hiera 
grew ante iinporfanee (see g LV (4), above), they 
requiced ἃ permanent stall of priests and ministers, 

* See Cues and Bish of Phrygia, 1. pp. 66, 108, 110, 
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in order that the increasing number of persons 
who frequented them might always tind help and 
counsel, In turn the increase of the permanent 
staff at the great //tera tended to to-ter the growth 
of the established ritual, Instead of merely aiding 
the individual worshipper to pertorm one single 
act of the Divine action which suited his special 
vircumstances at the moment, the priests of each 
Hieron on stated occasions set the whole Divine 
drama before the eyes of bodies of worshippers. 
While this more elaborate ceremonial had its 
justification In producing a certain good effect on 
the spectators, and in imparting ideas to them, yet 
there was the strongest temptation for the per- 
manent priests to retrain from emphasizing this 
aspect of the ceremonial, and to elaborate the 
spectacular side in the way described above. In 
the simpler Anatolian system of society this 
strengthened their power (8 VIIT (7), below) ; and in 
the developed Hellenic system it added to the 
wealth and influence of the dteron by attracting 
immense crowds to the great festivals accom- 
panymy the annual (er in rare cases biennial) 
ceremonies. 

Thus there was, necessaily, a large establish- 
ment maintained at the principal religious centres : 
see $ FV (4). Besides the great priesthoods there 
were required Jarge numbers of inferior priests, 
menistre and ministre, to perform the details of 
the cultus (see § H, above) and propheey and give 
attention to the worshippers and the offerings ; 
also Aierodvulut, of whom there were many thou- 
sands at the greatest JZiera. The hierodouloe had 
become serfs or slaves attached to the //ieron in 
Various ways, and were protected and governed by 
the theocatic administiation of the ΤΠ γον τ on 
the female Aweredonio, see § VITT (2), below. 
Finally, there was a class of persons called hee, ve: 
see next § (10). 

Jt is clearly established by numerous cases, that, 
in later tumes at least, there was a college of priests 
in every religious centie in Anatolia. ‘Thais college 
Wasi lneruchy, with distinet gradation of authority 
and allotted duties. ΑἹ Pessinus a priest ib described 
as occupying the fifth or tenth place im order of 
rank; and in other cases where the evidence shows 
only that there was a chief and various subordi- 
nate pliests, we may probably assume trom the 
analogy of Pessinus that striet gradation extended 
throughout the college. Every religions aet was 
probably the work of the puiests as a ΤΑΥ͂ (though 
the chief priest would be the Jeader); and this fur- 
nishes some argument in favour of the Bezan read- 
ny lepecs in Ac 1444, where Prof. Blass condemns 
that reading on the incorrect ground that there 
was only one priest for exch temple. 

(10) Lierot.—This class of persons, mentioned at 
Ephesus and many other religious centies, and 
evidently very numerous, have been much dis- 
cussed, with varyimg results, by many modern 
writers. Their status 1s very obscure. The 
opinion advocated in the writer’s Cifics and 
Boshopries of Phrygia, i. VAT#., is that the hieros 
are merely a modification of the non-Helleni¢ in- 
stitution of the Aicrodoulot under the inflaence of 
Hellenic institutions and spirit. The hierudouloc 
were serfs, but not slaves ; whereas the Greek law 
knew only the grand distinction between treemen 
aud slaves. The peculiar relation of the hiero- 
doulot to the Hieron gave a power to the latter 
Which was alien to the HeHenie spinit; and the old 
hicrodouloi seem to have been transformed in the 
Hellenized cities into an inferior order of the city 
population, distinct ahke from citizens and from 
resident strangers and from freedmen. The rela- 
tion of the hierot to the Hieron, and their ser- 
vice at the J/ieron, seem to have been more a 
voluntary matter; and violation of it was left 
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to be dealt with by the god; it was not: enforced 
as a rue by legal action. 

VIL. INFLUENCE ΟΝ SoctLTY AND Lirn. —Lt is 
ἃ necessary part ot our task to observe the beating 
of this religion and aitual en social lite; but, this 
subject is too obscure to justify any general state- 
ments of a very positive hand ; and only avery few 
details can here he mentioned, 

(1) Marriyge.—There is unmistakable evidence 
that a manage ceremony of a religious nature ex- 
sted, and that this ceremony stood in close rela- 
tion to a part of the ritual of the Mysteries. In 
fact, the mairiaze was, as it were, areproduction by 
the bride and bridegroom of wscene trom the Divine 
life, de. from the mystic diama. ‘The tormula, 
‘T escaped evil: PE found better, * was repeated 
by the celebrant. who was initiated in the Phrygian 
Mysteries ; and the same formula was pronounced 
as part of the Athenian manage ceremony. 
Another formula, ‘T have diunk trom the dgue- 
ballon? t Was pronounced by the initiated ; and 
diinking from the same cup has been proved to 
have formed part of a ceremony performed im the 
temple by the betrothed pau.) Τ απ distuactly 
stated by a grammianian that the mariage cere- 
mony took the form ot celebrating the ‘* Holy 
Mainage’ in honour of the Divine pair.g At mar- 
Mages in Athens cerlain instruction was imparted 
to the contiacting pau by the priestesses of Demeter 
and Athena. 

Vhe ritual of the Mysteries as reported to us 
does not contain, it is tine, any Wea of marmaye 
between the goddess and the god, but on the con- 
tary presents a series of incidents of violence and 
deceit; and, as we have seen, the whole story 18 
taken stiaieht from the life of nature as seen in 
anunals and crops Undoubtedly, the suggestion 
fiom these incidents would seem to he that the 
Divine life, which is to tomm the model and ex- 
emplar for mankind, was of that rude and savage 
hind. But it must be remembered that our imfor- 
mation comes from opponents whose object was 
only to punt the horiois, and not to give a fair 
judement of the ritual as a whole. Wile we 
must admit the truth of everything they say, we 
must add what they have omitted; and in all 
probability they have omitted the reconcihation 
and the exhibition of the progress of life to ἃ higher 
level thaough the influence of religion. That some 
such cxhibition formed part. of the Mysteries is 
made practically certain by certain allusions among 
the pagan authorities. The forma, ΚΤ escaped 
evil: L found better,’ implies it. So does the whole 
tone of the defence which the ancients vive of the 
Mysteries. We suppose that the idea of Tegal 
union and of marriage formed part of this ealubi- 
tion and improvement. 

Diels, Sebydlanesche Blatter, po 48, has observed 
that part of themarnage ritual wis almost Το τα] 
with the purilicatory ceremonies practised in the 
Mysteries (compare also δ). Remach’s ingenious 
paper, χοῦ. Archéul., Sept. 101, p. 210): the con- 
nexion was suggested tentatively ino the present 
winters fist. Com. on Galatians, po. 90; and it 
mary now be regarded as proved. 

Ttis an extremely nuipoitant fact that the Inunan 
marriage ceremony was thus celebrated by tons 

* fouyov γαχὸν εὗρον ἀμείνον (Demosth, de Cor 250) 

ἡ ἐκ xupBarov mevoxe. ΕΛ ΠΟ, de bir, Prof Relay 1s 

} The proof 1s given in the present writer's 1] δέον ead Com on 
the Hpustle to the Galatians, pp, od-01, and 15 here strengthened 
by details there onutted 

$ οἱ γαμουντες ποιοῦσ; τώ Ail χαὶ τῇ Hee bpoor pour: Ler, 
Khetor p. O70 Porson, Ὁ. 345 Navel ‘The στα απ prob- 
ably did not correctly apprehend the nature of this tact, 
which he must have got from a good authonty  Usener in 
“μοι Mus xxx. Ὁ. 227, assumes that the reference as to the 
Atheman ‘Holy Marriace,’a fer tivabwellhuownat Athens. But 
the Heros Gaines was hnown elsewhorc, and the true meanmy 


of the grammmarian’s words is centunl, as slated in the text 
above. 
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taken from the Mysteries; and the conclusion 
must be that the human pair repeat the action in 
the way in whieh the god and goddess first. per- 
formed and consecrated it, and that, in fact, icy 
play the prrts of the god and goddess in the sacred 
drama. This single example is, as we may be sure, 
typical of a whole series of actions. We have seen 
also that some, probably all, domesticated animals, 
Intended (ὁ beeaten, were Slain and ΒΟ ΠΟΛ} accord- 
mg to an elaborate ritual (§ TL (9)); and we may 
accept as Εἶν probable the general principle that 
all the important acts of life were regarded as re- 
Heions ceremonies, whieh must be performed in the 
proper fashion, as inangurated by the god or goddess 
and taught by them to men Every important 
stave in life was modelled on what the goddess o1 
the Divine pair had done, and thus each staze was 
consecrated by a sort of sacrament. The subjects 
hoth wide and obsenre: see below, Nos. (5) and (6). 

There are, however, many difficulties conneeted 
with the question of Anatolian mariage which 
must first be noticed bitetly. 

The practice of marnage between such near 10- 
lations as father and dauehter, mother and son, 
brother and sister, 1s often desertbed as common in 
Asta Minor, This disregard of the common restiie- 
tions on marie is mentioned usually as char- 
acteristie of tithes or persons, eailed Alaquset, 
Jmmngiant from Peraa, and diffused over Cappa- 
docia, Plirygia, and Galatia, who retained ἀπ Ὁ 
the Christian penod their mysterious ritual, wor- 
shipped fie, το πρὶ from slaying animals (though 
they employed other people to hill the animads 
Which they required for food) * But we must. be 
struck with the fact that, except as reeaids the 
worstap of fre, we know that all the eli acteristies 
attiiduted to the Maecusei are clearly marked in 
the Anatolian ritual Phe mystie ritual of the 
Diane life consisted of a series of imeestuous 
wnions, The slaying of an animal for food was 
an ΠΡ] ΗΑ act, and the Impiety was punished in 
the ritual (8 ΠΠ] (9), though the animal slain was 
eaten. Basil, who is one of our authorities about 
the Macuser, deserrbes marriage by capture as 
practised and ποὺ harshly judged by ordinary 
opinion im his own time.} Now, marrage by 
violence is characteristic of the mystie drama 

(2) flerrodoutar, — In this connexion another 
socnil tact must be noted, viz, ceremonial prosti- 
tution of the female heerodontoi or slaves of the 
sanctuary. ‘This custom as known to have been 
widely practised at the great centres of Anatolian 
religion, Stribo mentions it at Komana and othe: 
Eastern centies, In the West it was characteristic 
of Lydia generally τὰ and the women who contri- 
buted to build the grave of Alyattes were only 
employing ina sacred purpose the money wlich 
belonged to the goddess. This duty was ouginally 
or theoretrently meumbent on all unmarried women 
for a senson ; but how far it was practically acted 
on hy people in general we have no means of deter- 
mining.  Durme the Greeo- Roman period it seems 
(xo far as the scanty evidence pernits any jude- 
ment) to have been carried into effect by women 
of oi1dimary society only in exceptional cases, on 
account of some special vow or some Jivine com- 
mand (given in dream or oracle). But, even in the 
most edueated period and society, the custom, 
though doubtless regarded as a mark of snpersti- 
tion and devotion to an un-Helleme eult, was re- 


*Vuschius, Prep. Erang. vi. pp 276, 279 (Viger); Basil 
Cas Ppt 258: sec an article (bv the present writer) in the 
Quarterly Remew, vol 180, No 372, p 425 

{1 Quarterly Remew, No, 372, p. 426; Basil, χη 270 

t1n Pliypia, compare, for example, a Roman inseription 
(erected Jy a native of Pisidian Antioch), interpreted and 
printed correctly in Lister Com on “μι to the Galatians, 
» oO) Gnearrect in Katbel, Jnserip. Grae. αἰ. ete., No. 933, 
und chewhere), with Strabo, p. 677. 
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cornized and practised In some cases 85. one of 
the duties of religion by women who apparently 
returned to their ordinary place in society after 
their term of service.* Apart from these devotecs, 
the custom was practised in later tames by large 
numbers of women, slaves of the /Tieron, as ὃ. per- 
innnent. way of life. 

It micht fairly be disputed whether that custom 
belonged to the orginal Anatolian religion, or was 
put of the accretion whieh gathered round it 1m 
the course of its development. Evidenee does not 
exist to warrant a decided opinion ; but the custom 
probably helongs to a more ‘advanced’ and artificial 
state of society than the prinutive Anatolian, and 
is to be ranked as belonging only to its develop- 
ment. This forms part of the ground on which 
rests our opinion that no trace of elevation ean be 
observed in the history of that religion, but that its 
development is simply a degradation. The custom 
is, undonbtedly, not m keeping with the simple 
type which we attribute to primitive Anatolia, and 
seems incongruous wilh the mstitutions deseribed 
in the followmg section. Uf we are right in this 
opimon, then the custom would have to be regarded 
as one of the imstances of Oriental influence (hike 
the horror of the swine in ἃ ITI (6)), due to immigia- 
tion from the Last and long subjection to a sneces- 
sion of Astatie monarehies, ft 1s certainly an 
old-established part. of the religion, gome hack to 
the earliest days of Qniental influence; but we 
beheve it is possible to go back on fairly reliahle 
evidence to an older stage in the history, when the 
women Aserodou/o. were of a diflerent character, 
viz, guardians of the goddess and of her wor- 
shippers. 

(3) Women quards.— The myth of Herakles and 
the Lydian queen Omphale, im which the woman 
wears the hero's arms, winle he sits and spins under 
her command, takes us back to the primitive type 
of βου ον which is desernbed in a series of enrly 
Anatolian legends of the Amazons. Omphale and 
Herakles are obviously types of the Great Goddess 
and her companion or attendant god; and we re- 
member that the Lydian kings fur five centuries 
hoasted to be descendants (ie. representatives in 
orderly snecession) of the fist priest-lung TerakJes. 
The tale of the hero Adiles dressed as a woman 
and spraning in the fainly of L-yhomedes is another 
example of the way in which Gaicek faney worked 
up that primitive custom: Achilles is a hero of the 
north coast of Asia Minor and of some points on 
the Greek coast. 

The Great Goddess, the protecting and guarding 
mother of her people, had her attendant women. 
These were armed as wartvors, and were called 
Amazons in Gieek legend, where fantastie chi - 
acteristics are assigned to them... But thatoa eal) 
foundation lies under those fanciful tales is certain, 
We ean dimly desery τὰ primitive history Ute 
Amuzons, the servants of the native Anatolian 
goddess, contending, on the banks of the Sanvat tos, 
aeainst the immigrant Phoyges from Europe, 
among whom Priam fought as a young leader of 
the Western tribe.§ 

The women servants of the goddess are to he 
considered as resembling her in part of her char. 
acter as her active and armed mavistre, In Ephesus 
they were the melissai: or working bees, while the 


* Soo Ramsay, Church in Rom Emp p so7f; Livt. Com on 
Galatians, pp 40, 20. 

t The present writer formerly erred in considering τί, to he 
a relic of the primitive stage in Anatohan religion, the orderly 
analysis of that rebgion, above given, shows that it belongs 
to its degradation. Marriage was the origina) rule, though 
with barbarous usages; promiscuity belongs to the plage of 
detenmoration 

fiuis an mteresting Wlustration of the view stated in § ΠῚ 
(yan? § VI (3), that the modern discoverer of the sex of the 
working bees. Dr. Warder, called them ‘true Amazons, 

ὁ εὐ, in 184-190, 
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goddess was the queen bee. The sexual side of 
the melissai, alike in the bee and the priestess, is 
not developed : the wenitre therefore must have 
been young, and their term of service was part of 
their education. Evidence has perished as regards 
the women servants of the goddess; but am all 
probability at the conclusion ut their term of ser- 
vice they passed into ordinary society, and in the 
eeremonial of mariiaee went (hrouch Che ceremonies 
above described, imitating the aetrons and fate of 
the goddess. The opinion stated by the present 
writer, that a number of those armed servants ot 
the goddess are portiayed on the wall ot the 1reck- 
sanctuary at Boghaz-Kheu,* lias not been adopted 
by recent scholars ; but the argument against αἰ, — 
the dailure of any indication of the temaje form in 
the breast—has no force in view of the character of 
the menistre as active cuards, in whom the sexual 
type is so slightly developed as to be moyperceplible 
in their fully draped and armed forms. 

In the primitive Anatolian period the women 
ministre must be taken to have been real guardsaus 
of the eoddess and agents of her government 
(which she exercised through her piiest-king), trne 
Amazonsor armed τη, But history changed : 
the plateau became asubyect land 5 society manners, 
wud needs altered, and the ἔριν neces sarity lot 
their original character. Durme this change we 
may believe that then development into the slaves 
of the sanctuary, as we see them im the more de- 
veloped pertod, occurred. ‘There was au clement 
m the old weenisfra, hinted at in leeend, which 
could be intensified and systematized so as) to 
transtonm them into the later ἀμ) οὐυκέοι τ Wut 
the joinitive clement was essentially diflerent 
from the organized savagery of the tume of the 
decradation, (2). 

(4) Se/p anedilation.- The most remarkable ex- 
ample of the way in whieh the individual man 
imitated im his acts the life of the Deity. was in 
the practice of nmtilation. The fate of the god, 
the consort of the Gaeat Goddess, had hallowed the 
act; and it was famulior to all as part of the treat- 
ment prescribed by the Divine regulations for 
domesticated animals. Not merely was it: prac- 
tised on occasion of great religious festivals as a 
part of the ritual, not merely was ib almost cer- 
tainly the presenbed and necessary condition, 
originally, for the puest who represented the god 
in the 1itual; it was also often performed on 
themselves by individuals in a state of relierons 
excitement, induced by some crisis of their own lite 
or of the country m which they lived. On the 
origin of this ecremony, see § ΠῚ (7). 

This act was alien to the character of Hellenic 
civilization and religion ; and was always regarded 
with honor and contempt by the Gaeek sprit as 
the crowning proot of the barbarity and vulgarity 
of Anntohan superstition, as in the «δα Οἱ 
Catullus (which follows a Greek made). 

(5) Bared?.—In a rehgion which taught, ex- 

plicitly ot umplicitly, that men are childien of the 
Godde-s Mother, and at death return to the mother 
who bore them, αἱν 1s natural (hat great sanctity 
should he attached to graves and sepulehral rites. 
Tn fact the religion of the grave is the religion οἱ 
the household, and Jies at the toundation of τὸ- 
higion in general. The dead min, as beroized ot 
deified, was 1epresented under the form Οἱ the 
Deity, and one of the commonest later ty pes was 
the Norseman-god, § JIT (5). 
This is an exceedingly wide subject ; and moie 
can be learned about it than aluut any other 
department of Anatolian religion. The principal 
points may here be brietly stated. See also § LX (1). 
The prave was conceived as the house or home of 
* Journal of R. Asiatic Society, 1883, p. 14f.: the relief is 
reproduced by Perrot, Lstotre de 1’ Art, 1v. p. 643. 
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the deceased; and the word οἶκος is sometimes 
applied to it in epitaphs. Bul, masmuch as the 
dead man is now part of the Divine nature, more 
fiequently the grave is conceived as his temple, 
His tight to the sole possession of it was gunided 
with jealous care, for, ib any unauthoruzed corpse 
gains entianee, this mtiuder will share in the 
oflerings and honow:, of the temple, and thus im 
the godhead of the deceased (tor the dead man’s 
godhead consists practically om the eultus and 
vflerings paid to lim; a sod unworshipped is a 
dead god), If as noteworthy that the sepulchral 
lnscliptions guard tar more earctully against in- 
tinsion than against mere injury done to the 
tomb: imjgury can readily be reputed, but intru- 
sion, αὐ once successtul, is hardly repatauble.* 

Then the making of the grave and the ercetion 
of & tombstone was a dedication to the Deity; and 
the epitaph on the grave was expressed often in 
the form of a prayer (and, of Comse, a vew aceom- 
panvine at) to the Deity with whom the dead 
person was identified. Mveu when a person, during 
his itetune, prepared his own grave, he expressed 
the epitaph im the form of a prayer and dedication 
lothe Deity.p It was a duty which ove owed to 
God to make a crave. 

Thus every ΕΝ χα crave was also a ΒΗ ΠΙῸ or 
temple. Accotdinely, Chere is ne torec in the argu- 
ment, Whieh many witters have employed, that 
such ἃ miontunent as the famous seulptured rock 
Which bears the dedication ‘to kme Midas’ (MUS AL 
FANAKTE]) wes a enlt-shiine, and therefore can- 
nob have beeu a sepulchral monument in truth 
ib was both  Sumbaly, some ot the ται in the 
Phiygian dand have probably autilitertan purpose, 
beme intended to serve as watleb-towers and rond- 
maiks, But they were, in all probability, also 
sepulelnal Tt was desied to give them permanent 
sanctity, and (his end was attained by the grave 
inside, with the religion attached to it. Probably 
tas not too bold to ley down the general prineiple 
that the sanctity of a locabty was generally, in the 
primitive Anatolian system, contumed by the awe 
attaching to the prave-temple. That principle 
remains to a laree extent im torce still Sacred 
places are numerous all over the country ; and in 
niimost every one the sacredness is coufirmed by, 
0} tounded on, the awe attaching to the supposed 
vrave of some sant or hero. The tact that the 
wave is often demonstrably fictitious (as when the 
hero is a mere myth, or has several graves in 
different places) shows how stiongely the need tor 
uw wave in every holy place is still felt: by the 
Anatolian mind. ‘The prontitive custom m Greece 
of burying in the house, consecrated wud puarded 
the tamily home. ὦ 

The essential parts of the erave-monmment. were 
analtar and adoor; and the (wo typreal formes of 
eravestone in later Phiyeis were developments of 
the altar and of the door. The to1mer at least 
Tretamed the name, and as ealled ‘the altar’ im 
mumberless inseriplions. On this altr-lombstone 
there is sometimes eneraved, apart from the epi- 
taph (and even on a diferent side from it), the 
word Sdoor? (θύμα); and this custom obvion-ly 

* Cities and Bishopries of Phryyia, i pp 99f., 348 Gi V4) 

t These statements, made at fist mm eaplanation ot the 
identity im form, appearance, aud ceneral character between 
@iave-monuments and pboues recording a prayer und vow or 
dedication, were Controverfed: by Prot) A. Rorte; but he has 
sinee published a stone whose inser ption 1 purely a dedication 
to the god, exeept that at the end the dedicator adds the eepul- 
chial form xcs ἑαυτῶ Gav, proving beyond question that the 
dedicatory sLone was at the same time the gravestone over his 
imtended tomb, We are now agreed that. this custom was char- 


aetenistically Phiywian, but the presomt weiter sees far more 


examples of it than Prof. Korte admits, 
{See above, § ἘΝ (@2)> also Ramsay, ‘Pormanent Attachment 


of Reherous Vencration to Spectral Sites in Asia Minor,’ pub- 
lished in Transactions of the Orwental Congresa at London, 
189%, p. 381. 
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arises from the feeling that a dour was essential 
and must be indicated, even if only by a word. 
We have already seen that, in later grave-monu- 
ments, members which ovginally had a meanme 
were indicated by some part of their oreinal torm, 
and becume mere conventional ornament. We 
may suppose that the door was simply an essential 
part of the house or temple in which the dead god 
dwelt, while the altar was necessary for the living 
worshippers to lay their offerings on.* 

It was probably on the worship of the dead that 
the worship of Divine personal beings was built 
up. The dead parent links the family with the 
Divine nature. Any ineaplicable misfortune Οἱ 
mischance was often attarbuted by the Greeks to 
some neglect of this cult, and expiated by special 
attention to the dead. Among the Greeks the 
special sacrifice to the dead hero took place on lis 
birthday, and was called γενέσια or γενέθλια quite 
as often as νεκύσια. Amone Christians, on the 
contrary, the day of death of a marty: was cele- 
brated as hus dics natalis, buth amto his true 
lite. 

The cult of the dead was therefore of prime im- 
portance, and this applies as much to Greece as to 
Anatolin. Here, too, the gods had set the evx- 
ample, which was to be followed in the case of 
men. ‘The grave of Zeus, the σα αν ot Achilles, 
and so on, formed an imtesial part of the equip- 
ment of their worship. The worship of the heroes, 
we the Divine dead, bulked tar more largely in 
Greck life and religion than would appear from a 
superficial survey of the literature. ‘This is partly 
due to the fact that the cult of the dead was part 
of the half-submerged archaic religion, believed in 
by all, but not made prominent in public life. Dut 
even In the literature it is often evident, and mast 
always be understood as the substratum ou which 
ill social life rests. 

(6) Brotherhood: and guilds. —\f the ritual of 
the Mysteries was used as a sort of scerament to 
consecrate or give the Divine sanction to marriage 
and the other unportant steps in the family life of 
man, so that the family was united and constituted 
and maintamed by Divine law, the same seems to 
have been the case in the formation of associations 
and unions wider than the family. Such groups 
played a highly important part in Anatohan 
society. Originally, in the simplest form of prini- 
tive society, there was probably only the one wider 
στοῦ, the village, united in the region of the 
central sanctuary οὐ Lfieron [see (7)]. The ritual 
of the Mysteries (to use the later Greek name 
anachronistically) constituted the bond to hold 
the village together. All were brothers, because 
all knew in the mystic ritual that they were the 
children of the Great. Mother. 

But as life and society became more complex, as 
towns became too large for wa common bond of 
ritual to hold them (while no common municipal 
bond existed, such as the Gieek city oflered), 
groups of persons with common mterests and pur- 
suits were formed, some as trade guilds, some for 
other purposes, They are known under many 
names, Boukolol, Korybantes, Hymnodoi, Saty1o1, 
οἴ, but all were united in a cemmon ritual; 
and an essential part of this lay in the common 
meal and the cup of which all partook. There can 
be no doubt that the ceremomual was similar to 
that of the Mysteries, and was of the nature of a 
sacrament or religious consecration of the common 
tie, and yet no direct: evidence can be given, or is 
hkely ever to be found. But the indirect evidence 

* Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1884, p. %53; Cities and 
Bishopries of Phrygia, 1. p. 99f., i. pp 367, 89. 

1 Cites and Bishopmes of Phrygia, ας p. ΘΟ ΤΥ, πὰς pp. 859, 6380. 
See also the following note, and (among other places) Athen. 


Mittheil 1399, p. 179f., where the priest of Dionysos Kathe- 
gemon 18 head of a list of Boukoloi, 
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seems conclusive : the most general name for the 
members of any association is symbilar (* those 
who live in association’), but the term symunystat 
is occasionally used as an equivalent ;* and this 
term seems conclusive, for it is inexplicable unless 
the symbiotae were united by the tie of the com- 
mon nrystic ritmeal. 

The unty of the brotherhood or society was 
consecrated, therefore, by the common meal and 
the common cup from which all drank: this was 
the ritual of the Mysteries, according to the for- 
inula, 1 ate from the tympunon: 1 drank from 
the Aymbalon’; where the names of the sacred 
instiuments of the Mother-Goddess are given to 
the common dish and the common cup. The 
Christian idea of breaking a common loaf was 
pethaps peculiar to Christianity, and due to the 
dnect mstitution of the Founder: the common 
meal of the pagan societies probably followed the 
usual practice of simple Oriental meals, m which 
“uch guest has his own loaf, though all eat from 
a common dish, But that cating trom one loaf 
nuplies brotherhood is an old iden. 

(7) Governnunt and administration.—The form 
of social organization which, in the histories 
period, was characteristic of Anatolian was the 
village-system,{ which is offen contrasted with 
the Inehly articulated and self-governing muni- 
cipality {πόλι} of the Hellenes. The people dwelt 
in groups of houses ealled villages: at the head of 
each village was a Aomarch, who represented it to 
the supreme ἀπ πολὺν, which in the street Ana- 
tolian system was the pruesthood of the neighhour- 
ing temple (ἱερόν) as representative of the Divine 
power in human foim. The government was in 
theory a theocracy : in practice the priest (usually 
hereditary, according to some uncertain system. of 
inheritance) or priest-dynast was autocratic, as 
speaking i the name of the Deity. One restric- 
tion of his power Ty in the tact that intimation 
of the Divine will was often conveyed to wor- 
shippers in dreams; but even in this case the 
interpretation of the dicam usually required aid 
fiom the priesthood. ‘Beyond this there was no 
education, and no State, and probably little or no 
formal law.’ ? 

In what relation this system, as we find it later 
in practical working, steod to the primitive Ana- 
tohan system as uncertium It, shows obvious 
traces of development, ino that the mother has 
become less promiment, and the male clement 
more iuportant. Thus dine of development was 
wnevilable. Πα! races were usually in- 
sulliciently provided with women; and armed 
conquerors maust certainly have consisted mainly 
of inen. The conquering race, therctore, nist 
tahe wives from the conquered race; and the 
social position of women necessarily deteriorated 
when the conquering caste was mainly men, and 
the women for the most part belonged to the sub- 
jugated people. In the earliest period there can 
be little or no doubt that theocracy was the ruling 
system 3 but the way in which 1 was worked, and 
the exact position of Women in the priesthood, 
lemMain uncertain. Further, we know that there 
were in early Anatolia imperial systems and great 
monarchies ; but what was the relation in which 
they stood to the theocracy is obscure. We may 
be confident that the Herakleid dynasty in Lydia 
1uled as priest-kings, each new lung representing 
the god Lerakles, consort of the Great Goddess 
(as We see in the myth of Herakles and Omphale) ; 


* οἱ συμβιωταὶ καὶ συμμυσταί, Where the two names are em- 
braced under the common article, and thus identified: see 
“Ztebarth, Giriech. Veremswesen, pp. 62, 206. The subject ig 
(reated more fully in J/istor, Com, on Corinthians, § sna. ff, 
inthe “2positor, Dec. 1900. 

ἡ ὠπειτο κωμηδὸν 18 the expression of Strabo. 

t Histor. Com. on Galatians, p. 40, 
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and it is probable that the inheritance passed in 
the female line, and the hing reigned as consort of 
the heiress.* The natural inference that the same 
practice existed in the ancient empire of the cen- 
tral plateau, whose chief city was at Boghaz-Keui, 
and in the later kingdom of Tyana, is valueless, 
while we have no information as to the relation of 
this chief priest-king to the priests of the many 
sacred centaes (hroughout. the Jand (cach of whieh 
was, presumably, a small theocracy for its sur- 
rounding village or villages). The supposition that 
the empire consisted of a loose aggegate of separ- 
ate theocracies would not account tor the greut. 
size and imperial character of the city at Boghaz- 
Keul; and we are at present redueed to mere 
conjecture; but evidence is hkely to be dis- 
covered, when the hieroelyplic inseriptions of 
the country are deciphered. 

(8) Household proteqes.— A class of persons who 
are called in documents of the Noman period by 
various names, ein, Operrot, ὑρύμματα, Opera, 
iue frequently mentioned im Asia Minor. In the 
Nioman period they are identified almost com- 
pletely with foundlines, Ge. infants exposed by 
their parents and brought up asa speculation by 
strangers with a view to selling them for prolit: 
such foundlings were not peculiar to Asin Mino, 
but known generally oser the Empire, and τὸ- 
scripts relating lo them were issued by Vespastan, 
Titus, and Domitian for the province of Achaia, 
and by Trajan for Bithynia,{ and their status and 
rights formed a frequent. subject for Imperial 
legislation. But in the inseriptions of Asia Minor 
these profegés are mentioned so frequently in 
epita fe as to prove clearly that under that name 
ja included atso some class of persons peculiarly 
characteristic of the country. They are generally 
mentioned immediately after the children, and 
are sometimes distinguished from and mentioned 
before slaves, so that it is hardly possible to regard 
them as rerne, slaves born and brought up in the 
household, although we would not deny that. the 
term possibly may sometimes have that sigmifiea- 
tion. This class is at present of quite unknown 
character and oriein, | 
back to ἃ yiimitive custom — some Anatolian 


institution similar to, yet distinct from, Ghe Roman ' 


eleentcla. In a Bithynian inseription, a husband 
and wife and their protectress (θρέψασα ἡμῶν used 
as a noun) have a common tomb: all thice have 
the same nomen, Which the two θρέμματα must 
have received from the protectress ; hut the two 
were not the children of the proteetress cither by 
nature or adoption, for they were jree to mais 
one another. The inseription, No 36, in €%/& 

and Bish. of Phrygia, shows a case am which a 
child had been exposed ins accordance with a 
dream and brought up by another person, and 
yet the parents retain some rights over hin. 
The tie uniting the protegé and the protector was 
evidently a close and sacred one; but the sub- 
ject is one for further investigation, and nothing 
positive can yet be laid down with regard to it. 

(9) Leligious influcnces on socetl conditions,— 
While immigration, war, and conquest are favom- 
able to the male sex, it may conversely be assumed 
that. the high position of women and the influence 
exercised by, and respect paid to, the mother in 
the primitive Anatolian system. imply the long 
continuance of a peaceful condition amid a settled 
and, so to say, autochthonous people, such that 
the importance of motherly care 1. promoting 
social davelomnent had {01} opportunity to make 
itself thoroughly appreciated. 

In our brict survey of the prominent features of 

*The evidenee jis collected by Gelzer in Rhem. Museum, 


Χχχν, p. 519 fF, (cf. xxx. ἢ. 6). 
t Phony, Ep. ad Ἴτυ). οὐ, 66, Cities and Bash. ii. νυ». 646, 


mt probably it takes us. 


/ the primitive Anatolian religion, it has become 
, clear that this religion was originally a consecra- 
; tion of the rules and practices which were useful 
, and almost necessary in actual life. While it can- 
, not be jn oved in detail, yet all the evidence points 
| to the conclusion, that in this 1cligion the hie of a 
| Simple commnunity was oidered and preseribed 
| from birth to death in a series of religions formule 
1 for personal conduct, personal purity, relation to 
| others in the family and the community, manage- 
ment of the household and of avriculture and farm 
economy. A great deal which, in recent times, 
‘has ceased to be familiar to the poorest and the 
Teast educated classes was, in that early time, 
, entoreed on all as obligatory religions ceremonial. 
‘In modem times this growing renorance of the 
‘fundamental principles on which comfort, pro- 
| priety, and happiness in life depend, is felt. to be 
ἐν senious danger alike among the most. civilized 
» peoples, and in the Jess eivilized Christian nations 
‘dike the Russtan. ft cannot be dented that. the 
i tendency of the Christian Chnich to concentrate 
' teaching on theoretical dogma and Church mtual, 
,and to lose hold on the practical household life 
of the people, has contributed to spread thus nor: 
ance hy eradually allowing the ancient stock of 
practical household wisdom to fall into oblivion, 
‘and sometitnes even actively discouraging it as 
‘involved with superstition. 
( = =We have laid little stress on the barbarous cle- 
| ments in the Anatohan enlius, bat have omitted 
them or passed them over hightly. Partly this is due 
| to the facet that in many eases they seem to result 
‘from demadation of the primitive religion, due to 
' the influence of Του οὐρα conquerors and immagants, 
ἐπ accompanied by a probable deterioration of 
| the orginal people. Jn other eases the barbarous 
| elements are original, and correspond to the equip- 
j ments and smionundings of prmifive Anatolian 
raocdety: these might profitably be investigated 
with a view fo acquiring a better idea of that 
society, but time and wide know ledyve on the part 
of the Investigator are required. 

The talwe to develop the higher side of the 
Anatolian religion is doubtless due to many causes, 
The country was on the lughway of arnues, and 
the uncertainty and suflering consequent thereon 
were unfavourable to orderly development, while 
the best and most. spirited element in the people 
was most caposed to extermination under the 
successive foreign conquerors, Nothing is more 
destiuetive to the highest qualities of JIruman 
nate than the presence of an entirely uncertam 
nnd eaplicons, yet serious and eve: dreaded, danger. 
In the succession ot military conquerois the inter- 
mixture of foreign religious elements was often 
brought about m the worst way, viz. though the 
mstiumentality of a rude, utal, uneducated, and 
therefore superstitions Orental soldiery, which lad 
received not even military discipline. 

The unquestioned and absolute domination of a 
priesthood was also unfavourable to devclopment. 
The element of prophecy, in the sense of becoming 
sensitive to the Divine will and interpreting αὐ with 
reference to contemporary events, was recognized, 
but seems to have been kept entirely under the 
control of the ofheial priesthood. Mureover, the 
succession of priests in Anatolia was largely or 
atogether hereditary (according to unkuown rules 
of inhetitanee): this increased {he east-iron and 
unprogressive natnie of priestly rule. Ef, as seems 
probable, the chief priest in early tines had to be 
a emnuch, that must have turther dehased the 
charaeter ot the priesthood ‘thus there was no 
opportunity for the growmg we dom of the national 
mind to declare itself, since the nation outside the 
priesthood seems to have been piven over to ignor- 
ance and practical slavery: or, rather, there was 
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probably no nation snd no national lite, but merely | remain in the country of the Phrygian kings this 


a congeries of villages. 

IX. History ANp CurnoxoLoay.—(1) Develop- 
ment of the Anatolian Lecligion in history, — Vt 
would be impossible in this place to treat even in 
outline the AoC EloniiGnt of the Anatohan religion. 
The development. was different in every region, 
varying wecording to the diverse historenl vicissi- 
tudes and succession of rmmigrants and conquerors 
in each; and the subjeet would thus be a very 
compheated one. Moreover, as reeards no sinele 
region has even any atblempt been made to collect 
and classify the extremely scauty evidence. We 
ean merely quote a very few examples of the 
process, 

In north-eastern Ploayeia the Gauls settled 
dming the 3rd cent. Be They found there the 
anerent Pliaysaan worslun of Cybele and Attis. 
In many instances we can prove that the Gants 
adopted the reheion of the land, m= aceordance 
With the ancient: belief tliat every dand has at- 
own deities, whose power ms supreme there (of Ὁ ἽΝ 
115). The reheions types on the (ἀμ πὰ com. 
are entirely either Phoy sium or Giceo-Roman, the 
latter charseter coming in Iater. Phe matiuiace 
ceremony Jn the onc recorded anastance wasol the 
Anatolian type>* this metancee belones to the 
family of a chief probably of the 2nd eent. Bc, 
and the noble families were doubtless more ready 
to chance their religious eustoms than the com- 
mon people ; but Gaulish tribes would follow theit 
chiefs. 

It is, however, beyond doubt that the Gauts 
introduced some moditieation into the old worship. 
The Galhe sprit and temper undoubtedly made 
some impression on the character of Phrygo- 
Galatic religion For example, we know that at 
Pessinus, one of the chich entries, where the spinit 
of the aneent reheron continued domunnnat. sane 
little aflected by Helsaeon until the butter half of 
the fist century atte: Christ, an ataneement was 
made ahout Be. 160, whereby half ot the places in 
the collece of Jalests were appropriated to the 
Ganls and halt Jett to the old) priestly famubies | 
We can, however, sey Little with any eontidence 
about the Celie elenent in the Phrygo-Galatie 
religion. That the Gants retained the use of the 
Celtie Janenave as date as the 4th cent. after 
Claast is certain, Dnt how fat they unposed it on 
the old Phiygian subyeet-popilation is uncertain. 

But, when we go further back on the latory of 
Phrygia, we find that the Phrysiaus themselves 
were Inmmgvants from τος who adepted the 
teligion of the native population. he Mother- 
Goddess was seated in the land before the Pin yeruts 
entered it; and mytholoey retained the memory 
of the contest. between the maiugrants and the old 
religion wilh ifs women- guards, the Amazons. ! 
The Plnygian conquerors adopted: the worship ΟἹ 
Cybele, probably imposing then own lumweuaee on 
the mised population, But there ais no trace in 
mythology that the women-gniards were retained 
in the Phrygian system; and we may prohably 
atimbute to this crisis the strenethenme of the 
male element in the Divine idea, and the intio- 
duction of the worship of the God-Thunderer (Hel- 
Jenized as Zeus Bronton) or the God-on-the-Car, 
Benne or Benncus,§ into the Plhaygian worship 

On the other hand, a special mode of Immial was 
retained among the priests of the Phiyeian land, 
evidently the old priestly usnec. ἜΠΟΣ were placed 
apuehton a ruck, wherens in the rock evaves that 


*See the followme footnote. 

Pan thi. pomt and on the whole anlyect, cea fuller discu 
Bonin iistor Cou on Galatians, pp Gt, Sot, ΕΓ ἢ 

2 ollie, an 184-100} 5 see above, § Υ1Π (ἢ) 

§ Journal of Hellenic Staadies, US82, pp 1285 187, p O11 4, 

ii Nic. Damage. in Dindorf, list. Giae Meno. p 162: pre- 
sumably the corpse was put in a pit in the rock. 


eustom was evidently not followed. 

In these two eases we have types of what must 
have oecurred in the many conquests of parts of 
the conutry by immigrant races. There was no 
attempt fo e\termmate or expatriate the old 
people and telivion. The conquerors took part 
of the Jand—sometimes one-third was recognized 
as the proper proportion and shared in the estab- 
ished reheion along with the ancient worshippers 5 
but they aflected the cultus more or less, and im- 
parted to 1t some part of their own nature. 

(2) Local diversity in Anatolian Lteliquon, — 
While we have necessarily directed attention 
miunly to the common charaeter of religion over 
the whole of Asia Minor, it; must be elearly under- 
stood that this community of character was not. 
complete, but that there were gient Joeal diversi- 
ties, which cannot here be properly estimated. 
For example, the East Anatolian religion of the 
watlike evoddess αὖ Komana, who was identified 
by the Romans with Bellona, shows a marked 
tiversity from the true Anatolian type; but this 
is probably to be attnbuted to racial difference. 
More warhke and batharous tribes pressed in from 
the east of the Eupliates (sees 1 (9), above), and 
supermnduced a new stratum of religious ideas and 
lites which belonged to thea own tribal character. 
Similarly, im southem Thrace the Orphie χείλια] 
shows @ character approsunating on one side to 
the Phrygian, Imt alse reventine: clearly a differ- 
ent racial character, viz. that of more barbarous 
tribes accustomed to eat raw flesh. and giving to 
this custom a place and α΄ conseciation im therm 
teheion, ‘This, however, tsa laree subyect 

(3) Chronology. — As to the ane to wiielh we 
are ἄτα back betore we teach the primitive 
Anatohau worship im its uncentaemated form, 1 
ιν πο, possible to aahke any positive estimate. 
The earhest stage πὶ 15 devciepment that as 
attested by external evidence τῷ probably found 
mn the subjeets portrayed im the rock sculptures of 
Dovhaz-heui, which ate commonly dated some- 
where mm the second millenniim betore Christ, 
But there we are already face to faee with a stage 
of contamination with the religion and eultus of a 
people from the cast or north-east: (perliwps in 
some degree alo frome the south-east)—a people 
Who supetimpose anew and ineongiuons stratum 
of religious, social, and govermng ideas on the 
primatave forms, 

Norisal cettam by any means that the Bochaz- 
Kew stiatum was the dist stage superimposed on 
the primitive reheions tonndation Those seulp- 
tures ae of such a diaghly complies chiaacter thiet 
they have as yet resisted all attempts at a com- 
plete solution; and none of the attempts ata 
partial caplanation has commanded general appro- 
bation amons scholars. For practical purposes the 
sculptines are <i! a mere riddle; and hence we 
have been unable in this study to make any use, 
except ina tew supertieial detiuls, ot these earliest 
and most μου το reheious records of wAnatolia, 
But the very taet that they are se compheated and 
obseure funishes probably a suflicient proof that. 
they are not the records of a simple cultus, bu 
of one which had already passed through a com- 
ples process of development and contamination, 

Thus we are redueed to the study ot the de- 
velopment from the imide ἃ method always 
tusatisiaebory, because subjective and fable te 
become fanentnl, bat specially unsatisfactory on 
the ehronolosieal side, for only contact with ex- 
ternal facts gives any anark. of time. Ino the 
devclopment we ate sbrack with the tenacity 
with whieh primitive charactenisties were retamed, 
readily distinguishable from the added elements ; 
and the primitive character sceims autochthonous, 
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springing from the land, stimulated by its atmo- 
spheic, and imposing its character m some degree, 
more or less, on every new peuple or religion that 
entered the land. 

The character of the plateau marks it out as an 
early home of human culture. The soil is fertile, 
the country is level and little exposed to danger- 
ous animals, and in certain districts, where water 
w naturally abundant, cereds ae naturally pro- 
duced in Ποῦ quantity to furnish regular food 
to an cally race of men. The arp of agriculture 
was there taught almost by Nature herself, who 
thus revealed herself as mothe: and teacher of her 
people. ‘The art of irtigation was also taught 
there by the same kindly mother: in some places 
ib is so ensy that the Iite-giving stream, flowing 
flom a great heaven-sent spring (ς LV (3)), seems 
to invite men to divert and distribute its waters. 
The art, when once begun, was readily extended, 
and a country, which is now almost entirely un- 
cultivated, and part of which us loosely indicated 
on Kiepert’s map as déseré sale, in shown by the 
Venus to have supported many lowns and eities 
in early times.* Step by step, and precept upon 
precept, the Goddess-Mother, the Thesmophotos 
of the Boeotian plain and the Athentan plain (sce 
b, § ΠῚ, cdueated her people ; and showed them 
how to make the best of the useful animals, swine, 
ox, sheep, and goat, and Jater also of the horse, 
by proper nurture and careful treatment and 
breeding. "The lustory of the education which she 
vave remains for us mn that Anatolian teligion of 
Which some famt outhne has been tiseed in’ the 
preceding pages. 

If our view is correct, it is obvious that in a 
petter knowledve of the Anatolian woiship les 
the hey to an extremely early staze of human 
development ; and that thus relicion has to he 
compared wath the most μα Πν ὸ stages of the 
known ancient religions of the east Mediterranenn 
lunds. As a rule, even the most ancient Senntic 
cults are hnown to us c¢luefly in’ aw consider- 
ably developed stage ; and the Anatoli religion 
takes us behind them, Un that land true religious 
development was αὐ οἱ by causes at which we 
might guess; and the prmitive revelation of the 
Mothei-Goddess found no prophets and seers to 
carry αὖ to completion: see § VITE (9). 


% THR TWELLENIC RELIGION —In studying the 
development of thought im the stuctly Greek lands, 
we ae imevitably αὐτο ἃ back to an ancient form 
of religion there prevalent, which presented a 
mathed similarity to the simple primitive Ana- 
tolian cultus. The eatent and the Jamuts of the 
suniluity cannot be determined with our present 
knowledge. But everywhere, in attempting to 
comprehend the developed Hellame releion, oue 
finds that it tests on this μα αι. of decp 
religions feeliue, which sometimes was hardly 
articulate, and in that case was often rather looked 
down upon as superstition and δεισεδαιμονία (Ac 17+) 
by the more educated and plulosophic mands, 

I FArLy Greek ReELIGion.—Freqvent refer- 
ences occur in Herodotus to an older Greek or 
VPelasgian religion diflerent in character trom the 
religion of which he conceived Homer and Hesiod 
to be the organizers (11. 53). Arcadia he believed 
to contain more of the Pelasgian character than any 
other part of Greece. Precisely in Arcadia and the 
wljoining parts of the Peloponnesas, the stiongest 
tiaces of such a pre-Hellenic religion are shown 
in the description of Pausanias. According to 
llerudotus (11. 53), the gods of that old religion 


* Tho ‘nomadization’ of Asia Minor has been the chief cause 
of the present desolation : sce Zmpresswons of Turkey, p. 103, 
and the paper already quoted in Geographial Journal, Scpt. 
1902. 
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had no names and no images. The mening of 
this statement ix that statues (ἀγάλματα) in the 
later sense were not used. Symbols of vious 
hinds, however, existed in’ greater number and 
variety pethaps im Arcadia than in other parts of 
Greece ; but Herodotus, who was speaking of the 
antliopomorphizing tendency in religion, would 
not call those rude and non-human embodiments 
ἀγάλματα. Kpithets of a more general character 
were attached to these wods, but not proper ἀπε} 1- 
vidual names: among these epithets we may 
teckon ‘the Great God or Gods’ (θεὸς μέγιστος, 
veoi μέγιστοι), ‘the Pure Gods’ (θεοὶ καθαροί), ‘the 
Good God οὐ Genius ’ (ἀγαθὸς θεός or daluwr), as well 
as ‘the Propitiated Gods’ (θεοὶ μειλίχιοι), ‘the 
Revered Ones’ (Neural), ‘the Kines* (dvaxres), 

In this religion the worship of the Marth-Goddess 
appears in various aspects. She is sumetines the 
physical conception, but more generally is con- 
ceived in ἃ more mortal aspect, as the orderly 
harmonious march of physical phenomena, under 
such epithets as Themis, Harmoma, ete. ‘This 
order is an avenging power that punishes all 
offence against itself: αὖ a then Praaidike, wdia- 
stcia, Nemesis, ete. [Ὁ 1s also connected with 
happiness, wealth, and prosperity, and the god- 
dess is then Tyche, Chryse, ete. The goddess is 
often accompanied by a male genius or deity, 
described as her husband or brother of attendant 
orcluld, He appears as the ἀγαθὸς δαίμων, the yno- 
tecting hero, or the genins of fertilizing power. 

Tiaces of this religion may be found in most 
mits of Greece: 1. Attica, m Borotia, and the 
Nor thern islands, as well as in the Peloponnesus, 
The poddess is akin in nature to the Πα. Lond 
Dea It is a pre-Hellenie rehgion, but it has 
much of the Greek spirit about it. The deities 
liuve In miuny cases as much of moral as of phystweal 
character ; Thenus becomes a Hellenic conception. 
The relation of such older forms of behet to the 
tiue Hellenic religion is well given by ‘lschylus 
(fumen. 110) in his history of the oracle at 
Delphi, where the madual change from the first 
Gata to the latest Apollo is clearly shown. No 
contlict is there said to take place, but the older 
region merges in and is recognized by the later, 
so that the purely physical conception of the 
Earth (Gai) is moralized and harmonized into 
Themis, and ‘Themis is clevated into the highest 
Hellenic type, Pheebus Apollo, through (he inter- 
mediate stage Phasbe, who is evidently a mere 
device to facilitate the tiaunsition in sex, as the 
god Phosbus mherts in right of his sister Pha be, 
On the other hand, “Mselrylus (σε πος 175 1} 
describes the relation of the Hellenie Zeus to the 
older dynasty as that of a conqueror and almost a 
desti oyer. 

These passages are important as showing that 
the Grechs always retained the recollection of ἃ 
certain snecession and development in religion, 
and occasionally they connect. it—and im om view 
nightly—with the succession of traces πὶ Greece, 
where the Jater conquered without destroying the 
older. 

The development of the Parth-Goddess inte 
Themis was exactly paralleled by that of the older 
Demeter into Demeter Zhesmophoros, ‘the mtro- 
ducer of thesmoet’ (Ocopoi, ‘ordanances’), whois known 
chiefly in Beotia, the plain of Athens, and Paros, 
The agicultural idea hes at the bottom of her 
chief festival at the time of the autumn ploushimeg 
and sowing. But that fundamental reterence was 
merged in another idea, viz. the analosy between 
the continuation of the human fanuily and the 
operations of agriculture.* The goddess 'Thesmo- 

*Cf Soph. Csdip. Tur. 110], Asch Sept. 7535 Kurip, 
Ῥέαν. 18, etc.; also the old Attic legal formula it’ apore 
«αἰδὼν γνησίων. See A, § VI(2), (3). 
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phoros founded and presided over sorial order, 
amily life, the functions of women, and the birth 
of children; inarniage was the chief thesmos,* and 
the puestess Thesmophoros cave some instructions 
to newly married couples. A Hellenic touch lies 
in the custom of giving prizes to the most. beauti- 
ful women in Areadia, and apparently also at 
Thenmopyle. f Tere two great Hellenic ideas, 
Jove of beauty and dikang for the competitive 
puneiple, are united in the developed form of the 
rites; but the goddess whose festival was thus 
honoured was Eleusinia and not the more prunitave 
Thesmophoros. 

The resemblance of this Demeter Thesmophoros 
to the outlines of the Anatohan Mother-Goddess, 
as it has been τη σοὶ in the earher part of this 
article, is too obvious to need any words; anil 
Herodotus points out (i. 171) that the Zhesmo- 
phoria rites were formerly practised by the Pelas- 
gian women of the Pefoponnesus, Dut. perished 
When the Dorians conquered the country, except 
in Areadia, where the primitive population and 
ritual remained. © Moyeover, the worship of the 
goddess Thesmophoros was confined to women 
(which marked}y distinguishes her worship from 
that. of the Eleusinian Demeter), and swine were 
saenificed to her by throwing them alive inte holes 
in the ground. These ae very primitive character 
istics, and show that the enlt of this goddess had 
not been developed so muchas that of the Kleu- 
siniwn goddess, who is in the myth marked as an 
11 1 ἀπ with a dong history of σα ον (ἢ) out of her 
Pelasgian germ. 

Pausanias is sometimes inclined to identify those 
earlier conceptions with Hellenic deities. He teels 
that ‘the Good God’? must be Zeus; but about 
the nature of the two Anaktes he expresses doubt, 
which proves that he was struck by some nuked 
diflerence between them and the two Dioseurt. Πὶ 
short, (he Greeks felt that those gods whom they 
counted older, and sometimes called Pelaseian, 
were different from them own pods, and yet. closely 
related to them. ‘Phe sueeession is sometimes de- 
scribed as the imhertance of ehild from parent, 
sometimes as the acquisition by vietor from van- 
quished and even eared gods. ‘Those old deities 
were notin harmony with the later Hellenic gods ; 
there belonged to the older a ginver, sterner, and 
more solemn character; yet there were implicit. in 
them the germs of the double Hellenic conception 
of Olympian and Chthonian deities, on which see 
§ V, below. 

The conservatism: with which, as adule, the old 
cult ideas were preserved in Greece and allowed a 
certain scope alongside of the later, give great his- 
torieal importance to the study of Greek religion. 
Often the institutions of a bygone age retained a 
religions existence long after they had disappeared 
from actual society. 

1. GREEK ΟΝ AND GREEK LAw.—That 
early religion was practically coextensive with the 
whole cnele of public and private Tite. Religion 
was the only sanction which originally existed to 
enforce a custom or strengthen an institution 3; 1e- 
ligion impressed these on the people by constituting 
them into solemn rites binding on all. When in 
the development of the Hellenic system political 
institutions grew and law became a power, the 
legal sanction to some extent replaced the rehgious 
kanction, 

One by one the varions branches of duty between 
members of the State were taken into the ence ὁ] 
Jaw. In earlier times this was often done under 
the adview and approval of the oracles (especially 


* Odussen vine 00, λέκτροιο ταλαιοῦ ἤεπίμεον, 15 0 faint echo of 
the rebeons idea 

t Hesychuus, «7, Πυλαιΐδες 3 Athenwus, xiii. 90, p. 609. 

t Pausamas, vin. xxxvi. 6. 
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the Delphic). One set of duties atter another was 
formulated as a branch of public law sanctioned by 
stated punishments and penalties. In various cases 
the old form was continued alongside of the later, 
and the offender against a law was not merely 
punished legally, but was also formally cursed, t.¢, 
handed over to the punishing care of Heaven. The 
Court. of Areopagus in Athens well exemplifies the 
“λάθη! transtormation of the religious into the 
legal sanction, with the religious forms persisting 
to some extent alongside of the legal. 

But the old sanetion in its primitive form con- 
tinned to reign in the circle of family duties and 
niehts, the duty of children to parents and of the 
younger to the older, the mght of children to pro- 
tection and care at the hands of their parents, of 
the poor to the charity of the richer, and of the 
stranger to hospitality. Tt was the Hrinnyes, the 
old vagne conception of the avenging power of 
nature, older almost than the conception of per- 
sonal gods, who punished any infraction of those 
dies and rights.* Here a conception akin to the 
pumitive one reigned in the developed Hellenic 
thoneht. The /rennyes of the father, of children, 
of the poor, protected their rights and punished 
the violator ; in other words, punishment. was left 
to Divine action, and rarely interfered with by 
human law. Even the inviolabulity of the oath 1s 
desersbed by Westod as protected by the rinnyes, 
who pumtshed bad faith alike among gods and 
men, | 

In the sphere of international law, heralds 
went between States as Divine officials (κήρυκες 
‘Eppot), Α species of international custom, not 
formulated into law im the strict sense, was re- 
copmized as existing between Hellemie States, but 
not. between Gieeks and barbarians 11 but. it was 
considered to be Divine or unwritten liw, if de- 
pended on the conseience and feeling of the indi- 
vidual State, and wits regarded by some more than 
others By the religious, however, 1 was con- 
sidered more binding than the formal Taws 8 

Thus rehiion continued to be a sort of completion 
of public Jaw. Where the Jatter was insuflicient or 
mnapplieable, or beyond the reach of the sufferer, the 
tehgrous sanction was mvoked in the form of i 
cwse. Especially, internationa: obligations were 
guiuded by little more than the religious sanction. 
Any idea of Heileme unity which existed had heen 
the creation of rehzion ; and the rights of even the 
Greek stianeer or traveller, mueh more of the non- 
Greek, were almost wholly Jett to religion. Law 
was mostly confined to the relations between one 
eitizen and another ; and im the eases where (as in 
Athens) αὖ touched the iclation of a resident. 
striuneer to citizens, the stranger aust. be repre- 
rented by a eitizen, and could not himself Jive 
any standing before the Jaw. Similarly, the 
traveller was under the protection of the pods of 
the road. ᾿ 

ΗΠ. Tee ELEMENTS oF HLLLentc RELIGION. — 
Beyond other traceable but. less important influ. 
ences, thiee forces pre-eminently are to be distin- 
guished in the lustory and tormation of Hellenie 
reheion. There was, first, that above-described 
pre-L[elenic cultus in the Greek Jands, to whicn 
we may, like the Gieeks themselves, apply the 
name Pelasgian: that cultus had certainly a very 
strong resemblance to the prinutive Anatolian 
worship, and we have tieely used certain obvionsly 
primitive ceremonies of the Greck lands as evidence 
ol the character of the old Anatolian religion, 


‘Tad, ix, 184, 667, xv. 901; Oduss xiv. 65 compared with 
wa ἀτὺ Phe names of the 26} 7} Μ 5 as personal beings are of 
later origin: the vers plural is a development 

1 Op su2; Theor, 221, 

ἢ κοινοῖ τῆς “ιλλαόος νόμοι: νομιζόμενα “MAAnosS κοινὰ τῶν KD λήνων 
νομέα OY δίκα.α 3 οἵ. Thue. i. 69, 1v. 97, etc. 

$ ἀγραφοι νυμοι, ἀγραττα νομίμα, Soph. Ant. 454. 
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Into the question whether it smead from Anatolia 
into Greece, as so many later religious impulses 
did, we shall not enter, though it may be pointed 
out that the Greeks believed themselves to have 
derived some very characteristic ealy forms of 
Greek cult. from Crete, whieh in its turn was 
certainly connected with and intluenced by Asia 
Minor. 

There was, in the second place, the influence 
exercised hy surrounding nations on early Greek 
history and religion. Only one side of this imflu- 
ence can be considered here, viz. the Oriental. 
Under the name of Oriental may be included all 
influence which came fiom Asia Minor during the 
period commonly called historical, as well as all 
trices of Pheemeian or other strictly Asiatie in- 
fluence. There was certainly great. importance 
attaching to this influence; yet 1ts true character 
must be noted. Jt did not make Greek ideas, but 
was sunply the raw material out of whieh the 
Greek mind drew part. of its growth. The Greek 
mind, with its eager, ardent curiosity, learned from 
all its neichbouis, and most of al) from the most 
advanced neighbouts. 

Τὰ the third place, there was that special quality 
and tendency of the [elenie mind, a uniqne and 
exquisitely delicate element, which selected and 
moulded, moderated and regulated, mixed and 
added life to, the food whieh it} absorbed from 
the experience and the acyquirements of varions 
other nations. That spirit of Hellenism stood in 
such obvions relations to the peculiar geoeraphicnl 
and other external conditions of Greece, that some 
writers remud it as absolutely produeed by them 

But, in om view, there was n certam innate in- 
tellectual character im the formed Greek mind, 
which enabled them to see in nature what no other 
race contd see, and to use opportunities a. no other 
race could have used them. The spintof Hellenism, 
Ibis tane, was fostered by the geographical eondi- 
tions, and could have acquired strength in no other 
Jand. It needed just those peculiar relations of sen 
and Jand to foster and strengthen it; αἴ was, Jike 
the most delicate and exquisite of Hellenie god- 
desses, born on the sea, ποῦ on the land; but. that 
sea must be the ἀκόμα, the path and the roadway 
of the Greek peoples, which wmited the Greek 
Jands instead of estaanging and separatine them 
(as other seas seemed to do). 

One of the most notewoithy forms in which the 
strong Hellenic appreciation of individual person- 
ality and rights (without much feeling of mndividual 
duty) showed itself was the Jove of competition 
and prizes. The individual Uellene trained himself 
to the highest pitch attainable in competition 
with lis fellows, and his cagerness was stimulated 
by the prize of vietory. ‘Phe prize, in the true 
Hellenie idea, was simply the victor’s garland, the 
recognition by lus peers that he had won the 
victory. fn the ently stages of Hellenism the 
mere honour of victory was haid)yv sufhicient to 
tempt. the competitive ardow without prizes of 
value; and when in ἰοῦ times the Hellenic games 
were introduced ino the Asiatic cities, if was the 
custom there to give valuable prizes (θέμωτα) ; while 
even the Hellenic contesty in that later time were 
made practically valuable by prisileges and money 
rewards from the victor’s own State. Only in the 
fullest bloom of the Hellenic spirit were the honour 
and crown sufficient to attract all Hellences, 

Many religious ceremonies were modihed or de- 
veloped by the introduction of such competitions, 
While the barbarism of primitive funeral rites was 
developed by the Romans into gladiatorial com- 
bats, it was developed among the Greeks into the 
system of funeral sports and prizes. The crown 
of wild olive, ἐπ} originally was simply the 
garland of the foliage sacred to the god, worn by 
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every worshipper at Olympia, was by the Hellenes 
given as a prize to the victor in a competition. 

The view, then, which we take is that the char- 
acter of Greek religion arose in the country, and 
sprang from the Greek genius, which took into 
itself, assimilated, and eave new life and character 
to elements gathered trom its own past and from 
every race with which the Greeks came in contact, 
so far as those races oflered anything worth Jearn- 
ing; but in this process the Greek spirit, so Jong 
as its bloom and vigour lasted, only ¢1ew more and 
more intensely Hellenic. ‘The more the Greeks 
learned from Phoenicians or Phrygians, the more 
unlike them they became. In many of the Hellenic 
deities there is a certain Oriental clement, but how 
utterly different in character and spirit is the 
Helleme Aphrodite from a Phosnician goddess. 
Although Aphrodite, as she was worshipped in the 
cultus of the Greeks, bore strony traces of the 
ugly, gross, matenial Onientalism, and though 
Pheenician elements in origin can be assiened to 
her more confidently than to any other Greek 
deity, yet the Hellenic genius 1s almost. more 
conspicuous in the graceful, exquisite, smiling 
Aphrodite of the Jad than in any other Greek 
deity. The Greek spirit. could make her beautiful 
without making her moral ain the modern sense, 

VV. Tae ΠΟ Ἢ of HeLLENie ReviGion,— 
(1) Continuity of develapment.-—The Hellenic re- 
livion which was built on that older Greek founda- 
tion had in itsell little of true religious character 
and depth. It was in many ways a beautiful 
development of artistic feeling, harmony, and 
wouping, instinet with the Hellenic sense of indi- 
vidual riehts and bherty, and indissolubly inter- 
twined with the political institutions of the free, 
self-governing, progressive Gicek City-State. The 
city was the lughest creation of the Hellenic 
genius, with ifs free institutions and its education 
of the individual man; and the Hellenic religion 
was the ideal counterpart of the Jlellenic city. 

But, when we try to sound the real religious 
depths of the Greek nature, we must go to the 
worship of the dead οὐ of the sxered stones (the 
Hermat), or the mystic worship of the deities of 
the old) Pelasgian type. Yet the difference be- 
tween the old τοῖοι and the formed Hellenic 
worship does not amount to absolute opposition. 
The later prew out of the earlier by a simple pro- 
cess of casy development. No definite and unvary- 
me line divides the older gods of Greece from the 
properly ΠΟΙΟῚ gods. ‘There is hardly one of 
the latter who has not also in some district, ot on 
account of some aspects of his worship, a place 
amone the former. 

(2) Growth of mytholoqgy.—The old personages of 
myth and religion continned to acquire new mean- 
Ine and character amid the histovenl vicissitudes 
of the people. Just as among the Germanic and 
Scandinavian tiibes the old Aryan tales took on a 
Christian charaeter in their later development, sa 
the old pre-Hellenic Divine personalities bear the 
Impress of later history, or (to vary the melaphor) 
formed centres round which the floating behefs 
and facts of later times gathered. Thus the name 
of Zeus goes buch to the primitive Aryan stock, 
Int he came to be the bearer of new thoughts and 
ideals in the Welleme mind. To admit that Cad- 
mus represents «© VPhamnician clement in Greek 
history does not necessmily imply that) Cadmus 
must be a Phoenician name. ‘To take a typical 
case of a markedly late development: As the 
Oriental seclusion of women besan to spread 
among the Greeks in general, the familiar ure 
of boys and male tavouutes in domestic service, 
with the viees that accompanied this custom, 
heeame general. As was invariably the case, a 
mythical or teligious parallel and cxample was 
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found, and Gany medes became the mythical repre- 
sentative of the new custom am all its worst 
features. But, while one reeoenizes this, one 
may carry back the history of the mythic figure 
Ganyimedes much further, and see us hom one of 
the numberless local impersonations of the fresh- 
ness and bloom of nature, the Good Gemus who 
came from beaven and returns again to it. 

The old Jegends can be traced in Greece in 
never-ceasing transformations, ‘They appear im the 
Lye poets una very different form trom what they 
bear in Homer; and the Tracic poets take them 
and again remodel them, while in Pausanias we 
find occasional tiaces of local forms diflerine from 
all the literary embodiments, ‘The Oudys.cus of 
Homer is not the Odysseus of Sophocles. Jat 
the inference, which has sometimes been drawn, 
that the Trasie poets did not hnow the Homerie 
poems in the form in which we possess them, has 
no validity. The Lyne and the Tracte poctry 
represent a deeper phase certainly a very diller- 
ent phase—ol thoneht and teligion drome the Πύλο ; 
and those later ports treated the myths as thea 
soetic or dramatic property, and read im then ΟἹ 
Into them the thoughts of their own time. 

(3) Polytheisim and the Hellente auty.- The older 
Greek religion, as we have seen, was conta. 
tively simple. ‘There was not. a large number of 
gods worshipped in any one district. But the 
conception and names of the Divine beings varied 
in dillerent distiiets to some deytee. ποῖ ἢ 
fundamentally the same, the adew of ‘the God? 
tended in each ἀνε οὐ, to assume some of the 
special character of the people, and to run throuvh 
a special hind of development according toe the 
succession of immigrant tubes or the varying ex- 
perience of the orginal tribe. New religious 
conceptions eame im with new tribes. Phe special 
deity of each trace reflected in his nature the 
whole history of his people. The power of each 
deity was confined to lus own distuet and the 
circle of his own worshippers. 

tut the idea of Hellenie unity became a political 
foree, founded on a religions basis and strenethened 
in the literary development of the country. ‘Phe. 
unity was merely ideal, and never became a polit 
eal τον τ itwas a power which exerted a certain 
influence on events: if was an end which some 
versony sw ditty before them ἀπ the distance. 
Wie Delphic Oracle was to some extent guided hy 
that ideal in the Ἰ which i gave to the 
Greek States when they conenited at; but ats 
influence wis never directed to modify the cliuour- 
acter of Jocal or tubal region, Tt always sup- 
ported the established customs of eaeh State. 
But 10 favoured unitornuty by introducme new 
gods (πυθόχρησ τοι) Into almost every city of Gaeece : 
e.g. Aphrodite, Dionysos, Demeter, and Kora 
were all introduced at) rythre by oracles from 
Delphi. Thus the local religions tended towards 
a common type by adopting each others pods. * 

Politiend οὐ social unity, to the anerent mimd, 
could exist only through common telgion Those 
who worshipped different gods and practised hostile 
religious rites could have no unity. Therefore, as 
a Hellenic ideal unity grew, the varying religions 
of the various States composing that unity could 
not be felt’ as essentially ditlerent from or really 
hostile to one another. Lf there was an ideal 
unity in the political sphere, there must necessirily 
be an ideal unity in the religious sphere; and dhe 
rods of one Hellenic State were recognized as pads 
by the others. ‘Those gods quarrelled with one 
another, as brothers and sisters quarrel, or as the 
Helleme States warred with one anothe:. But 
the States met in the common reeognition of the 
Helleme deities. Especially the four great. Pan- 

νομὸς πκόλιως, Xen. Alem. iv. 8.16; Dem. Jfid. § 61. 
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Wellenie games— Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, 
and Isthmian—formed peaceful mecting-places tor 
all Hellenes, where rehwion kept the peace and all 
celebrants felt. the benign intluence of the LLellenie 
wods, 

(4) Formation of the Hrllenve Panthcon.—But 
when all the vatious gods who obtamed Pan- 
Heleme recognition were thus set side by side, 
the reheious consciousness demanded some theory 
of the relation between them. Various theories, 
in Wlich a religious system was built up, came 
into existence. Dut out of these the great unifying 
forces, literature and the Delphie Oracle, formed 
a generally recognized Pantheon, No two ex- 
pressions of that system are precisely the same. 
Diflerent writers conceived it with sieht vaia- 
tions, but the general type is clear. ‘The concep- 
tion of a household, as it were, consisting of twelve 
erent deities 1s found im several part of Greece 3 
but τί was far trom being universal, und the twelve 
selected were not everywhere the same. Again, 
in no district did the Hellenie Pantheon corze- 
spond exactly to the actual popular religion. 

Every where both Titeray and popular concep. 
tions tended τον ἃ ἀπ. a common tor, Which had 
its root am the populat mind and the popular 
ideas, Π was the great poets who most of all 
gave shape to it, and made it fanuliar over the 
whole country and in the Greek ¢olomtes, Hence 
the popular Greek idea that the Hellen religion 
was the creation of Home and Pestod had a 
certim truth, They beyond all others gave ex- 
pression to the popular tendencies, and were the 
Clief mstraments in moulding the reeoaunized, or, 
as one nueht almost eall at, the ‘orthodox’ Greek 
Piauntheon, 

(5) Lhe Hellenie εἰ an ideal,—-This common 
το θα, which we shall continue to term the 
ΠΟΙ relgon, must be ταν distinguished 
fiom the actual relieion of any smele Tbellenie 
State. Like the politieal wiity which originated 
alone with at, the THletlense veliaien was much 
more an ideal tham ano settal, realized tnet. Τ5 
centre and Grownine deen is the supremacy and 
WMnuchty power of Zew ; but very scidom do we 
find’ that Zeus moan aetual worship the most 
MupeRtant cod at any State in Athens, cg., 
Athena was the ereat aniity and tutelary 
eoddes, of the States and her festivals were 
celebrated with greater anagniheenee and public 
Interest than any others. "Phe honour and sabery 
ΟἹ the State were hound ap with her worslap, net 
with that of Za  Zew, at deast so bur as actual 
rittal is concerned, eceupiedk quite a secondary 
position. 

Dut under this local diversity it as elear that 
a ecneral likeness exited. We ean hardly eon- 
sider that men who merely performed stated cere- 
Inontes had a rehgion. ‘Phat term we ean use 
only with reference to men who thoueht about 
the ideas involved ἀπ these rites: and it was 
the approximation to a general Hellenic type in 
thea ail religton that encased general attention, 
Thoneh they spent most cue and most money on 
the festival of Athenwa, ot Hera, or of Poserdon, 
their thought. was concerned most with Zeus as ἐδ 
god, and with Athenaia or the others only as lis 
representatives, Especially is thas conunon or 
Hellenie reheion the religion of the Iiterataie te 
which the most thouchtiul meu gave shape Βα 
anational literature, thoush af) be in advance of 
the prevalent standard of thought, is not in 
opposition to it. Homer and Plato only eave 
vdearer torm to the thoughts that were present in 
Mb eduented minds, ‘This common character, this 
Helleme seligion, is the true line in which the 
wetual religion of Greece tended to develop. All 
inte:course of Greck with Greek, all education, 
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all feeling of pride in their common blood and 
nationality, tended to foster it throughout the 
country, but, of course, in unequal degree aceord- 
ing to the unequal streneth of these influences in 
difierent parts of the country. Hence the Hellenic 
type was not equally apparent everywhere, just 
as it was not equally Palit by all men. Some 
tribes went more rapidly, others very slowly, but 
all were tending in one direction. Various dines 
of argument lead to the conclusion that this 
Hellenic religion assumed a definite form by the 
middle of the 8th eent. B.c. Changes continued 
to take place, new ideas were added, new gods and 
new rites were popularized atter thst date, and 
indeed down to the latest tine when Greek gave 
place to a new ieliion, which was thoroughly 
non-[[ellenie and even anti-UWellenie, though to 
some considerable extent it has been influenced hy 
Greek ideas, But at that period the religion ot 
Hellas seems to have assimilated all its essential 
clements and to have established itself as a power 
over all the Caceh tiibes, whieh acted chielly fiom 
ἦν rehwious centre rec ounized by all the Hellenes 
—viz. the Delphie Oracte. 

In fact, trom that tuue onwards it was not se 
much blood or locality Uaat determined the right 
of different. tribes to the common name οἱ Lellene ἪΝ 
as recocnition of this Helleme religion and par- 
tic Hation m the Hellenic rites. 

The lustory of the Greeks in modern times 
presents arematkable parallel, For centuries the 
Greek religion was the only bond that held to- 


gether the Greeks in difleient Iegions. — Every 
other bond was gone. No Greek covernment, 


education, or literature existed. The national 
name had perished, aud the people were setis toa 
barbarous race. The tire of lumsuage had in many 
cases disappeared, and even at the present diay 
there are Greeks in Asia Minor who do not 
know a word of the Greek tonzue, Commninity οἱ 
blood was confined to a sul part of the Caeek 
world, so called. But the reheion remained to 
unite the people, and it proved a stronger tie 
than any other. Cietans of the Greek Church are 
Greeks, Cretan whose fathers became Moham- 
medans ote non-Greek Phis common religion 
was cnouh te preserve all the old feeling: and 
when the country was awakened from the sleep 
of centuries, when education and literature came 
in to help, as strony a national feelme and 
as complete a severance in’ the national mand 
between Greek and the rest of the world have 
been made manifest as ever existed m olden times. 
Jn the western parts of Asis Minor the movement 
ean still be watched μὰ promess. The school. 
hue not yet been universally estallished, but, 
wherever they have been planted, a sinele genera- 
tion, develops the religious feeling inte a strongly 
national one. 

(6) Theory of the Hellenic Pantheon.—Yurther, 
there was a polytheistie element in’ the primi: 
tive Greek religion; and there grew up very 
carly an idea that around the chief acity there 
were other preat deities, in whom the Divine 
Hower existed In lore nanowly coeanmciibed 
fashion: thus a system of higher and lower 
divinities was formed in such an ancient cultns 
as that οἱ Eleusis. In the growth of a unified 
Hellenic reheion this idea was developed. Accord- 
mg to this syxte m Zeus ts the supreme god, father 
of “gods and men, protector of right and punisher 
of evil: as‘Epxefos and Kratos he is the patron of 
family and houschold, as πόντος and “Tadacos he is 
the guardian of hospitality and ot tiendly inter- 
compe between different eonntiies Ὁ tmally, he is 
the protector of cities and public hfe, and the 
fountain of law and of morality: trom him 
originates all revelation of the will of heaven 
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(ITavopgraios). Lhis will as fates and the course of 
events is the gradual consummation of his pur- 
poses. In thew hole eed the will of Zeus was 
wroucht ont (Διὸς δ᾽ ἐτελείετο βουλ ἡ). In the tale of 
Melumpus and Iphiclus, as itis narrated in the 
Odyssey, xi, 900 EE, the tate from the god fettered 
the prophet, but, when the fall time came, he was 
released and the purpose of Zeus was rerfected. 
The other gods and goddesses are the ministers of 
the willof Zeus. Kach has his special province : 
Apollo speaks to manhind in oracles what Zeus 
wishes to reveal; Hestia is the eoddess of family 
fife: Poseidon rules the sea; sud μὸ on. 

The province or sphere of action assicned to 
each deity * in this Hellenie idea had not. much 
influence on the local cultus. When we take the 
Hemnes of finlnos we find, not the Hellenic idea 
of the messenger of Zeus, but the lmbnuan idea of 
the Divine power. But the Hermes who was 
adopted in many Greek cities under the Hellenic 
Hpulse was the Hellenie ideas and the popular 
view ee to the Helleme siew. The 
average (πος thought of Aphrodite as the deity 
of love and be: mity, ΠΟΤ ΟΝ as the god of heralds, 
and so ou, respective ot the enltus; and their 
names pissed olten into proverbial popular usage 
in this connexion. 

This religion as we find if in Tlomer was prae- 
tienlly the general religion of Greece. While im 
each ‘distiiet the same “eods as of old were wor- 
slapped with special ere, and the regular ἐν ἐξ μδ 
at then sanetuaries was traditionally fixed among 
the priests, the other Pan-Helleme gods were 
recoentzed beside them, and οὐς astonally “ Pan- 
Heleme eultns even eclipsed the native worship. 
Thus at Olympic, Hera (perhaps του, ὅν mm the 
Holy Marriage, ἱερὸς γάμος, with Zeus Καταιβάτης, 
the naturalistic deity) was the native goddess ; 
but the festival of Zeus Olympius, a later mnstitn- 
tion, dar surpassed the older worship im magimill- 
cence, Tn general, however, the native worship 
remamed the ebief one, seid’ the ‘orthodox’ Hel- 
leme system was recognized either by altars and 
worship ol othe: gods separately, or by an altar of 
all the eods or of the Twelve Gods. See (14). 

(7) Moralization of the Hellente gods. The 
most nuipottiunt element in the progress of Greek 
tchgion lay in the tendency to make its gods 
more and more into moral conceptions, Ino the 
case of the greater gods, the physical characte 
that had once helonsed to them almost entirely 
disappearcd from the Hellenie mind. In this re- 
spect the view of Homer may be taken as identi- 
cal with that which prevailed generally dusting 
the 6th or d5th century, The gods are concerned 
with human life and human acLion $ ; they influ- 
ence the course of nature solely as a means ΟἹ 
aiding οὐ hinderme the works of men. While the 
gods had thus become alinost purely moral con- 
ceptions, the tendency to see Divine lite in external 
nature remained as strong as ever. 

(8) The Daimones and the eine in the physical 
world, —When once the tendency to polytheism 
had been established, it increased rapidly. The 
physical world was filled with Divine beings. 
livery place, every natural object which impressed 
men with ite beauty or sulemnity, becaine to them 
the seat of a deity. The nymphs of the old 
Pelaseian religion formed a convenient, expression 
tor this pantheintic idea ; and nymphs were seen in 
every tice and every stream, every glen and every 
mountain. 

In moral conceptions a Divire nature was equall 
conspicuons; and altars to Pily, Shame, Friend- 
ship, ete.,| were erected in diflerent places. Many 


* riyeas καὶ rex vers διελ OVTESy Jlerod a1 43 
Ἐέλεος, αἰδώς, Gudim, ὁρμὴν φήμη, $0, γέλως, εἰρήνη, ἐργάνη, 
πειθώ, εὐνομωω, εὔκλεια, σωτηρία, ὁμεόνφια, καιροῖς, wim, ὡρά, RTA, 
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of these names are known as actual epithets of 
diflerent deities; Athena Jrgane and Athena 
Nike are well hnown; Artemis Zulleia was wor- 
shipped at Thebes. Ara or the Arai are some- 
times an independent conception, sometimes a 
name of the Erinnyes or Eumenides. In such 
deities as Eros or the Charites we have forms 
which were in some instances worshipped as the 
great embodiment of the Divine conception and 
chief gods of the places (so Eros at Thespue, the 
Charites at Orchotnenos) ; but generally they were 
only inferior figures attendant on the creat gods. 
The Greeks themselves found it diflicult to deter- 
mine how far a god as worshipped under two 
epithets continued to be one beme. Socrates 
(Xen. Symp. c. 8, 9) knows not whether there is 
one Aphrodite or two, Oniania and Pandemos ; 
for Zeus himself, whom men count, one, has many 
sUnames, Xenophon was wont to sacrifice to 
Zeus Soter and Zeus Basilens; but a soothsayer 
of Lampsacoy showed him that. he had sinned in 
not sxenificing also to Zeus Meilichios. Jt cannot 
here be accidental that. Xenophon’s first: sacrifices 
acknowledged only the Olympian religion, whereas 
Zeus Meilichios 18 a Chthonian deity. Solon’s 
laws ordered that men should swear by three gods, 
Ἵκέσιος, Kaddpotos, ᾿βεακεστήριος ; but, these, thongh 
expressly called three gods, are obviously epithets 
of Zeus. It is therefore not) surpusing to find 
that epithets gradually tend to acquire distinet 
personality and ἃ separate worship. 

This tendency is seen already in Homer, who 
personifies the Aval. The sea-monster Scylla he 
calls a goddess, and Claniera, Echidna, Sirens are 
godlike hemes (θεὼν yévos) So pestilence and 
hunger are ealled gods by Sophocles (dap Tyr. 
28) and Siumonides of Amorgos (vi. 109). These 
and all other striking instances of natural power, 
real or fabulous, were equally representative of 
the Divine natwe The term daemon (δαίμων) was 
often apphed to such powers. In Homer the term 
δαίμων denotes a distinetly less personal conception 
than @eds. hardly anywhere except in 17. ii. 420 15 
ἃ special god called δαίμων + the δαίμων is bearer of 
the Divine power which works in nature and in 
human Tife. the δαίμων has not heen so formed, 
bounded and defined by mythology and culéus as 
θεός : δαίμων ix sometimes even used impersonally 
(especially in the Odyssey) im the sense of numer. 
There is a certain tendency in Homer to attribute 
abad influence to the dager, and the preponder- 
ance of evilas distinctly marked in the Odyssey.* 

In the post-Homenice usace δαίμων acquired a 
more definite meaning, and was apphed to certain 
godhhe bemgs intermediate between the reat 
gods and mankind. Τὰ Hesiod the sprits of men 
of the Golden Age are appomted by Zeus to wateh 
and guard men, and are called dadmones, and the 
name is also applied to Phaethon, appointed by 
Aphrodite as guardian of ber shrine. Uenee it is 
cenerally applied to the train of inferior beings 
attendanton the chief gods, asSatyrs, Corybantes, 
Erotes, ete. (Plato, Legg. S48 1D). These daanones 
are often conceived as the executors of the will of 
Zeus in particular cases.f The analogy with some 
phases of the Hebrew doctrine of angels is interest- 
ing. In Arcadia men sacrificed to Thonte and 
Astrape, evidently daimones of Zeus. Waind-gods4 
are worshipped in a sinnar fashion, thoneh they 
are not expressly so named, ΠΟ ΟΝ as eom- 
ponions and guaidians of medividnal men are mea- 


* Krocher, Gebrauch des Wortes ἡ κὸν, reckons that the word 
octins there eazhteen times in action unineudhs to men, tent 
teen tines indifferent or ΠΟΘ ΠΝ BPieh dered de wan from 
the rool das, Sto teach,’ aud identifies ib with the Sanshit das 
ment, wise ὁ 

tSo in Plato (Lead v 780 A), ὁ ξινιος ἕκαστου δαίμων καὶ (ltog, 
τῷ ξινίω evveroutve, δ 


1 Herod wn 118, 189. 
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tioned by Theognis (161 ff.), and frequently in later 
authors. The words εὐδαίμων, δυσδαίμων probably 
imply such aview. They are not found in Homer ; 
and ὀλβιοδαίμων (11. iii. 182) is one of many sus- 
picious expressions in the passage where it occurs. 
Εδαίμων is used by Hesiod (Op. 894). The Roman 
idea of a genius of city or people is not found till 
a late date. After the Christian era the Zyche of 
the eity was worshipped; and the head of the 
city-goddess appears on coins. This, of course, 
must be distinguished from the genuine ancient 
eult of Tyehe.t Tn Athens a cult of the Demos, 
alone or along with the Charifes, is mentioned in 
inscriptions of the last cent. Bc. 

Some order was introduced into this motley 
throng of Divine beings by the idea of a train 
of inferior deities attendant on each of the greater 
gods. Dionysos had a troop of followers from 
Sileni and Satyrs down through all grades of 
lite to wild beasts. ‘The train of attendants is a 
sort of epitome of the sphere of action belonging 
to the god, and that of Jionysos represents all 

hases of the hfe and energy of nature which are 
included in the special significance of that deity. 
So it is with many other gods. AJI the deities 
and daimones of the sea form a court round their 
sovereigns Poseidon and Amphitrite. To Aphro- 
dite 1s attached every variety of love and grace, 
Eros, Himeros, Pothos, the Charites, ete. Art 
had much to do in determining the form of all 
these trains of beings; and they seldom attained 
such importance as to be recognized in public 
cult. 

(9) Restrictions on the nature of the gods.—The 
originally restricted character of the Greek gods 
continued to cling to them. Their power was 
once conlined to a narrow district, their worship 
to a small cirele, As the gods changed from 
physical to moral conceptions, the range of their 
power widened, and the circle of their worshippers 
wasiucreased ; but still there was a universal fecling 
that a defined boundary did exist, and that new 
worshippers were adinitted into a select and ex- 
clusive company. The cultus of a god was often 
transferred to a new place, where his worship was 
established in a form as closely as possible re- 
sembling the o1ivinal (adgidpuacs) ; ut blood and 
race were usually the cause of such a transfer, 
The worship of the mother city thus spread to the 
colonies. When smaller communities were coneen- 
trated In a στοαί, State, as the Attic towns were 
in Athens, the worship of each was transterred to 
the centaal city ; and the clef festival of the god 
was constituted ἃ memorial of the original transfer 
by a procession to the ancient seat of the worship, 
Thus the old image of Dionysos was taken from 
Eleutherai to Athens, and an imitation left in its 
place. But the Meusinian worship was left in 
its own home, with Athens as a secondary seat of 
the enltus. 

This process was common in Greek history, 
and a well-hnown example in historical times is 
the foundation of Megalopolis by Epaminondas, 
in order to establish a centialized Arcadian State 
in counterpuise to the power of Sparta. When 
this was done the gods and worship of the minor 
States were incorporated in the greater, and the 
memory of their relation was kept up in the 
annual festival and procession between the cities. 
The importance of tins custom for the develop- 
meut of inter-conmmumention in Greece has been 
well shown by Curtins t A system of ronds to 
conneet. the chict erty with the minor ones was a 
necesaly of the growing eult, When the worship 
᾿ Was iett in the mimor State as too holy to be dis- 
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turbed, a road between the two cities was equally 
required. This conception of the roads 1s related 
to the utilitarian view described m A, § I (1), ete.: 
the use of the roads for the god's service was the 
guarantee und consecration of their usefulness for 
all his wore ver and ensued that they were 
respected by all who reverenced his power. 

Thus originated the sacred 1oads of the pio- 
cessions of Athens, of Megalopolis, of Sparta to 
Amyelw, of Elis to Olympia. The road from 
Athens to Marathon, by which the god had been 
brought to Athens, was, as Curtius has emphasized, 
always traversed by the θεωρίαι sent by Athens 
to consult the Delphic Oracle. There they found 
the road that connected Marathon with Delphi, 
marking the way along which the worship of the 
god had once been borne; and they travelled by 
the Sacred Way in preference to the direct path 
from Athens to Delphi. Wence they watched the 
lightning over Harma before starting; in other 
words, they observed the signs of the weather in 
the direction of Marathon. The most famous 
Sacred Way in Greece was the path by which 
Apollo had come to Delphi with the Dorians from 
the north of Thessaly, and every fourth year the 
sacred jrocession to Tempe kept alive the old 
relation. ‘These processions aie among the most 
interesting features of Greek religion. War was 
often stopped to allow them to be carried out. 
Bat in the Peloponnesian war this was not the 
case: for years after the Spartans occupied Deke- 
leia the procession by land to Eleusis ceased, till 
Alcibiades, by guarding the way with soldiers, 
enabled it to he Tela in safety. 

(10) State gods and gods within the Stu&ée.—Fven 
in the State itself only a few of the gods were wor- 
shipped by the whole people. ‘These were the θεοὶ 
πατρῷοι, γενέθλιοι, ἀρχηγέται, With whose worship the 
safety, honour, and existence of the State were 
bound up. They have to be distinguished from θεοὶ 
πάτριοι, a term which includes all the gods legally 
recognized in the community. 

Every set of persons within the city united in 
any relation had their own god. But voluntary 
associations for the worship of a god, and united by 
no other bond but this worship, belong to a later 
time, including those which were made in a city 
like Athens by a set of staangers for the purpose 
of their own national worship: see below, C, § L&T. 

Besides the patron-gods of cach city (θεοὶ marpwoe), 
all gods een worshipped in the State required 
respect. from the State. Lf any of them were in- 
jwied, or if their tull rights were not given them, 
their anger was shown not meicly against the 
individual wrong-doer, but also wezainst any one 


in his gempany, and against the whole com- 
munity.* Hence it was only prudent. for the State 


to extend its support to the worship of every god, 
to contribute to the expense of his sacrifices and 
festivals (δημοτελῆ ἱερά), and to give dedicatory 
oflerings from time to time. At the same time, it 
was obviously necessary to guaid against the In- 
troduction of new gods into the State (sce (14) 
below), 

(11) Extension of the worship of a qod.—It de- 
pended entirely on the worshippers themselves to 
determine how far their circle should be widened. In 
some cases a rigid exclusivencss was maintained, 
and new members were admitted only as a special 
honour. In the family worship of Zeus Ktesios some 
did not allow even the domestic slaves to participate 
(Isaios, Ciron. § 16); but the general custom was 
to admit the household slaves to the household 
worship (οἵ, Aésch. Agam. 1026). To the public 
worship of some States no strangers were admitted, 
as was the case in the Panionion (Herod. i, 143). 
At Argos no stranger could sacrifice in the Heraion 

* Atsch, Sept. 681; Eur. ΕἸ. 1853 ; Wor. Od. iii. 2. 26, ete. 


(Herod. vi. 81). Athens was in general far more 
hospitable (Dem, Neer, § 79). This exclusiveness 
is rather a relic of the past than a real character- 
istic of the Hellenie teligion, and it) disappeared 
sensibly as time elapsed. ‘The worshippers were 
the chief source of revenue to the pricsts and the 
temple (Lucian, Phuler. ix. 8), and were generally 
encouraged to come trom all quarters. 

Apart from the formal ritualistic service of the 
temples, viz. the public iestivals, admission to 
which was a matter of public concern, what may 
be called oceasional worship, depending on the 
wishes and needs of individual worshippers, was 
a considerable clement in the Hellenie religion. 
The cost of the public ceremonies was defiayed 
by the State: private worshippers in the temple 
also existed. this element was an increasing one, 
and was encouraged by the Oracle and by the 
priesthood in general.  Pindar's house in Thebes 
wits Cloxe by the temple of Rhea, and he honoured 
the goddess greatly (Pyth. ui. 77): the term indi- 
cates not mere vague respect, but practical acts of 


he Nears offing were imphed in ‘honouring a 
vod.’ eighbourhvood to a particular god had the 


sume eflect in other cases (Plant. Bacch. ii. 1, 3): 
even travellers passing a shrine or a sacred tree 
ought to show some token of respect, were it only 
to kiss the hand to it. 

It is doubtful how far such worship was ad- 
mitted fiom all comers. Probably the strict rule, 
in older time, was that only the privileged circle 
of worshippers could be admitted ; and Herodotus 
(v. 72, vi. 81) shows cases of exclusion of extrane- 
ous worshippers. But 16 is probable that these 
cases were exceptional, that worshippers were 
rejected only in some excitement of national feel- 
ing, that the principle of Hellenic religion, which 
wiadually established itself m most of the temples 
of local cults, was that. all Wellenes might worship 
in Hellenic temples, and that, mm sueh cases as 
Herodotus mentions, the intending worshippei 
acted on this principle. 

(12) Stute recognition of the Pan-Hellenice Religion. 
—The idea of a Hellenic relpion of gods common 
to all Hellenes never gained complete ascendency, 
butis seen in many individual cases. Zeus /ellenios 
or Panhellenvos was worshipped in Athens (Paus. i. 
Is. 9; Ar. Hg. 1258) and in /Evina (Pind. Nem. 
v. 10; Paus. i. 44. 9). The eapression κοινοὶ θεοί 
and others similar (Heiod. ix. 90, ete.) show the 
same feeling. Tnvocation of all the gods Loeether 
is not infrequent (Dem. de Cor., init. ; Aid. § 52). 
An altar of all the gods (βωμὸς κοινὸς πάντων 
θεῶν) existed at Olympia; and at Hium there was 
a priest of all the vods (τῶν πάντων θεῶν). Altars 
of the Twelve Gods, as ἃ convenient summary of 
the chief Hellenic gods, were frequent. Later we 
find in Messene statues of all the gods ὁπόσους 
νομίζουσιν “ἴάλληνες. 

(13) Lhe Hellenic [Religion a part of the City- 
State.—In the fully formed Hellenic city the State 
religion was one part of the commonwealth, and 
the State gods had a recognized claim to certain 
pee The relation of the gods to the State 
ost the religious and pious character, and came to 
he conceived as a purely legal matter (νόμῳ γὰρ τοὺς 
θεοὺς νομίζομεν, Mur. Hee. 800). Here the verb dues 
not men so much as ‘ believe in the existence of’ 
nor 50 little as ‘practise the mites of’; it may be 
paraphrased by the preceding sentence. Not that 
the law could abolish the gods and their worship. 
The original thought that the Divine nature was 
a necessary part of the world, and help from it a 
necessary element in human lite, was indelible and 
beyond the legal power to alter. A State without 


, 


religion was as little conceivable as a State without 
laws; the good citizen and the religious citizen 
were equivalent expressions. 
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(14) Zhe Hellene conception of piety.—Kiedpea, ΕΣ Ideas of sin, of the wrath of Heaven, 
‘piety,’ consisted in giving the gods their due; / were present to all men ; and those who could not 
rihteousness mm yustice to the gods.*  Mythologi- | themselves rise to higher thoughts sank to super- 
cally, the idew is expressed by Hesiod (Lhcog. ote) | saueus practices to iw oid the consequences of the 
as a resular compact. of mutual dutier and right | guilt wluch they felt themselves laden with. I'he 
(κρίνεσθαι) made in Methone between Zens aod | mythological Jegends handed down fiom an older 
Prometheus us the representatives of gods and }stage of religion, and frequently gross and revolt. 
men, Law and pubhe opinion required that the | ang in character, still clune to the gods ot the 
gods be given their due; but that personal honour | national religion, The gods seemed themselves to 
be paid them there was nu necessity. Thea char- [sanction hateful and immoral acts, and exposed 
acter and position might be ridiculed so Jong as ne | themselves as much to the ridicule of men as to 
intention was shown to do away with their wor- | that of their peers (/Z. 1. 600; Odyss. wm. 343). 
ship. The γραφὴ ἀσεβείας was directed only against | The better thought of Greece rejected and abolished 
him that sought to alter or infringe the established | these fables; but the valgar olten justilied their 
ceremonial. The atheist. (ἄθεος) was obnoxious to | evil deeds by the example of the gods.* 
the law because his principles made the cultus As the Helleme State grew, and as art separated 
unnecessary. itself trom the service ot religion, the seculariza- 
The worship of new deities was forbidden τὰ } tion of 411 cultus proceeded with rapid strides. 
Athens, until the Keclesia, or the Nomothetai act- | The productions of the fine period of ut were not 
ing under its direction, sanctioned the introduetion | made to be worshipped, but to be admired i the 
of a new cult, and settled the ceremonial belonging | temple. The spectacular side of rehgion became 
toit. But the eflective prohibition of foreign ites | every year more prominent. [bit could not satisty 
was hindered by various causes. It was no one’s | the religious wants οἵ the people, 1f aimed at 
business to protest against ἃ new woiship or prose- | Jeast at satiating them with fine shows. 1ἢ many 
cute the worshippers; the duty, disagreeable and | temples the eullus, though never wholly wanting, 
entailing Hl-will from a considerable section of the | was quite subordinate to the purposes of Stale 
people, was left to the patriotic piety of the nation 1 offices and of occasional paceants, which had far 
to carry out, and seldom found any one to perform | more of a political than a icheious character. See 
it. An openness to novelties, a receptivity for | also C, 8 ΠῚ (4) 
foreign thought, characterized the Athenians ; and Art no Jonge: formed, as if} once did, a part of 
foreign citavens and foreign religions (ἀὠπτίθετοι) | religion; but it influenced the popular theory of 
found in general an equally free aceess to the city. [religion very matertuly. The Artemis of cultus 
See below, C, § I]; above, A, Σ VIF (2). was developed mainly by the artistic element mto 
A higher conception of εὐσέβεια, however, was | the huntiess maiden; and this conception of the 
not wanting. Fen of the pod was from the first | goddess, though not ruling in eultus, was certainly 
no pronunent part of the idea of piety. Through- | the common Hellenic idea. In this and other 
out the literature, love isa much more important | ways the gulf between the ancient cult and the 
element. Zeus is the father of gods and men, not. | actual thought of the people was widened. 
as bemg their ereator, but as a father-like ruler V. Tue PE LLENIC CLASSIFICATION OF DEITIES 
(Aristot. Pol, i 19). The good man is the man | AS OLYMPIAN AND CilTHONIAN, — This distine- 
beloved of God. The pods were tull of goodwill | tion, so characteristic of and peculiar to Hellenie 
towards men. The passages where the fear of | thought, has already been anticipated as if familiar, 
God is mentioned often show that a lugh idea is | One can hardly speak about Hellenie religious 
hnplied in the word ‘fear? (ἵνα yap δέο,, ἔνθα καὶ | thoucht without assuming it. 
αἰδώς, Plat. Huth. 120) The word δεισιδαίμων (1) Hellenism and the thought of death.—In 
occurs in the sense of ‘pious’ in Aecnophon and | the thought which belones to and constitutes 
Aristotle (Pol. v. 11. 25). Hellenism, looked at in its relation to religion, the 
But the other conception of God as hurtful to | first moment was the revolt of man against the 
men, and of the Divine action as showing itself in | hard law of nature—a revolt springing from the 
calamity, ws not absent (hee ©, § 1). In later | energetic, joyous consciousness of individual power 
times δεισιδαιμονία, as the superstatious fear of God, | and freedom This: thought expressed itself in 
is distinguished from εὐσέβεια. ‘This sense is first | the gods whom it pichused to itseli—gods of beauty 
found in) Polybius, if we exeept. the doubtiul |and of enjoyment. ‘There was a tendency to 
chapter of Theophrastus (Char. xvi). Moreover, | elimmate from the traditional conception of the 
the expression ‘justice towids God? is often used | Divine beings every tlang that eonflieted with this 
in a better sense than Chat of mere compliance | sentiment, and leave only gods of lite and bieht- 
with an external law. | But such finer thoughts | ness. The Athena of actual Attic cult died, and 
probably belonged only to the few ; at is hardly | was mourned lor every year aceording to the old 
assible to altiibute any ideas of the kind to} relyieus idea of the annual death and rebith 
Nicins, who was to many the ideal of a pious | of the life of nature; but the Athena ot THelleme 
man. The pieture that Plato gives of the relicion | thought was lifted far above death. The grave 
of his time is a very dark one. In one place | of Dionysos was a eential facet in the aetual ritual, 
(Legg. x. p. 885) he says that some disbeheve in | bat drops ont of the literature almost entirely, 
the gods, and others think that they are moved The older views as to the dead, which made 
unjustly by gifts and vows. Still worse is the | them into and worshipped them as gods, were not 
account given by Adeiantos and Glaucon in | in accordance with the Hellenic spnit, and a.e 
ep. iit., Where the strolling soothsayers who sell {not conspicuous in Greek literature. — But the 
pardons to the people, and teach them: that a few | continuance of the ritual and worship of the dead 
ceremonies and a hide money will vain forgive. [in practice amoue the Greeks is everywhere pre- 
ness for all sins, are exspecullly nveighed against. | supposed and sometimes alluded to. There was 
It must, however, be remembered that these | in this respect a deep gap between the educated 
pussages are purposely one-sided. The truth is | spirit. of Hellenism and the actual conduct of the 
that popular thought was anable to reconcile the | ordinary Greek man or woman. The Hellenic 
love of the gods and the fear of the gods, which | spirit) hated and avoided the thonght of death, Tt 
constituted the central antithesis of Hellenic re- | was coneerned with life and brightness and enjoy- 
hgion. ‘Their religion provided no help in the [ ment, with show and festival and art. Tomer 
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describes the Hidola of the dead as preserving in 
the realm of death a shadowy and wretched ex- 
istence which is worse than the most miserable 
Jot in life. Yet in the Homeric poems the old 
rites are scen in practice at. the craves of Patroclus 
and Achilles (Udyss. xxiv. 69, ete.) That old 
ritual was systematized and formulated under the 
influence of the Delphic Oracle (whose rule always 
was [Ὁ recognize and regulate the ancient religious 
usages); and thus systematization was repented in 
the Solonian Ievislation, and doubtless all over 
Greece.* 

Hellenism could not maintain itself at this 
atuge: the hard facts of the world and of life 
demand and force recognition. Thus comes in the 
second moment in the Hellenie religious idea — 
the inevitable awe before this irresistible power, 
the powe: of natme, stern, Incxorable, irresistable, 
which may be regarded either unpersonally as 
Fate or Necessity (ὐϊμαρμμύνη, ᾿Ανάγκη), oY person- 
ally ag a god whose power ΟἹ will constitntes and 
moves and orders the course of nature. Here the 
gods of the old révime returned into the Hellene 
consciousness. ‘They were move closely connected 
in the Greek mind with the power of nature and 
the one great fact in nature, Death, Late, the 
other side of that great tact, was not, as a rule, 
apprehended by the Greeks in its true relation to 
Death, The Greek mind had soucht to mutke tor 
itself gods of lite alone; and the two antithetic 
sides of the religious conception were to a great 
extent developed separately from one another. dn 
this way, probably, τα τοῦ be exphumed the renrath- 
able fact thatim the Heleme releion lite and death 
are appoltioned, se far as that is possible, to two 
different moods of thought and two difierent sets 
of deities. Ouly in the highest development of 
Greek thought in some rare minds, and there only 
in a very nuperfect way, was the antithesis recon. 
ciled in a higher conception ot the Divine nature 
(see ©, § I, below). 

(2) The Olympian and the Chthonian qods.— 
The diflerence between the gods of the old relicious 
ideas and of the newer or Helleme thoueht 
tended to crystallize in’ the distinetion between 
Chthonian and Olympian gods, though this dis 
tinction never became iwbsolute and wuiversal, suid 
there is hudly any deity who belonged every. 
where and at all tunes to the one class and never 
tothe other. But the wotship of the dead, ie of 
the heroes, and of the Chthontan cods, was marked 
off by bread lines fiom that of the Olympian 
gods; and uost of what wits really deep and heart- 
fet vehgion m Caeece belongs to the former, 
while most of what is artistie and a permanent 

ossession for the civilized world belones to the 
atter. 

The even numbers and the left: hand belonged 
to the Chthonian deities, the odd mumbers and 
the right hand to the gods of heaven (Plat. Legg. 
iv. TIZA). While was the appropriate colour of 
the Olympian pods, the East their abode, and the 
direction to which their temples looked and then 
worshippers turned when Βαμα tothem. ‘The 
forenoon was the time suitable for their worship, 
The Chthoman gods prefersed blooded or black ; 
the West was the dnection to which their wor- 
shippers faced, the affernyon their chosen time. 
Olierings to the Olympian gods were shared in by 
men ; offermes to the Chthoman gods were burnt. 
whole. Men had community in (he saerntice with 
the former, with the latter they had none, One 
who had partaken of the black sheep oflered to the 
hero Pelops in his giove in the Altis might not 
enter the temple of Zeus (Vans. v. 9) The 
priestess Theano retused to curse Alcibiades and. 


* See U. Kobler’s commentary on the famous Cean mscription, 
Athen, Mittheil. 1 139; Plutarch, Solon, 21 
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devote him to the infernal gods, on the ground 
that her duty was only to bless (Plut. Ade, 22), 

The worship of the Chthonian deities was for 
the most part mystic; and avery bret description 
of the character of the ritual ot the Mysteries has 
already been given in να VII. This mystic und 
seeret character sinelded the Chthonian pods 
against the Hellentzing tendeney ; and thus the 
awe that attached to then: remaimed unimpaired. 
Awe was foreign to the spuit ot Hellenism; but 
the human spirit demands an element of awe, and 
the Hellenes were human. Accotdimely, Hellenisin 
eel the Chthonian gods against itself by 
cceping them private, mysterious, and apart. 

γι. Pine RautGion OF APOLLO AND THE DELPHIC 
OrRACLE.—'To attain a conception of the spirit. and 
character aud the mfinite variety of Hellenic re- 
licion and its relation to Helleme lic, it is above 
all necessary to study the practical development 
of the αν ὐπὸ] gods out of their primitive form 
into the tull Greek idea. We ean here take only 
vue example. We might seleeL Athena, the 
champion and mother of Athens, originally a form 
of the Pelaszian Mother-Goddess, who became step 
by step an almost purely Olympian deity (at least 
in the popular idea, though never in the actual 
cultas*), pation of what the world holds im 
memory as most charactenstic of Athens, proteetor 
of the democracy, of art and of letters, opposed to 
and yet closely connected with Poscidon, who was 
the chamynon of the oligarchic and aristocratic 
clement in the city.) But Apollo is. on the whole, 
the most typieal and representative Hellonie deity, 
and hus orice at Delphi was the most powertul 
influence in guiding and mouldime the growth of 
Hellenism. And as, in the much debated subject 
of Gicek religion, 1{ is useful to see more than 
one view, Mr. L. R. Farnell, the author of Cults 
of the Grech Status, will treat this part of it.— 


[Tf the study of any single Hellenic divinity ean 
suflice for the contparison of Lhe pagan and Christian 
classical world in respect of religious thought and 
lite, one may be yustutied in selecting the Apolline 
worship for the purpose. Ttimay not indeed present 
us with the highest achievement of the Hellenic 
spiritin releious speculation : for instance, to trace 
the eradual evolution of ideas that made for mono- 
theism, we must tuin rather to the worship of 
Zeus. Nor, again, did it attempt to satisfy, as did 
the Dionysiac and Mleusinian cults, the personal 
craving fot immortality and happiness after death 
wlich was working strongly in the HWellene world 
before the diffusion of Christhuuty. (ὑπ τοί». of 
mystic speculation, coming partly from the East, 
and binging new problems concerning the provi- 
dence of the world and the destiny of the soul, 
searecly touched and in noe way transformed the 
personality of Apollo. Until the old Hellenic 
system Was passe away, he remaimed a bright 
and clearly outlined heute of the early national 
τόποι, a Pan- Hellen god, whose attributes 
reflected and whose worship assisted the various 
stages of inaterial, social, and moral development 
through whieh the race bad passed. The study οἱ 
the cult is of the highest value tor the student of 
Hellenism, and not without value tor the wider 
study of European ethics and religion. 

To understand this, we mnst distmeuish more 
carefully than is offen done between the figure of 
wotship and the figure of myth. This is the more 
necessary mm the case of a ieheion such as the 
Hellenic, that was not fortified by any strong and 
imperious dogma Which might bring the mythic 


* Ver relation to the Eumenidis, the Gorgon, and the serpent- 
footed Erivhthonios, shows her Chthoman and antique char- 
acter. 

+ See Neil’s edition of Aristophanes’ Kaughts, p. 83. 
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fancy under control. WWence Greek myth, though | and official hymns give the best clue to the ideas 
usually brieht and attractive, and often illumina- | of ancient woiship. None of those that are attached 
tive of actual worship, is pometimes repulsive, and | to Apollo can be naturally interpreted as desig. 
no adequate expression of the serious mood of the | nating a god of the sun or of the Jights of heaven, 
worshipper. li we confine our view, then, to the | Adacos, one Of his most cominon titles, can come 
public cults—Greeck devotion being mainly public | trom the stem of λύκο-», © wolf,’ and not phonetically 
~-and to the myths that illustiate these, we soon | trom the stem of λύκη, an assumed old Greck word 


discover that Apollu did not instantly reveal 


himself, as he emerged above the horizon of pre- 
historic Hellas, as the divinity of the higher hte 
who brought a higher message to his worshippers. 
The Apollo of AMschylus and Pindar is not quite 
the same as the Apollo of the θα πον Greek tribes. 
The records of the historic period stall preserve the 
impress of a wilder and more savage age. 

The meaning of the name Apollo, hike that of 
most of the Divine names in Greece, escapes us. 
A modern etymolovy that connects 10, with ἀπέλλα, 
the Dorie word for ‘assembly,’ would yield us, αἰ 
we could accept it, the very interesting result, that 
the aboriginal deity was not a mere ‘ Nature-vod,’ 
ἂν personification of some portion of the natural 
world, but already a political divinity fall οἱ 
proms for the futwe pubhe life of the race. But. 
or etymological reasons the word ἀπέλλα could not. 
five rise to the derivative ᾿Απόλλων, though they 
might both come from some common stem. 

We must. content ourselves with having the 
Tight tu believe that he is at Jeast an Aryan god, 
brought in by the Hellenic couquerots, and the 
common possession of several of the Jeading tribes. 
In countmes where the autochthonous population 
claimed to have survived, such as Attiea and 
Arcadia, he is clearly an immigrant, net au ind: 
genous deity. And Greek mtual preserved and 
hallowed the memory of his original entrance 
into Hellas from the north. It seems that in 
VWerodotus’ time the Delians were stil im the 
habit of receiving certain cereal oflermes at the 
festival of Apollo that purported to come fiom the 
‘Hyperborcans.’ The roule which the offerings 
followed entered Greece from the north-west, and, 
passing southward as tar as Dodona, then struck 
across eastward to the Mahan Gull, and so by the 
fubean Carystos to Delos. Wald fancies have 
been conceived and foolish theories devised about 
these Hyperboreans. — Eiror arose trom the illusory 
helief that any people, known however dimly to 
the Greeks, and known to he worshippers of 
Apollo, could have been styled ‘the people who 
live beyond the north wind. The hey to the 
puzzle has been undoubtedly found by Aliens, 
who as a philologist has made one of the very few 
philological contiibutions to the study of Greck 
religion that are of any value. He discovered that 
the word Ὑπερβόρειοι Is a sheht popular corruption 
for ‘TrepBdpor or ‘LrcpBcperaco, a well-attested Mace- 
donian dialect form for the Delian word Heppepées 
that Herodotus declares was applied to the sacred 
‘carriers’ of Apollo’s offerings. They are then 
northern Greeks, all bearing pure Grech names, 
which all have a religious origin proper to their 
ritualistic function. And it is of the greatest in- 
terest to note that the route by which the oblations 
of the North-Gieek tribes are reported to have 
travelled is the natural route of invasion which the 
Aryan conquerors are now supposed by modern 
historians to have followed. 

Can we discover the original character of this 
divinity in the earliest days of the worship in 
Greece? <A belicf that still appears to prevail in 
ordinary classical scholarship is that he beers his 
career as a sun-god, displacing carer and leas per- 
sonal solar powers, and beeame gradually human- 
ved and withdrawn from this elemental sphere. 
But the belief is uncritically held, and breaks down 
before the evidence of the cult-facts. The epithets 
whereby a Greek divinity was addressed in prayer 
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for “ΠΟ. Λυκηγενής, an epithet only used twice in 
the Δι in a conversation between Athena and the 
Lycian Pandatos, can mean, in accord with the 
[νη of word - formation, either ‘ Lycian-born’ or 
‘wolf-born’: the latter significance being in har- 
mony with a well-attested legend, Αἰγλήτης, ‘the 
vod of the gleam?’ at Anaphe, appears to have been 
a later transfornittion for an older form ᾿Ασγελάτας, 
a term of quite diflerent import. 

At a comparatively later period, Apollo comes 
into touch with Helios, especially in Asia Minor: 
the same may be said of other divinities, fur whom 
no one would claim a selar origin. The first to 
identify him with Helos was Euripides ; Πα this 
poet is often quate reckless of the popular religious 
view, and the statement belongs to a certain 
theory of his. 

In pavan North Europe, and in pagan Greece, 
the leadmy practices of ritual that have been dis- 
covered and snter preted by modein research aimed 
at ensuring fertility and crowth im the vecetable 
and anunal kingdoms. Thais must. be the chief in- 
terest of prinutive society in the pastoral and 
avricultural age ; and it is this that gives function 
and much of thea chiaacter to most of the Hellenic 
divinities throughout all perods of their caree, 
and especially to Apollo. 

Doubtless, the earliest Hellenie invaders had 
already advaneed beyond the social level of the 
hunter and the shepherd. Yet carly cult and cult- 
ideas that snivived the changes and progress of the 
ages preserve the traits of savage ite. Tere and 
there Apollo was still the cave dweller: for an- 
δίας, nea Macnesia on the Mwander, where his 
Dnage and spit tilled his priests with superhuman 
force, so That in wild frenzy they bounded down 
steep rocks and upruoted strong Grees: even in 
eulftaed Athens he was stall worshipped in a cave 
on the Acropolis. "To this period belong such con- 
ceptions as that of Apollo Ataccs, the wolf-cod, 
the son of a wolf-mother, the god to whom wolves 
were ollered in’ Argive cituadl la Cyprus we come 
upon the worship of Apollo TAd7 as, the deity of the 
woodland, to whom certam trees were sacred : and 
the bow, the weapon of cay man, and always the 
chiet badge of Apollo, belongs to him as the divinity 
of the chase, to whom the huntsman even in the 
days of Armin offered a (ithe of thespoil  Thiough- 
out all Hellas le was worshipped also as the deity 
of flocks and herds, who tended sheep and horned 
cattle in the pastures, and Liought plentiful supply 
of nulk, 1s Νύμιος and Ῥαλάξιος. The agricultural 
hfe, which is again a higher stave, is also under 
lus care. He guards the qops tiom mildew and 
velimin, preset ves the boundaries of the tenements, 
and to his shrines at Delphi and Delos the Gieck 
States far and wide send their taibute of corn. 

His festivals, which fell in spring, summer, and 
carly autumn, but never in Winter, attest very 
clearly his vegetative and agricultural character. 
At Amyele, in) Lacoma, he succeeded to and 
absorbed the cult of an old heio of vegetation, 
Hyacinthus, probably a pre - HeHenic personace, 
the beautiful youth whe dies young and ts bewailed 
as the incarnation of the bloom and the early fruits 
of uhe year. His prave was beneath the base- 


ment of Apollo’s statue, and the first part of the 
Hyacinthia testival was consecrated to him; the 
nove of sorrow in the ritual is an echo from the 
primitive life of the husbandinan and haivester in 
The Laconian festival of the 


Europe and Asia. 
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Κάρνεια is one of peculiar interest, and it is im- 
possible here to cope with the questions that arise 
coucerning it. Our own view 15 that Apollo Κάρνειος, 
whose name means ‘the cattle-god,’ was won ree es 
by the Dorians in North Greece, and probably 
by the Dryopes before the Dorian conquest of the 
Peloponnese ;_ that the Dorians established his 
worship in Megara, Sicyon, Argus, and Sparta, 
though a previous migration, possibly of the 
Dryopes, may have already planted the worship 
jn certain parts of Southern Greece. The Spartan 
ritual has been well mterpreted by Manuhardt: 
for nine days all the people lived in tents or huts, 
a reminiscence of prinutive life, and the chief act 
of the festival was the pursuit of a man called 
‘the runner,’ who was covered wath garlands, by 
youths who carted grape clusters; if they caught 
him, it was a good omen for the crops and vintage. 
The ritual is vegetation-magic and old Kuropean. 
Upon this, as upon the utual of the Llyacinthia, 
the higher worship of the god of song and music 
was eneratted, 

To this carly pastoral and agrienllural period 
belones the rite of human sacrifice which survived 
here and there in the worship of Apollo, and which 
was probably more frequent in the carer period 
when it was common to all Aryan and to less pio- 
eressive races. Jn Cyprus those who touched the 
tar of Apollo were thrown from a rock; from 
the damous Leneadian promontory in Acatnania ao 
victim was ἀπ 161 once a year fas a phicular offer- 
ing’? to Apoilo: anda the Attic Θαργήλια, an carly 
harvest-testival conscerated to Apollo, Where most 
of the ritual was harmless veeetation-magie, the 
cruel rite may have prevailed, even in the ον οι 
age, of leading torth two luna scapegoats and 
putting them to death by stone or burnimne. 
The dinuan obbiuion, whieh Gacek eivilization 
tended to abolreh or modify, 18 a practice --whiat- 
ever its trie memune - that as looted in savagery. 
Yet it sometimes contams the germ of the iden of 
piacula: and vicarious atonement that can beat 
trait in a higher relteion. 

So 141 αὖ has only been the primitive character 
of Apollo that we have attempted to outline ΕΠ Ὸ 
real signiheance tor Che Greek motes touches hicher 
issues. He becomes, or already at the dawn of 
(neck history he was, one of a special gioup of 
deities that presided over the conunumion of the 
funily, the clan, the village, and finally of the 
πόλιν, the last development of these. His cone- 
shaped pillar stood im the street before the door 
of the citizen: and Apollo ᾿Λγυιεύς becomes Apollo 
Ἰρουτατήριος, the god ‘who stands before the door’ 
and shields (πὸ housenold from tertors of the seen 
and unseen would. To the Tome communities he 
stood in the special velation of ancestor, and the 
Dorian citaes honoured lnm as the leader of their 
colonies, and sometimes ius the tounder and o1gan- 
izcr ΟἹ their social institutions. 

Two instances may be selected trom the many 
that misht be quoted, to show the umportance of 
his cult’ for social and politacal progress. At 
Athens the court called ἐπὲ Δελφινίῳ was founded 
to try cases of homicide where pustifiable crreum- 
stances were pleaded. When eamind law becomes 
able to consider such pleas, it is advancing from 
the barbarie to the civilized stage. [tas of import- 
ance, therefore, to note that Uns gieat advance 
was associated at Athens, in part at least, with 
the name and eult ot Apollo. Agaim, at Delphi 
the worship of the Pythian Apollo played a very 
useful pat in the emancipation of slaves. The 
slave who saved money could not, of course, be 
sure of buying his freedom from Jis master, for 
the latter might lay hands on the money and retain 
the slave; but he could, and trom a vast number 
of Delphic inscriptions we have evidence that he 
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very frequently did, deposit the money with the 
god, who then purchased him from his master, and 
let him go tree with a religions guarantee, that 
was legally eflective, against further violence or 
constiaint. ‘This excellent system prevailed im 
other worships elsewhere, but was specially in 
vogue at Delphi. 

To the development of ethical thought the 
Apolline cult contributed one vital conception, 
that of purification fiom sin, an idea that belongs 
to other cults also, but is most prominent in this. 
We must not interpret this conception as having 
at the outset any essential relation to inward or 
moral purity, or as even enforeine any austere 
ideal of sexual abstinence. Puiitication im the 
Apolline and other Helleme cults must be under- 
sbood ina ritualistic sense; the process ob pitt 
fication aimed at washing away cel tam stains trom 
Ὁ man’s person that rendered Jim situalstieally 
unclean, that is, unable to approach πὸ altars ene 
temples of the gods, or te mix with bis tellows 
Without spreading a deadly miasnea around jum: 
such stains would be contracted by harmless 
physical acts, but specially by contact with blood, 
It is therefore the shedder of blood whe stood in 
speciul need of the Delphie ritual of puuiteation, 
m Which the use of the lantrel and the histiation 
with swine’s blood ae combined. Now, these 
kathartic practices are not proved to have been 
very ancient in Greece; the poet Aretinus of the 
Sth cent. BC. 1s the fist who records them, and he 
associates them with Apollo and Artemis | "Phere 
18 reason for beheving that they were introduecd 
unto) Delphi fiom Crete, the αἰ whenee the 
Athenians summoned Epimenides to puree the 
city from the stain of the Cylontan massaere, and 
Whither Apollo himself repaired to be γα ἢ trou 
the blood of Python. The Athen Θαργήλια was 
partly a feast of puriiention : and the idea wis 
still more prominent im the Delphie deast of the 
Στεπτήρια, held every eight years m= the ealy 
sununer, When, after a diamatie representation of 
the slaughter ot Pytho, the Delphiaus selected a 
beautiful and high-boru boy, who was temporaiuly 
mmoincarnation of the god, and who proceeded to 
Tempe, and, atter purification, returned by the 
‘Saged Way,’ bewing the pure laurel through 
many an old seat of Apollo's wor-lup in Thessaly, 
Oeta, and Malis. This ritualistic idea of cleant- 
ness, so prominent in the Apolline cult, at first a 
non-ethical idea, is of the σα θα σοῦ unportance for 
the lustory of ethics, for diom it: has grown the 
advanced conception of moral purity and the civi- 
lized horror of bloodshed, 

Finally, Apollo was pre-eminently a god of the 
arts and the higher intelleetual lite, the leader of 
the Muses, the deity to whom the statelie.t forts 
oF music and song were consecrated, πὶ pre- 
Homeric days the Piean was aheady his specu 
hynin of praise. Tn its ὁπ ποῦ perrod the Pythian 
festival was a musical, pot an athletic, contest : it 
‘ame to Include ἃ competition of pocts, and even 
of painters, thus fullilling some or the funetions ot 
wv Royal Academy of Atte. Tt is, in daet, the dis. 
tinction of the Greek as compared with other hich 
tehe@ions of the world that it coneered of the 
Divinity as revealed in the achievements of art and 
human serence no less fully Chan in the mortal lite 
of the household and the State. 

Tt remains to eave a very biief outline of the 
Oracular worship of Delphi; for this presents the 
salient features of the cod in the stroneest fight; 
and the Delphie tripod was the cloet source ot his 
power, and one of the few bonds of religious union 
inthe Helleme world. The god had seized upon 
Delphi or Pytho betore the period of the Tomene 
poems, that τα to say, betore the Gaeeh colonization 
of Asia Minor. 
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We may ask how Apollo became pre-eminently 
the prophetic god, wlile the power of divination 
was always inherent and often active in every 
deity and many a departed hero. His special dis- 
tinction in this sphere was probably not due to 
any fundamental fact in his original character. 
The prestige of Delphi was probably the cause 
rather than the effect of the oracular prestige of 
Apollo; what it was that won for Delphi this 
nique position is a question that cannot now be 
raised, 

We ae certain, at any rate, that it was from the 
Delphic rock that the fame of the prophetic pod 
spread far and wide over the Helleme and non- 
Hellenic world ; and affihated shrines were planted 
in Greece consecrated to Apollo Pythieus, 

The sanctity of the temple was safecnarded hy 
the Amphictyonie Connell, whose constitution re- 
flects the pre-Homerie age of Greece, and whose 
members bound themselves by a solemn oath to 
detend the shrme, and never to destroy or allow 
the destruction of an Amphictyonie State. It was 
not the fanlt of the religion that the oath was 
shamefully broken, and that this deal of a higher 
national union remained barren 

The manner of divination αὐ Delphi is interest- 
ing, and in one respect peenhar, The ‘mantic’ 
art in Greece lias been defined as twofold; one 
hind bempy cestatic, enthusiastic, insane, the other 
pune and rational. The diviner of the former 
type in possessed by the spirit of the god who 
enters inte him or her through the sactamentsal 
eating or diinking of a substance in which the 
spirit. of the god was supposed to reside; so pos- 
sessed, Che πὰ frame becomes an organ of the 
voice of God, and the human lips are moved in 
Inadness with utterances that the skilled ean in- 
terpret. Of the latter type is soothsaying from 
binds and other animals, inspection ΟἹ entrails, 
the drawing of lots, which may be corn-staths or 
notched pieces of wood. The soothsayer in this 
case Is sane enough, and may be said to practise 
rationally an art or science that is mercly based on 
a false hypothesis. ‘To these we may add a thind : 
Prophecy by menns of dreams that were supposed 
to wellup from the earth and the earth-spuit into 
the sleepers brain. The second type is regarded 
as speciilly Apolline, ecstatic enthusiasm being 
considered to be ahen to the character of the sane 
god. All three were onee practised at Delplia -the 
thad when the Oracle was under the dominion of 
the earth-goddess, the two former after Apollo's 
ΔΓ να]. But the only divination that was in real 
vogue there in the historic period was of the eestatic, 
enthusiastic, epileptic type. The Pythoness drinks 
the water of the holy stream, chews the sacred 
Jaurel - leaf, mounts the tripod above the chasm 
whence the mephitic vapours rose, and then speaks 
words of frenzy which the’OQeo, the five priests of 
the noblest Delphie blood, holding office for life, 
who sit near her listening, interpret according to 
some system of their own. This oracular miad- 
ness has heen supposed to be un-Apolline, and due 
to the strong intluenee of the Bacelue eult at 


Delphi. The theory is plausible, but not con- 
vineing. The priestess of the Argive shrine of the 


Pythian Apollo, a very early olshoot of Delphi, 
was also ‘possessed by the god, though the pos- 
semsion was wrought by a dranght of the blood of 
the sacred Jamb that was offered to him in’ the 
night. What strikes us as really wn-Apolline is 
inspiration by means of the subterranean vapour : 
this may be a heritage from the pre-Apolline and 
‘Chthonian’ period of the Oracle, for the subter- 
Janean world and its agencies are wholly alien to 
hum. 

The Pythoness was merely a virtuous woman, 
often of humble origin, a mere tool in the hands of 
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the ‘Holy Ones.’ The history of the Oracle is 
really the history of the generations of those"Octo, 
the record, if we could gather it, of their varying 
attitude towards the national ethics, politics, and 
religion ; and a complete list of the oracles would 
give us a marvellous insight into the average mind 
of Hellas. Jor these priests must be taken as 
reflecting the better average character of the nation, 
ποῦ as imspired teachers with a definite mission 
and advanced dogma, But their power was really 
ereat, and their exercise of it and their claims 
remind us dimly of the Papal power in the Middle 
Ages. In one respect their work was evil, and 
tough conservative instinct they lageed beliind 
the mowing morality of their age; many a legend 
and reeotd attest that, so far from softening the 
harsher traits in Greek religion, they encouraged 
and insisted on the maintenance of human sacri- 
fee. The savage rite pradually passed away in 
spite of Delphi. 

The political cnreer of the Oracle cannot he dealt. 
with here. It may be enough to say that the 
oracles which lave been preserved display no 
settled policy ; usually, but not always, the Oracle 
is on the side of constitulional government as 
against the tyrant, and was nearly always the 
devoted diiend of Sparta, owing much of its great 
prestige in the 7th and 6th cent. to the support of 
that State. 

In a famous oracle concerning the Spartan plau 
of Areadian conquest, Apollo's voree was on the 
side of mghteousness, but the ulterance suggests 
a qnasi-Papal claim to dispose of termtory. But 
with all her influence Delphi was too weak to 
menace the liberties of the Greek States. Her 
best political activity was m the sphere of colom- 
zation ; the “Ὅσιος have every reason to he con- 
sidered the best informed agency for emigration 
that any State has ever possessed. OL course, 
neither in this nor im any othe: matter could they 
dietate ; they merely advised and pomted the τοῦ! 
to adventurous spirits ; and they advised very well, 
so that at last no body of colonists were hkely to 
start: without the sanction of Delphi = There is 
renson for thinking that. this colonizing of Apollo 
began in prehistoric times ΤῊ Dorian migration 
was probably blessed by the Oracle; and, what Is 
still more important, we have good evidence from 
the legends, of the custom of dedicatang to Delphi 
a tithe of the captives taken by any conquest: 
these appear to have been sometnnes sent forth as 
a colony of the god's, 

A few last words may be added concerning the 
part played by the Orade in Greek religion anid 
morality. Inspite of the dark exception mentioned 
above, its influence, which was certainly creat, was 
often good, and generally innocent. The priests 
were propagandists of two departments of cult 
especially : the eult of Dionysos, who was Apollo's 
confrére αὖ Delphi, and the cult of heroes. The 
latter is an interesting feature of Greek religion, 
for explains the spread of later saint-worship in 
the Mediterranean ; and as no departed holy person 
cowd be canonized without the sanction of the Pope, 
so no departed athlete, wariior, or benefactor could 
be, or was likely to be, the object of publie worship 
without the authorization of Delphi. Usually, the 
Delphic rule in religion is (ὁ enconrage cach State 
to maintain the religion and ritual of their fore- 
athers. 

In the sphere of private morality, in the ethics 
of the conscience, the Oracle often did good service ; 
and this short epitome of a large theme may close 
with a few illustrations of this. Herodotus has 
preserved for us the stern and sigmificant words 
with which the Oraele denounced Glankos for 
tempting the god to connive at fraud : the terrified 
kinner craved forgiveness for his evil thoughts; 
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but the Pythoness told him that God would punish 
evil intent as well as evil act. ‘This was then 
almost a new phase in the world of Greek ethics. 
Again, at a later time the Oracle reveals how far 
the moral thought of Greeee had advanced out of 
the old bondage to ritual: a biave and good man 
had slain his own triend by aecaident while defend- 
ing him in a deadly encounter with robbers ; 
horror-stricken, with his friend's blood upon him, 
he flees to Delphi to ask what atonement or ritual 
can wash off the sin; but a better voice greets hin 
than might have greeted Cidipus : ‘Thou didst slay 
thy friend, striving to save bis life ; go hence, thou 
art purer than thon wert before.’ Akin to the 
ethical idea embodied here is a χρησμὸς τῆς Mudias 
preserved in the Anthology: ‘Enter the shrine of 
the pure God, pure in soul, having touched thyself 
with holy water: lustration is easy for the good ; 
but a sinner cannot be cleansed by all the streams 
of ocean’ The genuineness of these oracles is a 
matter of indiflerence; they prove a rising tide 
of ethical feeling, which oneinated in the philo- 
nophical schools of Greece, and was imputed to 
Delphi. The conservative Oracle itself eame to be 
regarded as playing its part in freeing men from 
that ancient: heavy burden of ritual thatinan older 
period may have aided certain growths in the 
moral world, but had long been a clog upon moral 
advance. 

This short exposition of a great. chapter in Greek 
rehgion puts forth many unproved and undeveloped 
statements. ‘The present writer hopes to be able to 
deal more tully and more satisfactorily with doubt- 
ful and important points in the fourth volume of 
his Cults of the Greek States. 

LEWIS Τὸ FARNELL ] 


σι LATER DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION IN THE 
GREEK Worip—l. RELIGION IN LITERATURE 
AND PHILOSOPHY, — The essentaal inconsistency 
and self-contradietion involved in the idea of the 
Hellenic Pantheon was apparent, in a dim way, 
even to the common mind. Zens was himseli an 
individual with a lastory full of faults and selfish- 
ness, While lis rule was often a mere capricious 
despotism, the other gods were a court smionnd- 
ing him, each with his own sehemes clashing both 
with the will of Zeus and with the wish of lis 
fellow-deities. Thus the power of the highest god 
was Himited, and overtuling fate then became an 
inexorable law, hetote wlieh even he must bow 
However unwilling, he must surrender his own 
son Sarpedon to the death that fate had allotted 
him. 

The contradietions and inconsistencies which 
were inherent in the system were felt by the 
common people. Thus buthyphron defends his 
action against his father by the analogy of Zeus's 
treatment of his own father Kronos ‘The worship 
of the different gods in the State was loosely co- 
ordinated into a rehgion. Tn Athens the enjoy- 
ment and splendour οἱ the gient festivalsof Athena 
were supplemented by the solemn impressiveness 
of the Aer, The feeling of awe, the tear 
of God, and the dread of divinely-sent calamity, 
grew with the spread of edueation into a vague 
consciousness of sin, and of the need for recon- 
cihation with an offended God. On this conscious- 
ness the Orphic Mysteries were based; and in 
them certain observances ensured Thivine forgive- 
ness and future happiness. Strolling prophets 
even professed to sell indulgences, and in return 
for money to ensure, by performing certain rites, 
safety from punishment. At the same time a 
vague idea was growing in the popular mind that 
8 gvod and pious life was needed to please God, 
quite as much as compliance with a stated ritual, 

There was only one possible cure—raising the 
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conception of God and intensifying the tendency 
to monotheism inherent in human thought, and 
not entirely lost sight of in the Greek 1ehgion. 
No adequate provision existed in the religion for 
educating the people and purifying itself. The 
Delphic with other Oracles hac 


carried on this 
work for centuries, and ἐξηγηταί, appuinted with its 
sanction in many States, were naclnes in dificult 
points of religion, and had some influenee in co- 
ordinating the several enlts; but. the influence of 
the Oracles began to grow weaker after the end of 
the Gth cent., and their character deteriorated. 
the established religion became purely conserva- 
tive, and the effort. of all its ministers was solely 
to heep up the traditional state of things. The 
only hope Jay in the literature of the ave and the 
spread of higher thought. As poets had formu. 
lated with the help of the prophets the prevailing 
system, they with the help of the philosophers had 
now to raise its character, This was the religious 
wotk that the Gnomic poets, Pimdar, and the 
Tragic poets successively performed, 

The first adequate recognition in modern times 
of this important side of Greek literature is prob- 
ably to be found im the pages of Zeller and of 
Tiendelenburg, to whom especially we owe much 
in the followmg paragraphs. 

Although the religions thought expressed in 
Gaceh hteratnre and plulosophy tended constantly 
to separate itself from the common seligion, yet. it 
was only the development of the latent capacities 
ol that common religion. In its earlier stages 
literature worked hand in hand with the Delphic 
Oracle. The great Lyrie and even the Tragie 
poets were recognized as the servants and ministers 
of the god. ‘They wrote hymns tor the worship 
which the Oracle propagated over Greece ; and 
there is every reason fo think Ghat. ther finest 
conceptions of religion were practically those of 
the Oracle. ‘Those buiet proverbial utterances in 
which the wisdom of the 7th and 6th cents. con- 
centiated itself are in the records expressly brought 
into connexion with the O1acle, over whose entrance 
was inseribed the μηδὲν ἄγαν of the Wise Man * 

But the relation between the two did not always 
continue so peaceable. Apart trom those who 
simply denied the truth of ie prevailing religion, 
those who Jihe Adsehy lus or Socrates continued im 
sympathy with, and tried to read a higher mean- 
ing in, the established religion, found themselves 
in frequent danger of being misunderstood. 
Atschylus was aecused of revealing the Mys- 
teries to the profane, and Socrates was condemned 
as scekine to introduce new deities into the State. 
The Delphic mle of maimtaming the hereditary 
order of things (τὰ πάτρια) was generally on the 
side of the uneducated, thoneh the O1aele seems on 
the whole to have appreciated the work and chat- 
acter of Socrates. The conflict. of religion and 
science, Which had begun in the 5th cent. ΟἹ even 
curler, was the prominent tact. in the 4th. 

Two questions rose naturally to the minds of all 
who thought about the common religion: first, 
What was the relation of Zeus to the other eods, 
and how eould will and power in them be 1eeon- 
eiled with his omnipotence? And, second, what 
was the relation of Zeus to that overpowering fate 
that seemed at times to control even Ju. will’ 
Th truth, the two questions are but. (wo aspects of 
the same difficulty, and the answer to one involves 
the answer to the other. As long as the con- 
ception of God contains any of the capricious 
human element, so long niust the will of Zeus 
elash with the will of the othe: gods and be over- 
ruled by the unbending, unvaryine order of nature, 
When the Divine nature is concen ed as absolutely 


* See especially a paper on Frecdom and Necessity in Greek 
Philosophy in Trendelenburg’s Bettrage, 
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regular and the Divine will as absolutely free | avenging power of the vider gods ix merged in 
from arbitrariness and eaprice, opposition between | the helping and benignant power of the younger 
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the will of the different. gods ἀπ disagreement 
with the course of fate tend to disappear. 

As we have alrendy seen, the religious view in 
Homer vanes between the opposite and ineon- 
sistent views, and the same wavering is seen 
throughout Greek hterature. 

Herodotus represents more completely the lower 
view of Divine nature than any ober of the great 
wiilers Τὰ his view, success produces pride ; man 
believes in das own power and suflicieney, and 
recoenizes Wot the wnseen power of God: the gods 
bind ἀπ and Jead him ante destruction through 
lis own arroganee. "This view, that the eods, act- 
Ing as the instamment sol an inserutable fate, blind 
men, involves essentially (he same iden of fate as 
the other view, that the cods ate friends of men, 
but that fate is over the σον and toa powerful for 
them. The Jatter view is summed up i the word. 
of Piltacos, ἀνάγει δ᾽ οὐδὲ θεοὶ pdyorrac. To THero- 
dotus mere success is in oitself a defying of the 
Divine Jaw: the Divine power is chiefly seen Τῇ 
the uusfortune which it sends on men, The order 
and σα] Ἐν of the world. recommttion of whieh 
in the fundamental mea of li. work, is quite above 
and apart from human reason : main cannot adapt 
lumself toot, but only mousn when he has felt ats 
power, Only when he dies is aman safe from the 
calamity that the god may at any moment send 
on hin, 

Butoam the hfterature Zeus heeame by degrees 
more completely the bearer of a moral rule, and 
the other gods the wiline mintsters of lus provi- 
deuce and will, As this aides was more thorouclly 
grasped, the opposition between Pate and God was 
in some degree reconesded: the order of τ πὸ 
(Minoppéry) became ἃ ΤῸ ἃ} ἀπ knowable law, the 
will of God : man, by denmning and divine in aceard- 
ance With that will, can avoid the eahamrty whoel 
must otherwise overtake hou. Soin Prods, Zeus 
enuses at that happens to man; he ean turn meht 
today, and day to nieht + nothing that man dees 
is dud from dim; only where he stows the ΜῈΝ is 
a blessing to be hoped tor. "Phe constant theme 
of Alsebylus is the unenune, untailmg ju tiee dis. 
played in the course of nature. He uses Justice 
(Alay) and Zeus sometimes as convertible terms; 
and both denote that order ino nature wich 
through sullerine teaches hnowledee and eon- 
formifty with self, and the reeoemtion of which 
is the only consolation in tune of doubt. He 
recognizes ἃ development. in the history of re- 
ligion ; the triumph of Zens over the older dynasty 
of the Titans is the (aumph of amore providence 
over a lower order of cods. We direet!y combated 
the ancient saying as ah appears, eg, m Herodotus 
(παλαίφατον λόγος). and declares that it ἀμ the actual 
sin of man, not the mere fact of his prosperity, 
that. Inines on hit (he divinely - sent valannty 
(Alga T5053 am. 21). and in many other pas- 
sages he shows mn clear words that such calaniuty 
is simply the way an whieh wedom os tauelit te 
men ever against thei will The law of Zens, or 
the couse of justice, is to Teun by suflerme 
(παθεῖν μαθεῖν, πάθει μάθος, Ayam, 170). ‘The law 
in a kindly one, the gracious dispensation of one 
that has power to make lis will mto Necessity. 
The older dynasty had represented the rule of 
fear: Necessity was only a punishing power, which 
Min mush dread but eannot understand ; and was 
exercised by the gods of that dynasty— 


tls οὖν ἀνάγκης ἐστὶν olaxoarpodas 
Motpac τρίμορῴοι μνήμονες τ΄ porrees? 
and Wereelitus declares that af the sun were to 


transeress his bounds the Krinyes would punish 
him. But under the completed sway of Zeus the 
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deities, for Necessity is changed into order and 
reason, Which man can Jearn and respect, and 
thereby avoid the pumshment and gain the good. 
Somates seems even to have substituted Pronoia, 
Providence, for Necessity ; but his biographer did 
not understand him. 

In Sophocles, polytheism perhaps appears in its 
most pereet form ; the other gods are only repre- 
sentatives of the one God, or instiuments used im 
tun by « moral providence. To Pindar, also, 
Zeus is not so mueh a god, as the one God. 

Ennpides was clearly conscious of the essential 
sel} contaadiction ypvolyed in polytheism ; he per- 
ceed clearly and felt strongly that it results 
in degrading the several gods and making the 
world inational: he gave as emphatic and open 
expression to this as he dared: for example, in 
the Apollo of the Jon, whose criminal conduct 
towards Crensa in the past is even surpassed by 
the dishonesty of das attitude towards her and 
τον ἀν Nuthus in the play. Phat Euripides was 
fully eonscions of this aspeet of the netion seeins 
undeniable that the eveneral Athenian public had 
only some vague, uneasy sense that the poet was 
maheoning the gods seems equally certain, Tb 1s 
doubtfnt af Eurgides had any solution to offer 
that satisiied huosel ; but at any rate the condi. 
tions under whieh he had to work precluded hits 
formally oflerme any solution, for he dared not 
make hus views about the gods too expleit, and 
could only sugeest ditentties and put questions, 
But, although tis plays are remarkably instructive 
as revards the attitude of a section of the think- 
me and educated Giecks towards polytheism, the 
subject is too μαι 6 for ont fimits. 

At. the same time, the other side of religions 
thoueht grew corespondinely. The idea ot a 
huge: evele of Life tu which the apparent injustice 
of enithly existence micht be eliminated and all 
men recerve their deserts—an idea of which the 
most scanty traces appear im Homer and Hessod— 
flows more apparent in Pindar: future punishment 
iS Ghe climax of the Divine vengeance in /Eschylus, 
αἱ τὰ olfenzeferred to in Sephodes, and Euripides 
says, ‘Who knows if death 1s not really the life, 
and ἴδ the death 2?) Plais recognition of a single 
ole in fe and alter death recoucles the antithesis 
of Olympian and Chthonian εἶτα χιλὸν 

The miluence of iterature penetiated gradually 
thironeh the people. ‘Phe more cducated were, of 
conrse, note open to iy and thas tended to became 
estranged from the popular beliefs as superstitions, 
Henee m othe Sth and 4th cents. there was a 
growing gap between the religion of the educated 
and the rehyion of the common people. Both, se 
far as we have yet gone, were equally polytheistic, 
Philosophy entered ona bolder path, and directly 
combated the polytheism and anthropomorphismn 
of the popular religion. Wule the poets saw in 
the ancestralrelieron the gernis of ligher thoughts, 
they did not. try to free these thoughts fiom the 
sensuous symbolism In which the prevailing re- 
ligion enveloped them. Philosophy naturally 
tended more to rise above the traditional and 
aceepted ideas, Hence it appears to Plato in the 
Tenth Book of the Zepablie that in the eonflet 
between philosophy and = the vulgar crowd the 
ports are amone the latte. 

The fundamental doctiine of Greek philosophy 
isalways the unity of the woild. Some conceive 
this nnity under the form of God, others under the 
form of Nature. Uerachitus conceives this unity 
as the Divine λόγος, which constatutes the correla- 
tion and intelligihuity of phenomena: and Anaxa- 
coras ay vous or Reason. It is theretore the philo- 
sophie expression of that fate or order of nature 
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which is recognized by the poets and by religion ; 
but the philosophers from the fist maintain it as 
« knowable law. 

The altitude of the philosophers towards the 
established religion is) various Some do not 
trouble themselves about it, οὐ ποὺς use it where 
it suits them. Teraclitus approaches most closely 
the Adschylean point of view, he declares that, 
whereas men see contradiction and perplexity im the 
world, God sees only unity and consistency ; and, 
like Atschylus, he calls the order of natine ‘J us- 
tiee’? (Δίκη. Man learns what is this Justice, and 
in learning achieves his own charaeter and works 
out his own faie: τὸ alloy ἐπάστῳ οαίμων (compare 
Misch. Jum, 5204.). On the other hand, the wor- 
ship of nmages and the offerings of beasts seem to 
Heraclitus hatelul. 

Demociitus and Empedoeles bring in the gods 
of the established religion as part of tlie system 
of things evolved from their primordial prinerples. 

A third class of philosophers suuply oppose the 
common telreion, and would tat sweep il awiy to 
make room tor aligher beet. Nenoplanes cannot 
find strong enough €erms to express his hatred tor 
such doctrines as the plurality of gods, with all 
them moral faihnes. The anthropomorphism ot 
the evrrent religion, where gods ae born and die, 
tevolts him. God is infinite, and finite character- 
istics are furemen fo Tis mature, God does not 
change and move like the vuleat deities; Her. 
motionless, for He is all that cxists, and there as 
nothing outside of Him inte which He could move 
or chance. 

To the Sophists (who amiay be broadhy dis. 
tinguished fiom the Creek plilosophers by then 
utter lack of sense for the unity of nature, and the 
limutation of them view to the multiphety ot 
phenomena) relizion was ereatedl by voluntary 
compact among men: the vanety of relmtonm 
proved that at could not exaust by nature, for 11 ait 
“πὸ by nature a would be one. ‘That the variety 
of religious thoneht was the necessary consequence 
of the variety of charneter produced in men hy 
variety of external enenimstances, ther analysis ot 
the world was too superucimal to show. But this 
very superhiedlity of thems as more representative 
ot popular thought than the pluilosophy of deeper 
men, and shows better what was cherelweion of the 
educated in their own time. 

Nothing setsin so clear heht the deerudiation 
of the gods in popular thought as the comedies ot 
Aristophanes. Much as he hates the Sophists, and 
bitterly as he attachs them urehgion, he himsels 
shows the gods of the established 1releion in more 
ludjerous and decrading situations than any of the 
Sopbistscaredtodo, The Sophistsapproved of these 
gods as avery uselul deviev, and menleated respect 
for theme as the means ΟἹ developmeye morality among 
the people. 

Isolated outbreaks of popular fury, in times when 
calannty terrified the people mite piety and roused 
in them a temporuy and quickly evanescent 10- 
action aginst the growing mieligion ob the tite, 
were of no avail ‘to stem the torrent of descending 
time.’ Purely conservative, without any provision 
for deepening its character and keeping pace wath 
the rapid growth of thought and of polrtical and 
wmmercial life, the established religion continued, 
as a trammelling and impeding institution, losing 
its hold year by year on all classes of the people. 
πον intense was the religious feeling of Athens 
is shown by such outhewhs as took place in B.C. 
415 and 410. A Jongg for something more is 
everywhere manifest in the literature, and history 
shows the dissatisfaction to have been as strong 
in the mass of the people. The fecling was vague, 
for the people knew not what they sought ; and it 
showed itself al first only in blind outbursts of fury 
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against more prominent violations of the established 
tcligion, though in reality these violations were 
meiely stloneer νι θα of {πὸ untversal di satis. 
faction. 

Only a prophet witha des per revelation could 
Thing the strong relrerom. ΤΟ ΟῚ τα of the people and 
the decay of the mational worship into harmony ; 
and, aller Soerates had seated with dis life his 
belef im freedom of relaons thoueht, the sueces- 
sion of plulosophy to the position onee occupied 
by the Delphic Oracle as leader οἱ Greek religion 
was accomplished. EL was, however, the mistor- 
‘ime ot Greek lite, and a proof of its religious 
weakness in colnparison wilh the We brew race, Ghat 
the prophetic mantle found no new wearer. In 
the dangeron. path of pointing oul the true and 
divinely ordained) comse in actual γα] τὸ life,—- 
that μα α΄ αὶ which Palestine produced a. cotstant 
suecession of @eatl thinkers to walh,--Secrates 
fonnd no follower. Plato, while tually achnow- 
Jedeing that the trae philosopher should take part 
ino publte dite, οἰ the actual world too ἀπ} 
of eval to allow philosophy to enter αἱ Greek 
thoueht Cherefore remiuuned abstract trom actual 
lite s at found ats work and its heavenly himedom, 
not in the world, bat apart from ait. ‘Phus, in 
Caeeve, there never took place that application ot 
philosophy τὺ proetien! work winelr makes for 
development moreligion; and there was never 
exerted Chat ἀπ πόθου of philosophy on public lite 
and on the mass of the people which is the mir 
vellons feature of Hebrew history. 

Socrates only expresses more defmitely and in 
simpler terms the theory of (he older poets: one 
(iod aules all for the best. He expresses no dis- 
belief in the other gods, and offen uses the plural 
Heol; but they are not. an unportant element, and 
he nevel, so Tai as our aceotnts 20, expressed any 
opinion about therm relation to the great: Ged, 
Plato reeatds the common religion as tlie exoterie 
form of aw deeper trath; mas ceneralky my thieal, 
af. ib expresses im sensuous Lussuage spiritual 
truths. ‘Plus exotene religion is proper tor the 
education of children, and necessary for those who 
cannot Lise to understand the reality μια οἱ to 
them a the tales of the gods. But the popular 
τὰν πο ον must be μὲ πιο sit is dull ot hatetul 
and false tales which have crept m through the 
infuence of poets and του πο the genuine 
myths. 

Atistotle has the same view.  Polythemimi ts a 
State-engzine for education. On the othe: land, 
he sometunes tries to commect it with his system, 
hy placing the gods im the stam; but the subject. 
eels little netice fiom hin. 

Auistotle was the last pruicly Hellenic philoso- 
phen; Greek thought had now aun its course. 
With the victorious march of Alexander, Greek 
avihzation went forth to conquer the Bast ; and 
Gieck thought was now brought dneetly in con- 
ποὺ with Quental religion, and particularly with 
the genuine monotheism of the Hebrew. ‘Phe 
Greck contempt for απ eradually dis 
appeared before the πο Γαι} experience of a religion 
ereater Ghia then own; while the narrowness of 
the Jews reeoenmved the hich character of Greek 
philosophy. [κα the last centuries betore (μοῦ, 
constant attempts were made on both sides to 
unite Hebrew and Giceh thought mto one syste. 
The doctrine of angels and devils, whielt was 
mixed up (im later tines) with the Hebrew mono- 
theistic behef, was assimilated with the Greek 
polytheism. ‘The gods who surounded Zeus be- 
came daunones who interposed between God and 
the world and bridged over the gult between the 
infinite and the finite. The idea became common 
that all men ae the childten of God; that the 
true service of God lay, ποὺ in the cult-observances 
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of any particular religion, but in a virtuous life; 
and that a priesthood to mediate between man and 
God was necdless and wrong. The λόγος of Hera- 


clitus and of Plato became in the Jewish school of 
Alexandria the Divine Word which is the bearer 


of all Divine power. Most of these attempts at 
a union of Hellenic and Jewish thought ended in 


an ascetic system ; for all aimed at combining the 
wo In Chiris- 
tianity alone both find their completion and. per- 


two by dropping elements from cach. 


fection, without loss of any of their true character. 


Stoicism was the most remarkable Greek attempt 
to produce a synthesis of Hellenie and Oriental 
It was to a great extent a religion, but 
ib was an artificial religion with none of the vigour 
As Zeller says, the 
whole Stoic view of the wold was founded on the 
idea of one Divine being, father of all, contaming 
and sustaining all, ruling all, manifest everywhieie. 
God was to the Stoics the beginning and the end 
Virtuous action con- 
The 
true philosopher is suferent for himselt, master 
of his fate, above all surroundiny circumstances, 
perfectly happy απ his own knowledge, lord of all 
As 


all men stand in the same rclation to God, all men 


thought. 


of natural unconscious life. 


of the world’s development. 
sists in fulfilling the Divine will and = faw. 


things, a true hing—and a sell-satistied plig. 


are brothers. 


In its theoretic character Stoicism was wholly 
eareless of and nninfluenced by the popular religion. 
But in practice the Stoie philosophers inculcated 
aequiescence im the religion which was accepted 
by common opminion and a restiaint on the passions 


of the common people. They spoke with contempt. 
of many points in the popular faith, the temples, 
the images, the tables; but they found real germs 
of trath init, and thought these suflicient tu justify 
its continuation. 

Better almost (han in any other writer we may 
see In Horace the efieet of these religious pliiloso- 
phies on the world of Greece and Rome. To think 
and reason about conduct and good action aud 
wisdom is his ouly religion. ‘The gods to him ate 
little moie than names and fables. When he 
supported the attempt of Augustus to re-create 
the old religious cults, the poet and the emperor 
were alike wyged on by the feeling that 1eleion 
was wv political and sucial machine sv useful as 
to be indispensable to good covernment. 

1. Tue Arvirupk or sr. PAGL TO GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY.—In this Inief, imperteet: outline of 
the religious side of Greek literature—a subject 
which calls for a much mote serious and systematic 
treatment than it has ever received ~1t has been 
shown how clearly the Greek thinkers conceived 
the problem, and how lofty was the plane on which 
they pitched their thoughts; but we have τοι απο 
from dwelling on their weaknesses and errors. But 
naturally St. Paul, who frequently alludes im very 
disparaying terms to the Suphia ot the world, was 
most keenly sensible of its faults and unperfec- 
tions. ‘Thice characteristics seem to have specially 
offended him. 

In the first place, its method was shallow; it 
frequently offered irrational ‘tables and endless 
genealogies’ (1 Τὰ 14) in place of real attempts to 
grapple with the problems, and was quite content 
with these pseudo-solutions: those gencalocieal 
explanations, not unknown even to the deepest 
Greek thinkers (as in Afschylus, “μι. 738 1) 
became more frequent im the later period, and 
were applied in all departments of pseudo-icsvarch, 
scones κυ historical,* ete. 


* See, eg., the account given of cally Tursian history and 
topography by Athenodorus, the greatest philosopher and 
politician whom the city produced, quoted by Su phanus Byz, 
av. ‘Anchiale’; also pseudo-Plutarch, de #luwvis, ete. (dx- 


posstor, Dec. 1901, p. 412) 
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In the second place, the fibre in the popular 
philosophic speculation of the later Greek time 
(which alone was presented to the members of the 
Pauline Churches) was poor and its results dis- 
appointing. There came from the study no real 
advance in knowledge, but only frivolous argu- 
mentation and ‘questionings’ (L Ta 17). ; 

In the third place, the Greek Sop/ia was entirely 
devoid of power over the will and heart of man- 
hind. Tt remained purely theoretical and abstract: 
it conld do nothing for men; it was the property 
of a few, and had no effect, or a miserably inade- 
quate eflect, on the life and character even of those 
few. Where it did to some degree touch the heart 
and affeet the life of some rare individual, ib pro- 
duced a philosophie and affected prig rather than a 
true man; and in the ease of sume of its most 
eloquent exponents, such as Seneca, there was a 
woeful contiast in spirit between their words and 
there life. But the essential feature in St. Paul s 
teaching was that he propounded a doctrine of 
power, not of theory, That is what he lays special 
stress upon; and of that he found not a trace im 
the Sophia of the time. The (ἢ οἷς philosophers 
had sometimes observed that the unwritten Iuws 
which rested on rcheion had more influence on the 
will and conduct of men than the written laws of 
the State (see above, B, § TE); but they had not 
απο} ont this observation to a practical resalt. 

In this last observation les the cssence of the 
Whole matter. ‘The best and the most cliaracter- 
istie Hellente thought was bound inevitably to 
reeard the Jueher tite, at which the goud man 
must aim, not as the striving after an ideal above 
and beyond human nature, but as the proper and 
natural development of Jus human nature. ‘There 
was in Hellenic thought no real conception of sin. 
There could not be such a conception, for it 1s of 
the essence of Hellenism to be perfectly content 
with the hinman natiare, to reyoree mat, to find 
init the Divine perfection. The counsel which 
Hellenic philosophy gave to man, wlach αὖ must 
give so Jong as it continued true to the Hellenic 
spilt, was, ὁ Be yoursell: do nut tall short of your 
true and perfect development.’ Sueh an iden as 
lining above oneself, tramplne ones nature under 
foot as sinful, striving after the Divine mature, 
is essentially antu-[fellenic, and it is only rarely 
that any faint traces of it can be found even in 
those Hellenie philosophers who have been most 
allected by foregn thought. But it was in this 
revolt from the yoke ot sin, in this intense eaver- 
ness αἰ the Divine, that St. Paul tound the 
motive power to dilve men on. 

Tut, though St. Paul saw so clearly and resented 
so strongly the faults of the Greek μάνα, it would 
be wrong to infer (as has been too often done) that 
he was either ignorant of οὐ uninfluenced by it. 10 
is aveneral fact that the creat creative minds im 
philosophy have been more alive to the faults of 
their predecessors than to their excellences, and 
have given luger space and more emphasis in their 
writings to ¢riticisim of preceding philosophers than 
to expression of indebtedness to them. They were 
pobably not fully consciwus of their obligation, 
bu it was very real. So it has been with St. Paul 
He owed much to theGreek philosophy and thought, 
gauned partly in formal education at ‘Tarsus, partly 
by assimilation of the knowledge which floated on 
the surface of a more or less educated sucicty and 
became insensibly the property of all its members. 
On this see the excellent papers by I. Curtius on 
*Paulus in Athen,’ and Canon KE. Hicks, ‘St. Paul 
and Hellenism,’ in Studia Biblica, iv. ; and on his 
plobable debt (in common with Seneca) to the 
philosophy of Athenodorus, which must have been 
the staple of education and educated conversation 
at ‘Tarsus in St. Paul’s childhood, the present 
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writer's remarks in δέ, Paul the Traveller, p. 
300 ff., may be consulted. 

Further, while St. Paul often harshly criticises 
the current Sophia in his letters to ‘his young 
Churches, he was conscious that he was a debtor 
both to the educated Hellenes and to the un- 
educated non-I[ellenes, both to the philosophically 
trained and to those who had no such training 
(Ro 11). And he would not have his Churches 
lose anything of the excellences of the Greek 
spirit. His extreme fondness for the word charis 
“in hardly be quite separated in his mind, and 
could not possibly be separated in the minds of 
his numerous Hellenic hearers, from the Greek 
charis, the grace and charm which is of the 
essence Of Hellenism. And he sums up in three 
Greck words his counsel to the Colossians and 
the Asians generally, when he urged them to 
‘make their market to the full of the opportunity 
which their situation offered them?’ (Col 45, Eph 
516s οὗ, Ph 4* 8), 

11. DEGRADATION OF TITE EPELLENTIC RELIGION, 
—(l) Foreign influence.—In Greece as in Anatolia 
(sce A, ὃ VIT (4), above), the history of religion 
after a certain penod of progiess and elevation was 
a continuous process of deterioration. The changes 
in religion were tor the most part forced on hy 
external causes, viz. by the pressure of foreign 
worships s and their influence wus almost wholly 
bad. This character resulted part. 7 fiom the way 
in which the influence reached the Greek races aud 
cities (see (3), below), and partly fiom deeper causes 
which cannot: be deseribed um this short sketch 
(though they have been Jitefly indieated in A, 
§ VILE (9), above): those deeper causes combined 
to destroy that sensitiveness to the Divime nature, 
and that desire to hear and readiness to obey the 
Divine vowe, whieh make for progtess and cleva- 
tion in reheious thought. 

(2) Susceplibelity to foreign religious influence. 
—Seme uiluence was exerted on the rcligion of 
the Greeks by almost every race with whom they 
calue in contact. Even the despised and barbar- 
ous Thraqans could make their Bendis and Kotys 
or Kotytto powerful and reverenced in αἰ πιο 
Athens. But it was mainly cults from the Bast 
that alleeted the Greek peoples dung the period 
Which is best huown to us. 

The foundation of this influence was always the 
same, The Hellenic religion, wath its invariable 
tendency to concentrate attention on the bright 
side of nature and life, and to permit only reluct- 
antly, under mystic and hall-achuowledged forms, 
any ritual appealing to the sense of fear in the 
worshippers, could never completely satisfy human 
necds; and more was always sought alter, and 
seemed to be found in the more impressive foreign 
religions, Espeeially the enthusiastic, emotional, 
and mmplressive Quieutal forms of vehgion exercised 
on Greece an influence which acted continuoisly 
thronehout ancient history. As we ave seen in 
3, SIU, the Onental character and the prinutive 
VPelasgian character in many deities were fused, 
during the vigorous prowth of the Hellenic spirit, 
into a new form, beconung truly Hellenic concep- 
tions; and although, im the cultus especially, the 
original characteristics can be traced in the Hel- 
lenic deity, yet the completed product is essentially 
and generically diflerent fiom the Oriental type. 

Thus far back in Athenian history we can ob- 
serve the entrance ot the Braurouiman Artemis, a 
ficure analogous to the Ephesian Artemis and the 
Phrygian Cybele, with her attendant animals and 
her Amazon priestesses; but myth tells how the 
invading Amazons were expelled by the hero of 
Athenian Hellenism ; and he Artemis who estab- 
lished herself was the giaceful huntress-maiden, a 
purely Hellenic conception, however much of the 


primitive forms could be traced in the actual 


cultus. But as the youth and creative energy 
of Hellenism passed away the Oriental intluence 
asserted itself moire effectively, and was less 
modified by the spirit of Greece. Asklepios never 
became so thoroughly Uellenized as Uienyeonk 
but he was a distinctly later introduction into 
the Hellenic circle of deities. 

Tn all of those deities the Nellenie character is 
evident; but in later tunes Hellenism touched 
only very slightly, if at all, the vods of Phrygia, 
of Syria, and of Egypt, who were naturalized in 


Greek Jands and cities. In an age when half- 
Greek or wholly barbanian kines and Roman em- 


verors Were worshipped as gods in Lellenie cities, 
it was clear that the spirit οἱ Uellenisin had grown 
very weak. 

Those Oriental deities appealed to the side of 
human nature wluch was alien to, and could not 
be satisfied with, Hellenism and the bright festival- 
loving gods of Hellenic political and municipal life. 
But in carhier times, as any Oriental deities pene- 
trated into the Greck circle, Hellenism tended to 
Jend them its peculiar grace and charm, to tone 
down the excesses and the abandon of thei rites, 
but at the sume tone to detract from their power 
to sutisty that deep-seated craving for an awe- 
Inspiring deity. Even as late as the did cent. 1.c. 
the Cybele, who was worshipped at Athens m the 
Métioon, was sometimes invoked under the name 
of Aplnodite;* and the fist signs of the Hellen- 
izing of wa naturalized foreign dewy was the substi- 
tution of a Helleme for the ba barous name, 

The Keyptian Isis, the Phrygian Cybele, and 
many others, can be traced as tar bach as know- 
ledge reaches, pressing upon and forciny them way 
into the mind and the wotslup of Gieece. The 
worship of [sis was known very eaily in the Gieek 
colony of Cyrene (LLerod. iv. 186); tor the Greeks 
of Cyrene were necessarily in close relations with 
Reypt, and doubtless E¢yptians visited or resided 
in Cyiene, and, moreover, there was invariably a 
tendency in the ancients to worship the gods of 
the land to which they had nmogiated, in the behef 
that those gods were poweilul in the land which 
belonged to them. 

Cybele was introduced from Phrygia into the 
Tone Greek colonies on the west coast of Asin 
Minor at a very carly time, and m much the 
same way as Isis was mtioduced at Cyrene, The 
Pliygian traders came in numbers tu Miletus, as 
Hipponax mentions in the Gth cent, b.c., and they 
Ironght ther region with them. Moreover, in 
tunes of danger the Greehs turned to Cybele for 
help, and found her ellicacious and powetlul; in 
this respect the story of the introduction of her 
worship at Miletus is unstructise, and may be taken 
as typical of what happened in μὴν other cases, 

The party of the old kingly dynasty in Miletus, 
having been expelled, took refuge im Assesos, and 
were there besieged by the tyrant of Mailetus. 
jeing hard pressed they consulted the Oracle, 
and were informed by the god that helpers would 
come to them from Phrygia, who would releuse 
them and Miletus from mustortunes, Thereatter 
two young men came fiou Phrygia, bringing the 
sacred things (τὰ ἱερά) of the Kabeiroi t ina basket, 
and apptoaching the wall ot Assexus by night asked 
adinittance, as they had come at the order of the 
vod, bringing sacred things trom Phrygia tor the 
good of the people of Assesos and Miletus. In the 
Issue the tyrant was defeated and slain, and the 
new rites intioduced into Miletus.t  Lfere the 


*See Foucart, Associations Relageeuses, p 98, and Appendix, 
No. 16, ef. lQ and 1h. 
¢ Thus term must indicate Cho θα σα αἰ rites: with the sacred 


objects displayed to the worshipper i Pury gia. 
{ Nic. Damiase,. 4.3, 
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desired to become a great trading centre was forced 
to encourage them; otherwise, in the keen compe- 
tition of Greek trading cities, they would have 
been driven away to more hospitable places. Those 
strangers naturally desired (o practise their own 
peculiar worship; and, obviously, a Slate which 
encouraged them must tolerate their practice of 
their rites. As early as the legislation of Solon 
this necessity was recounized by the law which is 
attributed to him. A body of foreigners who 
desired to conduct their native worship in Athens 
might form a religious sociely (θίασος) ; and the 
State granted to the society permission for the 
rules which it might lay down tor its members, 
and toleration for its rites, so long as its aims and 
revwations did not confliet with the publie law or 
tend to subvert. peace and order in the city, The 
constitution of Lhose religious societies was modelled 
on that of the State. The assembly (ἐκκλησία) of 
members (θιασῶται) framed rules, elected priests 
and other officials, who were responsible to 1, and 
inflicted fines on disobedient members; the fines 
could be enforced by action before the legal tr- 
bunals of the State. New mentbers were welcomed 
to these societies, not from the desire to afleet the 
life or conduet or belief of the outside world, but 
beeause inerease in pumbers wncreased the wealth 
and influence of the body. 

In strict leo ul effect the Athenian State merely 
tolerated, but did not enconrave, the rites of the 
relivious societies (Geawon), Special Jeave was re- 
quned from the Atheman Assembly (Has \yia) 
hefore any such soaety could mild a sanetunry 
for itselt. As reeards the rites eclelnated by the 
societies, if these seemed to the State to be unsuit 
able οἱ disorderly, the primary law enme mite force 
prohibiting the introduetion of new deities on pam 
of death. The aitual was permitted only to the 
forcreners Who consiituted the society ¢ and when, 
as ovenssomuly happened, an alia: wees Lused that 
Athenian ertizens were come after those ἀποὺ 
gods, the primary Taw was Hable to be broneht 
into operation, and the oflendine socety with 1ts 
eods expelled. Thus mm pe, 4300 the strolling 
priest. (μητραγύρτη) who Jad amitiated) Athenian 
women Into the rites ef the Playverim goddess was 
ereented, But when the plague immediately 
afterwaids Droke out, owine to the overcrowding 
of the city due to the invasion of Attica by the 
Peloponnesian ἀπ τς, an alarm arose, and the 
Delphic Oracle (which was consulted) attributed 
the epidemie to the wrath of the goddess at the 
pnnder of her piest, and ordered the State to 
atone by building her a tenple Tn consequence, 
the temple of the Mother Goddess (Metroon) was 
built at the Prieus. 

The qnestion arises, whether, and how far, the 
building of the Métroon imphed the mtreduction 
of the ritual of the Phrygian Mother-Goddess as 
part of the State religion. [ft was, of course, 
necessary that an her temple there should be a 
eultus of, and offermes to, the goddess: it) was 
also obviously necessary that the ritual of the 
temple should be such as she loved. But) that 
does not imply that the complete ritual and mys- 
teries of the Phiygian deity were adopted ane 
practised at the expense and under the sanction 


reception of the native Anatolian ritual into 
Miletus is connected with the straits of a political 

arty during a serious dissension in the city. 
Similarly, the introduction of the worship of the 
Dioscuri at Rome and the building of their temple 
in the forum was coincident with the struggle 
against the tyranny of the Targuins, the Etruscan 
intruders, when the Twin Brethren aided the young 
republic. 

(3) Manner in which foreign religion entered 
Greere,-As to the way in which these foreign 
gods cune to be adopted by the Grecks, no clear 
information has come down to us about the very 
sarhest times, though myth and legend on the 
subject can be interpreted by comparison with 
later historical facts. But the facts quoted as 
typical in the last few paragraphs are taken from 
a comparatively early period, and they agree in 
general with the fuller evidence that sui vives with 
regard to the later centiaies (whieh will be stated 
in the followmg paragiaphs). From 411 these 
sources Οἱ evidence, it results that nothing The 
intentional spread of religious belief by the ad- 
herents of any of those foreign cults oeeurred ; 
that cach body of worshippers rather desired to 
heep toitscH ats own gods, and was unwilling to 
extend the circle exeept for some distinet present, 
advantage to themselves and their worship; that 
the spread of a cultus was connected with migia- 
tion or colonization, bot because the migrating 
people carried their gods with them and beeanse 
settlers adopted also the gods of the land in which 
they settled ; the adoption of a πολ’ god wius tre- 
quently connected with and suggested by some 
calamity, which was attubuted by popular super- 
sition or by QOsacular authority to neglect or 
contempt of the god in question. 

The Oracle was often consulted in such eases of 
‘alamity, and offen recommended that a novel 
worslup should be introduced, Sueh was the way 
in which Rome adopted the Ploaygian Cybele im 
Be. PON, and Athens in 420.» But the Oracle in 
these cases (ns 1s always probable and in’ some 
cases centiin) shaply contiamed the popular im- 
pression, that the new deity af jnoperly mvohed 
would beable to help 3 and this popular unpression 
was produced by seeing the worshippers of the 
deity in question, and by the superstitions fear 
that. that deity was very powertal (wloch the 
worshippers attested) and was being outinged by 
nevlect. 

The rehgious Justory of Athens in later times is 
better known than that of any other Greek State, 
and may be taken as typical Athens showed 

itself more hospitable to foreien cults than any 
other enty, but it was also more hospitable to 
foreigners. ‘There came into existence in Athens 
a bewildering multipheity of gods; but the same 
process of inultipheation went on im all Gicek 
cities more or less, and the inerease was vreatest 
in those cities where the largest number of foreign 
visitors or residents was found, 

There was, of course, in Athens (and doubtless 
in Greece everywhere) a formal law (in some Jess 
civilized places, Date ψν only a general puneiple 
and ‘unwritten Jaw’), confirmed ai first. by, and 
indeed originating from, a stiong popula feeling, 
which forbade the introduction of strange or new | of the Athenian State. On the contrary, Demos- 
vods, The penalty was death. The foumal per- | thenes* holds up Aesehines to public contempt 
mission of the State was necessary before any new | because he had assisted at the pertormance of the 
god could be introdneed. But this law and this | Phiygian Mysteries; and he could haidly have 
onginally strong popular feeling were, in practice, | done so if they had been part of the State religion, 
far from effective. The following were the usual | Probably the public worship im the Métroon was 
eiremmmstances. selectcd and toned down by something of Hellenic 

Commerce and intercourse brought. to Athens, | restraint and order. But the Phrygian ritu:] was 
the Pinens, and other great trading centres large | performed at the Métioon by a private society of 
numbers of foreigners. As these foreigners con- | + pemosth, de Cor. p. 259; ef. Anstophanes, fr. 478, Lys. 888, 
duced to the increase of trade, the city which ! paz, 10; Cicero, de Legg. ii. 15, 87. 
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'Opyeaves, and elsewhere by strolling priests and 
Metragyrlat; and was still despised by the edu- 
cated aud the patriotic citizens, and discouraged 
by the State.* 

The reason why the foreign rites spread was in 
Athens the same as elsewhere, The State religion, 
with its purely external show, did not sutisfy the 
deep-lyiny religious or superstitious cravings of 
the people: the West turned to the more intense 
and enthusiastic religion of the Kast. While the 
educated classes in the later centuries were trying 
to unite Gieek philosophy with Oriental ideas 
about the nature of God and his relation to mun, 
the lower orders took refuge in the practice of 
the direct and undisguised Eastern rites.  Virst 
naturalized in the Pu.eus among the lowest and 
most ignorant class of Athenians, who filled the 
harbour-town with the ‘sauors’ licence,’ Ὁ those 
new rites, though scouted and despised by the 
more educated citizens, spread, and by degrees 
reduced the national worship to comparative 
neclect. 

There was probably no period when Greece 
was not nfeeted by such religious influence ; but 
in Athens the movement assumed mach crenter 
stienetl: through the influx of foreign merchants, 
attaacted by the conmmereml supremacy and liberal 
policy of the (ΠΥ in the Sth eent 3.2, 

Thus, eg., the rites of Adon wore introduced 
before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war im 
Be 11 he testival was being celelnated at the 
time when the great expedition was setting sail 
for ιν i be. 416, as Phatarch wnentions (lle. 
15). The ites had come from Cyprus (and ulti 
mately from Syria); one ot the female conspiators 
in the Lysatieta ot Aiistophanes (performed BC. 
119) sweats by the Paplian Apliedite ; and the 
Tittalis relieuied in the same play (889, 557). The 
chiet ceremony was entuely non-Helenic, with its 
vehem ont mourning for {πὸ goddess’s dead favourite 
Adouns, the search tor the body and its discovery, 
the planting of quick-prowine plants mi pots as 
the Garden of Adonis, (he vevinification of the god 
in the carden, aud the joyous conclusion of the 
festival. 

The Thracian rites of Kotytto were satiized by 
Eupohs in the εμέ, and the πιοῦν of that 
comedy show how uely was the character of the 
ritual; while the fact that Eupolis had Aleibindes 
in view an the play, sugeests how far the rites 
had spread in Athens. lésehylus had previously 
desertbed) the Edoman worship of Kotys and 
Dionysos in a lost tragedy 3 but there the worslup 
was loreign, (hough its place in the taagedy shows 
how erent interest it had for the Athenians. Phe 
tes were of similar eencral character to the 
Phrygian ritual of Cybele and Attis or Sabazion. 

Thioneh the analoyzy of these cases the nature 
of the mtioduction of any foreign worship im 
the very early Helleme period ean be readily 
gathered fiom the associated myths and lecends, 
The worship of Dionysos was cascentially of the 
same hind and character as the Phrygian ritual, 
When it began to penetiate into Gieece, through 
the influence of foreign ΒΟ (1015 or a foreign tribe, 
iL arvused the stronvest opposition from the native 
and patriotic party, and from the government 
which represented the wisdom and long experi- 
ence of the guverning class, Dut il won its way 
through its held on the masses; and supposed or 
real calamities occurring to those who had ex- 
pressed contempt or made open resistance to the 
new god were taken as proofs of lis power. The 
1cligion of Dionysos was gradually aecepted over 
Greece, and the god himself was received as the 

* See Foucart, Les Assoc fteliq yp 80, $8, 134, 156 
ἡ ναυτικὴ ἀναρχία, στρ Ifecaha, oN, 
} They are mentioned as coinmon, Ar Pax, 420. 


associate of Apollo in Delphi; but in general it 
rested on the devotion of the lower orders and the 
demucracy,* and was resisted by the aristocracy 
and the governing clases, And even that religion 
was strongly allected by the Hellenic spirit ; and 
105 Greek ntual lost much of its Asiatic character 
and some of its most. repulsive features, 

(4) ltenerant peters ne stiolling impostors 
who dealt in religious and pmifi ‘atory rites, and 
practised on the superstitions of the common 
people, have been mentioned ahove, and are often 
alluded to by the ancient wuters. They generally 
claimed to he representative. of the old Orphie 
Niysteries, and to possess prophecies of Orpheus, 
Musiens, and other aneient seers. They had 
founuke by which they could bend the gods to 
their will, and make them favour or mynte whom 
they pleased ; and this power they were ready to 
exercise In favour of any one who paid them. At 
a trifling cost, and without any personal trouble, 
one could gain forgiveness of sins, revenpe on one's 
enenues, and a happy lite in the tuture world. At 
other times the rites of the Mother-Goddess, or 
solve Other foreign ceremonial, tormed the engine 
ot ther power. Some of them cured madness by 
cestatic duces, either round the patient sittine in 
ἅν Ομ or in company with hun. O27 pheotelestaa, 
Metragyrtai, ete., are common names tor sueh 
impostors, and little distinction ean be drawn he- 
tween different hinds of them. They were gener- 
ally of a very low class, and addressed themselves 
to the lower oiders of the people. Their equip- 
ment was poor, and they otten carried about the 
instituments of then ritual on an ass. 

Some ot their custotns are described by Apuleius, 
Met. vin. 2otl, Amon: Chem was included i parody 
ot the confession and expintion (see A, ΝῊ (ὁ {)), 
above). one of the strolling band (who are described 
as Gade) in a loud voice confessed publicly that he 
had been guilty ot violating the Jaw of the goddess 
in some way, and demanded trom himself the just 
puntshiment of lus cine (in the same way as the 
goddess is represented in the confessional steles 
as demanding expration and penalty from the 
criminal). ‘Thereupon the devotee took a whip 
and beat himselt, tall the blood flowed and the 
sympathy of the multitude showed itself in vifts. 

(5) Magu. “πὸ practices of such unpostors as 
are described in the previous section are not always 
distinguphable trom magic, iuto which they shade 
OF by amperceptible gradation Magic in’ the 
strict sense was always Ielt by the Gieeks to be 
ἂν toreign and specuuly an Ouiental ait, as is shown 
hy the very name μάγος, ἃ magicuun, hterally a 
nagian or Peisian priest. The magieal art was 
called γοητεία in ieterence to the loud howling 
niigrance of magic formulas 

In Homer, apart from the tile of the obviously 
Quiental Ciree, httle approach to magic appeals 
cacept in the artof medicine, which was to a great 
extent learned from the older civilizations of the 
Hast, and which always assumes au uncanny char- 
acter to a primitive people: charms (éraodol) are 
uttered over wounds: Helena has a eare-soot hing 
drink, aepenthe; Aplaedite, a love -poducny 
girdle; and Athena chanyves the form of men, 
But the use of all such arts is confined to gods 
and half-Divine heroes, and is therctore clearly 
distinguished from magic. 

Later, the power of transforming men into other 
shapes, of making love-philties, ol stilling the 


* Compare, for example, the story of Cleisthenes, the demo- 
cratic tyrant of Sicyon, who expelled the arstocralic hero 
Adhastus, and substituted Mwnysct for Adiastus testivals 
(Herod. v_ 67). 

tAr. fan. 169; ef. Plat. Rep ou τα, Huthyd. 277 Τὸ: 
Theophr, Char. avi., Apul. Meta vance 275 Lucian, Aa. 
ch. 35 

} See W VWeadlam in Class. Reeveww, 1902, p. 5%, 
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winds, causing rain, etc., was believed to be 
attainable by human beings through arts which 
were strictly miasical, und quite distinct from 
the process whereby (according to a pruuitive forum 
of religious beliel) priests through thea prayers 
and rites could induce the gods to do those things * 
The magical art whereby men could attain such 
powers was so well known and widely practised 
In Thessaly that the word Thessedis was uscd in 
the sense of Switch? Witches could draw down 
the moon (as Aristophanes says, Clouds 748), tum 
men inte wolves, still the winds, and so on. Shis 
magic power was gamed by compel/iag the cods ; 
In other wolds, by appealing to oa higher and 
supreme power to which the sods must bow. 
Magical art, then, was associated with an older 
pre-Helleme religion and the Divine power of a 
more ancient system, and was always related to 
the Chthonian religion and the gods of the world 
of death, 

The foreign origin of magie as practised in 
Greece must not be pressed too far. There ean 
hardly be any doubt. that it embodied elements of 
the primitive pre- Hellenic religion, which persisted 
in the form of popular superstition and occult lore 
after the public and achnowledged religion jad 
assumed a new form. 

The power of magic was most frequently invoked 
to attract reluctant persons toa dover, οὐ to brine 
disease and death upon an enemy. Numerous es- 
awiples of curses of this latter kind have been 
found mi recent yes, and have considerably 
enlarged our hnowledge of the subyect. | They 
were ustally seratched rudely on plates of lead, 
the proper metal, and buried in the ground, otlen 
in a grave, or in the Temenos of Chthoniain deities, 
They were, however, also turned to a utilitsrian 
purpose, and employed, e.g., almost like advertise- 
ments of lost or stolen property, the Gander of 
which was subjected to a tenible eure if he 
failed to restoreit to the owner, Sueh curses were 
intended to be seen by the thiel, and must there- 
fore have been publicly exposed ; but even these 
seem to have been connected with Chthoniin 
worship, and attached to the shrmes of Chthonian 
deities, The penalty munvoked most frequently πὶ 
all curses was tever, the hidden fire of the eods ol 
death, which burns up imiperceptibly the strength 
and life of the sullerer, | 

To this subject. belong also the belief mi the evil 
eye (Which, while specially τόσ to ehildren 
and domestic serene Was daneerous to all) and 
other torms of baleful mtluence, and the use Οἱ 
charms and preservatives against them (drerpdémace). 
This behef was a debased form of the doctriue 
seen mn Herodotus, that the gods are jealous Οἱ 
any surpassing success, or power, or beauty, ΟἹ 
happiness moan, and interfere to destroy it; and 
that it is wise τὸ propitiate Chem by voluntiaialy 
sacrilicing part of one’s good fortune or wealth: 
hence arose the common practice of guanidine 
against evil by spitting, and by ugly or obscene 
pestures, 

it would, however, serve no usetal purpose at 
present to cnumerate the various forms which 
magic and other superstitious practices assumed 
in the Greek world. For our purpose, the im- 
portant point is, that they were alien to and im the 
ong-run stronger than the true Melleme rcligion, 
and helped to destroy tt. 

(6) The worship of living men as dettirs —The 
deilication of living men was not mi itself alten to 
the spirit of Hellenism, buf, on the conttary, Was 
quite in harmony with the Hellemie satistaction 


*Compare, for example, Pausnmias, ip 34. 2 (at Methani in 
Argolis), van os. 4 (at the spring Hagno on the .Arcudian 
mountain Ly (114), 

Ἐ See Wucusch in Corpua Lnserwt, Att., Appendix. 
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and delight in human beauty and nobility. The 
worship of the dead as heroes was developed by 
Hellenism in a way that tended in that direction, 
«- when the dead treebooter Philip was wor- 
slapped as a hero by the people of the Greek 
colony of Segesta (whom he had wantonly attacked 
in pratic fasluon), simply on account of his per- 
sonal beanty.* It was an easy step to identify 
the man of sulpussing excellence, physical or 
mental, with a god either after his death or 
during his litetime, when the perfection of human 
nature was regarded as Divine. ‘Thus Pythagoras 
alter death was worshipped under the fora of 
Apollo Hyperhoreios, Lycut gus as a god, Sophocles 
aus Asklepios-Devion. Saciilices were oflered to 
Brasidas and Hippocrates, and the term θύειν, 
which jroperly denotes the offering to a god as 
Mstinmushed from a hero,t 1s used about them. 
According to Plutarch, the first man to whom 
worship was paid as a vod during his lifetime was 
Lysander (Lys. 18). Ttassigmiicant that this first 
step was made among the Asiauic Greek cities, 
While there was nothing essentially non-Hellenic 
in such deateation of human uature, yet the Hel- 
lenie sense of order and measmie and piace long 
shrank instinetively fiom such a step as an ex- 
cess 3 but, αι Asc, Hetlenism never was so pure as 
in Murope. 

The Thasians honoured Agesilaos im a sunilar 
way. biom the time of Alexander the deilication 
of kines was customary, as ἣν incie recognition 
of ‘divine right? Roman genetals were ollen 
honoured by Greek cities with festivals and games, 
Which impled deaheation.£ Every Ronuin emperor 
In succession wis worshipped 3 and it wits wasciibed 
on the coins and the eneraved deciees of the 
greatest Grech e:ies as a special honour that they 
were temple-wardens (re@aopor) ΟΕ the emperors. 

IV. RELIGION OF TIN CanLECO-ASIATIC. CITIES, 
“Ἔα the PWellenied eities of Asia Minor, which 
had such amportance in the early πρίν of Chns- 
linnity, all these forms of releious thought and 
wet were busy simultaneously. “The old Anatolian 
snperstition retamed no vestige ΟἹ its early sim. 
plreity and its oreinal adaptation to the needs of 
a opumitive people, aud had been brutalied and 
degraded by the exaggeration of its Worst Jeatares 
and the umportation of barbarian supelstitions ; 
but it was still strone, especially τῇ the cities of 
the anner country. ‘Phe Helleme religion tn its 
decaying forms was mtroduced and ialhed about 
by the Lellenes of the cries. Greek or Giieco- 
Asiatic philosophy exererscd a considerable uillu- 
ence on the thought of the educated classes in 
those cities, and many sayimes and principles and 
serps from it had passed into the popular Jan- 
guage and conversation of society; but at had 
little influence on lite, except in the way of pro- 
dueimg disbelief in emient religions and contempt 
for the most vulea kinds of superstition. But ou 
the δα θα mass of the population all kinds of super- 
stition and mavie exerelsed a very strong influ- 
enee, and were on the whole im harmony with the 
spuit of the Anatolian religion λὲς αἴ 5. modern 
form, 

As to the plilosophie speculation cunent in 
those cities, in spite ΟἹ Hs many faults and its 
obvious weakness as a practical toree, the account 
given in αὶ Emakes it eusy ty understand how and 
Why plilosophy, though so depreciated and scouted 
by St. Paul, was, after all, dus ally an a certain 
devree agunst the gloss forms of vulear super- 


stiliou Wlich were the only active relisigus toree 


* Herod ν, 47. 

t The distincin an, however, was not strictly mamtained : 
Guess Were offered to Philip at nevesta. 

tCnerom Verr ui, fl, ad @ Broa. 126, ad Att. v, 21.75 
Plutarch, Luew2 25, Pan Vs 
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in the cities. One can also readily understand 
why, tuo the educated observer in’ contemporary 
Greco-Roman society, such as Sergius Paulus in 
Paphos, or the Stoic and Epicurean philosophers 
in Athens, he seemed to be a new teacher of philo- 
sophy, more or less impressive in himself, but not 
essentially different in type from scores of other 
Jectureis who were striving to catch the ear of the 
educated world. 

V. Decay AND DEATIE oF ΤῊΣ HELLENIC 
RELIGION. — While the religion of the country 
ceased to satisfy the wants of the people, the out- 
ward show became gvrenter and greater. The 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Vesp. 661) says that 
the year consisted really of uty ten months, as 
two were occupied by festivals ; and Strabo (vi. p. 
429) says that finally at Tarentum there were more 
feasts than days in the year. But the spirit im 
which the rites had once been performed was now 
lost; people tolerated the duties as traditional 
ceremonial, and enjoyed the festivals merely as 
fine shows. The word ἀφοσιοῦσθαι, ‘to dischurze 
oneself of what is due to the gods,’ came to denote 
careless and perfunctory performance. The duty 
of performing the public sacrifices was hired out to 
the lowest Indder. Zeus had to mourn the neglect 
into wluch he had fallen compared with the more 
recent gods (Lucian, Jeerom, 24). 

In truth, the Hellenic religion im its most typical 
form could not permanently maintain its hold on 
human nature. It was the evanescent, rare, and 
deheate product of a peculiar period and of special 
conditions in human history. It was the belict of 
an ΒΟ ΟΥ̓ of talents and opportunities, filled 
for the moment with the delight of activity and 
expansion, and the mere joy of living. Jt required 
the Melleme City-State for the theatie ot its 
development, and the existence of uw clas, sup- 
ported and set free from mere drudgery by a huge 
enslaved population, but too numerous and tou 
various In worldly ciecumstanuces to be only a 
naniow, privileged, and idle arstocracy of bith. 

jut such conditions are rarely possible, and can 

never last long. Where an approxmmation to them 
occurs for a time in any considerable section of the 
population of any land, there results a tendency to 
aw Πὰν artistic development of religion. But 
there has never been elsewhere an experunent on 
such a scale as in Greece, where economic and 
social facts, natural surroundings, and relation to 
forcign nations, conspired to give a glory and an 
intoxicated consciousness of hte to the small, 
energetic, busy, keenly competing cities of the 
Hellenes. 

But even there the conditions soon ceased. 
Greece sank into its inevitable place us a thind- 
rate province in some Jarver empire, [0 was 
essential to true Hellenism that it should be sup- 
ported by the spat of a self-governing people ; ibs 
proud self-consciousness and joy in its own lite and 
activity were inconsistent with servitude. 

A mournful consciousness that the ‘gods of 
Greece’? were dead is often apparent in the lates 
Greek literature, as, tor example, in the well-hnown 
story preserved by Plutarch (de Le feeé ¢ Orae, 17), 
that in the reign of Tiberius, when a ship sailing 
from Greece to Italy was among the Echinades 
Islands, off the Acarnunmian cost, a& voice was 
heard summoning by name a certain Egyptian 
pilot who chanced to be on board ; and, when he 
answered the third summons rather reluctantly, 
the voice bade hin announce when he reached 
Palodes that ‘Pan the great is dead.’ 

It is a fitting conclusion to Hellenic religion that 
the Oracles became dumb ; and especially that the 
Delphic Oracle, which had played so important 
and, for a time, so noble a part in guiding its 
development, lost first its influence and finally its 


voice. As a foree in history 1t had long lost all 
power; mi the Ist cent. after Clirist, Delphi and 
Ammon had given place to Chaldiean astrologers, 
as Strabo and duvenal agree im saying, and Pla- 
tach wrote ἃ treaties mauning inte the reason ;* 
and in the 4th eent., when duliau sent to consult 
the Delphie Oracle, the last response was uttered 
for him: ΤῸ] the kine, to earth has tallen the 
beaulitul mansion ; πὸ loner has Phasbus a home, 
nor a prophetic lauel, nor a tount that speaks ; 
gone dry is the talking water.’ | 


εἴπατε τῷ βασιλῆι, χαμαὶ πέσε δαίδαλος αὐλά" 
οὐκέτι Φοῖβος ἔχει Kan Bay, οὐ μάντιδα διῴνην, 
οὐ παγὰν λαλέουσαν᾽ ἀπεσβετο καὶ λάλον ὕδωρ. 


The religious forms of Greece had served. their 
day; they were now antiquated, and the world 
passed on to other forms. The alternatives pre- 
sented to the people were Cliristiamity on vuldne 
superstition, While a steadily diminishing remnant 
of the educated class clung Lo a philosophical form 
of paganism, 


Lurraitias —Besiles the inany general Dietronares and 
works on Greek Antiguilies, Wineh usually melude Religious 
Antiquities, such as Duremberg-Sagho’s Jeet des Antiquites 
qr. eb rome (A-M published in) 1902), Pauly - Wissowa, /teed- 
Eneyetopedie (A-Deni in 1902), Smith (who πὰ My thotog y 
under Biography, and Ritualbunder Antiquities), ete, the works 
devoted expressiv to Greeh Religion (under which some castiuil 
Information as given about cults of Asia Minor), either gener 
ally or in some ΒΜ ΠΟ. deparbment or aspect, are extremely 
numerous, and complete enumerationy unnecessary and hardly 
possible ὙΠῸ χορ who looks at the discussion of any detail 
oa few of the tollowing works will find an them suthment, 
indications to guide hin to the vast literature (much of ib not 
in itself valuable) that has accumulated round most of the ehict 
topes, Owing to the capricious and subjective mature ob the 
treatment (whieh ean hardly be avoided), the imformation 
Which is most inipottant for aninvestigator trom a novel potst 
οἱ view may, however, be passed unnoticed mm several of the 
mort elaborate works, and may be found only by looking into 
some of the older or the less unportant and honoured works 
The old-fashioned and unpretending [andworterbuch der 
uriechischen tron Mutholoqie ot Jacoln (Coburg, 105), with 
its bare and bald lists of references to aneient authortties, 1 
stall often most practically usetul tor the investapator, becaure 
there he gets tuts unencumbered with opimons: un the 
volununous and indispensable, and in many respects far more 
complete, work οἱ Koscher, Lereeon der griech und rane 
Matheloqie (SQL unfinished. A-Par published in November 
1902), facts are apt to be concealed by opimions: but the variety 
of writers in the Lerdon on cognate topics often supplies a 
useful diversity of opinion Those who desire to study the 
history of modern opmnon Will find the tollowmg hst, while 
τς quate, vet a sufficient introduction trom which to make a 
beginning (only, as a rule, one Work by any author is named : 
the most recent writers as @ 110 are given, and the older can 
be followed up trom them) - 

Maury, desfoue des Religions de la Grece ancienne ; Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, 1 and ou. 1890 (sequel not ready in 
i902), Foueart, Recherches sur Lorine et de nature des 
Musteres @Elettsts, 150... ete.; Preller- Robert, Greuechische 
Mythologie}, το, A. Mommsen, este der Athener (new edition 
of “ρον οί); Ε Curtins, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
ete τ Ineterich, Nehyee, Diels, Stbylliusche Blatter, 1800; 
Bouché-Leelereq, Hustone dela Dirmnation , Usener, Ltefigtons- 
yesehuchtliche Uilersic fitnae n, (S80, Griechusche Colternamen, 
ele; Gruppe, Die gruch Kalte w Mythen; Ridgeway, Karly 
alye of Greece, 1901 2 many articles and other works by these 
writes, and also by S Keimach, Miss BO Uarrison, Wernicke, 
Wilamowit4z, Robert, Vices, Kudinert, Korte, Bloch, Drexler, 
Vitry, Perdrizet, Berard, Cumont, Studmezka, Rohde, Tumpel, 
Mardhiet, Beutler, Miss ΑΔ Walton, Krause, Keller, Stengel, 
Weinhold, Crusids, Holtmann, Reha, Thraemer, Toepifer, von 


Fiitze, Zebuth, Ziemann, Burcesch, Dummier, ete.  Anneh, 
Das Antehe Miustervenwesen, Lot, Wobbermun,  Reléqeins- 


gesch, Studien, 1806, Gudner, Grigin of the Lord's Supper, 
1591, ete., treat of the relation of the Mysteries to carly Chns- 
tiamty: Annch is the least unagmative ; Gardacr takes a more 
subjective view. Cf alo δ΄. Cheatham, Zhe Mysteries (18. 
Lect. 1806-097) 

On the ong of rites and their relution to savage ritual, 
Bottucher, Bauwuhultus; A. 2B. Cook, Amiunal-Worship in the 
Mycenwan Ayes σοῦ, Golden Bough? (nommally on Itahan, 
really more on Greeh), 1000; Mannhaidt, Wadd. und Keld- 
hulte, ete 3 Jevons, Lntroductin to the Histary of Aeluyion, 
1806 (totemmstic) In Bursian’s Jahresberieht from time to 
ume reviews of the entne literature can be found 


* Juv. Sat. vi. 653; Strab. xvii. p. 11G5, Plutarch, de Defectu 
Oracworum. 

¢ Cedrenus, i. p, 552, hay preserved the oracle, Which is per- 
haps the work of ἃ triumphant Chistian or of one of the last 
payan philosophers. 
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On the religions ideas in the Greck poets and philosophers: 
Zeller, (Entwicklung dew Monotheismus ber den Griechen’ in 
his Vortruye und Abhandlungen Geseluehtl Inhalts, ἀνὰ, 
Ueber das Wesen der feliqion, Tubingen, δὲν, Trends denture, 
‘ Nothwendighat und breshet. in der griech Philosophie" in 
the second volume of his Mestomsehe Deareage zur Plalosaphee , 
and many scattered references and discussions im the eon. 
mentaries On the Icading authors, and am the Histone. of 
Literature and Philosophy. Verrall, Kurcpudes the Nationalist, 
states well some of the difficulties which are enused by a too 
superficial view of the thought of Euripides , but the solution 
susgeestcd suffices from the want of any attempt to estimate the 
place of Chat poetoin the development of Greek thought, and thi 
farlure to emphasize that Huryudes must be studied in relation 
to the preceding and succecding writers 


W. Μ. Ramsay. 
STYLE OF SCRIPTURE.— 


i Historical introduetion. 

"“ Characteristics of Biblical style duc to canines of date or 
fo the Semitic idiosy nerasy of the Hebrews 

in. Pecuharities of style purposely adoptcd upon occasion by 
ali classes of Beripture writers 

iv. Peculianities of style for which a preforenee in shown by 
particular classes of Seripture writers 

v. Conclusion Ob ervations on the ceeteca? and doctranal 
significanes of differences of ptyle on the part of 
Seuptlure writers. 

Taterature, 


i. IWsronrean INtRopvetTion —The question of 
the style of Senpliie has formed the subject. ot 
discussion trom a very eauly period. The diversity 
of forms an which propheey, ¢q., makes its appear- 
ἀπο was a pornt of too much interest to escape the 
notice of the scribes. THenee we already encounter 
in the Talmud a saying which contains an ev- 
ecHlent itlustration ot the formal diflerences that 
evint between prophecies, We refer to the words. 
“Everything (Vat lizehiel saw, ΓΒ ἢ also saw ; 
but Ezehiel with the eyes of ἃ ταδί who has 
seen the hune, bah wath the eyes of a citizen 
who has seen hin’ (daqgiga, 136) ‘Phe meanimne 
is, that the deseriptions found in the Book ΟἹ 
οι sre elaborated ino much greater cetail anid 
sometimes developed at greater leneth than is the 
vase ἃ. the Book of ἰδ ἢ: (ef, ce g., Τὰν de ὦ 
with Is @). ἢ may have been sunply this 
diversity which marks the prophetieal hterature 
that. gave vise to the Judement pronounced in 
Sanhedrin, S90. “No two prophets prophesy im 
the sume style? (ame pares). although this remark 
proudly concerned the differences disclosed by 
« comparison between Ob ἡ and Jer 49! Tn the 
former of these passages we read *The pride. of 
thine heart (azo pan hath deeeived thee,’ but im the 
miallel passaee we ἀπ} §'Thy ceribleness (Rn ἘΠ) 
rath decerved thee. Such differences bet ween 
puallel passaves of the ΟἿ᾽ as affect especially 
then linguistic colouting were not upon the whole 
unnoticed in antiquity. ‘This may be seen trom 
the ἡ] νον magne to Ex 20! ete, or from the 
tractiate Sopherim, ὃ. ete. (et Ed. hong, dvan- 
dectung ins «11, § 1G). 

Among ealy Chretien writers πὸ one has 
treated the question of the style of Holy Serpture 
in more detail than Adiianos in his Kicayeyy εἰς 
ras θείας ypadas (aus nenanfgefundenen  Lland- 
sehriften herausgqraehen, ubersetst und erlautort, 
von Friedr. Goessling, Berlin, 155) Hus whole 
book is devoted to the subject of the present 
article. He points out sty hstie peculiities ot 
particular paits of the ΟἽ", e.g. the Psalter (88 00, 
105). He also drew already the distinetion  he- 
tween prose and poctry in Seupture. Taking the 
word ‘propheey” in’ the wider sense which it 
ail in later times (ef, Ed) Konig, ended. p. 
457), he remarked in the final paragraph of bis work : 
‘ It oueht also to be known to the initiuuted that 
one hind of propheey is composed im prose, like 
the writings of Isaiah and Jeremiah and their 
contemporaries, but another hind in regular 
meastie adapted for singing (ἡ δὲ per’ ᾧδης ἐν 
μέτρῳ), like the Psalms of the blessed David, and 
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the prophecy [Ex 15! 8 and Dt 32 f.] contained in 
the second and fifth hooks of Moses’ (§ 184). ; 

This question of the style of Π οἷν Seriptmie is 
of erent importance in iis bearne upon the judg- 
ment we foun reading ats per pienity and ats 
mepHation Brom Chis pomt of view, the style 
of the Biblical writers has been discussed by the 
anthors we now proceed to name, Flacius Jlyrieus, 
has famous Claris Seriptura Sacra (101, ete. 5 
ed. Basideensis, 1628 f.), vol. i. Pravfatio, fol. Se, 
wites: ‘Objeiunt ili Lee. pontificii] de sensu ae 
intelliventia item esse. ian ith volunt ex Patri- 
ims peti opportere, At contra Augeustinus et 
Hilarms contendunt ex collatione Scuptune loen 
aut dicta obscniiora esse ilustranda.’ The other 
passages of bis work which tieat of style are Jy 
120, 435,, (CLapsas styli ex alo in aliud’) 48, 
(De plemtudime styl’) 508 (Stylus Paulinus’), 
These points, however, are much more tully dis- 
cussed by Glass in his important Philologar Sacra, 
whieh went through a number of editions from 
1628 onwards ὁ these questions he devotes the 
whole of the third and fourth traetates of the fist 
of the five books into which lus work is divided 
(4th ed 1668, pp 18e@ 216) He sets ont with the 
following statement: ‘Tater rationes, quibus Bel- 
laaminus Seriptune Saewe obseuritatens prohatam 
dare vat, σα αι etiam alla quian a style seu modi 
dheendi in Βα αν ποι samadncutta tle desumuat,’ 
and he branes forward good arguments tm tetuta- 
tion of this eluaece agamst Holy Seuptaure. The 
same pomnt-of view has been since then considered 
by many scholars, and is touched upon by παν 
was adinnable Bampton Lectures on με ἔν 
(Ist ed. PS93, pp 405), and (ἡ Δ Basees in his ¢om- 
prehensive General Ludioduchion to the Study of 
Holy Scripture (US99, p. 82s. Phas hishest point 
of view from which the question of the style of 
Scupture has to be eon idercd. is not, however, the 
only one Τὰ ἀν a question whieh as not only an 
enunently religious one, but ol importance as 
reeards the history of eniture Por it is an ex- 
tremely interesting inquiry how tar the aré of 
deseniption by menus of anguace was developed 
among the Hebrews and tite waiters of the NP, 
In what follows we shidd endeavour to satusty both 
interests, the reheions and the secular. 

ii, CHAKACTLEISTICS OF BIBLICAL STYLE DUE 
TO PARLINESS OF DATE OR ΤῸ THT SEMETIC 
IDIOSYNCRASY OF ΤῊΠ, TIEBREWws.- “Phe most 
important of these phenomena, altanged accondime 
to their noteworthiness and frequency, aie the 
jollowimng . 

lL We have only to proceed a short way in our 
reading of the {πὸ book of the Bible to be struek 
with the great teanency with wiaeh the word 
fand’ ocewts. The opening sentence of Genesis ΙΗ 
followed by the statement ‘And the earth was 
without form and vol? (tua wd-bohu) In like 
manner, the thiad sentence ‘And darkness was 
upon the dace of the deep? ais tacked on by ‘and,’ 
while the fourGiiuns “And the spuitot God moved 
upon the face of the deep? And so ru thin sume 
chapter there hoa direct succession of some sixty 
rentences, all beginning with Sand.” This prefer- 
ence for the coputlative conjunction may be observed 
no less in the trequent Polysyndeton which char- 
aeterizes the style of Seripture as, tor instance, in 
‘Shem and ἤδη ἀπὸ Japheth? (Gai) 5 οὐ * Mlam 
and Asshur and Arpachshad and Lud? (10'*): or 
‘thou nor thy sen nor thy daughter nor thy man- 
servant nor thy mardservant nor, ete. ete. (100. 515}; 
or Thou shalt not kill, netther shalt thou commit 
adultery, neither shalt thou steal, neither, ete, 
ete. (5! 216"), Nay, this preference for ‘and? went 
so tar Ghat we even find new books of the OT com- 
mencing with ‘and? This is the ease not only 
with the tive books of the Ventateuch, but alse 
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with Joshua, Judges, Ruth, efe. It cannot be 
inferred from this form of opening that these books 
once formed parts of a continnous work, tor the 
Book of Esther begins with the same formula 
‘And it came to pass,’ althouvh its subject is an 
isolated episode. The correct view of this pheno- 
menon is that the oe ‘And it came to pass’ 
was so much in use that one enme to write it from 
force of custom and almost mnconsciously. On this 
same account, the fact that the Book of Ezehiel 
opens with ‘And if came to pass’ is no indication 
that something has dropped ont. before this tor- 
mila, as is contended by Budde and others (see the 
controversy on this point between Budde and the 
present writer in /aeyoy Tones, xi, [1901] 3917, 
370 ff, 520 f1., 566 f.; vai. 41 τς 05). Phe expression 
*And it came to pass’ had become as common as 
the phrase ‘And it shall come to pass,’ with which 
chemmnstantial statements of time, ete., were in- 
troduced (et. Is 27 “And it shall come to pass in the 
last days that,’ ete ). 

When we compare even so simple a writer as 
Sthe Father of History, this Hebrew fashion ot 
connecting sentenees is strikine. After giving his 
own name and dividing mankind into the two 
eategories of Heflenes and barbarians, Herodotus 
heeis Jus narrative with the following sentences : 
‘Now the learned among the Vetsuuns say that 
the Phoenicians were the authors of the discord 
(namely, between the Greeks and other peoples). 
For, atter they (the Phoenicians) came trom the 
sea that is called the Red Sea to this (the Medi- 
terancan) sea, and settled in the land which they 
still inhabit, they immediately devoted themsely es 
to στοῦ enterprises by sea, Luft in the course ΟἹ 
transporting Beyplian and Assyrian goods, they 
frequently visited Argos as well as the rest of the 
country. Thete is no need tor proceeding further 
with the translation of Herodotus’ ΤΠ νέον, in order 
to show the stithing coutrast in structure and con- 
Nevion presented by itsopenmgy sentences and those 
of the Bible. The namerous prnerpal sentences 
wioeh are coordinated m Gn EP, and the stereo- 
typed Sand? by which they are connected, hive 
ceased, asa rule, da strike us, because from ou 
-utiest days we have been used to this elivtiveter - 
istic οὐ the Bibheal mwuaiatives, and this fashion of 
wriling, which is peeuhar to Bublheal history im the 
widest sense, was also very well caleulated to 1π|- 
press our minds. or this way of adding principal 
sentence to principal sentence, and of connectine 
them for the most. part by ‘and, is the childish 
device which always meets us at the naive stage in 
the hustory of culttwme We encounter it in the 
cluldhood of the individual, we find it amongst the 
uneducated masses of the people, and it shows 
itsell at the primitive staves in the development. of 
the human race. For instance, ‘The THomerte 
speech loves the co-ordinating of sentences? (G. 
Curtius, Gr. Gorm. § 519,; Hentze, Paratare bee 
FJTlomer, 1550), and it is very Interesting to note 
how the number of conjunctions in the later He- 
brew and other Semitic languages underwent. in- 
crease : for Wustrations see Ed. Koniv, L/istoriseh- 
Comparal, Syntax der heb, Sprache, §3 3877-390r). 

There ate other four principal marks of the 
simple method followed by Uebrew writers in 
mouping then ideas and their sentences. — (a) 
There are such forms of expression as ‘Let them 
be for signs and for seasons and tor days and years’ 
(Ga 14), words which mean, in all probability, * Let 
them serve as signs for seasons,’ ete. This is the 
Bune simple method of co-ordiating tdeas as is 
familiar to us fiom the ‘ pateris Ibamus et auro’ 
of Vergil, (feorg. ii. 192, and is commonly known 
as Hendiadys. (Other mstances of αὖ in Scripture 
are: ‘a city and a mother in Isracl,’ ie. a mother- 


cily, ἃ metropolis (25 20"); ‘leasting and glad- 
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ness ’—teasting of eladness (Est 918); 61 heard 
whispering and ἃ voree,’ te. whispering ot a 
voice (dob 4/8") 3 ‘changes and war’ =changes of 
war (Job 10%); ‘story and strength’=glory of 
strength (Ps. 9901 90η) 2 ‘time and judgment ’=time 
of judement. (Ee 8); ‘cloud and smoke’=cloud 
of smoke (ls 45); ‘trouble and darkness’=dark, 
ie. irremediable, trouble (ts 8%). In hike manner 
the Heb. ‘consuutptton and determination’ is 
lightly changed in) EV to ‘eonsnmption, even 
determined? (ls 10" 28+), and ‘end and expecta- 
tion’ as correctly replaced by Can expeeted end’ 
(der 202), Phe same co-ordination of ideas meets 
us in ‘the roll and the words’ for ‘the 10}} of the 
words’? (Jer 3647) An allustration of the same 
fondness for simple co-ordimating ΟἹ ideas is found 
wsoan Sher hand... and her aight hand’? (de 850); 
or Simy hand... and my wight hand’ (Is 48) ; 
or ‘the Lorp . . . and his glory’ (1s 60) ; or ‘the 
Lorp . . . and his streneth’ (Ps 1054) This 
mode of expression is known as καθ᾿ ὁλὸν καὶ μέρος, 
and a τοι οὐ ραν to it has been recently noted 
by the present writer im the words ‘Who will 
ning me into the strong city? Who will lead 
me into Edom?” (Ps 60" || 10S”; ef. Ed. Konig, 
Funf neue aratische Landschaftsnamen ia AT, 
1902, p. 33 f.).—(2) There is the frequent throwing 
in of the interjection ὁ Behold !? : eg. ‘And Cod 
saw... and, behold,’ ete. (Gn ΕἾ 6 gle Ls? 19-4 
ete; ef. Md. Konig, feb. Symtir, § 3617).-~(y) We 
have (he very trequent employment of direct 
speech. ‘The list of examples of this begins with 
the words ‘ Let there be dight? (Gn 14); if is eon- 
tinned in ‘Let there be a firmament,’ ete. (v.°), 
‘Behold, J have given you,’ ete. (ν ἢ, and so on 
it gues (ch Syndar, § 377). The N'P also shares 
abundantly tn this preterence for the eralio diuceta 
(Mt 1-8 “27 5 ete ) —(5) The tomth math of the 
nye simplieity of style which is wont to be em- 
ployed by the Bibliewl writers may he observed 
from the tollowine instanee . Pull thou return unto 
the ground . νον tor dust thou art, aud unto dust 
shalt thou return’ (Gn 99). dlere we have first ἃ 
destiny indieated for man, Ghen the reason for this, 
and finally the destiny itself is once more repeated. 
Many of our readers must have noticed the same 
movement of thought m= the conversation and 
letters of persons belonging to the lower classes. 
This process whereby one icturns to the orlgimal 
starting-pomt is called Palindromy, and there are 
farious species of αὖ. Here are some other in- 
stances of the Glass represented by Gu 3! : ‘And 
ibrepented the Lone that he had made man, ete., 
and the Lord sad, Twill destioy, ete., tor it 1¢- 
penteth me that Eo have made them? (Gn 6%-); 
‘The earth also was corupt, ete., for all flesh 
had cormpted,’ ete. (v."=); “Lhe Lorp seattered 
them ahlioad, ete.  Theretore is the name of αὖ 
“mauled Babel, ete, and from thenee did the Lory 
seatter them abroad,’ ete. (II) 3s νοῦν beast 
ol the forest Is mine, ete, Ht L were hunery, 
T would not tell thee, for the world is mine’ (Ps 
δ0 10:19). Ὁ that my ways were duecled to heep 
thy statutes, then shall donot be ashamed when ἢ 
have respect unto all thy commandments? (110°) ; 
‘Suicly he hath borne our griets, ete., for the 
transgression of my people was he stricken’ (Is 
53**); ‘The Lorp said, ete., beeanse | have spoken 
it? (Jer 47) 5 6 Because ye multiplied, ete , because 
of all thine abominations’ (ik 5°"), — Another 
species of Lalindromy is represented by the words 
‘The land was not able to bear them, that they 
nught dwell together; for then substance was 
yreat, so that they could not. dwell together? (Gn 
13) ‘here the course of ideas tutns trom = the 
fact to its cause, and then returns to the fact or 
the consequence, ‘The same mental movement 
may be observed in: ‘Judah, thea art he whom 
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thy brethren shall praise; thy land shalt be im the 
neck of thine enemies; thy father’s elildren shall 
bow down before thee’? (Gn 405); ©The nakedness 
of thy mother shalt thou not uncover ; she is thy 
mother, thou shalt not uneover her nakedness’ 
(Lv 18’); and the same is the ease in v. ‘My 
strength is dried, ete., for dogs have compassed me, 
ete, Pmay tell all my bones’? (Ps ότι), and in 
Ts 53" ¢ By his hnowledge, ete., Therefore will J 
divide Jam a portion with the great, οἷοι, because he 
hath poured out his soul unto death. Essentaally 
the saine phenomenon recurs in 1 Ch 94 * Azel had 
nix sons, and these are their names: Azrikam, ete . 
these were the sons of Azel’—A third species of 
Palindromy is made up of instances like ‘God 
created man in jus own image, in the unage of God 
created he him? (Gn 17); ‘Make thee an ark, ete. 
Thus did Noth, according to all that. God com- 
manded him, so did he? (6 24); “Thou shalt 
speak all that 1 command thee, ete, and Moses 
and Aaron did as the Lorp commanded them, se 
did they? (Hx τ πο) Phe same mode of expres- 
NOn meets Ns In By PR FH δὴ Bate Δὲ 6 10 Pay, 459, 
Nu 15} 54 8 ete., Ee 18 Dn 515 90. ete, (see Tad. 
Wonte, δι ἧς ete. p. ITTF). 

Another feature that staikes us in the structure 
of clauses in the OT presents itself in 41 ami the 
Lorp thy God whieh fave nought,” ete. (Ls 207). 
Other examples of the same fashion are Dt δ" 
(fall of as?) Je 13} (πὸ man that sprekest’), 
TS 25% (Sand thou which Jest?) Ps 71 (thou 
which hast’), Neh OF (thou art the God who 
didst’), 1 Ch Jil (Tatas that Aare sinned ἢ) 

2. 16 yequires no great acquamtance with the 
languace of Saupture to enable one to recall such 
forms of expression as the following + ‘doseph was 
the son of ἊΝ old age? (Gn 37"), ce he was born 
when Jacob was advanced in years, forming thus a 
contrast to the Sclukdien of youth,” ae. ehidren 
begotten bya man at the period of his fall strength 
(Ps 1274, ct Gin 90 Where we now tind im the 
KV the expressions Sson(s) af? or Sehildven of, 
the Helnew is ΒΞ or ἘΞ, and them use constitutes 
such a charaetenstie feature of the style of Serp- 
tare that if deserves somewhat fuller allustration. 
—(a) The ἼΞ (47) is sometimes retamed mm the 
EV: e.g. Ben-amimi (Gin 19%), ee. ‘belonging to 
my people’; Benoni (35'*%), ae. Shorn ino my 
sorrow’: Bosnerges (Mh 41 νος fsens of thunder Ὁ 
Seven. proper uames show the Aramaic forme of 
don-, namely ber: Bartholomew (Mt 10°), Dar- 
jonah (16/7), Darabbas (277°), Bartimicus (Mk 10"), 
Barsabbas (Ac 129, Barnabas (4), Ba ryesus (135) 
(8) ἼΞ or ‘32 are reprodneed by ‘son(s) of? or * ehual- 
dren of? in the following expressions + ‘son of jis 
old age’ (Gin 375); ‘thy mother’s sons,’ or the Tike, 
1.6. brothers who have not only the same father 
but the same mother (Gin 27", Je SM) Ps 50°, 
ta 18); feluldren of tus people’ (Nu 22"); 6 ehal- 
dren of Sheth? (24'7), ae. friends of war tumult 
[according to Sayee, Epos. Times, si G61", the 
*Sutn], at Jeast Jeremiuth in the parallel passace 
(1515) speaks of ‘sons of tumult © (dene shun) 3 
‘children (son, sons) of Belial? (Dt 13! [RV Shase 
fellows], de IG 20 PS 2 VOR 85 PK Ope, 
2Ch 134), ae. worthless persons (ef. Ed. Wome, 
Syntae, yp. 309, αν 1 [against Cheyne)), ef. felaldien 
of wickedness’? (28 3°" 9 7 Cho 175). Ssen. of 
wickedness’ (Ps 802"); fchildven of miquity” (Hos. 
10"): ‘son of Hinnom’? (?= wailing ; Jos 15* 1st, 
Jer 7" ete): ‘son of the morning” (Is 144); Sehil- 
dien of strangers’ (20) ; sons of strangers? (607%) — 
‘strangers’ (lizk 447 ete., Ps IS86 344°") Neh 9°) ; 
‘eluldren of whoredom ? (Hos 24): ‘children of the 
needy? (V's 724) 5 © children of youth’? (Ps 1274) 5 felnl- 
dren of the province? (zr 21"); Sehildren of the 
captivity © (4! Gl 10% 16) 5 Cson of min? (Nu 23!" 
Job 162!) 259 35°, Ps 84 80'7 1443 1468, Ts 5113 564, 
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Jer 40/533 504 5143) zk 21 ete., Dn 713 87, Mt ΒΝ 
etc.),* ‘sons (=disciples) of the prophets’ (1 K 2035, 
2K 2 ete, Am 74); ‘children’=‘ disciples’ (Mt 
12%); ‘sons’ = ‘disciples’ (Lk 1113); ‘son(s)’ or 
‘cluldren’ = ‘citizen(s)’ or ‘adherent(s)’ (Mt 8” 
13%, Ae 13!) ; ‘children of (i.e. those that prepare) 
the Iride-chamber’? (Mt 9%, Mk 9:9, tk. 5); 
‘son's)’? or feluidien?= ‘belonging to’ or ‘sharing 
in’ (ML 23%, Lk 10° 163 2084 ὅν In 12 1772, Ae 3, 
2 Co 6%, 1 Th δ᾽, 2 Th 23, Eph 2? 5® Col 3°).—(y) 73 
οἱ 32 are paraphrased in the following passages : 
Gin 5? * Noah was five hundred years old,’ lit. ‘a 
son of five hundred years’ (and so in many similar 
ssages); 152° ‘the steward,’ for the possessor or 
tai ; 20! ‘the peaple (it. sons) of the East’ (ef. 
Je P28!" 14 5", Job 14 Is 114, Jer 49%, Ezk 9510), 
“his ass’s colt’? (Gn 494); ‘the bullock’ lit. ‘son of 
the eattle’ (Lv 1°); ‘young’ lit. ‘son(s) of? (11 
41.154. 57 ete.); ‘then people’ lit. ‘children of their 
people? (Ly 207, cf, Nu 229); ‘rebels’? Hit. ‘sons of 
refractoriness’ (Νὰ 17!); Gmeet. for the war?’ hit. 
‘sons of πῃ. (DtEa® AV > RV Snen of valour’) ; 
Snen of valour’ or the hhe (Jg 155. 1S 145? 1827 
ete); Sworthy’? (Dt 25%); t breed? (32™9); ‘snrel 
die” ht. ‘son of death’? (1S vor 2g, 2 8 198, 
ai. Ps FO! poe"): Swiehed men’ hit. ‘sons of 
wickedness” (2.8 33"); Chostages’? Jit. ‘sons of 
pledues’ (2K 44 |) 2 Ch 254) 5 tyoung’? hit. ‘son 
of? (2 Ch 13"): thids’ ht. ‘sons of? (357); ‘those 
that had been σα 101 away? ht. ‘sons of the 
exile’ (zr 55): ‘sparks’ lit. ‘sous of flame’ (doh 
57): faoman? πὸ ‘son of man’ (167"); ‘lions? 
whelps? Tit. ‘sons of yoide or savagery’? (288) == 
‘childien of pride’ (41%) + Satrrow? dit. ‘son of the 
how? (HP); Sanows’ ht. fsons of his quiver’ 
(La 3): fyoung’? hit. ‘son of * (Ps 206 147") 5 ‘any 
of the afllheted’ lit. ‘son of aftlietion’? (Pr 31); 
‘appomted to” ht. Ssons of? (51%). 

This characteristic of δα απὸ style attains all 
the greater prominence beeause the same derived 
save is frequently met with in the case of the 
term ‘daughter! For instance, ‘daughters of 
Vleth*’ stands for Hittite women (Gn 27"). The 
sine δ ὁ appears In 2S! 4, Nu 25), Je 11”; ‘the 
daughters of Shiloh’? (de 217); ‘daughters of Dan?’ 
(2 Ch 2): ‘daughter ot Tyre? (I's 4512) τ © princess 
of Tyre’; ‘daughters of Judah,’ ete (Ps 97%, Ca 
τὴ), «daughters of Zion,’ ete. (Is 3 ete, Jer 4082, 
E-k 167°): ‘dauehter of Zion’=‘inhalitants of 
Zion’? (219 PS OM T3275, Ts 18. 700. 84 G1 aud 


7S Les i Se Δ᾽ SCL Os 41| 8. ΟΝ 10. 39. 
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4}} 4f 8. 10f 13. 16. 1h sat 4» 6 10 OIF. [on « company,’ οἱ (55 
Ezh 27%, see Ed. Konig. d/leb. Syatar, ὃ 30600, 
Mic 8b 483015 Zeoph 3! Lagainst Wommel's art in 
“μον Times, 1899, p. 994., see the present writer's 
Funf neue arab, Landshaftsnamen un AT, 902, 
p OS}, Zee 26 480" fon ἔπ 1 οἴ, see esp. Stelistik, 
}. 32,9]: ‘danghter of Bebal? ae. of worthless- 
ness (ΙΝ 1"); Hos I}; Mic δ᾽; ‘daughter of a 
strange god,’ ae. a female worshipper of him 
(Mal 24); ‘the daughters of niusic’?= musical 
tones (Me 124): Ouyardpes “Aapor (LA 1) =1emote 
deseendants of Anion 3 and a similar sense 1s con- 
veyed by ‘daughter of Abraham | (13!"), (daughters 
of Jerusalem? (28-%), ἡ θινγγατὴρ Σιών (Mt 915, dn 
12%), θυγατὴρ θεοῦ (2 Co (18) =one belonging to the 
Kingdom of God. 

A sinulat characteristic of the style of Seripture 
1s its fondness for employeng substantives for adjce- 
fies, There are numerous examples of this, even 
leaving out of account the instances in whieh the 
phenomenon disappears in the EV. Thns we find 
‘ yewe]s of silver,’ ete (Gn 24%, Ex 3? ete.) ; ‘men, 
ete, of trnth? (ex 2874 Pr Ja! Ont) * Row in 
number? as dat. Smen of number’ (Gn 34", Dt 4, 


* On this expression in all its senses, see art. Son or Man in 
vol. nv. 
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1Ch 16, Job 162, Ps 1052, Js 10%, Jer 44%, 
Ezk 12"), Cf. ‘the king’s court.’ (Am 7); ‘city 
of confusion’ (Is 24'°); ‘an iron pen’ (Job 105) ; 
‘instruments of death’ (=‘deadly,’ Ps 73); ‘sor- 
rows of death’ (Ps 1168, cf. Rev 13822 πληγὴ τοῦ 
θανάτου) ; ‘sacrifices, ete., of melteousness’=just 
or richt or righteous sacrifices, ete. (D1 838", Job 8%, 
Ps 4!-5 033 HY 118), οἵ. 1197 06. lb. 160. 14 Pr 8° 
1225 1631, Τὰ 130 G15) Jer 507, Aim 613). ‘habitation 
of justice’ (Jer 31%); ‘Branch of justice’ (331%) ; 
‘garments of salvation’=garments which diffuse 
healing (Is 61!°); ‘God, ete, of my salvation’ 
(1 Ch 16%, Ps 182-4 945 O55 279 655 68"? 79" 854, 
Mic 77, Mab 318); w ‘of stieneth’ is at times re- 
plreed by “strong? (Jg 9%, der 4517, Ez 19}}.15 
26") Ps 61) 717 89), or “mighty? (Ps 68%), or 
Jond? (2 Ch 30%); butwe find, on the other hand, 
‘God of my strength’ (Ps 43%), ‘the rock of my 
streneth’ (627), ‘10d of thy strength’ (110%, ef, 
132"), ‘pride of your power’ (Lv 26"), ‘fury of hus 
power’ (Dn 8"), ‘gall of bitterness’ (Ac 8™), maoa 
ψυχὴ ζωῆς -- Cevery living soul’? (Rev 16°). 

Another of the peculiarities which belong to the 
Semitie idiosynerasy of the Seripture maurratives 
is the frequent. introduction of genealogies, ‘The 
interest was strong in the correct: preservation of 
ancient. taadition, and thus the genealogical con- 
nexjons of families and tribes were noted. Tenece 
we find many genealogical trees m the historical 
books of the Bible. A number of them form con- 
siderable lists, e.g. Gn 42 62% 1Q-f 120% 5 many 
others are shorter, e.g. Jos 78, In 42) 18 11 9] 
14-5) ete Ch bE!) ar J5 (Ezra, the son of 
Seraiah, the son of Azniuiah, the son of Hilkiah, 
the son of Shajlum, ete., this Inzia went up from 
Babylon’), Neh 11-7, Est 2°, Job 824, Mt J? 
Lk geile 

A similar interest aceounts for the arrangement. 
of the Book of Genesis. ΤΠ is an extremely note- 
worthy feature of its struetime that the narrative 
regarding the maim lime of the human race, te 
the extizens of the Kingdom of God, stands, like 
the trunk of a tree, in the centre of the whole 
The branches of the race, which diverged from the 
maim stem, are eenlarly dealt with at the outset 
briefly, but-adetaded enumeration of the successive 
representatives of the maim stem follows, ‘Phas 
the fmal compiler, te. the author proper of the 
first book of the Bible, advances from the outside 
inwards, or from the remote to the neat im chapters 
4 (the Caimites) and 5 (the Sethites, from whose 
line sprang Noah, who earried the human race over 
the period of the Flood and ensured 1{s perpetua- 
tion thereafter); in 101-39 (Japhethites and Lamtes) 
and vv.2- (Semites); in 11. (the human race, 
which rises in revolt against God im building the 
Tower of Babel) and vv! (the Semifes, and, 
hove all, the Hebrews): in 117? (the Terahites 
πὶ general, ef. the supplementary dist yn 22-"-"4 and 
hit. (AInabam) In like manner the collateral 
branches of the deseendants of Abraham are treated 
of in 2£5178, but the maim stem τῇ νον and the 
descendants of Esau are given in ch. 36 before the 
commencement of the history of wlueh Jacob is 
the central figmie 7.5). ‘Phe pruneipal line is 
always set forth last, because 1t forms the starting- 
point for the earthly mediators and heirs of the 
tuture salvation. 

An interesting Jicht is thrown upon the social 
conditions under which the Bibheal writers lived, 
by the phenomenon we now proceed to deseribe. 
There ae two sects of passages mm which ‘thou?’ 
alternates with ‘my Jord,’ or “Τ᾽ with ‘thy 
servant’? (or ‘thy handmaid’). Phe first set. finds 
its earliest Hlustration an ‘Tlear us, my Jord’ 
(Gin 23°), and recurs, ¢.g., in ‘The Lonp sud unto 
my Jord, Sit thou,’ ete. (Ps 110! ele, cf. Stilestih, 
p. 244). Thus persons in ᾧ subordinate position 
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addressed their supertors as ‘ thou,’ but frequently 
interjected ‘my lord,’ in order to exes their 
subjection. Tn tle same way they took care that 
the 1’ with which they introduced themselves 
should often alternate with ‘thy servant.’ 2.9. 
‘If now I have found favour in thy sight, pass not 
away from thy servant’ (instead of ‘fiom me,’ 
Gn 180). Similarly, ‘thy servant? and “unto me’ 
alternate (Gn 19"), or ‘me? and ‘thy servant’ 
(Ps 10% BS), or 41 ἦ and “thy servant? (Din 916% 1), 
Further, Τ᾽ is resolved into ‘your servant’ in 
Gn Is’ and 19°, where we read ‘Turn in, I pray 
you, into your servant's house.” Again, ‘we?’ 
alternates with ‘thy servants’ in ‘We are true 
men, thy servants are no spies? (Gn 4!) 5 or ‘thy 
servants’ has its parallel in ‘our’ (v.'); ef. *Preve 
thy servants... and Iet them give vs pulse to 
eat? ete. (Dn 115 ete), and the Aram, sentence 
‘Tell thy servants the dream, and we will show 
the interpretation? (24 ete., ef. Stidistify, p. 252). 

Another characteristic feature of Biblical style 
may be regarded at one and the same time from 
the vefione? and the ἡ οὐ pont of view. We 
reter (o the frequent use of blessings and cuisines. 
The series of blessings opens with Gn 1”, and is 
continued in v.28 23 (blessing of the beasts, of man, 
and of the Sabbath) δ᾽ G66 Tle 1419 511 sl 358 
AT? 1 48) 4078) Ex 398, Nu 237, Dt 331, 1K 81459, 
2Ch 6. Po the same class belones also the fre- 
quent exclamation ©O the happiness of Israel Τ᾿ or 
the Hike (Dt 33, 7K 108, Ps ἈΠ, and so on to 
Ke 10"); Mt δ᾽} ‘Bless them that curse you’; 
Lk 2 “bless’?= did farewells Mt 2h, Mh 11%, 
Lk 19%, Jn 12) ef Psdis? The series of cursings 
begs with Gn3" (the curse pronounced upon the 
serpent), and as continued in v.26 4! 925 128 27-9 497, 
Nu ΜΝ Dt oT lon. Psion. | Jos G6 ΗΝ Je 5-8 2138, 
TS 1479 26") Job 3% (Seursers of the day’), Ps 
1924 Pr 8% eset Jer 11} 175 2u8t asl Mal Lise, 
To thus list must. be added the instanees in which a 
‘Woe Τ᾽ is addressed to any one: Nu 915 ("Woe to 
thee, Moab?) 284 1S 47, Ps 120°, Pr 232) Ke 4° 
Ta, Ts 511 ge 0. Jer 419}... Ezk 16% ete., Hos 78 
M2 Mt 115: is? ete., Mk I8" 147!) Lk 05} ete., dude Y, 
Rey. 98 P28 ete. This form of expression is con- 
nected partly with the ancient eustom of blessing 
one’s Children or driends and cursing one’s enemies 
(Nu 22° ete.), and partly with the habit of the 
religion of Jsrael of postulating happiness for the 
godly and punishment for transgressors.--By the 
way, these Jast two categories possess certain 
featnies of special interest. The series of blessings 
has its first representative as carly as the narrative 
of the Creation, that of eursmgs does not open till 
alter man’s first. sin. The Psalter, again, contains 
twenty-five exnmples of the pliase “Ὁ the happi- 
ness!’ (ef, Synfac, § 3219), but only onee (120°) 
the exclamation ‘Woe Τ᾿ ‘The list of blessings is 
Jongver than the other, and does not. end till the Iast 
chapter of the Jast book of the Tible. Its last 
utterance is ‘Blessed are they that wash their 
robes [or do his commandments,’ Nev 22/4, 

lil, PECULIARITIES OF STYLE  PURPOSELY 
ADOPTED UPON OCCASION BY ALL CLASSES OF 
SCRIPTURE WRETERS,—These devices will be set 
forth ino sneha way as to have regard to the 
interests, suecessively, of Une human intellect, the 
will, and the feelings. 

1. The Bibheal writers aim at clearness, and 
this quality is not. preyudiced (¢) by the use, which 
is common to man, of Metonymy and Synecdoche. 

Noteworthy instances of Metonymy are the fol- 
lowing: ‘seed’ stands for descendants in Gn 8 
ete; ‘the earth, as the source of its products, is 
put for the latter in ‘In sorrow shalt thou eat it 
(i.¢c. the earth —its products), 3, cb Isl. Nabe, 
‘ynophet,’ 1s correctly rendered § prophecy? by AV 
in Dn 98"; but ‘prophet’ in Mt 5! and Lk 16% δὶ 
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has the same meaning ; and ‘ Moses’ stands for 
the Law in the expression ‘Moses is read’? (2 Co 
became natuily an expression 

to. 113» 
for the confession of sin proceeding trom the lips; 
the prophet means to say, ‘We will offer as sac 


3:5. § Tongue?’ 


for kpecch (Gu 10 ete). (Lips? stands in 


fices of calves the confession of oursins.’ Similsurly, 
‘throat’? means in Ps 5 conversation. 
often equivalent to activity (Ev 415. ete. Shy ἃ 
mighty hand’) § Horm? represents power or tule 
(IS 2) ete, {My hom is exalted,’ ete). In par- 
alelism to fpenee,’ ‘sword? stands for war (Mt 
1... © Yield anto thee her streneth? (Gian dy rs-= 
give the product of her streneth, ae. der fimit- 
‘Lest ye be consumed incall ther sivas? (Nu 16-')— 
throuch the consequences ot their sins, ee the 
puntshment for them, In ‘dust thou art’ (Gn ot), 
dust= produced from dust (ἢ, We encounter the 
same Metonymy mi ‘dust and ashes’ (Ls-" ete, 
Su 10), © Wood? or Stree os a term for the 
eross In Ae δ, Gal 3!) ete —When we read “Two 
natuons are in thy womb? (Cur 2574, we must 
plamly understand this to mean the ancestors of 
two nations, In the same wary Seovenant? an 
Ts 42° stsonds for the mediator of fhe covenant, and 
‘blessing? dnp Gar 12" tor the tormmula wherewith 
the bleswme as involed --Phe possessar naturally 
offen stands for the passesseaa. Thus Lebanon is 
mt tor the eedios (is bol!) which symbolize the 
Hee of the Assyaians; and the cup stands tor ats 
contents in } (0 }} ete. § Heart and rams 4 Ps 7? 
20? ¢te.) refers to thonehts and volitions. Tn Mk 
5” ἀπὸ row ἀρχισυναπ γον dneans Strom the house ΟἹ 
the ruler of the syuaeovue? Se the hour’ (Wh 145} 
mueht stand for the events of that period of time. 
A mark of distinetion pots impressively to its 
bearer mn SA seeptie shall rise out of Israel? (Nu 
2417) So also ain Ts 28) the Shihor, oe. the Nile, 
stands for Beypt.—'Phe τον ες may stand tor 
the eantamer: for imestanee, ταὶ Psa 968 Sthe pate: 
of the daughter of Zion? the dauehter, @e the 
population, of Zion mut be the equiy alent of Zion 
itself. In iihe manner (testament? (ὦ (Ὁ 38!) — 
hook of the covenant, and ‘prayer’? (Ac lol!) <= 
place of prayer 

Characteristic instanees of Synecdoche we such 
as the followine . ‘the debu ate, ete. (Gar paler ys 
Sand the Cananmte was them the lind? (2%); 
‘the man? (Ps 9} ete). This employment ot 
α΄ pert for the arhole way be seen also in other 
expressions, § Bather? as equivalent to all hinds 
of ancestots (Gn 47, bx 12. Νὰ Til, Ps vee 3g 
106° ὦ. Agoinsin Abrahanr’s words to Lot Swe 
me brothers’ (Gu 13°), Sbrothe:s? stands for all 
degrees of relationship, and so also in Ex 2" and 
Nu 105, "Phe puneipal members of a class could 
very readily be used te represent the whole elass: 
eg. fu dand flowing with milk and honey? (EX 38 1 
13° 335 Nu 13-cete, Dt ΟἹ ete., dos δος der 11 32-7, 
Ezh 20% 15). So also a principal pare could stand 
for the whole in the followme: ‘the shadow olf 
my roof? (Gn 19"), we. of my house: The ark of 
God dwelleth within earfaais? (28 74, ef. 1 Ch 17), 
Ca tS, Jer Ὁ 10" 49-9, Hab 37), oe. ina mere tent ; 
‘Thy seed shall possess the σαν of lis enemies’ 
(Gu vert μοῦ Dt 1515 latete., Ps 87, IS3 & 14, Mie 
1), «νὸν theireity. The Ssoul’ stands for the whole 
man in Gn 9055. 12% (‘the souls that they Ind gotten 
in Haran’)? TUT 4015. IQ re", by τόν ete s 
‘Let every soul,’ ete, (Ro 134, Ac 28 3%, f Co τος 
Rev 168): ‘three thousand souk ete. (Ae 2) 7H! 
“2h, 1 P38); ef. “Thou art my bone and my flesh’ 
(Gin 294) Jo 28 δὲ 19860 1 Ch 11) ταῖν bleed 
relation: ‘flesh and blood? (Sur 1415 174) Mt 6%, 
Ι (ὦ 15%, Gal P*)-man; ‘Tow beautiful upon 
the mountains are the fee? of him that brungeth 
poud tilings’? (is 627, Nah 2!) Ae 4°, No 10), the 
feet being the organs most necessary to a mes-en- 
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ger, -In ‘Blessed be the Lorp God of Shem’ 
(Gn 9°"), the designation of the whole (‘Shemites ’) 
1s put for that ot the principal constituent of the 
race, namely Istacl (ef, 10"). The general ex- 
nession ‘the river? stands for the Jéuphrates, 
bec for Western Asia this stream was ‘the 
erent. river? (Gn 1579), te, possessed most ta pOt bs 
ance (31-1, Ex 2834, Dt 17 114, Jos Bo Ὁ Me, 
PS lh 1Κ 4 1.15.1 Ch 5° 1015, 5 Ch 95 
Lars”, Neh 2? Ps 72" 501, Ts 730 51.1115 105 271%, 
Jer 2", Mie 74, Zee 9%), “The lah? xar’ ἐξοχήν 15 
the heavens (28 22! Job 1G, Ps 77 1516.71} 938 
PH? LAS) Es 2228 221% 83% 40-2 57 Mic 6").—To 
this entevory belongs also the employment of the 
ahdiaet for the concivte: as, tor instance, fa help? 
(Gm 2"); feaptivity’ (2 WK 28 257 1 Ch 

Kr 14) Neh 7°, Eat 2%, Is 20845), Jer 249 28! 0 10. 32 
401 προ Bak Ve 8378405 Am 1% 7 Ob, Zee 6"), 
In P- 110 ¢youth? is employed in the same way 
as ἐμ μεσ ρος 

(4) Clenrmess of style ean hardly be said to be 
prejudiced by the following devices, 

Ib was natural that asangle verb should express 
two comnate actions. ἜΠπὸ me (Gn 3.5} is used for 
the hostile action both of the seed of the womens 
and of that of the serpent, and is thus equivalent 
in (he one mstance to ‘brase* and in the other to 
"ἢ Thus emplovment of only one verb is 
known as Zeugma. Other exauiples of its use are: 
Ε΄. τὸ “There brake he the arrows, ete., and [{π|- 
shed] the battle’; Ezk 6° 51 oam = broken,’ ete ; 
Hosv “bwill neak the bow, the sword, and the 
battle —Elewhae we meet witha play upon the 
double meanag of words, Por instance, πὶ Gn 48-4 
cot has the two meanness of ‘mountam ridee? 
and ‘portion.’ Purthet, Psatah announces to lis 
people, *'Phoush thy nraltitude, OQ [svacl, be as 
the sand of the sea, a remnant of them shall 
retin’? (ΤῸ ἢ ae. fae remmant certamly, but only 
aremnont (Cheyne, ΠῚ ad doc). Again, when 
Ieanah says te his people, “God will lift up his 
stall over thee? [ee for thy protection] ams. 743 
(lot?) hie ineaus by π΄ at the first instance, 
Tinanner? or way. Phatais to say, God will help 
Israel an the ae an Which He helped them once 
hetore, When dle droueht them torth from Eeypt. 
But, τα ποὺς of 40a has in view the notion that 
God will delves faael by destroyine the Assyrian 
army on the wee to Eeypt, as actually happened 
mL. TEs ST CA ploase of double meaning, 
such as Esainh loves,’ is Cheyne’s comment on 
}. 10%. He adduces no other example, but we 
find a similar‘. fsnus-eword in vb 4 where wa 
is used in the two senses of Shonowr* and ‘wereht.? 
Both oneinited from the radieal notion of the 
word, namely ‘heaviness.’ Avam, one and the 
sine term menns both ‘turn away’? and 
‘return’ (Jer 5. "Phe other amstances of this 
rontiquidy Will be found entmerated in St/etk, 
p. Uf. -Phe. tains aller a witty use of words in 
a double sense eulmimatcs m the Riddle; and, in 
accordance with the ceneral eustom of (αι [αν of 
diverting themselves by puttine and solyine riddles, 
we dimd that the witters of Se:pture liave mter- 
Woven a ninber of these with therm histones and 
arenments, ‘Lhe eathest example is de le! oOut 
of the eater came forth meat, ard out of (he strony, 
[eater ]came torth sweetness.” Doth the occurrences 
mentioned here are opposed to ordinary experience, 
and thus awaken reflexion. ‘The answer to this 
riddle was m tum eiven (v.") as a aiddle, namely, 
‘Wohiac is sweeter than honey, and what is stronger 
than ahon?? Once more, the words ‘The hoise- 
leech hath fwo daughters, crying, Give, vive. 
There are doece things,’ ele. (Pr 30%) turmish a 
specuuen of the enigmatic sayines which the Jews 
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‘alled aa fmeasute? because they deed to the 
Ineasarin;, ἐν. exhausting of the scope ΟἹ a notion. 
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The other instances are Pr 6, Sir 2316 252: 7: 
96st. 19 592, Also the πο SHESHACTL in Jer 2576 
contains a species of riddle. The key to it is found 
in the custom of interchanging letters. In one of 
these systems the last letter of the alphabet was 
substituted for the first, the next to the last for 
the second, and so on, In this way Sheshach (wv) 
would stand for Behel ($31). The same phenomenon 
presents itself in Jer δ 1), where the words ‘in the 
midst of them that rise up agamst me’ represent 
the Heb. Leb-Lamar (op 25), which, on the same 
system of interchange of letters, would =Adsdeu 
(ow), ee. Chaldians. 

The following instances of interchange of pro- 
noun and substintire may also be traced to natural 
motives, and are thus readily intelligible: ‘God 
created man, ete., in the image of God created he 
him?’ (Gm 15). The words ‘of God? take the place 
of ‘his,’ becanse promimence is meant to be given 
to the concept ‘God.’ The same preterting of the 
name ‘God’ to the pronoun is to be noted in the 
following passages: ‘And the Lorp said) unto 
Abraham, ete., Is anything too hard for the Lonp’ 
(Gn I8S'6)— for me’?* ‘Phe Lorp rained fire from 
the Lorp,’ ete. (19%); ‘Thou (Ὁ Lorp) shalt 
destioy them that speak leasing, the Lorp will 
abhor,’ ete. (Ps 5), inetead of ‘thou wilt abhor,’ 
etc.; ‘He (the Lorp) answered, ete., and the 
Lonb,’ ete. (Ts 64); fconeerning lis Son, ete, 
which was made, ete., and declared to be the Son 
of God’ (No 11). In the same way ‘thou’ and 
‘the king’ alternate in 28 Le! and the title 
‘king’? on many other occasions takes the place οἱ 
the pronoun: e.g. Ὁ hing, the eves of all [sracl 
are upon thee, that thou shouldest tell them who 
shall sit on the throne of my lord the king,’ ete. 
(1 Καὶ 19 βὰν 2215> ete); or “Thine arrows [QO hing] 
we sharp in the heat of the hing’s enemies’ 
(Ps 455 eter; eb Stedisfeh, 151) -- was πὸ less 
natural that the bare pronoun should frequently be 
used to point to the personage who is the main 
subject. ot any particular disenssion. For instance, 
the hero who was called from the rising of the sun 
to dehver the exiles (fs 41") 15 indicated by the 
simple pronoun in 4135 45" 40} 48") and perhaps 
554". Who, now, was a more important subyect 
than God Flimself, in religious texts such as are 
contained in the Bible? dTenee the reference οἱ 
the pronoun ‘he’ is not doubtful in the words ‘if 
he destroy him from his place’ (Job 8), or i Q-# 
‘for he 1s not a man,’ ete. Tn both passages God 
is self-evidently the other party. The same tune- 
tion is discharged by She? in 1236 13! Χο and 
‘God’ is quite justifiably substituted by AV tor 
the Web. She’? in 207 and 217 The same use of 
the pronoun She’ to refer to God is found in the 
following passages : ‘In them (the heavens) he set 
a tabernacle for the sun’? (Ps 194); “δ πόα} was his 
sanctuary’ (114°); ‘Ile wil no more carry thee 
away into captivity’? (La 4~ ete., ef. Stelestih, 
p- 1151}. Thus ‘God’ came to be the great logical 
subject or object of the Bible. Almost more natural 
still was it that ‘God? should be the greaé logical 
vocudeve of Seripture. ixamples of the latter are . 
‘Salvation belongeth to the Lonp, (Ay blessing 1s 
upon thy people’ (Ps 3°), or ‘Put your trust in the 
Lorp,’ and ‘Lorp, lift tdow up the light of thy 
countenance upon us’ (4°), o1 ‘the Lorp shall 
judge the people, judge me, O Lorn,’ ete. (78). 
This involuntary turning of the rehgious man to 
his God is met with again in ‘1 have set the Lorp 
always before me,’ and ‘for ἕλοι wilt not leave my 
soul in hell,’ ete. (Ps 16®!°), or in ‘He sent,’ ete., 
and ‘at thy rebuke,’ ete. (1S4+ ete. 69°" 764 ete.). 
The same natural apostrophizing of God is found 
in the well-known words ‘therefore forgive them 
not’ (Is 2°), or in ‘and the Lorp hath given me 
knowledge of it . . . then thou shewedest me their 
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doings’ (Jer 1118), Many similar passages are col- 
lected in Stilistik, p 243. 

Besides these torms of transition from pronoun 
Lo substantive, there are other ramd transitions 
characteristic of the style of Seripture.— 

(a) Atter Joseph has heen extolled in the words 
‘Joseph is a fruitful boueh,’ ete., he is addressed 
directly : Seven by the God of thy father, ete. (Gn 
Age 6) A similar transition shows itself in 
such instances as the tollowime τ “Let her eherish 
him, and let her hein thy bosom?’ (bt K 1); ‘who 
cal up my people,’ ete., and ‘you have shamed the 
counsel of the poo,’ ete. (Ps Ei’ %). The com- 
plaint ‘¢/Aey are gone away backward’ is continued 
by the question * Why should ve be stricken any 
more?’ (Is 15 cf Hab 2 ete. ‘The opposite 
transition, from apostrophe to the objective and 
“auliner treatment of a@ person, may be observed in 
the words ‘Reuben, ¢éfow art my firstborn... 
Ae went up to my couch’ (Gn 19). ‘The same 
change occurs again in Ὁ) Jacob... he shall 
pom the water out of his buckets,’ ete. (Nu 24°") ; 
or in ‘Worship fou lum?’ and ‘her clothing is of 
wrought gold’ (Ps 45π|};} or in Thou shalt Ie 
called the city of ughteousness’ and ‘ Zin shall be 
redeemed,’ ete. (Is 1°"); or in § Zhy men shall fall 
by the sword,’ ete , and ‘Aer gates shall lament,’ 
etc. (ΟΞ ete. 22!) ete. ; ef Stedustik, pp. 238-248), 
‘There are, further, many passages In which the 
employment of the ¢herd person passes over into a 
preterence tor the frst. A large proportion of these 
“uses ix explained by the cirenmstance that the 
Writer passes to the use of direct speech: e.g. ‘He 
femed to say, she is my wate’? (Gin 267); ‘The 
iulers take counsel toecther. . . . Let as break,’ 
ete (Ps 23)3 Sle maketh 2... know that 2 an 
(106 (46%); ‘The ΠΟΛ) of Hosts doth take... 
and / will give children to be their princes’ (Is 
3m tn) He fenced . 2... and now judge between 
me,’ ete. (6. Other instances are due to the 
authors including himself in the same group as 
the persons spoken of: ¢.g. ‘They went through 
the flood on toot, there did ae rejoice in him?’ (Ps 
66"); “The daughter of Zion 1s left as a cottage 
..., ereept the Lonp of Hosts had left unto «us 
wvery small remnant’ (Is Ef) It inight also 
happen that a collectave personality like the Ser- 
vant of the Lord (15. tl ete ) found its herald in a 
prophet. In this way is eaplamed the employ- 
nent of “Τ᾽ in the expressions ‘In the Lorp have 
I riehteousness,’ ete. (Is 454 48! 49! 504 53! 911). 
—Less frequent is the tiansition from the first 
person to the therd, as in ‘Liunech said, Adah 
and Zillah, Wear my voice, ye wives of Lamech, 
hearken uuto my specch’ (Gn 43. Tt is obvious 
that this form of transition is a very natural one. 
The Τ᾿ or ‘my? as replaced by the name of the 
person concerned, ‘The same phenomenon appears 
In ‘Balan litted up his eyes and said, Balaam 
the son of Beon liuth said,’ ete. (Nu 9455), “David? 
is used instead of “Τ᾽ in 28 77. [ the words ‘1 
shall not be gicatly moved’ and ‘How long will 
ye imagine mischief avainst a man?’ (Ps 627: 3 
the poet passes over trom himself to the general 
category to which he belongs, Wath special fre- 
quency does the ‘1? of a Divine message pass over 
into the third person. In some passages the place 
of the Divine ‘1? is taken by a Divine name, as in 
the woids ‘Will 4 eat flesh of bulls? . 2. Offer 
unto God thanksgiving,’ ete. (Ps 5086), or in “ΕΠ 
Lorp said unto my lord, Sit thon at my right 
hand... the Lop shall send the 10d,’ ete. 
(lly), In other passages where the fast person 
alternates with the third, we observe the language 
of God passing ito that of His interpreter, An 
indisputable example of this transition is found in 
the words ‘TU will command the clouds that they 
rain no rain upon it, tor the vineyard of the LORD 
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is,’ etc. (Ts 5%), So also in ‘Mine anger in their 
destruction... the Lokp of Hosts shall stir up,’ 
ote. (L0™" ete, of Stilustil, pp. 249-256). 

(8) Another phenomenon very frequently met 
with in the OT is the transition from plural to 
singulur, and ace versd. For instance, we 1ead 
‘And ye shal) observe this thing for an ordinance 
to thee and to thy sons for ever’ (Ex 1224") 
There ‘all the congregation of Israel’ (v.8), which 
in vv.o“ is addressed by the plural ‘your,’ is 
treated in v.44" as a singular, and this singular has 
probably at the same time an individualizing 
force, and ἃ warm parenetic tone, But the reader 
of the OT is not misled thereby, for this transi- 
tion mects him very frequently : ὁ σ. Ex 13%!6 20% 
ete, Dt 6™ ete, Τα 125, Ps 17 (ἐᾷ Jion’), 1s 56" 
(where ‘them? instead of ‘him’ has a levelline 
effect), Mal 914 (‘yet ye say... the Lorp hath 
been witness between fhee and the wite of thy 
youth’) 1 ete. 3 ef. Stifistid,, pp. 282-238. 

(y) Still less surprising is the sucden transition 
from one subject to another. The first instance of 
this is met with in the words ‘When the sons of 
God came in unto the daughters of men, and they 
bare children to them? (Gn 0). This example is 
more diflicult in the Hebrew text, where there is 
no equivalent for ‘they, and = the verb yaléda 
might also mean Sbevet? and be connected with 
the ‘sons of God. The next example is ‘God 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem’ (9%). Hlere ‘God? cannot be the 
subject of ‘shall dwell, for He has been already 
extolled inv." as the ally of Shem. The same 

Ahenomenon appears m ‘And he believed τὰ the 

ORD, and he counted it to Jam for 1ehteous- 
ness’ (15°), There are not a few instances of tis 
rapid change of subjects (ef. Stedeste,, p. 257 £.), 
secing that it 1s favoured by the so-called Chias- 
mus, of which an excellent specitnen is presented 
by the words ‘And the LORp had respect to Abel 
and his offermg, but unto Caim and his offering 
he had no respect’ (Gn 455 Here the words 
that come first in v.“ correspond to those that 
torm the conelusion of vo. On the other hand, 
the words with which v.® closes and) the words 
that commence v.2 are closely akin Ttas readily 
explicable  psyehologieally that similar ideas 
should be treated at the end of one sentence and 
directly afterwards at. the beginning of a second, 
Hence Chiasmus is an extiemely tequent ocentr- 
rence In the OT. Here are afew turther instances : 
‘The LORD hnoweth the way of the righteous, but 
the way of the ungodly shall perish’? (Ps 18); 
‘Why do the nations rage, and the peoples imagine 
avin thing?’ (Ps 2'); ‘It was full of yuadgment, 
righteousness lodged in it? (Is 15}. ‘The vineyard 
of the Lokp of Hosts is the house of Israel, and 
the men of Judah his pleasant. plant? (δὴ. An 
exceedingly instructive example iw furnished by 
the words: ‘Make the Acer? of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut. their eyes ; lest 
they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with then ear?’ (Is 6). Herea 
threefold) correspondence may he observed. A 
number of other examples will be found in Sfe- 
istik, pp. 145-148. 

None of the above phenomena, as they are 
psychologically explicable, diminish the perspienity 
of the style of Seripture, and there are a number 
of devices whereby 1ts clentmess ὦ σεν εἶς - 

The first place amongst these is held by the 
Simile. What a bright light is thrown upon the 
number of Abraham's descendants by the dechua- 
tion that they shall be Shke the dust of the earth’ 
(Gn 1346 284), or fas the sand whieh is upon the 
seashore? (22!7 32"), or fas the stars of the heaven’ 
(15° 22" 964 ete.) ! ΠΟ clearly defmed is’ the 
victory of the theocratic king by the words ‘Thou 
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shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel’ 
(Ps 2")! With what terrible distinctness the 
perseeutor stands before our eyes when it is said 
‘lest he tear my soul like a lion’ (7? 109 1713} The 
few words ‘Zion 1s left as a cottage in a vineyard’ 
(Is 18) describe the situation of besieged Jerusalem 
more clearly than could have been done in a series 
of sentences. With what a shuddering feeling we 
hear the words ‘In that day they shall roar against 
them like the roaring of the sea’ (5")! We will 
only note, further, the characteristic words spoken 
of Abaz, “ΠΡ heart was moved as the trees of the 
forest are moved with the wind’ (7?).—A special 
form of the Simile is the Example. For instance, 
when it is said ‘We have sinned with our fathers 
... our fathers understood not thy wonders in 
Ecypt,’ ete. (Vs 106%), this is equivalent to ‘We 
have sinned hke our fathers,’ etc. The παράδειγμα 
οἱ Eremplim is merely a Simile introduced in a 
peculiar manner. ‘The Example is rare in the OT, 
there bemg hardly any more instances of it than 
the following: Mal 915 (Abraham), Ps 99° (Moses, 
Aaron, and Samuel), 106% (Plinehas), Neh 13° 
(Solomon). Later generations had much more 
occasion to introduce characters from earlier his- 
tory for the purpose of encouragement or of 
warning. The following are cited as examples for 
imitation: Abraham, Moses, and others in the 
‘“Pragse of Fnmonus Men,’ Sir 4441., in Jth 455 8, 
or in 1 Mac 2°"*"; David as a pattern of self- 
restraint (ef. 28 9918) in 4 Mae 8)"; the queen of 
the south (de. Saba) in Mt 12"; the widow of 
Sarepta in Lh 4% ete. We have, held up to warn- 
ine: the Egyptians in Wis 17" ; the Sodomutes 
in Mt 10151} «+; Lot's wite, that μνημεῖον ἀπιστούσης 
ψυχὴης (Wis 10°) in Lk 17%; Theudas and others in 
Ac 5%! ete. The OT is somewhat richer 1n in- 
stances of the Example, if we inelude those that 
are diawn from the animal world. When, e.q., 
we read ‘The ox knoweth lis owner,’ etc. (I> 15), 
what is this but an example which puts man to 
shame? Similar is the foree of the saying ‘The 
stork in the heaven knoweth his appointed times,’ 
ete. (Jer 81), and every one Is familiar with the 
wl (Go to the ant, thou slugeard, consider her 
ways and be wise’? (Pr 6%) For further instances 
see Stiistih, po TSF. Closely akin to the Example 
is the Proverb. For the tunction of the latter is 
simply to describe the usual working of an Ex- 
ample. It must, however, suffice here to note the 
high value of the Proverb as a device for lending 
vividness to a description, For further details, 
see art. PROVERB wm volo iv. While, on the one 
hand, shortened forms of the Simile may be seen 
in the Example and the Proverb, this figure of 
speech assumes, on the other hand, expanded forms 
in the Parable and the Fable, as well as in those 
passayzes of the OT which may be called Para- 
myths. These three species of picturesque descrip 
tion are explained in the art. PARABLE (in OT) in 
vol πὶ 

The second principal stylistic device for illus- 
trative ends is the Metaphor and its cognates. 
The source of the metaphor is a vivid simultane- 
ous contemplation ot the main elements in two 
notions, For instance, the notions of joy and o, 
h¢ght are naturally combined, because both exel- 
cise a hberative and elevating influence upon the 
health of man. On the other hand, unhappiness 
and darkness both weigh man down, as αὖ were. 
Thus we explain sayings like the following: ‘Thou 
wilt light ny candle, the Lonp my God will en- 
hehten my darkness’ (Ps 165. For the same 
Ieason, a sorrowiul period in one’s Ife is deseribed 
as aonassing ‘through the valley of the shadow of 
death? (234)0 Su weread “The people that sat im 
dukuess have seen a great light’ (Is 9"), we. they 
shalt attain to political freedom and deliverance 
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from guilt and sin. Ina similat way ‘tne’ could 
be an expression for ‘anger,’ as may be seen in 
the words ‘ theretore the inhabitants of the earth 
are burned’ (Is 21"). ‘The ‘dew’ was quite natur- 
ally used as a symbol for a gieat many phenomena 
of a cheerful order, so that there is no diffieulty 
in understanding the expression in Ps 110% ‘Thou 
hast the dew of thy youth?’ (lit. ‘Like the dew are 
thy young men’), On the other hand, the ‘ floods’ 
and similar expressions stand for hosts of foes (Ps 
1s#- 20> ote.) The ‘earthquake’ may point an 
allusion to political disturbances, as in ‘Thou hast 
made the earth to tremble,’ ete. (Ps 003. The 
‘rock’ is an equally natural figure for a place of 
τοία κα (Ps 275 ‘Ue shall set me up upon a rock’), 
as ‘depth? is for catastrophe or mistortune (Ps 09 
‘T am come into deep waters’; ef. νον and 130! 
‘Out of the depths have 1 cried unto thee’). Re- 
garded from another point of view, the ‘deep’ was 
nalunally employed as a symbol of the incahaust- 
ible and unfathomable. Hence we read, ‘QO the 
depth of the riches,’ ete. (Ro 11%, ef. 2 Co 8"), and 
for the same reason ‘deep’ in the sense of ‘mys- 
terious’ is used of the heart (Ps 64°, Jth 851) or 
of the lip, ic. the speech (Is 33%, Ezk 35+). Thus 
‘to be deep’ is equivalent to ‘to be unfathomable’ 
(2s 92° Sand thy thoughts are very deep’), and a 
matter that is incomprehensible 1s compared to 
the great primeval flood (az7 oan Ps 36° Sa great 
deep’).—The number of combinations of pheno- 
mena from the different spheres is almost endless. 
We can note only a few of them. ‘Shield?’ 1s an 
expression for ‘protector’ (Gu 15! ete.), and ‘star?’ 
is a beautiful figure for a conquering hero (Nu 24!" 
‘There shall come a star out of Jacob’; ef. Is 14%, 
Dn 8”, Rev 22", and Ovid, Lpet. cx Ponto, 111. in, 
2,©Osidus Fabiw, Maxime, gentis’). ‘The waters,’ 
again, stands for hostile troops (Ps 124, Is 87, Rev 
17! ete.), and branch?’ for ‘descendant’ (Ps 80", 
Is 1]? 602 ete.).—lfiom the sphere of animated 
natuic we have ‘lion’ as a honorific title tor a 
strong hero (Gn 499 ‘Judah is a lion’s whelp,’ ef. 
2S 23" ete): and ‘voats’? might be symbole 
either of Ieaders of the people (Is 14°, where the 
Heb. is pus vane fall the gots of the earth’; cf. 
Zee 10%), or of rehactory elements in’ the com- 
munity (Ezk 347); while ‘sheep’ was an honour- 
able designation for gentle and pious men (Ps 7915 
1003, Is 437, Kzh 36%, Mt ese, In 10! οἴω). The 
expression ‘on eagles’ wings’ (x 19") portrays the 
tainmphant fashion of the Divine imtervention m 
the course of history (ef. Dt 32", Ps 178*).—Lastly, 
certain objects in the inanimate sphere were olten 
regarded as if they had life, and even as if they 
were human beings. Thus the blood has a voice 
attributed to it in the words ‘The voice of thy 
brother’s blood erieth unto ine from the ground? 
(Gn 4); and when the prophet says, ‘Hear, O 
heavens, and give ent, O earth?’ (fs 1°), this only 
falls short of personification. The same figure may 
he observed in the call] to ships to how] (Is 23!) ; and 
in the passages where it is said that ‘the stone shall 
ery out of the wall’ (lab 2"), or that ‘if these 
should hold their peace, the stones would immedi- 
ately ery out’ (Lk 19"), how vividly the scene 
presents itself to our eyes! Since metaphorical 
expressions portray, as it weie, to our eyes 4 
spiritual process, they readily combine to form 
whole pictures. We have an instance of this m 
‘The whole head is siek, and the whole heart 
faint; trom the sele of the foot even unto the 
head,’ ete. (Is 15); and another in ‘There shall 
come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots’ (11). A con- 
tinued series of metaphorical expressions of this 
hind receives the name of Allegory. This figure 
mects us ὧν the Song of Songs, as, for instance, 
in the words ‘1 sat down under his (te. my be- 
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loved 5) shadow with eieat delight, and his diuit 
Was sweet to my taste’? (24), or in fA garden en 
closed is my sister, ete (i, ef. 7), but αὐ as not 
the case that the aehole Song is an allegoreat 
poem regarding the Messiah and His ἴα εἰν (ef. 
further, Séilasteh, pp. YI-1L10, and art. SONG OF 
Songs in vol. iy.). 

2. The Biblical writers naturally desire to give 
their words the highest posable degree of en- 
phasis. Its this aim that gives rise to not. afew 
characteristic features of the style of Scripture. 
—(a) The employment of a pruspeetive pronoun, 
as in ‘This is that mght of the Lornp to be ob- 
served,’ ete. (ὧν 12"); ‘PT shall see lnm, but not 
now,’ ete. (Nu 24!7), the effeet in this last: instance 
being to awaken strongly the interest in the star 
which is then mentioned, So also ‘'Phou shalt 
not go thither unto the land which T ceive,’ ete. 
(Dt 82°"); ‘the Most) High himselt? (Ps 87°); ‘to 
tlus man will T look, even to Inm thivtois poor,’ 
ete. (Is 66"; cf. Sfidisteh, p. 1584.).—(0) Eniphasis 
is sought, again, by the repetition of one and the 
sfime cApression, piving birth to the so-called 
Epizeuxis. ‘The list of its oecuniences begins with 
‘Abraham, Abraham? (Gin 22"), and is continued 
in the followme: ‘the red, the red? (25° AV ‘that. 
sume red pottage’); ‘dacoh, Jacob? (46°); ‘Amen, 
Amen’ (Nu 5", Ps 41 72! 309 Neh 85); “οἱ 
Justice, Justice’ (Dt 16° AV Sallogether just’) ; 
‘Come out, come out’ (25 164); ‘My Ged, my 
God? (Ps ὁ»), ‘Return, return’ (Ca 6); ‘ peace, 
peace’ (Ts 265, where AV has ‘perfect: peace,’ al- 
though if retains ‘peace, peace’ in 113, Jer 64 814); 
‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people’ (Is 40!) ; ‘Ho, 
ho’ (Zee 2° otc. ; οἱ. Stidostes, p. W551.) A 
specially high degree of emphasis was naturally 
expressed by the thrice-repeated employment of a 
woid. This is seen m ‘Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lorp of Hosts? (ls 6°); or “Τὸ temple of the 
Lorp, the temple of the Lorn, the temple of the 
Lorp’ (Jer 74); or “Ὁ earth, earth, earth’ (22""); 
or §T will overturn, overturn, overturn it? (zk 21-4); 
or ‘The ΠΟ revengcth,’ ete. (Nah 15. The same 
emphatic repetition occurs also with the conjune- 
tions, as when the words ‘We will atise and vo 
and live and not die’ (Gin 43°) farnish us with a 
speaking picture of anxious unpatience. Again, 
the double use of the conditional particle im ‘/f 
ye have done tinly . . . and ἡ ye have dealt well 
with Jerubbau’? (d¢ 916) serves very well as a 
reminder that the point was open to question, 
Once more, to indicate how well deserved a pun- 
ishment was, we have a repeated ‘ beeause, because’ 
(Ps 1164); or ‘for, for’ (fs 1%); or ‘therefore, 
therefore’ (5-14); or ‘for, for’ (Jer 48 ete. ; 
οἵ. Stelastek, p. 159),—Emphasis is also aimed αἱ, in 
such words as ‘Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy hindied, and fiom thy father’s honse’ 
(Gn 121), where aw series of words is so arranged 
as to designate an ever-narrowlny circle of persons. 
Abraham must separate himself from even the 
most intimate ale of his relations (ct. Jos 24"), 
in order to follow the Divine call. Such a torm 
of expression is known as a Climax, and examples 
of it meet us frequently nm the Bible. Here are a 
few: ‘His bread shall be fat, and he shall yield 
royal dainties’ (Gin 49%); ©The children οἱ Israel 
have ποὺ hearkened unto me, how then = shall 
Pharaoh hear me?’ (Ex 6"); ftheday ... andthe 
meht? (Job3*); Sungodly ..  sinnets. . . scorn 
ful’ (Ps1'); “amy friend or brothe:? (354); ‘Forget 
thy own people and (even) thy father’s house’ 
(45); ‘in the twilight, in the evening, in the 
black night’? (Pr 7%); ‘Are they Hebrews... 
Israelites... seed of Abraham .. . ministers of 
Christ’? (2 Co 1125); “which we have heard, 
which we have seen, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled,’ ete. (1 Jn 1'). Speci- 
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ally common is the Climax in connexion with the 
use of numbers: e.g. ‘He will deliver thee in ser 
troubles, yea in seven there shall no evil touch 
thee’ (Job 55); ‘God hath spoken once, twice have 
1 heard this’ (Vs G2") 5 ; ‘Give a portion to seven, 
and also to erght? (Ke 117; ‘two or three... 
four or five’ (Is. 17%); ‘for three transeressions and 
for four, cte, (Am 18. 0. 9011, 18. gia by; ‘Of three 
things my heart is afraid, and before the fouth J 
fear wreatly’ (Sir 26°); ; WwW here two or three me 
gathered in my name,’ ete. (Mt 182": ef. Stilestil, 
p. 163 f.). Quite sunilar is the phenomenon whieh 
presents itself an such capressions as, ‘They go 
Jrom strength to strength? (Ps 817); ° aflording trom 
species 10 species’ (Ps 14433 AV ‘all manner of 
store’); * from wickedness to wickedness’ (Sir 13%! 
40'5), 2.¢. to ever new forms of wickedness ; ‘Add 
iniquity to their inaquity ” (Ps 69-*) ; ‘The sinner 
heaps stn upon sin (Sir 3°75); “A chaste woman 
shows (slace upon grace 7(26"; ef. Jn 116 “orace for 
grace,’ Je. ever selt-renewing erace). 

3. In conformity with the nature of their sub- 
geet the Dublical writers seek to invest. then 
imguage with a Ingh degree of seriousness and 
dignity, Both these qualities appear to be pre- 
judiced by certain peeuhar forms of expression, 
The first of these is the Hyperbole, a heute which 
is undoubtedly employed in the Bible. "What is it 
but Hyperbole when ‘the posterity of Abraham 1s 
compared to the sand upon the seashore (Gn 22" 
ete)? Even a theologian like Flacius admits this 
(Cla vis Scryt. ΝΟΥ, 162 δ, τὰ. p. ἐδ ἢ. But we 
must also assign to the same catesory forms of 
expression hke the following : ‘under every green 
tree? (from Dt 122 to2 Ch Oss), “The cities are great 
and walled up to heaven’ (Dt 158 ete.); “though thou 
set thy nest among the stars’? (Oh 4 ete, ἯΙ * Saul 
and Jonathan were awiller thin cagles’? (28 14 
cte.); ‘iT am a worm,’ ete. (Ps 228s ef, Sedistil, 
pp. 69 7 But the employ ment of such expres 
H1ONS oes not detract fiom the seriousness, not te 
speak of the truthfulness, of the style οἱ Scripture. 
The DBiblical writes simply conformed in’ this 
matter to the usace of ἐνῶ people and their time, 
and every hearer ΟἹ reader of such expressions 
knew in what sense he must understand them, 
Nor will it be questioned that the sume as the ese 
with the examples ot Litotes that oceur in the 
Bible. Such are the following : ‘A Inoken and a 
contrite heart, Ὁ God, thou Wilt sof cf spise? (Ps 
617), ie. will accept and prase ; 6 The smoking 
flax shall he not quench? (1s 42°), but. supply with 
fresh ol; ‘Tle setteth im a way that is aol good? 
(Ps 36'); ¢Thou, Bethlehem, art nod the least,’ ete. 
(Mt 2°); ‘when we were without strength? (Ro 5°), 
te. Jaden with sm and euilt. It is true also of 
these and other expressions of κῃ similar kind (ef. 
Stilistik, pp. 45 40), that they were not stiange to 
readers of the Bibheal writings, but were a well- 
understood cquivalent for the positive statement. 
in each case. The same pundple holds good of 
the examples of Irony in the sible. For instance, 
we have “(10 and prosper,’ etc. (1 K 22"), an noni- 
cal imitution of the words of the { false prophets 
‘No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall 
die with you’ (Job 127); ΚΤ pleased God by the 
Hae νὰ of preaching to save them that believe’ 
(1 Co 17); ‘Now ye are full, now ye are rich,’ ete. 
(45, ef. 2Co 12” 11 12%) The ‘Bibheal writers 
were not afraid of prejudicing the seriousness of 
their utterances by resorting to fhony, nor had 
they any vccasion to be afraid, seeing that every 
one knew to convert these ironical ex cpressions into 
their opposite. Hence we find this igure employ ed 
even in utterances attributed to God: ‘Let them 
(the false gods) rise up and help you’ (Dt 32%); 
*Go and ery to the gods whom ye ra chosen, let 
them deliver you’ (Jg 104); ‘and give me to 
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know’ (Job 38%» AV § answer thou me’); ‘ Gather 
my saints together unto me’ (I’s 50°). Nay, even 
sayings of Jesus are reported which exhibit the use 
of lrony. Amongst these we do not include καθεύ- 
Gere To λοιπὸν Kai ᾿ἀναπαύεσθε, AV and RV ‘Sleep 
on now and take your rest’ (Mt 26% |] Mk 14%), for 
τὸ λοιπόν Means ‘later,’ ‘afterwards.’* But Irony 
is present (ef. Stilistik, p. 43) in the words ‘Hull 
aa ye reject the commandment of God, that ye 
may keep your tradition’ (Mk 79). ‘There are other 
undoubted occurrences of the same figure, as, for 
mistance, Ind ῃ 128 “Ye both know me, and ye e know 
whence 1 am.’ ‘To the Biblical writers Irony was 
simply what it is to hnman speech in gencral—a 
means of heightening the eflect of an utterance. 
A similar intention underhes the occurrence of 
Sarcasm in Seripture. There is a scoff in David's 

question to Almer, ‘Art thou not a valiant man?’ 
(1S 26!"), as well as in the exclamation ‘How hast 
thon helped him that is without. power |" (Jol 262 ), 
or the statement ‘As a jewel of gold in ἃ swine’s 
snout, so is a fair woman which 1s without discre- 
tion’ (Pr. 11%). Then there are the numerous 
familar passages in which the gods of the heathen 
are the object of satirical persiflage : : * Elijah 
mocked them and said, Cry aloud, for he is a god, 

either he is talking,’ etc. (1K 1827» cf. Ps 115", 

Τ᾽. 40% ete). We have similar instances of μι τὸ 
in the question ‘Ts this the city that men called the 
perfection of beanty, the j joy of the whole cath? 

(La 2"); in the aflumation ‘They that be whole 
need not a physician’ (Mt oF); and in the indig- 


nant sulstitution of ‘conemon’ ᾿(κατατομή) tor 
“cireume ison ἢ eel in Ph 3* (et. δε νει, 
pp 42 45) The Bibheal waiters, in short, avail 


themselves of all natural means of reachine their 
end, to teach and to warn men. Tn this respect as 
in others then heat was filled with the wish ex- 
pressed by the apostle m= the words ‘1 dese to 
arias my Voice’ (Gal. 439) 
"The waiters of Seupture sought to give to 
ΠΕΣ words that ennoblius eflect which springs 
fiom regard to purity o1 cha wlity. Of this we find 
a considerable number of positive traces in the so- 
called Euphemisms such as the followmg: ‘Adam 
Anew Eve has wife? (Gar 442 5 ef νοῦ 1095: 8 60 
BN, Nu BE 8) Jee 118 102) SINE PS TY ba 1ὶ, 
Mt 1, Lk oI); “The sons of God cane in unto 
the danehters of men’ (Cin 6; ef. 16% 195) vg’ 
30% 16 BS 8 ote, Ps SLY ete )s feame ner her’ 
(Qn 20) Ly rs) Dt 228 ΤῊ δὴ. Ezk 18%); ‘to touweh 
her? (Gian Zo, Py 6 (Ὁ Τὴ; Slee ath? (Gn 19 
26! 3015 B34" 7 S5-- ete): * Thou wentest up to thy 
futher s bed? (49); Sdescorcr hes futher's shut? 
(Lt 2280 O70) ; ‘she eateth, said of the adulteress 
(Pr 30°95 ef. "Stilasteh, p. 30); ‘Let the husband 
render unto the wile due beneiolence? (1 Go 7). 
Another series is represented by euphemistic ex- 
pressions hke the following: ‘the nakedness? (Gn 
(pects Ἂχ (p20 pte heel Lv ΩΣ 018. 1 S 20%, Is 47", 
La 1s, Ezh 16% 20 20!) ; “her young one that 
cometh out from between her feed’? (Dt 2857); “he 
covereth his fret? (Ig 34, VS 245, cf. Is 7); ‘flesh? 
(Ly 15-49 164) Ezk 165) pas ta 447 ote, 3 of. Stilestuh, 
pp 386-38). —There are only a few passages where 
it appears to us that the Biblical waiters might 
have shown a little more reserve in dealing w vith 
‘the scerets’ (Dt 254). We have no exception Lo 
tuke to those instances in which ‘shame’ is 
ciployed (Is 204 474), for this is still a veiled 
epithet. But the impression of a want of delicacy 
is given by modes of specch hike the following: 
‘He lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill,’ ete. 
(1S 2%); 41 did cast, “them out as the dirt in the 
streets’ (I's 18*) ; ‘Thou didst make us as the off- 
*The present. writer in his Stilistik (p 43) anticipated Pro. 


fessor Potwin (see Expos, Trmes, Aug. 1901, p. 481), who rightly 
demes the presence of Irony in the above passage, 
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scouring,’ etc. (La 3%, 1 Co 4"); ‘ Dost thou pursue 
after a dead dog, after a flea?’ (1S 244); ‘Am | 
a dog’s head?’ (28 3%); ‘a dead dog’ (95 179); 
‘The carcass of Jezebel shall be as dung upon the 
face of the earth’ (2 K 9%); ‘They made it a 
draught-house’ (1057); ‘that they may eat their 
own dung,’ ete. (187 || Is 3013) : “They became as 
dung for the earth’ (Ps 8341), Two facts, however, 
have to be taken into account with reference to 
such modes of expression. In the first place, they 
are in accordance with the fashion of eailer times, 
and were not so repugnant to men then as they are 
tous. But, further, the choice of such strong ev- 
pressions served in some of the passazes In question 
to increase the emphasis of the prophetic denuncia- 
tion. This Jatter point of view helps us also to 
explain and to excuse certain passages in Ezekiel, 
notably 16" and 235, We may assume that in 
these passages the idolatry of Israel is described 
in auch detail as adultery, in order to deter sub- 
sequent generations from a repetition of this sin. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that the 
nophet could equally have achieved lis purpose 

y adiflerent method of treatment. In like manner, 
the description of the ‘navel? aud the ‘belly’ ot 
the Shulamumite (Ca 72%) 1s somew hat too realistic. 

5. The Biblical writers are by no means indifler- 
ent to evphony in their style. 

(a) The very first words of the OT fuinish 
evidence of this, the Heb. words déreshith bara 
(‘In the beginning created’) bemg an instance ot 
the finst means of securing euphony, namely Al- 
literation. Other instances of it are found in 
Nouk yénahdmend * Noah shall comtort us’ (Gn 
5%); shemen shimekha ‘ointment thy name? (Ca 
13); ‘aphar wa-cpher ‘dust and ashes’ (Gn 18-4, 
Job 803" 425); yushshom awi-sharak ‘shall be as- 
tonished and shall hiss’? (1 Ια 95, Jer 19% 4017 501) ; 
stinha we-sdsén ‘joy and gladness’ (list 8!!!) 5 had 
we-haddar ‘honour and majesty’? (Job 40% Ps 21° 
96° || 1 Ch 1677, Ps 104! 111) 3 shamir are-shayith 
‘briers and thorns? (Is 5° 735 9i8 Jolt 274); 
δάση, weé-semhid ‘eladness and joy’ (Is 22 35" 
514); shod ard -sheber ‘desolation and destrue- 
tion’ (Is 51 197 60); shommu σα σὰ ‘Ve 
astonished, O heavens’? (Jer 2"); sesin Ahazeru 
‘shall reap thorns’? (12") ; seer(r)chem sor érim " then 
plinces are revolters’ (Hos 9!%), ete. ete.; σήμερον 
σωτήρ ‘this day a Saviour’ (Lk 2"). 

(6) In other ΒΕ ΠΕΙΝ we meet with expressions 
like toh wit-bohd “waste and void? (Gn 1, Jer 424), 
These words exhibit what is called Assonance, iu 
phenomenon which reenrs in sorér a-amore ‘stubborn 
and rebellious’ (Dt 218 ete.) 3 dyeh wé-oreb the 
enemy and the her in wait’ (E71 $4); nésiy || ke sity 
‘forgiven’ || ‘covered’? (Ps 3.) cddin ἃ halon 
‘pride’ {| ‘shame? (Pr 117; hey σύν ‘Ah nation?’ 
(Is 14) 3 δὲ || yophi “burning? ἢ Sbeauty’? (3%); hoy 
hédé ‘Ah Ins glory’ (Jer 9215), σχῖνος Smastic’ 
and πρῖνος Sholm’ (Sus 5%) 3 κγηνῶν ‘beasts’? and 
πτηνῶν ‘birds’ (1 Co 153). In a good many in- 
stances Alliteration and Assonance are combined : 
na’ wa-nad ‘a fugitive and avagabond’? (Gu 415. 44); 
Kayin ‘Cain’ and sainithi 1 have gotten’? (Gan 4) ; 
Kent ‘Kenites’ and én ‘nest? (Nu 247"; §Achan?’ 
and ‘Achor’? (Jos 74): the frequently recurring 
‘Cherethites and Pelethites’ (2S 815. 1518 907, 1 κα 
138. 1 Chi 1817) 3 "atte ‘uttd ‘thou, now’ (1 K 217); 
‘dniyyu (‘poor’) “Andthoth (Is 10°"); ‘Jezreel’ and 
‘Israel’ (Hos 13), ete. ; πορνεία ‘fornication’ and 
πονηρία ‘wickedness’ (Ro 1%); φθύνον ‘envy’ and 
φόνου ‘murder’ (éb.), ete.; cf. Stelistih, pp. 287-295. 

(c) The superlative degree of this eae of 
elements in style is observable in such collocations 
as the following: wayyakhirém wayyithnakker 
‘and he knew them, and made himself strango’ 
(Gn 42%); wa -hadshimmotht .. . τοῦ - shamémi 
‘and I will bring into desolation... and they 
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shall be astomshed’ (Lv 26") 3 shod u-méeshia 
‘desolate and waste’ (Job 30% 38°, Zeph 1%, Sir 
5") ; "tm ἐδ tedmind kilo t’amind ‘if ye will 
not believe, surely ye shall not be established’ 
(Is 19); ηι σαί mus(sjad ‘of founded foundation’ 
(28), Many other instances might be cited of 
this species of Euphony, which is usually called 
Paronomasia or Annominatio. The number is 
particularly increased by the very frequent ex- 
planations of Proper Names, which form a note- 
worthy feature in the style of the Hebrew historical 
books. In Genesis we have the tollowing combina- 
tions: δας ‘tillable Jand’ and ‘adam “man 
(Adam)? (Gin 27); "eshsh@ ‘woman’ and ‘tsh ‘man?’ 
i.) 3 shrth ‘Seth? and sdcith ‘hath appointed’ 
(9); yephé ‘shall enlarge? and Yaphith ‘ Ja- 
pheth? (977), ete.; ef. Stilastik, p. 296. Elsewhere 
in the OT we have the following examples of 
Paronomasia: Jldshe ‘Moses’? and mashitht ‘1 
drew? (Ex 2%); Lead ‘Levi’? and yilla@wu ‘they 
may be jomed’? (Nu 1855: Alara and Aomar ‘hath 
dealt bitterly’? (Ru 159) θην and Vadim ‘red? (ts 
631+) 5 Jerusalem and shelomim ‘wholly’ (der 13); 
Solomon and shalom ‘peace? (1 Ch 22"); Ueézpos and 
πέτρα (Mt 16'5), ete.; ef. Séedistek, pp, 295-8. 

(2) Euphony is aimed at also by making the 
same words recur at certain intervals, The various 
nuances that thus arise may be illustrated from 
the following groups of examples: (a) bardhh 
‘blessed? oecurs at. the deqeuning of a number of 
sentences in Dt δον, ‘This usage is called Ana- 
phora, and we note it also, for imstanee, in the 
γὰρ Seursed? with which νιν, θεῖν eommence ; ef. 
also fT willsing νι νον 1 wall sing’ (dg 5%); ‘Many 
νιν many’ (Ps 3!) 3 Shift up your heads, O ye 
gates... lift them up’ (24%); Sand it was full 
2. e andit was full’ (Is 27 δὴ, “Woe... woe,’ 
ete, (5% Me 18, 20-22) 5 Sand Powill ent off... and I 
will cut. off? ete. (Mice 50 Met): CAll things are 
lawful for me, but, ete. . 2. all things are lawful 
for me, but,’ ete (1 Co 6"); ‘Have we not power 
shave we not power?’ (9); SA onr fathers 
.. - and all and all... and all? (1o!>-4), 
ete - (8) In‘ We pensh, we all perish? (Nu 17®), 
we find the sume expression repeated at the end of 
{wo successive sentences a method of securing 
duphony which is called Epiphora. We encounter 
ibacam in the cleven times reenrring ‘and all the 
people shall say Amen?’ of Dt 27'"6; ci. * Take 
them alive 2... take them alive’ (1 K 20"): and 
we find at the end of sentences repetitions ike the 
toNowine: the kmg of glory’? (Ps 21!) 5 ‘shall 
he bowed down? (Is 2474) 5 S when he raiseth up,’ 
ete. (vv. 21h) s  shall lament her? (zk 32!) ; 
‘as a eluld? (1 Co 18"); ‘s0 am 1 at the close of 
thice sentences (2. Co LL); fan watehings often 
... In tastings often’ (s.%), ete.--(y) A superior 
degree of Euphony is sought by begeiaig one 
sentence and edoseng another with the same expres- 
sion. ‘This so-called Ploke is exemplified in ‘Ceased 
... inIsrael . .. they ceased’ (Je 57); ‘Blessed 
shall be... she shall be blessed’ (v.2"): ‘He 
licth . . . he lieth’ (Ps 10°); ‘Wait on the Lorpb 
wait’ (27'), ete.; ‘Vanity ... vanity’ 
(Ee 1°); ‘Slope that is seen is not hope’ (Ro 84) ; 
‘Rejoice in the Lonp . . . rejoice’ (Ph 4}), ete.— 
(6) Specially frequent is the attempt fo secure 
Euphony by making the same word end one sen- 
tence and begin the neat—the so-called Anadi- 
plosis. The earliest example of 1t in the Bible is 
shophctkh dam h@udim b@ adam damé yishsha- 
pheLh ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed’ (Gn 9%); ‘The kings came and 
fought, then tought,’ ete. (Jg 5”); ‘. . . the way, 
but the way,’ etc. (Ps 1%); ‘and gathered them- 
selves together, yea ... gathered themselves 
together’ (35'% >); Jabesh (‘is clothed’), dabash 
(Ps 93); lakhén yéyélil Mab l&-MO'adb kulloh 
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yéyélit ‘therefore shall Moab low], for Moab shall 
every one howl’ (Is 167); ha-kez hd, ῥα ha-lez ‘the 
end is come, it 16 come the end? (Ezk 7°), ete. ; 
‘That which the palmerworm hath left hath the 
locust eaten, and that which the locust hath left 
hath the canke:rworm eaten,’ etc. (JL 14) ete.: ‘In 
him was hfe, and the life,’ ete. (Jn 14%); ‘Faith 
cometh by hearing, and heating by the word of 
Christ’? (Ro 10%); “9. that soweth sparmely, 
sparingly shall he also reap’ (2 Co 9"): Το tryime 
of your faith worketh patience, but let patience,’ 
cle, (Ja 15) ete; ef. Stuastiz, pp. 298-304. 

iv. PECULIARITIES OF STYLE FOR WHICH A PRE- 
FLEENCE IS SHOWN BY PARTICULAR CLASSLS OF 
SCIUIPTURE WRITERS... Jn certain parts of the 
Tible the so-called ‘lower’ style is employed, while 
others are marked by the use of a ‘higher’ style 
The difference may be observed even by readers of 
the Bible who have no aequaintance with Hebrew 
They will note how in certain portions of the OT 
the employment of metaphorical expressions has 
a special voouw. νοῦν one is familiar with the 
phrase ‘daughter of Zion, 106. the inhabitants ΟἹ 
Διο, and at times— Zion itself. But where do 
we meet with this phrase for the first. time an the 
OT? From the beginning of Genesis we may read 
straight on to 2 k 194! before we encounter it, and 
the passave just named is the only one in the 
histoneal books of the OT where it decurs. ΠῸΝ 
has it found its way here? Simply becanse in this 
ΜΉ we have a report of words spoken by 

saith (ef 187%), in whose writings this and similar 
phrases are found repeateddy (28 10% 16) 224 10,1. 
3777 3 ef. [Deutero-| Is 472% δ 522 621), The reader 
of the English Bible may, further, remark how, tot 
instance, in the Book of [suah, the beautitul meta- 
pPhors of darkness and light ae employed (5#" μ 6: 
Y' ete.), and how atone time the hosts of the 
enemy and at another tine the Divine yadgments 
figure in the oracles of this prophet as inesistible 
floods (51. 28!7 ete). Any ordinary reader of the 
Bible will notice, again, how in Isunh there are 
lar more questions and exclamations than im the 
Book of Wines. For mstanee, ‘How is the faith- 
ful city become an hardet 2? (1); ‘Woe unto the 
wicked P (3!) 3; SO my people © (V1) 5 * Woe unte 
them !? ete, (O87) 3 {Woe is me!” ete. (05): ‘Bind 
up the testimony ' (8%); “Shall the axe? ete. 
(104); *'This people was not Τ᾿ (238) Nor can 
the reader of he book help noticing the dinlocues 
and monologues it: contims. How Jitelike, fot 
Instance, are the words “The voice said, Cry, and 
he (the petson formerly addressed) said, What 
shall Ὶ οἷν ὉΠ followed by the answer of the fist 
speaker, “ATL flesh is grass,’ ete, (40%. The same 
quality excites our admitation in (Can a woman 
forget her suching child?’ ete.; ‘Yea, they may 
forget... Behold, I have,’ ete. (49%); or in the 
question § Wherefore have we fasted,’ ete. (58%), 
ete; οἵ, Saalistik, pp. 229 281. But the reader of 
the original text of the OT will recognize mneh 
more clearly still that certain portions and even 
whole books are distinguished trom ethers by a 
higher style. We will observe that: many com- 
ponents of the Hebrew vocabulary are used only in 
certain passages, Lor instance, there 1s no oceur- 
rence in Gn 1-4” of he'ézin ‘give ear,’ a synonym 
of shamed ‘hear’ whieh is used in 8% 26, On the 
other hand, Ae’écin, which is translated ‘hearken ἢ 
in 4%, recurs in the following additional passages : 
Ev 1510. Nu 2338 (one of the Balaam oracles), Dt 
15 32), Jg 58, 2Ch 24 (perhaps an innitation of 
Is 064}, Neh 9 (in a prayer), Job 916 ete, Ps 52 
ete., Pr 174, Ts 15:10 88 28° 329 4453. δ]: 643, Jer 13%, 
Hos ἢ], 4115. ‘The same is the ease with the word 
"unre ‘speech,’ which likewise does not occur prior 
ὁ (ἀπ 4") and after that is preferred to its synonym 
dabur only in the following passages: Tt 32° 33°, 
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2S 2251 Ps 127 ete., Pr 30°, Is 5% 2873 294 329, 
Li 2%, Consequently, the choice of these two 
words sufliees to bring Gn 4% into connexion with 
other portions of the OT where the same compara- 
tively rare terms oceur (cf. Stdistik, pp. 277-283). 
To take other two illustiations of a similar kind, 
the dative ‘to them’ is expressed by the usual 
lih/m in Gn 3" ete, but by damé in the following 
passages : Gnu 97275) Tt 32% 85. 33°, Job 3! ete. 
(10 tunes), Ps 2! ete. (21 times), Pr 23°, Is 164 23! 
ld. 16 90} B55 4.215. 447. 15 4gvl 53" (2), La, 19 28 410. 15 
Hab, 2% Again, ‘man’ is expressed by ‘adam 
from Gn 1 onwards, but’énésh is the term selected 
in the Sone of Moses (Dt 32°) as well as in Job 417 
ete. (IS times), Ps 8° ete. (12 times), Is 8! 13%? 
218 834 51% 12 56°, Jer 9019. 2 Ch 14; cf. the Aram. 
μας mn Ezr 4" 61}, Dn 8” ete, 

2, The portions of the ΟἿ᾽ which are charac- 
terized by the ‘higher’ style embrace the two 
categories of addresses and poems, ‘This may be 
noted clearly enough, we think, by comparing the 
Book of Isaiah and the Psalms with one another. 
For instance, Is 1 reads - 

‘Phave nourtshed apd brought up children, 
ind they have rebelled against mc, 
The oy huoweth huis owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib: 


bat Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider ἡ 


Here we find that peculiar construction of cliuuses 
to Which, so far as the present writer is aware, the 
name ‘parallelismus membrorum? was fist given 
by Robert. Lowth im the Fourteenth of his famous 
Prelectiones de qoest Lebrworum (Oxon, 1758). 
But this ideal rhythm (explained psychologically 
and comparatively in Stifistis, pp. 807-311) is not 
met with everywhere in Isaiah. For instance, 
When we read ‘When ye come to appear belore 
me, who hath ται οἱ this at your hand to tread 
my courts?” ete. (4), it would be precarious here 
to attribute to the author an aim at paraldedisnees 
menhrorun, Δα little ean any such intention be 
detected ino sentences Ike ‘In that day a man 
shall cast his idols of silver and his idols of gold, 
which they made each one tor himself to worship, 
(0 the moles and to the bats? (2°). Suelb instances 
oceut trequently in the prophetical books ; and αἴ 
these contain alse sentences which exhibit the 


proallelismus membroran, i raust be remembered 


that the higher form of prose, as employed especi- 
ally by evod speakers, was not without a certaim 
hand of rhytinn. “This is pomted out by no less an 
authoiut y than Cicero in the words ‘Tsocrates po imus 
intellexit etiam ino suluta oratione, dum versus 
eflugeres, modrm tamen eb numerum qnendam 
oportere servari’ (rufus, vill. 82); and we find 
a contimation of lis statement when we examine 
the opening words of lus own First Oration against 
Catiline: ‘Qunousque, tandem, abutere, Catalina, 
patientia nostia? Quamdiu ctiam furor iste tuus 
nos eludet Ὁ Quem ad finem sese eflienata iact abit 
audacia?? The word rate, indeed, means liter. 
ally ‘speaker’ (ef. the present writer's Offen- 
harungsbeqriff des AT, i, 71-78), and prophecies 
as such could be co-ordinated with the productions 
of poets only if αἷξ prophetieal utterances bore 
upon them the charactenstic marks of poetical 
compositions, But no one would ventmie to assert 
this, for instanee, of Zee 1-8 or of the Books of 
Hagen and Malachi. The last-named portions of 
the OT lack even those clements of the higher 
diction deseribed above, (Ll). Further, the author 
of Ps 74% did not count himself a jnophet, for 
he says expressly of the age in which fie lived, 
‘There ig no more any prophet’ (sce, further, 
Sliltih, νυ. 3151. 

A εἰ πορεία fealnre of the OT prophecies is 
that they beain with a Divine utterance, which they 
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then go on to develop. For instance, the Book of 
Isaiah contains at the outset God’s declaration “1 
have nourished and brought up children,’ ete. 
(vv.2"-3), which the prophet as God’s interpreter 
(30) then illustrates in detail. Note the words 
‘They have forsaken the LORD, ete. (1), and 
‘Unless the LORD of Hosts had Jeft us,’ ete. (ν.3). 
Many similar instances will be found in S@iistk, 
p. 295 1. Another peculiarity of the style of the 
Prophets is that many of them commence with 
censure, then speak of the punishment of the im- 
penitent, and close with the announcement of 
deliverance for the godly. Tins order is found, 
for instanee, in Am 7:- 9" [on 9%" sce Driver, Joel 
and Amos, pp. 119-123], Hos 1-27, Is 1°24 25-48, 
Mic 49ι. 11-13 pt. οἷο. 

The true relation οἵ the Prophets of Isracl to 
poctry consists, in the opinion of the present 
writer, in the circumstance that here ΤῊΙ there 
they inte:sperse their addresses with poetical com- 
positions, Thus in Is 5°° we have a ‘song’ about 
the vineyard of Jahweh, and specially frequent are 
passages which reproduce the thythus of the lament 
for the dead (the Aina) Tins rhythm, which τὸ- 
sembles the elegiac measure of the Romans, is heard 
in such passages as Am 5?— 

*The virgin of Isracl is fallen, 
she shall no more rise, 
She 18 forsaken upon her land, 
there 18 none to Lase her.’ 
The same rhythm is found also in the Prayer of 
Heszehiah in Is 38!" Another ‘elegy’ occurs mm 
Jer g— 
‘And I will make Jerusalem heaps, 
and a den of dragons, 


And fT will make the cities of Judah desolate, 
without an inhabitant’ 


And such ‘elegies? yeeur in v.44, Ezk 19 96! 
(‘How art thou destroyed,’ ete.) 27-2 sit. 
42:1. 10. 108... See, further, art. POETRY, vol. iv. p. 5. 
3. The structure of the other poetical parts of the 
O'T (cf. ey f my works,’ κατ᾽ ἐὲ. Ps 15!) is not easy bo 
determine, But certam conelusions may be πο 
with confidence, and the {nst of these is that the 
thythm of ancient Hebrew poetry does η οὐ consist 
in the alternation of short: and Jong syllables. 
W. Jones held, indeed (Poescos Aswitice Com- 
mentarit, London, 1774, cap. 11.}, that the poems of 
the OT exhibit a regular succession of ἔτ] [μι [ες of 
diflerent quantity, such as we find in Arabie poems, 
But he was able to prove lis point only bv Glare 
the punctuation and by allowing the Hebrew poets 
ereat freedom in the matter of prosody, The con- 
clusion on this subject reached by the present. 
writer in Séilistik (p. 341) is maintained also by 
Sicvers (§ 58): ‘Hebrew metre is not quantitative 
in the same sense as the elassical.?  Tenee it is 
now admitted in all the more recent. literature on 
Hebrew poetry, that the rhythm of the latter is 
based upon the alternation of unaccented and 
accented syllables. Still there are various nuances 
to be observed in the views held by those who 
have investigated this subject. (ἃ, Bickell (Mefre- 
ces Biblices Lequli, ete., 1879, ete.) holds that. ‘the 
metrical accent falls regularly upon every second 
syllable.’ But, in order to make this law apply to 
the Psalms, he has cither removed or added some 
2600 vowel syllables and proposed some 3811 
changes, as is pointed out by J. Kcker in his brochure, 
‘ Professor G. Bichell’s Carmina Veteris Testaments 
metrice das neueste Denkmal auf dem Kirchbof der 
hebraischen Metiik’ (1883). Nevertheless, Bickell 
has adhered to his principle, and gives us_ his 
transcription, for instance, of Job 32° thus— 


* Za ir‘ani leydmim 
W'attém sabiin yeshishiin 
*Al-kén zahdlt wa'ira’ 
Mebavvoth dé'l 'éthkhem.’ 
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That is to say, he makes Elihu speak in Tambie 
Tetrameter Catalectic, But, in order to reach 
this result, he introduces in v.*8 the superfluous 
word sebim ‘erey-leaded,” while in v.'@ he 1obs 
cohaldi ot its ending ὦ whieh in Hebrew is the 
characteristic of the Ist person singular. In spite 
of such objections, Dulan im his Commentary on 
dob (vurzer Πάδον Us07, p. 17) accepted without 
reservation Bickells theory of the thythm of 
ancient Hebrew poetry. Atterwards, however, he 
nelitly abandoned it (in his Commentary on the 
Psahus ino the same series, 1899, Emleit. § 24). 
The falsity of Bickell’s view 1s demonstiated by 
the present writer in Stalestih (p. 330f.), and im 
like manner Stevers (§ 55) declares, ‘ Lean take no 
further account of Bickell’s system.’—A preferable 
view of the rhythmical character of OT poetry is 
that which 18 1epresented πρώτ by J. Ley. 
According to this theory, the ancient Hebrew 
poets paid regaid only to the accented syllables 
(et., on this point, Séedestih, pp. 380-336). But 
even the advocates ot this view are divided into 
two schools, The majouty (τω. Dulin, /’sa/men, 
[s99, p. xxx) hold that the Hehew poets aimed at 
an equal number of ‘rises’ in the corresponding 
hhnes, ‘To this group belongs also Sievers (ch. 88 52 
and 88 of his di frische δέρας 190), Bd. i). Bat 
Budde and still more the present writer have come 
to the conclusion that a Hehew poet aimed at 
nothing more than the essential symmetry of the 
lines thal answer to one another im his poem. 
This may be observed, tor mstance, in the follow- 
ng fow passages: ‘Be instructed, ye Judges of 
the earth? (Ps 2!), Sand rejotce with trembling’ 
(v4), Sand ye peush from the way’ (v.!-)), and 
‘blessed are all they that put their trust in him?’ 
(v.2*"). Our conclusion is confirmed also by the 
poctical comporitions which are sung by the in- 
habitants of Palestine at the jnesent day (see 
δέν εἶ, pp. 3387, 343). Cormll (Jie ametrisehen 
Stucke des Buches Joremea, WO, p. vin) supports 
the same view, so far at least as the Book of 
Jerennah is concerned: ‘lor Jeremiah an exact 
cotrespondence of the various stechoe was not a 
foal puneiple of his metrical system.” Duhm, 
itis truce, in hus Commentary on Jeremtah (Aarzer 
Hdeom, 901) remarks on 27°: (fn ΔῈ Jeremiah’s 
poetical compositions the stirjot contain three and 
two “rises” alternately.’ But, to make good his 
theory, he has to deny to Jeremiah a passage Nhe 
2618 heeause ‘the metre of Jeremiah 1s wanting? πὶ 
it. Such aconclasion, however, would be valid only 
if he were able to adduce other, independent, reasons 
for the excision of this passage. Tle urges, indeed, 
Lhat v.4 contams a hesh notice of the Divine com- 
nussion to Jercunah. But this is nothing strange ; 
such notes oceur very frequently in Jeremiah and 
the later Prophets (see fhe passages in Stilesteh, 
p. 174). Moreover, vv.“7 of the same chapter are 
allowed by Duhm himself to be Jeremiah’s, and 
yet v. is followed by a fresh call, Ὁ generation, 
see ye the word of the Lorn,’ quite in the manner 
in which νι follows upon v.** Further, Dulin 
thinks himself entitled to deny 2+" to Jeremiah 
because the people of the Lorp are addressed in v.4 
as ‘house of Jacob,’ a designation which Dubm 
believes to be unnsed except by later writers. 
jut Shouse of Jacob’ occurs also in Is 2? and 8", 
both of which passages are regarded by Dulin 
himself (in Nowack’s //d/om.) as Isaianic ; and 
the sume expression is found in Am 3" and Mic 2? 
3°, passages Which cannot be attubuated to ‘later 
writers.’ Finally, Duhm’s view of Jer 21} raises 
the difficulty that) Israel is trented in v.76 as ἃ 
feminine, but in v.44 as a masculine, subject. But, 
if v.44 is the sequel of v.43, [sacl is naturally ti eated 
as masculine, because it has just been designated 
in v.83 by the masculine woid ‘am ‘people.’ In 
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any case, 10 may be added, the supposed interpolator 
of vv.03 knew nothing of the metrical system 
which Duhm attributes to Jeremiah, else he would 
have accommodated the form of these verses to 
their surroundings. Hence the present writer 1s 
unable to accept Duhm’s view as to ‘the metre 
of Jeremiah,’ quite apart from the fact that, 
according to our foregoing contention (sce above, 
(2)), Jeremiah was not a poet. 

4. Some interesting features of style ocem 
sporadically in various parts of the OT.—(a) There 
ure alphabetical acrostics. ‘The present writer 
cannot, indeed, admit that Nah 140 belongs to 
this category [but see art. NAnHUM in vol. in. 
p. 475), which, however, probably meludes Ps Of, 
and certainly Ps 25.34 37. 111 119. 115, Pr aplenty 
La J-4, and Su 51") as is shown by the recently 
discovered Heb. text (ef, further, Sti/istih, pp. 
397-359). There is another species of acrostie 
which we do not believe to be found in the OT. 
The letters, for instance, with which the lines of 
Ps 1104 commence are not intended to pomt. to 
yew, as the name of Simon the Maceabee, who 
reigned B.C. 142-135, ‘That such is the ease is 
represented, indeed, by Dulim (Warzer Hdeom, 
1899, ed doe.) as unquestionable. But, m the first 
place, it) is surely awkward that the alleged 
werostie should melnde only part of the poem 
Secondly, as has been shown by Guster (Academy, 
19th May 1802), the name Shion is written upon 
the coins (where the vowel letters are relatively 
rare) 40 times with and only onee without the 1, 
Yet the latter is the way in which, upon Dublin's 
theory, it} would be wiitten im Ps 110. Onee 
more, the clause until ΤΠ make thine enemies thy 
footstool’ (v.!") would be in ghuing opposition to 
the statement of 1 Mae 14 that Sunon was to 
hold office ‘until a tiustworthy jnophet should 
arise. ‘The former (Ps 110!) pronuses the hichest 
degree οὐ trumph for the king who as there 
addressed, the latter (1 Mac 14") reminds Simeon 
that his choice to be prince was subject to recall. — 
(4) Other poetical compositions in the OT are 
marked by trequent use of the figure Anadaplosis 
described above (ni. (5)). Suehoas the ease with 
the fifteen psalms (120-134). For instance, the 
‘dwell? of ‘that 1 dwell in the tents of Kedai’ 
(Ps 120°") 1s taken up again in the ‘dwell’ of ‘my 
soul hath Jong dwelt with him’ (vy). Again, the 
two lines ‘that hateth peace? (v.°") and Lam for 
peace’ (v.7™) have a connecting link in the word 
‘peace’ The same characteristic is still more 
marked in Ps 121, as may be seen from the elauses 
‘From whenee shall nry help come?’ (ν. 1) and 
‘My help cometh trom the Lorp? (v.) The 
familiar title of these fifteen psalms ‘Sones of 
Degrees’ (AV; RV ‘Songs ot cfsecués’) has ieler- 
ence, In the opinion of the present writer, to their 
rhythmical peculiarity as well as to them destina- 
tion to be sung by the caravans of γΠΟῚ ΠΝ 
journeying to Jerusalem (ef. Stiduséik, pp. 302-304). 
-—(r) Rhyme is found in the poetry of the OT only 
in the same sporadic fashion as in the plays ot 
Shakespeare (where, ¢.g., ‘rise’? rhymes with ον ΘΑ 
at the close of Hamlet, Act 1., Scene it, or “me? 
with ‘see’ in Act Ut., at the end of Opheliws 
ee Rhyme of this hind may be observed in 
the very earliest poetical passage of the OT, 
namely Gn 4"6, where Adi ‘my voice’? rhymes 
with Jimratht ‘my speech. But such rhymes, 
whieh could not readily be avoided in Hebrew 
are not found at the end of every line of an OT 
poem. H. Grimme claims, indeed (in an article 
entitled ‘ Durcheereimte Gedichte Im AT? in Bi 
denhewer’s Biblische Studirn, Bd vi. 1001), to 
have discovered poems of this kind in Ps 45. 514 
and Sir 444.) But our suspicions are awakened 
at the very outset by the circumstance that the 
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poet does not exercise his rhyming shill at the 
opening of his composition (Ps 455. Grimme 
offers, it is true, a scansion of the verse, mark- 
ing at as he does with the sign of arsis, but 
he eannot point to the presence of rhyme in it. 
Further, with reference to the following lines, are 
we to hold that the poet considered an identity of 
final consonants (as in Coznhh and vabikh of v.43) 
to amount to rhyme, although the standing and 
correct conception of the Iattcr demands an asson- 
ance of the preceding vowel, such as is heard even 
in the rune suffisante (e.g. in ‘soupir’ and ‘désir’) 
ot the French? Again, Grimme, in order to 
establish a rhyme between the end of v2 and v.©, 
drops in v2" the closing word (7oldin) of the MT, 
and alters the preceding words. In like manner 
he transposes the words inv. and again drops 
two words in v.20) Lastly, all the rhymes which 
Giomme discovers in Ps 45 consist sumply of the 
assonanee of the pronominal suflix -4/4, and he 
increases the number by making the masenline 
form for ‘thy,’ namely -Adv, the same as the 
femimine form, namely -Ad. Thus instead of the 
MYT hadarekha (vs δ), ‘thy majesty,’ he would 
pronounce hada déhh, a course of procedure which 
is shown to be wrong by R. Nittel m his treatise 
licber due Notuendighed und Moglichket  ciner 
neuen Ausgabe dev hebraichen Bibel (1901), 88 
62 68. The weakest pomt in Giimme's contention 
ws found in the eneumstance that the rhymes he 
discovers depend upon an assonance of a scries of 
pronouns, which could not be avoided in Hebrew. 
Why should not the composer of Ps 45 have placed 
at the end of v.42 a word to thyme with the final 
(‘clam of v8?) Atalbevents, the tradition which 
allowed (‘olam to stand at the end of v.38, knew 
nothing of any intention on the part of the author 
of Ps 46 to provide all the lines of his poem with 
thymes, Grimme’s attempt to demonstrate the 
/ presence of rhyme an Ps of and Sar 44|Π1} must 
equally be pronounced a {πιὸ (see the present 

writers brochure, Neale Liaezyuen der alttest. 

Kritik yepraft, 100}, p. 4) 
ἢ The fast. feature we wish to notice as dis- 
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covernble in the stylistic stinefure of the OT is 
| the construction of strophes. ‘Those scholars who 
ab present are disposed te co ordimate the pro- 
| pheeres and the pocus of the OT, speak of strophes 
! 
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also m the Book of Isaiah, duseovering them, for 


ν}- εἰ τώ} 


lpstinee, un 2 vee ond va but even an 
orator may unfold his subject in seetions of nearly 
equal dength, and miay conclude each οἱ these 
With the sune sentence, the so-called J piphora 
Laudels, the openine of the 
Book of Amos has been a favourite field for 
attempts to diseover a stroplie strneture. The 
eather attempts are examined in SQidistih, yp. 
Bt7-8o2, and Sievers (2 & 105) agrees wath the 

pndegment expressed there by the present writer, 

But a arenewed effort of the same hind has been 
made by Lehr in his Cxtensuchungen sian Buche 
‘almos, 1901. He proposes to regard the four pro- 
i phecies against Damasens, Gaza, Ammon, and 

Moab (LP? vv. wy) 2h) as tour strophes, each 
leonssting of 44244 μένον. But, in oder to 
| make out this unifommity, he is compelled m= 18 
to rechon the obyeet ‘Gilead as the fourth: δόλος. 
Sinularly, in 2! the fourth sfecfes has to be made 
up sunply of dassid (amto lime’). Short: parts of 
sentences have thus to be counted as whole lines, 
though in the conesponding passage of the pro- 
pheey against Aimimon (18:18) a whole clause (‘that 
they meht enlarge their border, v.") is found, 
Which Lohr binself takes as the fourth stichos of 
the ‘strophe’ LP. The creating οἱ stichot in 
such a tashion, in order to form strophes, appears 
to the present wiiter to be an artificial procedure, 
the responsibility for which belongs, not to the 


(see above, wn (ods)). 
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prophet Amos but to modern upholders of the 
theory that the Prophets of Israel meant to 
employ ‘strophes.’ ur view of the matter is 
that also of Cornill in the Theol. Rundschau (1901, 
p. 414f.). Sievers (Metrische Untersuchungen, ii. 
p- 473) gives up the attempt to establish an exact 
equality between corresponding lines, for, accord- 
ing to him, 1°» (‘ because they have threshed,’ ete.) 
contains four fect, while v.® has five, v.14" six, and 
2!» seven.—In the real poems of the OT there are 
not a few traces of an aim at a stroplic structure. 
The latter cannot be demed, for instance, to the 
author of Ps 2, who evidently meant to exhaust 
his subject in four sets of three verses each. Such 
an aim was connected also with the construction 
of alphabetical acrosties (see above, (4)). What, 
for instance, are the twenty-two groups of eight 
verses each of which 1’s 119 is made up, but strophes? 
Such divisions of a poem are at times indicated 
even caternally. We have an instance of this in 
the occurrence of quite similar clauses, ‘Surely 
every man at his best. estate is wholly vanity’ and 
‘Surely every man is vanity,’ in Ps 39% and νος 
In 424) 43, avain, we have the thrice repeated 
‘Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why 
art thou disquicted within me?’ and there ure a 
good many similar ‘refrains’ in the Psalter (ef. 467-4 
494. 20 57D. 11 7.201.» 2) ote, see Nfelistih, p. 346 .1.). 

v. CONCLUSION.— 1. In so far as the stylistic 
differences between Biblical writings depend upon 
the choice of words, the style is not. without sig- 
nifiernee for the purposes of Literary crilerism. 
This is proved in the present. writer’s Ain/leu. ars 
AY, pp. 147-151, and its truth reaflirmed, in reply 
to recent. doubts expressed by W. H. Cobb, and 
defended, with fresh matetials, in the Haposilory 
Temes, xa. (LVOL) p. 14... For instanee, the rela- 
tive pronoun is expressed by ays τὰ Tx Dis ὅθι». dda 
Qe Bb. 20b Shae ee Put wis not met wath till 40% and 
4397, Again, the nesative xb may be counted at 
least siateen times in Is 1-6. Yet how easily we 
might have had at least one occurrence of $3, the 
word used in 40% 43°7 445 Now, these and other 
words selected in chs. 4011. belong to the vocabulary 
of the Slugher’ style of the Hebrews, and if 18 a 
fact that in chs. 24" Isaiah cultivates the most 
elegant mode of wiiting. Why should he, then, 
have avoided in these chapters all those elements 
of the higher style for which a mefereuce is shown 
In chs. 4017 Such conduct. would be all the more 
incompichensible, seem that the most of the 
linguistic peculiarities which mark [s 40 ff concern 
expressions Which, on account of their frequency, 
are employed without deliberate choice and almost 
without consciousness.—Bul a number of the more 
recent eapounders of the OT have thought to 
discover a eritical touchstone also i features of 
Bibheal style whieh do not depend upon the choice 
of words. Duhm, for instauce, says in his Com- 
mentary on [saiah in Nowach’s “] δον. p. 380: 
‘The fate of the unknown eity is depicted in 3-% 
in too elegiac a strain to allow of our assignine 
these verses to Isaiah.’ We has m view the words 
“Thy men shall fall by the sword, and thy mighty 
in the war,’ ele. But to say that this is fin too 
elegiag a strain’ is simply a subjective opinion, 
whose correctness is not proved by Dulin, and 
cannot be proved. For the strongest expres- 
sions of grief over the catastrophes that over- 
hang Israel are given utterance to by Isaiah in 
other passages, such as 12% and 64-8, which are 
allowed by Duhm himself to be genuinely [saianic. 
A number of similar cijtical judgments, which 
have been built in recent times upon the mannei- 
isms of style in certain portions of the O'T, are 
examined in the present writer’s brochure, Neuweste 
ΤῊ ΡΒ der alttest. Krituk gepruft, 1902, pp. 
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2. The diflerences in style between various books 
of Scripture have a special significance from the 
point of view of the Aistary of religion. It is a 
weighty circumstance that) Nathan's prophecy, 
which 15 found in 28 7!) is reproduced some- 
what diflerently in 1 Ch 17, and that the oracle 
of Is 274 has another form in Mic 413, From this 
we gather that the Israchites of earlier times cared 
for nothing more (han to preserve the contents of 
revelation in their essential identity. The form 
was of importance only in so far as it served for 
the preservation Οἱ the contents, and thus, even with 
the Prophets, the form was the human element. 
God permitted His interpreters to make use of the 
Janguave of their own time. Jf this statement 
required proof, it would be found in such faets as 
the following. In the prophetieal waitines the 
two forms for the pronoun ‘7,’ namely ᾿αηιοληὶ and 
’ani, stand to one another im the tollowing ratios : 
—in Amos as 10: 1, in Hosea as 11:11, m Mieah 
as 1:2, in Jeremiah as 85:51, in Ezeluel as 
1 (5055) : 195, in Dantel as] (10") ; 28, in Hageai as 
O:4, in Zec 1-8 as 0:9, m Malachi as 1; δ. 
Then in the = historieal books, Samuel has 48 
'anokhi to 50 Vani, Kings 9 to 45, Ezra ὁ to 2, 
Nehemiah 1 to 15, Chronicles 1 (1 Ch 117} 5. 73) 
to 30, Esther 0 te ὁ. A number of other evidences 
will be found in the present. writer's article ¢ Pro- 
pheey and History’ In the dirposiory Zanes, xi, 
(1900) pp. 806-310. The above assertion that the 
form of the Inneuage is the human element in the 
Bible, is subject only to the reservation that the 
contents of a prophecy were naturally not without 
influence upon its torm, and this was the case 
also with the spit which animated the pro- 
pbhets (Mic 3%, Is 8" ete.) But we are convinced 
that there is still another pomt to be observed. 
When, for mstiunce, we read ‘They pierced my 
hands and my teet’? (Ps 22"), the present writer 
cannot belreve this sentence to have been written 
withont the co-operation of the Divine Spirit, who 
was the supreme director of Is1ael’s history. Such 
explesslons were meant to pre-establish a harmony 
between the Old and the New Covenant, so that 
belevers who lived under the new dispensation 
night be strengthened in their faith by noticing 
the presence of such features in the earher history 
of God’s saving purpose, 


Lrrnatcre —In addition to the works mentioned im the 
infioduetory path of the above article, the present writer's 
Stilistih, Rhetorih, Poctuk, in Besug aut de Beblisehe Litteratur 
domparatinsch dargestelit (1900) may be consulted throughout. 
Yor speci) pomts, reference may be made to Karl do Grimm's 
Huphemistee Leturqual Appendices un the OT (1001), pp. 3 δ, 
and Ed. Sievers’ Metrische Untersuchungen, 2 vols. (190}}}. 
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1 Dystinction between Metaphor and 8) mbol. 

n Svinbols in Seripture, 

mi Symbolieal actions: (A) in common hfe; (3) im the re- 
lagious life: (0) constant or usual actions ; (0) wrusual 
achions. ‘The symbolical actions in the prophetical 
literature. 


1, DISTINCTION BETWEEN METAPHOR AND SyM- 
bol.—DBoth these terms stand for something which 
is not used in its barest literal sense ΟἹ for its 
proper purpose, Both describe methods which are 
employed to give concrete expression to ideas be- 
longing to the realm of spirit. Dnt what the 
Metaphor is in the sphere of speech, that the 
Symbol iain the sphere of things. ‘Metaphorical’ 
applies to expressions, ‘symbolieal? is an attribute 
of objects and actions. How closely alhed the two 
conceptions are is shown by the fact that in familiar 
speech the terms are occasionally interchanged. 
For instance, we recently met with this sentence : 
‘If the ordinary man is to fullil the command to 
love God above everything, the word ‘love” must 
be understood merely as a syinbolical [sinndildlich] 
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desienation for two dispositions of mind for which | in the construction οὗ the Sanctuary. Nor was (he 


there 1s no more fitting capression’ (Dee renzhaten, 
1900, p. 447). The correct. term: here would be 
Smetaphoried,’ not ‘synibolical,’ 

The vaneties of Metaphor which oceur in Biblical 
literature are enumerated and explained in the 
present writer's δ εἶ, “μείνει, Poctik, ov ρει 
auf die Biblische Litteratur homparatauseh darg: - 
ste(it (1900), ut the notions of ‘Symbol? ΟἹ 
‘sympbolteal? could not be handled there, beeanse 
they have not to do with a sphere in which lan- 
euage is the agency at work. Hence the explana- 
tion there piven (pp. 93-109) of Metaphor and the 
present article will be found to supplement one 
wnother. 

in. SYMBOLS IN Scriprurn.-- The extent to whieh 
rymbolsin pervades the Bible) literature is ἃ 
doubttal question. The following may be regarded 
as the surest instances :— 

(a) The word ‘asécra, whieh had all alone, in the 
sense of Seracious,’ been an attribute of “Astarte, 
and hence appears also as a personal name for her 
(LIK 15 {- 2 Ch isl] dsl) 2 N20) 23% 7), eame in 
Jater times to be used mainly as the name for the 
symbol of this goddess, mumely a tree, in allusion 
to the fruithulness of the Tite of mate (EA 3h, 
De 7 ete, 2Ch 36 -Burther, the Δ ΕΜ ΗΝ 
(Lv 26, Is 175. 27") Eck Geo Ὁ Ch be Ob 6 et al.) 
were miniature obelisks, which represented the 
suns rays. hey were symbols of the sum-cod 
Wwhoin Phoen, IN-CLIpPLOns Ip called ssn Spa Οἱ ya 
acon, and the ike (ef. Bloch, Phow Glossar, p 22). 
—The meccehoth, again (Syillars,” Gn Zs! ete), 
were not seb up on ther own account. They were 
not meant to be dwelling-places of the Deity, but 
were synibols, expressive of gratitude fora Divine 
revelation (Gin δ: 88 ete.) ; primitive altars (ef. 
Ex 206°, Ts 19!) : allusions to the rock (Zar), which 
formed the surest ground of trust for Tsrach (Dt 
BP eters Δα έλ, po 99 yds or they were 
synibols of the twelve tubes of bsrach (ux 204, ef. 
LWkoIS#). 

(4) It ts equally unmistalauble that the visible 
dwelling-place of God, ae the Tabernacle and the 
Temple, was a symbol of His invisible dwelline- 

Hace, tn point of tact, the Holy Place and the 
Haly ΟΙ Holes conespond respeetively τὸ the 
heavens and the huehest heaven (aaco wae LS: 
ete.), While the forecourt was the analoeue of the 
earth, which, according to Es 66), is God's footstool. 
Josephus was quite night, (hen, when he sud lone 
avo that the subdivision of the sanctuary was an 
απ ἀπο of the constitution of the universe Glad. 
11. vin 4: πρὸς μίμησιν τῆς ter Gow dvaews), The 
same notion 1s favoured by He 0-4 οὐ γὰρ es... 
ἀντίτυπα 2... ANN εἰς αὐτὸν τὸν οὐρανόν.  Tengsten- 
here contended that the OT sanctuary was to he 
viewed as symbolizing the pre-Chiistian stage οἱ 
the Kingdom of God Cbuthendi des out vi. 02s ἢ.) 
Dut. in that case the anameecment of the sanctuary 
of the religion ot Isiaecl would have poimted to 
the impertection of that τοῖοι and the view 
that this arrangement was chosen in order to 
express the truth that the O'P religion was im- 
perfect, is unnatural. Sil less concenvable is the 
notion (Schegg, Lhd. Arc IS87, p. ἘΠῚ that ‘the 
sacred tent typified the Chistian Cliuneh ? 

(ce) Asymbolieal meaning ot neaders cannot be 
certainly demonstrated for Che QE. ‘This question 
has already been so exhaustively discussed im art, 
NUMBLR in vol. iii, that only a very Tittle needs 
to be added here.-~The circumstance that the 
sanctuary was divided into three parts, has ju-t 
been explained. Tt was not, then, on account of the 
mumber ‘three’? that this arrangement was adopted, 
That number was not asynibol of the Deity (Schegy, 
dc. 420) at the OT stage of religion. As little is 
a syinbolical meaning of the number ὁ four’ evident 


number ‘ten? meant to express the idea of ‘per- 

tection? (Scheag, Le. 419), as one may see from the 

tact. that the Holy of Holies in Solomon’s temple 

formed a eube of 20 cubits (1 Καὶ θ᾽. 
i (ὦ) With somewhat more foundation it may be 
j contended that the colvurs selected for the adorn- 
ment of the OT sanctuary had a symbolical mean- 
inc. Why, for instance, does blae- or violet-purple 
(Akheleth) occupy the toast place among the fou 
colours of the curtains of the sanctuary (x 26)? 
Without doubt, because it was meant to allude to 
the unclouded sky and thus to God. But, to take 
anothe: instance, it appears to the present writer 
doubtiul whether the red-purple Cargaman) Oecalls 
the God of judgment,’ as was suggested by Franz 
Delitzseh in his interesting work, γὼ Sturdirs ot 
Colour and Tolls about Flowcrs, 1888, p. δῦ. On 
the other hand, the white colour which we note in 
the high priest's dress (Ex 28 ete., Rey 44, and 
in the horses, ete, of Zee 6 and Rev 6? 194 (ef. 
144), is as ecertiaunty a symbohieal expression of 
puuity, salvation, and victory as black (Zee οἷ" 
Rev ὁ’ 15} isa syinbol of death. 

(©) It may be added that the forms of the Cienu- 
ΕΠ ἀπ the 'Pabernacle (ix 25) ete , 2642!) and the 
‘Temple (ἘΝ 6 oe δὰ 41") were symbols of Che 
presence of God (ef. Ps IS") Again, what but God's 
dominion over nature can have been meant to be 
represented by the cuved pads and flowers (LN 
Ge 7, 2h ἢ) Ὁ As to the lions, finally, which 
were to be seen on vations preces of the furniture 
of the Temple ΙΧ 7?) and on the throne of 
Solomon (1, were these not symbols of the 
power excraised by the heavenly or the earthly 
hing of σοι ἡ This symbolieal significance of 
the lion shows itself also in’ the description of the 
Cherubim (Ezk 119 10%) and the four apocalyptic 
creates (Rev 47); and in the same passages we 
find the ar, the eagle, and the wen as sywwhols of 
strength, swittness, and reason. 

I. SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS —While itis a debate- 
able question how far the rum of Symbol extends 
inthe Dibheal lterture, the sphere of symbolieat 
actions as detmed with almost complete precston, 
For itis easy. in the case of each pat ticulan aetion, 
to pereeive Whether it as performed for its own sake 
or a oorder tu erpross an idea, But what is the 
best chussiiication tor the wide department ΟἹ sym- 
bohieal actions’ Perhaps as suitable a course as 
any will be to distinguish symbolic! actions (A) 
or common hte and (B) ot relrerous dite | ‘The 
latter elass wall) then Le subdivided again ito 
οὐ and extiaordiinay aetions. 

A, SIMBOLICAL ACTIONS IN COMMON LIFE (et) 
The very deqiaining of hfe was connected with a 
χα Ποῦ ΠΣ tiansaction. The new born child used to 
be placed on the knees of the dather, not merely 
to be caressed by lim (Ts 06"), dint also to be 
acknowledged as his offspring This is the most 
probable menmmy of Jobs question, ‘ Why did the 
knees receive me! Glob sles) dorian the two stichor 
of ν it is most παί 1 to find a reterenee to 
the aetion respectively of the father and = the 
mother, and the placing of the newborn child on 
the knees ΟἹ the father is enconntered also outside 
Istacl asa iecognition of the child by the tather 
(ef. 27 ix. 455, ete, and Lat. follae). Tt as 
essentially the same act that is referred τὸ when 
m the MT of Gn 50” it is said) that ereat- 
srandsons of Joseph were ‘born upon his kuees.’ 
The expression “732 answers to the question 
Whither?, and the meanme is that great-ciand- 
rons of Joseph were brought after their birth to 
the supreme bead ot the tanuly that they nught 
he recognized by hun as new members of 10. It 
is quite natal that thin statement should have 
come in later tumes to be regarded as incredible. 
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Hence in the Samatitan Pentateuch we find the 
reading ‘o'a ‘in the days of? substituted. But if 
this had been the origmal text, as is assumed in 
Kautzsch’s translation of the OT, and by Holzinger 
in the Aurcer Hdcom, (ad loc.), it 1s unintelligible 
how such a strange reading as the other should 
have arisen, And how 065 the ΟἹ ‘also’ witness 
against the reading of the M'T, as Nolzinger con- 
tends?) This conjunction really couples the two 
facts that Joseph lived to see grandsons not only 
in the line of Ephraim, but also in that of Man- 


asseh. Holzinger further argues that, a Se 
the statement in Gn 503" refers to adoption, 


Joseph may have adopted Machir but cannot have 
adopted his sons. ‘Machir certainly gained the 
same standing as Manasseh, but his sons did not.’ 
But is it really established as a nevessary con- 
clusion that the narratives found in the patriarchal 
history simply reflect the late: history ot the tribes 
of Inael? Is it not rather possible that the story 
of Gn 50*° contains an argument against the cor- 
rectness of this recent theory ?—Inither, adoption 
on the part of the mother 1s clearly expressed in 
the words attributed to Rachel in Gn 800» ‘And 
she (Bilhah) shall bear upon my knees, and so 
shill | come into possession of a family from her.’ 

(4) Not only the beginning of hte but also ew 
steps in life were marked by symbolical tramsic- 
tions. A woman captured in war, who is chosen 
by an Israelite to be his wife, ‘is to shave her 
head and pare her muls’ (Dt 21). In this way 
she is to indicate that her former state of moutn- 
Ing has ceased, and ‘that she is about to begin hfe 
avain under new auspices’? (Driver, Deut. ad loc.). 
It is not possible to discover m either of the two 
aclions ‘expressions of snief,’ as is done by Ber- 
tholet (Avvrzer decom. ad loe.). On the one hand, 
this interpretation is ποὺ required on the ground 
of 1145 For in the last-named passage and in Jer 
16° and Ezk 7" it is not the simple shaving off 
of the hair (IM 21") that is forlndden, but ‘the 
making of a baldness between the eyes, zc. on the 
forehead.’ On the other hand, Bertholet’s view 
of Dt 21 is reduced to an impossibility in view 
of v.. For it is added there that the woman in 
question is also to put off ‘the ramment of he 
sauptlivity,’ which is quite a diflerent thing fiom 
‘to strip herself naked like a mourner’ (Bertholet). 
Consequently the three actions described in Dt 
212246 ore really meant to illustrate the fact that 
a happy change has taken place in the womin’s 
life. It is taue that she is still to be allowed a 
montl’s time to bewail her purents. But durny 
this she is not to 1etuin to her previous absolute 
mouning, This is proved beyond question hy 
the laying aside of her captive garb (v.44). The 
intention rather is merely that during the month 
specitied she may have time to reconcile herself to 
the tiansition from the old to the new condition of 
things. Thus her situation dming this month is 
a nungling of grief and joy.—A happy advance in 
life was very clearly expressed by the ὁ breaking 
ot the yoke,’ a symbolical action introduced in 
Jer 28's ef. Is 58°, Ezk 9018. Nah 14, 

(ὦ) Symbolical actions which denote a disturbance 
of one’s life or its end.—The border of the garments, 
especially over the breast, is rent: e.g. Gn 3734 
489 Nu 14, Jos 78, 1S 4%, 25 15 35} 138 15%) 2 1 
213 (yap od) 59 114 18%? 2019, Jy 30:5. 37), Jer 30: 
415, 1 28, Job 1? οἱ, Est 41, zr 985, 2 Ch 
23'8 3427, 1 Mac 24 347 4 54 1171 13%) Mt 26, Mk 
148, Ac 144 (Barnabas and Paul), Jos. BJ 11. xv. 
4 (γυμνοὺς τὰ στέρνα τῶν ἐσθήτων περιερρηγμένων). 
Further, one puts on sackcloth, a primitive article 
of dress, in order to show that one is giving up 
every convenience and every ornament: 6.0. Gn 37%, 
25 δ᾽ 14? 10% 21! 1 Ke 27, 2 IK 68%, Ts 874 15° 90 
2212 507 58°, Jer 45 6° 405, Ezk 7, Jl 18, Ain 819, 
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Jon ὥστ, Ps 3013 35" 69%, Job 16%, La 2!) st 4 ὃ 
Dn 9", 1 Mac 2) (περιεβάλοντο σάκκοις), Mt 115} (ef. 
34), Lk 10", Rev 115 (cf. G2 σάκκος tplyeos).* One 
goes barefooted (28 15”, ef. Is 202") and without 
turban (Ezk 24"), or negleets washing oneself (28 
12"), Ashes are sprinkled upon the head: 25S 
1.19. [5 58°, Est 4°, Jos. BJ τι. xv. 4 (τῆς κεφαλῆς 
κόνιν») ; ef, G. Jacob (Altarab, Parallelen, po 1, 
where it is shown how the pre-Islamite Arabs 
were also wont to sprinkle ashes upon the head 
in token of creat griet); or one simply sits in the 
ashes: Jer 6, Ezk 27° 25%, Jon 3°, Job 28 (ef. La 
3). In this way one clothed himself as it were 
with ashes (Est 4', ef. Dn 9%, Is Gly), and thus pro- 
claimed in a visible fashion Chat he was mdiflerent 
to the joy of ite, Or, again, the band nneht be 

Inid upon the head (2S 13", Jer 2), fo express 

the tact that the soul was bowed down by a heavy 

sorrow. One covered the head (28 15", Jer 148, 

Est 6), or at least the beard (Ly 13%, Mie 3%, 

zk 247?) ef, 25 19% Ft) and thereby the mouth, 

im order to matk oneself as a person whe could 

neither see nor speak tor griet. | Perhaps the 

smiting of the thigh or the breast (Jer 31", Ezk 

207, Lk 151 were alsu meant to express mental 

suflering, 

(Ὁ A special group of symbolical actions ex- 
presses the estableshiug of a relation between per- 
sons. This is above all symbolized by the σε ἢ 
of the hand: 2K ΤΟΙ (‘give me thine hand then’), 
Ea 10" (Sand they gave their hand’), der 50%, 
Ezk 17%, La 5°) 2 Ch sos, Pr GE LL 178 ὦ [ἢ 
1Ch 20"! the αν πὰρ of the hand by the vanquished 
is the sign of submission, and thus a pendant to 
the placing of the conquerors feet upon his neck 
(Jos 104). An alliance is Likewise cemented by 
the one party daying hold of the right hand of the 
other: Js 418 45!) Ps 732 (ef. 80) —The eon- 
cluding of an avieement was also symbolized by 
a common meal (Gn 26” 314, Ex 24h Ὁ ΝΣ 3"), and 
it is very natural to find that on such an occasion 
not only bread (Jos 98, οἷς vie") but, above all, 
salt was eaten. For salt serves to heep other 
articles from putrefaction and consequent destine- 
tion, and ait thus fittingly point to the security 
of the avreement. The same is still the practice 
wnone the modern Arabs (?Arvicus, Aerhiurdige 
Nachrichten von einer Lease, ote., Bd. iil. p. 164 £.), 
and hence the O'T speaks of the ‘salt of the cove- 
nant’ (Lv 915) and of “ἃ covenant ot salt? (Nu 18%, 
2 Ch 13°),—-The establishing of a connexion with 
a property is indicated by a man casting one of 
his shoes upon it (Ps 60! | LOS!) Sce art. SHOE 
in vol. ἦν... This is based upon the facet that 
walking upon a piece of ground 1s a sign of pro- 
wietorship. We may recall the Roman custom of 
Wencin before the pretor a οἷοι of earth from 
the tield which one clauned as his) property.—A 
οὐσία iclation was established also when Elijah 
the prophet cast his mantle upon Ebsha (i ik 19", 
A special meaning may be discovered in this act, 
nmunely, the imvestiture with the prophetic mantle 
(2 Ια 23, ef. Is 905. So the covering of a woman 
with one’s mantle (Ezk 16%, Ru 3") expresses the 
intention of becoming her protector par exeellence, 
ic of murying her. This is the imterpretation 
already given to Iu 3° in the Targum (‘and let 
thy naine be named [ef. Is 44] over thy handmuaid, 
to take me to be thy wife’), and by Rashi (ad Jor, : 
‘this is an expression for marrying’ [Pae pe )); 
and ‘thy wing’ here does not mean ‘ thy protect. 
ing arm,’ as M. Peritz (Zee alte arab, Ucbherset- 
zungen des Luehes Lith, 1900, p. 37) holds, The 
correet view of Ezk 16° and Ltu 8’ is contirmed by 


* Perhaps the rending of the garments and the putting on of 
vieheloth spould be regarded as the θα ΤῊ ΚΠ the Jater form, 
respectively, of the same announecisent of mourning (so M 
Jastrow ; ef. expos. Z'unes, (wl, p. ὅ011} 
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Arab custom. ‘The son who, in the Jeathen 
poried of Arab lustery, took over the widow of 
us father, threw his parment over her. So, 
too, Mohammed east his mantle over the Jewess 
Safija, captured at Khaibar, as a token that he 
desired to have her in marriave’ (Gi. Jacob, le. 
». 23, Where other instances of the same thing will 
e found), Other actions whereby the conclusion 
of the marnage bond was symbolized, are not 
mentioned in the OT, unless we are te reckon 
among these the loading of Rebekah as Isaacs 
bide wath presents (Gn 24"), and Isaae’s con- 
ducting of her into the tent of his mother (v &*), 
(¢) ‘The opposite condition of things, namely, the 
dissolution of relations, is amdicated as follows. 
Qne person takes off anothers shoe (Dt 2o™ 
‘x aydm), or the wearer removes it: limself (Ru 48 
“Ὁ σφ). The idea at the basis of this act may be 
explained thus Seeing that one enters upon the 
occupancy of afield by treading upon at with his 
shoes (see above, on Ps 6 6 108!) the pulling off 
of the shoe mdieates the intention ot “of carry- 
ing out this oceupancy. The drawing off ot the 
shoe was also, wmony the Arabs a special sign of 
the dissolution of a matiuage. This is shown by 


the use of ¢ lan (Khel un τε ον! οί ὦ) for * divoree.’ 


ae 
“The drawing off of a shoe also meets us in still 
later times as the symbol of renuneiation of 
allegiiunee., When a ruler was declared to hive 
forfeited the throne, ib was customary to Ομ, off 
the shoe ina solemn assembly (len. Goldzther, 
“ur crab, Pheloloqu, Πα...» 4. A parallel to 
the above-eited passage, ἔπι i’, will he found alse 
in Burton, Thc Land ef Medi, vol ap. 197.—A 
very energetic expression for the eomplete dis- 
solution of a connexion consists in the sahing off 
the dust from ones feed (Mt 101} ἐκτινάξατε τὸν κονι- 
oprov, AT NLS MA OG! ἐκτινάζατε τὸν your, KT. At 
13°). The superlative degree of separation trom 
a person may be seen in the eoreraig of hes Jace 
(Est 7°? Sand they covered Haman’s face’) By 
this act he was nuked as if non existing, A 
similar symbolreal action was practised among the 
Macedonians (Curtis, iV. vine 22) and the Romans 
(ef. Bertheau-Ryssel in Wgf. ercg. HHdb. ad lov ). 
Sunilar tow certam exteut is the Turkish eustom 
of sending a silken coid to one who is eondemned 
to death. 

(7) Symbolical actions affecting certain classes of 
society.---(a) Tha Hebrew slave dechned to avail 
himself of the liberty that was open to him after 
seven years’ service, one of his στ δ yrolwbly the 
right. one—aweas bored Ghrough uth an aul agquinst 
the door and thus pinned to ef (Ex 20) Dt 1517), 
This was meant to medicate that the service of his 
ears—-2.¢. Ins obedience -must heneetorth be ain- 
dissolubly devoted to this house. The puereed. ear 
is found also amongst other nations as the mark of 
the slave (Nowach, d/eh. Arch. i. 177). 

(8) ‘The ofice of house steward was conveyed to 
one by laying the hey of the house upon hos 
shoulder (Is 22%", ef. Rev 37). The investiture 
with the prophetie ofliee is once, too, symbolized 
by the σία of « book to cat (zk 34), 

(y) We find quite a number of symbolical actions 
intended to madicate vn man’s rank as ruler. First 
of all there is anointing (de Oy 1S 960 10} 1561 1688 , 
ΟΝ ΟΣ 30 58 VK ΕΝ 1015 ὦ IC 111} δοῦν Py 454 BOF, 
1 Ch 29", 2 Ch 227 234, but not Ps 9). Althoueh 
this practice of anvinting princes is witnessed to 
even in the Tel el-Amatna letters (A/23B, Bd. v., 
Brief 2759-55 37%), it acquired a peenliar meaning 
in Istacl. For the oil whueli fed the Jamps of the 
sanctuary readily became a symbol of Divine 
illumination, and so a vehicle ot the Holy Ghost. 
—In the second place, the elevation of ἃ man tu 
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be ruler was expressed by putting on his head a 
diadem (28 119. 2 Καὶ 1115, Ps 1328, 1 Mac 1113, Rev 
191") or a crown (28 12”, Ezk 16!2 21% 93%, Zec 612, 
Ps 214, Est 8%, 1 Ch 207).—Thirdly, a ruler was 
acknowledged by the act of kissing. Thus Samuel 
kissed Saul after he had anaoimted him king over 
Israel (1S 10ὴ. The kiss, as an act of homage, is 
found, not indeed in Gn 41%, but in Ps 2%, 1K 
1y*, Hos 13%, Job 31°, and the same custom pre- 
vailed among the Assyzians (Schrader, AAT? 455) 
and other peoples.— Again, a person may be recog- 
nized as asharer in rule by being caused to sit at 
ones right hand (1 Ix 2", Ps 45 11U!, Job 30", 
1 Mac lye, Mt 19% 207], Ac 7+, Ro 8%, He 8} 
12%, dos, Ant. VI. xi. 9: παρακαθεσθέντων αὐτῷ, τοῦ 
μὲν παιδὸς ᾿Ιωνάθου [1 § 20%} ἐκ δεξιῶν). Thus Nero 
made Tindates, king of Armenia, sit on his right 
(Sueton. Nero, ὁ. xiu.: ‘Juxta se latere dextro 
collucavit’), and Sallust (de Bello Jugurth, xi 3) 
tells us: ‘Hiempsal... dextra Adherbalem 
adsedit . . . quod apnd Numuidas honori ducitur.’ 
Moreover, when a person 15 spoken of who stands 
in need of protection, the man who stands at bis 
right hand is his patron (1’s 16%» 1215*),—Finally, 
the act of entercaurse with the concubines of a ruler 
was meant to indicate seizure of his sovercignty. 
This was a natural interpretation of the act in 
question, and is sufieiently authenticated by 28 37 
and 1] K 2-4, But it was not wecessari7y its mean- 
inv, as von Bohlen (Com. on Genesis, 1835) mai- 
tains with reference to Gn 35" and 494, and as lis 
been held since by a number of scholars, as, δ. 7.» 
Guthe, GEZ (1899) § 1.4. In these two passayes 
the act in question may denote merely a giusa 
violation of tihal duty, and the sate interpreta- 
tion is put upon αὖ in 2S 167!5, whereas the struggle 
Jor the kingly sway was indieated by other acts 
(I5'™). Itas not to Judah, whose tribe actually 
strove for the hegemony in Israel, that intercourse 
with one of jis father’s concubines is attributed. 
(7) Another eroup of symbolical actions ex- 

presses thoughts, fedings, and aspirations.—(a) 
Lhe conseiousness or the assertion of innocence 
was symbolized by the washing of the hands (Dt 
21°, Mt 274, Herod. i. 35: καθαρὸς χεῖρας ἐών, cf. 
Verg. «len. 11. 719 f.).—(B) A feeling of aversion to 
a person is proclaimed by spitting ue has face (Nu 
191. mina pr, Dt 2o").—(y) Bitterness and anger 
show themselves by quashing of the tecth (Ps 35'8 
37/2 112", Job 16°, la 2', Mt 81: 13” ete.). Hostile 
desites express themselves in a similar way: one 
gapes with the mouth as if he would swallow a 
person (Ps 357, dob 16", La 2'*),—(6) Clapping 
the hands is a gesture expressive sometimes of ill- 
tecling (Ezk G4 217 2 22!4)) sometimes of joy (2 Καὶ 
1112, Js 55", Nah 3!) Ps 472. 98%).—(e) Scofling 
wonder 1s expressed by shaking of the head or 
the hands (2 Ww 192!, Is 37%, Jer 181 4557, Zeph 2", 
Ps 228 442 109%, Job 164, La 2”, Sir 137, Mt 275%), 
silent astonishment by laying the hand upon the 
mouth (Je 18, Mic 7%, Job 218 20° 404) or pressing 
the lins closely tog: ther (1s 52%, Ps 107”, Job 515). 
—(,) The fear of profaning a place consecrated to 
the Deity is capressed by pulling off the shoes, 
these being not only a product of man’s work, but 
also dity (Ex 3° 22) by, Jos 54, Nx 292) Ly 8%. cf, 
the covering of the feet in Is 6?).—(n) The dread 
of looking upon the holy God found eapression in 
the covering of the face (Ex 3° 'n an, 1 K 19: 
‘nopbn, Is 62 Δ mom), and Verg. Aen, ui. 405 ff 
dese1ibes the offering of a sacrifice thus— 

* Purpureo velare comas adopertur amictu, 

Ne qua inter sanctos 1gnes in honore deorum 

Hostilis facies occurrat et onuna turbet.’ 
(0) The meaning of the interesting ceremony de- 
scribed in 1S 78, when the Israelites, moved to 
repentance by the words of Samuel, drew water 
and poured tt out before Jahweh, is unfortunately 
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not clear. But perhaps we shall not be wrong to 
find in it an expression of humility. Bowed 
down with grief for its sin, the soul melts like 
water before its God (Ps 6‘), and prostiates itself 
before Him (Ps 22” ‘like water Lam poured out,’ 
La 2*),—() Much clearer is the meaning of the 
action attributed in Zec 99 to the future ideal king, 
namely, the riding upon an ass. This is u striking 
allusion to the eminently peaceful aims of his rule. 
Yor the ass was the riding animal not of poverty 
(cf. 1 Καὶ 133) but of peace, whereas the horse along 
with the buttle-bow is to be expelled from the 
future hingdom of God (Zee 9", 2 2430", Mt 217 
26°, Jn 18%). 

(Δ) A connecting link between the symbolical 
actions of common Iite and those of the religious 
sphere is found in the lifting up of the hand, by 
which swearing is hymbolized. ‘The first instance 
of this meets us in Abraham’s words, "" *n27 1 
have lifted up my hand’ (Gn 1452), and we have 
noted the same pesture as mentioned in the ful- 
lowing passages: Ex 68 Cnxyj), Na 14, Dt 32", 
zk 206-15. 23 25 801 4412 474) Py 1067, Neh 9g), 
Dn 127]. To the same category belongs the 
somewhat obscure expression a: oyoy 7 (Ex 17), 
whether o> be regarded as a by-form of xc3 
‘throne,’ which to the present writer appears im- 
possible, or whether it 1s a comupt form of Ὁ) 
‘standard.’ The latter view seems to us_ the 
correct one, because the words manifestly point 
back to the rod of God (v.®), which had once more 
evineed its character as the standard of Jahweh 
by the defeat of the Amalekites (vv 1018). The 
most probable rendering would thus be: § With 
my hand on the standard of Jahweh IT declare [as 
interprete: of the Divine oracle in v.!!°], War con- 
tinues for Jahweh against Amalek from generation 
to generation.’ Swearing is symbolized, further, 
by placeng the hand under the thigh: Gu 3.4.9 47". 
See art. ‘THIGH in vol. iv. 

There are also two isolated actions mentioned in 
the OT, which are performed not on their own 
account, but in order to express an idea. We 
refer to the eutteng in preces of the concubine of 
the Levite (Jg 19"), and of Saul’s twu oxen (LS 
117), both of which tokens bear the marks of 
symbol. 

B. SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS IN THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE, — (a) Constant or usual actions. (a) In 
prayer we find, first of all, the spreading out of 
the palms of the hands (o°p3, Ix 9-38, 1 KK 845: 8, 
Is 1*, Ps 444 635, Job 11, Ezr 95, 2 Ch Git. Bb. 20 
ef. Ps 141%, La 2! 34), This gesture symbolizes the 
thought that one comes forward ay a suppliant and 
desires to obtain gifts from God. Hence it is intelli- 
gible how also at times the hands sumply (6.1) are 
spread out (Ps 143°, La 1), or lifted up (Ps 28? 134°, 
Neh 88,1 'T: 28), or stietched forth (2 Mac 3° προτεί- 
νειν τὰς χεῖρας). It is not at all likely that the word 
m5) ‘palms of the hands’ was chosen because origin - 
ally it was the custom to stroke the image of the 
god (Wellhausen, /este*®, 105). Would this have 
been a reason for retuinmg op with the verb 
‘spread out’? It may be noted that the heathen 
Arabs also lifted up their hands to heaven in the 
act of prayer: e.g. we read, ‘Then he lifted up his 
hand towards heaven, and said, O Allah, give me 
victory over Nahd!’? This is a parallel to Ex 174%. 
(ἃ. Jucob, Altarah. Parallelen, p. 8).—Vurther, in 
praying, one practised bowing down (Gn 24 4781, 
1K 1%, Job 1%, Neh 86, Jy 9!) or knecling (1 K 85), 
Ps 95°, Dn 6, Ezr 95, 2 Ch 6), Ac 20° θεὶς ra 
γόνατα), sinking of the head (18 1%, 1K 18", Ps 
35, Dn 9%). There can be no doubt as to the 
idea expressed by these actions. They amount to 
a confession that man humbles himself before his 
Lord and Judge. 

(8) In the act of blessing, the hand is laid upon 
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the head of the recijent, or at least stretched out 
towards him (Gin 48") Ly 92) 2 kK 1316 Mt 108) Mk 
108, Τῆς 24). Tas unposition or motion of the 
hand is meant to symbolize the passing over of the 
blessing from the one party to the other--an idea 
which 1s expressed by the miposition of hands in 
other cases as well. Ct. the toullowing gioups οἱ 
passages: Nu 8 2718. Dt 34°, Ac 6° 138) ἜΣ 44 
5, 2T1 1%; Lv 167 24! Sus sis Ex 20!) Ly 1 ete.; 
Mt 98, Mk 5% ete., Rev 1", 

(y) Other parts of the cultus also provided rich 
material for symbolical actions, To follow up 
what was said a moment ago, the incense offering 
is interpreted in Ps 141? and Rev 5° 86 as express- 
ing the idea of prayer ascending to heaven. And 
no less are the other offeruaigs the medimm whereby 
such feelings as @atitude or pemtence ov the long- 
ing for reconciliation with God are expressed in an 
wnuistakable fashion. For a God who is spuit has 
no need of such offerings for Himself (Ps 50; οἱ, 
Is 40’ and Ae 17%). 

(δ) Symbolical actions with a negative purpose 
included, in the first place, the oft-mentioned wush- 
engs (Ex 19! ete.) Washing oneself is spoken of 
elsewheie as an act of self-consecration (Fos 3° 7%, 
IS 16°; ef. Odyss. iv. 759), and Jeast’ doubtful ot 
all is this symbohical sense in the ease of Jesus 
washing of [lis disciples feet (Ju 137-).— Again, 
the cercumeision of male childien, when eight days 
old, as this rite was practised among the Lsraelites, 
had a symbolical meaning, being mtended to mdr 
cate that the child in question belonged to the 
religious community of Abiaham.— Within this 
comununity smaller clicles receive a higher degree 
of consecration, and this, too, was efleeted by means 
ΟἹ syinbolical transactions. In the case of preesés 
we read of washing, anointing (see above), etc., 
Ey 29! 405, Ly δ. Ὁ Again, the symbolical 
actions whereby the separation of NAZLRITES was 
proclaimed, are described in Nu 6'"! (ef. dg 13786, 
Am 2") and Ed. Vilmar, ‘Die symbolische Bedeu- 
tung des Nasiraatseelubdes’ in SA, 1804). Once 
more, there are symbotical actions, although ther 
number is very small, connected with prophets, 
The one action of which we read in this case is 
anointing, and the mention even of this is duubt- 
ful. In JW 1910 it is merely in parallelism with 
‘Jehu shalt thou anomt to be hing’ that it is said 
fand Ehisha shalt (hou anoint to be prophet’; and 
in Js G1) it as from the possession of the spirit that 
the inference 1s dawn ‘therefore hath Jahweh 
anoimted me.” Consequently we hear much in the 
pophetical writings of symboheal actions, and 
these demand a more detailed examination. 

(ὁ) Unusual actions in the sphere of religion — 
This category does not yet include the writing up 
in public of Divine oracles in the way we find the 
prophets sometimes enjomed to do (Is 8! 3808, Hiab 
2; ef. Jer 364, Ezk 91. For this was not intended 
tu give publicity to an oracle itself so much as (0 
emphasize one quality of it, namely, its importance, 
With more reason may this class be held to melude 
those instances in Which prophets gave a symbolical 
name to a person or a thing: e.g. A remnant shall 
return’ (Shear jashidb), οἷς, As TB 7.10 δουειυνς 
307 ; Zee 117. For Isaiah, in bestowmg upon one 
of his sons the name SAC dryjashib (15 75), gave an 
embodiment to the hope that at least a minority of 
Israel would return to their God ; and as often as 
the bearer of this name walked the streets, Ae per- 
Jormed a symbolical action by the touring of this 
παι. Although silent, be preached a sermon 
whose text was Is 6.5. But, in the most proper 
sense, the extegory with which we ae dealing 
has to do with the following passages στα 

The prophet Alnjah tore lis garment into 
twelve jneces, to lustrate the Divine determina 
tion to divide the hingdom of Israel (1 K 115%), 
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A parallel to this passage was found by ‘some, 
as Abulwalid (Mem, ed. Goldberg, p. 215, lines 
28-30) says, in TS lo They presupposed the 
reading wy, and took Samuel to he the subjeet ot 
the statement ‘and he rent it? (namely, his upper 
garment). Dut the subject of the preceding chiunse 
‘yn pumas Saul, as the second of two persons that 
have been mentioned is frequently in the OT taken 
for granted as the subject of an action (Cin Bi He 
ete. ; ef. Konig, Stedestik, “λείων δ, Poctih, yo. 150, 
lines 29 1f1.). But a symboheal action 15 1eally τὸς 
cotded in LIS 20%!) where we read thiut one of the 
‘sons of the prophets’? got one of bis comrades to 


smite him, in order that he might exhibit by dias 


wounds the punishment that ling Ahab had de- 
served. 
the iron horns which the false prophet Zedehiah 


put on, in order to express the notion that Ahab 
was to push the Syrians as with horus of wen (1 Καὶ 
Something analogous is seen in the conduct 


wily, 
of Tarquinius, who struck off poppy heads (Lavy, 1. 
54) to indicate that Jus son should deal in 

manner with the nobles of the city. While the im- 


perative 70 ‘strike’ in Am 1s not certainly 
addressed to the prophet, chs. 2 and 3 of the Book 


of Hosea belong to the present category. Again, 


necording to Is 2074, the prophet Isaiah announced 
the defeat of Egypt and Ethiopia beforehand, by 


going about halt-clothed (ef. 587") and barefooted, 
like a captive. We muy notice, in passing, the con- 


trast to this presented by the words of Rev 118 mpo- 


φητεύσουσι περιβεβλημένοι σάκκοις. Jeremiah, too, 


speaks of similar actions in 13'-!? (the journey to the 
Kuphrates), IS'° (the work of the potter), 19h” (the 
bottle cast out ito the Vale of Hinnom), 258 
(the handing of the cup, whieh is full of Jahweh’s 
fury), 27°" (putting ou of fetters), 28!’ (wearme 
(purchase of the field in 
Anathoth); ch also the oflenne of wine to the 
1), and the Duilding in of preat 
In the Book of Ezekiel the following 
passages come into account: ch. 4 (the dying upon 
the Jett and upon the night side), ch. 5 (the cutting 
off, ete., of the hair), 12 (the procuring of bag- 
gage anne toa captive), v2) (eating bread 
with trembling), 21" (sighing), ν.1509 (πη the 
hands together), vv 280%) (the appointing of two 
ways), ZF" (the setting on of the scodiuny ealdron), 
37) (the two sticks which represent. the two 
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robe 


and breaking a yoke) 


spe 


ede} 


Rechabites ( 
stones (43%). 


separated portions of Tstael). Finally, the prophet 
to whom we owe Zee 9-1) tells how he 
wppomted to be shepherd of the sheep for slanghte 
(1 τ and received mstructions to take fo hinseli 
the instruments of a doolish shepherd (ν.15). 


With reference to the above passages trom the 


prophetical hiteratue, the difficult: question now 
arises, What we are to hold as to the hteral perform. 
ance of the actions mentioned by the prophets. 
We will examine the various possible solutions 
of the problem, in order to ative at the correct 
solution. 

(a) As in dealmg with other questions, the proper 
course Will be to consider the OT data themsely es. 
[Ὁ appears to the present writer that a starting. 
wint from whieh a sure conclusion may be reached 
15. to be found in Jer 25%) "There we read: ‘ For 
thus saith Jahweh, the God of Israel, unto me, 
Take the cup of the wine of this tury at my hand, 
and cause all the nations, to whom ὃ send thee, to 
drink it (v.44). Then took T the cup at the hand of 
Jahweh, and made all the nations to drink, unto 
whom Jahweh had sent me (v.!"), namely, derusalem 
and the cities of Judah,’ efe. (vvit*") Now, it is 
obvious that the causing of whole cities and peoples 
to dink cagnot have been carned out literally. 
But when, in spite of this, the narrative of this 
transaction runs as if it had been so, we have at 
least ene certain instance of a prophetical action 


A symbolieal character belonged also to 


like 


was 
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wtuch to al appearance was literally pertorme 
ulthoueh its performance is secon te have heen a: 
pope diitity. derenaah tas mein nothing mor 
thanthat he wes stared up by his θεν directo: 
towcotam action, and that he cased this ont in 
τὰ hte, ‘Phe purpose meant to be served hy 
the Divane commission and the record of at, i to set 
forth the dr termunation of God with the greatest 
celeaness.  Inadents beloneing to the spnitual 
sphere are to pass bhe an ena thly drama ΠΌΤΟΥ ihe 
eyes ol Che ewer nnd reader. 

‘The postion οὐ matters disclosed in de 
furnishes ws ground fot holdme that some of the 
other svmboheaul actions of which we read in the 
prophetical hooks, could also lave been performed 
only ideally. ‘The prophets, ike Jeremiah mm the 
above passees, night so relate the symbelieal 
transaction as to σα then hearers to the cor. 
rect. Conclasion as to its actual or ideal occurrence. 
Let us examine this point in detail. 

Jeremiah records in 13*7 how he was commanded 
by God to bury a gidle by the ‘ Perath? (m9), and 
that he carmed out this commission, [ the con- 
temporaries of Jeremiah must necessarily—and no 
vther possibility can be plausibly made out—have 
understood by § Perath’ the well-known great river 
of Asia, the Euphrates, they must at the same tune 
have been aware that the prophet had not actually 
gone to the Euphiates,—Again, the circumstance 
noted in Is 2074 that the prophet went about /or 
three years half-clothed and barefooted, is far from 
natural. But it may be that the statement of 
time here is not oteimal. The mention of a de- 
finite period seemed to be required, and so it was 
inserted in the form of a so-called round number, 
We venture to add another remark on this passage. 
The torm ot expression, “At Chat time daliweh 
spike by Isaiah? (ν.32) is extremely surprising, see- 
ine that the following words are addressed do 
Istaah. The form is not at all explained by such 
passaves as Hy 9%, Ly lo!) LK 12), Jer 37%, Hae 
i's) which are cited by Duhm (in Nurser Jideom. 
on Is 20°), for im none of these does any Divine 
messave follow, addressed to the person who is m- 
troduced by “by? (a). Is it too much to assiime 
that the man who wrote the words “by τα} 
meant to mark the contents of vv.) as contain- 
ing nothing more chan the report of an announce- 
ment by God’ Have we not the same mdication 
m the strange form of τοῖς, where the words of God 
we reported ina delinite form meant for the 
people? Was it not Isaiah's mtention by this 
merrateve to ell attention to the overthiow of 
Key pt and Ethioprn ? 

But, be this as it may, the history which meets 
us in Eos T and 3 was eeitainly enacted only in the 
spiritual sphere, By means of the Dively in- 
spred nanative of the experiences of the prophet 
with an unfaithful wife, the ideal relations are 
meant to be portiayed, which had partly been 
realized im the case of the prophet’s Master aud 
the people of Istael, and were partly to follow by 
way of punishment. It is true that, even m recent 
times, there have not been wanting exevetes who 
have seen in these chapters the reeord of aetual 
experiences (Nowack, Lite kleinen Propheton, p. 20; 
Valetou, Amos und Losea, 1898, p. 221 {ον ὦ. 
Seesemann, Jsracl und Juda bei Amos and Hosea, 
180s, p. 3240). But the objections to this view 
uppear to the present wiiter to be too weighty to 
be set. aside, The marriage of the prophet with 
a harlot, if it had been an actual incident, would 
have been allogether too repulsive. And it may 
| he remarked, in passing, that what the prophet 
| 


{ 


r 69515, 


Was commanded to do was to take to himself a 
wife of whoredom and elildren of whoredom (13). 
The notion that the impure melinations of this 


woman did net reveal themselves to Hosea till 
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after marriage’ (Wellhansen, Shicien wand Vorar- 
deeten, v. Ὁ. LOFF.; similarly Wen Smith, Prophets 
op duced, p 151 1, and G. A. Smith, Book of the 
“ον Prophets, i. 238 f.) cannot be reeonciled with 
the text. Our first main argument may be rein- 
forced by the following questions. Would Hosea, 


even apposing his wile to have been thus guilty, 
have scribed her name on the page of lastory and 
thy Horied her for ever?) Or would the name 
ι vite have been so much as named, had it 
! aoa significant one? No, the designations 
' h-deblayum (Mos 15) do not. really form a 
ἊΣ 6 are constantly told, indeed, that 
ἘΠ nations defy all attempts to explain 
the ippellatives (Nowach, Valeton, cf αἶ,). 
But lay nob Gamer mean ‘completion’ (τὰ, 
Deh Proleqomena, ete. p. 200), or, better, 
‘yap (namely, for judement), or ‘end’ (cf. 


te.)? Why may we not find in diblayim 
of ‘double compression’ (cf FE. Meier, 
“ rterbuch, p. 1083 f.; Wunsche, Erilarung 

rot, Ὁ. 15; Arab. dubala= ‘cocgit’)t May 
ne chen, the epithet bath-diblayim characterize 
Gomer as one who had to do with two husbands ? 
(We may recall the question : ‘How long halt ye on 
hoth knees? If Jahweh is God, follow him; and if 
Baal, follow him,’ 1K 183), Finally, it would 
surely have been a strange circumstance if Hosea’s 
real wife had had a name composed of two elements, 
capable of being explained as=‘ ripeness or end,’ 
and ‘double copulation.’ 

Further, Zee 11“- records how the prophet was 
told to call one of the two staves, with which he 
was to shepherd the people of Israel, ‘ gracious- 
ness,’ and the other ‘union,’ ‘community of fate’ 
(ef. Ed. Konig, Syntax, ἃ 244e). Would not these 
very names be enough to show to the prophet’s 
contemporaries that the actions recorded in vv." 
were not actually performed % This conclusion 1» 
favoured by the cireumstance (hat there 1s no men- 
tion of the execution of the command given in v.%, 

Of ereatest weight for the solution of the 

noblem before us are the indications supplied 
My the prophet who speaks most of symbolical 
actions, namely ἔχοντ! The data aie as tol- 
lows :—In the first, place, in his narratives regard- 
ing symbolieal actions, it 1s only τὰν (127 20) 
that he states that these when commanded were 
carried out. Secondly, in place of mention of the 
actual performance of these, we find rather an 
account of their symbolical meaning (46 5° 12" 
158... Phirdly, the external performance of the 
charge ‘thou shalt eat thy bread with trembling, 
and drink thy water with trembling and despan ἢ 
(12!8)) would have been searecly noticeable. The 
intention of presenting Clearly the Divine decree 
as to the final chastisement of Israel was realized 
by the bare nariative about a Divine command as 
eflectively as would have been the ease it the 
command had been actaully pertormed. Fourthly, 
God’s command to carry out a symbeolieal trans- 
aetion is expressly introduced in these terms - 
‘Give to the rebellious house a parable (aesha/) 
and sey (!) to them, Thus saith the Lop God, set. 
on the ealdron, and pour water into it,’ ete, (24%, 
ef. also 215), This, too, fuvours the conclusion 
that Ezekiel?’s statements about commands from 
Ged to perform symbolical actions, do not difler 
essentially from the parables spoken in 17+" and 
1s*-) But, as a matter of fact, these narratives 
may be understood as parables, whose subject is 
the prophet as the representative now of God and 
now of his people. As the representative of God 
he is to smite one hand against the other (217), to 
depict the conflict which Jahweh, to THis sorrow, 
has to wage against the unfaithful majority of 
Israel (2174), Just as the smiting together of the 
hands is attributed to Jahweh Himself in 22. In 
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the sume capacity Ezekiel is also called on to depict 
vividly the rejection of Isiael, lo whieh God has 
been compelled to resort: by the excessive wnfaith- 
fulness of His people (324-4227) Teneo, when 
the prophet has to preture forth the highest desice 
of the Divine displeasure, he does so by becoming 
dumb, @¢. by ceasing to act asa reprover (3), and 
by reframing from articulate expressions of grief 
at the destruction of de:nsdem, in order to im- 
press upon the people about tim the tauth that 
this turn in then fortunes was a just pumsbment 
from God, This dumbness continued till, wath the 
fall of Jerusalem, the Divine justice was satisfied, 
and then the Divine giaee in the person of the pro- 
phet turned anew tothe people (83 "), and sought 
to win their love -- Agam, as representative of hes 
people, Vzehiel is the subject oft those narratives 
wn Which actions of Jahweh svninst Isinel ae 
vividly portrayed. This comes out with special 
clearness in the words, ‘ But thon, O son of man, 
behold, they shall put bands upon thee’ (3-"), and 
‘Behold, I put bands upon thee’ (4%). In this 
way the punishment mpending fiom God upon 
Tsracl is described as inilietod upon the prophet, 
and the purpose of this is evident cnough. ‘The 
exiles who, living far from their native Jand, could 
not be onlookers at the act of judgment to be 
executed upon Judah and especially upon Jeru- 
salem, were to have a clear ἐπ να of the fate of 
Jahweh’s people placed before their eyes. 

Such are the positive grounds for holding that 
Ezckiel’s accounts of symbolical actions, whose 
actual performance is not specially mentioned 
(127 24%), make up a species of parables, whose 
subject was the prophet as representative either 
of dahweh or of Israel (cf. the present writer’s art. 
‘Zur Deutung der symbolisechen Hfandlungen des 
Propheten Hesekiel? in the Neue hirehliche Zeit- 
schiifé, 1892, p. 050f.). ‘The same conclusion, 
however, is supported by weighty considerations 
of a negative Und. For instance, is it credible 
that Ezeluel should literally have Jain upon his 
left side for 390 days (4°), ¢.e. for more than a year? 
Did the neighbours count the days? Or is it 
likely that he actually baked his barley cakes, 
using human exerement for fuel (412 Ὁ These 
nesative considerations have led even Sinend (Δ αὐ, 
earg. db, * Wesechiel,’ 1880, p. 27) to the coneln- 
sion that ‘it is evident that sueh a transaction ius 
that of 4¢8 cannot have been literally carried out.’ 
Viactically, the same standpoint is oceupied also 
hy Kuenen (Alist.-crit. Honteitung, i. p. 208 f.), 
Toy (" Ezekiel? in SLOT, 1899), and Hilhn (Die 
Messtanechen Weessagungen, 1899, p. 160); and 
« simular judement is passed by Frankenberg (in 
Nowack’s //déom., ‘Sprache,’ 1898, p. 18). Ut 
may further be noted that Hos L and 3 me ealled 
‘puabolke’? by Wenrich (Je poeseus μούτγα οι αὐ 
arabe oreqme, p. 152). 

(8) Dutin the most. recent times there have been 
a number of exeeetes who have held that all the 
syinholical actions mentioned in the Book of Ezchicl 
were externally performed. These seholars fall 
into two groups. The one group is made up of ν. 
Orelli (in Strack-Zockler’s Ag/. Aam., " Hesehiel,’ 
p. 3) and Giesebrecht (ie Berufsbegabiny der 
alttest. Propheten, (A897, p. 171), who both tound 
their interpretation upon Lhe appearance of Iiteral- 
ness in the languace of the passages in question. 
In particular, Giesebrecht sunply asserts that 
‘the symbolical actions of Ezekiel cannot be 
understood as mere figures.’ But. this is me aig 
ment.—The other group comprises the followmg 
scholars :—Klostermiunn, in lus art.‘ vechiel: Ban 
Beitiag zur besseren’ Wurdigung semer Person 
und seiner Sehrift’ in SAY 1877, .p. 39141; L. 
Gautier, La aesseon du prophete dcéehiel, 1891, 
p. 8511; Bertholet, in Martits Aurzer Mdcom., 
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‘ Hesekiel,’ 1897, p. 24f.; and Kraetzschmar, in 
Nowack's Hdkom , ‘ Ezechiel,’ 1900, p. v. They 
have come to this conclusion in consequence of 
accepting the hypothesis regarding the person of 
Ezekiel put forward by Klostermann in the above- 
named article. Hence it is necessury to examine 
this hypothesis, and to ask whether it can supply 
a ground on which to defend the view that the 
symbohical actions of which Ezehiel speaks were 
hiterally performed. 

Klostermann’s theory is based on the assump- 
tion that the dumbness of Ezekiel (ἐστ and 24°27) 
was due to a temporary a/aler from whieh the 
prope finally recovered (3326); and that his 
ong-continued lying posture (44°) was the result 
of heminlegin (Le. yp 417 £., 422). But to this 
hypothesis there are the tollowine objections "πος 
(a) The Divine command to the prophet to shut 
himself up in his hose and keep dani (3?* ἢ), or 
to refrain drom articulate: Tamentation (24! ὅτ 
and to lie upon lis lett side (444), must be inter- 
preted in the same manner as the command to 
shave his head and beard with a sharp sword (51 ). 
It is imposible to pick and choose amongst the 
various records of symbolival actions contamed im 
the Book of Ezehiel. Tf, then, symptoms of dis- 
ease on the part of the prophet are to be dis- 
eovered in Ezk 32") ΟΣ and 4, all symboheal 
actions of which he speaks must be traced back to 
some disease of his, and we must be permitted to 
bring all the particular features of the narratives 
01 BAU 2 Pet and de nto w causal connexion with 
some puthologienl habit of Ezekiel. But it may 
be asked whether, amone other disordered inelina- 
tions, he had a faney for using human exerement 
for fuel (1155. Did he at) one and the same 
time sufler from temporary aldalia and also have 
the peeuharity atone time οἵ sighing (21%), 
and at another time of crying alond (v4)? Tf 
the Divine comniumd to το πὶ from any artien- 
Jate Jament for the dead (20%) as to be ex- 
plained by a temporary speechlessness, then the 
non-shedding of tears, which is enjomed in the 
sme verse, must be derived from a bodily idiosy ἢ 
erasy of Kzehiel —(3) Τὸ must) be observed that 
in 328280 Hvehiel spenks not of dumbness im 
eeneral, but of heepme silence with any pro- 
phetic message. This τὰ obvieus from the single 
circumstirnce that, mn order to carry out the mjune- 
tion of silence, the μη μοῦ had to shut ‘him- 
self up in bis house—a course of action which would 
have been unnecessary if he had) been sufferine 
from temporary speechlessness, The same con- 
clusion tollows, on the positive sice, from the cir- 
eumstince that his silence is to evidence itself by 
his not coming forward as a reprover (3%), and 
that it is to come to an end when luis God acain 
makes disclosures to hin (v.71) --(7) Tf Mzeliel lad 
suflered trom temporary αἰεί μεν, (his could not have 
been unknown to his neighbours, whose prneipal 
represontatiyes used to assemble in his house (8! 
141 90}), But, in that case, a new attack of this 
dumbness could have had no symbolical meaning 
to them, (δ) Tt must truly have been a remarh- 
able Aemiplegia Which compelled the prophet to he 
for exactly 390440, Le 430 days, and thus to 
furnish «a parallel to the 430 years (Ex 12%) of 
Israel’s bondave in’ Egypt.--(e) Tf it was, as 
alleved, a bodily infirnity that) prevented the 
prophet from articulate wailing (247), he could, 
and no doubt would, at least have expressed his 
entef at his bitter loss by practising all the other 
mourning usaves. But, as he did not do so, 16 1 
unmistakably plain that his neglect of the lament 
for the dead was due, not to a bodily indisposition 
but to a higher impulse. What a novel hind of 
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Consequently, the view that all the symbolical 
actions mentioned in the Book of Ezekiel were 
literally performed, fails again to find any support 
trom Klostermann’s hypothesis about the con- 
dition of the prophet’s health. On the contiary, 
in 3°°8 2427 and 4*% he is only represented as 
the subject of a symbolical action in the same way 
asin do“ ete. It is also intelligible how he should 
be introduced as afflicted with dumbness. For 
God meant to symbolize the extreme of His dis- 
pleasure against Isracl by breaking off His reve- 
lations (3-7). Again, Ezekiel is deseribed in 47:3 
as lying, becanse Israel's captive condition might 
suitably be regarded also as a lying, yust as it is 
elsewhere (Hos 3%) compared to a sitting i isola- 
tion. 

A subdivision of symbolical actions may be 
formed of those which depict some feature of the 
future consummation of the Kingdom of God. 
They may be called πραφητεῖαι δι᾿ ἔργων (Adrianos, 
Kisaywyi) cis Tas θείας γραφάς, ed. Goesshing, § 130) 
or ‘types’ But it is questionable whether the 
OT speaks of any actions which were meant to be 
performed with the intention of pointing before- 
hand to some ineident in the lite of Christ. This 
is doubtful even ain the case of the passage in which 
Adiianos (4¢ ) appears with a measure of certainty 
to have discovered a προφητεία de ἔργων. We refer 
to Gn 22) Take now thy son Isaac, thine only son, 
whom thou lovest,’ cte. ‘Thais story is rather 
intended to express the notion that the God who 
has revealed Himself to Israel, holds human saeri- 
fees in abhorrence. Lt could all the Jess have 
heen meant to pomt to the tame of Christ, seemy 
that God did not. spare Himself the sorrow of 
offering [lis only Son as a sacrifice for the sin of 
manhind. Nor was the Flood sent to serve as an 
wlusion te baptism, aldhough at might afterwards 
he viewed as an analogue to the latter (1 P 3*4), 
This has been noted also by J.D. Michaelis m his 
mnteresting work, Audaurf der typoschen Cottes- 
gelarthedt4, ViG8, p. 37. 

The most familiar symbolical actions of the NT 
(In 13, Ac ΟΡ ἐπέμηκαν atras τὰς χεῖρας, ete.) 
have been already referred to im speaking of 
symbolical washeng and the anposidion of hands 
(which see), ‘To these may be added the cursing 
of the fgq-trec (Mt2V9, Mk 116), the texts relating 
to Which are not meant to be a mere ‘symbolical 
nanative, as has been recently maimtaimed im the 
Theal. Atschr, aus der Schweiz, 1580, pp. 22S-238, 
Further, the castang of dots (Ac 15) is merely an 
external parle! to the previously (v.24) mentioned 
prayer; and, finally, the dreaking of breed (κλάσις 
τοῦ ἄρτου, Mt 26°, Lh 24, Ae 2") and baptism 
(Mt 28") have a fundamentally symbolical ehaa - 
acter. See BArrism in vol. i. and Lonm’s SUPPER 
in vol, in. 

This hag been indicated in the body of the 
Ko. Konic, 
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Introduction. Official religion and popular faith. 
1 Cosmoaons 
(A) Creation of the world. 
(1) Supposed reeyprocal relation between deities and men, 
(2) Creation myths attributine the tormative efteet to 
dete (a) separation or heaven and) carth, (ὦ) 
orm of the sun, (6) ori of pods aud men, 
ammals and plants, (61) method of creataom- (2) 
asenies of births, (2) artificial construction, (y) 
procreation, 
(3) Creation miths attributing the formative effect to 
Words Supposed connexion between an obyeet 
and its name = =Creation by imuticulute sounds a 
Inte conception 
(PB) Destruction of the world. 
(1) Supposed allusions 
(.) Δ deluge ἐμέ ΚΟ by the leity 
(ἢ) τα partial destruction of the human race. 
". Tith, Gops 
(4) Tistorical development of the power of particular gods. 
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(1) Want of umtv in the Egy plian religion. 

(2) The nome gods 

(3) Attempted reformation by Amenophis ry. 

(4) Changing fortunes of the prmerpal gods, 

(5) Doppelgangers amongst the gods 

(6) Uncertuinties due to our lach of complete information. 

(B) Last of gods. 

Q) Native Egyptian deitics. 

) Foreign deities : (@) Libyan, (0) African, (0) Asiatic. 

a Deified men. 

(4) The popular gods. Partition of the great ods. (a) 
heaven and earth, and the heavenly bodies, (ὦ) 
stone worship, (¢) worslup of high places, (d) cult 
of springs and streams, (6) animal worship, (J) 
worslup of plants and trees, (g) city divinities, 
(h) veneration of buildings. 

(5) Deified abstract notions. 

ji, Tae Cunrus, The daily temple ritual. 
iv. CONCKIIIONS OF A FUTURE LIEK, 

(1) Notions connected with the sun and his 24-hours’ 
course. 

@) Dwelling-place of the gods. 

(3) Realm of the dead variously placed: (4) above the 
earth, m heaven, (6) under the catth, in Juat, 
(Ὁ) on the earth, 1m the Plain of Aalu 

(4) The Osman doctrine of immortality > (a) the Osiris 
myth, (4) later influences of sun god myths, (ὦ) 
qudement in the world beyond, (@) the Book of the 
Dead, ete , (¢) principal features of the Qsirian 
faith. Part-souls 

Jaterature, 


Introduction, - Instudying the religion of ancient 
Keypt we encounter a phenomenon which it has in 
common with almost all religions. Two torms of 
conception may be distinguished, which started 
from the same principles and excircised a perma- 
nent influence upon one another, but: which at the 
same tine exlubit a number of radieal diflerences 
in the view they take of Divine things. ‘These 
two are, respectively, the official religion of the 
upper classes, and the popular faith. Τὺ is true 
that the diflerenee is not so pronounced in the Nile 
valley as elsewhere, since the Kgyptian religion 
Was never subjected to a systematizing process 
and a Jovical establishing of its various domi, 
but always remained im a uid condition, so that 
even the official releion was thus permanently 
exposed to powerful influence trom the side of the 
popular conceptions. 

The somees of information of which modern 
Investivation can avail itself in seehing to aiive 
ata hnowledee of the official religion of aneient 
erypt are very copious. Tt is the subyect of the 
inscriptions on temples, and of almost all the teats 
found in tombs and on inonuments (including the 
reheious papyri) dedicated to the worship of the 
dead. Far fewer materials have fo he taken 
account of in estimating Che popular religion, [{5 
adherents belonged in general to (he poorer classes, 
who were not in a position to ereet any fine 
montments, Besides, mn the texts they destined 
for publicity, such persons almost uniformly em- 
ployed the terminology and the formule of the 
othctal momumnents, even ino cases where they 
understood the dogmas ino view differently from 
the priestly colleges of the great sanctuaries. [ἢ 
order to recover this realm of ideas belonging to 
the popular faith, our maim resources are a servic: of 
ill-executed sepnlehial steles and τι πύρον uated 
sporadic passages in the temple texts and. those 
concerning the dead which show traces vf popular 
influence, and in which, notably for instance im the 
so-cnlled Book of the Dead, the popular doctiine 
could occasionally not) be passed over. When 
referred to, this doctrine is, strangely enough, 
spoken of as a great secret. Lastly, we hiawe to 
take account of the statements of the classical 
writers, who, lke their countrymen that were 
settled in the Nile valley, were brought into con- 
tact less with the priests and the upper classes 
than with the great mass of the people proper, 
so that their accounts reproduce prumanily the 
notions of the Initer. What holds good ot these 
Greeks applies also to the Israelites, who, if they 
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acquired information or received stimulus from 
Egypt, must have derived these from the middle 
classes or the lowe: orders, and not from study 
of the doctrines im the temples which were so 
difficult of access to a non-Evyptian, or of the 
inscriptions which must lave been almost always 
unintelligible to a foreigner. 

Under these circumstances, it will be necessary 
in the present article to lay moe emphasis on 
these popular notions than it has been usual, in 
view of the above deseribed meavicness of the 
sources, to do in dese1ptions of the Egyptian 
religion. But, on the other hand, owing to the 
want of materials and the constant interpenctra- 
tion of the two forms of conception, it becomes 
impossible to treat the two apat; the diflerence 
between their potuts of view can only be indicated 
from time to time in the course of our exposition. 


i. Cosmocony. (A) Creation of the world.—(Q) 
From the eathest times from whieh we possess 
Key ptinn religious texts down to the πνεῖ, when 
the ancient polytheism gave way to the Christian 
faith, the relation between Divinity and humamty 
was thought of by the inhabitants of the Nile valley 
as recypocally conditioned. Man dedicates to the 
Deity Jood, drmk, clothing, a dwelling-place—the 
things which the Deity, who shares in all earthly 
qualities and needs, requuies tor comfort. ‘The 
Deity gives in retuin such benefits as he can dis- 
pense —-long lite, endurance, joy, vietory over 
enemies, health, and the luke. Lf either party 
neglects his duty, the other is at once set tree trom 
any counter obligation, Man oflers ouly to that 
cod who shows humselt helptul to him; the god 
tavours only éhaé man who does hin some service. 
Thus in the inscriptions the god says to the king, 
‘Tene thee yietory ut proportion to thine oller- 
ings, and the king threatens to discontumue lis wor- 
ship af the god will not bestow long lie upon hit. 

Aw in every iustance Where similar notions arc 


chershed, this way of thinking led in Egypt to 
the continuance of a polytheistic system. Upon 


the assuinption that only one or only a few wods 
existed, or that their supremacy was wntvetsal, 
ib was difhenit to conceive how, in view of the 
conflicting interests of different individuals, any 
decisive pressure could be exerted on the Divine 
will by a particulat supplant ‘his was more 
practicable ἢ a imean could apply to special gods 
who had to be considered ino relation to only ove 
or only a few individuals, Then, when he had 
οὐ πο the good graces of these, he could leave 
it to them to accomplish theu will in the cuele 
of their tellow-gods, or to bring it at the proper 
moment under the nolace ol a ligher god. ‘The 
kings of the gods were accessible, ib necessary, 
to (he Pharaohs and their cout; the sphere of 
then activity was tar Coo exalted to permitot (herr 
rendering continuous help to ordinary mortals. 

In this way the notion that every fannly and 
every locality οἱ province possesses and must 1c. 
tain for itsell its special deities, persisted tor 
thousands of years, and was never absolutely 
suppressed. At no time was there a relmeious 
system in which every Meyptian was bound to 
believe; the behet in the gods always estuibits a 
particular form and development im the diflerent 
divisions of the country, Che so-called nomes (sce 
below, p. 182"). 

It is quite recently that historical serence has 
come to recognize the above characteristic of the 
Feyy tian religion, (γεν seme {πη} years ago 
it began to be urged and demonstrated that, in 
order to obtam a correct view of the faith of the 
ancient Egyptians, we must examine individual 
conceptions and andividual deities, instead of set- 
ting up @ privrt puneples. Up tall then 1t had 
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been the fashion to attribute to this people now 
an obscure monotheism, now a professedly pro- 
found but in reality perfectly unintelligible pan- 
theisin, or some other religions system, ain lo 
Kupport Buch pretensions by sentences of the in- 
scriptions torn from their contest. From the 
pont of view of scientific inquiry, the ancient 
izyptian religion is made up of a long series of 
particular religions and separate spheres of ideas, 
Which one has to follow in them development, 
unconcerned at first with the question which of the 
various conceptions is the oldest and whence each 
originated, the time may come when 1t may be 
possible to bring a number of the deities into eon- 
πολίο with the various clements that gave buth 
to the Egyptian people of history ; with the Libyan 
aborizines, the conquering antes, and the Senile 
peaceful iminigrants. But at present the matenals 
at our disposal are far too scanty to lead to any 
certain conclusions, and the hypotheses that have 
been started about the Eeyptian religion are 
already so numerous tliat in the interests of the 
jronrees of science any multiplying of them is to 
1c deprecated 

(2) ‘The vanety of ways in which myth-fornming 
Apeculation could view one and the same event 
forees itself at once on our observation when we 
essay oa survey of the imost important of the 
Egyptian myths intended to expkun the orien of 
the world and of gods and men Tt will be best 
to cominence our study of the religion of Heypt 
with an account of these myths, because we can 
here take account at the same time of a number 
of fundamental ideas of the aneent Ieyptians 
about, religous questions, Which exhibit resem- 
blanees to, ot diflerenees from, certain classes of 
notions that prevailed among the Israelites. 

In the opinion of the ancient. Keyptians, as with 
other peoples, our world, the heavens and the 
earth, and the beimes that inhabit them, did not 
exist from the beciminy, but were ereated. Not, 
indeed, out of nothing, but out of a fiaidity which 
the Evyptians ealled Na, and which may be com- 
pared with the Chaos of the Greeks | Wiale this 
filled the universe, there was, as a test expresses 
it, Snot yet the heaven ; not yet was the earth, not 
yel were formed the good and the evil serpents.’ 
Or, as it is put in an inserption im the pyinnid 
of a hing belonging to the oth dyuasty (Pepi 1. 
1. 663 f.), eee, SOOO BG, Snot yet was the heaven, 
nol yet. the earth, men were not, nol yet born were 
the gods, not yet was death * 

(a) In this primeval mass day dudden the germs 
of the future world, Dut no text as yet discovered 
points to any attempt on the part of the Eeyptians 
to form ἃ ΕἸ and harmonious pieture of the re 
lation of these germs to one another, Tt is only 
as (o particulan pots ¢hat we have mdications. 
Thus, according to a widely diffmsed notion, ain 
primeval times the heaven, Nut (thought of as 
female), reposed in the close embrace of the carth, 
Seb or Keb (thought of as male) Desides the 
wimeval fluid, Nu, there existed, aecording to 
Vee pun idvas, prior to the creation, one deity, 
Who appears sometimes alone an a male pod, and 
at other times falls apart into a male and a female 
form. This deity calls mto existence from Nu the 
wold that is to be. The means etuployed are very 
variously described, but they may be couvemently 
divided Into to great categories, namely, acés and 
words ~-Amongst the myths belonging to the first 
class the most popular is that which describes how 
the ereating deity forced lias way between heaven 
and earth, tore them trom thei embrace, trod the 
“auth under foot, and raised the heaven on high 
with Ins arm:, For the most part, iis Shiu that 
appears as the separating deity, but his place is 


taken at times by Bes (Petrie, Jdawara, pl. 2). | 
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We possess numerous pictures (especially from the 
penod ἐν 1500-1000 B.C.), showing, with slight 
asiations of detail, the breaking up of the ancient 
union. For the most part, the act. is represented 
as just completed. The goddess of heaven, Nut, 
supports herself on her hands and feet, and so 
aiches herself over the earth-god Seb, who is still 
falling. A number of other deities are generally 
to be seen, notably the gods of the Osins circle. 
These are reeaurded as the childien sprung from 
the union of Seb and Nut; they were giadually 
venerated, but first made their appearance at the 
moment when their parents were torn apart. 

Other pretures show a somewhat later scene in 
the process of creation. We see the earth-god 
lying wearied on the ground, While the separating 
eod stands over lim, holding up the goddess of 
heaven with bos bands. ‘Yo save himself fiom 
fatizrue, he has sometimes called assistants to his 
md these either hold up particular portions of 
the heaven, or even form points of support fer the 
arms of the god himself —A vaniant. of this legend 
found if unworthy of the god that he should him- 
self permanently play the put of an Atlas, and be 
thus hindered fiom exercising his power in other 
ways Aecordingly, we are told how the god 
erected fou bitureated supports--one each in the 
noith, the south, the east, aud the west—to bear 
the arch of heaven. And, in order to ensnie the 
etalility of these supports, upon whose existence 
the continuance of the earth depended, a deity 
was set over each toe cuard it. ΤΕ the notion of 
these supports that underhes the tigmres of the 
four pillars which, τὰ some pietures of the separa. 
tion seene, appear beside the god. ‘Phe mames of 
the supporting τα πον are vaniously given. At 
times they are the sual deities of the regions of 
heaven: Horus for the south Set fot the north, 
Thoth for the west, Septi for the east; at other 
tunes the place of these gods is taken by goddesses 
But the font supports mark the end of the world; 
and, when the Pharaoh desires to cinphliasize the 
[πὶ that he aw the lord of all Iands, he declares 
that he rules ‘to the supports of the heaven.’ 

Khe goddess of heaven ms for the most) part 
thoueht of asa woman, but at tumes also as ἃ eow— 
twototms which fiom the point of view of Meyptian 
mythology are really identical For am the Nile 
valley in general the only purpose served by the 
goddess is to be the mothe: and nurse ot the 
future vod "Phe natural symbol for this among 
an essentially agcieultuial people was the domestic 
ammal that was most common, (he cow, whach 
henee appears ἄν the torn: of miuuiutestation of 
practically all the goddesses in their maternal 
activity. Hf, tor dustanee, (he Psy ptiains desie to 
represent the hing diinhkine frome the goddess, In 
order to dmbibe, alone with her aadk. the immor- 
{ιν inherent in het, they antroduee link in 
contact Sometimes with the breast of an anthiro- 
pomoiphic form, sometimes with the udder of a 
cow Even when sneha Divine nurse ds portrayed 
inhuman feem, she aw not infrequently provided 
with a cow's head, an order to indieate with eorre- 
sponding emphasis her most uinportant function 
(ch eg Navalle, Dew el bahare i. pl 53) 

On the body ot the goddess of heaven the 
celestial bodies nove to and fro, the sun by day, 
the stars by night; henee she is often depicted 
with her whole body studded over with stats. 

While in the above mastances the duty of heaven 
always appears as female, there 19 another series 
of cosmological conceptions where a partition into 
te female and a male torn takes place. We meet 
with these diom about bc. 1500 downwards, and 
Ios quite possible that they onlgmated at the 
date just mentioned, for diwing this period the 
Whole Keyptian mythology is ruled by the etlort 
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to divide as far as possible all divinities into a 
male and a female form of manifestation. This is 
bound up with a plcnennen that appears even in 
the language. When the Egyptians wish to ex- 
press a totality with the utmost possible clearness, 
they write both the masculine and the feminme 
of the word, thus exhausting the genders of a 
lanenage that has no neuter. Thus they say 
every male and every female death, ‘every male 
and every female disease,’ when they mean all 
forms of death or of disease, In Hike manner they 
seek to exhaust the totality of the notion of any 
particular deity by emphasizing the male and the 
female form of mamfestataon. This partition of 
the divinity 1s in most instances: the result, not 
of a logical development. of religious processes of 
thought, but of an artificial formation, the female 
supplementary being obtained simply by adding 
the feminine suffix - to the name of the male 
deity. Thus fiom [Ter was derived a Her-t, from 
Tia a Ra-t, ete. (see p. 184") 

In thus partitioning the deity of heaven, they 
usually thought. of the female form as overarching 
the upper, inhabited, side of the earth, while the 
male form correspondingly arched the under side, 
both being thus placed at a distance, exther above 
or below, the earth-god Seb. Starting from this 
conception, the rising of the sun is oceasionally so 
depicted that the subterranean god of heaven holds 
up the sun at arm’s length, wlule the eynoecphale 
that have to greet the rising sun offer their praises 
to it. 

Occasionally, although rarely, the sex of the 
deities of heaven as reversed, the upper heaven 
being male and its counterpart female. Thus im 
texts of the 13th cent. Bc. the rise of the sun in 
the under world is so depeted that the male god οἱ 
the heaven of day hands the bark with the sun-god 
to the female deity of the mghtly heavens, as she 
stands upon the spherically concerved under world. 

(0) ‘The above described cosmogonic conception 1s 
connected with another, intended to eaxplam the 
origin of the sun, but to which we have as yet 
only bmef allusions. One of these is found in the 
s0-called Book of the Dead, a collection of magical 
formule, whose purpose in to procure, for the de- 
ceased, entrance into the world beyond and autho- 
rity there. In ynonouncing these the deceased ts 
to identify himselt with certain deities, and to en- 
deavour to obtain advantages by pomting to this 
fictitious identity. One of the chapters (54), which 
weean trace back to about the year B.C. 2500, begins 
thus: ‘Tam the double lion of the egg of the great 
ΟΝ, 1 enard the eve which the god Seb drops 
from the emth? (ef. Δ ΔΑ vii. p. 152, xv. p. 258). 
This double lion is the horizon. Tlere sat, accord- 
ing to Egyptian notions, back to bach two lions, 
which represented yesterday and to day, the issue 
of the sun from the under wotld and jis entrance 
into the upper world (ef. Tombcau de Iamses IV., 
ed. Lefélmie, pl. 40), and whose charge was to 
guard the sun as he rese between them = The sun 
himself is often called ‘the exe of the great 
cackler,’ while this cachle:, again, 1s the earth. 
god, who was supposed to hive let fall, de. led, 
the egg. Hence he had assigned to him as his 
sacred animal the goose, which he freqnently bears 
upon his head aim those pictures in which he is 
introduced in human form as a man. Tow he 
conceived the egg 1s not expressly said in the texts, 
but a picture on a coffin of ¢. 1200 B.C, (Lanzone, 
Diz. di mit. pl. 159) points to the explanation. 
Here we see the earth-god strain himself under 
the male nightly heaven till his erected phallus 
points to his mouth. That is to say, he must have 
impregnated himself, and the sun portrayed behind 
hin is the egg which he will detach from himself 
as the result of this act. 
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Alongside of the my thot the great cackler which 
in the form of a goose Inys the sun-egg, runs 
another, according to which the sun- and also the 
iInvon-egg ale fashioned by a deity upon the potter’s 
wheel, a process in which it is especially the by- 
form of the god of Memphis, Ptah-Tatunen (rehef 
αὖ Plilw, in Rosellini’s Mon. del eulto, pl. 21), 
that we find engaged. To Pinh is attributed also 
the creation of the whole world, m whieh role he 
18 called ‘the great artilices, se that in this instance 
we have to think not of uw erude tearing apart of 
the primeval mass, but. of an artiticial construction 
ot the universe. In this work the vod had a 
number of coadjutors, the so-called Chaumu or 
‘formers’ These are little, dwart-like, deformed, 
thickh-headed forms, which, eight in number, were 
regarded as sons of Ptah, or, at a later period, also 
ot Ra. Images of them were trequently put ma 
gave along with the corpse. As they had once 
co-operated in the forming of the world, they 
W oul now mm the world beyond devote themselves 
to the reconstiuction of the deceased, and help him 
to attain to a new and everlasting lite. 

(ὁ) But the creation of the world was a subject 
of far less interest to the Egyptians than the ongim 
of the living bemes and the objects it contains, 
gods and men, animals and plants. But in the 
myths connected with this subject we meet again 
with that want of systematizing which shows it- 
self everywhere in the Mgyptinn world of ideas. 
We have statements as to the ovigin of particular 
beings and objects, but there is no fimished story of 
ereation such as we lind, for istenee, at the be- 
eimning of the Bk. of Genesis. Ttas this inability 
to combine individual notions into a whole that 
explains also how it was possible for the numerous 
putieular statements to muuntain their exmtence 
side by side in spite of thei: contiadictions. Since 
it was not required to unite them into a harmonious 
system, there was no need to separate dupheate 
legends, or to exclude or harmonize irreconcilable 
elements, 

For the most part, one was content to celebrate 
in general terms the praises of this or Chat god as 
creator. Thus, οὐ 1500 B.G., it a said of Osiris 
(stele in’ Paris, Bibl. Nat., published by Ledram 
in Mon. cgypl. de la Bibl, Nat pil. 21-26; ef 
Chahas, Peer arch, Ἀαν αὶ GOI, 10841). ‘He formed 
with his hand the earth, tts water, its air, ts plants, 
all its cattle, allats buds, all its winged fowl, all 
its reptiles, all its four-footed creatures. Again, 
we read ot the ram-headed eod Chnum; ‘ie 
ereated all that is, he formed all (hat exists, he is 
the father of fathers, the mother of mothers,’ ‘he 
fashioned men, he made the gods, he was father 
from the begmuime,’ She is the @meator of the 
heaven, the carth, the under world, the water, 
the mountains, She formed a male and a female 
of all buds, fishes, wild beasts, cattle, and of all 
worms’? [n another passage the god of Thebes, 
Amon-Ra, is celelnated as ‘the father of the gods, 
the tashioner of men, the creator of eattle, the 
lord of all being, the creator of the fruit. trees, the 
former of the giass, the giver of life to the cattle’ 

Similar functions are attributed also to other 
members of the Pantheon, and it even happens 
not infrequently that in the same tomb or tcomple 
different deities are hailed as creator ino almost 
identical terms, without any sense of contradic: 
tion. [Ὁ 15. seldom, however, that one cet. beyond 
general language ; and above all it is unpossible to 
establish a fixed order in the succession of creative 
acts. Sometimes it is geds that first’ come into 
being, at other times men, or agin aninals or 
plants, ete. ᾿ 

(α) The chuice of methods of creation, again, is 
left tv the different deities- nay, one and the 
Raine god adopts one method according to one 
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author, and another accoiding to another. (a) 
telatively most frequent is the conception of crea- 
tion, after the anwlogy of earthly conditions, ns a 
series of births. A god and a voddess are placed 
at the beginning of the development; these unite 
and have children born to them, who in their turn 
are gods, But gradually their posterity degener- 
ates, becoming demi-cods and at last men. ΤῸ 
avoid the diticulty of having to postulate the pre- 
existence of two deities, a myth, which reeurs from 
the Pyramid era down to that of the Ptolemes, 
mikes only one god pre-exist, namely Tum, who 
hy means of Onani formed the first divine pan, Shu 
and Tefnut (Pyramid Pept, 1. 165 ἢν τ Mer-en-Ra, 
1. 528.3 Papyr. Brit. Mus. 10188, ed. Budge, On 
the Hieratic Papyrus of Nesi-Amsn’ in Areheologuer, 
hi, 1891; ef. Pleyte, Dee. de trav. rela Phyypt 
i. p. 5740 3 Budge, ’SLA ix. p LLM; Brugsch, 
Religion der alten Aeqgypter, 41Ὸ {0} and, tor the 
creation myth, Wiedemann, Urgaell, ne p. 57H, 
where a collection will be found alse οὐ further 
ancient statements bearing upon the sume eincle οἱ 
conceptions). Then were born to Sha and ‘Pefnut 
the god Seb and the goddess Nut, who were the 
purents of Osiris and the gods of his pionp, whose 
clildren multiphed upon this earth, "Thais) gene- 
alovy shows that the Onanistc creation was placed 
betore the heavens and earth were formed, the 
representatives of these first making thei appear- 
ance as grandchildren of the pre-existing god, 

Tt was not only gods that ornesmated from a 
primeval deity by the instinmentalify οἱ Oniani; 
men also were formed in the same way. In the 
tomb of Seti τὸ, founded ἐς 1350 B.c., there are 
portrayed (Leps. enki. an 136%) the four rees 
of men, which, according 10 the Eeyplian view, 
peopled the earth, and whieh are characterized as 
the flocks of the sun-pod Ra. They are the 
reddish-brown ‘men, oe. the Meyptians. the dark- 
yellow Asiatie Semites; the black negroes; and 
the whitish-grey Libyans. According to the 
uecompanyme inscription, these beings were cre- 
uted by another form of the sun god, uunely the 
hawk headed Horus; the negroes by Onant, the 
Beyptians by his tears, the Libyans by the shoot 
ing torth of lus eye, ce, apparently, by lus wiuin- 
ing beams, 

A great ereative power is attributed also in other 
Inscriptions to the tens of a detty They play 
w puta the most diverse periods of Ess pian 
history. There are other texts besides the above 
which trace the orreimot the Mey ptians to them, 
But then the sunas well brought other things inte 
being by jis tears. 6 When the sun weeps a second 
time,’ we read im a papyrus of «. SOUR (Papys 
Salt, No S2ha.n London, tr. by Bueh om 27 va. p 
115), Sand lets water fall trom his eyes, this changes 
itself into working bees, whieh pursue thei task in 
flowers of every hind, and honey and way are pro- 
duced instead of water? | Further produets of the 
tears of the sun-cod Horus are cloth-stulls, wine, 
incense, oul, the most varied objects used tor ofler- 
ings, Which, accordingly, are designated ‘the eye 
οἱ Torus. Phe tear ot the goddess sis, which 
jalls into the Nile, causes the inundation of the 
river, and thus brings te the Jand abundance, 
wealth, and the means of nourishment. 

Not only the tears but other fluids from the 
body of a deity have creative power atthibnted to 
them. From the blood that issued tram the phallus 
of the sun-eod when he cut himself, sprane, aceord- 
ine tothe Book of the Dead (els. 17.23), two eods, 
Vin (Taste) and Sa (Perception), who heneetorth 
remained in Jus trun. After the slauehter of the 
bull, in which Batau, who in the fable of the Two 
Brothers (composed ον, 1300 B.C.) 1s concerned of as 
almost a divine being, had inearnated Jumsclt 
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fell upon the eaith, and from these sprang two 
ereat trees, Which now served Batau as an embodi- 
ient.— Side by side with the blood is the saliva. 
When saliva flows from the mouth of the senile 
sun-od and falls upon clayey soil, [sis forms from 
these materinis a serpent, which at once assuines 
lite, and whose bite threatens to be fatal to the 
sun-cod (Wiedemann, Rel. of Ane. Egypt, 540}. 

The root. idea is the same in all these instances, 
In every part of the body of the god, in everything 
that proceeds from him, there is a portion of his 
Ego, somethme Divine and therefore capable of 
development. and life-producing. 

(3) A further way to the formation of living 
ΠΟΙ σα was found in the artificial methods attributed 
tothe gods, We bave already had occasion to men- 
tion how Ptah, the god of Memphis, was supposed 
to fashion the sun-cge on the potter’s wheel. In 
like manner, according to the view that prevailed 
in Upper Egypt, the ram-headed god Chnum 
{ποιοὶ the king and his Aq upon a similis 
wheel Geliet at Luxor, in Maspero, ffs. ane. 1. 
p. 157). Tf no wheel was available, the god was 
capable also of forming human beings im a simpler 
way. When the sun-god, in the fable of the Two 
Brothers (Papyt. d@? Orlaney, pl. 9, 1. 6-8), found 
lis tavowite Batau alone, and desired too turnish 
Jum witha wale, Chnaum ‘built? a woman for ham. 
Since the latter owed her orivin to a god, she wis 
more beantiiul m her duubs than any woman in 
the whole land, and all gods were in her, The 
word “dunlt? has here for ats determinative the 
preture of a man ereeting a wall, so that the 
Heyptian wiiter thought of an actual construction 
ΟἹ ἃ woman -a manner of ogin for which the 
reconstruction of the dismembered body of the god 
Osnas supphed him with a fitting analogy, for ajter 
this reconstruction the god at once acquired new 
lite (ef. po 190} 

(y) Procreation rs another process which is not left 
out of aeeount by the ancent ey ptians mo con- 
nevion with the formation of man. It 1s employed 
above all by the sun-god when his earthly repre- 
centative and son, the Pharaoh, lias to be brought 
info bemg. Tn each successive case the god assumes 
the form of the present occupant of the throne, 
nites himself with the queen, and thus generates 
the future miler (see the detatrled 1representat tons 
in Naville, Dea of bahari, αν pl. 47-53). This 
hehet in the Divine orem of the πόθ Οὗ was held 
fast down to the Greek period. When Alexander 
the Great gave tumselt out as the son of Jupiter 
Amon, he was thoroughly accommodating hinisell 
to the notions of lus Heyptinn subjects. The 
inns horn, moreover, Which, ia eonformity with 
this ongin, shows itself in the yuetures of Alex- 
ander and his successors, has its prototype im the 
anctent Phiaataols, who (so, above all, Seti Lo at 
Abydos) likewise, as sons of Amon, beat this horn, 

For the most part, the hing is satished with one 
vod as his father: but at times a step further is 
taken, and the Pharaoh claims a plurahty of 
heavenly fathers. Thus) Ramses I makes the 
vods of Keypt declare that they had generated 
lim as them sen and hen, while the goddesses tell 
how they mused and brought him up, so Chat in a 
sense at least they performed maternal functions 
for the monarch, 

(3) In all the forms of creation hitherto dis- 
cussed, some αὐ of a deity is required in order to 
call something new into being; αὖ may be an act 
of violence, or a procreative act, or a shedding of 
tears, ete. But, side by side with these, there was 
iw conmderable series of myths which did not regard 
any aefive exertion on the part of the creator as 
necessity, but attributed the resnit simply to 
speech, the uttermg of words. 

The Egyptian assumed—and this is a very im- 
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ortant notion from the point of view of the 
ustory of religion—that an mward and indis- 
soluble connexion subsists between an object and 
its name (cf. Wiedemann in L’Eqypte, i. 573 110, and 
in the AZusfun, xv. 49 [1.). Every thing has a 
name; without name is no thing, and without 
thine no name is conceivable, ‘Thus the name 
becomes an imperishable component of the Ego, 
on a footing of equality with soul, form, heart, 
ete., and its continned existence 1s indispensible 
if the whole man is to enter upon immortality. 
Any one who utters the name of a god coriectly is 
sure of his favour. When the goddess Isis suc 
ceeded by her wiles in induemg the sun-god Ra to 
whisper to her his real name, she thereby obtained 
the power of this god and became the supreme 
voddess. Any one who in the under world was 
able to call a demon by name was sate from any 
further harm at lus hands; a gate must open its 
leaves to any one who named it correctly. 

As acquaintance with the name of a god gave 
power over the god, so did acquaintance with a 
man’s name give power over him. Hence it was 
very dangerous to one to have his name known to 
an enemy, who could make use of it in connexion 
With macie, and only required to intaoduce it into 
a formula to θὲ παρ disease and death upon its 
hearer. The anxiety to escape such a resull was 
sometimes so heen that the Egyptiin bore two 
names—-one civilinn, by which he was called in his 
ordinary lite, and one sacred, which was mtroduced 
only into relizious teats, am the hope that its holy 
envionment would avail to save its bearer trom 
destruction. Wei meet with analogous notions 
tununs vations peoples, it being sometimes the 
case that even the man himself does not know lis 
rel niume, tor fear of lis inadvertently betraying 
it. ‘The ancient Egyptians did not go so far as 
this, but the tine name was uttered only m the 
narrowest possible circles. In the above-mentioned 
myth of the sun-god Ra, the god himself is made 
to say, ‘My name was uttered by my father and 
my mother, and then was it concealed m me by 
my parent that no spell might be formed to 
bewiteh me? For these reasons it is offen said: of 
the great gods that thelr mame is hidden, and 
from the second millennium 1: C. downwards the 
Divine name «lawn was explained to mean ‘the 
hidden one,’ as if the word had been derived fiom 
the root amen=*to be Iudden,’ which indeed is 
not true to fact. 

The theory of the connexion between name and 
thing gave nse to quite a number of creation 
myths, which all go back to the suaue fundamental 
idea, however they may difler in details. The 
moment the deity in the evhikuation of his 
creative activity utters a word, the object desig- 
nated by that word springs into being, even if it 
should happen that the word in the particular 
instance has quite a different meaning. ‘The woid 
had sounded so or so, and thereupon the notion 
inherent in αὖ made its appenrance, the word had 
assumed the form corresponding to it, and co- 
existed now with 1ts notion to all eternity. Some 
examples taken from the presently to be described 
legend of the destiuction of the human race, will 
best show how the Egyptians record the process of 
ereation in such instances as we have in view. 
There the god says, ‘1 give thee authority to seud 
forth thy messenger (dad), then ongimated the ibis 
(haby),’ or 1 let thee turn (ann) to the peoples 
of the north, then originated the cynocephalus 
(dndn).’? Sometimes the word uttered is not even 
the exact name of the object, In Which case a 
resemblance of sound sufliced to bring the latter 
into being. Thus in one text it is sud, 41 let 
thee comprehend (af) both heavens, then vligin- 
ated the moon (ad/).’ 
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Kspecially in the later periods of Egyptian his- 
tory, from the 17th cent. downwards, such theones 
of creation, which im the earlier hterature occur 
only sporadically, find tavour, until in the Ptole- 
male era a perfect passion tor them sets in. Long, 
fantastic, occasionally unconnected, aetiological 
myths bring (le god into the most diverse situa. 
taons, in order to cause him to utter the word that 
shall bring into being one or another portion of 
the materia sacra ΟἹ a particular sanctuary. And 
in such myths as little concern is displayed for 
lugical connexion as for giammatieally correct 
derivations (cf. e.g. the legend of the wmeed solar 
dise at Kdtu, τ, by Brugsch in ddécndlungen der 
Gottinger Ahad, χιν.). 

The god who, above all, created by means of 
words, was Thoth; who appears sometimes, as at 
Hermopolis, the principal seat of his woiship in 
Upper Egypt, as eacicising this fuuction on his 
own Ultitive, al other times as acting as the 
instrument of the creator propel, for whom he 
speaks. This was atéle to which he was specially 
called, as lord of the words of the gods, composer 
of the most powerful magical formule, eod of 
wisdom, Since he knows what is connect and 
gives tl coreet capression, he comes to be also 
the god of wisdom, who, along with his two em- 
hodunents, the rbis and the eynocephalus, is revered 
above all the gods by scholais aud devout students 
of magic. 

In all the ancient Egyptian literature known to 
us, actual words requue to be uttered by the god 
in the act of creation, ‘The notion that τι οι 
late sounds, his laugh and the lhe, could produce 
the same results, meets us first in the late: Gieek 
papyius -hiterature of the Hellenistic and post- 
Chiistian period, and then in the Gnostic writings 
(cf. Maspero, Etudes de mythol. ii. p 376). How 
dar this belief is older than Hellenism cannot. be 
determined. At all events, there 1s a connexion 
between it and the stiange statement of the 
Chiich Fathers that the inhabitants of Pelus:um 
paid Divine honours to flatulence and to the onions 
that caused it (Jerome, sun. ae Ts 463 ¢f. Clem. 
Alex. x. 76; Minucius Teli, Ort, 28; Theoph. 
Ant. Ort. 1.155 Ong. ὦ. Cels. v. 36). 

The Keyptians iad at their disposal a wealth of 
materials bearing upon the above doctrines, when 
it was desired to 1ecotd the causes and the course 
of creation, but—to emphasize this point again 
and once for all—they never sueeeeded in harnon- 
wang the partaculiu conceptions and constructing 
out of them a finished system of cosmogony. 


(B) Destruction of the world. —(1) While the 
ancient Egyptians have much to tell of the creation 
of the world, they know tar less about. its de- 
struction, or even about # partial destruction of the 
world or of man. Presumably, this world appeared 
to the ancient Exyptian in a light so tair ἦκα "πὶ 
veneral he was ἀντι ὶ to conceive of a time when 1t 
should be no more, and when no Egyptian should 
dwell any more on the banks of the Nile. Τὺ is 
tiue that recent investigators, founding upon some 
statements of a Saitie priest reported by Plato 
(Τρ, 22), have frequently attributed to the 
Egyptians a belici in a great world-conflagration. 
But the truth is that in the passage in question 
what is sand is that, Uf a contlacration of the world 
should set in in consequence of the stars leaving 
their courses, the Nile would protect ey pt by its 
inundation. Egyptian papyrus - passages which 
have been cited tor the same purpose (Ebers, 
Papyrus Elers, p. 15), contin equally little to 
ben out the contention built upon them. They 
tell of a fire wloeh threatened to be fatal to Torus, 
the son of the goddess Isis, and which Isis ex- 
tinguished. Lut there i» nu thought here of a 
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begun to seek refuge in flight. Ra followed their 
counsel, and Sechet slaughtered mankind, wading 
for several nights in the blood of her victims, from 
Heracleopolis Magna in Middle igypt to Heliopolis. 
But Ra quickly repented of having instigated this 
massacre. Not venturing directly to forbid the 
goddess to complete the task assigned her, he 
had recourse to stratagem. He caused beer to be 
brewed and poured into the blood of the slain. 
When the goddess saw this next morning, and 
found the fields flooded with it, she rejoiced, drank 
the mixture till she was intoxicated and could not 
recognize men. Thus mankind was reseued ; but 
Ra was dissatisfied with himself, beeause he had 
not left their destruction unchecked. He saw in 
this a token of his weakness, and determined to 
abdicate his sovereignty voluntarily before ἃ new 
weakness should overtake him. At first he set 
out, on the back of the cow of heaven, for the 
Mediterranean coasts. At this spectacle men were 
served with contrition. They besonght Ra to re- 
mam with them and destroy his enemies, But 
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contestation of the world, but of a local fire, pre- 
sumably in a hut in the Delta where Horus 
happened to be at the time. The means, again, 
employed hy Isis are little suited to the extin- 
guishing of a world-conflagration (see Schaefer, 
Aegyp. Ztschr. xxxvi. p. 129 4f.). 

(2) The only allusion as yet discovered to a 
deluge that threatened to destroy the whole earth, 
or at Jeust parts of it, is contained in a papyrus of 
ὁ. 1200 1.6. (Leps. Denim, vi. 118, 1. 34-39 [the 
tr. by Pierret in Ltudes éqyn. Lif., is not free from 
errors]), which contains a hymn of praise to the 
pintheistically conceived Deity. Here we read : 
‘Thine (se. the god’s) overflowing water [lit. ‘Thy 
spreading - itself -ont?] rises to the heavens, the 
rearing water of thy mouth is in the clouds, thy 
Jackals are upon the monntains [i.e. the jackals 
which, according to an Keyptian doctrine, drew 
the bark of the sun-zod, have been compelled to 
retire before the flood to the mountain-tops]. The 
water of the god Horus covers the tall trees of all 
lands, the overflowme water covers the circuit of 


all quarters of the heavens and of the sea. A 
scene of inundation would all lands (still) be, were 
they not under thine influence. The waters (now) 
move themselves in the way whieh thou assignest 
them, they pass not. over the bounds whieh thou 
settest them, (the path) whieh thou openest tor 
them?) The Deity, that is to sy, saved the world 
trom destruction by the deluge, and now by his 
providence prevents a recurrence of that event, 

(3) Another text treats of the destruction of a 
portion of the hunni race by the Deity, agamst 
whom they had rebelled, and thus belongs to the 
category of so-called Deluge legends im the wider 
sense of the ferm. We have this legend m= two 
copies in Theban kines’ tombs belongimg to the 
period Bc. 00-1200) (hefébure, Jombeau de 
Seti I, part 4, pl. 1-18, Tombeau de Ramses 
/17., pil. 2-6: ef. Bergemann, Microgl, Insehriften, 
pl. 75-82; Naville in 7SLA ive p. LIE, vin p. 
412 {Π : Brugseh, @efiqeon, ete., 436 11, and Tre 
neue Welterdnung, Berlin, SST; Maspero, Les 
Origines, 4AM [Deen of Cerdization, 104 11]; 
Wiedemann, Religion, ete. (Eng. ed.], 58 fh). 
There is a further allusion to this myth ain 
Papyrus Sallier tv., of the Ramesside pertod (et. 
Chabas, Le calendrier des jours fastes οὐ néfustes, 
Chalons, 1870), which contamms a list of the days 
of the year, withan appended note as to whether 
they are to be considered lneky or unlucky, and a 
record of the mythological oeeurrence which gave 
them this character, This text remarks on the 
13th Mechir: ‘Unlucky, unlueky. unlucky! Go 
not out many wise on thisday. It is the day on 
which the eye of Sechet: grew terible and tilled 
the fields with desolation. On this day vo not ont 
at sundown.’ The same aceurtence is in view also 
in the plates of glazed clay which exhibit the lion- 
headed goddess Sechet, with a huse eye introduced 
behind her. These were intended, in all proba- 
bihty, to protect their owners trom a fate sunilar 
to what then befell guilty men. ‘Their pretty 
frequent occurrence down to a late period proves 
that the legend im question not only tound its way 
oceasionally into Egypt, but had wide and Jong- 
continued vogue. 

The myth itself relates how the sun-god Ra 
ruled over gods and men. But men observed that 
he had grown old, his bones had turned into silver, 
his joints into gold, and his hair mto lapis-lazult 


the vod went, on his way, men followed him, and, 
when αὖ was morning, they came forth with their 
bows and joined battle with the enemies of the 
vod Ra. ‘hen spake Ra: ‘Your transgression is 
forgiven. The ἐπε ΤῊΝ (which ye have wrought 
on my behalf) compensates the slaughter (which 
my enemies intended against me).’ in spite, how- 
ever, of his forgiveness of men, Ra did not con- 
tinue to dwell with them. He betook himself to 
higher regions, created the Fields of Peace and 
the Fields of Aalu, and settled many men there. 
Then he handed over lis sovereignty of the earth 
fo lus son Shu (who was likewise a sun-grod), 
‘alled mito bemy a number of sacred animals such 
as the abis and the eynocephatus, and charged 
the earth-god Seb to give heed to the serpents, 
Which must) be charmed by means of magical 
formule - Ino these details, which are ποῦ ex- 
plamed by the legend itself, some part is played 
presumably by the recollection of other myths, in 
which the serpents appeared as opponents of the 
sun cod, and with which the author assumed an 
acquaintance on the part of his readers. 


ii, Tie Gops.—(A) Mistorical development of the 
power of partiular gods.—(1) We have already 
το οὶ that the Egyptian religion was not ἃ 
unity. Nor did it fomm a concentrated system 
any more than the Feyptinn State. The latter 
had ongimated m eany tunes from a number of 
small States, which cither peaceably or as the 
result of conquest had become united under a 
single ruler, without thereby making a complete 
surrender of thei: former mdependence, To these 
ancient petty States corresponded the later κὸ- 
“ulled nomes (συμ. Aesp), of which there were 
eenerally reboied 22 for Upper and 90 tor 
Lower Egypt. The number underwent not. in- 
frequent variations, adjacent nomes being some- 
times united for administiative purposes, while 
at other times particular nomes might be par- 
titioned owing to rights of suecession or other 
eauses. Nevertheless, these nomes, especially in 
Upper Egypt, continued to be the same on the 
whole from the Pyramid era down to that of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

The nomes were independent from not only a 
political but a religious point of view. In their 
principal erty stood the temple of the chief vod of 


When Ra noticed how men were thus inelined | the nome, and here the conception and the worshi 

towaids rebellion, he secretly summoned the rest | of this hgher being developed themselves sadapenid: 
of the gods to Pelayo to take counsel as to | ently of the religious development in other parts 
counter measures. The gods advised him to send | of Kyypt. The cultus, however, was not confined 
forth his eye, the goddess Sechet (the sun in its | to this nome god ; worship was offered in his temple 
consuming sticugth), against men to destroy them, | lo other gods as well. ἔπ this way groups were 
although the rebels, filled with tear, had already | readily formed, a goddess and a son or ἃ larger 
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family being assigned to the god, or the latter was 
conceived as the supreme deity, with a circle of 
inferior gods surrounding him. Nor did his eult 
exclude the worship of other gods in other localities 
of the same nome or in other temples of the same 
metropolis, The nome god was simply regarded 
in general as the tutelary lord who had the first 
elaim upon the inhabitants in all specially import- 
ant matters, and, above all, when their common 
iuterests were concerned, 

(2) ‘The authotity of the nome god was not so 
firmly established but that it might be over- 
shudowed, even in lis own nome, by other deities, 
alGhough such an experience was 1clatively rare. 
Thus the vod of the Thinite nome was originally 
Anher. At a later period, Osiris, the god of the 
city of Abydos, in the same nome, gitined such pre- 
ponderance that he stepped into the place of Anher 
In the nome eult as well. In the Thebnid the 
principal réle appears to lave been played at first 
by Mont (Ment), the god of the ancient metropolis 
Hermonthis. With the advanee of Thebes and the 
growmg tmportance of its temple of Amon, the 
latter became trom the 12th dynasty onwards the 
prinaipal deity. But as the power of Thebes 
waned more and more durmg the Saitie period, 
the prestige of ils god also sank in the nome, and 
the significance of Mont once more revived. 

In other instances nome eods were able to extend 
their woiship beyond the fumits of their own pro- 
vince. ‘Thus shrines were occasionally built, to 
their own gods hy men who had migrated from one 
nome to another. Tf these shrines were richly 
endowed, other Egyptians might be led to attach 
themselves to the newly introduecd cult. As far 
as we can trace the matter back, in such cases the 
gods who from of old had been in possession were 
always tolerant, and took no umbrage al. the into- 
duction of the new divinities so long as these made 
no clan to supremacy over Chemselves. | But cults 
of this hind, whose introduction was due to private 
vetsons, had no importance outside a limited sphere. 
fhe authouty of «a nome god increased in tat 
greater measure when the princes of his province 
raised themselves tothe rank of Pharaohs. The cod 
had procured for his prince the supreme power im 
Keypt, and thereby showed that he was mightier 
than the other nome gods. The mamtenunee of 
his cult was consequently the primary duty of thie 
royal honse and of all the courtiers and officials 
connected with it, not. indeed in the sense that an 
officially preseribed State cult was mtroduced, but 
one that had the torce of consuetudinary propriety 
in view of the ieligious notions which had been 
cherished from olden times by the now reigning 
Pharaonic honse. But sunilar considerations would 
gain over other Egyptians also to the new cult, 
and move the various priestly colleves to grant it 
admittance into their temples. ‘This advance in 
the honours paid to some particular god, followed 
by a decline when the power of the dynasty trom 
that nome decayed, may still be traced, by aid of 
the inscriptions, in the case of Amon, Bast, and 
other Divine figures. With other gods the change 
of prestige has taken place prior to the commence- 
ment of the literary tradition accessible tous. Jn 
primitive times, for instance, great significance was 
possessed by the jackal-headed god Ap-uat, who 
was ultimately regarded as the nome god of Siut. 
His image was borne upon a standard before the 
king, wand the jackal’s tau, in allusion to his cult, 
was, down to the latest times, worn by the 
Pharaohs, attached to their gudle behind, as a 
symbol of rnle. In the course of Egyptian history, 
however, Ap-uat receded quite into the background 
in the cult. In the Old Empire he still held the 
ae of one of the chiet gods of the dead, in the 

liddle Empire even this prestige begins to decay, 
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and under the New Empire in almost every necro- 
polis his pipes is taken by another jackal-god, 
Anubis, who, in the tiain of Osiris, the god of the 
dead, obtains growing significance in the concep- 
tions of the under world. 

(3) In all these instances a political development 
of Egypt, originally quite ἄραι from religious con- 
siderations, had biought with it as a logical conse- 
quence a change of faith, without the co-operation 
of any external compulsion on the part of the 
State. Once only was it otherwise, namely, when 
Amenophis Iv. sought at one bound fureibly to 
raixe to the chief place the cult of Aten, the solar 
disc, worshipped as one of the natural bodies—a 
eult which under his predecessors had been slowly 
growing in importance. The rest of the gods were 
to take only a secondary place, if indeed the 
ultempt was not made, asin the case of Amon, to 
prevent their worslup altogether, and to damage 
the god by destroying his name in inseriptions, 
etc. This violent revolution had no success. Atter 
the death of the innovator, even his own family 
speedily lost interest in his god. The temples 
consecrated to Aten were deserted and destroyed, 
his worship survived in only a few places, and even 
there to only an insignificant extent. 

(4) In order that the heavenly figures should en- 
Joy Divine authority, 16 was not necessary for them 
to be the cluct gods in one ot Lhe nomes of Egypt; 
the cnormous number of Exvyplian divinities is 
itself sufhicient to exclude such a supposition 
Some ot them even enjoyed widespread tegard 
thioughout Evy pt, without ever having possessed 
any such Jocal authority. Some even of the chief 
deities of the whole country have no place anon 
the nome gods, as for instance the goddess of 
Truth Maat, the god Nefer-Tum, the Nile god 
Hapi, and, above all, the principal god of his- 
torical Egypt, ha. This sun-god was indeed 
specially worshipped at Heliopolis, a city which 
was called atter him by the sacred name Pa- la, 
‘house of Ra,’ but the nome god here was originally 
not Ra but Atum (Tum). The latter is likewise 
asun-god, who even in later tines always enjoyed 
veneration side by side with Ra, an attempt beige 
fiequently made to represent him as a partial form 
of Ra, namely, the god of the evening sun. For 
his veneration over the whole of Egypt, Ra is in- 
debted, accordingly, uot to any Joval authority 
possessed by him,—as a city Heliopolis never had 
any very vreat importance,—but to the doctrine 
concerning him sud to the devclopment Οἱ 1cligious 
conceptions in the Nile valley. 

In the time of the early dynasties, whose power 
was concentrated in Upper Egypt, and which, it 
would appear, suececded only gradually m= con- 
quering ihe Delta, Ra plays no considerable role. 
Kven under the 4th dynasty, which had its resi- 
dence at Memphis, not far trom Heliopolis, he is 
still quite in the background. With the accesston 
of the 5th dynasty these conditions are changed. 
A fabulous story, dating from 6. 2000 1.C., mikes 
the first three hangs of this dynasty to have been 
the offspring of the god Ra by the wife of ἃ priest 
of Ra in an otherwise unknown place of the name 
of Sachebu. How old this legend is we c:nnot 
tell, but it is certain that from the Sth dynasty 
onwatds all the Pharaohs give themselves out to be 
sons of Ra. Nevertheless, the god does not at first 
appear very frequently τὰ the inscriptions, alt hough 
king Ra-en-user of the Sth dynasty alteady 
caused ἃ great sanctuary to be erected to lim at 
Abusir (cf. Acqgyp., Ztschr, xxxvit. 14, xxxvill. 
94 {f., xxxix. 9110). Itis not till the time of the 
Middle Empire that Ra is mentioned with ever- 
increasing frequency, and that the conception of 
the specially close relation between deity and sun 
begins at the same time to influence the conception 
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formed of other gods. This leads, for instance, in 
the case of the ‘Theban Amon, to a complete amal- 
vamation of the old pod of Thebes with the sun- 
god—a result which finds outward explession [ἢ 
the usual name for this deity under the New 
Empire, namely Amon-Ra. But, even when this 
new namie is not employed, the simple name Amon 
is always duiing this period to be understood of 
the deity who had become a solar one. ‘The same 
happened with other Divine figures. Sometimes 
the amalgamation is indicated by the name (Sebeh- 
Ra, and the like), at other times the old name is 
retained, and it is merely the conception of the god 
that is influenced by solar notions. In the first 
millennium 15... practically the whole of the more 
Important Egyptian gods became more οὐ less 
clearly defined sun- vod, and processes of thought. 
derived from the solar faith were «lowed to influ. 
ence even the conceplions of the gods of the under 
wold who were connected with the Osirian doc- 
trine of immortality (see below, p. 495"). 

But, although the nature of the F ΡΛ. deities 
was in later tunes prevaihingly soliut, we must, be 

careful not. to carry inferences from ‘this back to 
atl peliods. We can trace the progress of the 
ee by wid of the momunents, and are not at 
iberty olf hand to place the result, at. the begmming 
of the development of Keyptian religion. 

(5) In consequence ot the independence of thre 
various nome gods, the doublets already referred 
to were bound to arise in the circle of the highe: 
powers. In his own distict each nome god i at once 
creator, preserver, rider of the woud, quite umtiram- 
mnelled by similar pretensions on the part of dns 
Divineneiehbour ‘The heyptians never attempted 
foremove the locieal contaadietion that this arose. 
Quite the reverse! In taking aver a forcien god 
Lo anew nomne, they calmly took over also tis titles 
and his myths, quite unconcerned that in this way 
a Doppelganger to the old nome god found entrance 
into the nome, ‘Phe only concession occasionally 
made in favour of more κυ βία οὶ thought was 
that deities of this kind were declared to be essen- 
tially identseal or emanations of the same Divine 
notion, Without, however, the tuither step beim 
taken of abandonime the: assumption Of an inde- 
wndent. individuality for each partieular form 
Manesinliy in Jater texts it Is often asserted that 
the nume or temple god bears in other places 
(he names of the local deities, but one must not 
inter from this, as has frequently been done, ¢ 7. 
even by Brngseh, that the forms in question are 
actually identical, Such statements are merely 
intended to characterize the partienlar god as the 
possessor of all Divine power-- a position which in 
other places might quite well be atQubuted to any 
other Who was the ruling deity there. 

(6) In prinemple, then, “the nome gods have equal 
importance, they may all of them. al the oceasion 
demands it, have omnipotence attributed to them ; 
but we have already noted that this relation might 
assume a diflerent form in practice, according to 
the power of their particular nome. ‘The material 
atl our disposal does not indeed always give us ἃ 
trustworthy picture of the actual conditions. We 
have an exact knowledge only of those deities 
whose places of worship “and temples survive and 
have been alrendy excavated. Our views are thus 
subject. to constant shifting when new teats and 
monuments emerge from places that had not. pean 
previously exammed. Chance plays so gieat ¢ 
part in the matter that il is quite possible that 
gods at present scarcely known to us had σα θα 
Importance in antiquity, and, conversely, that the 
forms which are frequently named in our somces 
once possessed only slight signilicance. Here, as 
little as elxew here in ery ptologic ‘al questions, are 
we at hberty to forget that, in spite of the wealth 
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of monuments that have survived, their number is 
relatively small considering the thousands of years 
of Egyptian history, and “hence their data must 
be used with caution in drawing inferences as to 
ancient conditions in general. This must be kept 
in view in Judging of the following list of the most 
important I:gyptian deities. These are the forms 
of which the extant texts principally speak ; and, 
above all, they are those which possessed the 
greatest net fur the nations of antiquity out- 
side Nuypt. 


(B) Lest of. gods :—. NATIVE EGYPTIAN 
DLITIES —Ra& is the god of the sun, who, conceived 
of as aman, ΟΥ ἃ 5 aman witha hawk’s he: ad, gnides 
the heave “uly bodies, creates new life by his rays, 
wnd thus blesses man kind, althouch at times he also 
shoots forth consuming fire (his eye is the goddess 
Sechet, cf. above, p. 182). The centre of huis worship 
Is Heliopolis (Eeyp. An [Heb. jx] or L’a-la, Gr. 
“Ἡλιουπολιν { Heb maj), where the kings of the 
12th dynasty built: him a great temple. For the 
most part jie stands alone, but occasionally an 
artilicinlly formed consort (see above, p. 179"), Ra-t 
(Ra-t-ta-us), is placed by his side. The monuments 
of the cult of Rao resemble the conical stone in 
Which amone others he embodied himself at Helie- 
pohs. Inthe tame ot the Old Empire huge build- 
mes were ereeled to him in the form of a Mat 
topped pyramid surmounted by an obelisk. The 
best known of these was that erected by king 
Ra-en-nser at Abusu (sce above, p. 153”). 

The god pursued lis course in the heavens by 
slap Two baths, being the numes Madet and 
Sekt, are generally attributed to hind; ino later 
times he is supposed to use a special vessel for 
every hur of the day. "Phe uname of Rai associ- 
ated with numerous legends which depict him as 
a hing decayme with age, agaist whom gods and 
men rebel, but who always CMIET LOS VAG torious from 
the resulting conthets. ‘fhe teats name a number 
of othe: sun-gods along with and often contused 
with Ra. OF these we now proceed to notice the 
five most important — 

(1) Horus. - Our treatment of this god is rendered 
dificult by the eneumstance that under this name 
were understood two deities, who were oreinally 
quite distinct, although afterwards they passed 
info one another: Tot us, the son of [sis (see below, 

"᾿ς 94"), and Torus the sun-god. The Jatter, agam, 
In separated into a number of independent Tdi 
vidnal fons, which are distinguished by additions 
to the name Horms. Thus we have: Ller-ur, 
‘Horus the ancent,’ of Letopolis;  Lfer-men-ti, 
‘Horns of the two eyes,’ of Shedenu in the Delta: 
Her-chent-an-ma, * florus in the condition of nol 
seerng,’ of pone dTler-em-chuts, *Worus on 
the horizon,’ the Greek Jlarmachis, at Tauis, and 
in the environs of Memphis, where the great spliny 
of (ἔχοι is his symbol; Zder-nah, “the golden 
Horus,’ who is regarded especially us the mudday 
sun; Her-bchudti, ‘Horus of Edtu,’ whose symbol, 
the Winged solar dise, used to be placed as an 
omen- averter on temples, § steles, etc. Then, agai, 
Ller-ha, ‘Worus the Lull? ; ΠΝ desher, ‘the red 
Horns’; HTler-ap-shetu, ‘Horus the revealer of the 
secret, anawer to the pl: unets Saturn, Mars, Jupiter, 
which were thus thought of as solar forms —//er-t 
is alater-formed female complementary form ot the 
male Horus (see p. 1795). 

(2) Chepera, ‘he that becomes’ (Germ, ‘der Wer- 
dende’), is primarily the moining sun. A Turin 
text declares: ‘lam Chepera in the morning, Ra 
at midday, Tum in the evening,’ but the three 
deities just named are usually thought of in 
jetty mach one and the same way as= the sun in 
veneral. 

(3) Tum or Atum is the god of Heliopolis, and 
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is frequently regarded as the ercator; he is por- 
tauyed mostly as a man with the crowns of Egypt. 
A. great temple dedicated to him was situated at 
the modern Tell el-Maskhuta, and known as Pa- 
Jum (Shouse of Tum,’ the bibheal Pithom; ef. 
Naville, Zhe Store-city of Pithum, London, 1885). 

(4) Shu appears, above all, as creator, and at 
Thebes and Memphis is numed as one of the 
Egyptian kings of the gods. His female consort 
and twin sister is the hon-headed Tefnut. The 
notions cherished regarding this goddess, and 
especially her genelogical place in the Kgyptian 
religious system, underwent numerous variitions, 
In the myths she dues not come at all prominently 
forward. 

(5) Aten, ‘the sun's dise,’ of whom we have spoken 
already (see p. 183"), is, in contrast to Ra, not an 
anthropomorphic form, but the celestial body itself. 
tle is portrayed as the solar dise from which rays 
stream down towards the earth. These end in 
hands which reach down the signs for life, power, ete. 
Amenophis Iv. (ὁ, 1150 BC.) desired to make Aten 
the ruling geod in Keypt, ealled himself im honout 
of him Chu(achu)-en-aten, Ssplendour of the solar 
dise,’ and built hin a vreat temple at ‘Tel el-Amaima 
in Central Heypt, to whose neighbourhood he 
removed the royal residence, which had been at 
Thebes. Apart trom the prominence it gave to the 
new god, the henotheistic (vof monotheistic) refor- 
mation of this hing made little change in Meypt. 
The oreanization of officials remained the same (cf. 
Baillet, 2ρες de trav. rel. al fqypt, xxiit. 14011), 
and so did the eultus and the religions formule, 
In which the ancient: Divine names were simply 
replaced in many instances by that of Aten. In 
numerous hymms, touched wath poetical feeling, 
which have been found in the tombs of el-Amaina, 
the cod is hailed as beneficent star, bringer of heht 
and heat, rejorcer of man and beast, creator and 
noutisher of all things and bemes, the only deity 
thataus worthy of veneration, ete. As a matter of 
course, no myth is attached to the nature god 
hinsell. 


Amon of Thehes was presumably at first a cod 
of the reproductive natural force whieh generates 
auinals and plants, as were his neighbour gods, 
Ment of Hetmonthis and Min of NKoptos. The 
three names probably go back to the root amen 
(=‘stand’), the allusion being to the erected 
phellus. At a later period Amon blends more 
and more with the sun-god (sec above, p. 184°), 
and thus arises Amon-Rtk, who is now hiatled 1e¢- 
peatedly in Irnyimns as creator, dispenser of nourish. 
ment, elec. Moire and more he arrogates the 
funetions of other gods, and is fust invoked in a 
henotheistic sense, and then designated panthe- 
istienlly as god of the All, the other gods being hits 
members and parts. During this pericd the custom 
onemated of deriving his name from cmen (‘to be 
hidden’), the idea beme that his true name, tc. lis 
real nature, is concealed (see above, p. 1815). He is 
portinyed as aman with a dugh feather crown, 

At Thebes Amon does not usually appear alone, 
but in company with the goddess Mut and then 
son Chunsu. There is thus constituted a Divine 
family, a triad, the members of which, however, 
wways remain independent, and never blend into a 
trinity. It was generally held in ancient. Eaypt 
that a god, like a man, grows old and dies. Tn 
order to secure, in spite of this, the perpetual life 
of the god, he is supposed to genetate by lus wife, 
who is usually also his sister, a sun like himself, 
who, when the father dies, steps into his place. He 
in turn generates, by her who had been his own 
mother, a son like himseli—he becomes, as the 
Egyptians say, ka-mué-f, ‘husband of his mother,’ 
—who succeeds him on his death. Strangely 
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enough, there is no word of the goddess dying. 
But this is probably due, not to any real immor- 
tality being attributed to her, but to the meagre 
significance of goddesses in Egyptian mythology. 

Besides the taiad, we {md im Egyptian temples 
groups of four or cight, and especially of nine 
deities. The composition of these groups rests 
upon a variety of principles: at times the forms 
have actually a close connexion, at other times 
one of the gods is regarded as king, the others as 
his court, ete.  Pre-eminent in this class is the 
ennead of Heliopolis, in the formation of which a 
mythological system co-operated, and whieh then 
exercised an ijfluence upon other temples as well 
(cf. Maspero, dé. de myth. ἃ. 8.111), In place of 
a single ennead some temples have two, a great 
and a small, while others have a still larger 
number, 

Mut, depicted as a woman with a human head 
or that of a lion, had a temple of her own to the 
south of Karnak in Thebes (Benson-Gourlay, The 
Temple of Mutin Asher, London, 1899), where she 
passed fur queen of heaven and eye of Ra, and 
where numerous hon-headed statnes were dedicated 
to her or to Sechet (see below, p. 1565), particularly 
by Amenophis ti. and Sheshonk 1... Instead of 
her we oecasionally meet with the grammatically 
formed goddess Ament by the side of Amon. She 
has nothing to do with the almost homonymous 
goddess of the under world, Aments, ‘she whe 
belongs to the realm of the dead.’ 

Chunsu appears to have been primarily a moon- 
god [ehens=* pass through,’ here with reference te 
the motion of the stats}. He bears upon his 
hawk’s head a moon-crescent and sun's dise, and 
the mention of him 1uns parallel with that of the 
other moon-deities (Thoth, Aah, ete.) In later 
times he becomes the god of healing, and falls 
aput into two forms, *Chunsu, the beautitully 
resting one, who always abides in the temple at 
Thebes, and ‘Chunsu, the executor of plans,’ who is 
sent out by the other as physician and magician, 
To the fist of these a great temple was erceted at 
Karnak by Ramses ΠῚ. and his suecessois ; the 
latter had a small sanctuary beside it, which is 
mentioned #s late as the Ptolemaic era (cf. Aegyp. 
ZAlschr, XXXVI. E26). 

Ment was worshipped at various places in the 
Thebaid; he has a hawk’s head, solar disc, and 
the Amon feathers, and in the Theban period of 
Reyptian history he is regarded especially as the 
vod of war, to whom the Vharaoh, as he sets out 
tor battle, Is compared. His embodiment at 
Enment is the Bacis (see below, p. 190). 

Min [formerly read Chem or claise] was the god 
of Panopolis, Koptos, and other places; he pre- 
sents himself as an ithyphallie man, and is viewed 
as the god of procreation. Harvest: and other 
joyous festivals are held in his honour, and he 
olten coincides with Amon ἀπο, as the god 
who constantly reproduces himself and thus lives 
for ever. 


Chnum or Chnuphis, the ram-headed god of the 
cataract region, is creator of the world, whieh he 
fashioned upou the potter's wheel, and of human 
beings, whom he ‘constructed.’ By Ins side appear 
the goddesses to be presently mentioned, Sats and 
Anukit. In addition, we tind oecasiamilly coupled 
with him the firog-hended poddess Hekt, who is 
frequently mentioned from the earliest times down- 
waids, without our being able, however, to fix her 
evact significance, At all events, she played a part 
in the resurrection dogma, which was symbolized 
down to the Chiistian-Coptic era by her sacred 
animal, the frog. 


Ptah (Gr. 0d) was the god of Memphis, and, 
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as such, well known to the Greeks, who for un- 
known reasons call him Hephestos. Herodotus 
visited and desermbed his temple (Herod. ii. 99, 101, 
121, 176). Ptab appears in mummy form, swathed, 
with only the head free; the feet are placed upon 
the sien for truth. In Memphis he was regarded 
as the first king of the country and as creator, a 
réle which at Phile is assigned to Ptah-Tatunen, 
a combination of Ptah and ‘Tanen or Tatunen, ἂν 
deity who makes his appearance especially in 
Nubia, and who, as carth-vod, recalls the Exyptian 
Seb (Χ6}}. Ptah is also combined with other 
deities sv as to form new special gods. Thus we 
have Ptuh-Aten-en-pet, ‘Ptab solar dise of the 
heaven,’ who illumines the ὠὰ {ἢ} with his rays; 
Ptah-Nu, the father of the gods; Ltah-Ham, 
Ptah the Nile; and, above all, Plah-Sokuris, to 
whom Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris, Ptah-Ostris, and Soharis 
alone (see below) correspond. The triad at Mem- 
phis is composed of Ptah along with Sechet and 
their son Neter-Tum or Imbetep (Imathes). 

Sechet (Scechmet) is a lon-headed sun-goddess, 
who, under the title of ‘theeye of Na, slaughters 
Rivs enemies. In her essential signifieance she 
coincides pretty nearly with the lon-headed Mut. 
of Thebes, ‘Tetnut, Pacht of Speos Aitemidos, 
and the cat-headed Bast of Bubastis. 

Nefer-Tum appears, particularly in more recent 
texts, as a oman whose head is surmounted by a 
budding lotus, from which we may miler that he 
was a god of the regenciation aud reawakeniny 
of nature, although there are no specific details of 
this in the inseriptions, Imbhetep, ‘he who comes 
in peace,’ is depicted as a youth with a closely- 
fitting cap upon tus head. He generally ss tare 
seated, with a rolled-up papyrus upon his huees. 
In enurher times lis feure does not seem to occur, 
but in the later New Emynie, and, above all, in the 
Saitie period, numerous bronzes of him are found, 
notwithstanding which he does not become any 
more promiment in the texts, where he is intao- 
duced as a learned cod. For the assucates of 
Ptah, see above, p. 179". 

Sokaris, conceived of as hawk-headed, is. pri- 
ταν] γ᾽ asun god. His prineipal festival tell at the 
winter solstice, and in the Ptolemaic period was 
eclebrated on the moming [at an earlier period 
erhaps on the να] of the 26th of Chotak (ct. 
Srugsch, Jeo. égyp. i. 4201). He was worshipped 
especially in the neighbourhood of the nee1repolis 
of Memphis (where there as still a reminiscence of 
him an the name Seqggerah), and thus became 
blended on the one side with the Memphitic Ptah, 
and on the other with the god of the dead, Osiris, 
whose symbols were, in consequence, often assigned 
to him. 


Nechobit of Kile:thyiaspolis, the vulture-formed 

tutelary goddess of Upper Egypt, generally ap- 
ΘΗ In company with the serpent-formed Uat’-it 

of Buto, the tutelary goddess of Lower Egypt. 
The combination of the two stands for the empire 
of the Pharaoh, who united both their spheres of 
authority under his sway. 

Hathor, ‘the house of Horus’ according to the 
later etymology, is mentioned times without nuim- 
ber, and had her principal temple at Dendetah. 
She is the goddess of joy, the patroness of mirthtul 
gatherings, Mer sacied anima was the cow, im 
consequence of which she occasionally appears with 
a cow’s head, and, even when she wears a human 
form, she has very frequently cow's cars. Another 
Hathor is regarded as the goddess of the under 
world, and yet other Hathois are the seven female 
beings who made their appearance at the birth of 
a child and. Ike our fairies, foretold its fortune. 

Sebak (Suchivs) ayers with a crocodile’s head 
or as a crocodile. Under this same name, how- 
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ever, we must distinguish at least three different 


deities. In the first place there was a sun-god, 
who is combined with R& and makes his ΠΗ 
ance pre-eminently at Ombos, side by side with the 
sun-god Arveris. Another Sebak constitutes a 
kind of by-form of Osiris, Finally, there is a 
Sebak who is regarded as the god of evil. His 
sucied animals were the crocodiles, which were 
supposed to be the associates of Set in the under 
world, and which in most of the nomes of Ngypt 
were hunted to the death. The centre of worship 
of a Sehbak who was well disposed to men con- 
tinued till a late period to be the Kayum. 


(2) FOREIGN DEITIES. —The Egyptian gods 
during the flourishing period of the country’s 
history were not exclusive. They admitted into 
their number such of the gods of neighbouring 
peoples as had been found to be powerful and 
capable of resistance. [Ὁ is a sign of deterioration 
that such a course was not followed with the 
Gieek and Roman deitics, who had no place 
assigned to them in the temple cult, but had to 
be content with the worship of certain ciucles of 
the people who would regard them as special gods. 
In the fast nullennium 6 Ο. the Egyptian rehgion 
was too ossified to permit of its assinulation of 
new ideas. And this all the more because at this 
very time an archaiing tendency made itself felt 
in religion, so that from the time of the 25th 
dynasty the oldest attainable religious formalies 
are in the most unnustakable fashion sought oul 
and employed onee more. In eailer times it was 
diflerent. Libyan, African, Semite deities were 
then worshipped in the Nile valley along with 
the native gods. 

(a) From the Libyans the Egyptians, in invading 
then future settlements, presumably borrowed the 
evoddesses Neath and Bast, who at the beginning 
of Eeyptian history play a considerable part, then 
recede entnely, and come forward once mule ip 
the Saitic period (from 1.6. 700 onwards). 

Bast appemts pre-cnmmently as the local goddess 
of Bubastixs in the Della, where she had ἃ share in 
the cult of the prmeipal temple (Naville, Ludastos, 
London, W801; Lesteral Hald of Osorhon £7,, London, 
Iso2) She is portinyed with a cat’s head, and, 
hike all hon- and eat-headed goddesses, us reparded 
axan embodiment of the sun. She plays no con- 
siderable part in the mythelovy. 

Neith was thought of as an armed woman, with 
bow and anow in her hand. As local goddess of 
Sus she was well known to the Greeks, In myth- 
ology she is regarded as the mother of lta, and 
then becomes blended with fis, along with whom 
she plays a rele in the Osinian festivals, which 
under the New Eanpne had one of their centres at 
Sau. Phe Libyans of the time of Seti 1. tattooed 
the ideogram of Neith upon their arms and wove 
it into their clothes (cf. Mallet, Le eud/e de Neth 
a Sais, Paris, 1889; Petrie, Auqadu, p G4). 

Amongst deities that were oiginally Libyan 
should perhaps be meluded also the two goddesses 
Sati and Anukit, who at w later period make their 
appearance in the cataract district as companions 
of Clinum (see above). Sati is depicted with the 
crown ot Upper Egypt and the cow's horns, and is 
regarded as queen of heaven and of Egypt, queen 
of all gods, and is compared by the Greeks with 
Hera, although she lias fundamentally nothing in 
common with her. Anukit wears ἃ feather crown, 
In revarded above all as mistress of the island of 
Sehel in the nesghbourhoed of Phil, and is com- 
pued with Hestia, but never succeeded in gaining 
wuy firm tooting in Egypt proper. 

(6) Les and Ta-urt and their companions appear 
to be εὐ μέσαι origin, by which is not meant that 
we we to think of divinities of a pronounced 
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negro type. We have to do rather with deities 
whose acquaintance the Egyptians made through 
the medium of the tribes on the southern border 
of their empire, and to whom they left their gro- 
tesque forms, although these stood in the most 
glaring opposition to the refined forms of the 
genuine Teertian gods, and permanently retained 
the stamp of their barbarian origin. 

Bes is portrayed as a beurded dwarf, with long 
ears, bandy legs, long and generally bent arms, 
with a feather crown on his head. Behind him 
hangs down to the ground a long tail, probably 
that of the cynelurus gutlatus, whose name (brs) 
the god himself bears. <Apait from occasional 
ornaments, he is represented naked, and almost 
always as of the male sex. It is only rarely that 
a female form appears beside him. In later times 
a number of ἐπ τὸ (ait, Abti, Sepd, Ahaui, 
ete.) take their place by his side. Tlicse are at 
one time identified with him, and at another re- 
main independent. In the Old Empire he seems to 
have as yet played no part; in the Middle Empire 
there is still little mention of lum ; it is during the 
New Empire, especially in the Saitic period, that 
he attains his ‘lagi (ef. Krall in Jahrb. α΄. Wien, 
Kunsthist. Sammi. ix. p. 721%; A. Grentell, 
PSDBA xxiv. 211%). He is regarded as a deity who 
renders aid at the birth of gods and kings, who 
amuses the newborn babe with lis dances and 
waits upon it, protecting it at the same time from 
all evil, and especially against witcheralt. Ue 
thus becomes one of the most important of the 
omen-averting deities. At times he is confused 
wilh the young sun, and at a later period is 
thought of also as a pantheistic divinity. 

Ta-urt’s embodiment is a female hippopotamus 
standing upon its hind legs, with thick belly and 
yendant breasts, and often with a long mane 
vunging down to the ground. She, too, is ready 
with her aid at the birth of gods and kings, and 
in certain localities she is regarded, in her by-form 
Apet, as mother of Osiris. In representations of 
the under world she takes her place by the side 
of the cow-formed Hathor. She appears at the 
entrance to necropoleis and to the 1calm of the 
dead, presumably oceupying this position that she 
may render aid at the new birth of the dead, the 
resurrection. Her syinbol is one of the most fre- 
quently occurring amulets in tombs belonging to 
the more recent periods of Heyptian history. 

(e) Asiatic, principally Semetec, deities (cf. Meyer, 
ZDMG xxi. 7161; W. Max Muller, Asien 2. 
Europa, 311i.) found their way into the Egyptian 
fonts under the New Empire, a period dung 
which the Eevyptian people was much brought into 
contact, alike in peace and war, with the diflerent 
tribes of Western Asia. The principal deities of 
this class are Baal, Reshpu, Astarte, Anta, and 
the city goddess of Sadesh. The last named will 
be dealt with in the same category as the Egyp- 
tian city goddesses (see below, p. LOT*). 

Baal was worshipped notably in the Ramesside 
period, and indeed Ins cult. appears to have had its 
starting-point at the city of Tanis in the castern 
Delta, where Ramses It. gave to this god a place 
even in the chicf temple. His name has frequently 
for its determinative the sacred auimal of the god 
Set, with whom he thus appears to have been 
identified—a result which would be reached all the 
more readily because the by-form of Set, namely 
Sutech, was also regarded elsewhere as god of the 
Asiatics. No statues of Baal have been discovered 
in Evyptian temples up till now. 

Reshpu, the Phoenician Reseph, carrics a lance, 
exhibits Semitic features, and makes his appear- 
ance frequently upon steles belonging to the 
flourishing period of Egyptian history. 

Astarte was worshipped in several Egyptian 
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temples. The most frequently mentioned is her 
shrine at Memphis, which existed down to the 
Ptolemaic period, and must have stood not far 
from the Serapeum. In the treaty between 
Ramses I. and the Asiatic Kheta, she appears as 
voddess of the Kheta, but even Ramses 11. himself 
esteemed her so highly that he named one of his 
sons after her—J/er-d-(s)troté (Wiedemann, Hero- 
dots Zuvites Buch, 433; ef. Spiegelberg, PSBA 
xxiv. 41 ff.) 

Anta likewise makes her ap warance as goddess 
of the Kheta. She bers shie Ag lanee, and battle- 
club, and is occasionally mounted on horseback. 
Ramses 110 and WI. woishipped her, and the first 
named of these monarchs called lis favourite 
daughter and futwie wife after her—Jint-Anta, 
‘daughter of Anta.’ But neither ber cult nor 
that of her Semitic assuciates appears to lave laid 
hold upon the mass of the people. [Ὁ remaimed an 
ollicial cult, quite in contrast with that of the 
Libyan and Afiiean divinities, who appear to 
have tound their piineipal worshippers ino popular 
circles. 


(3) DELFTED MEN.—IYn treating of the Egyptian 
religion, great importance has frequently been 
attached to the worship of the hing of the land, 
and a whole pantheon of kings has been attributed 
to the Kgyptians. But this way of putting it is 
not correct. The Pharaoh was, as we have seen 
already (p. 180), the direct. offspring of a god, and 
hence bore the title ‘ beautiful vod,’ and felt him- 
self to belong to the order of heavenly beings. 
Even dung his Hfetime hymns were composed 
which attributed to him all manner of divine 
aubtributes (for examples see Maspero, Genre mst, 
76 {1.); he is portrayed with the insignia of the 
gods; his subjects approached him as a god, and 
no doubt offered adoration to hun in the popular 
cult, and elsewhere, But in the temple eult his 
worship had avery subordinate place. Amenoplis 
1. indeed prays to his own Aa, and obtains trom 
the Jatter the promise of all kinds of heavenly 
gifts. Ramses I. admits himself inte the number 
of his temple gods, ete. But, npon the whole, 
even these monatchs stand a long way behind 
the reat gods. [Ὁ may be noted also as a circum. 
stiunee connected with this, that the cult ceases as 
a tule upon the death of the particular Pharaoh 
concerned, lt is ὅπ mdeed, that oecastonally, 
even after their death, oflerings continue tol ἃ. con- 
siderable time to be presented to them m accordance 
with their own duections and from funds lett by 
them for the purpose, until later generations apply 
these gifts to their own use, but it is seldom that 
the defunct Pharaohs continue to be inveked as 
wtual heavenly powers. Only a few of them are 
mentioned after the lapse of centuries as deities 
(ef. eg. for the kings of the first dynasties, Erman, 
Aegyp. Ztschr. »xxvii. 12018), and even then only 
in company with others. The temples to the 
dead, which the Pharaohs erected to (hemselves, 
appear to have been neatly all very quickly 
alienated from their proper use. 

Still less frequently than hings did ordinary 
mortals attain to Divine honows atte: death. One 
of these rare instances is found in the time of 
Amenophis 1 in the person of Amenophis the 
son of Hapu, who is still regarded as a god as 
late as the Ptolemaic period (cf Woaedemann in 
PSBA wiv. 331, Urquell, vii. 28011. ; ae 
tinca, 107). Another is the primee of Cush, 
Pa-ser, who for a leneth of time bears the title of 
‘the god’ (Wiedemann, PS/..1 xiv. 332f.), and 
there aie examples of the same in other two 
private persons under the ISth dynasty (Wiede- 
mann, Orient, Liztg. iii, S61 1h). The Greeks 
assert, further (see the citations in Wiedemann, 
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had gifts presented for him to eat. But such 
notices are isolated ; the veneration of such men 
being confined as a rule to the narrow circle of the 
clan to whlich they belonged, or the officials of the 
building erected by them. 

Naturally, we must not confound Divine venera- 
tion of this kind with the proper eult of the dead, 
the object of Which was to ensure a supply of food 
and drink to the deceased so as to prevent Ins 
wandering about as a ehost, but whieh did not 
necessarily unply the attaibutinge to him of any 
Divine attributes in the stricter sense of the term, 


(4) TUE POPULAR GODS.—Partition of the great 
gods -—The older investigators of the history of 
Eeyptian religion proceeded on the prineiple that 
the best. way to arrive at a thorouch knowledse of 
the character of the partienlar deities was to collect, 
all the references to them in the monuments and to 
dhaw conclusions from these. But the progress of 
study showed that identity of name is in the Nile 
valley no necessary παι το for identity of deity, 
that, for instance, Horus of Edfu is quite a diferent. 
form from Elorus of Letopolis or Horus the son of 
Isis. ‘Thas caeumstance it was soneht in the first 
instance to explam by assunung that the orieinal 
Keyptian gods were worshipped at different. places, 
mn that, under the influence of the varying local 
development of doctrine, the varying Images, ete., 
there arose in course of time different conceptions 
of the eods, which found eapression in the local 
by-names jor the primeval divinities. ‘This view 
is in veneral correct, but the phenomenon had 
mmuch fuller seope than was formerly supposed. 
It happened not infrequently that even in one and 
the sme place the same vod was worshipped under 
several forms, tid that each of these forms was 
reenided as an Independent personality. 

When in invocations a god appears with different. 
by-names, ‘1s for instance Amon Ra the king of 
the gods, side by side with Amon-Ra the lord of 
the throne of the world, owt first nmpulse 15. to find 
here {wo titles of one and the same god, and we 
shall thus do justice upon the whole to the notion 
of the worshipper. Bat when in pictorial represen- 
tations we sec a number of forms seated together 
who all represent the same god, but with the 
addition in each instance of a diflerent by-name, 
and who are worshipped together, the Reyptians 
held in such cases that each of the pietures had 
also a special divine personality conesponding to 
it. ‘Thus Thutmosis Wi appears at Karnak (Leps, 
Denkm. wi. 860, d) in the aet of worshippmy ten 
pods whe are seated side by side and who are all 
sulled Amon, but one is Amon the lord of the 
throne of the wold, another Amon-Ra the lord 
of heaven, another Amon of western Thebes : und 
these are tollowed by Amon the bull of his mother, 
Amon-Ri the great in love, ete Sometimes the 
texts im such mstances indicate that one is. to 
address the god by his names. But in Keypt to 
name any one must not. be understood im our 
ould ἡδητον the name is an independent part 
of the Evo, the diflerent names have diflerent  in- 
dependent. forms corresponding to them. This 
occurrence of different forms of one and the same 
primeval god, if one might use the eypression, 
explains how it is that upon certain steles the 
same god is portrayed in a variety of embodiments, 
Thus a stele now at Berlin (No. 7295, publ. by 
Wiedemann in Afélanges ded. ἃ Harlez, p, 372 tl.) 1e- 
presents one of the hing’s shoemakers, Amen-em- 
upt (about the 20th dynasty), engaged in worship. 
ping the following forms: (1) the human-formed 
Amon-Ra in the valley, the lord ot heaven ; (2) 
the goose-formed Amon-Rad, the lon of valour, the 


PSBA xiv. 335), that in the otherwise unknown 
city of Anabis a man was vencrated as a god, and 
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wreat god; (3) the ram-formed A mon-Ra of Surerii, 
uc. probably the deity who lived in animal form in 
a shrine erected by Surerii. . 

It wall searcely be safe to assume that in such 
instances as the above there has been uniformly a 
partition, due to Jocal conditions, of the god into a 
number of individualities. Rather may we find in 
not a few of these forms originally independent 
deities, whose old names afterwards became by- 
names of a greater divinity, without the memory 
of their oliginal independence being thereby per- 
manently lost. Many indications in the texts 
suggest: that there was once a god known as ‘lord 
of heaven,’ another as ‘lord ot the AH,’ a third 
as ferent in love? ete., and that these titles were 
gradually drawn into the sphere of Osiris, Amon, 
ete., Just as happened, tor instance, in Greece with 
deities ike Hyvieia, Enbuleus, Basileia, and others 
(eh Usener, Gotternimen, 21641). But the old 
deities never beesme completely absorbed in’ the 
new torm, but always detached themselves from 
it afresh, as may be seen from the variety of thew 
embodiments. To each particular form of the 
deity a special form of embodiment must coe- 
spond, for the Ley ptians reeognized no gods but 
such as were concerned of personally, whether as 
niunor beast or any other perceptible object, TPhiss 
there could be in the same place different: embod. 
ments of the same great. vod, the Jatter being only 
apparently a muty, but im reality composed of a 
long series of Divine individualities independent of 
one another. 

(a) The Divine forms for Aeaeon and earth are sup 
plied, in the Ley ptian mythology known to us, by 
personal forms that animate (hese concepts, namely, 
the goddess of heaven, Nut, and the earth god, 
Seb, to whom we have referred already im dealing 
with the creation myths. So is it also with the 
heavenly bodies. Were, again, there is in general no 
mention of the worship ot the natural body but of 
that of a deity anunating it. Far the most part, 
il is true, these renamed special vods; itis only in 
afew instances that we have to do with great gods 
whose tunctions extended beyond giving its proper 
movement to the heavenly body. Occasionally, 
however, the attempt was made to combine the 
special god with a great god, in the same way as 
abl Thebes the speaal gods were readily brought 
into relation to Amon-RKa (see above, p 185). We 
thus hea: of Isis-Sothis instead of Sothis alone 
as coddess of the dog-star, or of Bemnu-Osiiis une 
stead of Bennu (Phanix) The combination of 
Horus with the planet-vods also belongs τὸ this 
category. The old munth-pods were almost wholly 
replaced by preat gods, to whom the months were 
dedicated 3 the lists of Jater times have preserved 
of the old deities, properly speaking, only ‘the 
great heat’ and ‘the httle heat’ tor the two prin- 
cipal summer months (see, for lists of such divine 
ties, Leps. Denkm. in. 1704.). The gods ot the 
particular days of the weck were also combined 
with great yvods, whereas the goddesses of the 
hows of day and might were able to preserve 
their independence down to the latest times. It 
Is only waely then that we find an invocation of 
the stars themselves, or that a particular star 1g 
mentioned as a god except in star catalogues. 

The proper moon-god Aab gradually passed into 
the 18. Thoth, and, even when he is not exactly 
amalvamated with the latter, he 1s depieted simi- 
lanly to him, In later times he 1s further attached 
also to Osiris In the case of Thoth it is probable 
that, at least in some localities, we have im lim an 
actual moon-god whose personuity originally ran 
piuallel with that of Aah, and to whom the CYnO- 
cephalus was sacred; whereas the later more im- 
portant, Tbis-'Thoth, associated with writing and 
the healing art. 15, to all appearance, of a different 
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origin, Egyptology has not as yet succeeded in 
separating the various Divine primary clements 
combined in the same god, although the task 15 
one that in the Nile valley is at once suggested and 
facilitated by the presence of the various sacred 
animals. 

(6) Stone worship prevailed especially in Heli- 
opolis, where the sun-god embodied hunself, amongst 
other forms, ina stone. JItis hard to say whether 
we should detect here the influence of the Semites, 
in whose native land Divine stones played a great 
part, or whether we have to do with genuine 
Kgyptian notions. In any case, this species of 
worslup exhibits itself as long established. ‘The 
form of the deitLy appears to have varied ; the texts 
speak now of a pyramid, now of an obclisk (whence 
the obelisks in the classieal pernod of Egyptian 
history are always dedicated to Ra or to some deity 
amalgamated with hin), and again of a kind of 
yillar ; but the essential form is always that of a 
cone, the shape common to the Semites. It was 
probably owing simply to the influence of Helh- 
opolis that the behet in this embodiment of Ra 
found entrance into other temples. The god Set, 
the opponent of Osims, was occasionally thought 
of as embodied in a stone, as is shown by the 
determinative of his name, which is a stone in the 
shape of a brick-mould., Lite texts mention also 
worship paid to the metals and to half-precigus 
stones, but such notices are rate. 

(ὦ) The woiship of digh places could naturally 
attain to no great proportions in the Nile valley, as 
characteristic elevations are ΠῚ general wanting wm 
the flat plateaus that stretch along both banks of 
the river; but mstances of it do occur. The ¢n- 
cumstance that the temple of the Hathor of the 
copper nunes of the Sinaitie peninsula was situated 
upon a mountain height, may, itis true, have been 
due to Semitic influence. But we find a similsa 
state of things m other places as well. At Heb- 
opolis there was a sandhill, on which sacrifices were 
offered to the sun-god at his vising (Pianehi stele, 
1.102), At) Gebel Barhal the mountain on which 
the temples were situated was called the holy 
mountain, probably because αὖ was itself 1egaided 
as holy, and not merely beeause of the sanetuaries 
to which it afforded shelter. From the end of the 
second nnilennium B.C, come some notices pomting 
to the paying of Divine honours to the mountam 
peak over Sheh Abd el-Guimnah at Thebes. ‘Phis 
peak bas prayers addressed to it; a Ae, a Divine 
personality, is attributed to it; transeressions may 
be committed against it, which it punishes severely, 
or forgives 1f entieaty to that eflect is addressed Co 
it. In other tests it is brought into connexion or 
even identified with the serpent Mer-scher (* she 
who loves silence’), one of the most popular deities 
of the Theban necropolis. But onimally the 
mountam was an independent Divine torm (ef. the 
textsin Maspero, Jit. de myth i. 402 ἢν ; Capart, 
Revue de? Universit de Bruxelles, vic ΓΆ ρα] 1901), 
which, amongst other functions, was supposed to 
discharge those of a healing deity. A more exact 
study of the 1ock-inseriplions of Eevpt may be 
eapected to lring to light more of these Ingh- 
place deities ; in temple-inseriptions, on the con- 
trary, they appear to be practically wanting, 
showing that here they were not regarded as of 
sufficiently high rank to find mention by the side 
of the great gods, 

(εἢ The enlt of springs and sfreams was in the 
Nile valley naturally confined to a few instances, 
there being so slender a supply of independent 
watercourses ΟΥ̓ springs, the only one, properly 
speaking, that comes into consideration, is at 
Heliopolis. In it, according to a stele of Che Sth 
cent. B.C. (Pianchi stele, 1. 102), the sun-god Ra 
washed his face, and his exmmple was followed by 
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kings when they visited the sanctuary. It is not 
said whether the spun actually reeeitved Diving 
honours, but it certainly possessed a certain sacied- 
ness, Which it retamed even after the fall ot the 
Evyptian State. The Arabs regarded it as the 
fountain of the sun; and, according to the Cliis- 
tian legend, the Virgin Mary, when fleecing from 
Llerod, washed the swaddling-bunds of the intant 
Jesus in it (fvang. dnp. Arab o. 24; Abd Allatil, 
Riel. de Ligypte [πα οἷν ti. by de ΒΟΥ], p. 88 if). 

Far more important was the place held by the 
Nile (klapi), on whose flow and inundation the 
prosperity and even the existence of Eeypt de- 
pended, and which was conceived of as a tat man 
with nipple-formed breasts, flowers upon jis head, 
and wearing a loin-cloth composed of sedge, He 
had temples in a number of places (Nilopols near 
Memphis, Hehopolis, ete.); in other instances he 
was received into the important temples in com- 
pany with other deilies. The greatest of the 
popular festivals were held im his honour and to 
mark the phases of his increase 3 numerous hynins 
celebrating his benefieence have come down to us, 
being tound even engraved upon rock-walls along 
with lists of offerings to be presented to lim (ct. 
eg. Stern, Aeqyp. Zischr. U873, p. 129 1.5 Maspero, 
Hynne an Ni, Pars, 1808), In these tests he 
is hailed as giver of life to all men, biinger of joy, 
creator, nowsher of the whole land. In all this 
we have no myth in the proper sense of the term, 
and the Nile comes into no turther relations with 
the στρα, deities of the temples, Occasionally the 
Nile is not viewed as one divunty, but is divided 
into the Nile of Upper and of Lower Heypt. When 
these two bind together for Pharaoh the plauts that 
characterize them, he is thereby constituted lord 
of the whole land. There are other instances 
where the process of partition is carried still 
further, and each nome has its own Nile. 

In the tram of the Nile appear a number of 
forms which embody the blessings dispensed by 
lim. Thus we have the god of provisions, Ka (not 
to be contonnded wilh the soul-torm da), who is 
also called the father of the gods; the gods Ju, 


Teta, and Tteset, which stand for abundance and 
nourishment; the goddess of corn, Nepera, and 


the serpent-headed goddess of the harvest, Rennut. 
(6) The worship of a@numdls (ef. Wiedemann, 
*Culte des animaux? in the AZuscan, vil 911] tL, 
2001 ; Ale? de Harlez, 87211. 3 Llerodot’s Zircifes 
Buch, 271 £1.) has been reearded from ancient times 
as one of the most remarkable teatures of Egyptian 
religion, In discussing this subject we must dis- 
tinguish between the Divine honours piid to 061- 
tain individual animals, and the lugh regard for 
whole classes of animals sacred to certain eods. 
In the latter instance it was supposed that cer- 
tain animals were specially dear to certain gods, 
whether because they were fond of incorporating 
themselves in these, οἱ for some other mythological 
rensor. The animals τὰ question must not be 
hurt or killed, in their hfetiame they must be fed, 
utter their death they were frequently embalmed. 
and buried, but. were not worshipped. The pheno- 
menon with whieh we are dealing may be com- 
pared with the high regard tor certam anim 
shown in other Iands: fot instance, ab the present 
day, for the stork in N, Germany ; it is net animal 
wolship, properly so called. Almost every species 
of animal found an Eeypt as imeiuded ἀπ this 
entewory of sacred anmuals (see list in Parthey's 
Plutarch, cde 15. 26140), but regard tor a particular 
species is commonly confined to particular nomes 
or distiets, and one nome liad no seraple about 
killing and eating the sacred animus of another, 
The case is quite diflerent wath individual 
animals that ranked as Divine, In them a par- 
ticular god embodies himself when he descends to 
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earth, and lives on in this incarnation in the 
temple. The cult τὸ then occupied essentially 
with this god-animal, which is aly supplied with 
food, drink, adornments, ete. We es this, 
above all, from the classical writers ; the inserip- 
tions in such cases always speak of the vod him- 
self. These animal deities were immortal in the 
sense that, whenever the anunal Incorporation died, 
afresh embodiment of the god in an animal of the 
same species nminediately took place. Moreover, 
the death of the first embodiment was not. a com- 
plete one ; its immortal soul passed, like that of 
man, as Osiris, Into the world heyond. Hence the 
Osis dirge was raised for the animal, and it was 
solemnly interred, sometimes in an isolated tomb, 
sometimes In a spol where there were numeious 
such graves of animals. Besides teal animals, we 
encounter, amongst these embodiments of deity. 
certain fabulous creatures. Pre-eminent amonest 
these is the phoner, an embodiment ef Ra The 
Egyptians came to look upon these fancied forms 
as actually existing creatures, lake the sphinx, the 
guiflin, efe., whieh were supposed to inhabit the 
desert (ef. eg. Leps. Linki ia. 181), 

The most amportant of the god-animals, or at 
least the most frequently mentioned in the classi. 
cal authors, are the followine -- 

Apis (Kyyp. J/ege)—a bull in the form of which 
Ptah of Memplas cmbodied himself, and whose 
worship is attested from the 4th dynasty down 
to the time of the empero dJuhan. Thos animal 
was beheved to be engendered by a moonhbeain ; 
the cow whieh gave bath to him shared in the 
veneration pad him. THe was recognized by ἃ 
number of marks, about whose appearunee tradi. 
tion varies as to details. Solemnly introduced 
into the temple, the animal cave oracles, partly 
directly, and partly throngh las attendants. His 
death occasioned general mowing; his plave of 
burial, from the middle of the 18th dynasty, was 
a roch-cut. catacomb, the xe-called Serapeum, in the 
middle of the necropolis of Memphis. The soul of 
the anunal passed as Ositis-Apis into the world 
beyond, and thas double form became blended, im 
the munds of the Gaeeks who were settled in 
Kgypt, with the notions of Pluto and Asclepios, 
Thus arose the hybrid ged Sarayas or Serapis, 
whose cult’ at the begmuime of the Cliistian era 
was diffused over the whole of the Rotman Empue 
(ef. e.g. Lafaye, Hist du calte dis devinites d Alex- 
andric, Paris, 1884) 


Moeyis an neorporntion of Τὴ ας ai bull, at 
Hehopolis. 

Bacis --« 1.1} form of Lai (Mont), at Her- 
months. 


Suchos—a crocodile entbhodiment of Sebak ina 
Jake in the FPayum, which likewise gave oracles, 
and was interred in the catacombs of the liby- 
ninth. 

A vom form belonged, amongst others, to Osiris 
at Mendes, and Amon Ra at ‘Thebes | Thoth had 
the form of an edi at Hermopolis Wacna and, it 
would appear, also ina temple at Memphis, where 
the ibis was regarded as aw sacred anual, and 
buried accordingly. 

The Phoenix (δύ ἡ). in earher times coneeis ed 
of as a heron, in Tater also as an enele, was an 
embodiment of Na, especially as the mormue sun, 
ina temple at Heliopolis (et. Wiedemann, steqyp. 
Ztsehr, 1878, p. 8040), but worslupped also in 
other places in Egypt, and one of the torms of the 
ce dead, whose resurrection was guaranteed 
by that of the Phonia itself. 

The Sphinx, a lion with human head, was au 
embodiment οἱ Ra-Harmachis, who is represented 
in this manifestation-form by the great Sphinx of 
Gizeh. The Sphinx, further, represents more 
generally the form assumed by snrious deities 
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when they descend to the earth as watcheis. The 
figures representing sphinxes generally have the 
features of the dedicator of the particular sphinx, 
ur., for the most part, the features of a king. The 
majority of sphinxes are of the male sex. But if 
the deity portrayed should be female, and_ the 
dedicator of the monument a woman, the sphinx 
may also have a female form. ‘The sphina was 
onpinally unwinged ; it was only under Asiatic 
influence that it came to assume wings. 

The cow was an embodiment of Hathor and of 
other maternal deities. —The serpent was the form 
of embodnnent of several deities of the tomb dis- 
tricts—above all, of Mer-seker (see above, p. 189"), 
as well as of harvest deities hike Rennut and many 
othety. 

(7) In the Nile valley there is less frequent men- 
tion of the worship of plants and trecs than one 
might expect im the case of an essentially agri- 
cultural people. ‘This deficiency of statement. 15 
expheable on the ground that the cult of vege- 
table life was part of the popular religion, and only 
found occamonal admittance into the temple cult. 
Even when the latter was the case, one can always 
ave Clearly how loose was the connexion of the 
cult of plants with that of the great gods, and how 
little, in consequence, this Connexion was main- 
tained. 

Thus, areligiously important tree is the sycomore 
which stood m the West on the way to the world 
beyond, and from which a goddess, who is more or 
less identified with the tree, supplied the dead 
with food and drmk for their wanderings. ‘This 
notion took 1ts rise from the actually existing 
isolated trees growing at the commencement of 
the desert. im small hollows where water 1s found. 
Under the shadow of these the shepherd or the 
huntsinan would seek rest, and express his grata- 
tude by paying veneration to them, A great 
deal of vacillation as shown as to the particular 
deity with whom this sycomore is to be brought 
into) relation, The one usually selected was 
Hathor, the misthess of the West, but besides 
her we find Jsis, Selkit, Neith, Nut (ef Wiede- 
mann, dec. de traretrel. a Cieqypt. xviie 10,1.).Ψ 
Within the sacred domain of the temples there 
were groves, the trees of wlieh were occasionally 
venerated in the same sense as everything else 
connected with the temple Τὰ the Ptolemaic 
period an attempt was made systematically to 
establish this veneration in the case of all temples, 
and thus to melnde the various species of sacred 
frees im the Jists of μα sacra. Thus in 24 
nomes we find the Nile aeacia, in 17 the Cordin 
myra (ἡ. in 16 the “Zizyphus Spena Christi, in 
Io 2 the sycomore, the “μον Phanicea, and 
the Zamarw Nilotica. In atl, 10 species of trees 
appear as sacred, Of these as many as 3 are some- 
times venerated in the same nome (Moldenke, Ueber 
die in altagup. Teaten erwuhnten Baume, 8 1.). So 
fur as we know, the only tree that played a con- 
siderable réle in the temple cult was one that grew 
af Hehopolis near the spot where the sun-ent 
hilled the Apepr serpent. From = this tree the 
Phanix took flight, and on its leaves Thoth or 
Safech inseribed the name of the hing in order 
thus to endue him with everlasting life (ef. Leie- 
bure, Sphinr, v. 11%, 6540). 

The most surprising circumstance in connexion 
with the whole subject of plant worship is that 
the tree whieh is most characteristic of the Nile 
valley, namely the palm, makes its appearance 
only very rarely τῷ the cultus inscriptions. Thus, 
the palm is found instead of the sycomore of Nut 
upon arehef now at Berlin (No. 7322); and a stele 
ab Dorpat (PSBLA xvi. 152) mentions the goddess 
ΓᾺΡ οἵ the Dum palm ; but such notices are only 
execptional, 
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With greater frequency than sacred tiees we 
encounter the anecial gods of corn, who, as noted 
above, are sometames assigned to the train of the 
Nile god. Also the dogma of the resurrection of 
Osiris is brought into connexion with plant life, 
and Osiris awakening to new life is portrayed as a 
mummy lying upon its bach, and with corn sprout- 
ing from 1t.(Papyr. Louvre, v, 27, in Pierret, Joqme 
de la resurrection: reef at) Phike, m= Rosellini, 
Mon, del culto, p. 23). Allunions to this doctrine 
are found as early as the Middle Empire (Birch, 
Coffin of Amana, pl. 276), and then repeatedly in 
the Book of the Dead. Even in the Osiris festivals 
of late times the sprouting of grains of corn from 
the figure of Ositms stil plays a part; and in a 
tomb of the time of Amenoplis m1. proof has been 
discovered by Loret (et. Aphooe ui 100 1.) that it 
was occasionally the practice then, mm connexion 
with baal, to make corn grow from an Mnage 
of Osnis as a kind of pledge of human immot- 
tality. 

(σ) OF city divinities (here must have been a con- 
siderable number, but only one of them is men- 
tioned somewhat frequently, namely the goddess 
of Thebes, who was conceived of as an armed 
worm, and who appears in two forms, namely 
Uas-t ‘Thebes? and ‘she who is there in sight of 
her Jord? (onemally the necropohs of Drah abu 
Negeah; ef. Maspero, A de myth. αι. 40) As 
yet, we know nothing of temples erected in honeuw 
of such personifieations. νοι a foreign city deity 
found admittance into the Evyptian pantheon, 
namely the goddess Kadesh, who denived her 
name from a Syuan city on the Orontes, and 
who comes before us as queen of heaven, mistress 
of all gods, danehter of Ra. She is portrayed, 
with a front view, as a woman standing upon 
a hon. To what foreren deity she ongimaly 
answered, whether a Semitic Astarte in her local 
form as worshipped at ixadesh, or a Plittite god- 
dess, cannot be determined, but the tastion of ler 
portaaiture makes the latter supposition the more 
probate. 

(A) There were also certain baeddings, temples, 
pyramids, aud the Ihe, that were temporarily 
ies as divinities to Whom veneration was 
due. 


(5) DEIFLED ABSTRACT: NOTIONS.—These hold 
a speaal place in the list of Eeyptian objects of 
veneration. Tt would be a mistake to Jook upon 
such deificalion as the result of profound pliulo- 
sophical specufation ; it is simply a development 
of the fundamental idea which never ceased to 
make itself felt in Egypt, namely, that every 
word must have conesponding to 1b a perceptible 
form, a kind of personality, whieh could be por- 
tanyed and, if necessary, Wotshipped. ‘The number 
of abstract notions known as yet trom Jists of gods 
or trom other indications, is pretty large; thie dis 
covery ot fuller lists will no doubt increase the 
number. The base of an altar (now at. ‘Tun, 
pub, in TSBA in, p. 10.) datiny from the 
tune of hing Pepi. (6th dynasty), supplies the 
following group: Day (dru), Year (μέρη μὲ), Δα ΠΥ 
(8), Unendingness (7"et-ta) ; followed by Lite 
(Anch), Stability (7 ἢ), and Joy (/u-t-d>). Further, 
we find here Seemg (dla), and Hearing (Sen), 
and, finully, Right Speaking (Jaa-cher). In other 
inscriptions appear ‘Taste (ἀμ). Vereeption (Sa), 
Stieneth (Us), ete. When itis desired to portray 
these abstract notions, they ale sunply provided 
with «a human form having the appropriate 
written sien on its head, or their ideographic 
hieroglyph sign is drawn with ams and legs ap- 
pended to it, In the temple eult: these forms im 
general svarcely 1eceived actual worship, although 
some of them are mentioned not intrequently 


under the New Empire. A number of abstract 
notions seem to make them appearance as a con- 
nected group αἱ Hermopolis, where the so-called 
eight elementary deities enjoyed Divine honours, 
These eight, divided into tour pairs, each with a 
male and a female, were Eternity (Z/e/), Darkness 
(Ack), Heavenly Water (Nu), Earthly Water of 
Tnundation (of the Nile, Mens): see the Literature 
in Wicdemann, Qrient. Li ty iv. 38tth liom 
this starting - point they tound admittance into 
other temples as well. 

There was only one abstract. notion whieh Ὁ 
itself played a prominent part, namely the god- 
dess Maat, ‘Truth,’ who appears as a woman, with 
the ideogram for Strath? upon her head, She is 
quite materiuistically conceived of; one ean eat 
and drink the truth, in order to become truthful. 
Maat is mentioned fiom the earliest times onwards, 
but, in spite of the widely diflused veneration for 
her, she had seldom a sacritteiml cult of her own. 
When promiment othemls are called ‘priests ot the 
truth,’ this is probably rather a title mtended to 
characterize them as speenilly truthful, and not 
the name of an actual ofhee, Occasionally we 
hear of two Tiuths, in which case there was prob- 
ably in view the distinction between truth τῇ 
netion, ὧδ justice, and mwaid sincerity. The 
goddess of Truth, when represented as human, 
awppems at times blindfolded, because she judges 
Without respect of persons, She conducts the 
dead into the yudement-hall of Osiris, where she 
attends to the weighing of the heart. Jn myth- 
vlogy she plays ne part: and α{ at times she ap- 
pears as the consort of Thoth, this has nothing to 
do with her proper siguifiennee, but rests upon 
later speculation, whieh desned to biing the pod 
of wisdont into conuexion with the truth. A 
similar judgments to be passed on the statement 
that. Masbas a daughter of Ra. This as simply an 
expression of the thought that the light of the 
sup nines the truth to view. None of these 
notions has been tuther worked up (cf. for Maat, 
Stern, “σὴ. Alschr. M77, pp. 8G ἢν, 113 11. ; 
Wiedemann, Aaa. du ἡ] δες Guenet, x. 581 110). 


iw. THe ἀπ —The worship of the deity in 
the temple was concerned, above all, wath the 
charge ot the image ot the god οὐ the sacred animal 
that found w place in the holiest part of the brild- 
ing, the waos ‘The door leading to the aeos, ΟἹ 
the barred gate giving aecess to Che god-anunal, 
was fastened by a priest every evening with a 
strip of papyrus, the ends of which were smeared 
with clay and a stamp impressed upon them. The 
following morning it was one of (he fist sacred 
dunetions to break this seal, and thus to renew the 
possibility of σου θὰ between the deity and 
nan, Πρ ἀπε thin ceremony and others which 
accompanied or followed the breaking of the seal, 
we we informed through the ritual books of νὰ 1- 
ous temples whieh have come down to us, and 
Which deseribe the various sacred duties to be 
performed on the morning of cach day We have 
the ritual at Abydos, in the time of Seti, 10] 
Osuis, Isis, Torus, Amon, Rae Πα παν and 
Ptah (publ. by Miniette m sibydos, i. 34-86); at 
Kanak (in the Hall of Pillars. back wall), ftom 
the time of Seti το, tor Amon-Ra (not vet publ ). 
Then there are isolated pieces ; mostly with reler- 
ence to oval visits to the temple, contaiming also 
pictues of the various ceremonies, mostly im the 
correct oider, but furnished with abbreviated 
legends. These are to be met with on most 
temple walls, on the outside of the acoy, temple 
doors, Gbelisks, ete. Further texts may be found 
in Papyr. Berlin 55 [now 3055] tor Amon, and 14 
and 53 [now 3014 and 3053] tour Mut, both dating 
from the time of the 2th dynasty (publ. in 
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Hieratische Papyr, aus der Nonigl. Mus. su 
Berlin, i., Leipzig, 1896-1901) ; ef. Lemm, 2 ἐμοί. 
buch des Ammondunstes, Leipzig, 1882; and Moret, 
Le ritucl du culte divin journaler en Ivqypte, 
Paris, 1902. For the parallel texts of the ritual 
for the dead, ef. especially Schiaparelli, 74. Libro 
dea Funeral, ii, Where numerous examples are 
given; for the meaning and transiation of the 
Jatter texts, ef. Maspero, 2. de myth. ας 2831. A 
mumber of the statements that come under the 
present category are already found in the Pyranud 
textsol the Gthdynasty. These surviving accounts 
of the ritual show that the ceremonies were newly 
(he same in almost all Keyptrun temples. 

There is first a brief andication of the vitnal act, 
to be performed, with a picture of it also when the 
text happens to be engraved in rehet on (he temple 
wall, and then follow the terms of the prayer 
Which the priest is to utter as he performs each 
of the acts named. These prayers consist almost 
eaclusively of invocations of the deity, without 
any further point of interest, whereas the acts 
themselves have a hicher significance, as they let 
us see What was the tom of the ancient Mey piiun 
divine service. ‘They show at the sume time that 
the latter was very much of one east, tor the same 
ccremonies as were performed before the cod every 
morning were performed also by the hing when 
he nought a great oflerime to the temple in. the 
hope of obtaming fiom the god in return the pro- 
mise of victory over huis enemies, joy. strength, or 
everlasting life. Much the swine usaces were fol- 
lowed, moreover, when the obyeet was to reani- 
mate a dead man, that he might be able to enter 
the world beyond and eat and drink there. We 
ἀπο eo more fully into these ceremonies here, 
prt we must speak of them order :—(1) There 
was fiist the ‘stoking or rubbine of the fire,’ 
ae. a spark was generated by stiking a flint or 
rubbing diy pieces of wood against each other, 
and this spark was regarded as Divine and as an 
elivence of the eye of the sim-sod Horus Τὺ 
finnished the means of Tighting the temple and 
of handling the tire for the burnt-oflerine. The 
latter was the πὰ objeet, for now follow: (2) 
(he tahkine hold of the eenser, (8) the plaeme ot 
the meense-contiimer on the censer, (4) the eastine 
of the gneense into the flame.  ‘Phereupon (5. 6) 
the ministrunt advanced to the elevated place, the 
geeos, (7) loosed the band that tastened its door, 
(Ὁ) broke the seal. (6) opened the wees, and thus 
(10) made the face of the god dinsclt visible, and 
(11) looked upon the god. Reverently (l2 17) he 
cast limself upon the ground, raised hlumselt, aid 
repeated the plostration a muaiber of thacs, heep- 
ine tus face all the while turned towards the 
auch, and then (18, 19) commenced a hymn of 
praise to the god. When this was ended, a series 
of offerings were presented to the god > first of all 
(20) ἃ muanture of off and honey, with wlueh it was 
customary fo anoint the images of the gods, and 
then (21) incense. Adter this the purest: stepped 
back from the aos into the adjoining room of the 
temple, where (22) he uttered a short prayer. 
Then (28, 24) he took Jus place onee more mn trout 
of the neous, and (25) solemnly praying ascended 
the steps which led from the temple floor to the 
level of the mterior of the vas, Whereas he had 
hitherto steed lower than the deity, he now telt 
himself, after performing the above-mentioned 
ceremonies, to be on an equal footing with Jim, 
and might thus stand on the same level. But 
seareely had he taken this step when he was 
revved once more with awe of the god, whose 
countenance was now distinetly visilde (26, 27), 
he looked upon him (28), and repeated the pros- 
tiations he had previously performed (29-34). 
Then he buined incense (30, 36), and uttered one 
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or more prayers and hymns in honour of the god 
(37-41). A figure of the goddess of ‘Truth was now 
presented to the god (42), who, in order to be 
truthful, must receive the tiuth into himself by 
eating or diinking. Then followed an incense- 
oflering, meant not only for the god who was the 
speeml object. of worship, but for all his com- 
panions who shared the veneiution of the temple 
(13). ‘Then began the puritying and clothing of 
the god. First of all the priest laid both his hands 
upon the god himself (44), then upon the upper 
side of the case In which the figure was placed, in 

oider to eflect its purifications as well (45). Then 

he purified the deity with four libation - pitchers 

full of water (46) and with four red pitchers full 

of water (17), fumigated hin with meense (45), 

hiought a white sash (49) and put it on the god 

(60). Then he put on him, successively, a green, 

a Inielt-ared, and a dark-1ed sash (51-58), after 

Which he nought to lim two kinds of ointment 

(51, 55), then green and black eye-paint. (56, 57), 

an act Wlich was followed by scattering dust 

before the god (58), in order thereby to make 

even the spot, on which the god or the sacred 

animal steod, clean. The priest neat walked four 

tames round the god (60), and this ceremony ex- 

plains why the temple πο oeenqgied a detached 

position in the sanctuary, namely, mm order that 

this walkie round it amght be possible. At the 

close of this performance the presentation of offer- 

ngs again took place. Mist the god reeeived 

hatron with which he was purified (60), then he 

was fumigated with incense (61), and underwent 

& purtheation with Jour grains of a substance 

brought from the south, and then with four grains 

of the same from the north (62, 68), then a puriti- 

‘vation with water (64), followed by a fumigation 

With ordinary incense, and another with the Anti 

incense trom Arabia (65, 66). Here ended the 

recuar Divine service. 

The object of all these acts was to clothe and to 
μιν the god. "Phe latter porut was considered 
pnpottant, because the Eeyptiuns in all matters of 
religon lad special stress upon bodily cleanness. 
Washings of every hind were requiaed before any 
stered transaction; even the gods must wash theim- 
selves repeatedly if they desue to consult the sacred 
books. Fumuneating and rubbing with ointment 
also come under the category of purifieation, 16 
bens the custom i the Nile valley ἰὼ μοι πιὸ 
onescH) before important Chansaetions of a ὦν] 
as well as a relieioun eharaeter The man who 
above all had to wash limselt wets the priest, 
who was accordingly desienated ‘the clean’? (ad, 
web), the ideoeram tor which ds a man over whom 
water is poured οὐ who finds himselt besade water, 
in allusion to these frequent washings 

In addition to the puritying, the supplying of 
food and daink to the cod οἱ to the sacred animal 
played a piartin the cultus; but here we have no 
extensive books of ritual to tell us in detsal, for 
Instance, abont the prayers to be uttered im con- 
hevion With the pertormance of the various vets. 
No doubt, all this was resulated by as exact a code 
of coremonil as the actions and prayers connected 
with the clothing and the purityine of the god, 
Indecatd also to other religious cesemonies we are 
Without the prescuptions ae to the oeeasions and 
the οὐ of processions, Dburnt-oflerines, and 
various conseerations, “There are merely atiusions 
In the inseuptions, but these show that here too 
everything Was fixed by a hard-and-tast ule instead 
of bemy left to the diseretion οἱ the individual 
Worshipper or the temple college. 


WV. CONCEPTIONS OF A FUPURE LIE. (1) The 
notions as to a world beyond (el Wiedemann, 


Lhe Kealms of the Egyptian Dead, London, 1901), 


ee mained 
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primarily connected in the Nile valley with the 
sun and his 24-hours’ course. The sun rises in 
the east in the morning, and sails in his bark to 
the west; for the motion of the sun, like that of 
all the heavenly bodies, is conceived of by the 
Egyptians as eflected by a vessel, the waters on 
which it sails being sometimes viewed as a heavenl 
ocean, and sometimes as a Nile that flows through 
the brazen heaven. The sun- bark is generally 
supposed to be carried along by the stream, re- 
quiring mercly to be steered ; it is only exception- 
ally that it is represented as drawn by jackals which 
run on both banks of the heavenly stieam. In the 
eabin of the bark sits the sun-god, while other gods 
man the vessel. The day voyage lasts 12 hours, 
that is to say, the Egyptians divided the time from 
sunrise to sunset into 12 equal parts, these being 
consequently, as a matter of course, longer in 
summer than in winter. 

The sun sets in the west, and commences now 
upon a subterrancan stream its mght voyage, which 
also lasts 12 hous. The whole voyage of the sun 
is compared by the Egyptians to the life of man. 
The god is born in the morning, giows old duiing 
his course, sinks in the evening, as an old man, 
into the night, to rise again as a new god the 
following morning. Usually the whole process 
is accomplished, as indicated above, within four 
and twenty hours; more rarely, instead of this, 
it is spread over a whole year or over longe: 
periods of 365 and more years. Wherever the 
sun comes, he finds gods and spirits, but the 
distribution of these bemes over heaven, earth, 
and the under world is variously conceived of at 
different times. 

(2) As to the dwelling-place of the gods them- 
selves we have only meagre data. In the matter of 
the eultus, apart from the offerimes which were daily 
oflered to the sun upon open air altars, the whole 
concern was with the embodiments of the gods that 
dwelt. in the temples. Lf Doppelqangers who did 
not dwell on euth were postulated for these, they 
were spoken of withont any precise localizing of 
them, or they were called by such general titles as 
“lord of heaven or earth or Eeypt,’ ete. In later 
times, in addition to this, the various gods are 
frequently conceived of pantheistically as inhabit- 
ing the whole world. Thus it is said (Hotrrach, 
Lamentations & Isis, pl. 5, 1. 2) of Osiris: ‘The 
heaven contains thy soul, the earth contains 
thy forms, the under world (Vuat) contains thy 
secrets” A dwelling-place of the gods in the 
sense of the Greck Olympus is unknown to the 
Egyptians. 

(3) Far more numerous than the statements 
regarding the abodes of gods are those about the 
region Which was believed to be the place of so- 
journ of dead men when they were awakened to 
new life. This region is variously placed — 

(a) Above the earth, in heaven.—Dillcrent views 
prevailed as to how the soul succeeded in gaining 
admittance into the sun-bark among the sturs or 
into the spreading Plain of the Blessed. According 
to some, the soul, immediately upon a man’s death, 
hastened to the west to the spot where the sun 
sank through a narrow opening into the deep, and 
there clambered into the solar bark. On board of 
the latter it passed through the under world, and 
the following morning rose to heaven. Others 
believed in a ladder, by whose aid the soul could 
climb to heaven. Another set of notions attached 


themselves to the cremation of the dead ; the soul 

was supposed to ascend with the smoke from the 

burning corpse. But the most widely diffused view 

was that the soul had the form of a bird, that of 

kings being in the form of a hawk, that of other 

men in that of a bird with a human head. 
EXTRA VOL.—I3 
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where gods and the dead have their home, are | shape it left the body as it grew cold in death, and 


flew upwards. 

On reaching beaven, the soul dwelt in the com- 
pany of the gods and of the souls that had annved 
there before it. ILow a place was assigned αὖ here 
is a question on which the Key ptians in general 
do not appear to have had settled convictions. 
Only the Pyramids of the 5th and 6th dynasties 
notice it, the dead Pharaoh being here represented 
as scizing the supremacy of the other world by 
force. With the aid of lis servants he captures 
the gods on his arrival, causes them to be 
slaughtered and cooked, and devows them along 
with their souls and attributes, crowns and brace- 
Jets. In this way their magical power passes over 
to him, and he becomes the nightiest of the gods. 
The texts give πὸ indication, it is true, of how he 
was able to maintain this position against a subse- 
quently dying Pharaoh, or to avoid being himself 
captured and eaten in turn. 

(ὁ) Under the earth.—Vere lay Duat, ‘the deep,’ 
which the sun passed through by night, and whieh 
was divided intu 12 parts, coriesponding to the 19 
hours of night. These were separated from one 
another by doors, ΟἹ, according to another view, by 
massive yates. This realm is desertbed in words 
and illustrated by pictures in a number of texts, 
notably in the Book of Am-Duat, “that which 18 
in the deep,’ and the Book of the Gates, the be- 
cinnimes of which go back to the Middle Empire, 
bnt which were widely cireulated above all in 
Thebes from the 18th to the 20th dynasty. = In 
later times they were less frequently copied. 
While their accounts are similar im their funda- 
mental ideas, there are far-reaching differences m 
details. ‘Through the midst of Juat flows a Nile, 
upon which floats the bark containing the ram- 
headed night sun. On the banks to right and left 
were found innumerable demons of the most varied 
forms, men, amuuals, especially serpents, or hy brid 
forms, human and animal. Many of them attend 
upon the sun, aiding lim in his course. Others, 
with the great Apep. serpent at their head, labour 
to destioy the sun, but are always overcome, 
although this does not. prevent their always com- 
neneme afresh the confhiet of darkness with light— 
a conflict whose end the Hyvyptians never attempted 
to portiay, and probably never expected. 

The souls of men joined the sun in the west 
when he entered Duat. The god assigned them 
fields in the various divisions, Here they lived 
under conditions that were τὰ general far from 
enyoyzeble, and had to render help to the god on 
subsequent nights. Hach of them had the benefit 
of only a single hour’s sunshine upon their land, 
As soon as the god had left: any division, night 
reigned in it, illuminated at most by the seas of 
fie in which enemies of the sun-god were burned, 
or by fite-vonnting serpents.  Qnriginally it was 
held that all nen, good and bad, kings and subjects, 
would experience much the same lot τὰ these 
regions. Only those who were expert in magic 
might escape from Duaé and pursue their journey 
in company with the sun (ill they reached a new 
day. In later times Duat became the scene ΟἹ a 
process of judgment, in which sentence was po- 
nounced concerning good and evil. The good 
were then allowed to till the ficlds, the bad were 
punished by being plunged in scas of water and 
fire. 

Similar and as little reassuring is the account of 
the future world contained also in other Eyyptian 
works; hence, above all, the numerous exhorta- 
tions to enjoy life which were m vogue from 
ancient times down to the closing period of Egyp- 
tian history. Here the future world is presented 
as a land of sleep and darkness, whose inhabitants 
recognize neither father nor mother, in which they 
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pine for water and fresh air, and where there is ἃ 
reign of absolute death, which shows no tenderness 
to its worshippers, and regards not the offerer of 
sacrifice. 

(c) On the earth.—On this theory the realm of the 
dead appears to have been for long sought in the 
north, in the Delta. This Plain of Peace or Phun 
of Aalu (i.e. ‘of marsh plants’; later, by popular 
etymology, explained as Plain ‘of worms’), as it 
was called, was thought of as a district traversed 
by a stream and divided by numerous canals and 
river-arms Into islands, which were the abode of 
the gods and the dead. The latter were mainly 
occupied with agriculture, which provided them 
with the necessary food. When itie Delta came 
to be better known, the realm of the dead was 
naturally banished from it. At first it} moved 
further north, still continuing on carth, but was 
alterwards transferred to heaven, being located in 
the region of the Great Bear. 

In that form of Egyptian conceptions of the 
future world which prevailed in later times, above 
all in the Osirian faith, a realm of the dead, simi- 
Jarly thought of and named, lies in another quarter 
of the heavens, in the west, where the sun sets. 
Whether this notion is as old as that of the dwell- 
ing of the dead in the north—which appears most 
likely—or was of later origin, cannot be made out 
from the texts. From the time of the Middle 
Empire the adherents of the Osirian system are 
likewise at one regarding the western situation of 
the Plain of Aalu. The dead man, before he could 
arrive there, must first traverse the desert. In 
his earthly form, with the traveller’s staff in his 
hand, he set out on his journey, conmencing, 
according to the commonest view, at Abydos, from 
which a number of caravan roads ran to the west. 
Hunger and thirst threatened him; with Divine 
help he procured refreshment from the presiding 
deilies of isolated trees; by means of magical 
formule he overcame the serpents which beset 
him, and the exocodiles which filled the streams 
he had to pass through. He was aided by the 
same kind of formule also when he wished to pass 
ternible demons, or had to go through mysterious 
rooms, or was terrified by all hinds of dangers. 
These formule, consequently, appeared to be in- 
dispensably necessary for reaching the life beyond ; 
iit they were collected into a compilation called 
by modern scholars the Book of the Dead. From 
the time of the Middle Empire it was a favourite 
practice to commit these formule to the grave along 
with the body of the deceased, inscribing them at 
times on the walls of the tomb or on the coffin, 
at other times entrusting them to the corpse itself, 
written on papyrus or on the swathings of the 
mummy. In the various copies extant the terms 
of the formulw are approximately the same, but 
their order varies very hea uently. The Kgyptians 
did not. mark off the road to the world beyond 
with geographical precision; the notions on this 
subject changed again and again ; the order of the 
demons to be encountered and of the various 
realms of the gods is not the same. Only the 
starting - point is given, the western mountain- 
chain of Lit and the goal, the Hall of Judg- 
ment, in which the verdict is pronounced on the 
dead (see below, p. 1975). If this was favourable, 
they entered the Plain of Aalu, to dwell there for 
ever, or at least to find a home, which they left 
only if it was their own wish to do so. In the 
latter event, they could assume any other form 
they pleased, visit the earth, or even change them- 
selves into gods. 

(4) The Osirian doctrine of tmmortality.—We 
have already noticed in the preceding pages a con- 
siderable number of Egyptian conceptions of the 
future life. In this matter there was no uniform 


It appears to 
have been a generally accepted dogma that man’s 
life endures for ever ; but this was represented and 
developed by each nome in conjunction with its 
own religious conceptions, without any regard to 
the possible prevalence of contradictory notions 
amongst their neighbours. ΤΠ. even went further 
than this in their want of syste’n. The very same 
individuals occasionally regarded views of the future 
life which were logically self-contradictory as 
equally legitimate, and gave them a place side by 
side in their funeral texts. We must here pass 
over a long list of such doctrines, amd rest content 
with giving a short account of the most important 
of them—a dogma which alrendy played a part in 
the caihest period of Egyptian history, and became 
from c. 2000 B.C. the prevailing conception of the 
future life, till, finally, in the first millennium 1:0. 
it was practically the only doctrine on the subject 
that was taken account of by the great mass of the 
Egyptian people. 

(a) This doctrine connects itself with the fortunes 
of the god Osiris. The first biography of this god we 
»ossess comes from the post-Christian period, being 
joan in Plutarch’s de Jside et Osiride ; but allu- 
sions in the monuments show that much the same 
story of his hfe was known as early as the Old 
Empire. It is true that, besides this main narra- 
tive, there were a number of others wlueh showed 
deviations in details. Above all, the conceptions 
regarding the most, important episode in the μο ἡ 
existence, namely his resiwirection, diflered very 
widely, especially in the later teats. This may 
be due to the fact that, now that the QOsiian 
doctrine was the prevailmy one, the attempt was 
inade to assimilate to it other doctrines of im- 
mortality, which originally started from other 
divine conceptions, or, conversely, to assimilate 
the Osirian loctaue itself to these heterogeneous 
processes of thought. The most widely current 
version, however, continued, to all appearance, to 
be that handed down by Plutarch, witeh is essen- 
tially as follows :— 

Rhea (Nut), the consort of Helios (Ita), had 
sexual relations with Kionos (Seb). Helios ob- 
served this, and Jaid a curse upon her to the 
eflect that she should not give birth to a child in 
any month of the year. But Hermes (Thoth), 
who was also in love with the goddess, succeeded 
in evading the enuise. He won from Selene (Aah) 
at. dranghts the 70th part of each day, and formed 
from these δ interealary days, whieh he placed at 
the end of the year. Osis was born on the first 
of these days, Aroeiis (Kler-ur, the elder Horus) on 
the second, Set on the tlurd, Isis on the fourth, 
Nephthys on the fifth. Osiis and Arvciis pass 
for children of Helios, Isis of Hermes, Set and 
Nephthys of Kronos. According to some accounts, 
Osiris and Isis had already intercourse im their 
mother’s womb, the result being the birth of 
Arocris. In genera] Osiris and Isis appear as one 
married couple, Set and Nephthys as another. 
After a time Usiris became hung of Kgypt, ruled 
mildly, gave laws, taught the doctrines concerning 
the gods, and then journeyed over the world as 
an introducer of civilization. On his return he 
was niurdered, on the 170} of Athyr, in the 28th 
year of his life or his reign, by Set, who had 
associated with him as fellow-conspirators 72 men 
and a queen of Ethiopia named Aso. Isis’ grief 
was profound, but she found a companion in 
Anubis, a son of Osiris and Nephthys. Besides, 
she had herself a son by Osiris, namely Horus, 
who later became a helper to her after having 
during lis youth been often threatened with 
danger at the hands of Set. According to Plu- 
tarch, Isis discovered the coffin in which Set had 
deposited Osiris, at Byblos in Phoenicia, and 


system of belief in the Nile vallgy. 
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brought it from there to Egypt. Set, however, 
found the coflin which had been concealed by Isis, 
tore the corpse of Osiris to pieces, and scattered 
them. When Isis discovered this outrage, she 
searched for the different parts of her husband's 
corpse, and, wherever she found one of them, 
erected an Osiris tomb. Then she and Horus 
commenced a campaign against Set, which ended 
in the victory of Horus. By way of appendix 
Plutarch states that Isis had intercourse even with 
the dead Osiris, the result of which was the birth 
of Harpocrates (Her-pe-chrut, ‘Horus the child’). 

When we look more closely at the treatment of 
the corpse of Osiris, as described in Plutarch’s 
narrative, we are struck with one feature which 
points to a mixing up of originally different 
accounts of the fate of the corpse. At first the 
latter rests as a whole in the coftin, then it is 
cut in pieces, and, finally, the pieces are again 
brought together. As a matter of fact, we have 
here a reflexion of the chief points in the Egyp- 
tian treatment of dead bodies; the only feature 
wanting is cremation, which in the earliest times 
was practised in the case of kings, and later 
occurs sporadically and in connexion with human 
srcrifice. This omission must be due to the cir- 
cumstance that, at the time when the Osizian 
doctrine was attaining to full vigour, cremation 
was no longer sufhviently in vorue to demand 
consideration. During the Naqada period, a dis- 
memberment of the corpse was customary at 
burial. In the Pyramid era this was generally re- 
placed by the burial of the whole body, which αὐ 
was sought at the same time to preserve irom decay 
by a more or less complete process of embalming. 
During this same period we find also a transition 
form, by which the corpse was first allowed to 
decompose, and then the bones were collected and 
placed again in the proper order of a skeleton. 
At a Jater period the custom that had practically 
exclusive sway in the Nile vulley was that of 
embalming, which then came in general to be 
regarded as that. apphed to Osiris. During the 
rocess of embalming the latter, Nephtbys and 
Vie were said to have sung dirges over the god, in 
order to aid in his resurrection; and a similar 
practice for a like purpose was followed also in 
connexion with human interments (see the texts 
in Horrack, Lamentations @lsis et de Nephthys, 
Paris, 1866; Budge, Archeologia, Vii. LLIN, 6511 
The festivals in commemoration of the burial and 
the resurrection of Osiris at the end of the month 
Choiak are portrayed at Denderah; cf. Loret, 
fiec. de trav. rel. ἃ Phigypt. ii. 43h, iv. 21 Π, 
ν. 8549). 

In addition to the embalming of the god, we 
hear of the reconstruction of luis body. This con- 
nects itself with the erecting of his spinal column, 
and a festival in its honour was held on the 30th 
of Choiak especially at Busizis in Lower Egypt. 
Finally, side by side with this there lingers on till 
the latest times the conception of the dismember- 
ment, in consequence of which various parts of 
Osiris’ body remained at different ae in the 
land, and continued to be venerated as relics in 
the particular temples, the so-called Serapeums, 
Upon this theory, then, there was no such collec- 
tion of the parts of the body as is referred to by 
Plutarch. Thus the head of the vod was said to 
be preserved at Memphis, the neck at Letopolis, 
the heart at Athribis. There is, however, no fixed 
system in the matter; occasionally the same parts 
rest at different places, according to the tradition 
of the temples concerned. Thus the head, for 
instance, is claimed not only for Memphis but for 
Abydos, and the legs are catalogued as Divine 
relics at a plurality of sanctuaries. 

(ὁ) Taken as a whole, Osiris stands in Egypt for 


the prototype of the man who after a virtuous life 
nust die, but who afterwards rose again to life for 
ever. Even in carly times, moreover, an influence 
on the conception of Osiris entered from the side of 
the sun-religion. This movement appears to have 
originated at ΔΙΒΠΊΕΝΙΝ, Where Osiris was identi- 
fied with Sokaris, the local god of the dead and of 
the sun, --in Abydos this amalgamation rarely 
meets us. Then, when the sun-worship was cen- 
tralized in Ra, the latter assumed the character of 
a parallel to Osis. ‘The custom prew up of iden- 


titying the fate and the death of Osirs with the 
fate of the sun; and, as the old Osis myth was 


also retained, duplicate dates weie thus obtained 
for the period of the year that marked the occur- 
rence of the dillerent events in the life of Osiris, 
For instance, the murder of Osiris fell, accoiding 
to Papyrus Sallier iv. (19th dynasty) and Plutarch, 
upon the 17th of Athyr. Numerous other teats 
(from the 18th dynasty onwards), on the other 
hand, transter this event to the end of the month 
Choiak, the period of the shortest days of the 
year, within which the death and the regenera- 
tion of the sun ate accomphshed. It is this con- 
tamination between the Osiris and the sun-god 
myths that expluns low Osiris, from being a 
human king of divine descent, becomes 2 complete 
yod. Thus a tert of the 18th dynasty describes 
him in detailed fashion as creator of the world 
(see above, p. 179"), although, remarkably enough, 
it contains also copious allusions to the usual 
Osiris myth, and remarks: ‘Isis the glorious, the 
avenger of her brother (Osiris), sought him and 
rested not. while she jonrneyed through this land 
full of grief; she ceased not until she had found 
him ; ἃ wind she stirred up with her feathers, a 
breeze she created with her wings ; she performed 
the panegyries usual at burial; she raised up the 
wearied parts of him whose heart is still (the dead 
Osnis); she took his seed and fashioned an heir 
for herself) The catraordinary method by which 
Horus is here generated after the death of his 
father is mentioned also in Plutarch, and meets 
us alieudy in the Pyramid texts. This was a 
matter of faith then durimg the whole period of 
Egyptian Instory, and is even frequently (in 
Abydos and Dendetah) the subject of pictorial 
eon (ct. Wiedemann, tec. de trav. rel. 
aU Egypt. »x. 134ih). 

(ὦ Ositis in his lifetime had been a king on earth, 
after his death he became ruler in the world be- 
yond. He there passed judgment on the dead, 
to him were presented the prescribed offerings 
which were meant to procure food and drink for 
the dead. His sisters Isis and Nephthys play no 
r6le in the world beyond. In general, Set, the 
murderer of the god, is ot course tabooed there, 
and hence his name is avoided in sepulchral texts. 
This is carried so far that king Seti L, in the in- 
scriptions on his tomb, in writing his own name, 
everywhere replaces the Set by Osims. Tt is true 
that alongside of the usual tradition a wholly 
different class of conceptions is found attached tu 
the god Set. In Tanis, for instance, he is regarded 
asa good god and a favourite of the sun-god, on 
whose behalf he pierces with his lance the Apepi 
serpent—in contrast, again, to the 'Theban con- 
ception, in which Set himsclf corresponds essen- 
tially to the Apepi serpent. This diflerence is 
probably connected with the circumstance that at 

‘hebes one started from the original torm of the 
Osiris myth, where Set appears as the murderer of 
Osiris ; whereas, at ‘Tunis, Set or Sutech, as god of 
the desert and of foreign parts, was amalgamated 
with the foreign god Baal, who was thought of as 
the sun-god, the result of which was that in this 
roundabout way Set assumed a wholly altered 
character. 
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Of far more morn in the future world than 
Set is the jachal- god Anubis, who is generally 
presented as ἃ son of Osiris and Nephthys, but 
occasionally also as a son of Ra. He had aided 1515 
and directed the embalming of Osis. Accord- 
ing to the usual view, he was one of the guides of 
the dead, whom he, alternating in this function 
with Thoth, conducted into the judgment-hall of 
Osiris. His cult had no great vogue, wherens 
in early times a prominent part was played by 
another jackal-god Ap-uat (see above, p. 183). 
The worship of the latter had its centies at Lyeco- 
pele in Upper Egypt and Lycopolis im the Delta. 
n consequence of this double local worship, we 
frequently hear of two gods of the same name, 
who are called, respectively, ‘Ap-uat of the south’ 
and ‘Ap-uat of the north,’ and, further, by a 
combination of Ap-uat with Anubis, two jackals 
are frequently portrayed upon steles of the dead 
as canine of the under world. 

(2) The doctrine of immoitality attached to the 
name of Osiris is the best known to us of all the 
Egyptian conceptions of the future life. To it is 
devoted the so-called Book of the Dead, whose 
oldest. texts date from the Middle Empire (ef. 
Lepsius, Aeclteste Terte des Todtenbuchs, VWerlin, 
1867; Birch, Ayyploin Yeats of the Cogn of 
Amamu, London, 1886; Lepsius, Denkm. 11. OSL, 
145-148 ; Maspero, Mem. de la Moss. du Caire, 1. 
155f. (‘These texts show a great resemblance to 
the Pyrnumid texts which Maspero published in Les 
inscriptions des Pyramides de Saggarah, ,Paris, 
1591, a reprint from dire, de trav. rel. ἃ ULgypt., 
vols, iii-aiv.]). Its period of bloom, to which 
belong the copies that are relatively freest. from 
verbal errors and best Ulustiated, falls within the 
period from the ISth to the 20th dynasty (for the 
teats see Naville, Das aeqyp. Todtenbiuch der I8-20 
Dynastiv, Berlin, 1886 ; Je Page Renouf, Macsimile 
of the Papyris of Ant, London, 1890 [2nd ed. by 
Budee, 1894-1895, with Introduction and 'Transla- 
tion]; Budge, Hucsimiles of the Papyri of Hunefer, 
οἷοι, London, 1899 famong them notably the very 
important text of the Papyrus of Nu}. Transla- 
tions have been published by Ile Pave Renonf in 
PSEA xv. iY Decently continued by Naville]; 
Budge, The Book of the Dead, 3 vols., London, 
1808 [abridged ed. under same title, London, 1901}. 
Renouf's notes are mamly on the language ; Budge 
discusses also the history of the Bouk of the Dead, 
with the later and the supplementary texts). In 
later times many passaves were no longer intelli- 
gible to the scribes, who, accoidingly, frequently 
woduced very faulty copies. To this category 
elon the ‘Turin exemplar (emanating from the 
Ptolemaic period) published by Lepsius, which is 
now used as the basis jor citations foil the Book 
of the Dead (Lepsius, Zoudtenduch der Aequpter, 
Berlin, 1819). A similar but less complete text is 
found in the Papyrus Cadet used by Champollion, 
and published in the Description d'Egyp. Ant. ii. 
972-75. Translations, mainly based on the ‘Turin 
exemplar, have been published by Bireh (in Bun. 
sen’s Hgypt’s Place in Universat History, ν. 123 (1 
and Pierret (Le Luirre des Morts, Puris, 1881). 

Ata lute period, from about B.c. 1000 onwards, 
there grew up, side by side with the Book of the 
ead, numerous religious compilations, based upon 
the same doctrines, and utilizing the Book itself 
asa source. Thus we have the various Books of 
‘Breathing,’ the Book of ‘Journeying throuch 
Eternity,’ the Book of ‘May my name flomish,’ 
and the like. (Texts of this class have been pub- 
lished and discussed by, amongst others, Maspero, 
Les momies royales de Deir el-Bahari, p. 5944. ; 
ef. Budge, The Book of the Dead, 1898, ii. pp. 
elxxxiii ff. [text of Nesi-Chunsu}; Horrack, Livre 
des Respirations, Paris, 1877 [another text in 
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Budge, dec. p. exev ff., publ. by Py 
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Book of the Dead of Ἠπποίου] θε Budge with the 
‘Das Buch vom Durchwandeln dct. yon Bergmann, 
Sdzungsber. der Wiener Akad. 8Gsy Ewigkeit in 


Licblein, Le Livre Equpticn ‘ Que marygg, p. 369 


rise, Leipzig, 1895; Papyrus Louvre, Sgn nom flew- 


τ . Ty 
ed. by Wiedemann in Ileratische Teate, Ὁ. Νο, 3283, 
1879). These works help in some measure v rLoipars 
up facunee in the conceptions of the Book oatuto fi 


Dead. Further supplements, emanating fromy af the 
sine cicle of ideas, are furnished by the ritu by ¢ 


he 


for the process of embalming (Rhind Papyri, ass als 


by Bireh, London, 1863, and Brugseh, Leipz mt ed. 


1865; a ‘Shieratic Papyrus from Vienna’ in vant 
Beremann’s Hieratische Terte, Vienna, 188’ in 
texts from Gizeh and Paris in Maspero’s Méme 
sur quelques papyrus du Lowvre, Pars, 1875) ane 
for the ceremonies at the door of the tomb (Sehiz. 
nuelli, Lebro det Funerali, Turin, 1881-1890; cit 
Marner: Et. de myth. i. 283 11). e 

‘These texts yield: an uncommonly larce numbe 
of notices with 1cference to the notions of ins 
mortality that attached to Osiris, but they con- 
tuin nothing like a systematic Osirian religion. 
This is due to the circumstance that from first to 
last the Book of the Dead was a collection of 
hymns to gods and of magical formulie, which 
were based upon the most diverse fundamental 
doctrimes, and were united in a single woik with- 
out any attempt being made to remove the con- 
tradictions and establish a harmony. <As time 
went on, this compilation always received fresh 
accessions in the shape of Independent passages ; 
anid, in addition to this, the allendy existing texts 
were constantly being expanded at every turn, 
without any regard to the harmony of the various 
doctrines expressed. 

(6) Thus the same confusion that reigns in 
Egy ptian religion in general, prevails also in the 
Book of the Dead and its supplementary tents. 
lt is impossible here to illustiate this in detail; 
we must be content to sketch briefly the principal 
features of the Osirian faith, passing over all 
incidental points and particular deviations. 

Originally, the adherents of Osiris appear to 
have held, in accordance with the teaching of the 
Book of the Dead, that the dead man as a whole 
would enter upon the way to the world beyond. 
The name Osnis—and this custom persisted 
thiough the whole course of Egyptian history - 
was then given to him, in the hope that, like th 
fod Gsitis, he would attain to immoitality. Ih 
earlier times, so far as we know, the deceased wags 
always thought of as male. It was only at a later 
period, after ὦ 500 B.C., that women began to haye 
thei sex left to them, and to be sometimes calljed 
in the funeral teats by the name Hathor instead 
of Osiris. : 

As experience proved more and more that mym- 
mies did not leave the sepulchres, a distinction 
was drawn between the mummy (cha) and {the 
Ositis; the former remained in. the coffin, 1 the 
Jatter passed to the Plain of Aalu. All ‘the 
same, however, the two were thought of as essen- 
tually identical. The mummy was equipped for 
the journey to the world beyond, the necessary 
amulets and magical formule were given to it, 
the tomb was so arranged that it could serve ag a 
dwelling-place of the Osiris, and offerings of food 
and drink were put in it. 

While, on the above view, the immortal part of 
the deceased, his soul as we should say, was an 
Osiris, Lhought of as with an earthly human form, 
In other places the soul was quite differently con- 
ceived. Mat these divergent views were, even at 
an early, and still more fully at a later, period 
amalgamated with the Osiris conception just men- 
tioned, without on that account being completely 
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given up. Thus it came about that a man was 
credited with a number of souls that pursued their 
course side by side. It was then supposed that in 
the man’s lifetime these souls were united, while 
at death they forsook the corpse and sought, each 
one independently, the way to the next world. 
If they succeeded in this, and if the deceased was 
found righteous when tried before Osiris, his souls 
once more united within him and lived with him 
in the Plain of Aalu, as they had once done on 
earth. The fact that these part-souls are bor- 
rowed from originally independent doctrines, ex- 
plains how the views of their nature event 
clash and contiadict one another, and, above all, 
how ἃ number of attributes are ascribed to several 
of the part-souls. Lere, ayain, there is a complete 
lack of any systematic harmonizing of the various 
doctrines, which must of necessity be logically 
contradictory. Besides, it is to be remarked that 
the texts in general do not introduce all the part- 
souls at once, and that now one and now another, 
according to place and time, came more to the 
front. The following is a list of the most im- 
portant of them, along with some notes on the 
main significance attributed to each of them (ef. 
Wiedemann, The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of 
the Inmortality of the Soul, London, 1895, and 
‘Le Livre des Morts’ in the A7uséon, xv. 40 11.) :— 

Ke had the same form as the man, and corre- 
sponded to the Osins, standing in much the same 
relution to the man as that in which the word 
stands to the thing, the name to the person. The 
ka was born with the man, and could, even during 
his lifetime, sy pees itself from him to a certain 
extent: thus Amecnophis 01. honoured his own ka 
ax a god. After a man’s death, the ka could at 
any time return into the mummy, animate it, and 
assume the dignity of the ‘xa living in his coflin.’ 
For the most part, the cult of the dead recognized. 
in the ka the essential personality of the deceased, 
the sacrificial formule were addressed to it, the 
tomb 18 its house, ifs temple, ete. 

Ba has the form of a bird, mostly with homan 
head and arms. At death it takes flight from the 
body, but visits it) occamonally, and brings it food 
and diaink. The 6a itself, hke the ka, also re- 
quires nourishment, being thus as little as the rest 
of the part-souls thought of as an immaterial 
being. 

Ab or Acti is the heart. At death it leaves the 
min and goes by itself into the next world. In 
the Hall of Judgement it encounters its former 

ossessor, and gives evidence, if need be, against 

im. In the event of his being pronounced right- 
eous, it was restored to him; in the opposite case, 
the heart was supposed to live on in the Dwelling- 
Mace of Hearts. The deeeased being bereft of his 
hone was thereby consigned to annihilation, tor 
Without a heart no existence was possible. This 
notion Jed to a peculiar practice. In the process 
of embalming, ihe readily decomposing heart was 
removed from the body. But, as neither the latter 
nor the Osiris could live without this organ, an 
artificial heart was substituted tor the natural 
one. For this purpose they selected an amulet in 
the form of a small vase or of a searabens bectle, 
the latter symbolizing the notions of Becoming, 
Being, and Resurrection in general. 

Safhicis the form, the envelope of the man. 

Chait is the shadow cast = the man, which 
has au existence of its own, and is depicted as a 
black human form, or figuratively as a ian. 

Chu (ach) is a shining transfigured soul, which 
was frequently, it may be assumed, conceived of 
in bird form. 

Sechem is the personally conceived strength and 
power of the man; occasionally it appears to 
ktand also for the form of the dead. 
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Ren is the name of the man. As long as this 
survived, and monuments associated with 16 lasted, 
as long as sacrificial formule, which commemor- 
ated it, were uttered, the dead man also continued 
to live in the other world. In the Saitie period in 
particular, great importance was attached to the 
ren, the conception of which at times coincides 
with that of the Aa. 


Literature —Jablonski, Pantheon Acaypliorum, Frankfort, 
1750-1762 (the best collection of the passages from the classical 
writers, the most Important of which are those found im 
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and Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancent Egyp- 
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Rougeé, Neoue archéelomiqgue, Now ser oi; Perret, Lesa. sur 
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longing to the late period of Egyptian history, to elucidate a 
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Der attaguptische Gotterglaube, 2 vola, Heidelberg, 1880-1801 
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classique, Paris, 1805-1999. ff Wiedemann, Dee Religion der 
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with Wlustiations, under the title ‘Relyion of the Ancient 
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1, Life. 

nu. Works. 

ul System of thought. 

The gencral character and basis of Philo’s system. 

The origin and nature of philosophy. 

Philos theory of the universe. 

Man as the nierocosm 

. The doctaine of God us eternal Being * (a) Hs exist- 
(πρὸ ; (0) 1115 nature, ἄποιος ἢ (ὦ Lis attributes. 

6 The doctrme of the Divine powers : (4) existence and 
character ; (0) relation to God , (ὦ function. 

. The doctrine of the Logos: (4) meaning of the term; 
(4) the supreme idea, (6) the Divine Logos two- 
fold; (ὦ) God's son and image; (¢) mediator he- 
tween God and matter; (1) relation to Wisdom, 
Spirit, and degoee; (9) Was the Logos a person ? 

8 The hizher relations of man: (@) general relation to 
God ; (/) οἰ μι, 
iv. Influence on Christian writers 
Literature 
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i. Tark.—Philo, called Judaus, to distinguish 
him from others of the same name, was a resident, 
probably a native, of Alexandia. Born about the 
year 8.C. 20, or perhaps a little carer, he was an 
older contemporary of Jesus Christ; and this fact 
lends a peculia: interest to his writings, as 1eveal- 
ing the intellectual and religious position of a 
Hellenist who was at once enlihtened and con- 
servative. [1 these writings did not dnectly in- 
fluence the earliest expressions of Christian faith, 
they certainly cahibit the line of philosophical 
thought, to some extent the phrascolozy, and the 
method of Seripture ΟΝ πολ ον fo which that faith 
resorted when it) first appealed to the Graeo- 

foman world as a systent of theology 

Little is known of Philo’s Ife. Tle belonged to 
aw wealthy and distinguished fannly, his brother 
enjoying Jinperial favour, and holding the high 
position of aldaharch. Familiar with cultivated 
socicty and the luxuries of Alexandria, he did not 
regularly practise the asceticism which he some- 
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times admired in others. But he led a blameless 
and studious life, amply availing himself of those 
opportunities of learnmg which Alexandria at that 
time aflorded, with its Museum and Library, its 
concourse of Jecturers and students, and the com- 
mingling of ideas which resulted from its position 
as a meeting-place of East and West. He was 
well versed in Greek literature, especially in the 
works of the great philosophers, whom he regarded 
with admiration; but, instead of being led by this 
admiration to despise the simple records of the 
Pentateuch, he found whole and untarnished in 
the sacred books of Israel the wisdom wluch was 
partially contained in the writings of Greece, so 
that, with all lis width of culture, he remained 
a devout and believing Jew. He was strongly 
attached to his own people. On some occasion he 
was sent to Jerusnlem to offer prayer and sacri- 
fives ; and late in life, notwithstanding his aversion 
to the turbulence and anaxicties of politacnl hife, he 
was 50 moved by the brutal riots in which the 
Jews were barbarously treated, that he went on 
an embassy to Caligula, in the winter of A.D. 
39-40, to seek for redress and security against 
further outrage From such an Fauperor nothing 
was to be obtained but insult and even blows, so 
that the members of the embassy were glad to 
escape with then lives, Philo desermbes himself 
as old and grey-headed when waiting an awecount 
of this transaction, The yenr of lus death is un- 
known. 

», Works.--Philo’s collected works have ap- 
γα Το in several editions, of whieh that of Thomas 
ΔΉΜΟΥ is stall the standard. ΤῚΝ edition, how- 

ever, published in (742, 15 neither sufficiently com- 
plete nor sufliciently acewiate, and will be super- 
seded by that of Cohn and Wendland, of which 
four volumes have appeared (November 1902) Δ 
convenient edition 15. that of Lichter, ino cight 
volumes (]82S—1830), contaming im addition (0 
Maneey’s text the treatises de Kesto Cophint and 
de Paurentibus Colendis, and the books translated 
from Armenian ito Latin by Aucher. From this 
the Tauchnitz edition (185)-1853) was taken, with 
sone sheht alterations. 

The works fall ito several groups. 1. There is 
aseries Of phitosophical works, which are beheved 
by Cohn to have been writCen in Philo’s early Inte, 
because they contam little of his characteristic 
thought, and seem like exercises in philosophical 
style and dialectic. ‘The ditlerenee of thei chiaa- 
acter from that of the other wertines of Philo has 
Jed to suspicions of their genumeness; but Cohn 
thinks their style so speciheally Philonean that 
there ought not to be a doubt on this point. This 
series comprises :—1. de Jacorruptebilidate Afundi. 
This has been commonly regarded as spurious, but 
its genumeness has been defended by F. Cumont 
in the Prolegomena to his edition of the treatise 
(Berhn, 1891), and is aceepted by Cohn. At the 
close it promises a sequel, which, however, has not 
been preserved, 2. Quod onais probus liber sit, 
which, as we learn trom its openmyg lines, was 
preceded by a discontse Περὶ τοῦ πάντα δοῦλον εἶναι 
φαῦλον. 8. de Providentin, in two books, reserved 
in Armenian (with considerable fragments tr Greehk), 
of which the genuimeness of the first, which has 
been somewhat injured in transmission, has been 
questioned. 4 Alexander, sive de eo quod ration 
hirheant brite animatta, proscrved im Arment. 
The mention, in § 51, of an embassy to Rome can- 
not refer to the embassy to Gaius, as it oceurs not. 
ina speech of Philo’s, but in the treatme of Alev 
ander which Philo begins to read im § Tu. But, 
as Cohn points ont, the consulship of Germanicn , 
In A.D. 12, is alluded to in ἃ 27, se that the beok 
must be later than this, but might still be a com- 
paatively carly work. hilo, however, in ὃ 73, 
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says ‘ex juventute in hac nutritus sum disciplina,’ 
s0 that he probably wrote this treatise in middle 
life. 

2. There is the great collection of writings con- 
tainmg explanations of the Pentateuch. This 
embraces three extensive works. 1. The large 
group of allegorical commentaiies, designed for 
educated Jews. These begin with the treatises 
now known as Sacrarum Lequm Alleqoric (a title 
which once had a more extended application), and 
dealt with the text of Gn 2-20, certain parts being 
omitted for special reasons. There are several 
gaps, some of which were certainly, and others 
probably, filled by books which are lost. ‘This 
group, following the order observed in the editions, 
ends with the two books (originally five) de Somnas. 
To this series must have belonged the two lost 
books ‘On Covenants,’ to which reference is made 
in de Mututwne Nominum, 6 (i. 586].* A second 
book ‘On Dronkenness’ also, with the exception 
of some fragments, is lost; and yet another treatise, 
‘On Rewaids’ (founded on Gn 15), is referred to 
as having preceded Quis rerum devinarum heres 
(1 (i. 473]). The fragment de Deo, preserved in 
Armenian, may have belonged to this group, and 
formed part of a treatise between de J/utatrone 
Nominum and de Somnus. A few pages which 
appear in Mangey (ii. 205 11.) as part of a separate 
tract, de Mercede Meretricis, have been restored by 
Colin and Wendland to their proper place m the 
de Saerifivius Abelis et Cain, ἃ 5, ‘The first section 
belongs to the treatise de Sacrificantibus, where 
it shuuld be inserted between sections 4 and 5. 2. 
The explanation of portions of the Pentateuch 
in the form of question and answer. This was 
mtended to cover the whole Pentateuch ; but it 
is uncertain whether it was completed. Several 
books on Genesis and Exodus have been pre- 
served in an Armenian translation, and some 
finements in Latin and Greek. Though this 
work is shown by references to be later than 
the preat group ἮΝ alleyorical commentaries, cer- 
tain dilliculties suggest that the two works may 
to some extent have proceeded simultaneously. 
3. An exposition of the Mosaic legislation, in 
which allegorical explanation 1s spadingly used. 
The plan of this series is clearly described 
by Philo himself in the opening of the treatise 
de Premis ef Panis. Wt dealt first with the 
account of the Creation, then with history, and 
lastly with laws, the following treatises being a 
supplement. Jt as clear, thereture, that the tract 
de Mundy Quipovw, which oecupies the first place 
in the editions, formed the beginning of this group. 
This indeed foreshaduws the general plan, and is 
eaplessly referred to as ‘the iormer composition’ 
in the opening of the treatise de Abrahamo, which 
introduces the second division. The object of this 
division was to iustiate the excellence of the laws 
through typical examples. The essays on Isaac 
and daesb are lost; and the thiee books on the 
Life of Moses do not belong to the series. The 
tract on Joseph in suceceded by one ‘On the 
Pecaloune, and this again by four books on 
‘Special Laws.’ The first of these has been broken 
up iato seven distinet treatises, beginning with 
that ‘On Cirenmeision,’ and the second and fourth 
hooks also comprise treatises with distinct titles, 
The essays on Fortitude, Philanthropy, and Peni- 
tence tora ἐν hind of appendix, and the work 15 
completed) by a dissertation on Rewards and Pun- 
ἈΠΟ ἔν and on Curses, 

Ὁ. There aie several Aestorical treatises, which 
were complete in thenmmsclves. 4. de Vite Mosis, 
onanally in two, but now allanged in three books, 

* The tist number refers to the section in Richter and 
Tauchnits., the subsequent figures to the volume and page of 
Mangey. 
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2. A work called Ὑποθετικά, of which only frag- 
ments have been preserved. This is perhaps the 
same as—3, The Apology for the Jews, from which 
Eusebius extracted an account of the Essenes 
(Prep. Ev. viii. 11), and to which perhaps belonged 
the de Vita Contemplativa, containing an account 
of the Therapeutws. The genuineness of the latter 
has been sharply disputed by Lucius and others, 
and ably defended especially by Massebieau and 
Conybeare (the former in the Teoue de l Histotre 
des Iteligcons, xvi. [1887] pp. 170ff., 284 ff. ; the 
latter in his edition of the treatise, 1895. There 
are some valuable remarks also in Edersheim’s 
article on Philo in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, iv. 368 ff., and some of the 
itincipal objections are considered in a review of 

onybeare in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 1896, 
p. 1651). ἃ, in Flaccum, 8. Legatio ad Gaium, 
which survives out of five books Περὶ ἀρετῶν, de- 
seribing the persecutions of the Jews, and the sad 
fate of the persecutors. 

The editions contain also certain works, the 
apuriousness of which is generally admitted: de 
ad and, in Armenian, de Sampsone and de 

ona. 

Tor fuller information and references, sce the 
excellent section on the writings of Philo in 
Schurer’s GJ Κ΄ 8 iii. 48711. The above classification 
is in the main that suggested by Ewald (@V7? vi. 
204 1I.), who, however, 1egards the Life of Moses 
as an introduction to group 2 (8), and places the 
leading groups in a ποίαν order. We have 
followed the careful classification of Cohn (‘Eintei- 
hing und Chronologie der Schriften Philos,’ pub- 
lished in Lhalologus, Zeitschr. fur das classische 
Alterthum: Supplementband vii. Heft 3, 1899). 
A similar classification, though somewhat ditter- 
ently arranged, is given, with other interesting 
unthter, In an earlier article by Colm, on ‘The 
latest Nesearches on Philo of Alexandria’ in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, v. (Oct. 1892] pp, 24-50. 

lil. SYSTEM OF THOUGHT.—L. The general char- 
acter and basis of Philo’s system.—The peculiarities 
of Philo’s thought are largely due to the influence 
of his time and place. In Alexandria, Greek phil- 
osophy and Oriental mysticism met and rivaled 
and wiule the former, in its decline into scepticism, 
sought for support in eclectic schemes or in positive 
revelation, the latter endeavoured to justify itself 
hefore the world of thought by clothing its ideas 
in the language of philosophy. Jews, living in tlic 
midst of intellectual culture, and deeply versed in 
the finest portions of Greek hterature, could no 
lonyer be satisfied with the crude ideas of their 
forefathers, and it became necessary to show that 
their ancestral religion was in harmony with the 
highest philosophy. Of those who made this 
attempt Philo was by far the most eminent, and 
his writings possess a singular interest for the 
Christian student, not only as revealing an in- 
structive phase of human thought, but on account 
of the influence which they exercised, directly and 
indirectly, on the theology of the Church. He 
combined in himself the two tendencies which were 
seeking for reconciliation; for he was at once a 
religious man, full of devout feeling and moral 
enthusiasm, and, although his plulosophy was 
largely borrowed, distinguished by no small share 
of speculative faculty. Of the truth and Divine 
authority of the Jewish religion he was pean 
convinced, His system avowedly rested upon the 
Scriptures, which were inspired in the minutest 
details. The prophets speak nothing of their own, 
but only what the Divine Spirit suggests, while 
the voluntary powers are in suspense. This con- 
dition, transcending the ordinary operations of the 
will, is open to good and wise men, and Philo does 
not hesitate to speak of his own enjoyment of it 
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(de Migrat. Abr. 7 [i. 441]). Moses, however, was 
the supreme prophet, as well as king, legislator, 
and high priest; and his law remained, among the 
vicissitudes of States, unchangeable and eternal. 
Nevertheless, Philo did not resort to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but, accepting the current story of the 
miraculous origin of the LXX, he assumed that 
the Hebrew and Greek were one and the same both 
in the facts and in the words. But, though he was 
ready to attach the utmost importance to a letter 
or even to an accent, he 18 not remarkable for the 
correctness of his citations. This subject has been 
investigated by Siegfried, who ariives at the fol- 
lowing results :—A large part of Vhilo’s citations 
consists of paraphrases from: memory; in many 
instances the citation and the interyetation are 
so blended that a complete separation ts impossible ; 
there are many examples of double citation, one 
agreeing with the LAX, the other deviating from 
it; many of his deviations are found in single 
munuscripts of the LAX; others are expheable 
from the Hebrew text ; some instances occur which 
point to a Hebrew text diflerent from the Masso- 
retic; and others indicate an attempt to improve 
the Greek. Pussages also occur in which Philo 
bases an interpretation on an expression which is 
not found in our teat of the LXX. And, finally, 
some variations must be ascribed to errors of tran- 
scribers. (See Siegfried’s Philo von Alexandria als 
Ausleger des Alten Testaments, 1875, p. 162, where 
he sums up the results of three articles in Lilgen- 
feld’s Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1873. See also Dr. 
H. E. Kiyle’s Philo and Holy Scripture: or the 
Quotations of Philo from the Hooks of the O7, 
1895, where the subject is carefully treated in the 
Introduction, § ii; and two articles in the JOR, 
v. (Jan. 1893] pp. 216-280, and viii. [Oct. 1895] pp. 
88-122, ‘On the Philoncan Text of the Septu- 
agint,’ so far as it may be gathered fiom the 
Armenian version of the Questiones et Iespon- 
suones, by BF. C. Conybeare, who surmises that 
‘Philo, at different times, and in writing his dif- 
ferent works, used different texts of the XX’; 
which would not be surprising, as the text must 
by that time have swarmed with variants). His 
canon must have been substantially the same as 
that which is now 1ccognized, though there is no 
direct proof that he accepted Ruth, Esther, [Kcele- 
siantes, Song of Songs, Lamentations, Ezekiel, or 
Danicl (See the subject fully treated in Dr. 
tyle’s work, Introduction, 8 1, ‘This volume con- 
tums also the text of Philo’s quotations from 
Scripture). 

Notwithstanding his apparent narrowness of 
view and rigid scripturalism, Philo was far from 
limiting his sympathies to the Jewish nation, The 
man who contormed to the Law was, he conceived, 
a citizen of the world. He himself atiended the 
theatre as well as lectures on philosophy, and was 
a shrewd observer of the halits and emotions of 
men. But phvoephy could not satisfy hum ; for, 
owing to the difficulty οὗ its problems, it was 
broken up into conflicting schools, and, while he 
found in all the great sects certain clemenuts of 
Divine truth, he took the teaching of Moses with 
him as a clue to guide him amidst their contending 
thoughts. He was not, however, content with 
carrying the great monotheistic faith und noble 
moral principles of Judaism into the disputes of 
the lecture-room ; he believed that Moses had anti- 
cipated the philosophers, and that (he sublimest 
speculations of Greece lay embedded in the Pen- 
tateuch. But how was it possible to find the 
philosophy of Plato or of the Stoics in the simple 
tales of Genesis? By the method of allegorical 
interpretation, which had already been applied by 
some of the philosophers, and especially by the 
Stoics, to the ancient mythology, and which Philo 
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seriously adopted in order to rescue the wisdom of 
Scriptiie. ΠΕ anything in the venerated records 
ἘΠ ΟΝΤοΙ on the surface to be childish and absurd ; 
it any statement was made which appeared dero- 
gatory to God; if there was something contra- 
dictory, or ἐν representation which was contiary 
to known fact,—any of these cases was in itself an 
indication of some hidden meaning which was 
worthy of a Divine author; and so a method of 
excevenis Which must seem to us false and ai bitrary 
giew out of the exigencies of the time, and was 
reduced to a kind of rule among the interpreters 
of Saupture. The rules which are followed by 
Plulo are carefully classified by Siegfried in the 
above-mentioned work (p. 168 11}. and it 1x evident 
that allegorical interpretation, however absurd and 
fantastic it must appear to us, was not leit wholly 
to individual caprice, but followed certain defimte 
}mes which were considered as established among 
the students of allegory. Several of these canons, 
thoueh differently apphed, are found in the Hag- 
padie interpretation of Palestine; but this con- 
nexion mnay be due less to Plilo’s knowledge of 
Liabbinical methods than to the general tendencies 
of thought which characterized the age. While 
thus holdme that almost everything in the Penta- 
teuch was related allegorieally, Philo did not reject 
the literal meammge of that which seemed intrin- 
sically credible or reasonable ; and he insists that 
the ceremonial Jaws, though possessing a spiritual 
signilicance, must be observed according to the 
letter. Many things, however, especially anthro- 
pomorplie expressions, could be undetstood only 
allegoureally 3 and here we may observe that no 
distinction is drawn bet ween allegorical and simply 
fivurative language. Philo’s mode of treatment, 
being that of a commentator rather than a thinker, 
leaves no room for a systemutie exposition of the 
problems of philosophy, and jis theory of the 
universe must be gathered and pieeed together 
from 1 immense number of uneonnected passaces. 
His style, though flowmg and ornate, is often 
tedious, and the modern reader grows weary of 
interpretations whieh destiaoy the living beauty 
of the orrgmid: teat, and make the patriarchs the 
puppets of Alexandiian speculation, Yet the 
patient student may find many a golden saying, 
and perceive that Philo’s rambling disquisitions 
wre bound to one another by a thread of coherent 
thoneht. 

Fiom what has been already said, it is evident 
that for a proper understanding of Philo some 
hnowledge of Greek philosophy, especially of the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas and of the Stoical 
doctrine of the Logos, must be presupposed. This 
the reader nust necessarily seek elsewhere. The 
Old Testament, too, prepared the way both for the 
main problem of plilosophy and for the special 
mode of solving it. The problem may be thus 
stated: Low was the transcendent and infinite 
Spirit to be brought into connexion with the 
material universe and with the souls of men? 
An answer was partly snegested by the doctrine 
of angels, and by the poetical personification of 
Wisdom, while ‘the word of the Lord,’ frequently 
transluted Aéyos, furnished the very expression 
which Heraclitus and the Stoies had selected to 
denote the all-pervasive reason of the cosmos, and 
so provided a scriptural basis for the specula- 
tions of the thinker, 

2 Lhe origan and nature of philosophy. — 
According to Philo, philosophy oriemated m the 
contemplation of the cosmos, especially of the 
orderly movements of the heavens; but, as thus 
suceested problems which seemed to him insoluble, 
he turned to the study of human nature, which 
permit ted a closer and more fruitful examination. 
Thus he was led to the universal Mind, to lim 
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who alone is real Being. Philosophy, accordingly, 
soncerned itself with the whole nature of things, 
visible and invisible, and with the regulation of 
conduct, its end being wisdom, which consisted in 
the knowledge of Divine and human things and 
their causes. The incentive to it was found in 
the hope of blessedness (εὐδαιμονία), Before enter- 
ing on so serious a pursuit, it was necessary to 
have a good moral and intellectual education, and 
to master the preparatory or ‘encyclical’ studies— 
grammar, geometry, and rhetoric. Philosophy 
itself had been divided into physics, ethics, and 
logic. Of these Philo assigns the lowest place to 
logic, and entertains a very poor opinion of physics 
ΟἹ cosmology, as presenting nothing higher than 
fruitless conjecture. ΤῸ ethics, which includes 
theology, or the knowledge of God, is assigned the 
highest and only worthy position. ᾿ 

3. Philo’s theory of the universe, —Notwithstand- 
ing his depreciation of physies, Philo believed that 
the τηνι δ could be entered only through the 
door of the visible cosmes, and he was fairly 
familiar with the science of his day. In order to 
understand some of his speculations, it 15 necessary 
to know in what sort of universe he conceived 
himself to be living. The earth, apparently 10- 
garded as spherical, was its fixed centre, and 
around it eatended the jheavens In_ successive 
spheres. Enclosing all was the vast sphere of the 
fixed stars, with its daily revolution from east to 
west. Within this were the seven spheres of the 
planets, the Sun occupying the centre; nbove it 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars; below it} Mercury, 
Venus, and the Moon. This arrangement was 
symbolized by the golden candlestick. Matter 
was divided into four elements—tire, air, carth, and 
water, the ἀρχάς τε καὶ δυνάμεις of the cosmos. ‘The 
air extended fiom the euth to the lunar sphere, 
beyond which was the ether, the silutary form of 
fire, as distinguished from the usetul but destrue- 
tive form with which we wae familar on the 
euth. The various objects of nature wlach admit 
of classification were constituted by a process of 
rational differentiation. First, things were divided 
into unimate and inanimate. The latter com- 
prised things which remained unaltered, through 
the possession of ‘habit? (és), and things which 
had the higher property of ‘nature’ (φύσις), in- 
volving nutrition, change, aud growth, The 
animated kingdom, divided into rational and irra- 
tional, was distinguished by the presence of soul 
(ψυχή), Which rose above φύσις by having the 
attributes of pereeption, mental representation, 
and impulse. v these, rational beings add reason 
and free preferential power. Air, or πνεῦμα, was 
the element which coustiltuted habit, nature, and 
soul. The air, the life-giving element, must be 
full of living beings, and therefore was peopled by 
invisible and immortal souls. It seemed impious 
to suppose that the stars were only fiery masses 
of carth. They were unmixed and Divime souls, 
‘manifest and perceptible gods,’ 

This survey of Ne phenomenal world led to 
many important questions, the answers to which 
must. be brielly given. The universe, notwith- 
standing the multiplicity of its phenomena, was 
proved both hy monotheistic faith and by panthe- 
istic philosophy to be one, all its parts being 
inutually related, and each object depending for 
its perfection upon its place and function in the 
entire system. ‘The heavenly bodies, besides shed- 
ding down light upon the earth, gave indications 
of future events through eclipses and other celes- 
tinl occurrences: but Philo rejected the Chaldwan 
astrology, as deifying fate and destroying human 
responsibility. ‘Phis unity, which presented the 
universe to the eye of reason as a well-ordered 
city, showed that there were powers by which the 
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several parts were united, and an everlasting law, 
stretching from centre to circuniference, and form- 
ing a bond that could not be broken. It was 
assumed that this universe, being the work of the 
greatest Creator, must be itself perfect, that is to 
say, complete in itself, and not depending on any- 
thing extraneous for the supply of its wants. Its 

erfection proved that it was the only cosmos ; for 
it could not be aia unless the whole substance 
of the elements had been used up in its production, 
and the Creator, being one, made it resemble him- 
self in solitude. To the question whether the 
cosmos was self-existent and eternal a Jew could 
give but one answer: there was a time when the 
universe was not. That which is eternal is im- 
mutable ; and therefore the universe, which is con- 
stantly changing, must have come into existence. 
Its genesis, however, did not take place in time; 
for time began with the interval of days and nights, 
and the six days of creation denote not a chiono- 
logical succession, but an order in thought. Never- 
theless, as the cosmos came into existence, Philo is 
driven into the expression, ‘there was once a time 
when it was not’ (Mee. Orac. 12 [1i. 1900}, The 
archetype of time is eternity, in which nothing is 
either past or future, but’ only present. ‘The 
genesis of the world was, according to a phuilo- 
sophical maxim, the beginning of its corruption ; 
but the natural process might be stayed by the 
providence of the Creator, and thus Philo was able 
to believe that the entire cosmos endures for ever, 
But, while he admitted the dependence of the 
universe on an clernmal and = transcendent Cause. 
he was not a monist. The four clements poimted 
to something prior to themselves, of which they 
were diflerentiated forms. This was matter (οὐσία 
or ὕλη). It was conceived as the necessary sub- 
stratum of the forms impressed upon it by reason, 
and as therefore in itself wholly destitute of 
1ational distinctions. Τὺ was accordingly described 
by nepative predicates, ἄποιος, draatos, ἄψυχος, 


ἄμορφος, daveldeos, ἀσχημάτιστος, ἀτύπωτος, ἄσημος, 
ἄπειρος, πλημμελής, ἀνώμαλος, ἄνισος, νεκρός. Matter 


was thus only the passive condition of the exercise 
of eflicient enusality. Its existence was postulated 
by a necessity of thought; for causality involved 
four things—the agent, the maternal, the Instru- 
ment, and the end in view. Matter being thus 
the condition of the efficient causaiit y of God, was 
itseli uncaused and eternal. Nevertheless, Plato 
does not seem quite at home with dualism, for he 
nowhere explicitly asserts the eternity of matter, 
and he occasionally uses expressions which, on a 
cursory perusal, seem meonsistent with if, but on 
more careful consideration appear not to be so. 
Again, he was not a daalist in the sense of accept- 
ing an eternal principle of evil. Dead matter could 
not be an eflicient cause of umpeitection, or limit 
the agency of God. Passages are, however, cited 
which establish Philo’s belief that the created 
universe limited in some way the flow of Divine 
power. This limitation was due, not. to the oppo- 
sition of matter but to the very fact of creation, 
for the phenomenal is necessarily contrasted 
with that which is not phenomenal, and therefore 
could not be a full expression of Eternal Being. 
And, again, the parts of the universe wele, in the 
original design of God, arranged in an ascending 
peale, and se could experience Divine | benelits 
only in proportion to the capacity of their bemg. 
These considerations sufficiently explain Philo’s 
language, without attzibuting tu inalter a causality 
which is expressly denied. 

4. Man us the mecrocosm.—From the macrocosm 
we pass to the microcosm, man, considering him at 

rescnt simply as a natural object. He combines 
in himself the powers wluch we have alicady en- 
countered, ἐκτική, φυτική, ψυχική, and adds to these 


λογική and διανοητικήῆ. Tt is accordingly from the 
study of man that we derive our knowledge of 
God; for the lngher principle in man corresponds 
with the supreme Mind in the cosmos. Man, 
then, is a duad, composed of body and soul. The 
body is made out of the same four elements as the 
rest of the material world. Soul is distinguished by 
the possession of αἴσθησις, which, being an εἴσθεσις, 
introduces things to the mind through the five 
channels of sensation, which are signified by the 
creation of animals on the fifth day; of φαντασία, 
which is an impression (rézwors) left in the soul by 
what the senses have commumeated ; and impulse 
(ὁρμή), which has the two torms of desire and 
aversion. The human soul, however, is twofold, 
and, in addition to the lower part which it shares 
with the animals, has the higher principle of 
reason. ‘The lower part of the soul, the vital 
principle, consists of blood, or, more properly, of 
air which is mixed with blood, and carried by it to 
every part of the body. Like the sphere of the 
planets, it has seven parts or natures. These are 
the five senses, speech, and the faculty of repro- 
duction. Being material, it is mortal. The hicher 
juinciple is regularly spoken of as vous. The pos- 
session of μοὺς in a qualified sense is indeed some- 
fimes extended to the lower animals; but this 
vacillation in the use of language does not neces- 
sally mdicate any contradiction in Philo’s thought. 
The rational principle, in its highest sense, was 
distinctive of man, and in him 1t was the sover- 
elen part (τὸ ἡγγεμονικόν). Several able interpreters 
beheve that Philo derived the substance of the 
lational soul from the ether, and to that extent 
Was a matenlalint, alhough he sometimes wavers. 
A remarkable passage seems decisive. He alleges 
that we cannot know the substance (οὐσία) of mind, 
and μόν theless asserts parenthetically, as though 
this one point were certain, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ σωμα, ἀσώματον 
δὲ λεκτέον (de Somm. 1. 6 [1. 625]). ΤῸ resolve his 
doubts he appeals to the statement of Moses, 
‘God breathed into lis face ἃ spirit of life,’ mean- 
ing by spirit Snot air in motion, but a certain 
stunp and character of Divine power’ (Quod det. 
pot, ws, 22, 23 [i. 9071}. Accordingly, the sub- 
stance of the Jugher soul is ‘ Divine spirit’ (de 
Concup. 11 fit. 350]), ‘derived from nothing at all 
that is ottginated, but from the Father and Sovei- 
eign of the universe’ (de Alundi Op. 46 [i. 321). 
It is accordingly τῆς μακαρίας φύσεως ἐκμαγεῖον ἢ 
ἀπόσπασμα ἢ ἀπαύγασμα (76. 581 [i. 35}}. In one of 
the passages which are thought to contradict this 
view he 1s simply stating the opinions of others; 
one or two more admil of an interpretation which 
in consistent with lis more clearly expressed view ; 
and in the remainder the word ‘ethereal’? may 
readily be understood figuratively of a pure and 
heavenly origin. Philo is a rhetorical writer; and 
lus luchly wrought language must frequently be 
interpreted by reference to his more careful and 
exact statements. The timmateri soul was by its 
nature lucapable of division, and accordingly cor- 
responded with the unlnoken sphere of the fixed 
stais, and so completed the analogy between the 
nuerocosmos and the macrocosmos. Et belonged 
to the tribe of souls who peopled the air. These 
fell into two divisions: some, endowed with a more 
Iivine constitution, diving close to the ether ; 
others descending into mertal bodies. Phe former 
were called by Moses angels, as being messages 
between God and man. ‘The desue of the latter 
to descend info bodies ts not cleatly explained, and 
seems to imply an oveinal moral distinetion among 
souls, The souls of the wise, indeed, may have 
come to Increase their experience and wisdom ; but 
others abandoned wisdom, and were swept away 
by the carthly torrent. In either case, however, 
the soul was intrinsically immortal, 
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We must now view the soul in its temporary 
connexion with the body. Its seat is the heart or 
brain, more probably the brain, which is so closely 
connected with the senses. There it acts as a 
‘god’ of the irrational part (Leg. All. i. 13 [i. 51)), 
through which, though itself incapable of sever- 
ance, it is wholly diffused. This diffusion is 
effected by means of the ductile powers, which, 
without rupture, not only pervade the body but 
extend far beyond it, reaching even to God Him- 
self. The analogy for this extension of an 1n- 
separalle monad confined to one small portion of 
space is found in the sun, which, without leaving 
its place, sends its rays into every part of the 
cosmos (de Somn. i. 14 [i. 632]). These powers, how- 
ever, are not. dependent on the soul that has them, 
but are in their nature imperishable, so that the 
individual mind only has its share of those spintual 
essences which belong equally to countless others. 
Beyond the division into rational and irrational, 
Philo does not venture on any systematic classi- 
fication, though numerous powers are casually 
alluded to. We must confine our attention to 
the most important. Man alone, upon earth, has 
been endowed with freedom and the power of 
voluntary choice between good and evil, and is 
therefore justly subject: to praise and blame (the 
most important passaze is Quod Deus anmaut. 10 
[i. 2791.) He ang is capable of sin, for higher 
beings are above the reach of temptations, and the 
animals, being subject to necessity, are below it. 
It is not inconsistent with the power of choice 
between alternatives that God is represented as 
the sole originating Cause; but one fragment 
pushes this so far as to be inconsistent with the 
general doctrine, the writer’s mind being for the 
time overwhelmed by his sense of the nothingness 
of the creature (see J. Rendel Harris, Fragments 
of Philo Judeus, p. 8) The logos is another 
faculty which raises man above the brute. Hero 
Philo, except in his seriptural allegories, simply 
follows the Gieek philosophers. The logos is two- 
fold: ὁ ἐνδιάθετος, ὁ κατὰ διάνοιαν λόγος, by virtue of 
which we ure rational ; and ὁ προφορικός, or ὁ κατὰ 
προφοράν, OF ὁ γεγωνὼς λόγος, Wherchy we are able te 
converse. The latter is the interpreter (ἑρμηνεύς) 
of the mind, and therefore ought to be cultivated, 
so as to do justice to the thought, The virtues of 
the double logos were symbolized by the Urim and 
VThununim (δήλωσις and ἀλήθεια) on the breastplate 
of the high priest. The sources of knowledge are 
sensible perception and reason. The former brings 
the mud into connexton with the material world, 
and is the starting-point of all our knowledge ; for 
the intuitive apprehension of the intelligible cosmos 
arises Only on occasion of some sensible experi 
ence, as space is apprchended from the perception 
of bodies at rest, and (ime from perceiving bodies 
in motion. Nevertheless noumena shine by their 
own light, and in their higher forms 1eveal them- 
selves only to the pure. Knowledge, however, 
which depended simply on the natural faculties, 
was insecure. As a lule, things were known only 
by comparison with their opposites, and that which 
required something else to support it could not be 
depended on. The formula of scepticism, that it 
is safest to suspend one’s judgment (ἐπέχειν), is 
advocated in a long passage, in which the errors of 
the senses and the contheting views of men are 
dwelt upon (de Lbriet, 41-49 [i. 383-388]). Through 
the varymg opimions of the philosophers, there 
fore, Philo took for his unetring guide the laws 
and customs divinely communicated to the Jews. 

5. The doctrine of God as eternal Being.—(a) 
The belief in the existence of one supreme God was 
fundamental in the Jewish religion. In the world 
of speculation, however, this was opposed by athe- 
istic and pantheistic hypotheses, and it was there- 
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fore necessary to support the belief by philosophical 
arguments, The microcosm, man, suygested the 
true solution of the problems presented by the 
macrocosm, As the visible body was presided 
over by the invisible mind, so the universe which 
engages our vision must be held together and 
governed by an unseen sovereign. This conclu- 
sion is contirmed by the evidence of design and 
harmony in the objects around us. The cosmos 
has all the appearance of being a work of art, and 
consequently cannot be itself ἡ πρῶτος θεός, but 
must have proceeded from an inte/ligent and provi- 
dential artificer. Again, the univ2rse, as we have 
seen, bore the marks of transience and dependence, 
and so pointed to a πρῶτον or πρεσβύτατον αἴτιον, 
which could be none other than supreme NKeason 
or Mind (ὁ τῶν ὅλων νοῦς), which alone could pro- 
duce a world that bore everywhere the impress of 
rational thought. But the highest mode of ap- 
proaching God was by religious intuition. The 
world was only a shadow, which left mena subject 
to conjecture; but Gud shone by His own light, 
revealing Himself to the eyes of the seul, and 
imprinting immortal thoughts upon the mind. 
This intuition is not universal, It requires soli- 
tude, detachment from earthly cares, and fregdom 
from the sway of the senses. Self - knowlédge, 
leading to self-despair, opencd the way for this 
diviner knowledge; and he who had despaired of 
hinself knew the Self-existent. Accordingly, the 
apprehension of God not only varied in dillerent 
persons, but in the same person changed with 
changing moods, 

(ὁ) In forming an opinion about the Divine 
nature we arc necessarily hampered by the limi- 
tations of our own consciousness. The human 
analogy evidently fails in a fundamental point. 
Man 18 a derived being, placed in a world which 
he has not created, while God is the underived 
Creator of the universe. He is not only without 
the human form, but without human passions, 
The Inghest truth is expressed by the statement 
that ‘God is not as man’ (Nu 23!), and it is only 
fur purposes of admonition that He is said to be 
‘as man’ (Dt 1*), and to have bodily organs, and 
such passions as enmity and wrath, 115 thought 
15 frequently insisted on. The two most instructive 
passages are de Sacr. Ab. et Caini, 28-30 [i. 181- 
183], and Quod Deus tnmut, W-14 [i. 280-283). 
The former, explaming the necessary use of an- 
thropomorplic languayze on account of our weak- 
hess, Stuus up in,these words: ἀφελεῖς οὖν, ὦ ψυχή, 
πᾶν γενητὸν θνητὸν μεταβλητὸν βέβηλον ἀπὸ ἐννοίας 
THs περὶ θεοῦ τοῦ ἀγενήτου καὶ ἀφθάρτου καὶ ἀτμέπτου 
καὶ ἁγίου καὶ μόνου paxapiov. The higher faculties 
in men, however, reasonjand the preferential free- 
dom of the will, were pecuhar to them among 
created bemgs, and must be regarded as essenti- 
ally Divine; 50 that we may revard God as free, 
self-determining, ever active Mind (ὁ τοῦ παντὸς 
vols), possessed of τὸ αὐτεξούσιον κράτος, even Ilis 
beneficence being ascribed, not to His inability to 
do evil, but to His preference for the good (de 
Plantat. Noe, 20 (1. 342). 

When we seek to pass beyond this description, 
and mquire into the essence of God, we are met with 
hlank mystery. The essence of the human mind 
is impenetrable, much moe that of Ged, so that 
we can know only that He is, not what He is: ὁ δ᾽ 
ἄρα οὐδὲ τῷ νῷ καταληπτὸς ὅτι μὴ κατὰ τὸ εἶναι μόνον" 
ὑπάρξις γὰρ ἔσθ᾽ ἣν καταλαμβάνομεν αὐτοῦ, τῶν δέ γε 
χωρὶς ὑπάρξεως οὐδέν (Quod Deus sit immut. 13 [i. 
2s2]). Accordingly, He is in the strictest sense 
without a name. There are, indeed, numerous 
appellations which serve to denote Him, and He 
Is called in Scripture κυρίῳ ὀνόματι ὁ ὧν (de Abr. 
“4 Μὲ. 191}; but these do not reveal His essenco, 
80 as to communicate a perfect knowledge of what 
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Iie is. In spite of this opinion, Philo constantly 
assumes that we have a very extensive knowledy 
of God, and it is generally supposed that his wie) 
doctrine is involved in hopeless contradiction. This, 
however, may be resolved by a strict attention to 
the meaning of words. According to Philo, God 
is a simple uncompounded unity. But, when we 
speak of Him as rational, good, powerful, we 
violate His unity, and represent Him as mani- 
fold. This is due to the imperiection of our 
thought, which cannot comprehen the essence 
in which these things are one, but can notice 
only the diflerent effects of the Divine causality 
in the manifoldness of nature. As a simple 
essence, God is without qualities (ἄποιος, a word 
which expresses not, as is often said, the absence 
of attributes, but the impossibility of classifica- 
tion). God is not a sort of God, or a sort of 
anything, but is alone in His incomprehensible 
perfection. How, then, are we to regard His 
attributes? A man is good by paitaking of 
goodness, which, us it. may be shared by others, 
makes the man a paiticular sort of man. Cod, 
however, is not good by partaking of goodness, 
as though it were sumething extraneous to Him- 
501. Goodness and all such attributes are among 
the ἰδιότητες of God; and if other beings may be 
classified as good, it is only because they partici- 
pate in the Divine essence, in the cternal and 
archetypal ideas which the fulness of God ex- 
austs and transcends. Οὐδὲν γάρ ἐστι τῶν καλῶν, 
ὃ μὴ θεοῦ τε καὶ θεῖον (de δῖον. Ab. et Carni, 17 [1. 
1741}; πλήρης δὲ ἀγαθῶν τελείων, μαλλον δὲ, εἰ χρὴ τὸ 
ἁληθὲς εἰπειν, αὐτὸς ὧν τὸ ἀγαθόν, ὃς οὐρανῷ καὶ γῇ 
τὰ κατὰ μέρος ὥμβρισεν ἀγαθά (de Septen. 5 [1i. 950}); 
ὁ τῶν ὅλων νοῦς ἐστὶν εἱλικρινέστατος καὶ ἀκραιφνέστατος, 
κρείττων ἢ ἀρετὴ καὶ κρείττων ἢ ἐπιστήμη καὶ κρείττων 
ἦ αὐτὸ τὸ ἀγαθὸν καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ καλόν (de Munds Up. 2 
ι. 2} 

(6) There is, then, no contradiction in asciibing 
atiributes to Him whose uncompounded essence 1s 
50 inscrutable. He is eternal, incorruptible, and 
immutable, and thus differentiated in the most 
absolute way from every thing created, Hence He 
is not only the one only God, but He is the indi- 
visible, archetypal unity, without parts or mem- 
bers. He is invisible, except as spiritual light 
revealing itself to the soul. He is omnipresent, 
and ‘has filled the cosmos with Himself’ (de 
Post, Can. 5 [1. 229), having stretched his powels 
through the earth and sky, so as to leave no part 
empty. Being independent of place, He is at 
once everywhere ‘aul nowhere, and all terms of 
motion, like up and down, are inapplicable, except 
lizuratively, to God in His essence (τῷ κατὰ τὸ εἰναι 
θεῷ ; see especially Conf. Ling. 27 [i. 425}. He is 
equally independent of time, which belongs only to 
the phenomenal world. Every thing bemg thus 
present to His view, He is omniscient, and no man 
can hide himself from lim. ΑΒ. sole efticient 
Cause, He is omnipotent. He is also perfect, that 
is, complete in Himself, so that nothing could add 
to the fulness from which all things come ; and, 
regarded as pure Being, He is out ot all relation (τὸ 
γὰρ by, ἢ dv ἐστιν, οὐχὶ τῶν πρός τι), but some of His 
}Owers are, as it were, relative (ὡσανεὶ πρός τι); ἃ, 
phrase which implics that, though they are de- 
scribed by relative terms, their character is not 
altered by the relation, but they impart all and re- 
ceive nothing;(see de 27 μέ. Non. 4 [1 5821). Philo 
habitually teaches that God has no participation 
in evil, and is the source onl y of gvod. Wath him 
are οἱ θησαυροὶ μόνων ἀγαθῶν (de Huya ct Invent. 15 
1. 5511}. In one passage, however, this is verbally 
contradicted, εἰσὶ yap ὥσπερ ἀγαθῶν οὕτω καὶ κακῶν 
παρὰ τῷ θεῷ θησαυροί (Leg. All, iti. 34. [i. 108]. 
This may illustrate the kind of inconsistency into 
which Philo is betrayed by his allegorical interpre- 
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tation of different passages; but here the contzra- 
diction is relieved by the consideration that in one 
passage he is dealing with moral evil, and in the 
other with Divine punishments. When we add 
that God enjoys perfect blessedness and uninter- 
rupted peace, we have completed this preliminary 
survey of His attributes, 

And now a profound question arises which 
philosophy was bold enough to answer. Why did 
a Being so perfect, and in need of nothing, create 
the universe? Because He was good and munifi- 
cent, and did not grudge to matter a share of His 
2wn best nature; and m thus bestowing His favours 
He acted from His own sole initiative, οὐδενὶ δὲ 
παρακλήτῳ---τίς yap ἣν ἕτερος ;--μόνῳ δὲ αὑτῷ xpnod- 
μενος (de Mundi Op. 5, 6 [i. δ). Kiom the same 
source springs ΠῚ providential care, with which 
{le pours forth the abundant riches of His favours, 
blessing the imperfect, and pitying the unworthy. 
But His mercies are measured ont in due propor. 
tion, for not even the whole world could contain 
them in their purity. Every doctrine of Providence, 
however, 1s required to account for the existence 
of pain and of moral evil. ‘The questions thus 
suggested are discussed by Philo in his treatise 
on Providence, where he gives the usual philoso- 
vhical answers, on which it is unnecessary to 
inger. We must pass to the more characteristic 
problem, low are we to 1econcile the absolute 
simplicity and unity of God with His manifold 
activity in the world of phenomena? 

6. The doctrine of the Divine powers.—(a) Their 
existence and churacter.— When we survey this 
would and observe the mutual relation of its 
several parts, we are driven to the oonviction 
{hat it 1s one system, and therefore that it is 
held together by a pervasive and enduring power. 
But this power is manifested in a vast variety of 
objects, which embody distinct ideas or rational 
joims ; and nothing but the presence of a compel- 
ling force ean prevent them from sinking back into 
amorphous matter. We are therefore constrained 
in thought to recognize a multitude of powers, such 
as habitual, vital, rational, God being the only 
ellicient Cause, these powers must be Divine, and 
so cunstitute the link between God and matter. 
They belong therefore to the Divine essence, and, 
as that essence is unknown, the powers too hide 
their essence, and reveal only their effects. They 
are unciicumscribed, timeless, and unbegotten, holy 
and unetung as God Himself, and consequently 
they are only partially exercised in ercation, From 
this briet description it is apparent that they corre- 
spond with the Platonic ideas, and accordingly 
Philo adopts this part of Platonic philosophy. The 
plincipal passage bearing on this subject may be 
quoted. God is represented as replymg thus to 
Moses: ‘As, among you, seals, whenever wax or 
any similar material 13 apphed to them, mahe 
innumerable impressions, not sullermg the loss of 
any part, but remaining as they weie, such you 
must suppose the powers around Me to be, apply- 
ing qualities to things without quality, and forms 
to the formless, while they experience no change 
or diminution in their eternal uature, But some 
among you call them very appropriately tdeas, 
since they give ideal form to each thing, arranging 
the unarranged, and communicating determinate 
limits and delinition and shape to the indeterminate 
and indelinite and shapeless, and, in a word, alter- 
ing the worse into the better’ (de Monarch. 1. 6 [1 
218 [.}. The function of these powers or ideas in 
the work of creation is desciibed in the following 
passage: ‘For God, as being (od, anticipating 
that there could never be a beautiful imitation 
without a beautiful pattern, or any perceptible 
thing faultless which was not modelled in oon- 
formity with an archetypal and intelligible idea, 
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a se ς- 
when He wished to fabricate this vinible COsINOS, 
first shaped forth the intelligible, in order that, 
Using wn πο ἢ} and most Godlike pattern, 
He nught work out the material COSINOS, ἕν MOTE 
recent copy of an older one, destined to contam 
as many perceptible genera as there were intelli- 
gible in the other. But it is not to be said or 


supposed that the cosmos which consists of the 
ideas isan any place; but in what way it subsists 
we shall hnow by following up an example of what 


takes place among ourselves. Whenever a city is 


founded to gratity the ligh ambition of some king 
or emperor, Claimime autocratic authority, and at 


the same time brilliant in thought, adding aplen- 
dour to his good fortune, sometimes a tramed areln- 
tech having offered Jus services, and inspected the 
good temperature and suitability of the place, de- 


seribes ΠῚ οὐ within himself almost all the parts of 


the city that is to be erected--temples, eymnasia, 
town-halls, market-places, liarbours, docks, lanes, 
equipment of walls, foundations of houses and 
other publie edifices, 


the figure of an intelligible cit y, and having stirred 


up the images of this in Iis memory, and, still 


more, having sealed there its characters, looking, 
hike a good workman, to the pattern, he begins to 


prepare that made of stones and timber, making 


the material substances nke cach of the immaterial 
ideas. Sunilaily, then, we must think about God, 
who, when He purposed founding the preat city, 
first devised 1s forms, out of which, having com- 


posed an intelligible cosmos, He completed the 


perceptible, using the former as a pattern. As, 


then, the city which was faust formed within the 


architect had no caterior place, but had heen sealed 
in the artist's soul, in the same way not even the 
coxmos that consists of the ideas could have any 
other place than the Divine Logos which disposed 
these things into a cosmos. For what other place 
could there be for his powers which would. be ade- 
quate to receive and contain, f do not say all, but 
any one unmired 1) (de ALundi Op. 4. [1. 41. The 
ideas are not. mere names, which could have no 
eflicieney, but ae real essences, to which the quali- 
ties of things are due (see especially Sacrificant, 13 
(i. 261 1.}}, and which maintain in material objects 
the permanence of ideal types. They are eternal, 
and do not perish with the things on which their 
seal has been set; for wisdom and goodness do not 
die with the wise and good man, In their com- 
bination they form the κόσμος νοητός, which is the 
archetype of the κόσμος αἰσθητός. They have no 
locality but. the Divine thought, or God Himself, 
who is the ‘immaterial place of immaterial ideas’ 
(Cherub, 14 [i. 148)), the primal archetype, or rather 
older and higher than the archetype, the Idea being 
only one mode of the eternal Thought. From this 
point of view the κόσμος νοητός is the son of God, 
and its counterpart, the κόσμος αἰσθητός, is his 
younger son. Philo attempts no careful classifi- 
cation of the powers; but there are a few on which 
he frequently dwells. The highest ot all is the 
Logos, Neat to this comes the creative power, ἡ 
ποιητική, and then, in succession, ἡ βασιλική, ἡ ἵλεως, 
and the two divisions of ἡ νομοθετική, the preceptive 
and the prohibitive. The Jowest on the seale, 
which ae virtnally only two, are subordinate 
varieties of the two powers above them, affecting 
the hte of men, and not the entire cosmos. ‘The 
two great powers, Lhe creative and the recal, have 
thei unity in the Logos. They are otherwise ealled 
ἀγαθότης nnd ἐξουσία, for by goodness God generated 
the universe, and by authority Herulesit. Seripiure 
represents this distinetion by the two titles, θεός and 
κύριος. Under the latter power is ranked the puni- 
tive, fur it is the business of a ruler to punish the 
guilty; but this is not inconsistent with goodness, 
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Then, having recerved the 
forms of cach in his own soul, as in wax, he beas 
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‘the oldest [z.e. the highest and best] of the graces,’ 
for punishment is intended as a prevention or cor- 
rection of sin. ' 

(0) We must now notice a very difficult question, 
What was the relation of the Divine powers to God? 
It is generally said that Philo is here involved in 
hopeless contradiction, sometimes treating the 
powers mercly as attributes, sometimes regarding 
them as distinet persons. Philo himself felt that 
the subject was obscure, and net to be rashly 
spoken of before those who were incapable of 
philosophical reflexion (see, especially, de Sacr. A. 
ἐξ Cains, 15 and 39 [i. 1731. and 189]). ‘The most 
definite statement is found in an allegorical inter- 
pretation of the visit of the three men to Abraham. 
These symbolized the Father of the universe, and 
His two oldest and nearest powers, the creative 
and the regal. These present to the seeing intelli- 
gence & mental image, now of one, and now of 
three,—of one, whenever the soul, being perfectly 
purified, presses on to the idea which is unmingled 
and complete in itself; but of three when αὖ is un- 
able to apprehend the self-caistont Being from 
itself alone, but apprehends it through the effects, 
That the triple image is virtually that of one sub- 
ject is apparent not only from allegorical specu- 
is but from the word of Scpture, which 
represents Abraham as addressing his visitors, 
not us three but as one, and ay receiving the 
promise from one only (de Abr. 24 f. [ui 18.11.1}. It 
is clear from this passage that the creative and 
regal powers are not conceived as bemgs distinct 
from God, but only as answering to out imperfect 
modes of apprehension, while to a true perception 
both are lost in the supreme and unbroken unity 
of God. In other words, our Inghest thought, when 
it penctrates to the Divine unity, can upprehend 
Ciod only as pure Being ; but, when we view Him 
through the variety of His operations, we ure 
obliged to think and speak of certain aspects of 
that Being. An instructive analogy is furnished 
by a description of the ‘power’ in the wise man. 
It receives varions names, piety, natural rie tae 
ethical, political ; and the wise man contninus these 
and numberless other powers; but in all he has 
one and the same εἶδος (de Hbriet, 22 fh. 370 f.)). 
Agreeably to this view, the powers are spoken of 
collectively as equivalent to the ‘invisible’ or 
‘eternal nature’ of God. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that God and Vhs power or powers are 
used interchangeably, Aun, there are several 
passages in which the powers are regarded as 
predicates of God, and God is referred to as Him- 
self being or doing what is umplied by their several 
males. 

(c) What, then, is the function of the powers? 
They are not intended, ax is so often said, to act 
as personal agents who can take the place of God 
in all mundane affairs, but to present to our thought 
the mode in which we nay conceive of the Eternal 
Mind as acting in time and space; or, in other 
words, they are not meant to oat ate God from 
the material world, but to bring Lim into contact 
With it. ft is through them that the self-existent 
Being (ὁ ὥν or τὸ bv) is omnipresent, having filled 
the universe with Zlimsel/, Me ‘stretches’ them 
into every part, as we may stretch our mind to a 
speaker, or the energies of our souls to God. It 
is through the powers that God ‘touches’? the 
soul; for we can receive only a broken and partial 
revelation, ‘he passage which is thought to prove 
decisively the separate personality of the powers is 
the following: ἐξ ἐκείνης [οὐσίας] yap πάντα ἐγέννησεν 
ὁ θεός, οὐκ ἐφαπτόμενος αὐτός" οὐ γὰρ ἦν θέμις ἀπείρου 
καὶ πι φυρμένης ὕλης ψαύειν τὸν ἴδμονα καὶ μακάριον, 
ἀλλὰ “ats ἀσωμάτοις δυνάμεσιν, ὧν ἔτυμον ὄνομα αἱ ἰδέαι, 
κατεχρήσατο πρὸς τὸ γένος ἕκαστον τὴν ἁρμόττουσαν 
λαβεῖν μορφήν (Sacrificant. 13 [ii. 261]). Yet even 
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here it is God, evidently used in the highest sense, 
who venerated the universe, and the powers are 
really ‘ideas,’ which impart form to every genus, 
God did not touch matter Himself, for that would 
imply that He communicated to it the totality of 
the Nivine idea, and that the universe, instead of 
affording fragmentary glimpses of the Divine 
thoughts, was a complete revelation of [is nature. 
Again, it is quite in conformity with Philo’s 
abundant use of figmiative language when God 
and His powers are compared to a sovercien and 
his attendant bodyguud. Similarly, the human 
mind, as a king, has its bodyyuard of attendant 
powers (de Migrat. Abr. 31 |i. 462], and several 
other passages); and the passages where the Divine 
powers figure most clearly as separate persons may 
all be explained as instances of this rhetorical style. 
It is impossible for us to survey these in detail. 
Some confusion arises also because expositors are 
not careful to separate Philo’s literal interpreta- 
tions from his allegorical. Thus the three visitors 
to Altaham might literally be angels, and yet 
allegorically might be designed to represent God 
under three aspects of His being. <A diilerent 
order of reflexion arises In connexion with the 
creation of man. The words ‘Let us make min’ 
point to a plurality of persons, These words 
would have been quite intelligible if Philo had 
looked upon all the Divine powers ag distinet 
persons; but in fact he feels their difliendty, and 
declares that the truest reason for them is known 
to God only. He treats of Chet in four passaces 
of considerable length (de Afunde Op. 24 [1 16 te]; 
Conf. Ling. 33-36 [i. 480-433); de σα οὐ Ine. 
13 f. [i. 556]; and de Afut. Nom. 4 [i. 559 [.}} ; and 
in these he professes to give only a plausible con- 
jecture. One distinction is made perfectly clear. 
fan, unlike the rest of the creation, Inns been 
partly formed by inferior agents, whereas the whole 
cosmos, heaven and earth and sea, was made by 
the architect’ Timself, without the eo-operation 
of otbers, This proves conclusively that the sub- 
oidinate agents, to whom is assigned the partial 
ereation of man, were not regarded as identical 
with the Divine powers which were exercised in 
every part of creation. Man occupies a unique 
place in that he is hable to sin; and therefore God 
delegated the creation of manin part to others, in 
order that, if evil arose, it might not be ascribed 
to the Supreme Goodness, ‘These others are 
angels, and anvels are souls flyme im the air, and 
“under-servants of God’s powers’? (rods ὑποδια κύνους 
αὐτοῦ τῶν δυνάμεων ἀγγέλους, de Alonarch, i. 1 [π|.Ψ 
2221). Nevertheless, they are themselves spoken 
of as God’s powers. This apparent inconsistency 
is easily explained. All objects which embodted 
a rational idea might be spoken of as powers; 
but these created and finite manifestations of 
Divine thoueht in the elements, in all the lovely 
sights of nuture, and in pure angelic souls in- 
habiting the air, are not to be identified with the 
infinite and unbegotten powers which, in our 
modern Janguage, must be described as attributes 
of God. While, however, they are distinet to our 
thonght and pereeption, they participate in the 
sume nature; for it is only through sharing in a 
Divine idea that matter can receive the unpress 
of rational form, or souls concentrate in them. 
selves the characters of personality. 

7. The doctrine of the Lugos.—(a) At the head 
of the hicrarchy of Divine powers was the Logos, 
This word occasions a good deal of difhculty to 
interpreters of Philo, owing to the want of any 
precise English equivalent. It denotes, in its 
highest sense, the mind itself, but more especially 
the rational faculty. Then it is apphed to my 
rational thought or idea residing within the mind, 
and is extended to any relation which may be 


rationally conceived, to an underlying principle or 
law, for instance, of numbers or harmony, and to 
the meaning of anything. Fiom this it passes to 
any hind οἱ outward exymession of some thought 
or idea, particularly in spoken or written languace. 
Probably its best) representative in English is 
‘Thought,’ a word which has some approach to 
the same variable appheation, 

(Ὁ) We have alheady seen that the cosmos pre- 
sented a picture of lational forms or ideas; and, 
as these were combined in one harmontons whole, 
they constituted one cosmic thought. This thought 
was the highest genus, under which the multitu- 
dainous ideas took rank as species; or, more strictly, 
God, as pure Being, was the most genene, and His 
reason or thought was second. he Loos, there- 
fore, regarded as a Divine power, was the unitary 
minciple of all beneath it. It was by virtue of 
his renson that God was both ruler and good ; or, 
in other words, creation and providence were both 
expressions of reason. Tf so, a νοητὸς κύσμος must 
have existed in the mind of God prior to the 
vinible world; and, as it was the sum of the 
Divine thoughts, it was the Logos of God. ‘The 
intellumble cosmos,’ says Philo, ‘is nothing else 
than God's Logos, when he is already engaved in 
making a cosmos 3 for neither is the intelleible 
city anything else than the reflexion (λογισμός) of 
the achilect when he is already intending to 
create the city’ (de Alundse Op. 6 (i. 5]. From 
this pomt of view the Logos is the supreme 
archetypal idea (ἐδέα των Gear), whieh by its im- 
pitess, as of a seal, on matter constitutes the visible 
universe. Matter, however, was inherently ineap- 
able of retaining what was once nnpressed upon αὖ; 
and hence its ideal forms were forces or powers 
constantly present and active, and might be re- 
gaided as a law, the eternal and pervasive law of 
Sight reason,’ which, stretching from centre to 
circumference, was a bond of the universe that 
could not be broken. The same supreme Logos 
appeared in man as the moral law, enjoining what 
wits light and forbidding what was wrong. Thus 
the Lovos, the intellesble cosmos, became manifest 
in the universe, Where αὖ dwelt as an ‘intelligent 
and rational nature,’ ministering as a high priest 
in the cosmic temple of God. 

(6) It is well known that the human logos was 
divided into ἐνδιάθετος and προφορικός, and that 
these terms were, in the later theology, extended 
to the Logos of God. Now Philo, while familiar 
with (this distinction in the case of man, never 
apples to God the technical language by which 
it was desenibed. Wenee it is sometimes main- 
tained that the distinction in the Divine Logos 
was absent from his thought. But the conception 
οἵ atwofold Logos is involved in the account which 
we have already given, and it is quite explicitly 
recognized by Philo. ‘The principal passage 15 
in the μα AZosis, iit, 13 1... 154], where it, 1s said 
that the ‘Logos is double both in the universe and 
in the nature of man, and the former is divided 
into that which relates to immaterial ideas, 
and that which relates to the visible objects of 
the perceptible cosmos. Nevertheless, the analogy 
between man and God was meomplete; for God 
had no organs of speech, and lis word was seen 
in His works, and not heard by the ears (see, 
especially, de Aligrat. Abr. 911. 443 ἢ. Pinto may 
therefore have shrunk from adopting the usual 
terms, as one of them suggested anthropomorphic 
ideas. 

(ὦ) The Logos, as the sum and unity of the 
world of ideas, was identical with the Divine 
reason; and this reasou was not an essence ex- 
taaneous to God, by sharing in which God became 
rational, but was a mode of the Divine essence, 
end in no way broke the solitude of God which 
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existed prior to creation. 
more than reason (κρείσσων ἢ πᾶσα λογικὴ φύσις, 
Fragments, ii. 625); and therefore it was possible 
to apprehend the Divine reason, though none 
could reach God in His essence. Since thought 
may be regarded as a product of the mind, the 
Logos, as the cosmic thought, might be conceived 
as produced by God, and in this aspect is spoken 
of under the figure of a son, πρεσβύτατος or mpwrd- 
yovos υἱός. The epithet imples that there were 
other and younger sons; and this is agreeable to 
Philo’s view of God as ὁ πατὴρ τῶν ὅλων or τῶν 
ὄντων. As the son of God, the firstborn arche- 
typal idea, which by its impress has converted 
formless matter into a cosmos, it is God’s image, 
in accordance with which the rational soul “in 
man was created, Or, in another figure, it is the 
shadow of God, disclosing by its incidence upon 
mutter the rational fourm of which the substance 
is invisible, 

(6) It is now apparent. in what sense the Logos 
was conceived as mediator between Cod and 
matter. It was not a personal demiuryus, creat- 
ing, under orders, a universe which God Himself 
would not touch, but rather the effectual Divine 
Thought, through which God made ΠΙᾺ own work 
(τὸ ἔδιον ἔργον, Guts rer. div. her. 42 [i. 502)), im- 
jie ve it, like a seal, upon matter. <As the 
1idden Reason of God, it is eternal; as the ob- 
ective Thought of God, impressed upon matter, it 
as come into existence. As essentially Divine, it 
might be spoken of, but only imperfectly (ἐν κατα- 
χρήσει), as God (de Somn. i. 39 [1, 655]); and once 
it ix described as ὁ δεύτερος θεὸς (Fragments, ii. 625). 
This we can understand, if we hear in mind that 
matter was not regarded as sumply put into shape, 
and then left to itself, but its cosmic form was the 
living presence of Divine thought, the sum of all 
that man could truly apprehend of God, though he 
could rise to the Γρό πὸ με πο that Reason was not, 
exhaustive of Being, but transcendent beyond it 
was the eternul Cause, whose essence was un- 
knowable. 

(f) Philo, following the Old Testament, fre- 
quently refers to Wisdom. Un many passages this 
is identified with the Logos. In others the two 
terms are distinguished ; and it is a htule perplex- 
ing to find that their mutual relations are inverted, 
Wisdom being the fountain of the Logos, and the 
Logos being the fountain of Wisdom. Probably 
the difficulty may be resolved by the diflerence 
between the universal and the particular. Human 
reason or wisdom, distributed among many souls, 
flows from the supreme Wisdom οἱ Reason, which 
are identical with one another in either the higher 
or the lower sphere. The term Wisdom 1s almost 
always used in relation to man, and is more ap- 
plicable than Logos to some forms of character and 
attainment; but the latter term is generally pre- 
ferred, both on account of its philosophical associa- 
tions, and perhaps owing to Philo’s preference for 
ὃν masculine substantive. 

Another word which is sometimes used instead 
of Logos is πνεῦμα, This occasionally denotes ‘ air 
in motion’; but in its higher sense it is identical 
with Logos. In the latter sense it is used only in 
connexion with men, and under the suggestion of 
some passage of Scripture. 

The cosmical Thought necessarily contained a 
multitude of subordinate thoughts or dogo. This 
Stuical doctrine was fully adopted by Plnlo, who 
used the word lJogot as synonymous with the 
Platonic ideas, the powers which constituted the 
essence of things. In relation to man they are 
‘the right words of wisdom,’ seen with the cyes 
of the soul, ethical ideas or laws, the heavenly 
manna by which the soul is fed. 

(7) The question of the personality of the Logos 
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is one beset with difficulty, and consequently 
receives conflicting answers. It may be main- 
tained that Philo regarded it as a person, that be 
did not 60 regard it, or that he vacillated illogically 
between the two conceptions. The doctrine hitherto 
laid down does not involve the attribute of per- 
sonahty. Large allowance must be made for 
Philo’s excessive love of poetical personification. 
Laughter is the ideal son οἱ God, and the graces are 
his virgin daughters. Similar figures are abun- 
dantly apphed to the Logos. It is a ‘charioteer 
and umpire,’ a ‘physician,’ a ‘military oflicer,’ a 
‘spear-bearer,’ and a ‘champion.’ This use of per- 
sonification is largely suggested by the allegori- 
cal interpretation of the persons in Genesis, who 
represent ideas, including the Logos. Passages 
where such figures are employed could hardly 
induce any one to ascribe personality to the Logos ; 
but they may warn us to be very careful in other 
passages where the figurative meaning is not so 
obvious, We must briefly survey the arguments 
which have most weight. The Logos is the image 
of God and the archetype of man: could this be 
true of anything but a person?) The answer must 
depend on the writer’s style of thought and lan- 
guage; and this is clealy 1evealed in his treat- 
ment of the number seven. This number is the 
‘image’ of God, and is referred to as if it were the 
very essence of the Logos. It is everywhere im- 
pressed upon creation. ‘There are seven stars in 
the Pleiades and in the Bear. There are seven 
planets. ‘There are seven zones marking the divi- 
sions of the sky. There are seven days in the 
week, determined by the changes of the moon. 
The same law extends to man. The head has 
seven essential parts—two cyes, two ears, two 
nostrils, and the mouth. We need not give further 
details. [In brief, the number seven is a mirror in 
which the Maker and Father of the universe is 
manifested (see especially de Alunds Op. 3041. 


(i. 2116]; Leg. Ald. i. 4, 5 [i. 451.]; de Deeal. 2 
[ui. 108}. This presents to us in a very striking 
way the mode in which Philo conceived that the 


Divine Thought was impressed upon matter, and 
became there an image ΟἹ its originator. Regarded 
as the archetype of human reason, the Logos is 
simply the rational power of God, by participation 
in which man becomes rational. “The suppliant 
Logos’ (ὁ ἱκέτης λόγος) is sometimes the suppliant 
ery of men; and once, wheie it: is represented as 
standing between God and creation, the ambas- 
sador of the one and the suppliant of the other, it 
scems clearly to mean, in a figure, the ery ‘of the 
mortal pining always for the mcornuptible,’ seek- 
ing for the complete realization of the Divine idea 
(Quis rer. div. her. 42 (i. 501 f.]). Whether the 
title παράκλητος is ever applied to the Logos is at 
least doubtful; if it is so at all, it is only to the 
Logos as identified with the cosmos. The passages 
which are most relied on as proving the personality 
of the Logos are those in which the term ‘angel? 
is applicd either to it or to the lugot. Of these 
there are πὸ fewer than seventeen, and it is im- 
“ossible for us to consider them here one by one, 
The key to the true interpretation of all of them 
is to be found in Vhilo’s system of allegorical 
interpretation. The angels of the Old Testament 
become in this system Divine thonghts, just as the 
ene Moses and Aaron, and other persons, 
1ave lixed symbolical meanings attached to them, 
As we wight expect in dealing with such a vision- 
ary word, Philo’s language is not always quite 
consistent and clear; but, with a little care, ever 

passage will yicld its allegorical sense, and will 
save us fiom the necessity of forcing on Philo the 
absurd supposition that the great cosmic Thought 
of God was a soul flying in the air, that Jacob 
literally wrestled with this uncireumscribed and 
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incorporeal power, and that ordinary men eat 
showers of angels. The Scripture is accustomed 
to describe heavenly visitations under the name of 
angels; but these, when applied to the various 
characters represented by the persons whom they 
visited, symbolize the Divine thoughts, precepts, 
or laws which come with their heavenly messages 
to the soul. We may be permitted to sum up in 
words which have been used elsewhere: ‘ The 
Logos is the Thought of God, dwelling subjectively 
in the infinite Mind, planted out and made ob- 
jective in the universe. The cosmos is a tissue of 
rational forces, which images the beauty, the 
power, the goodness of its primeval fountain, The 
reason of man is this same rational force entering 
into consciousness, and held by each in proportion 
to the truth and variety of his thoughts; and to 
follow it is the law of righteous living. Each form 
which we can differentiate as a distinct specics, 
each rule of conduct which we can treat as an 
injunction of reason, is itself a Logos, one of those 
innumerable thoughts or laws into which the 
univeisal Thought may, through sclf-reflexion, be 
resolved, ‘Thus, wherever we turn, tlese Words, 
which are really Works of God, confront us, and 
lift out minds to that uniting and cosmic Thought 
which, though comprehending them, is itself de- 
pendent, and tells us of that impenetrable BEING 
trom whose inexhaustible fulness it comes, of 
whose perfeetions it is the shadow, and whose 
splendours, too dazzling for all but the purified 
intuitions of the highest souls, it at once suggests 
and veils’ (Drummond, PAtlo Judeus, ii. p. 273). 

8 The higher relateons of man, and the ethical 
principles which rested upon them.—(a) The Logos 
was the archetype of human reason; and this 
reason was the true generic man, made according 
to the image of God, and not yet divided into 
species, Which arose with the ‘moulded’ man, who 
participated in quality, consisted of body and soul, 
Was nan or woman, and naturally mortal. We 
have seen that Philo believed in the pre-cxistence 
of the soul; but how he reeonciled this doctrine 
with the biblical account of the creation of man is 
not apparent. The first man, having proceeded 
more directly from Cod, was the most perfect, 
while his descendants, who sprung from men, 
underwent continual degeneration, Adam himself 
made a wrong choice, being led astray by woman, 
sensation, Which acted under the seduction of the 
serpent, pleasure. But participation in the original 
type of humanity was never lost. Man was the 
true temple of God, and none was so base as never 
to be visited with noble thoughts. The highest 
form of this visitation was prophecy, which came 
only to the wise and good, who in moments of 
ecstasy were possessed by God, and spoke nothing 
of their own. The knowledge of grand ideals, 
combined with the power of wrong choice, made 
man a moral and responsible being; and Philo 
deals so abundantly with ethical questions that it 
is possible to gather his unsystematic utterances 
into some sort of orderly arrangement. 

(0) ‘The supreme end of buman life is εὐδαιμονία, 
and this consists of ‘the practice of perfect, virtue 
in a perfect life’ (Quod det. not. wns. 17 [i. 203)). 
Tut, while virtue should be followed for its own 
sake, it is something higher to follow it for the 
sake of honouring and pleasing God. He is the 
perfect. good ; and to follow Him, and find refuge 
with Him, is eternal life (ζωὴ αἰώνιος), while de- 
parture from Him is death (de Fuga et Invent, 
15 [i. 557]). The supreme evil, then, is φιλαυτία, 
otherwise described as μεγαλαυχία, ἀσέβεια, or 
ἀμαθία. This ignorance is a forgetfulness of our 
indebtedness to God, to whom alone it is congru- 
ous to say ‘mine’; and ‘whoever dares to say 
that anything is his own shall be written down ἃ 


slave for all eternity’ (Leg. All. iii. 70 (i. 126)). 
The conditions of responsibility are, first, the 
possession of a twofold nature, inclining respec- 
tively to the eternal and the transient; conse- 
quently. the power of choice between alternatives ; 
and, thirdly, a knowledge of the better and the 
worse, which is given by the conscience. It is 
man’s bodily constitution that renders him liable 
tu sin; for the body, bemy phenomenal, is opposed 
to the eternal, and sin consists of a preference for 
the transient and partial instead of the eternal 
and universal. ‘The body, accoldingly, is a prison, 
# tomb, or a foreign Jand, which impedes the 
reason in the pursuit of its true end. Pleasure 
(ἡδονή), one of the irrational passions, ia the prin- 
ciple which brings mind and sensation together ; 
and it is the desire for pleasure that leads us into 
moral evil. ‘Emdvuula is generally used in a bad 
sense, as the desire ‘for absent things which are 
looked upon as good, but are not truly so,’ such as 
fvod and drink, wealth, glory, power. From this 
source all public and private wrongs have sprung. 
Nevertheless, Philo distinctly disnpproves of asceti- 
cism., ‘Tf,’ he says, ‘you see any one not taking 
food and drink at the proper time, or declining 
the use of baths and ointments, or neglecting 
covering for his body, or sleeping on the ground 
and keeping an aineouifortalte house, and then 
from these things counterfciting temperance, take 
compassion on his error, and show him the true 
way of temperance’ (Quod det. pot. ins. 7 [i. 195)). 
If the perfect man reaches a state of ἀπάθεια, this 
is only a deliverance from the sway of the irra- 
tional passions through the joyous energy of love 
and trust. As the end of man’s probation, Philo 
expected the triumph of good over evil. The 
Isruclites would be gathered together into their 
own land; but there is no clear recognition of a 
Messiah, still less of any identification of him with 
the Logos. ‘The punishment of sin is a living 
death, and the final reward of virtue is to have 
the Divine Spirit of wisdom within, and to hold 
communion with the Unbegotten and Eternal. 

iv. PHILO’S INFLUENCE ON CIUUSTIAN WRITERS. 
—The interest which is felt by Christian theologians 
in the writings of Philo is due not only to the light 
which they throw on Hellenistic thought in the 
time of Christ, but still more to the wide influence 
which they exerted on the development of Christian 
theology. The beginning of this influence is some- 
times traced in the doctrine and language of the 
Fourth Gospel. The dvctrine of the Logos set 
forth in the Prologue has several points of contact 
with Philo’s, and through the remainder of the 
Gospel many other parallels have been pointed out. 
Nevertheless there 1s no obvious quotation, and the 
style of the author is entirely diflerent from that 
of Philo. Tis vocabulary too is stnkmyly different, 
as any one may see by looking through Siegfried’s 
‘Glossariam Philoneum,’ which fills more than 83 
pages of his Philo von Alexandria (pp. 47-131) A 

ew examples of classes of words, taken at random, 
may be given. Philo is fond of compounds with 
δυς-, having “8 words of this kind; the Gospel has 
none. Philo has 40 compounds with ed-; the Gospel 
has only 2 quite common words. Philo has 73 
compounds with éx-, not one of which is in the 
Gospel, though the latter has 14 such compounds, 
nearly all very common words. Philo has 67 com- 
pounds with ém- which are not in the Gospel, the 
Gospel having 11 ordinary words. If the writer 
was versed in the writings of Philo, it is strange that 
he has not even inadvertently borrowed an appre- 
ciable quantity of his characteristic vocabulary. 
Even in the doctrine of the Logos the character- 
istic phraseology is wanting in the Gospel: πολνώ- 
vupos, ὁ ἑρμηνεὺς τοῦ θεοῦ λόγος, ὁ τομεύς, πρεσβύτατος 
υἱός, ὁ ἀγγέλων πρεσβύτατος, ἀρχάγγελος, εἰκών, οἱ κατ᾽ 
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εἰκόνα ἄνθρωπος, ἀπεικόνισμα, παράδειγμα, ἰδέα τῶν 
ἰδεῶν, ἀρχέτυπος ἰδέα, ὁ νοητὸς κόσμος, τόπος τοῦ ἐκ 
τῶν ἰδεῶν κόσμου, σφραγίς, χαρακτήρ, σκιὰ θεοῦ, δεύτερος 
θεός. We may further observe that the multitude 
of philosophical terms descriptive of God is entuely 
absent from the Gospel. In reading the valuable 
collection of parallels made by Professor Julius 
Gall (Wntersuchungen uber die Entstehung des 
4 ἐν) Breanyelaons, Frster Teil, 1000, pp. 106 - 
138), where the Greek teat of Philo is fully pre- 
sented, one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
πα ΚΟ] diflerence in the style and phraseology of 
the two writers. Amid many interesting resem- 
bianees of thought, which indicate the presence 
of asimilar religions and philosophical atmosphere, 
there are some striking contrasts; and, in the few 
cases where the same words are used, the identity 
may be explained without the hypothesis of direct 
literary dependence. These facts show that 1t 1s 
not unreasonable to suppose that the resemblances 
may be dne to the common stock of ideas whieh 
belonged to thoughtful men at that time. There 
are two lines of evidence which strengthen the pro- 
bability that this may be the case. First, Philo 
himself had an extensive acquaintance with Pales- 
tinian interpretation. For particulars see Sieg- 
fried, Philo von Alesandret, p. (4510, and Bernhard 
Jitter, Philo und die Halacha dine vergleiwhende 
Studie unter steter Leruchsichtiquug des Josephits, 
1879. Secondly, other books of the New Testament 
also contaim a number of parallels to Philo’s ex posi- 
tion; and, although we cannot prove that the 
writers of these books had not read Philo, it seems 
more probable that the coincidences are due to the 
general ditt of thought. Even the Synoptic Gos- 
pels furnish some striking resemblances in phrase- 
ology and sentiment. The Epistles of St. Paul 
approach Plilo more nearly, and even contain ex- 
tinples of allegoneal mterpretation. It is perhaps 
more surprising (oO find that the [Epistle of James 
has many words and figures, allusions and precepts, 
in common with Philo, and that the two writers 
avree in some of their doctrines, both in substance 
and in the mode of presenting them. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews betrays an obvious 
allinity with the Alexandiian school ; and yet, even 
in his case, we cannot prove a direct dependence 
upon Philo, See particulars, and other works 10- 
ferred to, ino Sieetned, and in Anathon Aull, 
Geschichte der Loqusidve tn der christlichen Littera- 
tur, 1899, Who assumes & more direct’ dependence 
upon Philo than seems securely established by the 
evidence. On the wide prevalence of a Logos- 
doctrine in the Ist cent., and its connexion, through 
the mediation of Stoieism, with the old Egyptian 
theology, see many interesting particulars in I. 
Reitzenstein’s Zier pel ΝΟ ooach ibis Fragen 
nach ungedrichten griechischen Texcten der Strass- 
burger Bibliothek, 1901. 

When we pass trom the New Testament, the con- 
nexion with Philo gradually becomes more and more 
obvious, especially through the predominance of 
that vicious mode of interpretation of which he 
made such extensive use. This is seen in the 
Kpistle of Barnabas, which follows some of the 
principal rules of allegory. It 1s still turther ex- 
emplitied in the writings of Justin Martyr, where 
the whole false system is fully established. ‘The 
Apologist, moreover, in his dectrine of the Logos, 
has many points of agreement with Philo, which 
are wholly wanting in St. John; and it is certainly 
not. improbable that a philosopher had studjed the 
works of the Alexandrian sage. Similar appear- 
ances are presented by the works of other apologists, 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, When we come 
to the great Alexandrian writers, Clement. and 
Origen, there is no Jonger any room for douht ; 
for they expressly refer to him. They inherit from 
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him the rules of allegorical interpretation, and are 
dependent on him in some of their important doc- 
{rinalstatements. Eusebius frequently quotes him, 
and borrows his doctrines and interpretations; and 
he was read even m the West, for Ambrose makes 
ample use of him, and sometimes transfers his very 
words, in ἃ Latin translation, to Lis own pages. 
Jerome, too, is familiar with his wiitimgs, and 
avails hunself espeaally of lus interpretations of 
scliptural names, though sometimes correcting 
hin. It was probably, for the most part, through 
Jerome that these explanations passed on to other 
Latin Fathers, See the whole subject taecated by 
Sicefried, p. 303 1f, where other works are referred 
to. This widely spread knowledge of his writings 
shows the ligh estimation in which Philo was held; 
but, nevertheless, we cannot place him among the 
world’s great original thinkers, ΤῸ class him, as 
ancient writers did, with Plato, must seem to us an 
absurd exaggeration of lis powers. His system of 
interpretation, borrowed indeed but extended and 
τὸ τον εξ μη] by him, may have helped for a time 
to save the reverence due to the Serptures, but 
was 1n its ultimate effect purely mischievous, hiding 
the real beauties of the ancient records, and re- 
ducing Revelation to a fantastic puzzle. But he 
vave eloquent expression to a great movement of 
thought, and prepared a sort of philosophical 
mould in which the fluid doctaines of Cliuistianity 
could acquire consistency and shape; and amid lis 
tedious interpretations there are splendid tlashes of 
spiritual thought, while his ethical teaching reaches 

anexalted purity, without transgressing the bounds 

of sober sense, and is always flushed with the hues 

of 1¢ligious faith, and reverence for the Will and 


Spirit of God. 
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i. OBJECT -1. The object of Textual Criticism 
is to recover the ipsessuna verba of the docu- 
ments of which the N'P is composed, and to pre- 
sent them to modern readers us neatly as possible 
in the form in which they left thar authors’ 
hands. This definition is based on the assump- 
tion that all the copies of the different books 
we possess, Whether im Greek or in a transla- 
tion, are capable of beimg traced back in the last 
1esort to one and the same original. ‘The assamp- 
tion is a natural one, and not to be surrendered 
without very cogent reason. Still we cannot ex- 
elude the possibility that any particular book may 
have been cument from Apostolic tumes in two 
closely related but distinct forms. St. Paul may, 
as Lightfoot sueeested,* have issued a second 
edition of his Eyistle to the Romans. St. Luke 
may, as Blass muimtains, have issued two editions, 
loth of his Gospel and of the Acts. The pheno- 
mena preseuted by the text of St. Mark, not only 
in regard to the last twelve verses but throughout 
the Gospel, may need the same hypothesis for their 
adequate solution.| La such eases the task of the 
critic becomes still more delicate. He has to dis- 
entancle and mescnt distinctly not one original 
but two, which were once current side by side, 
but which have in the course of time been blended 
tovether, in almost ineatiuicable contv ion, in all 
our extant authorities. 

2. From this definition of the object which all 
textual critics alihe have betore them (wo conse- 
quenees follow, to which it will not be superfluous, 
Judging from the past history ot the science, to 
cull attention before we pass on. 

The first is this, ‘There is at present, and there 
must remain, room for legitimate diflerence of 
opinion. We must be careful not to anogate to 
the form of text which we ourselves preter an 
exclusive right to represent the true ‘ word of God.’ 

*Sce the papers by him and by Hort, reprinted from the 


Journal of Philology in Biblical Essays, pp. 207-374. 
t See Blass, Vextkritische Bemerkungen zu Markus. 
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The necessity for this caution is perhaps not so 
great as it was in the days of Griesbach.* The 
appeal made in a recent pamphlet by the leading 
supporter of one of the two rival schools of Textual 
Criticism to ἃ standard which has yet to be fixed 
is a most hopeful sign.t 

The second conseyuence which follows from our 

definition of the object of ‘Teatual Criticism is this. 
As all textual critics are engneed on one and the 
same sacred study, and ae tellow-worhers to a 
common end, they will do well to take special 
mins to cultivate mutual respect. Tt is strange, 
Lak it is none the less tiue, that the study of 
Textual Criticism seems to have a peculiatly dis- 
astrous effect upon the temper. The virulence 
with which Walton, Mill, Griesbach, and Lach- 
mann were assailed, not. to speak of more recent 
examples, is a deep stain on the annals of the 
study.t 

ii, MATERIALS.—3. It does not fall within the 
scope of this article to desermbe at length the ma- 
terials available for the Textual Criticism ot N'T. 
In part they are dealt with under separate heads 
(see A, δὲ, B, C, D, Arabic Version, ete.). For a 
complete list (and for purposes of reference any- 
thing short of a complete list is unsatisfactory) the 
student must be referred to the recognized store- 
houses of information, 6.5. Tregelles, vol. 1. of 
Horne’s Jntroduction to the New Testament, revised 
1856, by no means to be neglected ; Proleqgomena 
to Tischendorf, ed, C. KR. Giegory, 1884-04 ; 
Scrivenet’s Jitroduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testaments, 1894, revised by IX, Miller and 
others; Gregory, Terlkritel des Neuen Testa- 
mentes, Leipzig, 1900. The evidence, so far as it 
had been ascertained at the time of publication, 
was collected in two great crilical editions. 

4, The edition by Tischendorf, ed. viii. 1869 72, 
is at present indispensable for students, but. αὖ 
needs throughout to be ecaetully cheeked and 
supplemented. ‘The edition of Tegelles (1857-79) 
is no less a matvel of patient accuracy. Uniortu- 
nately, the first two Gospels were issued betore 
the discovery of δὲ, and, thoagh the evidence is 
supphed im an Appendix issued by Hort and 
Stivane alter the author's death, it is awkward 
to use. The statement of the evidence 1s, low- 
ever, given with greal clearness. And the method 
adopted—a deliberate limitation of the authorities, 
whose evidence was to be represented, to the uncial 


* See the Prolegomena to his second edition, Seet 1&3, p. 
aly t fed. London, 1800}, esp. " Demnde non ideo verbrat Der 
mulatur, qua iw textu vulgart unum alternamive vocabulum 
celetur aut additur aut cum alio permutatur. Quod hebraico 
magis quam latino nomine verbum Der appellare solent, con- 
tineLur sensu Scripture sacra, non autem ita in ysis sy tubing 
atque Hfers consistit, ub mnntate (ob gravissimas raliones et 
auctoritates, ac salvo sensu) vorabulo quodam, ipsum Det 
verbum, hee est doctrina Christi ae Apostolorim, porcat. 
Nulla emendatio a recentiornbus editoribus tentata ullan Scrrp- 
ture βΒο doctiimam inmutat aut evertibs punew sensum 
sententiaaum afheiunt. Ad has posteriores quod attinet, 
tencndum porro «st, principium, ub aint, pelt abou, qu 
verbum Del ab editore mutar existanent. Nempe hee est id 
ipsum, de quo disputatur, utram seiheet lectio ψ τ] aim 
editionum, an vero fectio allorum aco ἀπο πὶ codnuin, 
genuina sit verln divimd pars Nemo itaque verbua fer so 
defendere ideo jactet, quia teatuin Elsesitianum tuetur Nain 
απο jure i, qui manuseriptoruim codicum teacum defendant, 
dicere possent, verhi divin integritutem ἃ 50 propugnart contra 
corruptorum: interpolationes ’ 

1 See The Textual Controversy and the Trventreth Century, by 
fdward Miller, MA, p 24: ‘Thus Psubmit my ease to all the 
learned in Christendom. When Uspeak of (he Traditional Text, 
Timean that recension of the Received Text which shall ulti 
mately be settled by the voice of Christendom upon an ex- 
haustive examination of all the evidence in existence. My own 
Commentary, 60 far as 1t goes, 19. muicant to be a contmbution 
towards such a settlement. 

‘Accordingly, neither does my theory consciously override 
facts, nor must my expresmons be taken to be dogmatic, when 
convemence in writing leads me to diop hypothetical lan- 
uae ' 

tSee Tregelles, Account of the Pimted Text, yp. 110-11}, 
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MSS, a few select cursives, all the Versions, and | man’s opinion on a matter of Textual Criticism 
the Fathers up to Euscbius—has a real advantage, | depends directly on the extent of his first-hand 
as it concentiates attention on that period in the | acquaintance with original documents, 18 very like 
history of the text about which there is room for | measuring the skill of a jeweller by the amount 
serious difference of opinion.’ of his experience in the work of a diamond 

Editions which aim at giving only a selection of | field or of a gold mine, or refusing to accept a 
readings such as Galjon’s (1898) are radically un- | historian’s estimate of a document unless he lias 
aitisfactory. It is impossible to estimate the value | himself inspected the MS from which it was 
of any authority in any single book without study- | printed. In fact, the qualities that go to make an 
ing the whole of its readings through that book. ideal collator, such as Scrivener for instance, are 

iditions such as that published by Εἰ. Nestle at | very rarely combined with the capacity and the 
Stuttgart in 1899 are convenient as indicating con- | opportunity for taking such a comprehensive and 
cisely the differences between the most important | intelhgent survey of the whole evidence as can 
among recent critical editors, but de not profess | qualify a man to pronounce a sound judgment on 
to give the grounds on which their judgments are | the relative importance of any particular element 
based. A Yertual Commentary ρον the Holy | in it. The constant growth of available mat crial 
Gosjuls, edited by Εἰ. Miller largely from materials | makes 1, increasingly important to lay stress on 
collected by the Jate Dean Burgon, of which | the radical distinction between the two functions 
part i. (Mt 1-14) appeared in 1899, will aflord a | —the function of collectimg and the function of 
useful indes to the Gospel references to be found | interpreting the materials of criticism, 


in the Fathers down to the latest. period. This list 


ik based directly on the mdexes compiled with 
enommous lubour by Dean Burgon, now in the 
Dutish Museum. Jt has ποὺ apparently been 
supplemented by reference to other sources, ¢ q. 
Tregelles, or Tort in the Notes on Select. Nead- 
It needs, besides, and will 
no doubt in due course receive, earehul sifting. 
Scholars, however, cannot but be erateful for the 


ings in his Appendix. 


Jabour that has been bestowed on its preparation. 


It is only veht to add that: Mr. Miller's judg- 
use οἱ Patristic 
οἵ the 


mento on the drawback to the 
evidence from the uneritical character 
current editions of them works + must be checked 


in the ΠΗ of Πα πὰ Ὁ edition of the να 


doves salivfur, and dus account of ©The Bibhiest 
Test of Clement of Alexandria’ 
Teats and Studws, vy. 2 and ἢ 


Testud Criteeesm of NT, po 11 ἘΠῚ, Eng. tr. 

Mi. Miller’s edition embodies, besides, the re- 
sulis of secent collations, chiefly of enrsives. A 
certian number of nuspunts are inevitable in a 
work of (iis scope. Students, however, should be 
warned that Ma. Miller has not gmeorporated all 
(he various τοι λον for which (here is MS evi- 
dence — Nor does he always quote completely the 
subsidiary authorities, eg. the MSS of the Latin 
Versions, in the passages which he seleets for com- 
ment. Again, the authouty of the Revisers. 1s 
quoted coustanily for readings on wlueh itis elear 
that they were never called upon to pronounce an 
opimon 

In, Mi riops AND PRINCIPIES.—5. The main 
purpose of (his article is to diseuss the methods 
and principles by the help of which we may hope to 
secure the best result from our use of the materials 
avidlable for Textual Criticism. "This, itis well to 
remember, iS the true province of the Ceatual critic. 
1 is, no doubt, of fnst-rate mmportance for any one 
who wishes to Ining out a ἀπ] edition, that. 
he should have a certain amount of experience 
in the direct handling of MSS ΤῊΝ, to imagine, 
asx Dean Burgon seems to do, that the value of a 


* Von Soden's Die Schriften des NT, ete (Bd i Abt 1,190) 
isa worthy tru of the recent revival of Gernian wterest τὰ NT 
Textual (ἀπο. 116 dhas alieady rev olationized the eatalogne 
οἱ NT (τ οἰ MSS | When completed, the work cannot fail to 
maa am immense advance im the suentiie presentment of the 
nevlevials for Critiermsm 

tée yp xis “1 am persuaded that. more 1s made of this 
driwhack than would be if τ were generally known how httle 
modern editing of the best hind, perhaps not in Kuselius, but 
in mest authors, allers the quotations ? 

A somewhat πα ght as thrown on this remark by a 
πο ὁ Nestle, de po ito, kone tr “ἧς Inte as Το an 
ONtad editer, am bningmg out Cyl of Alex undiias Com- 
montis on the Gospel according [ὁ δύ John, wrote down only 
the initial and final words of the quotations in his manuscript, 
and allowed the compositor to set up the rest from a printed 
edition of the 'Teatus Receptus.’ 


in Cambridge 
Nestle also has 
some pertinent remaths, wath walustiations, in his 


It is strange, and not a ttle sad, that after 
neatly two centuries of discussion here should as 
yet be no general agneement among textual crilies 
on the fundamental principles or even the methods 
of their science. Yet so 1t is. Critics have fiom 
the fist been divided into two main schools-- the 
‘Traditional’? and the ‘Critical’ They approach 
the problem from diametrically opposite points 
of view, and are at present almost as far from 
coming to an agicement as they have ever been. 
The ‘Oxford Debate, however, at least indicates 
a desire for mutual understanding, and is $0 far a 
sin of better days in store. 

6. The Traditional Schoo] is represented by a 
small but vigorous band of Enelish scholars, at 
the head of whom stands Mi. Miller,* to whom 
reference has already been jnade more than once.t 
This school has, so far as hnown to the ey 
writer, no support on the Continent, though read- 
ings of the ‘Thaditional Teast) constantly com- 
mended themselves to the veteran I ench commen- 
tator, Godet 

ἡ. Traditionalists are strong in the prescriptive 
vieht due fo fifteen centunes of almost wn- 
challenged supremacy. They have, or had,—for 
the 9th cent has not left matters as they were 
in this respect, what Ma. Gwilham im writing 
of the Peshitta (δον ποι ἡ, vol. i. op. 17) fairly 
‘alls ‘the advantage of possession” They are, 
however, fully alive to the necessity of establish- 
ing them position on the ¢round of a reasoned and 
not an unreasoning faith They are busy, there- 
fore, In Juslifyime them position by argument mm 
the court of truth and fact, which, as they cannot, 
but feel, minst cast prescription to the winds it 
theres a flawin then title Their fundamental 
canon, as formulated by Μὺ) Miller (Orford Debate, 
p. Av), Luns as follows .— 

“It (the true text) must be grounded upon an evhaustive view 
of the evidence of Greck copies πὶ tninuser.pt in the flyst place, 
and, m all cases where they differ so as to afford doubt, of 
Versions or Translations into other languages, and of Quotations 
from the NT made by Fathers and other cay writers.’ 

On p xiv we read turthers ‘in the ascertainment of this 
teat, or these readings, guidance τὰ to be sought under Seven 
Notes of Truth, viz (1) Antiquity, (2) Number, (6) Vanets, 
(4) Weight, (6) Continuity of Witnesses, (0) The Conteart Οἱ 
Passages, (7) Internal Evidence These Seven Notes of Truth, 
which are essential to the Traditional Text, sufficiently exhibit 
the agreement. of it with the Canons laid down. In fact, coin- 
cidence with the first Canon unphes comodence with all the 
rest ' 


"Mi Miller dicd while the present art. was passing through 
the press 

1M: Miller is the author of-(1) 4 Guide fo the Teatual 
Chitin of the NT ISSO, ΟἹ The Ocfard Debate, W077 + (3) The 
Piescnt State of th Teatual Controressu, 05 (4) The Teat- 
val Con τόρ κα and the Twentieth Centtay, WoL Weis jombt 
author with Dean Burgon of The Traditional Tezrt of the Holy 
Gospels 1903 and Zhe Causes of the Corruption of the Tradt- 
tional Vert, 1896 le alsu edited the éth ed. of Scrivener’s 
Antroduction. 
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8. There is no indication of the kind of differences 
between MSS which ‘afford doubt,’ and render it 
necessary to call in the evidence of Versions or 
Quotations; nor is there any hint of the method 
of determining the ‘weight’ of a witness. Judging 
from his Jextual Commentary, Mr. Miller’s own 
habit is to weigh uncials against uncials and 
cursives against cursives, and he feels no doubt 
so long as there is a clear numerical preponder- 
ance in each class in favour of the same reading. 
In 7 cases an adverse group is characterized as 


‘Western.’ In 5 of these it includes δὲ and B. In 


one case (Mt 918) a reading attested by NBD + 
θυμὸ 30% all lati. exe. ὁ gl? Syr-vg (against cur 
and sin) and Clem. Rom. (ii. 2), 1s described as 
‘Syrio- Low- Latin with Alexandrian support.’ 
These are the only cases in which he gives any 
guidance in the classification of MSS. 

Th 4 cases, viz. Mt 638 (pl. verb after τὰ κρίνα), 137° 
(ἐπέσπειρεν for ἔσπειρεν), 1336 (διασάφησον for φράσον, 
‘prob, a Latin gloss adopted by Origen’), 1967 (ἰδίᾳ 
for αὐτοῦ, disregarding Jn 4), he suspects ‘ Latini- 
zation.’ In [45 (σταδίους πολλοὺς ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς ἀπεῖχεν 
for μέσον τῆς θαλάσσης ἣν) he hints αἱ, retranslation 
from Syriac. Here, again, we might wish that the 
suggestions were more illuminating. In 5 cases 
he discusses the possibility of the Influence of 
Lection systems; im 2 of as-imilation to St. 
Mark ; in one case (14%) he appexis to ‘internal 
testimony’ (construction of βλέπω). For the rest, 
he is content, te let his lists speak for themselves. 
The mere reeital of a long list of authorities onght, 
he has no doubt, to bear down oppositaon by 
sheer weight of numbers. Tt is true that in the 
‘Seven Notes of Truth’ antiquity stands before 
number. But his power to estimate the antiquity 
of witnesses is linuted by Jus failure to grasp 
clearly the distinetion between the dale of a ducu- 
ment and the date of the tert contained an vt, or at 
least by lus failure to apply thiy distinction con- 
sistently.* In practice, his convenient assumption, 

* As (his distinction 15. of priunary importance in estimating 
the weight to be attached to a document, and as beginners in 
Textual Criticism sometimes find a dithculty im understanding 
It, may be worth while to explain that the ‘date of a docu- 
ment’ is, stuetly speaking, the date at which it was written, 
and, when the MS isnot expressly dated by the scribe, is settled 
by palwographical considerations ‘The date of the text con- 
tained in the document’ 1s, of course, primarily the date of the 
autograph But in the case of a teat like that of NT, which 
has a continuous history, the ‘date of the text’ refers naturally 
to the tune when the particular form of test contamed in the 
document was current, cither generally or im some particular 
distuet Eg 1D (Codex Bear) 15. a document of cent vi, 
but its teat represents a type which was widely prevalent 
in cent. ii. Sk’ (Bobiensin) is usually assigned to cent. ν. 
Mr. Burlott has recently given strong grounds for dating 
it early in cent iv, but the teat of ‘k's the text current 
in Afrien im the days of Cyprian, A Ὁ. 250 (see Old- Latin Biblical 
Texts, nn) 

10 15 interesting to notice that Mr Miller is alive to this dis- 
tinction in regard to Syr-cur and Syr-sin (Ὁ) xvin of Zest 
Com.). But he habitually ignores it in the case of ® and Bb 
The confusion in this case goes back to Scrivener, who writes 
inanote(p wi, Advers Coit Sacr ), deserubing the work of Dean 
Burgon, which underhes Miller's Zert Com . ‘He had been 
engaged day and mght for years in making & complete index 
or view of the MSS used by the Nieene (and ante-Nicene) 
Fathers, by way of showing that they were not rentical with 
those copied in Codd. δ and B, and, tnasmuch aa they were 
older, they must needs be purer and more authentic than those 
overvalued uncials’ [itahes are the present writer's). He also 
quotes, fas helpmg to annul much of Dr Llort’s erroneous 
theories’ (p a\vui), an extract from Mr Rendcl Harris, which 
exactly expresses Dr. Hort’s fundamental contention on the 
matter. ‘It is nota httle curious to the person who com- 
mences the eritical study of the documents of the NT to find 
that he can discover no settled proportion between the age of a 
MS and the critical weight attached to it... . A little study 
goon convinces the tyro of the impossinhty of determimng any 
law by which the value of a codex can be determined in terms 
of its aye only without reference to its history.’ 

This quotation can have no point in Scrivener's note, except 
on the assumption, which Mr. Miller adopts without hesitation, 
that Westcott and Hort attached fundamental importance to 
the dates at whch δὲ and B were written in arriving at their 
estimate of the weight to be ascribed to them. 
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that the almost universal prevalence of the Tradh- 
tional Text in the Gicek Chureh after the end of 
cent. iv proves that text to be Apostolic, frees him 
from any qualms arising from the demonstrable 
antiquity of those witnesses which he is content to 
disregard. 

9, At this point it will be well to examine a little 
more minutely the elaim of the Traditionalists 
to be the only school that takes account of the 
whole available evidence. It would, no doubt, be 
a strong point in their favour it they could sub- 
stantiate it. Unfortunately for them, the assertion 
is utterly baseless. Their most formidable anta- 
gonist, Dr. Hort, framed his text, as any one who 
has read his Jufroduction must know, at least as 
directly as any Traditionalist, on a patient exami- 
nation of all the evidence. And he lays at least 
as much stress on the importance of Inineine the 
knowledge gained by the examination ot all the 
facts to bear on the interpretation of the evidence 
in cach ease that comes up tor decision. When at 
last a choice has to be nade between two rival 
groups of authorities, the one or the other must 
be reyected. But 1t does not follow that its claims 
have not been fully considered. Otherwise, the 
Traditionalists themselves would be open to the 
charge of ‘taking no account’ of what seems to 
others the most significant part of the evidence, 
This charge would, vf couise, be untrue. And it 
is an encouraging sign of a rapprochement be- 
tween the two schools, that the Traditionalists are 
beginning to admut the necessity for accounting 
for the existence of the vations readings which 
they reject, on some more satisfactory theory than 
that of the Llind or malignant perversity of the 
individual seribe of δὲ, B, or D. A great step to- 
wards ultimate agreement will have been made 
when it is admitted on both sides that no solution 
of a teatual problem can be final which does not. 
leave room for a tational account of the oriyin of 
all the eatant variants. 

10. The cause of corruption on which Mr. Miller 
is at present inehned (Oxford Debate, jp. xv) to lay 
mont stress, Isa striking adiission of the antiquity 
ΟἹ the texts affected by ib, He traces it back to 
forms of the oral Gospel which may have been in 
existence ‘even betore the Gospels were written.’ 
A similar souree was suggested Jong ago by Dr. 
Hort as a possible explanation of certam remark- 
able insertions in the text. of D and its allies. It 
remains to be seen whether the characteristic 
diflereuces between the text of NB and the teat of 
the later Gospel MSS are best explained on the 
same hypothesis. ‘The suggestion does not at first 
sight commend itself. In the text of SB the 
separate Gospels stand before us, each with a 
marked individuality of its own, In the Trad.- 
tional Text the specific diflerences in the several 
reports of the same utterance or the same incident 
which help to detine this individuality, are con- 
stuntly obliterated. Now, of couise, it ia priort 
possible that, Ghis uniformity was ongimal, and 
that the variations came fiom a corrupting force, 
which may well have been very potent while 1t 
lasted, but which can, ex Aypothesi, only have been 
in operation duing a very Innited pertod — Only 
in that case it is dithcult: to see why it should not 
have affected all the Gospels equally. 

On the other hand, we are bound (o make allow- 
ance for an undeniable tendency towards the assi- 
milation of parallel passages—a tendency which 
must have acted with growing intensity as the 
comparative study of the Gospels developed (as 
it did very early), and especialy ima country 
which possessed a popular ‘ Hatmony? (cf. Chase, 
Syro-Latin Tert of the Gospels, yn. WIL). Itis un- 
likely, therefore, that Mr, Miller’s suggestion will 


anemone 
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obtain any wide acceptance as an explanation of 
the characteristic readings of SB.* 

11. In treating of the problems raised by the felt 
necessity of offering an explanation of the origin 
of variant readings, we have reached what. is really 
the starting-point of the Jabours of the ‘Critical? 
school. Ever since the collection of the evidence 
for the text of N'T began in earnest, im the στοαὶ, 
edition published by Mill in 1707, the attention of 
critics was attracted by the nature of the variants 
fiom the ‘Traditional? text contained in the 
writings of the earliest Fathers, in the Versions, 
and in a few of the oldest MSS. | 


* This seems the most convement place to notice Dr Salmon's 
criticism of Westeott and Hort for ther lack of interest ‘in the 
question of the origm of the Synoptic Gospels; that ~ to Bar, 
an onquiries whether the narratives of the thicve have any 
common basis, oral or written’ (Same Crifieiin of the Text of 
NT, ch. v) It 18 stranve that in mahing this ἐσ τ Dr 
Biulmon should have forgotten Dr Westeatt's Jatroduction to 
the Study of the Gospels, the most powerful statment in any 
language of the case on behalf of the old Sorat’ hy pothesis, and 
the share Dr Hort took im the formation of the plan of (Abbott 
and) Rushbrooke’s ὁ ψωμί σον, which was designed as an mstru- 
ment for tering any ‘Documentary Theory’ that, nught be 
started. Otherwise, be mieht have louked for some other deason 
than ‘Jack of interest’ to account for the mlence of then Jntro- 
duction to the Ν in regard to the Synoptic Problem — The fact 
18, that. to have ealled in one out Οἵ many possible solutions of {lie 
Synoptic Problem to fix the wercht to be attached to MNS of 
the Gospels, would have been to expla obscure per absctr cies 

{tas strange also (hat so Close a rcasoner shod have failed to 
Rote Chat his appheation te {πὸ Synoptic Problem of Py Hort s 
method for ‘the recovery of the text of a simele lost oneal, 
assuming the fact of exclusive descent from at to have been 
sufficiently established must fail trom the nedect of two vital 
considerations 116 has taded to allow (see Hort, p63, 1 6) tor 
the possibility of Snuayture’ between the represcutatives of his 
different groups but, whatas even more serious, he has over 
looked the pumiay condition of “exclusive desee nt’ lor, while 
we may well bebove that the three Synopties take us hack fo a 
conmmon ΟἹ ΠΤ, whether that οὔρια bo ow St) Mark ΟἹ an 
Ur Marcus, pooone, Teast of al! Dro Salmon, has ventured te 
Bugeest that At Matthew and ΜΕ Luke had ne ondependent 
Indoanintion Infact a6 St Matthew had anything to do with 
the Gospel ΠῚ 0 bears fas name, ib mar well preserve genuine 
Clements mm Contam ancidenty that had tuled to attiaet St 
Peter's attention Prom this point of view, the story of the 
"Can απ wor (MLE OU MA eH) where thereis no serious 
question of reading, affords an mstrie tive parallel to ‘the seh 
young man" (MC, ATK GO’, Dh Ἀ15) In caeh ease Matthew 
follows a distinet but by no means necessas 
tradition (On toe nich young nian’? see G 
Spoken Sev nions, Pid series) 

Ttasclear Chatan settling the test of the Gospels we have to 
allow tor the operition of lores acting mm opposite dnections * 
(1) a constant tend cney to assmulation, alecting all the Gospels 
alike, complieated by Co a Cendeney to dissunilation, produced 
by vanous aceidents in the special history ot the transmission 
of cach Gospel 

No mechan alrite can therefore be Lud down, and we may 
be thauhful that this, as in other eaves, the editoms were 
content to fobow consistently the ovidence of the MSS wineh, 
taking evervthing unto wecount, they found most reason to 
trust, whether rt thade for Tiheness (ed) Mts 1520) οἱ for difter- 
ence (asm ML 1910} between the Raancelists, instead of revising 
their dean im each case With an ove to the Synoptie Problem 
No doubt, the questions cannot be ultimately dissourated — But, 
after all, We Must provisionally settle out teat of the Gospels 
before we Cansalve the problem of thar miler τε] τοι 

tA few dates muy with advantage be noted here In the 
time of Mill (1707) the only ‘primary uncials’ of the Gospels of 
which full collations were avatlable wore A and 1) Bengal 
(1781) had access as well to fsclect readings’ ot Go Griesbach, 
in his thst edition, used fall eollitions of ACDL ΝῸ collation 
of B was published (11785 Ν was discovered im 1859 

In the hight of these facts, Mr Miller's method ot accounting 
for the preference shown by the Critical’ school far the sniill 
over the large group of atthortues necds conection ‘The 
exaphinntion,’ he says (Otford Debate, p 6), “Ἢ What has fie- 
quently been called by other men the extreme adulation pard 
to B, especially by Dr Tort and met of that side TL think some 
of it is very natura, and that history quite accounts tor it 
They (8 and By are the two oldest MSS , and in early times, when 
people had i their view only a small amount of evidence, tt 
Was very natural that they should say that the-e two Mss, 
Which come to us as the earliest, and were therefore nearest to 
the orginal autographs, should be nght’ 

In the interests of ‘true history’ and ‘sound lomie? we must 
remember that the foundations of the Critical pomition were Lud, 
nut only long hefore & was discovered, but even while the read- 
ings of B were almost entirely unknown 

He must, no doubt, have given Ba peculiar interest in the eyes 
of Guishach when he found how exactly it) verified revilts 
which he had anived at independently (see Treelles, /ntr. p. 


ΠῚ ΟΠ ἰδ ΟΠ 
Macdonald, (un 
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Not only was the authorily for these variants 
demonstrably earl y, but it was again and again 50 
much easier to account for the origin of the variants 
on the supposition that the Traditional Text was 
wrong. In fact it soon became clear that the sub- 
stantial uniformity of the bulk of the later copies 
of the Greck Text was due to a gradual process, by 
which the variety of teats curent in cent. iv were 
in the course of three or tour centuries transformed 
after a common type. This common ‘ Traditional’ 
type Bengel called ‘Byzantine.’ It is the same 
as that which Dr. Wort calls ‘Syrian’ and some 
modern scholars ‘ Antiochian.’ 

It as interesting to notice that there is now no 
controversy as to the fact of this transformation. ἢ 
The only question al issue is the significance to be 
attached to it) Mi. Maller contends that the tri- 
umph of the Traditional 'Teat was due to the fact 
that it was already widely diflused at the begining 
of the period in documents of such excellence, and 
80 tiehly accredited, that it simply crushed all 
rivals out of existence, 

12 This contention clearly demands careful ex- 
amination. In order that the investigation may be 
as precise as possible, ib will be well to debne the 
held which at is proposed to explore As Mr. 
Millers language (eg. Preface to ζω εἶ Debate, 
1 oA) is quile general, all periods may be assumed 
to come alike to lim. Let ous take, (hen, the 
penlod between the Council of Constantinople in 
Os] and the Council of Chalcedon in 450. It as the 
latest that we can choose that will give us evidence 
Which camin any real sense be said to speak with 
the voiwe of the whole Eastern Chureh. During 
this perod the development of Christian thought 
was determined by influences cmanating fiom 
three main centres: from Alexandiia, fresh from 
the trmuaph over Ananism, wlich Athanasius 
had done so much single-handed to seeure; from 
Antioch; and fiom the Chuteh which eeclesinsti- 
cally was the daughter of Antioch, {rom Constanti- 
nople, ΟἹ these three centres itis not, the present 
waiter thinks, foo much to μὰν that Aleasandna 
never uecepted the Traditional Teast. The date of 
the Bohaimie Version must, we suppose, still be re- 
aided as uncertain Hf, as seems to be at present 
the verdict of the most competent Coptic scholars, 
if is to be assigned blo cent iv or v, it would give 
us exactly the evidence that we need as to the 
state of the test offaially recogmved ino Kyeypt 
either at the becinuiug of at some point in the 
course of ou period. The ΤΡ ας constantly 
sides with N and B agaist the Traditional Text. 

Nor does this evidence stand alone. The same 
typeof test fis found m the two great Alexandrian 
writers of this period, Didymus ({ 394) and Cyril 
({404). Farther evidence on this point will, no 
doubt, come to hight with the progress of Evy ptian 
exploration. Tt is too soon as yet to summiarize 
the evidence of the papy1i 4 Here, then, at the 
outset, the boasted funiversality’ breaks down. 
On textual matters, as the eurhest nomenclature 
for desenibing the ‘fanules’? of readings might 
have warned us to expect, there was a Pete 
distinetion between Constantimouple and Alexandria. 

15. Novis this all. Jerome's revision of the Old 
Latin Versions was made at Rome οὶ 382 by the aid 
of the Greek MSS which he judged most trust- 
worthy. Htas tine, as Nestle says (Το μα Criti- 
cism, p. J24), that it is not yet clearly made out 
131), a forecast only less brithant than that which was verified 
by the chseovery of the Curetomuan and Simatic Syriac, 

*Scr Miller's Terd Cont p. 2a: ‘ Thenceforward [from the end 
of the 4th cent J til the LOth [Ὁ 18th] cent was tar advanced it 
[the Traditional Text] reyned without a rival, though perhaps 
the thorough establishment of it did not take cfiect ὉΠ] the 
hegmnuing of the &th century ’ 

1 See Hort, p 650 of WH Text, smaller ed. 


1 Yet. see Burkitt's Introduction to Barnard’s Biblical Text of 
Clement, p vi ft. 
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what these MSS were. But itis remarkable that 
the latest editors of the Vulgate have seen reasons 


to infer for them a close kinship with δὲ and B.* 
At any rate, Jerome had not been taught by his 
stay in the [ast to believe in the exclusive validity 
of the Traditional Text. 

14. The other two centres, Antioch and Constan- 
tinople, resolve themselves into one, at least in the 
person of Chrysostom, the most prominent repre- 
sentative of the Imperial city. Here, no doubt, 
we do find clear evidence of the coming supremacy 
of the Traditional Text. But even here the agree- 
ment is by no means as complete as it might 
appear to a casual observer. Each writer, even of 
those connected with these centres, has his own 
degree of approximation to the Traditional Text, 
and can be identified by his readings. : 

The fact to which we allude is in itself so strik- 
ing an evidence both of the phenomenon to which 
we wish to call attention, and of the insight of the 
scholar who alone in our gencration seems to have 
mastered the textual problems presented by 
Patristic citations, that we venture to transcribe 
in full the account which Dr. Hort gave of the 
steps by which he was led to the discovery of the 
lost. commentaries of Theodore of Mopsuestia. He 
is referring to commentaries in Latin on ten of 
St. Pants Mpistles contained in a Corbey MS to 
which Pitva had reeently called attention, claim- 
ing their authorship for Hilary of Poitiers. He 
writes (Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
No. xii., eb. 1860, p. 303 f.) as follows :— 

“What led me to the true authorship wag, first, Lhe character 
of the text used tn the quotations ; and, secondly, two passages 
on Gal 441. 29, referred to by Pitra among the ‘splendidiors, 
quibus gibi haud impar identidem Hilarius emicat ” St Hilary 
employ, as is well known, ἃ tolerably pure torm of the Old 
Latin version of the NT: the teat of the commentary ib distinet- 
ively Greek of a late and bad type. No Father using any 
known Latin text coud have so written; 16 contains many 
corruptions not found in the very worst copies of the Vulgate, 
much less eather versions. [18 too corrupt im its character 
for any considerable Greek Father even of cent Iv, except 
those connected with the Syrian school, and, among them, ἃ 
shade too bad for St Chrysostom or Theodoret. These facts 
considerably narrowed the question of authorship. And when, 
m commenting on the passages of Galatians, the author showed 
himself a vehement opponent of allegorical interpretation, 1b 
was eusy to see that he must have been a hteralist of too 
decided a character to be unknown,—in fact could not well be 
any other than Theodore himself, the cinef of the htcralists, or 
his brother Polychronius. Reference to a catena at once pnt 
an end to all speculation; the Greek fragments of Theodore 
appeared in the Latin along with their lost context.’ 


15. Now, if Alexandria persistently rejected the 
Traditional Text, 2 Jerome came back tiom the 
East convineed of the excellence of the MSS that 
least resembled it, if there are marked diflerences 
during this period even between individual mem- 
bers of the A Hiac hone Constan τα ἐμὴ school, 
it is diflicalt to hnow where to look for evidence 
of the universal, not to say exclusive, predoniun- 
ance of the Traditional Teat in cent. v. Even the 
Peshitta, which Mr. Gwilliam 4 believes, and no 
doubt rightly (Orford Debate, p. 32), that he can 
trace back with minute accuracy to the shape 
which it} possessed in this same cent. v, is very far 
from affording that undivided support which Mr. 
Miller desiderates ; a tact which perhaps accounts 
for the coldness with which he receives a statement 
that used to be regarded almost as a commonplace 
—to wit, that ‘the Syriac Version is the sheet- 
anchor of the Traditionalist position.” We are 
not sure that he would have been pleased with the 
sugeestion, for which nevertheless there is some- 
thing to be said, that Theodore of Mopsuestia should 
be promoted to the place left vacant by the Peshitta. 

16. These, however, arc matters of minor import- 


* Wordsworth and White, N.7'. Latine Epilogus, cap. vi. 
*Ne rogulis a nobis in Teatu constituendo adhibitia,’ 

t Mr. Burlatt’scssay (Texts and Studes, vii. 2) goes far to prove 
that the l’eshifta is in fact a revision made in this century. 
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ance. It has all alone been admitted that the 
Traditional Text was in existence in substantially 
its present form by the middle of the fourth century. 
The really vital point is to determine whether there 
is any evidence of its existence in the preceding 
period. On this ea Dr. Hort 20 years ago made 
a statement, which was precise and definite enough, 
one might have thought, to ensure patient and 
attentive consideration on the part of those whose 
whole system must fall to the ground if the 
osition laid down in it should prove to be well 
founded. Ifis words are these (dntroduction, p. 
114, § 162): “ Before the middle of the third century, 
at the very earliest, we have no histotical signs of 
the existence of readings, conflate or other, that 
are marked as distinctively Syrian by the want of 
attestation from groups of documents which have 
pleserved the other ancient forms of text? For 
the identification of the readings referied to, full 
directions are given in §§ 225 f., 343. And any one 
who chose to take the trouble could make out lists 
of them for himself and test the acenracy of the 
contention. Mr. Millerrefuses to take this method 
of attempting to understand the position of his 
opponent. Le prefers a method which is not a 
little surprising in a writer who lays such stress on 
the importance of sound Josie, Mas words (p. xv, 
Pieface to Orford Debate) we as tollows :— 

“We entirely traverse the assertion, that “no distinctly (sic) 
Syrian (re Traditional) readines” are found sinongst the 
eurhest Fathers. Very many ot the readings in the Traditional 
Test which are rejected by the othe: schoul are supported by 
those Fathers: and (here is no evidence, as wo maintain, to 
show that they pertain to the other side or to any othcr Text 
rither than (ous, ot that readings contesscdly old and found 
tn the Tradilional Text did not belong to that Text,’ 

In other words, ‘we entirely traverse’ a state- 
ment, Which has express reference to one element 
in the Traditional Text, by asserting propositions 
which have never been denicd with reeard to the 
other elements which on any hypothesis are 1ecog- 
wizable in its composition, Et would have been 
sunpler to deny altogether the existence of ‘dis- 
(inctively Syrian readings’ as defined by Dr. Iort. 
That at least is a question which can be brought 
to a definite issue. On that point the Apparatus 
Cretecus will he recognized as an jenpurtind arbiter, 

17. Let us, then, examine the facts for ourselves. 
Ttas clear that in this article we shall have to lamit 
ourselves to Ulustiative specimens, as an example 
of a method which any one can learn to apply for 
himself to any part of the NT that he chooses. At 
the same time ib is important for the teht under- 
standing of the method, that it should be seen in 
application to continuous portions of the text— 
and not in isvlated examples chosen because they 
possess special features of interest or importance. 
The weight of authorities in cases of primary im- 
portance can be learnt only by patient attention 
to details which in themselves may seem absudly 
trivial and insignificant. 

We propose therefore to set forth and to ex- 
amine first a list of all the readings which have 
a claim to be regarded as distinctively Sytian in 
1 Timothy, and then to attempt a more compre. 
hensive analysis of all the vanantsin Mk ΤΙ It 
is trne that the ultimate decision of the true text in 
the Pastoral Mpistles 1s Jes» secure than it is in the 
case of most of the books of the NT, owing to the 
absence not only of 1», but also of any demon- 
stiably early Latin or Syriac evidenee—apirt from 
the isolated quotations in Cyprian; but these 
considerations will not seriously affect the identi- 
fication of ‘distinctively Syrian readings,’ and the 
specimen chosen has the advantage of enabling us 
to study the influence of simular but not identical 
contexts on one another in a way that may throw 
light on a class ot readings that meet us constantly 
in the Synoptic Gospels. 
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18. The first step is to collect. all the readings 
supported by the mass of later documents without 
the support of any of the five leading uncials 
NACD.G,. 


(1) 1 Ti 15---ἡμῶν (after πατρός) S*AT),*G, οὐ 
Lat-ve Doh Go Arm: Orig, 

Ἐς οὐ rell, Syrr Sah Atth: Chr, ete. 

See v.', and note similar addition in 2 Ti 
1. Tit 14,1 Th i. 

It forms part of the true text in all the 
other Pauline salutations except Gala- 
tians. 

(2) 1 Ti 14 (a) οἰκονομίαν, NAG,K.L.), most cur- 
sives Arm Boh: Chr, ete. 

(ὁ) οἰκοδομήν, D.* Tren Lat-vg Go Syr. 

(c) οἰκοδομίαν, «" 1).¢ and a few curnives. 

Note characteristic Pauline use of olxo- 
νομίαν ; οἷ. Eph 3°. 

οἰκοδομίαν (not found elsewhere in Gr. 
Bible) combines the sound of (4) with 
the sense of (ὦ). 

(3) 1 Ti 19 πατρο- μητρολῳφαις, SA DAG, (P.) (X,) 17 
37 137. 

πατμα- μητραλῴαις, sc. rel, 

The spelling qwarpo- is due to a false 
analogy; bat the question we have to 
settle is not which spelling is απο εὐ πὶ 
itself, but which St. Paul is most Likely 
to have used, 

(4) 1 Ti 113 τὸ πρότερον ὄντα, SAD,*G,P, οὐ. 
Clymet? Cyr. 

τὸν πρότερον ὄντα, +c. Yell. Lat-vge: Chr, etc. 

Here the neuter is clearly the more tdiom- 
ΙΝ 

(5) 1 "ΠῚ 1" μόνῳ dew, S*ATD*G, cn! Lat-we Syren 
Boh Sah Aim. Eth: ἀν Cyr Chiro Pert. 
μόνῳ σοῴω θεῷ, ¢ ὦ. 1011. Go ὄψι - hel 
Chr tat not sO: ete. 

Cf. Ro 167 where σοφῷ has point, ef. 1 ; 
and note similar meertion in dude 2, 

(6) 1 Ti2® ὡσαύτως γυναῖκας, N*AD,(D,*G, add xal): 
(Clem) (Orig). 

ὡσαύτως καὶ τὰς γυν., ¢ @. ἢ, Βε rel: Chir. 

Chord. in) P38!, and note nerghbouw hood 
of τοὺς ἄνδρας. 

(7) 1 11.329 ἐν πλέγμασιν καὶ χρυσῷ ἣ μαρ.γ δ΄ Α), "(ἃ 
Syi-ve Boh: Orig ἢ 

ἐν πλέγμασιν ἢ χρυσῳ ἢ μαρ., φ ὁ. rell, (exe. 
Pal’) fm Lat-vg Syr-hel Go Sah: Clem 
Orig 4 Cypr Chi. 

The combined evidence of Versions and 
Fathers, if the details may be trusted, 

noves that this variant is pre-Syrian, 
tis possibly Alexandrian. 

Cf. of. in Ὁ} Δ There seenis to be ¢ 
point in the distinction between the 
treatment of the hair and of the jewels. 

(8) 1 Ti 2" διδάσκειν δὲ γυναικί, SADG,P cu 
Lat-vey Arm: Orig Cypr. 
wee δὲ διδάσκειν, ¢ α. fk Syrr (Boh) Sah: 

Chr. 

The emphasis clearly lies on διδάσκειν. 

(9) 1 Ti 2" ἐξαπατηθεῖσα, N*AD GP, cu": Chr ἢ. 

ἀπατηθεῖσα, φ c. Yell: Chr ἢ. 

éfar. Pauline, ct. 2 Co 118, 
come In from context. 

(10*) 1 1 3?’ — μὴ αἰσχρυκερδῆ, BADLGZKLP en? 
verss: Orie™ Tert Chi. 

+¢¢. 1ell. Syr-hel-me. 

Tusertion from v.8, Til’; cf. Th 14) 1 Ρ 53, 

Here superfluous, see ἀφιλάργυμον. 

(11) 1 Ti 8:6. ὃς ἐφανερώθη, N*A*C*RG, cu? Boh 
Sah Syr-hel-me: Origin 

ὃ ἐφανερώθη, 1)." Lat-ve Syr-vg-hel Aru. 

Us ἐφανερώθη, « ὁ. WCDSKLI rell. 


a7ar. has 
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F, is quoted here, though the present writer 
does not believe that it has any autho- 
rity independent of Gy, because it 18 
sometimes quoted wrongly in support of 
θεός. ‘The line above o 1s not horizontal, 
and corresponds exactly to the line 
which elsewhere indicates a rough 
breathing in this MS. ‘There 1s no 
trace of a sayitta in the o. 

On this reading see Hort, Appendix, p. 
132 ff 

Note especially the evidence of theVersions, 

(12) 1 Ti 412 & ἀγάπῃ a ἐν πίστει, NACD.G, cu? verss: 
Clem Chr. 

ἐν ay. ἐν πνεύματι ἐν π., ¢ ce. rell. 

Insertion awkwurd; 1 Co 451,9 Co 05 no 
puallels, Prob. from Col 18, 

(13) 1 ' 25 φανερὰ ἢ πᾶσιν, ΛΟ), ας cu® verss. 
φαν. ἢ ἐν π., ¢ 6. rell: Chr. 

Ci. Ac 4", 

(1.41 11 54 ἀποδεκτόν, NACD.G,KLP cul! Lat-vg 
Syrr Aéth : Chr. 

καλὸν καὶ ἀ., φ ¢. ell. incl Boh Go Arm. 

Tnsertion from 2, ‘The only other instance 
of dod. in NT. 

(15) 1 ΤΊ 52! Χριστοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ, SAD,*G, ev? Lat-vg 
Boh Sah Arm Asth; Clem Ath. 

κυρίου Ἴ. X., σ΄ rell Syrr Go: Chr. 

(Ὁ Tid! Fuller titles characteristic of 
later MSS. 

(16) 1 ‘Ti 5” τὰ ἐργα τὰ καλά, SAD, GP, ev. 

τὰ καλὰ ἔργα, « ὦ tell: Chr. 

Perhaps from Mt 5%, note οὐ δύναται 
κρυβῆναι voy 

(17) 1TH δ᾽ (Ὁ πρόδηλα, SA 67**. 

(6) mp efor, αν Ἐς cut 

(6) mp. ἐστι., ¢ cell. Chr. 

Here (ὦ) and (ὁ) ate insertions of a com- 
mon type. (6) apparently a correction 
of (b) to bring it into agreement with 
classienl rules ; cf. 2 Ti 4! 

The plural is by no means uncommon in 
later Grech. 

(18*) 1 ΤΊ Οὐ Stamaparm Bai, SAD,G.L.P,, ete.: Clem 
shir. 

παραδιατριβαΐ, ς ‘not many cursives.’ 

diavapa —in itself a rarer form of com- 
pound—is much more vigolous, con- 
noting an Intensified form of παρατριβή, 
‘trietion? or ‘collision.’ 

[10] 1 Τὶ ὁ - ἀψίστασο ἀπὸ τῶν τοιούτων, 
SAD ὦ, en® Lat-ve Boh Sali Go eth. 
ἐς ¢. 10}}. inel. Syrr Arm: Chr; εἰ, 

Cypr. 

Au insertion, of an unusually bold type 
for this form of teat, to complete a 
misnndetstood construction. The evi- 
dence of Cyprian shows that it is not 
purely ‘Synian. [tisofa Western type. 

(20) 1 Ti G7 (ex) ὅτε οὐδὲ ἐξ., S*AG, V7 (Lat-ve-codd) 
rSab Boh Arm: Ath. 

(ὁ) ἀληθὲς dre o. 6, 1. mm Go: 
iter. 

(c) δῆλον ὅτι ο. 2, = ὁ. WDM WLP: Chr. 

(6) and (ὦ) are independent attempts to 
mend (6). 

See Hort, Appendix, p. 134 He con- 
jeetures tht the true reading is simply 
ουδὲ ἐς, ‘This is found in Arm Cyr, 
Cyprian also seems tu omit ὅτι. 

(21*) i Ti 6 εἰς ἣν ἐκλήθης. All uncials, many 
cursives, all versions (exe. Syr-hel): Chr. 
εἰς ἣν xaié., « ὁ. το], 

An echo of Col 3%. 

(22) 1 11 GY ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ θεῷ (or τῳ θεῷ), NAD,*G,P, 
οὐ: Orig Chr. 


ΡΥ al, 
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ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ O., φ ο. rell. 

It seems difhcult to find a clear euse of 
ἐλπ. ἐν in N'K. Certamly not Ph 2%, 
and 1 Co 158 is more than doubtful. 

ἐπί is found regularly, eg. 1 Jn 33, 1 Ti 
4”, and in this verse. 

(23*) 1 Ti 617 πάντα πλουσίως, all uncials exe. G, 

most cursives, all versions (exe. 1th): 


Orig Chr. 
πλουσίως πάντα, ¢ Aith, not many cur- 
sives. 


G, omits πάντα, 
(24) 1 Ti 6 ὄντως, NAD,*G, eu? verss, 
αἰωνίου, ¢ c. τὸ}, (37 ‘conflates’ αἰωνίου 
ὄντως) : Chr, 
αἰωνίου is habitual with ξωῆς ; cf. ν.13, 
ὄντως is striking, and characteristic of this 
Ep. ; οἵ. 5% νειν 
(955) 1 Ti 6 παραθήκην, all uncials, most cursives: 
Clem Ign. 
παρακαταθήκην, ς 
Hipp Chr. 
παρακαταῦ. is said tu be the Attic form. 

19. Here, then, are 25 readings which have a 
prima farie claim to be regarded as ‘Sytian’ or 
‘post-Syrian.’ The criterion, as Dr. Mort warns us 
(§§ $24 f., 313), is not an infallible one. We need 
not be surprised, theretore, to find among them 2 
readings (7 and 19) which are proved by Old Latin 
evidence to be pre Syrian; we may therefore strike 
them out of our list. The whole 25 belong to 
the Received ‘Text. Wow many of them Mr. 
Miller would assign to the Traditional Text it is 
impossible to say. No. 2, the support for which is 
infinitesimal, may be assumed to disappear. We 
shall therefore exclude it also from consideration. 
Nos. 10, 14, 18, 21, 23, 25 (which are distinguished 
above by an asterisk), when there is serious divi- 
sion among the cursives, must be regarded as 
at best uncertain, Dr. Jlort would call them 
post-Syrian ; it would be interesting to know how 
many of them Mr. Miller would class as ‘ post- 
Traditional.’ In any case, they witness to a pro- 
gressive deterioration in the text of the Epistle. 
We shall not, however, strike them out of the lst, 
us their internal characteristics show a striking 
‘family likeness’ to their predecessors. They 
may well be recarded as later results of the work- 
ing of one and the same tendency. Weshall, how- 
ever, where possible, mark a distinction between 
them and the other readings. We have no wish to 
take an unfair advantage of the Traditional Text. 

20. The first point that strikes us on a survey of 
the list as a whole is the triviality of by far the 
greater number of the examples. One (3) is a 
incre matter of spelling, (4, 6, 16) affect only an 
article, 3 (8, 16, 23*) relate to the order of words, 
2 (13, 22) to prepositions, 3 (9, 18*, 25*) to different 
compounds of the same root, 4 (1, 17, 20, 21*) are 
quite trivial insertions; there are only 7—2 changes 
of words (11, 24) and 5 insertions (5, 10*, 12, 14*, 
15)—which can be regarded as at all important. 
Uf these, only 1 (11) can be supposed to affect 
any point of doctrine, and, as the Nicene Fathers 
managed to make shift without the reuding of the 
Traditional Text, we need not be afraid to keep 
the demonstrably older reading. 

“1. 'The next point of interest is the distribution 
of support on the different sides on the part of 
Fathers and Versions.* 

In the Patristic evidence the :esult is remark- 
able. Taking the whole number of passages (25), 
ante- Nicene evidence is quoted against the ‘Syrian’ 


with many cursives: 


* We have taken the evidence from Tischencorf and Tregelles. 
We have not thought 1t worth while to subject the whole to an 
independent verification. Tho Patristic evidence includes, it 
will be noticed, all the ante-Nicene quotations, together with 
the quotations in Chrysostom. 
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Text 18 times, and only once (25*—a reading in 
Hippolytus incapable of verilication) in support of 
it. If we leave out the 6 doubtful examples, the 
numbers are 12 aginst, 0 for, Chrysostom’s text 
shows a marked contrast. Ie is quoted in all on 
20 of the passages. In the 6 doubtful cases he 
supports the ante-Nicene inf. In the remaining 
14 his authority is quoted on both sides in 3 cases 
(4, 5, 9). He supports the Traditional Text in 12 
(or 9) cases, he opposes it in 2 (or δ). 
Among Versions the results are us follows :— 


Latin Vulg. supports the Trad. Test 1, opposes it 13 (9) times. 
Bohairic . ’ ᾽} 2 (1) vy 10 (7) » 


Sahidic =. ὃς 1» 1 is WwW (7) ,, 
Syriac Vulz ἐν τς 3 ey 9) ,, 
Harelean Syriac ,, ΓΈ 4 3 8() ,, 
sKthhopic i δ I Ἢ 10 (0), 
Armenian . "ἢ τ 1 (0), wa ,, 
Gothic d τ 4(ὺ}, 0ω),, 


ΑἹ] the extant Versions are combined in 10", 11, 
12, 13, 23", 24, in cach case uvainst the Received 
Text. 


eed 


aman s 


It remains to indicate briefly the character of 
the readings of the Traditional Text. Clemly, its 
most noteworthy feature is its fulness. In one case 
(16) it eris by defect, it drops one article out of two, 
while it contains 9 (6) additions. ‘The most potent 
factor in this expansion of the text is, without 
doubt, the tendency to assimilate cognate yas- 
sages. A second feature we may fairly describe 
as general weakness. In no single case has any of 
the editors collated by Nestle in lus Stuttgart 
edition accepted any of those distinctively Tradi- 
tional readings. 

The net result of our examination may, we think, 
be fairly stated as follows: There is a demonstiably 
Iate clement in the Traditional Text of I Tum. ; the 
readings, which may fairly be regarded as dis- 
{inetive of it, in which it 1s unsupported by any 
member of the numerically insignificant group 
NACD.G,, are both weak in themselves and can 
vely rarely be traced back histozically into ante- 
Nicene times, and then they seem to belong also 
to other types of text. 


23. We pass* now to our second specimen passage, 
Mk 118. 

This time—as we wish to study the whole 
structure of the Traditional Text, and not merely 
to sift out ‘distinctively Syiian’ readings—we must 
begin by printing the verses at length, marking as 
clearly as the typographical means at our disposal 
will allow, the relation in which this teat stands to 
the other types of text outof which, on the Critical 
hypothesis, 16 was constructed. In one case (ν.16) 
where ‘the verdict of the MSS’ seemed decisive, 
we have ventured to print as ‘tiaditional’ o 
reading which is not found in the Received Text. 
Otherwise, the text printed here agrees with that 
Which Scrivener edited for the Cambridge Uuni- 
versity Press as representing the Greek Text that 
may be presumed to underlie the AV. 

[In the form of the extract the following points 
should be noticed : Words in otdinary type, and 
undistinguished by any signs above or below them, 
are common to all forms of text alike; words in 
heavy type belong to readings which, either in 
particular woids or in arrangement or combina- 
tion of words, may be regarded as ‘distinctively 
Syrian,’ because as they stand they agice exactly 
with no other form ot text. 

The relation in which the teat axa whole stands 
to the ‘Western’ Text is indicated by continuous 
lines. These lines are drawn under the word 

* A careful collation of the readings of land the MSS related 
to tin Mk 1 has just been published by Mr Lake in Cambridge 
Teats and Studies. τὺ contuns ἃ tew variants which have nog 
been noticed above, notubly awa tor δέχτνα in v.18, 


en τ 
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when the Traditional Text has accepted, above the 
word when it has rejected, a ‘Western’ reading. 
Its relation to the ‘Alexandrian’ Text is sinularly 
indicated by spaced lines, 

In a few cases, Where it is desired to call attention 
to xome evidence for or against a reading of the 
‘Traditional Text, though the authorities cunnot be 
assiyned with certainty to any of these types, the 
words affected are indicated on the same principle 
by a row of dots. 

The ‘Neutral’ Text may be assumed to be at 
variance with the Traditional Text in all cases 
where words are underscored ; all the other words 
in ordinary type are apron byit. Slight diller- 
ences in form and spelling have in this case been 
neglected]. 


VApyn τοῦ εὐαγγελίου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ θεοῦ" 
2 ws γέγραπται ἐν τοῖς προφήταις" ᾿Ιδοὺ ἐγὼ ἀποστέλλω 
τὸν ἄγγελόν μου πρὸ προσώπου σου, ὃς κατασκευάσει 
τὴν ὁδόν cov ἔμπροσθέν σον’ * φωνὴ βοῶντος ἐν τῇ 
ἐρήμῳ, ᾿Ηἰτοιμάσατε τὴν ὁδὸν Kuplov, εὐθείας ποιεῖτε τὰς 
τρίβους αὐτου. *’Eyévero ᾿Ιωάννης * βαπτίζων ἐν τῇ 
ἐρήμῳ καὶ κηρύσσων βάπτισμα μετανοίας εἰς ἄφεσιν 


ἁμαρτιῶν. ὃ καὶ ἐξεπορεύετο πρὸς αὐτὸν πᾶσα ἡ Jovdaia 
χώρα καὶ οἱ ᾿Ἱερυσολυμεῖται Δ᾽ καὶ ἐβαπτίζοντο πάντες 


ἐν τῷ Ἰορδάνῃ ποτάμῳ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ἐξομολογούμενοι τὰς 
ἁμαρτίας αὐτῶν, δἦν δὲ κ Ἰωάννης ἐνδεδυμένος τρίχας 
καμήλου, καὶ ζώνην δε ρματίνην περὶ τὴν ὀσφὺν αὐτοῦ καὶ 


ἐσθίων ἀκρίδας καὶ μέλι ἄγριον. Ἴ Καὶ ἐκήρυσσεν λέγων 


"Kpyerac ὁ ἰσχυρότερός μου ὀπίσω μου, οὗ οὐκ εἰμὶ ἵκανος 
κύψας λυσαι τὸν ἱμάντα τῶν ὑποδημάτων αὐτοῦ. " ἐγὼ μὰν 


ΓΝ 


ἐβάπτισα ὑμᾶς ἐν ὕδατι" αὐτὸς δὲ βαπτίσει ἐν Ἰνεύματι 


᾿Αγίῳ. oe ᾿ 
9]Καὶ ἐγένετο ἐν ἐκείναις rats ἡμέραις ἦλθεν Δ᾽ Ἰησοῦς 
ἀπὸ Ναζαρὲτ τῆς 1! αλιλαίας, καὶ ἐβαπτίσθη ὑπὸ ᾿Ιωάννου 


Maal εὐθέως ἀναβαίνων ἀπὸ τοῦ 


εἰς τὸν ᾿Ιορδάνην. 
ὕδατος εἶδε σχιζομένουν τοὺς οὐρανούς, καὶ τὸ Ἰϊνεῦμα ὡς 
περιστερὰν καταβαῖνον ἐπ᾿ αὐτόν. ") καὶ φωνὴ ἐγένετο 


ἐκ τῶν οὐρανῶν" Σὺ el ὁ vids μου ὁ ἀγαπητός, ἐν ᾧ 
εὐδόκησα. 
Kai εὐθὺς τὸ Τ]νεῦμα λα αὐτὸν ἐκβάλλει εἰς τὴν 


ἔρημον, Maui ἣν ἐκεῖ ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ ἡμέρας τεσσαράκοντα 


πειραζόμενος. ὑπὸ τοῦ Σατανᾶ, καὶ ἣν μετὰ τῶν θηρίων" 
καὶ οἱ ἀγγιλοι διηκόνοιν αὐτῷ, 

Mera δὲ τὸ παραδοθηναι τὸν Ἰωάννην ἦλθεν ὁ 
Ἰησοῦς εἰς τὴν Ἰ'᾿αλιλαίαν κηρύσσων τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τῆς 


βασιλείας τοῦ θεοῦ, 1δ καὶ λέγων, “Ὅτι πεπλήρωται ὁ 


καιρὸς καὶ ἤγγικεν ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ peravocire καὶ 
πιστεύετε ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ. δ περιπατῶν δὲ παρὰ τὴν 


θαλάσσαν τῆς Τ᾽ αλιλαίας εἶδεν 9 Σίμωνα καὶ ᾿Ανδρέαν τὸν 
ἀδιλφὸν αὐτοῦ τοῦ Σίμωνος βάλλοντας ἀμφίβλησ- 


τρον ἐν τῇ θαλάσσῃ" ἦσαν γὰρ ἁλιεῖς" “ καὶ εἶπει 
αὐτοῖς ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς, Δεῦτε ὀπίσω pov, καὶ ποιήσω vuus 
γενέσθαι ἁλιεῖς ἀνθρώπων. 18 καὶ εὐθέως ἀφέντες τὰ 


δίκτυα αὐτῶν ἠκολούθησαν αὐτῷ. 19 Kal πρόβας ἐκεῖθεν 


ὀλίγον εἶδεν ᾿Ιάκωβον τὸν τοῦ Ζεβεδαίον καὶ ᾿Ιωάννην 
τὸν ἀδελφὸν αὐτοῦ καὶ αὐτοὺς ἐν τῷ πλοίῳ Karapriforvras 
τὰ δίκτυα. Ἢ καὶ εὐθέως ἐκάλεσεν αὐτούν᾽ καὶ ἀφέντες 
τὸν πατέρα αὑτῶν Ζεβεδαῖον ἐν τῷ πλοίῳ μετὰ τῶν 


μισθωτῶν ἀπῆλθον ὀπίσω αὐτοῦ. 


21 Καὶ εἰσπορεύονται εἰς Καπερναούμ" καὶ εὐθέως τοῖς 


σκων αὐτοὺς ὡς ἐξουσίαν ἔχων, καὶ οὐχ ὡς οἱ γραμματεῖς. 
Brain ἣν ἐν τῇ συναγωγῇ αὐτῶν ἄνθρωπος ἐν πνεύματι 
ἀκαθάρτῳ, Ἂ καὶ ἀνέκραξε λέγων, "Ea τί ἡμῖν καὶ σοί, 


Ἰησοῦ Ναζαρηνέ ; ἦλθες ἀπολέσαι ἡμᾶς ; ΟΙδά σε τίς εἴ, 
ὁ ἅγιος τοῦ Θεοῦ. “xai ἐπετίμησεν αὐτῷ ὁ Ἰησοῦς 


λέγων, Φιμώθητι καὶ ἔξελθε ἐξ αὐτοῦ 8, 3 καὶ σπαράξαν 
αὐτὸν τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἀκάθαρτον κ καὶ κράξαν φωνῇ 


μεγάλῃ ἐξῆλθεν ξ αὐτοῦ. 53 καὶ ἐθαμβήθησαν πάντες 


ὥστε συζητεῖν πρὸς αὑτοὺς λέγοντας, Τί ἐστιν τοῦτο; 


τίς ἡ δίδαχὴ AH καινὴ αὕτη, ὅτι κατ᾽ ἐξουσίαν καὶ 
τοῖς πνεύμασιν τοῖς ἀκαθάρτοις ἐπιτάσσει καὶ ὑπακούουσιν 
αὐτῷ; "5 ἐξῆλθε δὲ ἡ ἀκοὴ αὐτοῦ εὐθὺς Δ εἰς ὅλην τὴν 
περίχωρον τῆν Τ᾿ λιλαίας, 


V2 Om. τοῦ WBYL. 

om. υἱ, τ. 0, 8* 28 255 Lat-vg-cod Syr-hr : 

Tren 4 Orig Jot; Cels; dom. Lat. Ruf Bas 

Ther? al See Hort, Select Jveadings, p. 

23, Suppl (Burkitt) p. 144. 

V.2 (1) καθώς, NBLA unc? cu’: Origy als; ef, 913 
i, 

ws, ADP rell: Oried Jen al; ef. 7% 

καθώς an unclassical form, usual in NT 
with yeyp 

ws y. IStare, but is fonnd im par Lh 34. 

(2) τῷ “Moaig τῷ προφητῃ, SBVILA cu” Latt 
syneve hel me-h Boh Go (Arm): Orig 
lren® Porph als, 

(τῷ 1°, DP cal: Ong ten) (tol* omits 
altogether). 

τοῖς προφήταις, AV rell Syt-hel-txt Arm 
Mth: dren’ 

Notiwe here the strength of the early 
Patiistic evidence, and of Versions, 
coupled with the obvious reason for 
change. On the tendency to isert 
“Tsuah, see Hort, Select Head, p. 13; 
ef. Burkitt, i. p. 148, 

(3) ἐγώ, om. BD ὧν (Latt) Syr-ve Boh: 
Jren™ Orig’ (Qrig™') Terts so Lk 77 
(NBDL). 

Ins. SAPLA τὸ] Sy1-hel Go Arm /fth : 
Orig? Mus; so Mt 11}, 

LXX (not Nor B) ins. in Mal 3? with Heb. 

(4) ἀποστελῶ, Bal paue Boh, assimilating to 
nejehbouring tenses. 

So in Mt. in a few MSS, not in Lk. 

(5) ἔμπροσθέν cov,om, SBDLKRP abelq Lat- 
ve-codd Boh Sy1-vg-hr: Iren Orig 
deserte. 

Ins AA rell £ 1113 gl" Syr-hel; ef. Mt. 
and Lk. () al Tert™ om.) In Heb. 
and LXX of Mal. the phrase is found 
here but not atter dyy. μου. 

V8 αὐτοῦ, SABLA rell ΠῚ p21 1q Syr-vg-hel-txt 

Boh Arm Adth; Orig. 

τοῦ ϑεοῦ ἡμῶν, (1) (348) abef ff? g? Syr- 
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hel-mg Go: Tren? (D548 μων). As- 
similation to Isaiah, LXX and Ieb.; 
found also in Latin and Syriac texts, 
Mt., Lk. 

V.4 (a) ὁ βαπτίζων ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ κηρύσσων, B 33. 

(ὁ) ὁ ae ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ καὶ κηρύσσων, NLA 
joh. 
(c) ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ βαπτίζων καὶ κηρύσσων, 1) 28 Latt 
(eae. 1) Syr-ve. 
(d) ea - TH ἐρήμῳ καὶ κηρύσσων, A τοῦ! ἢ 
Syr-hel. 

The clue ὦ the readings here, as the present 
writer finds hinted in a MS note of Dr. Hort’s, hes 
in Mark’s use of "Iw, ὁ βαπτίζων (6'+ 4, not 8; yet 
see 28 9.8) as a title for the Baptist. The orivzinal 
reading is: (a@)> ‘John the Baptizer appeared in the 
wilderness preaching,’ (6) is an Alexandrian emen- 
dation, the Maican idiom not beimg recognized, 
and the article causing dificulty in consequence 
= There appeared John who used to baptize in 
the wilderness and preach.’ (0) shows the Western 
handling of the diticulty, diopping the troublesome 
article, inserting καί, and, because the wilderness 
was a strange place to be specially connected with 
the baptisms, transposing the words. (εὖ) 18 ‘dis- 
linetively Syrian,’ and conflates (Ὁ) and (0), keep- 
ing the order of (4) and dropping the article with 
(cr) This is a first-rate exumple of the excel- 
lence of Bin Tennary Vatiations. The connecting 
particle with ἐγένετο in &* and Boh should be 
notueed. It could preclude the conn. of vv. and 4 
wluch One Joh favours. 

V5 (a) πάντες alter ‘Iep., SBDLA 28 33 versions : 

Orig πη. 
after ἐβαπτ., AV rell (69 cut om, πάντες = 
Mt.). 
(ὁ) ποτάμῳ, om. Dabe fl? Kus; cf. the 
‘Western’ and ‘Sytian’ reading in Mt. 
(¢) ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ! alter ἐβαπτ., SBL 33 Latt (exe. a) 
Arm: Ong Hus. 
after ποτάμῳ, ADP rell a Syr-bel Go. 
Note, further (@), that δὲ 60 a om. καί be- 
lore ¢fanr. 

In (c7) the omission was probably due to the idea 
that the subj. of ἐξεπορεύετο Was complete at χώρα 
(ef. the post-Synian ἐξεπορεύοντο). The result is a 
stranve statement that the city folk took the lead in 
accepting baptism, wluch ean hardly be historical. 

The Sytian change of the position of πάντες may 
be a modified echo of this. Τὺ is more lkely due 
to a misunderstanding of the characteristically 
Marcan indefinilteness of ἐβαπτίζοντο = ‘men’ were 
being baptized, πάντες with ἐβαπτ. is hyperbolical 
alter a fashion to which Luke supplies parallels, 
not. Mark. 

In (ὁ) and (6) notice once more how the Syrian 
Text combines the language of the ‘Neutral’ with 
the order of the ‘Western’ Text. The result is a 
cluse assimilation to Mt. 

V.8 (1) καὲ qv, SB 33. 

nv δὲ, ATP rel, 

Mark’s resolute adherence to καί causes 
constant difliculty to scribes. At least 
40 times δέ has been wrongly introduced 
into the Syrian Text; cf. vy.'* 16) 28. in 
this extract. 

(2) 6’Iw., SBL unc? cu®, 

~6, ADA rell? assim. to v.64. Otherwise 
the tendency in these authvrities, esp. 
D, is to insert articles before proper 
names, See vv.% 14. 16- 20. 86, 

(3) For τρίχας καμήλου I) reads δέρρην ( = δέρριν) 
καμ., $a” pellem and ‘d’ pilos. δέρριν in 
LXX (of raiment) Jg 4!8 24, Zee 13* only 

In Zee 134 ddppw=nx, found also (Heb. 


not LXX) for Elijah’s wantle in 1K 
1913. 19. Ὁ KK 98, 150. 
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This is remarkable, because the clause καὶ ζώνην 
δερμ. 7.7. dog, αὐτοῦ, omitted by D, is found exactly 
in ὦ Καὶ 15 in another description of Elijah. δέρριν 
(=the prophetic mantle) was probably regarded as 
a coneise and picturesque equivalent for the whole 
shrase. But the man who intioduced it must have 

cnown his Hebrew Bible and lis LXX. Note that 
‘a,’ which also omits καὶ ξώνην, «.7.d., places v.° after 
v5 

V.7 ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς for ἐκήρυσσεν λέγων, D(a). In 
‘o’s’ arrangement of the verses, αὐτοῖς 
has a point which is lost in D. In view 
of the rest of vv.” 8 in D, itis safe to 58 
that ἔλεγεν comes from Lk 37 or Mt 34% 
ἐκήρυσσεν is characteristic of Mk. (ef. e.g. 
18 and Lk 48, 1® and Lk 5", 6! and Lk 
9°. It is curious that in these passages 
there should be no par. in Mt.). It has 
also point as resuming v.* 

Vv." 8 (1) Da (ff) read: "Kya μὲν ὑμᾶς βαπτίζω ἐν 
ὕδατι, ἔρχεται δὲ ὀπίσω μον ὁ ἰσχυρότερός μου 
οὗ οὐκ εἰμὲ ἱκανὸς λῦσαι τὸν ἱμάντα τῶν 
ὑποδημάτων αὐτοῦ: καὶ αὐτὸς ὑμᾶς βαπτίζει 
ἐν πνεύματι ayly. Notice first the order 
of the clauses, natural in Lk 3, which 
this reading reproduces almost verbatun, 
but weak in Mk., where there is no ref, 
in the context Lo popular surmises about 
John. Notice also the omission of the 
characteristic Marcan κύψας. 

A clear case of assimilation in the‘ Western’ 
text. 

(2) The Syrian text adopts μέν from this text, 
or from Mt. and Lk. BL 33 69 124 Orig 
om.; cf, Jn 1%, μέν rare, in Mk 449% 
1? 1471-33 only ; ef. 10%. 

(3) Also ἐν 1° avainst NBATL cu’. ἐν 2° against 
BL b Lat-vg. 

In Mt 3" Jn 130. ¢ is found with both words 
without variant. In Ac 15 08. and ἐν wv, without 
variant. In Lk 916 06. (exe. D 113 69 al ἐν 06.) and 
ἐν rv. Without variant. There scems, therefore, no 
tendeney to omit ἐν where it is clearly genuine, 
even to balance phrases, e.g. Ac 1% The tendency 
to insert from par. must have been very strong. 

V.2(1) rats ἡμέραις ἐκείναις, DA Latt (exe. ἃ 6). 

ἐκεῖνος never comes after ἡμέρα in Mk. 
without special emphasis. 

Only in 18!% 821.4%, all three eschatological 
ΠΝ 

(2) ὁ Ἴησ.. DMA 13 28 69 ἃ]. See on v.$ 

(3) εἰς τὸν ᾿Ιορδ, ὑπὸ ᾿Ιωάν., NBDL cn™ (ἐν τῷ, 
1-28, ete.) Latt (ς f) Syr-vg Boh. 

ὑπὸ ᾿Ιωάν. eis τὸν ‘lopd., AP rell ef Syr-hel 
Arm /Eth Go. 

Notice the converse change in v.5. Here clear! 
the important fact is that the baptism was ad- 
ministered by John, not that it took place in the 
Joidan, ὑπὸ 'Tw. is therefore rightly kept to the last. 

Vo (1) εὐθέως or εὐθύς, om. Dab. 

A peculiarly diflicult word for the textual critic 
in Mk, clearly characteristic, offending some ser bes 
and some translators by its recurrence, at the same 
time always to hand when an adventurous seribe 
wished to ‘improve’ the story. We find ourselves 
therefore driven by shee: perplexity to take refuge 
in obedience to the one golden rule of sound criti- 
cism and to ‘trust our MSS.” The result will show 
if our confidence is misplaced. 

One point we can lay down at the outset. A 
close examination of the facts shows that the effect 
of Synoptic parallels on the text of Mk. must, so far 
as this Peat is concerned, have been uniiormly to- 
wards omission: Mk 14% om. D251 2? ac ft? k q (Mt 
26” ‘non fluctuat’) is the only possible caception. 

The facts are interesting, and we may allow our- 
selves this one excursion into the ficld of Synoptio 


cm ee 
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criticism. Assuming the WH text as our standard, | Lk. im 36 eases). 


εὐθύς occurs 40 times in Mark, In 29 uf these there 
are parallel contests in both Mt und Lh., in§ there 
is a parallel in Mt. only, m2in Lh. only, in 1 there 
is no parallel in either. In one case, 1“=Mt 83 
= Lk 5", edd. is funnd in all three Gospels. In none 
of the other 30 cases where Lk, has a parallel con- 
text 18 εὖθ. found: in 7 the whole phrase to which 
εὖθ. belones in Mk, is transformed; in 17 εὖθ. is 
suuply omitted; in 5 he substitutes παραχρῆμα, in 
1 era. OF the 37 places where Mt. presents a 
mrallel, εὖθ. is retained in 12; in 8 the whole phrase, 
in 15 the word, disappears ; in 2 ἀπὸ τῆς ὥρας ἐκείνης 
does duty ay an equivalent. In one case Lk. (21° 
= Mt 24> Mk 13") substitutes οὐκ εὐθέως for οὕπω. 

Assuming, as it is probably worth while to do at 
present, that our Mk. wasin the hands of both Mt. 
and Lk., the figures piven above supply a good 
illustration of the delicate literary criticism to 
which Mark was subjected, esp. by Luke. This 
general result is not. seriously affected by question » 
of text. In 6 places TR as. where WH om., in 4 
TR om. where WH tts. But it is worth notice 
that the ‘Western’ Text, esp. in D and in the 
various MSS of Lat-vet, shows a clear tendency to 
omit, 600. The chief passages are 11% % 29 ὧδ je 
410 53.432. 652 bo go Pgs The same tendency 18 
found in the same authorities in Mt., eg. 4° 21, 

In the case before us (110) the genumeness of 
εὐθύς in Mk. 1s, we think, supported by its presence 
in Mt 3% There are only 2 cases (249 27%) where 
Mt. in a parallel contest shows a 40. which is not 
represented in the true text of Mark. And in 
neither of these does any authority for the teat 
of Mk. attempt to assunilate. 

(2) ἐκ τοῦ ὕδ., SBDL 13 28 83 69 124. 
ἀπό, AP rell; cf. Mt 3". 

Here, again, ἐκ is characteristic of Mark. In 4 
other cases it corresponds to ἀπό in a parallel 
contextin Mit., and in LO cases in Luke. A similar 
reaction on the MSS of Mk. also in 1-% 2 715 ὁ» 165, 

(3) σχιζομένους, NAB 10}, 
ἡνυγμένους, 1 Latt (Sapertos’)=Mt, and 
Luke. 

Here there is nothing to account for the change 
of ἀνεῳγμένους if it were genuine, While σχις ομένους 
is at once vivid and diflicull. 

(4) καταβαῖνον cis αὐτόν, DI) 13.69 191 a. 
καταβαῖνον ἐπ᾿ αὐτόν, NAV rell, but note that 
S35 insert καὶ μένον betore ἐπ᾿ trom dn 
182, 

Fondness fot εἰς is another characteristic feature 
of Mark's style. It ocewts in all about 157 times. 
Of these, 42 are found in both Mt. and Lk., 39 1n 
Mt. alone, 19 in Lk. alone, 57 belong to sections ΟἹ 
phrases peculiar to Mark. In 3 places Lh. substi- 
tutes ἐν, in 2 ἐπί, inl ἐν pdow. Mt. substitutes 
ἐν in 5 pluces and crlin 4, Here (119) Mt. and Lk. 
amee m substituting ἐπί as they agree in substi- 
tuting ἐν in 11% In 4 vases Mt. οἱ Lk. supports 
els when the other has changed it. 

On the other hand, ἐπί with ace. oceurs only 32 
times in Mark. ‘There is only very sheht evidence 
of a tendency to change ib into εἰς, See 6 1524, 
and perhaps d (not J)) in 9%) In no case 1s there a 
real parallel to the phrase here, which must have 
suflered from ‘assimilation.’ 

V.4 (a) Om, ἐγένετο, S* D ff mt (a f ‘venit’?; Ls 

28 gl ἠκούσθη). 

Here, again, light is thrown on the reading by 

a careful study of Mark’s usage. He is fond of 


γίνεσθαι, and uses it to cover a preat variety of | times in Mk, (ef, Ae 157), 


diflerent meanings. It occurs 52 times in the WH | 
Text; of these, 6 are found both in Mt. and Luke. : 
Besides these, Mt. retains only 16, Lk. only 9; and 
even in some of these instances slight modifications 
are introduced. (Mt. has a parallel conteat in 49, 


Ae - 
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The text of Mk. shows similar 
traces of the attempt to obliterate this individual- 
ism, See TY! 2-7 4411 516 62 (6%) OF 108 12" 14. gs 
seems to be Syrian, Tn all the other cases, except 
1117 δὴ 516. J) appears in the group which either omits 
or provides ἃ substitute tor yi. D is generally 
supported by some Old Latin MSS and various 
members of the group 1-28, ete. The most in- 
structive case is the closely par. 97 ἐγένετο φωνὴ ἐκ 
τῆς νεφέλης (NBCLA), where AD rell inc. Syr-sin 
read ἦλθεν (exc. k 1 Syr-ve-codd om.), while ἰδού 
from Mt. and λέγουσα from Lk. also find support. 
In Lk 955 ἐγένετο. . . λέγουσα ix found ποι 
variant, except that 1) reads ἦλθεν, Syr-cu-sin 
ἠκούσθη. In 10 the Syrian Text has γενέσθαι, 
NBC(D)LA eva. The omission of ἐγένετο may 

therefure safely be regarded as ‘Western.’ 
(ὦ) ἐν col, SUD# LPA 1 18 22 38 69 cu® Lat- 
ve acif} 47] Boh? Syr-vy-bel-txt Arm 

Ath Go. 

ἐν ᾧ, AVIL unc’ rell bd g! f Syr-hel-my. 

In Lk. there is virtually no doubt (apart 
from the very carly ‘ Western’ variant 
vids μον εἶ σύ) about the reading od... 
ἐν σοί. 

In Mt. the reading 15 οὗτος... ἐν ᾧ, exe. 
that 1D a Syr-cu cad σὺ---ἶἐν ᾧ ; Syr-sin 
ov... ὧν σοί. 

ἐν σοί was peculiarly liable to change from 
the association With [5 42'= Mt 1238; et. 
SP, 

V.12(1) τὸ πν. add τὸ ἅγιον, 1). 

The tendency to add ἅγιον is much Jess than 
might have been expected (see 28, Jn 759), Us 
presence here, perhaps due to Lk 4', is more likely 
meunt to mark the contrast with the Tempter. 

(2) (ct) ἐκβάλλει αὐτόν, DA δ 69. 
(2) αὐτὸν ἐκβάλλει, SADL rell. 

The order in (ὦ) is somewhat unusual, though 
relatively commoner in Mh. than in Mt. οἱ Luke. 
See pee th 1 5a pps. 1 1.218. Ὁ 4 400 | G7, 

γ... (1) (a) ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ, SABDL 13 33 346 Boh: 

One bus. 

(6) ἐκεὶ KUL 1 69 124 131 209 al Syr-sin 
Arm. 

(c) ἐκεῖ ἐν ry ἐρήμῳ, A unc? rel Syr-ve. 

ILere (@) is apparently the original reading. The 
repetition cls τὴν ép., ἐν τῇ ep. 1s thoroughly Marean ; 
ct vil tt is interesting to notice that Mt. keeps 
εἰς τὴν ep. and Lk. ἐν ry ἐμ. 

(4) is w substitute tot (er) to avoid the repetition. 

(6} is ἃ 00 conflation of (@) and (ὁ). 

The only alternative as to regard (ὦ) as a reduph- 
cation of the regular Maican type (c.g. dys δὰ 
γινομένης ὅτε ἔδυ ὁ ἥλιος), of which (ὦ) and (ὁ) are 
alternative tedactions, But Mark’s pleonasms are 
never, we think, weakly tautological, as tlis would 
he; e.g. in 08} ἐκεῖ πρὸς τῷ ὄρει, the second clause 
brings out a fresh and mpoitant feature in the 
scene; cf. v.73 

(2) reoo- ἡμ., SUL 33: Οὐ Kus. 
yu. teog., ADA sell Mt. Jk. 
να πὶ, 

V4 (1) καὶ μετά, DDE a (ὦ Boh? 

μετὰ δέ, SAL tell. 

See on νι", 
(2) τὸ εὐαγγέλιον, Om. τῆς βασιλείας, NBL 1 28 
33 69 209 be Π2 Syr-sin Bol Arm. 

Add AD rel] Lat-vg a 1 ΠῚ μὲ} Syr-vg 
Mth. ; 

τὸ εὐαγγέλιον is used without further definition 5 
In 1!’Iyo. Xp. is added. 
Tn Mt. εὐαγ. occurs 4 tunes, 3 times defined by τῆς 
βασιλείας. cvay. isnot found in Lk. οἱ John. The 
tull phease τὸ ev, 7. Bao. τ. θεοῦ ix not found any- 
Where else, [Ὁ is most likely that 7. Bao. came 
in from Mt. assisted by its recurrence in v.44, No 


without 
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ood reason can be given to explain its omission, 
if it were genuine. ‘The phrase ἡ fas. τ. θεοῦ is 
constant (14 times) in Mk., and never seems to 
have provoked altertion. 
(3) (a) καὶ λέγων, BLA unc? 1 33 69 rel ab 
ff! g? Lat-vg Boh Syr-vy-hel. 

(Ὁ) λέγων, NAD unc? cu Ε 15 μὲ Go. 

(c) Om. S* emt Syr-sin: Orig. 

This is a diflicult case. Τὺ is surprising how 
many of the various readings in Mk. involve the 
insertion or omission or change of λέγων, In some 
cases the insertion is clearly due to assimilation, 
97 119 144 153, In others the word is omitted or 
changed because it secmed bald or pleonastic, 17 
6 8:8 10 [18] 198 The aberrant text is almost 
uniformly supported by 1), some MSS of Lat-vet, 
and some members of the ‘ Ferrar Group.’ 

In 3 cases besides this, 1% 2! 154, no certain 
decision is possible. In 2 of these, 1 154, δὲ is the 
chicf authority for omission. It is difficult to 
account for the change of (a) either into (6) or (c) 
if it be genuine, (a) is also open to suspicion from 
Mt 4" 

The asyndeton in (6) might have led to (a) and 
(6) as independent simplitications (cf. 199). But it 
is harsh even for Mark. 

(c) might have caused difficulty, because v.35 can 
hardly be regarded as merely epexegetic of τὸ 
εὐαγγέλιον τῆς βασιλείας. 

V.} πεπλήρωνται οἱ καιροί, Da be ff? αἵ mt, probably 
due to the association in thought. of pas- 
sages like Lk 21“ and esp. Eph 1? the 
singular seeming too tame. 

V2" (1) καὶ παράγων, δὲ1}1}}, 13 33 69 124 346 Lavt 
Boh Arm Syi-hel-mg. 

περιπατῶν δέ, AA rel] Syri = Mt. 

For δέ see note on ν. δ. 

παράγων recurs in 2''(=Mt 99) and 157); 
cf, Mt 997 20%, In 9}, 

It is never found in Luke. Jie has no strict par. 
here. In both the other cases he avoids it. There 
seems no reason why περιπατῶν should have been 
changed, if if were original. 

(2) Σίμωνα, D 28 00 124 346 add τόν. 
See note v.®% 
(3) (a) Σίμωνος, SBLM ala Boh Arm. 
(0) τοῦ Σίμωνος, Α 12Δ 1 69 al’. See on ν. δ 
(0) αὐτοῦ, ¢ DGT 33 al vix mu Latt (exc. a) 
Syr-sin-vg ἄτῃ. 
(a) αὐτοῦ τοῦ Σίμωνος, EFH une? al plus!” 
Syr-hel Go. 

(a) is here clearly the original reading. The 
repetition of the subst. is a trick of the Marcnan 
style (sce 31, (ὁ) is an inevitable ‘Western’ 
correction agreeing with Matthew. (ὦ) is a sunple 
conflation. 

(4) (α) ἀμφιβάλλοντας, RBI 33. 
(Ὁ) ἀμφιβάλλοντας τὰ δίκτνα, D 13 28 69 124 
346 Lutt. 
(c) ἀμφιβάλλοντας ἀμφίβληστρον, AA unc! 
Boh Syi-hel Go. 
(d) βάλλοντας ἀμφίβληστρον, K*MVIL? al pl 
Arm= Mt. 

Here, again, (2) is cleuly original. Its full 
force not being understuod (or requirmg in trans- 
lation the express mention of the object), the 
‘Western’ reading (J) supplied τὰ δίκτυα trom ν,}8, 
On the other hand, the influence of Mt. suggested 
(c) ἀμφίβληστρον. Vinally, by substituting βάλλοντας 
(ad), the resemblance to Mt. was made complete. 

Vi γενέσθαι, om. 1 13 28 69 118 209 al” b Syr- 

sin-vg ACth. 
See on νι, Here the omission is helped 
by text of Mt. 

Μ.18 (a) τὰ Serva, SBCL al? ff! ¢? Lat-vg Boh 

Arm = Mt. 
(6) πάντα, Da be ff?7=Lk.; cf. 10°, 
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Note that Dae have already used δίκτυα 
vt", 
(ὦ) τὰ δίκτυα αὐτῶν, A une” al pl fg! Syrr 
Auth Go, 
Notice a similar addition in vv.! 2 ete, 

V. (a) ὀλίγον, BDL 1 28 118 124 131 209 2” a b it? 

δὶ Boh Syr-vg (sin). 

(δ) ἐκεῖθεν, δὲ" = Mt. 

(c) ὀλέγον ἐκεῖθεν, N33. 

(cd) ἐκεῖθεν ὀλίγον, AC unc! al pl cf ff! gl? 
Syr-hel Arm Go, 

Here there is no doubt of the genuineness of 
ὀλίγον. ἐκεῖθεν secms to have come in fiom Matthew. 
The tendency to onnt ἐκεῖθεν is very sheht in the 
Gospels, and contined to quite insignificant MSS, 
exc. in Jn 11%. 

(6) and (ὦ) represent independent contlations of 
(a) and (ὦ). 

V. ἀπῆλθον ὀπίσω αὐτοῦ, SABC rell Syrr, 

ἠκολούθησαν αὐτῷ, 1) Latt Boh= Mt. ; ef. v.28, 
ἀπερχ. ὀπίσω is a remarkable, ony Unique 
phrase (Jn 12" as no true parallel), which has 
suflered assiinilation. Perh. aSyriasm; but ἀκολ. is 
a common word, not wont to provoke alterations, 
V.71 (1) (a) εἰσπορεύονται, SABC rel ἃ. 
(b) εἰσπορεύεται, 1622 71 121 al pau. 
(ὁ) εἰσπορευόμενος, Orig (6) (ὁ). 
(ef) εἰσεπορεύοντο, 1}Ὲ7 δῷ (01) (wb ἢ). 

A reading worth loohing at. At first sight (a) 
seems Ομ ΤΟΙ natural, and we wonder why it 
should have caused any trouble. Then we notice 
the sequence of verbs, ἀπσῆλθον, εἰσπορεύονται, édidac- 
κεν. ‘The subject of no two of them is the same, 
though they are linked by sal, but in genuine 
Marcan fashion the reader 1s trusted to inter the 
subject. of cach himselt. 

Again the sequence of tenses, an historic present, 
characteristic of Mk., between an Aor. and an Im- 
perfeet. (4) and (6) are dr aap attempts to 
smooth over the change of subject, (4) assimilates 
the tenses. 

2) (a) τοῖς σάββασιν εἰσελθὼν els τὴν συναγω- 
γὴν ἐδίδασκεν, ABD rell Latt (exe. ὁ) 
Syr-hel. 

(ὁ) εἰσελθὼν τοῖς σαβ. ἐδίδασκεν els τὴν 
συναγ., 99 191. 

(2) τοῖς σάββασιν ἐδίδασκεν εἰς τὴν συναγ., 
NL 95 316 28: Orig. 

(d) ἐδίδασκεν ἐν τοῖς σάββασιν εἰς τὴν συναγ., 
C Boh Syr-sin-vg. 

(6) Tots σάβμασιν eis THY συναγ. ἐδίδασκεν, 

GY. 

(f) et ingrediens cum eis sabb. in synag. 
Capharnaum docebat populum ὁ. 

Note that Syr-sin omils καὶ εἰσ. εἰς hag. 

This is a strange cise of confusion aflecting the 
simplest of sentences. ‘The omission of εἰσελθών, 
which is common to (6) (εἰ) and (6), prodnces a 
reading which at first sight seems attiactive. Τὺ 
is short and vigurous. And the pregnant use of εἰς 
might easily have led to the insertion of εἰσελθών, 
On the other hand, the group NCLA, which sup- 

vorts the omission, is, the present writer beheves, 
in Maik typically ‘Alexandtian,’ in Dr. ΠΟΙᾺ 
sense of the term. They exhibit constantly a type 
of readings quite their own, which, though always 
interesting, rarely suceced in establishing their 
claim to yreserve the original teat. The most 
favourable eanmples are 3% 7 4% 78 1}}1 15! ὡς 
Here it is woith noticing that in (f) ogrediens 
may stand cither for εἰσπορευόμενος or εἰσελθών. 
And it is possible that the repetition may have 
given offence to the linguistic sense of the Alex 
andrians, and have led to the dropping of εἰσελθών. 
Both words are well established 1m Mark’s voca- 
bulary. For though πορεύεσθαι never occurs (outside 
16°) eac. perhaps in 9%, εἰσπορ. 1s found δ times, 
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Nor is Mk. fond of the pregnant use of els. 


κηρύσσειν εἰς (189 14") hardly justifies διδάσκειν εἰς. 


The Jarger omission in Syr-sin may well be due 
to the difhculty of supposing that the work from 
which Sunon had been called (ν.16) lay at any 


distance from his home (v.”). 


(3) αὐτοὺς post ἐδίδ., T) (Latt) Syr-hel Arm 


Ath Go. Probably from ν, 33, 


There is no difficulty in the absolute use of 
διδάσκειν, which occurs fairly often in all the 
Mt 4% 
Curiously enough, in Mt 21% 
altogether. 
Mark is never tired of emphasizing this aspect of 
In 9 cases (out of 17) the 


Gospels, and generally causes no trouble. 
is the only parallel. 
26° Lk 23° some auth. omit 


a ar 


OLtoacKetV 


our Lord’s cuit 
word is not paralleled either in Matthew or Luke. 
γ.3 καὶ ante οὐχ, om. D*bede. 
Cf, v.% (3) (ὁ). 

V.3 (1) εὐθὺς post καί, NBL 1 33 131 209 Boh: Orig. 
Om. ACDA rell. 
Cf. on ν.}9.(1). Tt is not found in Lh 483 

Here the word would be specially Hable to 
alteration, as it expresses simply the suddenness 
of the interruption, without reference to any 
definite pomt of time. 

(2) αὐτῶν post συναγωγῇ, om. DL Tbe ὁ ff? 
g!? Boh. 

The presence of the word is remathable. ΤῈ has 
πὸ antecedent. συναγ. is regularly defined in Mt., 
but very rarely in Mark or Luke. Only Mk 12 8, 
Lk 416 (where as here Dablom.). But there is no 
trace of any tendency to supply αὐτῶν mechanically 
with συναγ. in either Mark or Luke, Lat-vy in 
Lk 13 is an instructive exception. So it is un- 
likely that it has come in here from Matthew. 
On the other hand, Mark has no quite similar case 
(exc. 9%, where αὐτῶν has come in trom LXX) of 
an indefinite αὐτῶν. It is possible that it may 
represent Mark’s transformation of what on St. 
Peter’s lips was ‘our’ synagogue. 

V.4 (1)"Ea om. NBD 157 2" Latt Boh Syr-sin-vg 

2th. 

Ins. (A) CLA rell. Syr-hel Arm Go: Orig 
Ens= Lk 4% (where as here 1) cut Lat- 
vel. Boh Syt-sm-hier wth om.). 

Another ‘ Alexandrian’ reading, this time 
adopted by the ‘Syiian’ Text, against the 
‘Neutral’ and the ‘Western? Granted that the 
‘Western’? authority here must. be diseonnted 
because of its behaviour in Lh 4%, still the 
‘Neutral’ reading is preferable because it alone 
explains the phenomena in the two passages 
taken together. There seems nu reason why “Ka 
(however it is to be understood) should have caused 
trouble, All is simple, if we suppose that the 
‘Alexandrian’ and ‘Syrian’ teats here assumiated 
Mark to Luke, while conversely the ‘Western’ 
assimilated Luke to Mark. 

(2) οἴδαμεν, NLA Boh Arm Eth: Tert Iren=t 
Orig Eus, 
οἶδα, ABCD rel] Latt Syrr=1Lk 454 (where 
only Arm has pl.). 
Neither reading has any intrinsic difliculty. 


introduced the pl. in consequence of ἡμῖν (ef. ἤδεισαν, 
v.34), or whether the rest assimilated Mark to Luke. 


The fact that the Alexandrians omitted to insert 
the corresponding change in Luke is not a fatal 


objection to the first hypothesis. 

V.25 (1) ἀπ᾽ for ἐξ, HL 33 ews ef ρίξει, 

See on v.!% ἐκ is habitual in cases of possession 
in Mark. 
by Matthew or Luke. 


(2) (a) τοῦ ἀνθρώπου for αὐτοῦ and 4+ πνεῦμα 


ἀκάθαρτον, 1) (8.5) Latt (exe. ἢ) (Go 


ΑΔ). 


Re rr ere epee ... 


19 189 
(21 vd.) 13" 96 149 are the only examples; and even 


It 
is simply a question whether the Alexandrian Text 


Tn these eases it is never retained either 
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Go JEth add πν. ἀκ. but read αὐτοῦ, 
819 7d πν. τὸ ἀκ. 

(6) SABCLA rell: Orig Syr-sin read 
αὐτοῦ without my. ἀκ. = Lk. 

Tere we have to balance the chance that (δ) has 
arisen out of (a) by assimilation to Luke, against 
the chance that (a) has arisen out of (6) by assimila- 
tion to 5% (a), as 58 shows, is thoroughly Marean ; 
but the evidence for it, as oui experience even in 
these few verses is enough to suggest, is far from 
tiustworthy. Again, if we may allow any weight 
to our provisional Typotiens as to the relation 
between Luke and Mark, there is no reason to 
suppose that Juke would have modified (q) if his 
text of Mark had contained it. In 859 (Ξ Mk δ᾽) he 
retuins the words, though puttmg them into the 
oratio obliqua, Tis agreement with Mark in these 
verses, 45°95 = Mk 148, is exceptionally close. 
There 15. no par. in Matthew. 

V.% (1) The whole verse reads as follows in D :— 

καὶ ἐξηλθεν τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἀκάθαρτον σπαράξας 

αὐτὸν καὶ κράξας φωνῇ μεγάλῃ ἐξῆλθεν ἀπ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ. 

With this 6 agrees (only omitting τὸ ἀκάθαρτον), 
and {1* (only transposing σπαρ. atr. with τὸ πν. 
τὸ ἀκ.). 

It is ἀπο! not to beheve that this exhibits 
a conflation of two readings : (a) καὶ ἐξῆλθεν τὸ πν. τὸ 
ἀκ. σπαράξας αὐτὸν καὶ κράξας φωνῃ μεγάλῃ, With (6) 
the reading m the text. Some such conflation 
must also underhe the readimg of D in v.34 (a) 
might have ausen out of (4) by tree assimilation to 
Mk 9*, where also we find the masc. καὶ κράξας καὶ 
πολλὰ σπαράξας ἐξῆλθεν. 

(2) κράξαν is read by AC(D) rell. 

φωνῆσαν, SDL 33: Orig. 

Neither phrase is objectionable in itself. φων. @. 
fey as found in Lk 23", Ac 16°, but not in contexts 
likely to have suggested themselves here. κράζω, 
on the other hand, is constantly used of the cries 
of the possessed, and κράξας ᾧ. μ. occurs in Mk 57, 

(3) aw’ is read for ἐξ by C(D)AM 33 Latt. 

See on ν "ἢ, 

V.77 (1) (2) αὐτούς, SB (be 4134). 

(ὦ) πρὸς ἑαυτούς, ACDA une? al, 

(6) πρὸς αὑτούς, G.LS rell verss. 

Kt is difficult to find any test to enable us to 
judge between these readings. The reciprocal use 
of πρὸς carr. 15. characteristic of Mk 9! 11} 127 144 
165, besides a2. 9 763 702 Jt is not found in 
Matthew. It ocewrs in Lh 20% (=Mh) 22" (v0. 
9016 - Mk), and in dn 12" On the other hand, 8B 
exlubit no special anunus against 10, They seem 
clearly right on the three othe: occasions (998 10%, 
Lk 204), where they combine to attest an alterna- 
tive reading. συνζητεῖν is used absolutely in 1228 
and Lk 24" The construction of Mk 9!° 1s am- 
biguous. In 9%!° the true reading is clearly 
πρὸς αὐτούς, though here δὲ in each case reads ¢aur. 
These facts, 50 far as they go, are in favour of (a), 
as is the fact that some of the authorities for πρός 
(ACE* MA* al”) give what is perhaps a further sign 
of the influence of Lk 4% hy reading λέγοντες for 
λέγοντας. αὐτούς has a real point (ef. on αὐτῶν in 
v.33) 1f it indicates a distinction between the cirele 
mmuediately round our Lord, and that part of the 
congregation whose astonishment found vent in the 
words that follow. 

(2) (a) τί ἐστιν τοῦτο ; διδαχὴ καινὴ nar’ ἐξουσίαν, 
NBL 33 (1 118 181 2°? al® 4 αὐτὴ} 
oh. 

(δ) rls ἡ διδαχὴ ἐκείνη ἢ καινὴ αὕτη ἡ ἐξουσία 
ὅτι, 1) (evv® Latt). 

(c) τί ἐστιν τοῦτο; τίς ἡ διδαχὴ ἡ καινὴ αὕτη 
ὅτι κατ᾽ ἐξουσίαν, (A)CA rel (A τίς ἡ Ks 
αὖ. 56.) (09 τίς ἡ κ. διδ. αὐ.). 

Note that the Latin renderings are very various. 
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They agree with D in leaving out τί ἐστιν τοῦτο; 
Some omit καινή. Most, if not all, may represent 
κατ᾽ ἐξουσίαν, none exc. ‘d,’ ἐξουσία. 

The simplest solution is to regard (a) as the 
original reading ; it is Vigorous and vivid, and its 
abruptness might easily offend. (4) would then be 
a ‘Western’ paraphrase, (6) a ‘Syrian’ conflation 
of (a), with one or other of the various forms of (ὁ). 

V.% (1) καὶ ἐξῆλθεν, SBCDLAM 33 al®, 

ἐξῆλθεν δέ, A re}. 
Sce on v.®& 
(2) εὐθύς, om. N* 1 28 33 131 al? bce ff? (6) q 
Boh Syr-sin Arm Atth. 
See on v.", 
(3) πανταχοῦ, ante cis ὁλ., SSBC, 69 124 beq 
Boh. 
Om. &* ADA rell 6 611} 3 gg)? Lat-vg Syr- 
sin-vg-hel, 

A characteristic pleonasm, part of which is 1eme- 
sented in Mt 4% cis ὅλην, part in Lk 451 els πάντα 
τόπον. Sve on ν. 8. 

(4) (α) τῆς 1'αλιλαίας, NMABCD rell. 
(δ) τῆς ᾿Ιουδαίας, N*, οἷ. Lk 43; but there 
is no indication in Mk., as there is 
in LLk., of a use of ᾿Ιουδαία to include 
the whole of Palestine. 
(e) τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνον, 28; ef. Mt 35, Lk 3%. 
(4) ἐκείνην, s 5 ef. ML 11, o.2. Mk ΟὟ, 

24. The facts are now before us. Wecan judge for 
ourselves the kind of variations that are to be met 
with on every page of the Gospels, and the Kind 
of considerations by which we can attempt to dis- 
criminate between alternative readings, before we 
are ina position to assizn a special value to any 
paiticular authority, or group of authorities, over 
the rest. Tt is true that we have in one or two 
marticulars anticipated results that must be veriied 
by further examination. We have treated certain 
gioaps of authorilies, which even within the linuts 
of this passage can be seen to mark themselves off 
from time to time trom all the rest, as approal- 
matcly constant units, and we have given distinctive 
names to the particular sets of readings which 
they attest. The fact that the authorties do 
exhibit’ this tendency to fall into groups is now 
generally admitted, and even the Traditionalists 
are hevinning to see that a careful study of these 
groups 1s the first step towaids the undeistanding 
of the history of the changes through which the 
text, taken as a whole, hus passed. They point 
out, however, quite rightly, that the term ‘test’ 
as applied to these proups must be used wilh 
caution. It does not necessarily imply, ¢.g., that 
there ever existed an edition of the ‘Westem 
Text,’ ineluding all the variants that we should 
be prepared to class as ‘Western,’ and excluding 
all their rivals, in the sense im which Westcott 
and Hort inelude, with a few exeeptions, all the 
‘Neutral’ readings ; or, again, in which Mr. Miller 
pints the Traditional Teat. No ciitic is likely to 
tuke serious exception to the definition which M2. 
Miller puts forward of the sense in which he is him- 
self prepared to use the word. § Whot is properly 
meant,’ he writes,* ‘is that: of the variant readings 
of the words of the Gospels which, from whates er 
cise, grew ΠΡ more ΟἹ {ess all over the Christian 
Church, so far as we know some have family like- 
nesses of one hind or another, and may be traced to 
a kindred source.’ 

25, More serious exception has been taken by Dr, 
Salmon to the names which Dr. Hort gave to the 
dificrent groups. He ealls them ‘ question-begeing.’ 
But it is by no means easy to sce the exact point 

* Trad. Text, p. 118. The light thrown on the extent to 
which Mr. Miller is prepared to believe m= the existence of 


‘editions’ in very carly times by his note (Lec. p. 22) should not 
be overlooked. 
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of his criticism. The names are as free as possible 
from any invidious connotation, differing in this 
respect toto carlo fiom the name ‘ Neologian,’ which 
Mr. Miller regards as a fair description of the 
text of any editor who rejects a ‘Traditional’ 
reading. They are all descriptive of certain clearly 
marked and carefully defined characteristics of 
the groups to which they are applied. The 
‘Syrian’ Text is so called because its most constant 
support is found, as we have seen, in the writings 
of Fathers connected directly with the Church of 
Antioch. An objection may no doubt lie against 
it, because it must suggest to an uninstructed 
reader that the chief support for these readings is 
to be found in the Syriac versions ; but in itself it 
is purely descriptive, and implies no yudyment on 
the genuineness of the readings connoted by it. 

26. ‘Western’ again, as Dr. Hort himself pointed 
out, is an inadequate title for readings which have 
early Greek, Syriac, and Egyptian support, as 
well as Latin. But he retamed it because it was 
established by long usage, and there seemed no 
sullicient reason for obscuring the contimuty of 
the development of the science of ‘Textual Criticisin 
by any unnecessary change in the aceepted termin- 
ology. The name as he defined it connoted 
nothing more than the fact that this group of 
readings had fust athacted the attention of 
scholars by the support that it receives im the 
great Grivco-Litin MSS and in the Latin versions, 
There was nothing in the name to imply that no 
readings in this group could be regarded as 
genuine. 

27. The name ‘ Alexandiian’ was chosen simply 
because the authovities supporting it are, so far as 
we can judge, exclusively confined to Alexandria. 
It had, no doubt, already been applied to all non- 
Western pre-Sy rian readings by Guiesbach =Neither 
Sonor Bo owas, however, accessible to Gneshach 
when he made his classification. And, now that 
in the light of the new evidence a further sub- 
division of Griesbacl’s Alexnndrian family has 
become possible, no serious difficulty is likely to 
aise from appropliating to one division the name 
which beloneed to the whole class betore 1ts 
clements were fully differentiated. 

28. It would be diflicult to devise a more serupu- 
lously coloutless name than the last on our list — 
the name ‘Neutral.’ Tt was chosen to express the 
fact that the authorities supporting it were habita- 
ally found in opposition to the ‘distinetive’” read- 
ines of both the ‘Western? and the ‘ Alexandiian’ 
vroups. Tb is true that these ‘distinctive’ read- 
ines are, from the nature of the case, in the great 
τατον ἢν of instances corruptions that have affected 
one particular Tine of transisission ; so a group 
that has escaped them must be, so far as these 
conuplions are concerned, a relatively pure text. 
But ilisve is nothing in the name to apy that cull 
the readings attested by it must necessarily be 
genuine, or to exelude the possibility that the 
tival authorities may in any individual case have 
preserved the genume text. To adupt the name 
‘Early Alexandiuan’ for this group, as Dr, Salmon 
sugeests, on the strength of the number of names 
connected with Alexandria which appear among 
its most prominent constituents, would obseure 
the fact, to which attention must be called later, 
that the attestation to it is by no means confined 
to Alexandria, besides obscuring the clearly marked 
distinction between this group and the one last 
described. It is difficult, therefore, to see what 
question any one of these names as defined by Dr. 
Hort can be supposed to bey. 

29. Tt will be noticed that the points suggested for 
consideration im the notes, as likely to afford a pre- 
sumption cither for or against the genuineness of 
the diflerent variants, aie exclusively of an internal 
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character. Tus limitation is deliberate, beeause 
at this stage οἱ the Investigation our purpose must 
be simply to determine which reading in each case 
has the best clam to he regarded as original, apart 
from any preconceived theory as to the weight to 
be attached to the authorities by which it 15 
attested. Some minds are, no doubt, constitution- 
ally impatient of this class of considerations, and 
}" vloundly sceptical of any conclusions which are 
mused on them, And, no doubt, there would be far 
less room for difference of opinion, and far less 
necd of patient study and emeful and exact 
scholarship in Textual Criticism, if we could start 
with some external standard, and so dispense 
with internal considerations altogether. Nothing, 
for instance, can be easier, ff one nay assume 
that the mass of anthoritics must always be right, 
than to prove that a numeuenlly insignificant 
gioup of dissentients must be worthless, just. be- 
wuse the evidence of ‘the many’ can always, ex 
hypothesi, be desmribed as toverwhelming.’ Dut. 
when the precise question at issue is the relative 
Μοῦ to be attached to the rival groups, no 
amount of erudition can conceal the fact that a 
demonstration coustrueted on these lines has no 
logical value; it does ‘hey the question.’ It 1s 
well, therefore, to realize trom the outset that the 
clement of personal judgment can never be elimi- 
nated from the processes of Textual Criticism. A 
clear realization of this fact is necessary uo we are 
to understand the importance of a careful study 
of the Jaws which must regulate the use of the 
elittcal faculty, and of the different methods which 
other workers in the same field have found useful 
as safeguards to mmuununize the dangers arising from 
unconscious caprice ΟἹ personal idiosyneiasy. The 
criteria for testing the aflerneal eridence of Readings 
are of two kimds: Jatrensee Probability, or ‘the 
consideration of what an author is likely to have 
written, and Tranuserpplional Probalility, or ‘the 
considenution of what a copyist is likely to have 
made him seem to have wiitlen > No doubt, taken 
separately, they are, as Ma. Miller ealls them,* 
‘weak pillars’ But, when they combme in favour 
of any variant, them testimony is overwhelming 
Such cases are indeed comparatively rare. "They 
are numerous cnough, however, to enable us to 
form, ΠῚ δῇ a provisional, and then a more carefully 
balanced estimate of the characteristic execllences 
and defects of each authonty with whieh we have 
todeal, They enable us— that is, in cases where 
the internal evidence of the readings is ambiguous 
- toappeal tothe mternal eridenc: of the Documents 
by which the different vaniants are attested = But. 
even this is not enough, ‘The same doeument may 
be of very diflerent value in different parts 

30, We have therefore stil to inquire what 
methods are avallable when, asin the ease of most 
of the MSS of the NT, whether uncial ot ὅτ δῖνος 
the documents are of a very mixed character, and 
considerations derived from internal evidence alone 
are in consequence unnsually precarious 4 

[tis at this point that the real nmportanee of the 
orinciply of Genealogy comes dull inte view. Τ|, 1s 
en on the obvious tact that ou: documents, to 
quote the words of Ih, Hot to which Mr, Millet 
has called special attention, ‘are all fragments, 
usually casual and = scattered fragments, of a 
genealogical tree of transmission, sometimes of 
vast extent and intricacy.’ Tt is trne, as Mo. 

* Trad Tert, p 238; ef. Horta Summary, cd iminar, p 613 

f The nixed character of the teat im the uncials will be ob- 
Vious frow the study of any upp Cre. Uf any one wishes Co 
realize the mived character of the text even in the cursives, he 
cannot de better than study Mr. Hoskier’s adorably thorough 
examination of the eadex ἡ The only surprising this is 
that he should tmaine that. the facts he has observed distiah 
any of the Το Πα at which Dr Tort arived Compare also 


the intioduetion fo Scavener’s collation of 20° ΜΕΝ with 
Tregelles remarks upon it (Horne, Jud. p. 145). 


ie . ως 
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Miller points out, that the analogy with human 
relationslup Which the word suggests is not com- 
plete. There is a variability in the transmission 
οἱ acquired characteristics in human heredity 
which is lacking under normal conditions in 
derivation by a process of copying. But this 
diflerence is all in favour of the textual critic, 
and enables him to tread securely even in cases 
where the normal conditions of transmission are 
disturbed by the presence of ‘mixture,’ ic. when 
the seribe at work on a particular MS embodies 
eithe: constantly or occasionally readings derived 
from more than one exemplar. For the process 
depends on the principle, which it is enconaging 
to notice that. ui. Miller accepts without reserve, 
that ‘identity of reading implies identity of 
one? 

31. The consequences that follow from the accept- 
ance of this principle and the careful application 
of this method are tar-reachmg. Its elie! import- 
ance hes in this, that it opens a ficld for stuetly 
historical investigation into facts which can be 
brought to definite tests. These tests no doubt 
requue the greatest delicacy and skill in their 
application, but the facts are in themselves con- 
erele and quite independent of subjective con- 
siderations 

It has, however, one or two subsidiary conse- 
quences to which we may call attention before we 
pass on, We may notice, first, that 1t justifies at 
once the treatment of groups of documents, which 
are found constantly associated in the support of 
the same vatiants, as approximately constant 
units: to this poimt attention has already been 
called. It also sugeests the explanation of one 
of the paradoxes of Teatual Criticism which has 
puzzled Dn, Salmon (p. 65). Ttis cei tainly strange 
thet the evidence of two witnesses should be 
lowered im value by being associated with, rather 
than opposed by, a thitd; that, for instance, more 
weicht shonld be assened by 21 Hort in the 
Pauline Epistles to B+D, ὦ than to Β ἘΠῚ, Ἐ 
G, As long as each document is tepatded as 
an independent watness, it as clearly impossible 
to assign a neeative value to its evidence. But 
when we realize that caeh document has a com- 
posite characte: determined by its ancestry, and 
that in consequenee we have to determine in each 
case Which strain is represented in any jet ticular 
reading befere we can estanate the value to he 
assigned to ats evidence, the paradoa disappears. 
The value of any group is simply the value of the 
element common to ail Che members composing it. 
Thus Bin the Pauline Epistles is largely ‘ Neutral’ 
with a decided ‘ Western? clement: D, is Wester 
with a decided § Neutial’ element: Gy is almost 
purely ‘Western? with a Syiuan admixture. The 
combination By Dy may therefore be either Neutral 
ot Western, both elements being present, though 
in different: proportions, In each document. And 
the reading attested ἣν Gg can be either Western 
οἱ Syuan, But a reading supported by B4 D4 Gy 
in opposition to all other authorities must be dis- 
tinetively ‘ Westen.’ 

82. One further remark may be allowed before 
we leave this paradox. Itis, no donbt, tempting to 
lnstrate ditlaent stages in the critical process by 
comparison with the everyday procednre of the 
Law Comts, especially when one’s object: is to 
interest Englishmen im the minutiv of a dry and 
technical study. But the habit is a dangerous 
one. The legal and the scientific methods are 
fundamentally distinct, and, in consequence, seri- 
ous fallacies, as this ρον shows, may lurk 
even in the most specious analogy. But the worst 
eflect of yielding to it is that at tends insensibly 
to merge the eritie himself in the advocate, and te 
make him ‘the champion of an open, ier whom 
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the value of an arguincnt is measured by its im- 
mediate effectiveness Τα ΠΟΥ than ‘the single- 
hearted lover of truth,’ who hnows that there is 
no influence against which he must guard more 
resolutely than the influence of the popular preju- 
dices which tend to warp his own judgment, and 
which respond most readily to a rhetorical ap- 
peal. 

33. Dr, Salmon suggests in another place (p. 43) 
that the dogmatic tone of WID’s /néruduction is 
due to the influence of the established Cambridge 
method of mathematical teaching. A closer 
parallel would seem to be provided by ordinary 
text-books in any departinent of Natural Science. 
We expect to find in then a deseription of the 
methods, and a classified record of the results, of 
an investigation intu a series of phenomena which 
the student is no doubt expected to take on trust, 
bot only until he has repeated the eaperiment 
and νὰ Πα the result’ by his own observation. 
The extiaodimary insight and skill in’ classifica- 
tion which the dntroduction reveals, reflect the 
expert botanist more than the mathennutician, 

34. ‘The last consequence of the acceptance of the 
principle of ‘Genealogy’ to which we wish to call 
attention, is the helt that it throws on the radical 
unsonndness of any system of Testual Criticism 
Which bases itsell dueetly on a numerical caleu- 
lation of the attesting doeuments, before the 
signuicance of the numbers has been cheeked and 
interpreted by descent. Τί, is, no doubt, a remark- 
able tact that one of the types of text which were 
current side by side in the fourth century is repre- 
sented to-day im extant MSS hy a progeny ‘like 
the stars of heaven in multitude’?;* while the 
lepresentatives of the others are few and for 
the most part flagmentary. But the principle 
of Genealovy reminds us that, however nnmerous 
the progeny of any MS may be, their united value 
can never be Jugher than that of their common 
original, And at has yet to be seen whether 
that common original can, in the case of distine- 
tively Syrian readings, be traced back beyond 
the 4th century. The facets which we have already 
noticed in the history of the teat of one of the 
Pauline Epistles prove that the answer to that 
question cannot he taken for granted. We must 
not forget that, if ‘identity of reading’ implies 
‘identity of origin,’ identity in a demonstrably 
wrong reading, except in the case of a primitive 
error, Unplies ὦ common original later than the 
autograph, And in sueh cases it becomes of 
prnary umportance to determine as precisely Aas 
possible the date of the common original. 

35. We can now pass on to consider what light is 
(hrown by our examination of the variants iu Mk 
11:28 on the character of the witnesses by which 
they are supported. We must. begin with those 
variants that are the cxelusive property of the 
Traditional Text, and by which in) consequence 
the value of the authorities supporting αὖ can be 
most. eflectively tested. We have included pro- 
vinionally as belonging to it all the readmes whieh 
are attested by none of the five MSS, SBCD or 1. 
Further examination will show which, if any, of 
these readings have a claim to be regarded as 
belonging also to one or other of the alternative 
beats.  Siateen examples οὐ. The points 
affected are in alinost every case extremely taivial, 
but they are none the Jess significant as indi- 
vations of documentary relationship. 

(1) V.2 om. τοῦ hefore θεοῦ. 

(2) V.2 τοῖς προφήταις for Ho. τ΄. προφ. 

(3) V.2 add ἔμπροσθέν σου. 

(4) V.4 βαπτίζων ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ καὶ κηρύσσων. 
flate. 

(5) V.5 transpose πάντες, 

* See Trad. Text, p. 233. 


Con- 
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(6) V.® transpose ὑπὸ ᾿Τωάννου. 
(7) V.2° ἀπό for ἐκ, 
(8) VV.) ᾧ for σοί. 
(9) V.23 ἐκεῖ ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ. Conflate. 
(10) Ν.1}6 περιπατῶν δέ for καὶ παράγων. 
(11) Ὑ.15 αὐτοῦ τοῦ Σίμωνος. Conflate. 
(12) Ὑ.}6 βάλλοντας ἀμφίβληστρον for ἀμφιβάλ. 
λοντας. 
(13) Μι.18 add αὐτῶν. 
(14) Ὑ.33 ἐκεῖθεν ὀλέγον, Conflate. 


(16) Μ.3Ξ) τί ἐστιν τοῦτο ; τίς ἡ διδαχὴ ἡ καινὴ αὕτη 

ὅτι κατ᾽ ἐξουσίαν. Cuontilate. 

(16) Ὑ-38 δέ for καί, 

36. Now, it is surely rena kable that.in no single 
one of these cases does the internal evidence, taken 
as a whole, point unequivocally in favour of the 
Tiaditional reading. ἴῃ many cases if seems to 
be definitely adverse. Again, it 1s surely remark- 
able that even in this short passage five of the 
readings, vv.* 18: 36 1% 27) admit of a ready explana- 
tion on the supposition that they were produced 
by combining, with more or less modilication, 
two alternative readings which were at one time 
current independently. In other words, they 
suggest the presence of Conflation as a factor in 
the jroduetion of the Traditional Text. This 
hypothesis is rendered distinetly wore probable by 
the observation which rests on a wide induction 
of undisputed facts, that the normal tendency of 
scribes in all ages is towards addition and not 
subtiaction.* The exceptions to this rule, which 
spling fiom purely accidental causes, e.g. ‘Homoeo- 
teleuton,’ are clearly notin point here. Nor, again, 
can we logically give any weight here to the charge 
of a deep-seated tendency to omission brought 
against the scribes of all our oldest: authorities : 
because again and agiun the only evidence adduced 
In support of it is that the text they attest is 
habitually shorter than the Traditional, and we 
are Joohing for an asswmanece that the Traditional 
‘Text itselt is free from addition. 

It is true that there is evidence that some 
seribes, the oviginators of the ‘ Western’ read- 
ings, did in the couse of their extraordinarily 
rush recasting of the text omit a word here and 
there without mtroducing an equivalent. But 
there is uo evidence to show that a tendency to 
omil afleeted a large proportion of their work. 
And the common ancestor of δὲ and B was, so far 
as we can judge, entiicly unaffected by ‘Western’ 
intlienee, 

37. The suspicion of Conflation is deepened when 
we indieate to the eye, as has been dene in the 
passage as printed abeve, the relation in which 
the Tiaditional Text. stands to the earlier texts 
out of which on this hypothesis it must have been 
constructed. The passage certamly illustrates 
with remarkable vividness the phenomena which 
Di. Hort’s description would have led us to expect. 
Jhis words run as follows τς 

‘To state in a few words the results of examina- 
tion of the whole body of Syrian readings, dis- 
tinetive and non-distinetive, Che authors of the 
Syrian ‘Peat had before them documents repre- 
menting atleast three ener forms of text, Western, 
Alexandiian, and a thud. Where they found 
vaniation, they followed different procedures in 
diflerent. places, Sometimes they transeribed un- 
changed the reading of one of the earlier texts, 
now of this, now of that, Sometimes they in like 
manner adopted exclusively one of the readings, 
but modified its form. Sometimes they combined 
the readines of more than one text in various 
ways, pruning or modifying them if necessary. 
Lastly, they intiedueed many changes of their 
own where, so farias appears, there was no pre- 
vious variation, When the circumstances are 

* See Tregelles, The Prented Text of the NT’, τ. 184. 
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fully considered, all these processes must be recog- | impossible on MS evidence alone to determine 
nized as natural’ (§ 165). pieviscly what readings, other than ‘conflate,’ are 

When the whole text has the appearance of | to be classed as distinctively Traditional—i.e. are 
being conflate, individual readings combining cle-| to be regarded on the Critical hypothesis as 
ments which cau be proved to have existed mde- | having originated with the ‘Syrian’ revisers, and 
pendently are more naturally accounted for on | not merely been adopted by them from some pre- 
the hypothesis of Conflation than on any other. | existent text. For, as the evidence of the Latin, 
It would seem impossible to determine ἃ priori | Syriac, and Egyptian versions shows, the preserva- 


what proportion ὁ 
ecb to find in a passage of any given length. 


Ir. Miller is probably rivht when he says, ‘1 
venture to think that, supposing for a moment the 


theory to be sound, it would nut account for any 


Ια πὸ number of variations, but would at the best 


only be ἃ sign or symptom found every now and 
then of the derivation attiibuted to the Received 
Teat?* ‘This is exactly the impression that an 
attentive reader would receive from Dr. Hort’s 
carefully measured language in reference to them.t 

38. The last point to be caamined in regard to 
these readings In the presence or absence of ante- 
Nicene Patristie support. What has already been 
said on the principle of Genealogy will put us at the 
vieht point of view tor appreciating the significance 
of this part of our investigation. For it is clear 
that, unless we ean discover some evidence external 
to the MSS for locating and dating the readings 
contained in them, we shal] find αὖ difheult, af not 
Impossible, to make sure of the duection actually 
taken by the different siicams of teatual change 
The prumiary source of such evidence is provided by 
fully verified and tested Patristie quotations, 

30° We must not, however, hide from ourselves 
the diMieulty of the tash. νοι at the risk of some 
repetition, we must remind ourselves that it as 
always necessary, mm causes where the text of a 
Father appears to agree with the Tiaditional Text, 
to make allowance for the possibility that that 
agreement would disappear i we had access to lis 
autograph, even though there is no variation im 
the printed editions or m any of the extant MSS 
of lus work. No conclusions can be based on 
such evidence unless the correctness of the 1cad- 
ings guaranteed by the context. 

40. Again, ina passage ike the one hefore us (Mh 
12-8) whieh has parallels thiaguchout either im one 
or in both of the other Synopties, and in which a 
considerable proportion of the variants suezgest the 
influence of assimilation, it is Clearly unwise to 
build any conclusions on a Patiistic reference to 
the text ain its assimilated form, unless the waiter 
gives us mdependent means of determimuing the 
piurticular Gospel from which he is quoting, 

41. Again, in applying the knowledge derived 
from such evidence, after 1t has passed all our tests, 
tu the interpretation of the facts of teatual history 
as indiented by the groups into which the MSS are 
observed to fall, we have to bear in mund that it is 


* Causes of Corruption, p %70 

1 As curions nuisappiehensions are current on thia point, it 
may be well to quote the sentences in full, italicizing the 
ayznificant phiases ὙΠῸ reff arc to paragraphs in the Tatyo- 
duction, § 158, ‘The clearest evidence... 13 furmshed by 
conliate readings, where thev exist; and in tho case of some of 
the primary proupings of the textual documents of the New 
Testament they are fortunately not wanting. In § 165, already 
quoted, notice the words, ‘ Somefunes they combined the read- 
ings of more than one Text in various Ways, pruning or 
modifying them, 1f necessary.” In § 185, ‘ Qecastonally also the 
readings of two of the antecedent Texts were combined by simple 
or complex adaptations’ We may also compare the language 
used in the short statement of the pruuciples of Textual Criti- 
cism printed at the end of the volume containing the text 
(p 548,ed munor) ‘The priouty of two at least of the three 
Texts just noticed to the Syrian Teat w further brought to 
hight by the existence of @ certain number of disupetively 
Syrian readings, which prove on close examination to be dvc to 
a combination of the Western with the Neutral readings ἡ 
The number of readings in Mh 11-25 that have a claim to be 
considered as ‘conflate’ 15 distinctly Tanger than this language 
would have led us to anticipate. But we must not forget 
that the genealogical antecedents of tho component elements 
Bre in ΒΟΌΣ Cases Obscure. 


such readings we should ex- 


tiun of at least the ‘Western’ types of text in 
Gicek MSS is incomplete and fragmentary. So 
that it is practically certain that sume of the 
reudings which are at present attested only by 
MSS of a markedly Traditional type are not really 
the exclusive property of the Traditional] Text. 
They must have plone also, at one time, to one 
or other of its rivals. We must be ready, there- 
fore, to make allowance for the possibility that 
some of the readings in our provisional list, and in 
any other list drawn up on the same rough-and- 
ready principle, may be ‘ Western,’ ‘Alexandi ian, 
or even ‘Neutral,’ as well as ‘Syzian.’ 

42. Ante-Nicene evidence is quoted by Tischen- 
dorf or ‘Tiegelles on one side or the other in 7 out 
of the 15 readings in our list. In the fist case (ν.}), 
the insertion of τοῦ before θεοῦ, the ante-Nicene 
evidence disappears on close examination. The 
passages in frenwus which contain the clause are 
extant only in Latin, and are therefore indecisive. 
The clause 1s wanting in the one passage where 
we have access to the Greek of Irenieus, and in 
Origen. We may note, however, that Severianus 
(fl. 400) and Victor of Antioch (d. 430) both omit 
the article. Cyril Alea. (d. 444) is the earhest 
authority quoted in support of it. The second 
leading τοῖς προφήταις for Ho. τῷ mpod. finds a place 
as No. 141n Mi. Miller's select 30 (Trad. Tert, 
» 108), and is also discussed at length by Dean 
ἡ πῶ δον (Causes of Corruption, po 11} ΠῚ, eb. Trad. 
Zest, Ayp is.) So in this case we have the 
advantave of atull statement of the evidence that 
ean be put forward on behalf of the Traditional 
reading. It will be instructive to exiumine this 
statement in detail, 

43. Only a summary of the evidence is given in 
Tiad, Lead, detaded references bemg promised in 
Causes of Corruption. In the summary, 6 names 
appear as supporting aus προῴ. - Titus of Bostia, 
Ougen, Porphyry, leniwus (p 205), Husebius, Am- 
hrose, 7 names appear on the other side: Trenuns 
(p. 191), Ongen (Cols ne 4s da Joan, i. 14), Titus of 
Bostia (ade. Mane un 4), Basil (ade. Eunom, it. 
15), Serapion, Victorimus of Pettau (ἐμὲ ἐμοῦ Joh), 
Bypiphanius (twice over - the second time with a 
ref. ade. Har. 1.1.51). When we come to Causes 
of Corruption we are met by a statenient that 
Tisehendorf quotes 13 Fathers agaist the Tradi- 
tional reading τ Jbenwus, Origen, Porphyry, Titus, 
Basil, Serapion, Kjquphanius, Severanus, Victor, 
Eusebius, Vietotimus, derome, Augustine, We 
we then told that ‘from this list serious deductions 
must be made. Trenaus and Victor ot Antioch 
are clealy with the Teatus Receptus. Serapion, 
Titus, and Basil do but: borrow fiom Origen, and 
with his argument reproduce his conupt tert of 
Mk 1%... Vaetormus and Augustine, being 
Latin wiiters, merely quote the Latin version, 
Which is without variety of reading. There 10- 
main Origen (the faulty character of whose 
codices has been remarked upon aheady), Por- 
hyry the heretic (who wrote a book to convict the 
iouigeliets of mis-statements, and who 1s there. 
fore seareely a trustworthy witness), Eusebius, 
Jerome, and Severianns. Of these, Eusebius and 
Jerome deliver it as their opmion that the name 
of “Isaiah? had obtained admission imto the text 
through the madvertency of copyists. 1s it reason- 
able, on the slender residuum of evidence, to 
insist that St. Maik has ascribed to Isaiah words 
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confessedly written by Malachi?’ The passage 
concludes with a lecture on the duty of ‘careful- 
ness’ and ‘honesty.’ 

44. If, in the light of this statement, we come 

bat > ge - 

back to the summary in Z'rad, Test, the result is 
startling. Of the 6 names quoted on behalf of the 
TR, the evidence of the first 3 in favour of the rival 
reading is discussed and discounted. But no hint 
is given of any justification for the appearance of 
their names on the opposite side. Of the other 3, 
Ambrose is left: unnoticed; Irenzens, whose name 
appeared in the summary, like the names of Ouigen 
and Titus, on both sides, is boldly claimed exclu- 
sively tor the TR. OF Huselnus we gather that 
he ig usually quoted in favour of the opposite side, 
bat that he felt the difficulty of that reading so 
much that he regarded the text as corrupt. (It 
is difficult to see how he could have failed to refer 
to a difference of reading amony MSS on the point 
had he been conscious that any such difference 
existed), A reference to the Latin version of 
Tienvus is rather a ‘slender residuum? from the 
orginal ὁ, even when supplemented by a claim to 
Victor of Antivch, whose date no doubt excluded 
his name fiom the summary. This result, we 
may notice in passing, does not inspire confidence 
in the accuravy of the summary, oF in the con- 
clusions built) on it. But that is not the point 
immediately betore us.* We must burn to a closer 
examluation of the details of the evidence in the 
light ef Dean Burgon'’s comments upon them. 

45. The earliest witness is Lrenwus. Three pas- 
sages in his writings (pp. 187, 191, 205) come up for 
consideration. ‘Two (pp. 187, 205) are extant only 
in Latin; but, as Grabe showed (see note m Stieren), 
there is no reason to question the accuracy of the 
translation. The reading ‘in prophelis, tor which 
they vouch, cannot. have come ino through the 
Latin version, and it is, besides, strongly, though 
not quite conclusively, contiamed by the conteat 
(p. 205). The passnee on p. 191 15, fortunately, 
extant both in Greek and Latin, The Latin reads 
‘in Esma propheta? with no recorded variant. 
The Greek 1» attested in valious ways. It is found 
in an extiact from heneus preserved by Anastasius 

* Mr Miller's OO pas.iecs are meint to supply materials for 
comparison between the Pabustic εν σπου to be dered trom 
writers who died betore vp 400 to the Traditional and the 
*Neologian’ texts respectively This umpossibte to discover the 
principle which underhes Chis selection, He protesses to choose 
passaves in which Sevidence ig borne on both sides’ Bat ain 8 
out of the oO he ean find uo Patristic evidence on the ‘Neo- 
logian’ side 

The selection is certainly not regulated by any consideration 
of the distribution of MS anthonty. 94 out of the 80 are sup- 
ported by one or more members of the moup NBCDL. Nor, 
avain, is any care taken to choose passages where the Patristic 
evidence is tree from the uncer tamty caused bv the presence of 
Synoptic parallels The only element conmon to all the 8045 
that they are printed in thick type by Senvener m the Cam- 
budye Greek Testament, tc. each of them has at one tine, 
been adopted by one or more of the eritical editions collated 
at the foot of Scrivener's pages, 

It1s equally ditheult. to sea the bearing of this evidence on 
the point at issue Jb is true that at the begmning of the 
chapter a vague reference is made (p 95) to a statement of 
Dr, Hort’s, and it is assumed at the end that his contentions 
have been shown to be baseless. But we are lett to divine, as 
best we may, how the collection of cf, reaching to the end of 
the 4th cent., relating to readings four-hfths of whieh are ob- 
viously not, distanctively Sviian, aftects Dr Hort’s position that 
there are no historical signs of the existence of distinctiscly 
Syrian readings betore the nuddle of the sid cent. ‘There 
is no excuse for this flagrant ἐξ elenchi. Dr. Hort's 
position was precisely tonmnlated in words which called special 
attention to the fundamental miportance of tie fact which he 
clarmed to have observed The passage reads ag follows (Lat. 
§ 162): ‘Before the middle of the (hurd century, at the very 
earliest, we have no historical signs of the existence of readings, 
conflate or other, {hat are mailed ag distinetively Syrian by 
the want of attestation from groups of documents which have 
preserved the other ancient torms of text. This τῷ ἃ fact of great 
higuificance, ascertained as it is exclusively by external: evi- 
dence, and theretore supplying an absolutely mdependent verifi- 
cation and extension of the results already obtained by com- 


parison of the iuternal character of readings ay «lussified by 
conflation.’ 
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of Sinai. Here the reading is certainly ¢v’Ho. τῳ 
προφ. Tho only recorded variant is ἐν βίβλῳ λόγων 
Ho. τοῦ προῴφ. in a Florentine MS contains an 
extract fiom Anastasius, This independent con- 
firmation ot the reading of the Latin version makes 
the tact that Prenieus in this passage wrote ἐν "Ha, 
τῷ προῴ. practically ceitain. Nor does it stand 
aone. The same pasavre of heneus is quoted 
in an anonymous schohon preserved in Evy, 237, 
238, 259 (Matthar's εἰ, ¢, ὦ). And in each case, 
according to Matthai, the reading is ἐν ‘Hoe. τῷ 
mpop. It is theretore not a little difficult to 
understand how Dean Burgon, in a note eapressly 
based on a reference to the scholion in Kv. 238, 
should print ‘in the prophets.’ Uo his translation 
is bused on an independent examination of the 
MS, it was unkind ot him not to give a hint that 
Matthai’s transcript was in error. Tf not, we have 
another illustration of the danger of trusting to 
printed texts when they agree with PR. 

Mk 121s quoted also in a short introduction to St. 
Mark, attributed in some MSS to Cyril Alex. and 
in others to Victor of Antioch, in the same form ἐν 
"Ho. τῷ προφ. intedin Combetis, ip. 436. Τ as 
tinue that Germanus (Patriarch of Constantinople, 
A.D. 715), who has drawn on this same passage of 
Trenwus, writes ἐν τοῖς mpod But the natural 
suspicion that) he has in this ease assimilated 
the text of his anthor to the teat with which 
he was himself familiar, is confirmed by the ob- 
servation that this same (Το πῆ, a few lines 
carlier, in lus extract, writes τοῦ δὲ ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ 
ἡ γέννησις in ἃ quotation by Trenieus of Mbt 18 
mn accordance with TR, though, un view of the 
speci stress laid by [renwus on the point ina 
well-known passage (p. 204), there can be no doubt 
that the Latin version ‘Christe autem generatio’ 
preserves the text as Lrenaus wrote it. 

We may fairly, therctore, claim lrenwus as ἃ 
witness to both readings in Mk 13, Tt is, no doubt, 
stiance that he should have pone from one codex to 
another and back again in Jess than 20 pages, but 
a sunuar phenomenon with regard to the tead- 
ing in ν.} shows that something of the kind must 
have happened. ‘The difliculty, such as it 1s, 
would disappear if we might accept Dr. Hort’s 
sugeestion (App. in foe.) that the whole of the 
peculiar passage (Ὁ. 191) was derived by Lrenieus 
from an earlier writer. As the passage contains 
the well-known argument proving from ‘the nature 
of things’? that the number of Gospels cannot be 
more or less than four, the conclusion has con- 
sequences of wider interest than ean attach to the 
solution of any werely textual problem. Tf this 
strange argument was aheady traditional in the 
time of Irenvwus, it throws back the evidence as to 
the closing of the Gospel Canon, which is rightly 
felt to be involved in its very strangeness, inte 
the generation that preceded him, 

46. The next authorily in pomt of date is Origen. 
Tischendorf gives 4 references. Mr. Miller’s sum- 
mary is content with 2. In one eee Origen 
deals expressly with the problem of the composite 
quotation. He does not regaid the dithculty as 
serious. Ie writes (4'"): δύο προφητείας ἐν δια φύροις 
εἰρημένας τόποις ὑπὸ δύο προφητῶν εἰς ev συνάγων 
πεποίηκε" καθὼς γέγρ ἐν Ἦσ. His evidence 1s dis- 
counted by Dean Burgon on the ground that his 
codices were bad. As this condemnation 1s based 
mainly on the fact that his quotations constantly 
support ‘the few’ against ‘the many,’ it need not 
deli us at this stage. The siguificant fact tor us 
is that the MSS used by Origen at diflerent periods 
ἀπεῖπο the long course of lis literary activity 
(d. 218) in different centies of Church life read 
uniformly "Ho. τῷ προφ. 

47. The next witness ‘is Porphyry, the Neo- 
Platonist philosopher, ἃ leading opponent of Chris- 
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tianity from the standpointof philosophic paganism, 
who endeavoured, among other things, to confute 
Christians out of their own Gospels. These tacts 
must, of course, be taken into consideration in 
estimating his evidence, and no doubt they would 
make him ‘searcely a trustworthy witness’ on 
a question of Christian doctiine. But it is dif- 
ficult, to see that they invalidate his testimony 
on a simple question of fact. Indeed the char- 
acter of the work in which the quotation occurs 
offers the stiongest possible guarantee that. he 
found ἐν ‘Ha. τῷ apod. In his copy of the Gospels. 
10 is impossible to suppose that he invented at 
in order to create a difticulty, The retort to 
which he would have exposed himself would 
have been too obvious and too enushing, As υὖ το, 
10 is not easy to see how, if his opponents were 
familiar with the existence of the alternative 
reading, they should not. have mentioned it in 
reply  Contioversialists find it dificult: to resist 
the temptation to accuse an opponent of corrupting 
the teat, when he follows aieading to which they 
are unacenstomed. However easy, therefore, it 
may be, after the approved style of forensic ora- 
tory, to discredit the character of this witness, 
if one find Jas evidence inconvenient, we have m 
this instance a strong guarantee that he pvives a 
true report of what he has seen, and the most 
venerated names in Chureh history can do no 
more. Dean Burgon himself has no seruples about, 
appealing to this sume extract from Porphyry for 
evidence m support of a Traditional reading (Trad. 
Text, p. 950). It would not be easy to find a better 
Hustration of the fact that the help to be derived 
from Patiistic quotations in elucidating the course 
of Textual History has nothing whatever todo with 
the personal trespectabilit y’ of the writer fiom whom 
iListahken. Tt as detenmuned entirely by the more 
tangible considerations of his locality and dus date. 
48. The other authorities quoted on this text 
are not included in the claonologieal himits within 
which our exmnination is at present confined — So 
we must not. delay upon them, except to notice 
that, when a date: writer embodies in his own work 
thoughts derived from one of his predecessors, his 
evidence is not. necessunily worthless. If he re- 
peats an argument whieh deals directly with the 
dificulty mherent in a particular reading, the 
adoption of the argument will be evidence of the 
continued prevalence of the readme ΠῚ any case, 
we shall have a tresh assurance that the teat of 
his predecessor dias been accurately preserved, 
For instanee, Victor of Antioch, as preserved m 
the ceatenn edited by Possinus, adopts Onigen’s 
explanation of the difliculty caused by the reading 
év’ Hoe. τῳ προῴ. "ἐπιτεμύμεμνον οὖν ὁ εὐαγγελιστὴς ws ὑπὸ 
Ἢσαίου εἰρημύνας τὰς δυο χρήσεις παριθηκεν.᾿ The fact 
that in the same catena the teat of Victor's quota- 
tion from St. Mark contains the reading ἐν τοῖς 
προφήταις (Trad. Tert, p. 285), is therefore only a 
fresh instance of the necessity tor caution in 
accepting any reading wich reproduces the Tradi- 
tional Text. Agnin, Basil’s words seem to Dean 
Rurgon to reflect Qruigen. They present. also re- 
markable aflinities with Treneus. In either ease, 
and especially in the latter, the confirmation of 
Ins predecessor's text should not be overlooked. * 
49 The neat point of reading that we have to 
consider is the presence or absence of ἔμπροσθέν 
gov. The omission is supported by ποιοῦν, ‘The 


*The passage in Basil runs as follows: ὁ wiv Mesctles: τὴς κατα 
σαρχα γιίννησεως ἐξηγητὴς γέγονεν ὡς αὐτο φησιν Rakes γενιε tut 
"Inood Χριστοῦ υἱοῦ Δα,βδεδ, υἱοῦ 'Λβρααμ. 'O δὲ Mopee. ἀρχιν τοῦ 
εὐαγγελίου τὸ ᾿ἴωωννου σετοίηκε κηρυγμα εἰτων APES τοῦ E> 5 EA seu 
Ἴησον Ἀμιστοῦ καϊὼς γίγραπται ἐν "He. τῷ προλ, ων, Bowrror, 
κτλ, In trenwns we read: Μασθαιος δὲ τὴν κατὰ avilpwrov αὐτοῦ 
γννγσιν Κηρυτῆῖε A pov’ Βέβλος γενέσεως ᾿Ιγσοὺῦ Χριστοῦ υιοῦ Δα ind, 
υἱοῦ "A nea καὶ Τὸν δὲ [yoo] Χριστοῦ ἡ γεννησις οὕτως ἣν 
ανϑρωτομοῖ τῆν οὖν τὸ εὐαγγίλιον τοῦτο. . Mapxos δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ 
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passage (p. 187) is known only in Latin. But 
there 18 evidence in the context to show that the 
translator is at any rate not mechanically substi- 
tuting the Latin version, with which he must have 
been familar, for the Greek text in front of him. 
For this is the finst of the two passages in which 
he gives ‘in prophetis,’ when the unilorm reading 
of the Latin versions is ‘in sata propheta” We 
may fanly therefore assume that ἔμπροσθέν cov was 
wanting also in the Greek of Irenius. Origen 
mm one place (4%) calls special attention to the 
absence of the words from the quotation as given 
by St. Mak. We are quite justified, therefore, 
in refusing to aceept the reference to St Mark 
as printed on the preceding page (4™) in support 
of the inclusion of the words. OF the 2 other 
passages in Origen quoted in favour of the words, 
one (3) 1s really a direct quotation from the 
prophet, in the other (1%) there is nothing in the 
conteat to decide whether the words did or did not 
stand as part of the quotation as Origen made it. 
The passage in Bus. ὅδ ΜὩ which is also quoted on 
the same side, is really indecisive. Ee gives the 
quotation at length fiom the prophet, and then 
tells us that Mk. makes use of it. De does not 
write ont. Mk.’s text. at length. 

50. In no other case is any ante-Nicene evidence 
wWleged in favour of the Traditional side of any of 
our 10 readmes Τὰ νυ the ‘ Western? ‘Text is sup- 
ported by Τὰς πα In v® Origen 4130. 1536 Ens tem 
are quoted against the TR, and in ν." Origen and 
in συ Qrigen and ἔλαθ πα reappear against it. 
In 8 ont of the 10 no ante-Nicene evidence is 
alleged on either side. 

To sum up our results. The comparative weak- 
ness of the Zrad. Tert in ante-Nicene support 15 
obvious at the first glanee The only support it 
‘an muster that will stand examination is Trenieus 
in 2 places out of 3 on v.*, and posstbly one passage 
In Oneen on v.% 

δι. Belore we can decide whether this support is 
wholly lacking to the ‘distmetively Synian’ read. 
ines, we shall have to consider more closely the 
attestation and the internal characteristics of the 
readings in v? and νι In regard to νι", it is 
certamly remarkable that the reading ἐν rots rpop., 
i not genuine, wust be a deliberate emendation of 
the teat, of a bolder type than the other readings 
of the gronp, and quite m the ‘Western’ spirit. 
When we add to this that Dreneus is one of the 
most constant supporters of the ‘Western’? Text, 
iL will not seein unreasonable to class this reading 
provisionally as an early ‘Western’? reading of 
exceptionally Timited cuculation, which was after. 
wiuds taken up into the ‘Syrian? Text. We shall 
thus cease to regard it as ‘distinctively Syrian.’ 
In v.*, if the reading in Ouse 1 be accepted, 
there would be nothing unnatunal in elassing 1f as 
Alexandiian, Itas attested by A, one of the small 
@roup which, as we shall see, hue a large Alex- 
anduan clement in this Gospel. Tt also may dis- 
appear from the ‘distinetively Syrian? list. 

So mueh then for the ante-Nicene evidence. The 
passages cleuly do not aflord sullicient ground for 
any wide generalization. Tut enough has been 
said to illustrate the method of investigation 
which has to be followed, and the results as far 
ts they go are in general agreement with what 
Dr Hoit’s words would lead us to expeet 

52. We hiaye now completed om. cxamination of 


TPotatTined πνεύματος TOU ἐξ ὕψους ἐπιόντος τοῖς ἀνβρώτοις τὴν ἀρχὴν 
ἐποιίσατο λέγων ᾿Αρχὴ τοῦ εὐαγγέλιου Inco Χριστοῦ ὡς γίγρατται 
ἐν Hao, “-ὦ προῷ. 

H should be notrred that Basil here passes εἰσι σὺ from the 
mentio1 of the prophet’s name to the quotation which is taken 
from him—onutting the intervening quotation from Malachi. 
In this he js supported by Epiphanius and Victormus 10 seems 
not unlikely that this represents anuther attempt to escape the 
ditheulty. 
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the distinctively Syrian readings under the different 
heads suggested by Dr. Hort’s analysis, §§ 132-168. 
And we have before us examples which will help to 
give ‘actuality’ to most of the different classes of 
phenomena to which he calls attention. We are 
therefore in a posilion to estimate to some extent 
the strength of the case against the Traditional 
Text. If this passage be, as there is no reason to 
doubt, a fair specimen of the general character of 
that teat, as indicated by the internal evidence of 
its ‘distinctive readings,’ if some of those readings 
are ‘conflate,’ if they prove on careful examination 
to be destitute of ante-Nicene support, we can 
understand why critics should be driven to the 
conclusion that, in spite of the vast number of 
witnesses that support Traditional readings, the 
true text must be sought elsewhere. We can sce 
also in its true proportions the nature of the 
issues at stake between the rival schools. In the 
vast majority of cases the differences relate to 
points in themselves exceedingly minute and 
trivial- the loss or the preservation of delicate 
distinctions In style and phraseology between 
different: Evangelists, the question whether a par- 
ticular saying of our Lord is recorded by one 
witness or by two; at the highest, whether 
narratives of incidents or recorded words which 
adinittedly embody traditions of the Apostolic 
penod, and have the sanction of centuries of 
ecclesiastical use, were or were not actually in- 
corporated by the Evangelists themselves in the 
Gospels that they wrote. * 

53. Again, a careful comparison of these readings 
with their rivals will help us to understand why 
it has now come to be adinitted on both sides that 
the differences between the Traditional Text and 
the ‘Neutral’ or the ‘Western’ cannot be explained 
as due increly to the normal aceidents of tians- 
mission, The changes bear too clearly stamped 
upon them the marks of method and deliberation, 
and have been carried out too consistently, not to 
be the result of design, Dr. Hort expressed his 
opinion on this point with remarkable boldness and 
precision, asserting that a thorough examination 
of the facts pointed not to one only, but to two 
eareful revisions under editorial supervision - the 
first after the death of Origen, and the second about, 
the middle of the 4th century. ‘This second revision 
he saw reason, as has been already pointed out, to 
connect with the Church of Antioch. None of his 
conclusions has roused so much seorn and indigna- 
tion among his opponents, or has been so unspiu- 
ingly denounced as groundless and visionary, Dut. 
time and further study under the stimulus of con- 
troversy have brought a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the phenomena, Dean burgon (Zrad. Tet, 
p. 234), though ‘not so simple as to pretend to fi 
the precise date and assign a definite loeality to 
the fontal source, or sources, of our perplexit 
and distress,’ yet suspects ‘ that in the little rand: 
ful of authorities which have acquired such a 
notoriety in the annals of recent Textual Criticism, 
at the head of which stand Codices B and &, 

* Dr. Salmon seems hardly to do justice to tha attitude of 
WH on this lust point. It is true, ina sense, that, as he says 
(p. 155), they invest σα θα the subject merely asa ‘lilerary prob- 
lem.’ It 18 difficult to see how, 1f their work was to have any 
scientific value, and to provide materials on which a student of 
the Apostolic age can work with contidence, Chey could have 
done otherwise. All considerations ot immediate edification 
had to be mgorously excluded, At the same tune they would be 
the last people in the world to dispute Dr Salmon’s doctrine of 
‘the well-illuminated penumbra.’ A highly developed literary 
conscience does not necessanly imply a rigidly mechanical 
theory of Inspiration, 

The text adopted by the Revisers really represents that kind 
of compromise which Dr. Salmon’s argument would desiderate. 
In it distinct recogmtion 18 given to ‘prescriptive nights.’ Pas- 
sages like the pericope de adwtera und Mk 109-30 are retained 
in their famihar παι for public use, At the same time, the 


student receives due warning of the difference m authentication 
between these passages and their surroundings. 


lof great influence and authoity erccutec 
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are to be recoguized the characteristic features 
of a lost family of (once well-known) 2nd or 3rd 
cent. documents, which owed their existence to the 
misguided zeal of some well-intentioned but utterly 
incompetent persons who devoted themselses to the 
task of correcting the Text of Scripture, but were 
entirely unfit for the undertaking.’ Mr. Miller sees 
reason to place this editonal activity at an even 
earlier period (Causes of Corr. p. 22, note); “1 am 
inclined to believe that, in the age immediately 
succeeding the apostles, some person or persons 

Ϊ a Ke- 
vision of the NT, and gave the woild the result 
of such labours in a ‘corrected Teat ” ‘The guiding 
principle seems to have been to seek to abridge the 
Text, to lop off whatever seemed redundant, or 
which might in any way be spared, and to elumi- 
nate from one Gospel whatever eapressions occurred 
elsewhere inanother Gospel. Clauses which slightly 
obscured the speaker’s meaning, or which seemed to 
hang loose at the end of a sentence, or which intio- 
duced a consideration of difliculty,—words which 
interfered with the casy flow of a sentence, — 
everything of this kind, such a person seems to 
have felt, at liberty to discard. But, what is more 
serious, passages which occasioned some difliculty, 
as the pericope de adultera; physical perplexity, 
as the troubling of the water ; spittual revulsion, 
as the agony in the garden,—all these the 1eviser 
or revisers seem to have judged it safest simply to 
eliminate. It 1s difficult to understand how any 
persons in thei senses could have so acted by the 
sacted deposit ; but it does not seem improbable 
that at some very remote period there were found 
some Who did act in some such way. Let it be 
observed, however, that, unlike some critics, I do 
not base my real argument upon what appears to 
me to be a not unhkely supposition,’ 

54. When we add to this that the result of the revi- 
sion was to produce ‘2 Thucydidean compactness, 
condensed and well pruned according to the tastidi- 
ous taste of the study,’ ‘exactly that which does 
not in the long-1un take with people who are versed 
in the habits of ordinary life’ (Zrad. Text, p. 291), 
we have a picture of the characteristic differences 
between the 1ival texts, the main outlimes of 
which it would be difficult. to improve, blurred 
though they are in parts by a failure to dis- 
cruninate between features peculiar to the Western 
and features belonging to both the Western and the 
Neutial types. Students may safely be left to de- 
cide for themselves between the rival methods of 
expluning the character and accounting for the 
origin of these dificrences. 

It is true that in neither case has any record of 
this work of 1evision survived in historical tradi- 
tion. Mr. Burkitt,* however, has shown, by 10- 
ference to a far more complete transformation mi 
a Iiblical text—the exchange of the LAX version 
of Daniel for Theodotion’s by the Chureh of Africa 
during the 3rd cent.—that no conclusion unfavem - 
able to Dr. Hort’s hypothesis can be based on tus 
silence. 

55. For the sub-Apostolie period, to which Mr. 
Miller would relegate us, historical evidence 1s at its 
scantiest, so that the absence of any allusion to the 
revision which he postulates has virtually no weight 
at all. Such writings, however, as have survived 
to show what manner of men the Clinch produced 
during that) period do not indiente any very high 
degree of literary power or intellectual distine- 
tion. What a delightful surprise it would be, 
if among the Keyptian papyi even a fragment 
could come to light representing original work 
by some lcading member of this carly - second- 
century school of critics, who, unlike any other 
Greek writers of thei time, loved Thucydidean 

* The Old Latun and the Itala, pp. 7, 8. 
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compactness of style, not wisely, indeed, 1f it 
betrayed them into tampering with the text of 
Scripture, but with a masterful power of reproduc- 
ing it, and who anticipated by seventeen centuries 
modern seientifie perplexities. It mesht do far 
more to slike the foundations of Dr. Hort’s posi 
tion than the discovery of the carly history of the 
cursive script, which seems to Mr. Miller so clear 
wu proof that the world is drifting away fiom his 
opponents (7rad, Text, p, 238 f.). 

56. The points that remain under this head de- 
mand reverent handling. They belong to that. 
side of the subject where the textual eritic is bound 
to pive an account of the position that he occupies 
on fundamental articles of Chistian faith. Dean 
Burgon claims that faith in the Inspuation οἱ 
Scripture carries with i, asa corollary, faith ima 
Kpecial Providence watching over the transmission 
of the text, and that the same ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion which guarantees the list of books which are 
to be accepted as Canonical must be held also to 
eumantee the type of text whieh all behevers in 
the authority of the Church are bound to uphold 
(Trad. Text, ch. i.). 

57. Let us take these points in order. If there as 
one doctaine more than another that) has in the 
Providence of God heen forced on the attention of 
Chiistian students durme the course of the last 
century, it is the doctiine of Inspiration. And if 
any result with τόσα to it may claim to he 
established by the tral Chrough which God has 
seen fit to test and diseipline the fruith of those 
that beleve in Him, itis surely this: that there 
in no sulyect on which @ proort arguments ne so 
lable to be upset when they are brought to the 
test of πο». Here as clhewhere we are forced to 
ncknow ledve that God's ways are not as our ways 
The eourse of events has tollowed again and ἢ “τα ΠῚ 
avery different Jine from that whieh we shonkd 
naturally have anticipated. And while we may, 
I think, confidently aflim that the result of this 
Jast century of treest discussion has been to deepen 
and stiengthen the faith of menin the reality of 
the inspuation of the Prophets of the Old Cove- 
vant, and of the Apostles and Evangehsts of the 
New, 10 has shown that there is no royal road te 
the discovery of the laws by which Pnsprition 
wotks, exeept through the most patient and atten- 
tive study of the books whieh owe their form and 
their contents to its influence. 

68. ‘The Church in the 2nd cent. was led by pro- 
cesses, Whieh we have no reason to distiust beeause 
they were toa hose extent πα πόνο, to make a 
provistonal selection of the Πού ες that had a claim 
to be regarded as Canonical. The lhst of books 
‘of whose authonty was never any doubt in the 
Chareh,’ is amply suflicrentas a standard by which 
we can estimate the claims of those whose ereden 
tins are Jesscomplete.  Centianies of pious use and 
devout meditation, even if sometimes ‘not aecord- 
ing to hnowledge,’ have shown the rich stores of 
spiritual frit which can be dinawn tiom them, 
Tint the Church, as a whole, has never attempted 
to put forward an authortative definition of In- 
spiration, This being so, we ate clearly not im a 
position to formulate any theory with regard to 
the course which the Providence of God may be 
assumed to have followed in regard to the preserva- 
tion, in literal exactness through the ages, of the 
text as it left the hands of the inspired writers, 
Even the languages in which the books are waitter 
we living languages no more, Not one Chistian 
in 10,000 ean read either Testament in the oneal. 
We have therefore no grounds @ priori to expect 
that hind of accuracy in the Traditional Text 


© Which Dean Burgon would postulate for it. 


59. ‘But,’ it will be said, ‘you must at least admit. 
that the claims of the Traditional Teat en our 
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acceptance rest on the sume Church authority that 
ynarantees the Canon.’ Supposing the contention 
to be true, the patent differences which exist to-day 
in pomt of actual content between the Greek, 
Latin. Syriac, and English Bibles would show that 
we must expect to find in Textual Criticism, as we 
find in regard to the contents of the Canon, many 
questions which cannot be foreclosed by an appeal 
to Snuthomty.’ The text recognized by the most 
explicit conciliar decision as alone authoritative 
for the Latin part of Western Christendom is 
fundamentally distinct from that for which Dean 
suivon claims the prescriptive sanction of undis- 
puted and universal possession, But the con- 
tention itself will ποὺ bear examimation. The 
diflerences of use between the diflerent centres of 
Christendom iniegaid to the contents of the Canon 
at. the bevinning of the 4th cent. were perfectly 
definite, and the problems arismg out of the 
diflerences claimed immediate and special atten- 
tion. The eelesiastival HMestory of Kusebius is 
w& permanent memorial of the interest taken in 
them, and of the general principles that were 
applied, at least. in some quarters, to their solu- 
tion But there is nothing even remotely parallel 
to this in regard to the development of thought on 
the problems of Teatual Criticism. If itis true, as 
Dean Burgon asserts (Vrad. Tert, po 1), ‘that in 
the time of Orngen the first principles of the science 
were not understood,’ it would hardly be rash to 
hazard the assertion that Oricen at least shows 
more interest m the subject, and takes more pains 
to compare the readings of different MSS, and to 
mention any varlants that he found existing, than 
all the Greek Fathers fiom Athanasius to Cliy- 
sostom put together. * 

It would indeed be strange if, in the stress of 
the battles whieh they had to fight for the defence 
and elucidation of the fundamental verities of the 
Christian faith, the great protagonists of the 
Nicene period and of that whieh mmediately suc- 
ceeded it, had had tune to spare for such compara- 
tive minutie And, unless it can be proved that 
they ever took more than an occasional and passing 
interest in the question, what is ib but i gross 
abuse of a great punerple to appeal to their autho- 
ntvainamatter lhe this, as if it stood on the same 
level as then authority on the στοῦ problems which 
we may well believe they were raised up by God 
to sulve tor the emidance, not of thei own eenera- 
tion only but ot all the generations that were to 
come after then” 


GO Wemust pass on now to examine such speci- 
mens as the same passage (Mi I’) provides of 
characteristic readings belonving to the other, and, 
if the conclusion we have reached with reeaid to 
the Traditional Test be ught. presumably earher 
types of tert. 

The fist of these to attiact attention is the 
‘Western’ Ite will be worth while to print the list 
an erlenso, mathings the readines wineh it shares 
with other types. 


(1) ΜΞ ὡς for καθώς, also Syrian, 
(2) om. εγώ, also Neutial, Ins. Sy. and 


Alex, 
rot (rot ἡμῶν or ὑμῶν for αὐτοῦ, with 

further addition from = the prophet 

ine. 
(4) δ. ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ βαπτίζων καὶ κηρύσσων for ὁ B. 
ἐν τῇ Op. Κηρ. 

‘The proma feere grounds tor this assertion are ΒΕ rong ΠΟΙ 
to χα ταν its being put torward for ex imuination. ἵ ntortunately, 
ho svstematin collection has yet been made of the materials by 
Which at could be tested, The list of 1011 to passages in the 
To uthers im whieh express reference is made to ἀντι sega, Which 
Nestle has couguled (latr, Appendix 11.) from Tisehendort’s 
Apparetus Criticus, sa preliminary step of great importance. 
Tt as mach to he hoped that the mattct will not be allowed to 
test (γα. 


(3) 5.3 
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(5) V.5 ἐν Ἰορδάνῃ for ἐν τῷ 1. ποτάμῳ with 

transp. of ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, 

(0) Υ.5 δέ ἴοι καί, also Syrian. 

(7) Vv.%8 completely recast (see above). Chiefly 
assimilation to parallels in other 
Gospels. Note, however, δέρρην (= 
δέρριν) for τρίχας. 

ταῖς ἡμέραις ἐκείναις for ἐκ. τ. ἡμ. 

om. εὐθύς. 

ἠννγμένους for σχιζομένους. 

εἰς for ἐπ᾽, also Neutral. 
and Alex. 

om. ἐγένετο. 

add τὸ ἅγιον. 

ἐκβάλλει αὐτόν for αὐτ. ἐκβ. 

ἡμέρας τεσσαράκοντα for τεσσ. jy. Assimi- 
lation. 


(8) V.9 
(9) v.20 
(10) Χ 10 
(11) Ve 


(12) V."! 
(13) V.2 
(14) V1 
(15) V.8 


Against Syr. 


(16) V.'* καί for δέ, also Neutaal. Against Syr. 
and Alex. 
(17) V.24 add τῆς βασιλείας, also Syr. Assimiliu- 


tion. 
λέγων perhaps for καὶ λέγων. 
πεπλήρωνται οἱ καιροὶ for πεπ. 6 καιρός. 
αὐτοῖν for Σίμωνος. 
πάντα for τὰ δίκτυα. Assinilation. 
ἠκολούθησαν αὐτῷ for ἀπῆλθον ὀπίσω αὐτοῦ. 
εἰσεπορεύοντο for εἱσπορειονται, 
add αὐτούς after ἐδίδασκεν. 
om, καί, 
om, εὐθύς, 
om. αὐτῶν. 
om. ὁ ᾿Τησοῦς. 
τοῦ ἀνθρώπου for αὐτοῦ, 
add πνεῦμα ἀκάθαρτον. 

Recast (see above). Note κράξας (ef. 
Syrian) for φωνῆσαν, und ἀπό tor ἐΐ. 
πρὸς αὑτούς, With Syrian and perhaps 

Alex. 
τίς ἡ διδαχὴ ἐκείνη ἢ καινὴ αὕτη 1) ἐξουσία 

ἴοι τί ἐστιν τουτο, διδαχὴ καινὴ κατ᾽ 

εζουσίαν. 

(33) Ν."8. om. πανταγοῦ, with Syrian, 

To these we should probably add, as we have 
δΒι ὁ Π1--- 

(10) Μ..32 ἐν τοῖς προφήταις for ἐν “Ho. τῷ προυῴφ. 

01]. The difference in general character between 
these readings and the ‘distinetively Syrian’ series 
1s obvious. Without for the most part seriously 
allecting the sense, they yet show, if we take the 
Neutral teat as our standard, a remarkable freedom 
in altering the torm of expression, ‘the love of 
paraphiase,’ which Dr. ILort’s description (§ 173 f.) 
would have led us to anticipate. And in most 
cases, as we have seen, there is little doubt that 
the change was made by the ‘ Western’ scribe 
This fact. will help us to realize the true characte 
of a reading such as δέρριν in (7), Which, if αὖ stood 
alone, or was supported only by one or two carefully 
chosen examples, might quite easily appear un- 
questionably original, or, at least, a correction due 
to the author himself. Tt is in itself remarhably 
vigorous and appropriate. And, if we were deal- 
ing with the work of scribes of a normal type, we 
should say at onee that they could no! have had 
either the inclination or the capacity to invent it. 
Bat the matter presents a diflerent aspect where 
we find in the same company readings hhe (29) τοῦ 
ἀνθρώπου for αὐτοῦ, (20) αὐτοῦ for Σίμωνος, (21) πάντα 
for τὰ δίκτυα, (22) ἠκολούθησαν for ὠπῆλθον ὀπίσω, (30) 
κράξας for φωνῆσαν, (10) ἠνυγμένους tor σχιζομένους. 
There is no such ground for attributing these to 
the hand of the author. And a scribe capable of 
introducing them may well have been capable of 
changing τρίχας to δέρριν if the word occurred to 
him. This assumption is strengthened when we 
note that this spirit of licence has affected not 
single words only but whole sentences, c.g. (7) (30) 
(32); where, in like manner, it would seem im- 


(18) V." 
(19) Vi 
(2 Ve 
(21) V8 
(22) V9 
(28) V2 
(24) V2 
(25) V.22 
(26) V.33 
(27) Ὁ 
(28) ν΄.» 
(20) λ΄. 

τ 
(30) V.% 


(31) ν.5 
(32) V.27 
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possible to attribute the readings to ἃ revision by 
the author hinmsclf. 

This case, we may notice in passing, is a good 
example of the impoitance of attending to what 
Dr. Hort called the ‘Internal Evidence of Docu- 
ments,’ before deciding finally on particular read- 
ings. No conclusion can salely be built on a mere 
selection of readings, however striking in them- 
selves. * : 

2. ‘The gencral character of these readings, then, 
is not such as to inspue confidence. 1 is not likely 


} that any editor will be found to accept them as a 


whole, and construct his text throughout from the 
documents that econtam them. ditions, indeed, 
like Professor Blass'’s edition of the Acts and St. 
Luke, which enable the two recensions to be 
studied side by side, supply a real need. At the 
same time, the character of these readings, and 
the very early date at which they must all have 
originated, will ensme for them a large share 
of attention. Certainly, the most fruitinu) work 
Lhat has been done in this department of Textual 
Criticitin in recent. years, if we except the closely 
kindied work done by Professor Sanday and ΔΗ. 
Burkitt on the eatly history of the Latin Version, 
is work that has been devoted to the investigation 
of their omgin. The first step was taken by Mi. 
Rendel Hains in the ‘Study of the Codex bez, 
printed in the series of Cambridge Terts and 
Studies in 1591, The thesis of this stimulating 
but. inconclusive essay was that the origin of the 
ΟΠ. readings in the Gieek text of Codex 
tees, the primary authority for the Western Text. 
in its Cheek dress, ean be traced to the influence of 
the Latin version that accompanied it in various 
staves of ifs history. At the same time, he claimed 
to trace the Latin version, in the form in whiel: it 
has accompanted 1D, back to Carthage carly in the 
2nd century. One direct result of his work was the 
pubhieation of two vols. by Dr. Chase on ‘'The Old 
Syniac element in Codex Deze’ and ‘The Syro- 
Latin Text of the Gospels,’ in which he collects the 
evidence In support of the thesis that the true 
source of the peeuhar elements in the Bezan teat 
is to be found, net im Latin but in Syriac. And 
he emphasized, following a suggestion thrown out 
by Di Sanday in a review of Rendel Harris, 
the chums of Antioch as the centre from which 
this influence had spread. It is dithenlt to doubt 
that the swing of the pendulum will ultimately 
Ining us back to a simpler, if more commonplace, 
solution, and we shal) be content to believe that 
the bulk ot the Western readings originated in 
Greek, excepting those which may fairly be re- 
varded as individualistus of DD. The influence of 
Syriac can hardly have been more than occasional 
and spasmodic. [Ff the suggestion with regard to 
Antioch ean be established, important consequences 
will flow from it. It would be rash, perhaps, to say 
more at present.t In any case, it is in striking 
agreement with the opinion expressed by WIL 
(ἢ 153): “Οπ the whole, we ae disposed to suspect 
that the “ Western ” Text took its rise in North- 
Western Syria or Asin Minor, and that 1t was 
soon carried to Rome, and thence spread in dif- 
ferent directions to North Africa and most of the 
countries of Europe. Fron North-Western Syria 
it would easily pass through Palestine and Egypt 
to Ethiopia. But this is at present haidly more 
than a speenlation; nor do any critical results 
depend upon it.’ It is interesting, however, to 
notice that, as Mr. Lake has pointed out in his 
little bovk on the Jeet of Ν᾽ (p. 89), this view 


* This caution is specially necessary in judging of any list of 
readings which from the nature of the case can consist only of 
specamens. eg i Blass sartide on ‘The Western Teat of St. 
Mark,’ and in Nestle’s ‘Critical Notes on various Passages.’ 

+ Sce esp. Chase, Syro-Latin Text, p. 141. 
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would at the same time satisfactorily account for 
most of the phenomena in the remarkable serics 
of interpolations in Acts which Prof. Kamsay has 
sought to elucidate. 

63. A further question, of some importance with 
regard to this classy of readings, still remains. 

“ven if it be granted that, as a whole, the 
‘ Western’ represents an aberrant type of text, 
‘it does not follow,’ as WH themselves point out, 
(§ 237), ‘that none of its distinctive readings are 
original.’ The special class of ‘Western non- 
Interpolations’ to which they called attention may 
or may not be regarded as favourable specimens. * 
At any rate they show that WH did not start, as 
Dr. Salmon’s humorous illustration might Jead the 
unwary to conclude, with an invineible prejudice 
ngainst any reading that might be called ‘Western.’ 
The fact is that their uniform habit, in their pre- 
liminary examimation of the text of each hook of 
N T, was to make a list of all the Western read- 
Ings that were not obvious corruptions. In Mk. 
more than 200 such readings were tabulated. The 
list bo made was then subjected to repeated re- 
Visions, and no reading of any mterest was passed 
over without full consideration. In Mk. more than 
60 of these readings were recorded in their first 
edition under one form of notation ΟἹ other on the 
KILMe ὯΝ as the teat. In the smaller edition 
12 rank as stuetly alternative readings, 5] are 
jeutted as Noteworthy Reyeeted Readings in’ a 
ist at the end of the volume = Whether this Ist 
would have received large additions had they had 
wecess (ὁ ΜΚ δ isan interesting question on which 
something must be sud presently. The only point 
which itas worth while to emphasize at this stage 
is this. They state expressly that they were not 
prevented by any genealogical considerations from 
accepting any ‘Western teadine, Only, they 
found very few that seemed to them commended 
by internal evidence (ὃς 269-273), 

We must. post pone for the present the question, 
raised by ΜΙ. Burhitt,t whether we are bound to 
attach such weight to the demonstrable antiquity 
of the readines supported by a combination of the 
eailiest Syriae and the earliest: Latim authorities 
as to enable us to dispense with the necessity ot 
applying the test of ‘the Internal Evidence ot 
Documents’ to the readings ΟἹ this as of any other 
group, before taking αὐ as the foundation for a 
reconstruction of the text. 

64. The Alexandrian yeadings in our passage are 
few, but thoroughly representative of the class. 
They inelude -- 

(1) The insertion of καί before κηρύσσων in v4, 

(2) The omission of εἰσελμών,. wilh various 
rearrangements of the words amy ὁ] 

(3) ‘The insertion of “Ea uy “ἢ, 

(4) οἴδαμεν for οἷδα im the same verse, 

To these we should add — 

(5) V.? ins. ἐγώ, also Syrian. 

(ὁ) V.'4 δέ for καί, also Syrian 

(7) V. Ἴ πρὸς αὑτούς, perhaps Alex, as well as 
Western and Syrian. 

These readimes are relatively far Jess numerous 
and less starting than the ‘Western! and on con- 
sequence their identification by WH as a dis 
{inet class was a tuumph of delicate and patient 
analysis,t and writers who are not alive to the 
necessity for finding a elue through the maze of 
the concordia discors of the small group of demon- 
strably early authorities, still find 11, possible and 

*See cap Dr Chase’s note, thid. p. 130 

t Introd. to Barnard’s Biblical Teat of Clement, po xvirft 

{ Itas important to bear inmind the fact, to which attenuon 
has alrendy been called, that the discovery was only rendered 
possible by the help in different ways of both Sand Bo Gines- 
bach, therefore, whom we might naturally have expected to 
lead the way in [15 δ5 in other directions, had not the mate1 als 
ou which to show his skill as a pioneer, 


a i et 
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convenient to despise the evidence on which this 
part of WH’s classification rests. No one, however, 
who will be at the pains to study the readings of 
the group NCLA through the rest of the Gospel 
will doubt either the soundness or the importance 
of the conclusion. WH tabulate upwards of 70 
examples, printing 11 either in text or margin ; sve 
[21 24 40. 367 48 8531.25 1048. 111 151, The readings 
similarly treated, 817 42? 5% 614, 38. 83 99.30 1980 154, 
seem to differ from these only by the fact that they 
were adopted by the Syrian revisers. We must 
not, however, forget that these are all picked 
specimens, and cannot be fairly judged apart from 
their companions. 

65. The results of our examination were not 
favourable to the genuineness of any of the 6 
(or 7) examples that are immediately before us. 
Our study will, however, help us to appreciate the 
accuracy of WH’s sketch of the general character- 
istics of the class (δ 183). ‘The changes made 
have usually more to do with language than 
matter, and are marked by an eflurt atter coriect- 
ness of phrase. ‘They are evidently the work οἱ 
eueful leisurely hands, and not seldom display a 
delicate philological tact which unavoidably lends 
them at first sight a deceptive appearance of origin- 
ality.’ ‘Some of the modes of change described 
above as belonging to Bae ase paraphrase occur as 
distmetly here as in the Westein teats, though as 
a rule much more sparingly τ and the various forms 
of assimilation, especially harmonistie alteration 
and interpolation in the Gospels, reeur hkew1se, 
and at. times are carned out in a very skiltul 
Inner,’ 

The example iv.‘ is an excellent specimen of 
the elass referred to in the closing sentence of 
§ 184: ‘The most instructive distributions, as ΟᾺ- 
lnbiting distinetly the residual pre-Syrian text, 
Which as neither Western nor Alexandiian, are 
those produced by the simultaneous aberration of 
the Western and Alexandnan texts, especially 
when they severally exhibit independent modes of 
casing an apparent difliculty in the text ante- 
cedent to both,’ 

660 The subsidiary attestation that. they 1eecive 
both from versions and from ante-Nicene Patristic 
qnotitions is remarkable 

Tn (1) they have the support of the Bohairic. 

In (2) (in one form or another) of Boh Syr-sin 
and some old Latin MSS, besides Ouigen in 4 


places 
In (8) they are supported by Origen and 
Eusebius 


In (4) by Boh Orie? Cus’, besides Orig"? Trent? 
Tert. 

In (5) by Orig 5. Hus. 

In (6) by Oug Kus. 


67. We come now to the last and in inany respects 
the most. difficult part of ow. task—the examina- 
tion of the evidence for ‘the residual pre-Sytian 
Text, Which is neither Western nor Alexandiian,’ 
and to which in consequence WH gave, as we 
have seen, the name ‘Neutial’ The specimens 
ie eus, with the authorities attesting them, «re 
{lrese --- 


(1) V.? τῷ "He. re rpop , NB(D)LA 1 33 Latt 
Syr-ve Boh. Oug Tren Porph. 
(2) V.? om. ἐγώ, BE) am fa Syr-ve Boh: Tren 


Orig } Teit. 


(3) V4 CT. ὁ βαπτίζων ἐν τῇ ἐρ. κηρύσσων, 1} 33. 
(4) δ΄. ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ after ἐβαπτ., BL 33 (δὲ 69). 

(5) ο΄ καὶ for δέ, NBL 33 Lat-vg bd 111 ¢! Boh, 
(6) V.° ὁ Ἴω for’Iw., SBPL al? 1 6y, 

(7) V.8 om. μέν, δὲ Η], 33 69: Orig. 

(8) V." om. ἐν, 1° NDA 33 al® Lat-vg: Orig. 
(9) V.2 om. ἐν, 2° BL b Lat-vg. 


(10) Μ 10. εἰς for ἐπ᾽, BD 69 a 8. 
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(11) V.4 οὐ μι nu. for qu. τεσσ., NBL 33: Orig 
ius. 

(12) Ὑ.19 καί for δέ, BD* a (ce) Boh 3, 

(13) V.445 om. τῆς βασιλείας, NBL 1 33 69 be ff} 
Boh Syr-sin: Orig. 

(14) V.1% Σίμωνος, NBLM (a Boh AE? A 1 69). 

(15) V.18 ἀμφιβάλλοντας without add., NBL 33. 

(16) V.48 om, αὐτῶν, NBCL fl! μὴ Lat-ve Boh (D). 

(17) V8 


epee ὀλίγον, BDL labil® Syr-vg 
oh. 

(18) V.¥2 om. αὐτῶν, NABC*DL Latt Boh. 

(19) V.% add εὐθύς, NUVI. 133 Boh: Orig. 

(20) V.3 om. "Ea, NB) Latt Syr-sin-vg Boh. 

(21) V.% φωνῆσαν for κράξαν, NBL 33: Orig. 

(22) V.% αὐτούς for πρὸς αὑτούς, NB (b e fF? q). 


(23) V." τί ἐστιν τοῦτο; διδαχὴ καινὴ κατ᾽ ἐξουσίαν, 
NBL (1) 33 Boh. 
(24) V.% καί for δέ, NBCDLAM 33. 


(25) V.%3 add πανταχοῦ, BC(N‘L) 69 Ὁ 6 9 Boh. 

68. The internal evidence, as we have seen, is 
strongly in favour of the ‘ Neutral’ Text in many 
of these cases, In none is it clearly unfayour- 
able. What are we to say of the documents by 
which it is supported ? 

The first point that will strike us as we go 
through the list is the vaiation in size in the 
attesting groups. At times, ¢.g., (1) we have an 
array as strong and varicd in its contents as we 
could desire, including 7 good Mods, all the early 
Versions, and abundant ante-Nicenc Patiistie evi- 
dence. Side by side with this we find in (3) only 
one uncial and one cursive. In fact the only 
constant supporter of the whole series of readings 
is the single uncial MS, BB. Clearly we must test 
our miound most caretully if we are to rest securely 
on evidence that is liable fiom time to time to be 
reduced to such slender proportions. 

69. What, then, is the real foundation for the 
authority which WH claim for B? 

First and foremost it rests, they tell us, on 
‘Internal Evidence of Readings.’ * They clam 
that the great majority of readings, even when but 
slenderly supported, approve themselves as genu- 
ine after repeated cxanunation. The 25 examples 
before us certainly tend to confirm this yudyment. 
The case does not, however, rest: purely on inter- 
nal considerations. Itis confirmed, so far as the 
evidence at our disposal will enable us to speak, 
by ‘genealogy.’ In this connexion the reading in 
v.* is once more most instructive. It supplies us 
with a clear proof of the existence of a thud type 
of text distinet alike fiom the Western and Alex- 
andrian, and presenting a reading which may well 
explain the origin of both, and it helps us to ap- 
preciate the significance of the fact. that in other 
cases the same MA, which in cases like this is seen 
to preserve a text independent of both the other 
early gioups, supports now one and now the other 
of these groups against its rival. In other words, 
except in the comparatively rue cases in: which 
both the Western and Alexandrian text have gone 
astray in the same place, Bo ohas unitormly the 
support of one set of authorities or the other, ae. 
it would naturdly rank both as an early Western 
wuthority as compared with the Alesandrian group, 
and as an early Alexandrian authority against the 
Westerns. Or, to put the same thing frum the 


* Dr. Bernhard Weiss has published wm various numbers of 
Texte und Untersuchungen a enretul examination ef the text 
of the leading uncials 85. determimed exclusively by a study of 
‘the Internal Mvidence of Readings.’ Lis results are sum- 
marized) conveniently in Kenyon’s dlandbook to the Textual 
Criticarm of the NT, p. 264f. They supply a striking and 
entirely independent corroboration of WH’s estimate of the 
relative purity of the text of B. ; 

The present writer is glad of this opportunity of calling 
attention to Dr kenyon's Handbook. It contains, besides 
other matter which none but so expert a palaographer could 
supply, a statement of the questions at issue mi the present 
state of Textual Criticism which is eminently clear and fair. 
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enigma apne 


other side, both the Western and the Alexandrian 
texts are fundamentally ‘neutial’ in a large pro- 
portion of their readings, And the further back 
we can trace either of them, and more especially 
the Western, where the evidence, though still far 
from complete, is yet relatively abundant, the more 
closely do its readings as a whole approximate to 
the ‘ Neutral’ Text. 

70. In the light of this fact. we may estimate more 
truly the extent of the contnmation which the 
text of B receives from other primary authorities. 
E.g. in the passage before us it ‘is supported 
by δὲ in 19, by Lin 18, by 33 in 12, by Din 9 out 
of the 25 cases. C is extant in 10, and supports 
1} in 3, Latin evidence of one kind or another 
supports B in 16, the Bohairte im 13, δι σὰ 2 out 
of 8 passages where it definitely supports one or 
other of the vaniants (in 3 passiges Syi-sin presents 
us with a new variant). Origen, who m some 
cases supports the rival reading as well, is quoted 
in support of Bin 8 cases, and fienansin2 These 
results correspond closely with the antieipations 
which Dr. Hort’s words in § 235 would have led τὰς 
to form. 

71. In the case of δὲ and the oldest form both of 
the Latin and of the Syriac Versions, it is important 
to exanune the extent and the limitations of their 
support more closely. 

Let us take fist the relation of these two MSS of 
the Greek text to one another, The amount of 
agreement between & and B in readings in which 
they stand aimost. or altogether alone is so erent 
that there can be no doubt, on ‘genenlosieal? 
vrounds, that for a considerable part of their con- 
tents they preserve unchanged the teat of a 
common original. What, then, we are forced to 
ask, is the leneth of the interval which sepa- 
rates cach of them fiom this common ancestor? 
Or, in other words, to what catent are we justi- 
fied in regaiding their testimonies as ὁ independ- 
ent’? 

72. Τὸ Mr. Miller the case seems very simple. The 
MSS were vertamly written in the same genera- 
tion ; in part, as αὖ would seem, by the same scribe. 
What more is wanted, in view of their admitted 
agieement in a peculiar type of text, to prove that 
they are ‘twin products of a lost exemplar,’ and 
to justuy us im quoting them as ‘N-B,’ linked 
by a hyphen, as certain groups of cursives are 
linked, and as Mr. Cronin (J 7'8 vol. il. β 500}} has 
proved that the Codices Purpurews (N-2-5inop) 
should be linked, because they are all derived 
dueetly trom one and the same MSS ? 

Dean Buigon was more cautious. His minute 
comparison of the two MSS had impressed him 
very strongly with the extent not only of the 
agreement, but of the differences between them. 
He writes of them (7rad, Tert, p. 33) as ‘closely 
resembling one another, yet standing apart in every 
prge so seriously that it is easter to find two con- 
secutive verses in Which they difler than two con- 
secutive verses in which they entirely agree? And, 
though he would have it that the ‘idea of fixing 
the date of the common ancestor of Band Ν 1s 
based upon pure speculation’ (groups of attested 
variations being for sume unexplained teasun ex- 
eluded from the category of tacts), yet he was 
perfectly well aware that the diflerences bet ween 
the two MSS required ‘several generations’ of 
transcription to necount for them. Only he was 
able to persuade himsell that, at a time when the 
demand for fresh copies must have been very gicat, 
these generations could ‘have been given off in 
two or three years’ (tb, p. 73). 

73. The treatment of che problem in WHE (Jnér. 88 
287-304) is very different in character. Few better 
examples could be found of Mort's nes haustible fer- 
tility in conceiving hypotheses which might fit the 
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facts by which he was confronted, and the patient 
consideration which he was prepared to give to 
each before he pronounced judgment on it. The 
passage is too long to extract, and too condensed 
αἰτῶν to admit of further condensation, It 
cannot, however, be tov earnestly commended to 
the consideration of all students. 

Far too many of the theories that have been 
recently put forward have been framed without 
reference to the facts to which these paragraphs 
eall attention. Meanwhile we must content our- 
selves with the summary of his conclusions, given 
by Hort himself (ed. mn. p. 559): (1f Band & were 
for a vient part of their text derived from a proxi- 
mate common original, that common oryzinal, 
whatever might have been its own date, must 
have had aw very ancient and a very pme text. 
There 1s, however, no tangible evidence for thus 
supposition; while various considerations, drawn 
from careful comparison of the accessory attesta 
tion of readings supported by SB together, by B 
against &, and by δὲ against Brespectively, rendet 
it morally certain that the ancestries of B and of 
Ν diverged from a point near the autograplis, and 
never cue inte contact subsequently ; so that the 
coincidence of NB marks those portions of text in 
which two primitive and entirely separate lines of 
tiansmission had not) come to difler from) each 
other through independent corruption in the one 
or the other.’ 

74. The passave of Mark already before us will 
supply material by which we can at once Wustrate 
and test the force of the argument on which this 
conclusion rests) We have already examined the 
most remarkable of the readings m whieh δὲ and B 
agree in the course of our study of the ‘Syrian,’ 
‘Western,’ and ‘Neutral’ texts in these verses; 
and certainly the standard of exceHence whieh 
the two MSS reach m eombination is very high. 
Whatever the date of their common onginal, ‘it 
must,’ Judgime by internal considerations in those 
parts of it which we can at onee restore with con- 
fidence, ‘liave had avery pure text.” The accessory 
evidence for a large propottaon of these readings 
makes if elear at. the same time that αὖ is also ‘a 
very nncient’ text 

76. The tollowing list of readings m which the two 
authorities disagree will give us cxamples of the 
‘various considerations to which Dr, Hort alludes, 
and so enable us to appreciate the rest of the pus- 
HALE :- 

(1) V.2 υἱοῦ θεοῦ, MBDLete. : Jren4 Orig™*, 
—N*: Jren ἡ Quy Sy) Ti. 

ἐγώ, DD am fusyi-vg Boh: hen Orig! 

Tent. 
+N8AVLA cote. Syt-hel: Orig ! Eus. 
ἀποστέλλω, Bete. ἀποστέλιυ, δὲ Bolt. 
ἐγένετο, Bete. nat ἐγένετο, N* (Doli). 
κηρύσσων, B33. καὶ κηρύσσων, NILA Boh. 
καὶ ἐβαπτίζοντο, 1} ete. ἐβαπτ., N* OO a 
ὑπίσω, 1}: Orig’ ὀπίσω pou, δὲ ete 
πνεύματι ἁγίῳ, Bll Lat-vp. ἐν πν ἀγ., δὶ 

ete. 
ἐγένετο, B (a). 

ete. 
εἰς, BD 69a (ἢ). 

Boh 
φωνὴ ἐγένετο, ἴ οἷς. φωνή, δ) fe mat. 
καὶ μετά, DDE αὶ (ec) Boh’. 
μετὰ δέ, NALA ete. Latt Syrr: Orig 

Eus. 
kal λέγων, BALA unc? abit e? Lat-ve 

Boh Sy1-vg. 

-N* emt Syr-sin: Orig, 
ἠκολούθουν, 18, ἠκολούθησαν, N ete. 


(2) V2 


(3) V.7 
(4) V.4 
(5) V8 
(6) Vy % 
(7) y7 
(8) V.8 


(9) V.° καὶ ἐγένετο, N ({T- mt. Boh) 


(10) V.!° καὶ μένον em, N33 Late 

11) Ψ.1! 
re Ve 
(13) V8 


(14) Ve 
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(15) V." ὀλίγον, BDL 1 ab ff? Syr-vg (sin) Boh. 
ἐκειθεν, N* (33), 
εἰσελθών, ALD ete. 
— 8 (C) L (A) (3369) (ὦ) (Syr-sin-vg) (Boh). 
σύ, ABAI (a curious instance of acci- 
dental coincidence in an tacism). 
σοί, δὲ ete. 
οἶδα, ABCD ete. 
θην πα Tert. 
«λέγων, Bete. om, δ (Λ΄ "ἢ :- Dam. 
-πνα τό, 1} by homevteleuton. +8 
ete. 
“εὐθύς, Bete. 
~N* 193 beef?! (συ Boh Syr-sin. 
Te\aaias, ABCD etc. ᾿Ισυδαίας, &* (cf. 
WN yt μ᾿ 
76. τύχοι this list we may at once climinate (17) 


and (20), wlich are clearly only slips of the pen ; 
and (4), (14), (22), as posstbly individualisms, In 


(16) V.22 
(17) y,*4 


(18) V.* οἴδαμεν, NLA: Iren'n* 


(19) Vy. 
(20) ΚΝ. 


(21) V.38 


(22) yi3 


ant oat 


a certain number of the cases that remain—(2), 
(5), (12), (16), (18), where, as we have seen, the 
readings may be classed as either Alexandrian, 
or Alexandiian and Syrian —it is possible that 
the variants might have come in together, if 
the archetype οἱ N had been collated with a 
MS containing a stiongly-marked Alexandrian 
text. There remain, however, 12 variants, even 
in these 28 verses, supported on both sides by 
curly evidence, and by no means the same evidence 
in the different cases, which ean only have come 
into the abenant text, whichever τῷ is, at different 
times in the course of an eventiul history. We can 
see, then, what hind of evidence is available in 
support of ΠῚ Hort’s ‘various considerations.’ 
Further evidence will be forthcoming fiom the 
investigation which we have yet to make, into the 
relation in which these two poimary MASS of the 
(aeek text stand to the two ὦ ποὺ Versions—the 
Latin and (he Syrian. 

77) A complete examination of this, the most 
hnportant problem that still awaits solution in 
Textual Criticism, is not as yet possible. © Mr. 
Turner has recently remmded us (J7S vol. 11. p. 
602) that the ‘Atnean Latin’ had a history before 
Cypuan., The evidence ol kh, priceless as it 15, 
is only part of the evidenee that will become 
available in due course as the result of the work 
αἰ, present beme ἐπα on at Oxford under the 
direction of Prof. Sanday on the text of Treniens 
and kindred subjects | Siuulialy, we must not 
forget that the lustory of the ‘Old Syriae? did 
not. begin with Syi-sa. The total amount of 
evidence for enueleating this Justory is still 
lamentably small, and inaeeesible to those who 
menot themselves good Syriac scholars. Students, 
however, have long been cheered by the announee- 
ment that Ma. Burlutt has im hand an edition of 
the Syuae Gospels which, they lave good reason 
to know, will leave nothing to be desied that wide 
reading, necurate scholarship, and brilhant genius 
cau supply. 

Ts Meanwhile something can be done with the 
evidence already aecessible. Dr Sanday con- 
tulmted a valuable essay on the Greeh text 
undellyimg h to the Oaford edition of that ΜΆ." 
The various lists are, unfortunately for our present 
purpose, adinittedly incomplete. Still they atford 
a sufficiently wide basis tor the experimental in- 
vestigation, which is all that can be attempted 
here. A collation of Syt-soe with the readings 
tabulated by Dr. Sanday supplies a lst of upwards 
of 200 cases in which the evidence of the 4 autho- 
nities is simultaneously available for comparison. 
These may well be taken as samples of the ore 
Wlueh this mine will supply. 

It as worth while to tabulate and print these 

* Οἰὰ Laten Biblical Texts, No. 11. pp. 05-122. 


_ 


ne TL, 


i ΟΝ κανυσοθοα 
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examples in full, as the tables will need to be 
careflly checked and supplemented by better 
equipped scholars; and no metely numerical sum- 
mary of results can give even an approximately 
true impression of the facts. 


79. List 1, NDB k Syr-stz in combination against 
later ‘ Western’ or ‘Syrian’ readings. 


Mt 4” -0o’Is. 
htt — ρῆμα, 
δ53 - τοῖς ἀρχαίοις. 
δ᾽) 3 omissions. 
64 —adrdés. 
87 -6’'ls. 
82 «-ΟΑὐτῆς. 
812 - καὶ. 
- ἐν τῇ ὥρᾳ ἐκείνῃ 
8. — "Jou. 
8"! ἀπόστειλον ἡμᾶς. 
8 εἰς τοὺς χυίρου". 
05 ἀφίενται. 
913. ς αὐτοῖς. 
915 πενθεῖν. 
1} -Ἐνεκροὺς ἐγείρετε. 
119. -- γάρ. 
120 ἣν, 
215 — ὄχλοι (Syr-sen μὲ ει.) 
Wr 67 ds. 
12} - ἀκούειν, 
We ὁ Ἴς, 
15 -- τούτου, 
121: πάλιν. 
1.10 εὑρὼν δέ, 
5. λέγει αὐτοῖς ὁ ᾽ν 
1414 πτωμὰ (Syr-sen af cid.). 
[29 adrov for τοῦ ᾽Ἴοι. 
Mh 80. λέγουσι tor οἱ δὲ εἶπον. 
855 ὀιίβλεψεν (Nyi-sene 1} tor ἐποίησεν 
αὐτὸν ἀναβλέψαι. 
8-5 εἶπαν for ἀπεκρίθηυαν. 
9} -- λέγουσα. 
1) NOdvres . -.- εἶδον dor eM elder 
6 αὐγούς for τοὺς γραμματεῖ". 
631 - μετὰ δακρύων. 
O44 ὁπ. verse, 
Ql — eas ro πῦρ, K.7.X. 
10-9) — 4) γυναῖκα. 
115 om, verse. 
1.5.3 δώσουσι (σημεῖα) Lor ποιήσουσιν 
115 -- θέλειν (δντ.ν μέ οὐ.) 
14. καὶ ἡ λαλιά σου ὁμοιάς εἰ. 
150 - καὶ ἀπῆλθεν, 
103-39 omit, 
List Lf. Bou. & k Syi-sen 
Mt 953. +’ls. 
1518 - ὑμῶν. 
16 4 "ds 
Mh 551 πῶς of for οὕπω. 
10. ἐθαύμασεν tor ἐθαύμαζεν, 
List LI. Rv. Bh Syt-son, 
Mt 5° -αὐτοί. 
| οὐδὲ ἐν τῷ ᾽σρ. too’ πίστιν, 
8 παρ᾽ οὐδίνι tor. πίστιν, κοτιλ, (β΄ γγ-διγι 
ὶ aliter). 
90:8. «δύο, 
955. +éy τῷ λαῷ, 
11}δ - ἀκούειν. 
1211 - γάρ. 
1. .Ἡσαίον. 
+ κόσμου. 


a τ... -ο---.---- -- κ.....ὕ..-...................... 


- k (Syr-sén paraphrases). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ee ee 


Mk gis [{ἴχομεν, 


Mt 


Mik 


Mt 


11» 


105 
1422 
1446 


15-4 


52 
1538 
gs 
ye 
get 
9:9 
cy38 
gt 
0} 
lat 
Loe 
1:3} 
138 
i! 
14-4 
145° 
7.04 
11:2 


1} 
q+ 


436 


ΠΩ 


nu 


θ᾿ 
68 


ἔχουσιν, Lk (Syi-sen paraphrases), 


+ Ort. 

ἰδὼν for ids, 
ww, f Bh 

to Is. 


L - λαβὼν o'ls., Syr-stn. 
αὐτῶν tor αὐτῷ 
σταυρώσαντες lor σταυροῦσιν . . . καὶ, 


List IV. Syr-sen eo NBR, 


+ "Hoaiov. 

τὸν υἱὸν αὐτῆς 101 υἱυν. 

ὀπίσω pov. 

- μέγα. 

- αὐτῶν. 

- ὁ κριτής, 
&s for ὅτι. 
ay. καὶ ποι. tor mov καὶ ay, 
+0 κύριος μων 

ἔχων εἰ ουσίαν Lor vd ἐξου, τασσ, 
- λέγω, 

“ αὐτοῦ, 
αὐτοῖς tor αὐτῷ. 

- οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ. 

Ἔ σοι αἱ ἀμ. cov for σοῦ αἱ ἀμ 
+i. 

yD... ὑψῳθεῖσα for μὴ... 
+} daonvecr, 

ἰδών for εἰδιώς, 

-αὐτῳ (sentence recast), 
+THS KuUporus QUTOL 

mot ut red. tor ἂν ποιήσῃ. 
+ αὐτοῦ, 

-} TOUTOU, 

αὐτοῖς, 

“Pp LAOvE, 
προσεκύνησεν Lor προσεκύνει. 
+ aurou, 

τ ὡς χιών for ofa youd. κτλ, 
εἰ πιστεύεις πάντα δυνατά σοι γενέσθαι, 
+ κύριε. 

Ἔ νηστείᾳ καί. 

ι λέγων. 

τῶν πιστευόντων [εἰς ἐμέ, [}} 

τοις πγρυισιῥερμυυσι» [ΟἹ αὐτοῖς, 

| TOUS TEM. «πὶ χρήμι. 
αὐτὸν «νωνηθηναι tol φωνήσαιε αὐτόν, 
+ ὐμει ut, 

+ καὶ rupaxyal. 

els τὴν οἰκίαν, 

-| καιν ἡ". 

τ ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν, 

καθήμενην for σνυγκαθ. 

- εὐϑυς. 


. ty. 


List V. hoe NE Syr-sen,. 


- καὶ τὸν Lapa ἐκ τῆς Θάμαρ 
- αλλ ἐπὶ παντὶ - .-. Θεοὺς 
εἴδεν φῶς μέγα (δ) ᾿-δῶϊ - μέγα). 
pas εἰδὲν μέγα, NB. 
ὀλην» for ἐν ὅλῃ. 
- καὶ ἐθεράπευσεν αὐτούς, 
v2 hetore ν, 
δικαιυσήύνης for ἐμοῦ, NE. 
name's sake,’ Syr-sen. 
ey δεινὸς: f RB ὀνειῦ. καὶ διώξ. 
\NSyi-sen only διωξ, 
ἐν τῇ ὁδῳ per’ αὐτοῦ for μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐν τ. ὁ. 
— ὅτι. 
-- καὶ ὃς ἐάν, . . μοιχᾶται, +N Syr-sen (Β). 
ποιῆσαι τρίχα μίαν λευκὴν ἢ μέλαιναν, 


‘My own 


ie Tp. Ἀ. ἡ μέλ, ro, NIG (Syr-sen para- 


phrases). 
ἕξετε for ἔχετε. 
ἐλεημοσύνην for δικαιοσύνην. 


i fA. 
=e debs +‘ Hou’ Syr-sin. 
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Mt 838 - ὁ παῖς pov. Mk 1377 -- αὐτοῦ alter ἀγγέλους. 
O4 εἶπον for ἔλεγον, NB. λέγουσι, Syr-sin. 13% — καὶ προσεύχεσθε. 
, 
95. tds. er πον List ΥΙΠ. NB ν. k Syr-sin. 
917 ῥήσσει ὁ οἶνος, κ,τ.λ (NB ῥήγνυνται οἱ do. A 
2h" Syr-sin contlates. Mt ὃ + ψευδόμενοι, 
. , (-- ΝΒ. 552 - εἰκῆ. 
aa ald { t+riva, Syi-sen, Bil — ἔτι ἄλλα, 
1032 - καί hef. Ide. 54 τὸ αὐτό for οὕτω. ᾿ 
10: Λεββαιος for Θαδδαῖος, NE. 851 - αὐτοῦ after Tw μαθητῶν. 
ἸΙούδ. "Ida. Sy1-sen. gu ἔλεγον. k εἶπον. Syr-sun λέγουνεν, 
1010 ῥάβδους for ῥάβδον. ΟΣ καὶ λέγοντες. : ; 
1110 καί for és. 53. -- ἄνθρωπον. + k. Syr-sin teva 
3 σπείροντι for σπείραντι. 1. - κἂν VT]. « . ἄλλην. : 
129 «-- αὐτὰ cis, +NB (γηννδε μέ end). 1116 ἐν ταῖς ἀγοραῖς for ἐν τῇ dy. 
1835 "Iwofs, 1} Syr-sen Τωσήψ. δὲ Ιωαννης. 1" ἔργων for τέκνων. 
14. - φιλίππου. Ize μεῖζον for μείζω. 
Mk 835 (besides om. ὃς δ᾽... ψυχήν) τοὺ εὐαγ- 138 ἣν ὅτε for ὅτε δέ (?Syr-stn). 
γελίου, NDB ἐμοῦ καὶ τοῦ cuayy. Syr- Mk δ΄ -oi φαγόντες. : 
Sin τοῦ ἐμοῦ εὐαγ. 810 εὐθὺς ef, Sas for ἀνέβη. 
915 paudentes tor προστρέχοντες, δ ὠφελεῖ Lor ὠφελήσει. . 
OQ - καὶ λέγει. ο΄. διώκονος, 1035 -Ἐπροσελθόντες Loi] φαρισαΐοι. 
ο «ὃς οὐκ ἀκολουθεῖ ἡμῖν afier δαιμόνια, 105 ὁ δὲ ᾽1» for καὶ ἀποκ. ὁ ᾽ς. 
ὅτι οὐκ ἀκολούθει ἡμῖν after αὐτόν. 10° --ὁ θεός. 
9% ὁποῦ ἐστι ἴοι εἰς, Hv?” ἔφη for ἀποκ.. .. εἶπεν. 
109 -βοοιοίο, 118 κόψαντες for ἔκοπτον, h. 
p Syr-sin μὴ pov. μὴ --καὶ ἐστρώννιον. + ᾿Ξ Syi-sen omits 
101 μὴ μοιχ. μὴ πορν. μοιχ. app. by homootcleuton, 
ly only μὴ pov. 1151. (οὖν, 
107 4 et agios, 12" -- αὕτη πρώτη ἐντολή. 
11} ~Bydgayh καί. ++ NB (Syr-ser). 1.91 αὐτῇ for ὁμοία αὐτῇ. 
118 ἔκοπτον for κόψαντες, NE 141 -- καὶ λεγοντες, 
+Kai ἐστρώννυον. - NE (Syt se omnts He ὃ ἔσχεν ἐποίησεν προΐλαβεν prploac τὸ 
the whole sentence, ἄλλοι be... ὁδόν, σωμά pou εἰς τὸν Cv TA 
app. by homeotelcuton). k: quod habuit hac, pruesumpeit eb un- 
119 -τῳ ὑψίστῳ, eucntavit, ete 
191. interrogabant eum faris.wi dicentes for Syr-sen, ‘Vor that whieh she hath 
ἐλθύντες λέγουσιν αὐτῳ. Syr-sen cliter. done, behold as it for my burying 
εἰπὲ οὖν ἡμιν τί σοι δοκεῖ, she hath done it, and hath anointed 
1242 - πτωχή. my body beforehand.’ 
θ΄. ἢ πτωχή. 11} -δέ, 
135 tna διὰ τριῶν ἡμερῶν ἄλλος ἀναστήσεται 114 μου after τὸ κατάλιμα. 
ἀνεὴ χειρῶν. 40 - αὐτοῦ alter οἱ μαθηταί. 
131 -« τὸ pyler . ©. προφήτου. 19 --οὶ δέ. 
115 ἢ φυγὴ ὕμων . . . μηδὲ σαββάτου, 14-7 -πΖδν ἐμοί, 
135: - ψευνδόλ. nai. 141} 5. εὐθυς, 
13. - αὐτοῖν alter ἐκλεκτούς. -- πολὺς. 
1412 + καὶ λέγοντες Ge NB. Sein hie 145] + ἐπὶ γυμνοῦ, 
\ | λέγοντες, ByT-sin, 80, List I. contains 44 passages in which all four 
f — SB. wuthorities are agreed. Genmally (not always) 


148 ὕ τὴ, δ 
PRU \ - ἔσχεν αὕτη, Syr-sen. 


14." + καὶ ἄλλος μήτι ἐγώ. 
14° 4 ἀποκριθείς, 
147 + duyteare for ἴσχυσας. 
141 -- ἐλθὼν εὐθύς. 
153. «πιεῖν. 
List VI. B Syr-sin o 8k. 
Mt 12 αὐτοῦ after τὴ» χεῖρα. 
134 «αὐτοῖς, 
Mk 8% -+atrg. 
Σ ς fle μὴ μοιχ. μὴ πορν. 
10% μὴ pov. μὴ μοιχ. VS only μὴ or. ᾿ 
1089) - οἰκίας. ., ἀγρου-. 
1471 -εὃν λέγετε. 
159. «αὐτὸν after σταυρώσουσιν. 
M+ dls, --Ν κα, 
14] S— καὶ ἀλέκτωρ ἐφώνησεν. + hk not ®. 
Ἴ2. ἐκ δευτέρου. -- N not k. 
δίς. --  Ν, 
List VII. Bk v. δὲ Syr-sin. 
Mt 128 καὶ before cecap. 
13% ~ κόσμου. +N (Syr-sin paraplirases). 
1553 ἔκραζεν tor ἔκραξεν. 
Mk 85. ἔρχονται for ἔρχεται 


they form the nucleus of a small group of autho- 
rities in opposition to the bulk of later evidence. 
In no case do they stand quite alone. Of coutse 
this list represents only a small part of the total 
amount of agreement between the four texts. 
The most noteworthy reading in the list is the 
omission of Mk 16°" —verses which must on in- 
ternal giounds, as even their most strenuous sup- 
porters are now prepared to admit, Lave had an 
origin in some respects diferent drom that of the 
rest. of the Gospel. See, e.g., Trad. Tert, p. 305. 

Lists IT.-V. contain passages in whieh each of 
the four stands in turn unsupported by any of the 
rest. Lists Ὑ1.- VITL represent the various com- 
binations of the authorities taken two together. 

1 stands alone in 5 places. 

N stands alone in 14. In 4of these Syr-sin has a 
rewding of its own diflering both from Σὲ and Bh. 

Syr-sin stands alone in 44 places. 

k stands alone in ὅθ. In 15 of these Syr-sin pre- 
scents a third alternative, δὲ in 2. 

1} and Syr-sin range against & k in 7 places 
(besides the 4 closely connected readings referring 
to the vock-erowmgs in Mk.). 

Band kh oppose 8 Syr-sen in 6 places, 

NB oppose [ Syr-sue combined in ΦῚ cases, besides 
4 cases mm which k and Syr-sin offer divergent alter- 
natives, 


een 
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a a a Ve ο΄ ΄Κ Κ[Κὖὦ΄................  . 


210 passages in all come before us. In five-sixths 
B is supported by N, in three-fourths it has the 
support either of k or Syr-sin. And, what is even 
more remarkable, B (and in a less degree δὲ) is de- 
cidedly more nearly allied to both k and Syr-sin 
than k and Syr-sin are to one another. 

81. What, then, shall we say of the significance 
of these facts ? 

First, surely, that they amply 
contention that the ‘ Neutral 
means confined to Alexandria. 

Next, that they demonstrate the absurdity of 
supposing that the text of NB was in any sense 
the result of a ‘recension’ by Origen.* At least 
five-sixths of their characteristic readings are 
demonstrably at least a century older than his 
time. Even if, as must no doubt have been the 
case, his judgment on a reading, as expressed in 
his commentaries, affected the opinions of some of 
the scholars and scribes—notably, 6.9.» Pamphilus 
—who came after him, his influence in the case of 
the readings where 8B are opposed by k Syi-sin 
ve as often have led away from as towards 

Thirdly, since both B and &, as we have already 
seen, are more nearly allied to k than Syr-siz 1s, 
judging by the standaid of k, B and δὲ are better 
than Syr-sin. Similarly, judging by the standard of 
Syr-sin, Band δὲ are both beter thank. Soit would 
seem that, on the evidence of the Versions them- 
selves, the value either of δὲ or of B, and @ fortiori 
the value of the two combined, is distinctly higher 
than that of either version separately. 

$2. It only remains to consider the problem which 
arises when the two versions combine against 
the two MSS. Their very divergences would seem 
to reinforce Mr, Burkitt’s argument from geo- 
graphy, and to lend a peculiar weight to their 
evidenee in the readings in which they are found 
toasice. As we have alicady seen, even if these 
rendings are to be regarded as distinctively 
‘Western,’ genealogical considerations offer no 
insuperable objection in the way of their accept- 
ance (WII, Jatr. 8 937). It is true that Hort had 
had to examine a closcly kindred group, k Syr-eu 
in Mt., and had not found reason to reject outareht 
any of the readings of NB in their favour. Stull 
he would have been the first to insist on a careful 
re-examination of the whole evidence in the light 
of any new discovery, not to speak of a discovery 
of such primary unportance as Syr-sin. He 
would, however, have approached the question 
from ᾧ point of view diflerent in many important 
respects from Mr. Burkitt’s. It would cleatly 
have been no surprise to him to learn that fuller 
knowledge brought into clearer light the fuanda- 
mentally ‘ Western’ character of Clement’s bibli- 
cal text (Jade. § 159). He would have needed no 
special exhortation to come out of ‘the land of 
Kvypt,’ because be had said from the first that the 
‘Neutral? text in remote times was not confined 
to Alexandria (δ 178) ; and the fresh evidence that 
has come to light since be wiete, esp. the dis- 
covery of Syr-suv, has brought abundant fresh 
confirmation in support of lus original contention. 
On the other el he would no doubt have been 
inclined to question very seriously the assumed 
independence of ‘ Kast’ and ‘ West,’ of Carthage’ 
and ‘Edessa,’ on which so much of the force of 
Mr. Burkitt’s appeal depends.t Mr. ‘Turner may 
no doubt be quite justified in contending (Journal 


vindicate Hort’s 
text was by no 


* It is interesting to notice that Koetschau (‘ Bibelcitate bei 
Origenes,’ Z. 7. τὸ. Theol. p, 321 ff ) has recently expressed his 
agreement with the opmion of Gmesbach and Hort (Jntr. 
§ 249; cf. Nestle, Jntr. p. 185 ff.) that, Orizen ‘ never made any- 
thing hke a recension of the New Testament.’ 

+ Intr. to Barnard’s Clement, etc. p. xvi: ‘Let us come out 
of the land of Egypt, which speaks (as Clement’s quotations 
show) with such doubtful authority, and ict us see whether the 


of Theol. Studees, vol. ii, p- 602) that ‘the aeiee- 
ment—when they do agiee—of the two meat 
pillars of the “ Wester” text, the African Latin 
and the Sinai Syriac, can hardly be expluned 
away as due to any wentity of their immediate 
source. Both may have inst. seen the light, it is 
true, In sume part of Northern Syria, and both 
may have been produced within the limits of the 
sume generation ; but that is the only eatent to 
which a common origin can be ascribed to them, 
and it is not enough to quality seriously the 
weight of their consentient testimony.’ It is, 
however, more than enough, if any part of Northern 
Syria is oy to be regarded as the birthplace of 
the Latin ‘rsion, to weaken considerably the 
force of Mr. Burkitt’s argument. For the agree- 
ment of two parts, even allowing them tu be 
different parts, of Northern Syria, is a very poor 
substitute for the agreement ‘of East and West, 
of Carthage and Edessa.’ We shall requne at 
least some clear internal evidence to induce us to 
go to ‘some part of Northern Syria’ for a surer 
joundation than NB for the teat of the Gospels. 
In fact the ultimate appeal must lie, as Dr. Hort’s 
words (§ 373) indicate, and Dr. Westcott’s words * 
(/ntr.2 p. 328) state expressly, to the Internal 
Evidence of the Readings of the opposing groups. 
Judged by this standard, if the readings of List 
VIII. piove, as the present writer thinks they will, 
to be ὦ fair sample of the whole, it is extremely 
unlikely that more than a very few of the readings 
of καὶ Syr-sen will ultimately make good their claim 
to ἃ place in the text. Δ. Mk 10? the omission 
of φαρισαῖοι may with considerable probalility be 
regaided as genuine, but hardly any other in the 
whale list, least of all the insertion of εἰκῆ, Mt 5. 

83. On the whole, then, there seems no 1e2s0n to 
anticipate that the present revival of interest in 
the early history of the ‘Western’ teat will in 
the end be found to upset the estimates formed 
by WH of the relative importance of the difler- 
ent groups of textual anthouities, or to modify in 
more than a mere handful of passages the judg- 
ments which they formed on individual readings. 

84. As this artacle is drawing to its conclusion the 
news comes in rapid succession of the deaths of 
the two last surviving protagonists in the teatual 
controversies of the nineteenth century. Funda- 
mentally as the present writer differs from the 
sition taken up by Prebendary Miller in his pub- 
iialied works on Textual Criticism, and stranecly 
as he seems to him to have overlooked or failed to 
understand the plainest statements put forwaid 
on the other side, he must not close this article 
without a warm tribute of adimuration for his un- 
wearled industry, his enthusiasm for his subject, 
and hus profound conviction of the sacredness of 
the cause which he felt called to defend. 

The loss of Di. Westcott will naturally be felt 
most keenly in spheres of Chistian thought and 
activity that are of deeper, broader, and more 
universal interest than Textuai Critiasm. But 
it may be permitted to call attention here to the 
witness borne to the intrinsic importance of the 


agreement of Eust and West, of Edessa and Carthage, will not 
give usa surer basis upon which to establish our tc\t of the 
Gospels,’ 

* His words are: ‘The discovery of the Sinuitie MS of the 
Old Syriac raises the question whether the combination of the 
oldest. types of the Syriac and Latin teats can outwogh the 
combination of the primary Greck texts A catetul caawmina- 
tion of the passages in winch Syr-siz and k are arayed against 
8B would pomt to this conclusion’ The best comment on the 
last sentence is supplied by the specimens of Dr. Westcott’s 
habitual method of working, as shown in the mtroductions to 
his commentaries on the Gospel and Lpisties of St. John, and 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews. It docs not, a8 Nestle seems to 
think (/ntr. p. 923), involve a surrender at discretion to the 
authority of Svr-sn and k. It simply calls for a systematic 
comparison of the distinctive readings of the rival groups before 
a final judgment is passed on their respective merits. 
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study by the jact that at occupied so large a share | jain Thorpe in| 1832, and again published by 


of the time and attention of such a man. ‘The fact 
that the writme of the /ntruduction fell to Dr. 
Nort has prevented scholars generally from realiz- 
ing the nature and the extent of Dr. Westcott's 
share in that wonderful monument of the Jabour of 
28 years. The minds and methods of the two fellow- 
workers were remarkably distinct, and well fitted 
to chech and complement cach other. And their 
work is in the strictest sense the resultant of their 
combined forces, and not, as in weaker hands work 
vn the same principle might tend to become, a 
mere compromise appreciably feebler and weaker 
than either scholar would have produced independ- 
ently. 

All the time the present wiiter was engaged on 
this article he was lovhine forward to the day when 
he could present. 1t to Dr. Westcott as some achnow- 
ledzment, however unworthy, of a debt of grati- 
tude that. has been accumulating for 24 years, 
and pather from his kind but searching erimieism 
what measure of suceess had attended this attempt 
to expound and ilustrate the principles on which 
he and his great collaborator had worked. Now 
he can only mseribe it with reverence and aflection 
to their memory. Claustian scholarship will for 
all time be the sicher for the example of then 
‘implicit contulence in all truth? and their ‘ guile- 
less workmanslup? (/vtr. § 4205). 

J. O. F. Murray. 

VERSIONS (ENGLISH).— Owing to the Jength 
of the subject, it may be found convement to 
divide it into the followime sections : (1.) Anelo- 
saxon; (in) Anglo Norman; (a1) Wyelitite ; (iv ) 
Reformation penod: (ν.} Puritan; (vi.) Eliza- 
bethan; (vin) Roman Cathohe; (νη) The 
‘Authorized’? and its sueeessors ;) (ix.) The ‘Re- 
vised’; (x.) The § American Hevised.’ 


1 ANGLO-SAXON Af the head of this period αὖ 
is usual to place Cadimon (fe 680), althoush he 
did not, properly speaking, taanslate any part 
of the Thole. The work aseribed to him is 
an allitenative: poem, in which he paraphiases 
the Scupture account of the eluef events in 
Genests, Exodus, and Damel. A continuation of 
the poem, now imperteet, treat. of portions of the 
life of Chiist. His story is pieturesquely told) by 
Bede (i/o tv. xxiv.),—how, from oa servant, he 
beeame a monk in the mixed monastery under St. 
Hilda; and how, when bidden to exereise Ins 
newly found pull of soug, he burst forth into a 
hymn of praise of the great Creator. Bede gives 
in Latin the substance of this hymn. On = the 
inargin of some MSS of Bede a short: West-Sixon 
pocm of nine lines 1s found, purporting to be the 
original, At the end of the Moore MS (Camb. 
Univ. Lib. Kk, v.16) the verses are found in the 
Noithnmbrian dialect ; and, as this would be 
Caedmon's own tonzue, it has been considered to be 
the older form. But whether any of these is the 
original vernacular of Ciedmon, or only a retians- 
Intion from Bede's Latin, cannot be pronounced 
with certamty. The hymn bears only a general 
resemblance to the beginning of the poems, and 
henee doubts have been thrown on the Cadmonian 
authorsinp of the Jatter.* ‘The poems exist, “ὁ far 
as is known, in one manuseript only (Bodleian, 
Jumius AL). Tt was given by Archinshop Ussher 
to Francis Dajon, or Junius, librarian of the Karl 
of Arundel, and by him bequeathed to the Bod- 
leian. It was printed at Amsterdam in 1655, and 
was edited with an English translation by Ben- 


*See the edition of Bede’s works by Plummer, 1886, vol 1 
» 252, where the question is ably discussed, and  Criaz’s 


ΕΑΝ 
Retrage zur Terthrittk der sogenannten Cacd monschen Genesian, 
Komysberg, 1006. An interesting study of this ‘ Milton of our 
forefathers’ will be found in R.S. Watson's σή τότ, the first 


Enylish Poet, stb. 


Gein in his Bibliothek in 1857. A short passage 
frum Thorpe’s literal rendering, on the subject of 
Nebuchadnezzar's chastisement, will give some 
notion of Cwdmon’s style— 


‘ To thee shall not be mcal-ineat, 
sive the mountain's grays, 
nor rest assigned * 
but thee the rain’s shower 
shall waken and chastise.’ 


Bede (+ 735) himself is known to have trans- 
lated portions of Sc1ipture into his native tongue. 
Purvey, indeed, in lis General Prologue,* asserts 
that ‘af worldli clerkis loken wel here croniclis and 
bohis, thei shulden fynde, that Bede tianslatide 
the bible.’ No authority, so far as is known tu 
{he present writer, can now be found for this 
statement. But Dede expressly says, in a letter 
to Bishop Ecebert (6. v.), that he had often trans- 
Jated the Creed and Loid’s Prayer for uneducated 
pnests.| And the touching passaye 1s familar to 
all, in which lus biographer Cuthbert deseribes the 
end of hus life approaching, before be lad finished 
lus version of St. John.t It is a matter for regret, 
that not even this version should have escaped thie 
ravages of time. 

King Alfred (| 900) added to his other titles to 
the name of Great an expressed conviction that his 
code of ἀν laws must be based upon the revealed 
law of God. Acting on this conviction, he pre- 
fneed his eode of Saxon laws with a free trans- 
lation of the enactments in Ex 20-238, and of the 
letter sent by the apostles in Jerusalem, contained 
in Ac 15. His reason for the addition, at first 
sight apparently smyular, of this passage from the 
NT, was to show how the harshness of the Hebrew 
lex talionis was modified by the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. In king Alfred’s translation there ae 
some noticeable peculiarities. In Tx 20" ¢for in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth,’ for 
‘Ford * (Dominus) he puts, not Jryhten, the usnal 
woid, but Crost.—‘tordam on .1. da3jum crust 
sewolirte heofonas J eordan.’? The explanation is 
that, ma contemporary Anglo-Saxon poem, Clirist 
is made to describe how He created the earth ; 
and Dommus, in the Vuleate of the NT, is of 
course frequently used of Clauist. Another sincular 
change is lis transposition of a clause in the Fitth 
Commandment. He places ‘which the Lord thy 
(οἱ giveth thee? dneetly after ‘thy father and 
thy mother,’ apparently wishing to take “land? im 
the general sense of eth, and so removing the 
limitation. A tlurd alteration 15 made at the end 
of Ac 15%, In the Latin teat followed by him 
there is an interpolated clause: ‘et quod vobis 
non vultis fiecri, non faciatis aliis.? Tlos is duly 
rendered: §J μα 3e willen Pet odre men éow ne 
don, ne dod 3¢ Set oprum monnum?’ ; ‘and what 
ye would that. other men should not do to you, 
that do ye not to other men.’ ὃ 

Besides these, there are extant various MSS by 
unknown authors, containmg Anglo-Saxon vei- 
sions of the Psalins and of the Gospels. One such 
veljion of the Psalter, contained in a MS found 
in the National Library of Paris about the be- 

* Forshall aud Madden's Introduction, p. 69. 

¢ ‘Propter quod οὔ ipse multis smpe sacerdotibus idiotis hac 
utraque, et symbolum uidelicet et dommicam orationem, in 
lingua Anglomin translatan optuh ’ 

{See Appendix n. to vol 1 of Plummen’s edition, A difli- 
culty 18 caused, as the editor points out, by the reading of the 
St Gallen MS, which appears to make Jede’s translation extend 
only to Jn 619, Such a limitation spoils the sequel of the story ; 
unless we understand it to mean that the translator had got no 
further, when the premonitory symptoms of his illness came 
upon mm 

ε πὰ Tae Legal Code of Aslfred the Groat, ed. by Professor 
Milton Waght Turk, Boston (0.8 A.), 1893, pp. 33-37. The 
explanat.ony griven in the teat are from Professor Turk, who in 
{πὶ ἐν achrowledgea Ing indebtedness to the late Dr. F. J. A. 
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inning of this century, has been thought to be, 
In part at least, the work of Aldhelim (1 709), 
bishop of Sherborne. If so, 1t would be as early as 
the 7thcentury. There seems, however, no evidence 
that it is his work, or as early as his time. In 
this version the first fifty Psalms are rendered 
into prose, the remainder into verse. Jt was pub- 
lished by Benjamin ‘Thorpe in 1835.* ‘T'wo other 
versions were published—one edited by Spelman 
in 1640, and the other by Stevenson in 1843.4 

Of the Gospels, in like manner, three Anglo- 
Saxon versions were published, from MSS one by 
Archbishop Parker, in 1571; another by Man shall, 
rector of Lincoln College, in 1665 ; and the third 
by Thorpe, in 1842.¢ [tf had been a complaint 
of scholars that no proper estimate could be 
formed, from these detached publications, of the 
relative value of the original MSS, or their re- 
Jation to one another.§ This cause of complaint 
has now been 1emoved. In the edition of the 
Gospels just referred to, put forth by Skeat, |] not 
only is a larger number of MSS brought into 
requisition, but their comparative date and value 
wie ascertained. ‘Iwo well-known ‘ glosses’ are 
also included in this collection—the Lindisfarne, or 
Durham Book, and the Rushworth. In these the 
Latin is interlined with a verbatim renderme in 
Anclo-Saxon, he date of the Latin text of the 
Lindistaine is, roughly speaking, about A.D. 700; 
that of its ‘gloss, the work of a priest named 
Aldred, some two and a half centuries later. The 
gloss in the Rushworth MS (s0 called from its 
dunor) is derived from the Lindisfame. In a note 
αὖ the end of St. John’s Gospel the names of the 
two makers of the gloss (in this case little more 
than transeribers) are given: Hiermen, or Parniin, 
ἣν priest of Harewood in Yorkshue, and Owun.4 
Il as obvious that, from the nature of 1ts construe- 
tion, a word for word gloss can scarcely be called 
@ translation. 

Before leaving the Anglo-Saxon period, a briel 
mention should be made of the metiical version, 
with many abridgments and onnssions, of the 
Pentatench, and the books of Joshua, Judges, 
Kings, Esther, Job, Judith, and Maceabees, the 
work of Alfric, Abbot of Peterborough im 100}, 
and Archbishop of York in 1025. What remains ΟἹ 
this version was published m= 1698 by Edward 
Thwaites, at Oxford, under the title Z/eplateuchus, 
duber Job, οὐ Hvangelinam Nicodemi, ete. Tt was 
reprinted by Thotpe in 1833, ino ins slaedleetea 
Anglo-Saronica, and still more recently by Grem 
in his Bibliothek. This version, like all those pre- 
viously mentioned, is from the Latin.*” 


* See the [reface to Forshall and Matdden’s Wychifite Bible, 
p-1, and Mombert's Lagliah Versions, p 9, where ἃ specimen 
of the translation 15. given, 

tSee Moulton’s Listory of the English Billet, yp 8 In 1880 
the Vespasian Psalter (an interlinear Anglo-Saxon gloss, go 
called from its bemg contained in the Cotton MS Vespasian 
A. 1) was edited by Henry Sweet for the Early Enyghsh Text 
Socwety. Itsdate is the thst half of the (th century. The text ot 
a later one, the Kadwine Canterbury Psalter, was also edited 
for the same Society by FL Uarsley in 158 

¢ Forshall and Madden, as before 

§ Westeatt, ον af the Eaylish Bible, 1872, τὸ, 6, ne 2. 

\ Lhe Holy Gospels in Anglo-Saron, Novthumbrian, and Old 
Merevan versions, ed. by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat . . . 1571- 
1877, 4ἰο. . 

4] These particulars are taken from Sheit’s ention. See also 
the Pretace of Forshall and Madden With regard to the MS 
versions, Skeat considers the C CO, Cambridge MS (No 140), 
the Bodleian (441), and the Cottoman (Otho ©. 1), to be 

ractically duplicate copies of an unkhuown ongimal, The MS 
in the Camb. Univ. Jabr (i. 2.11) 15 Closely ahin, perhaps a 
1016 later. This evidence is of value as pomting to the exist- 
ence of a conmon Anclo-Saxon verssou 

** A specimen of Aliric’s translation will be found at p. 16 of 
Mombert’s English Versions See also badhe’s Hnglish Bible, 
vol.1. pp 16,16. In the Handbook tor the Wyeht, Exhibition, 
arranged by Sir BE. M. Thompson, Is8t, p 4, there is a dcserip- 
tiou of an carly 11th cent. MS of Alfie (Cotton, Claudius 
B. iv.); and also, at p. 1, ἃ full account of the prceious 
* Durham Book,’ mentioned above. 
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luisa characteristic of the Anelo-Savon idiom, in the versions 
deserbed, that mo prefers rendering torenrn Words, even though 
clumsily, to retaining and assimiatuige them. Thus tcentaunon! 
becomes ‘hundred-nan,’ ‘disciple’ ‘Jeornmg-cnibt,’ ‘parable 
‘bigspel,’ ‘sabbath’ ‘reste-diay,’ ‘treasury “μοὶ bord, and 
soon * Tt will be borne in mind, also, that the Latin text from 
which these versions have been made is not the Vulate as we 
hinve rt, but mn some cases the carlist of Jerome's revisions, 1n 
others the Vetus Jtala.t 


ii, ANGILO-NORMAN. — During the three cen- 
turics that clapsed after the Conquest, the 
changes going on in the national lite and char- 
acter were not favourable, at any rate for a time, 
to the spread of vernacular translations, Apart 
trom the sndden disruption in covermment, and 
the diversion of mens thoughts fo war rather 
than ehgion or literafure, the mfusien of Normiun- 
French, with its switter current, into the slower 
English speech, like the influx of the Rhone into 
the Sadne, would tend to cheek the formation of a 
common literary tongue. The native streneth of 
the invaded Janguace prevailed in the lone run; 
but for a while, as all know, the Notman-liench 
remained the language of the conrt, the sehool, 
the bar, while its rival held possession of the 
farmhouse and the cottage. A collateral result of 
this state of things was, that the educated classes 
were the more readily satisfied with Latin, as the 
language for religious use ; while the need, οὐ the 
possthility, of devotional books m1 one common 
native tongue was less and less thought ot. ! 

Yet even in this period, as Forshall and Madden 
have pointed out, the Anglo-Notmans had tiiuns- 
Jated into their own dialect, betore the year 1200, 
the Psalter and Canticles of the Church in prose.§ 
More remarkable still, they are said to have exe- 
euted in this country a prose translation into (heir 
own tongue of the entire Bible.) Metical para- 
mhrases of Seripture stories, such as are found 
in the Grmudium,s would help to keep alive ἃ 
hnowledge of Holy Wait. 

It will sullice, however, here to give a short 
account of two works, both belonging to the first 
half of the l4th cent. ; ef one of whieh it 1s said 
that it is ‘the earhest version in] English prose 
ot any entire book of Scripture.’ Both are prose 
versions of the Psalins. The author of the first is 
commonly beheved to be the William of Shore- 
ham (de Schorham), of whom we have a number of 
fnehsh poems renaining, William himself was 
probably a monk of the priory of Leeds in Kent. 
Shoreham, presumably his native place, is between 
four and five miles trom Sevenoaks When the 
rectory of Chart Sutton, m Kent, was imipropiiated 
by Walter Raynolds, Archbishop of Canterbury 
fiom 1313 to 1327, to Leeds pruory, Wilham of 
Shoreham became its first vicar.** [ἃ this capacity, 
like an earlier George Herbert, he poured forth his 

* Sco Bosworth and Warmny's Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gos 
pels, 1865, p. avn. 

t Moulton, The English Bible, p. 9. See also Bosworth and 
Waring, as before, Pref. p. 3, where examples are eiven. 

tSce Traill’s Seria? Hualand, volo. (1591) p dso, and Fice- 
man's Norman Conquest, vp 50s 

ἃ Preface, poi They reter, in evidence, [ὁ Cotton MS Nero 
Cow., Trity Coll Camb Ms Εν 17. 1, and others 

110. The editors refer to the (αν des MSS Francais de 
lu Bibliotheque du Roi, by M Alexis Paulin Pars, in volo 
pp 1-3 of which ts a description of a MS (No 6701) coatitled 
Traduction litterale de la Susmte Bible ΜΟΥ thinks that 
the wnting and dial ct of the MS, winch is wssignea to the ith 
cent , prove it to have been ‘exdcuté en Angleterte ? The other 
two MSS referred to by Forshall and Madden contain, accord. 
lng to Μ Pans (Cataloque, t vu. pp 150, 209), only § traductions 
en vers’ from the Bible 

4] The Ormatum, so called from is anthor Ornin, or Orm, an 
Aurustinan canon of the 12th cent , was cdited by RM White 
end ed 1578). Netes of ts Spellings will be found mean edilion 
ot the Uestory of the Moly diood, by ALS. Napior (early English 
Text Society), 189. 

** These pat licularsare taken from the Prefaceto The Reliqvons 
Poems of Witiam de Shoreham, edited for the Perey Socety 
by Thomas Wight, 1849 Wairetit.s texts eriticised in many 
eran by homath in his Bertreqge zur Erhdarung und Teat- 
γί des W. von Schorham, Berl, 15738 
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soul in verse. So far as is known, his poems are 
contained in one solitary ariel a Which also 
contains a prose version of the Psalter in English 
of this period. Whether the two productions are 
to be referred to the same author, has been made 
a inatter of question, That the poems are the 
work of Willam of Shoreham, is not doubted. 
This name is found in the colophon to some of 
them. And it might be thought sufheent evi- 
dence of unity of authorship, under the cireum- 
stances, that the handwriting is the same through- 
out. But Konrath argues, on the other side, that, 
the dialect in which the version of the Psalter is 
written is not Kentish, as ‘Schorham’s’ would 
naturally be, but Midland.+ 

The subjoined extract, containing the opening 
verses of Ps 56 (in the Latin Bible 55), will enable 
the reader to judge οἱ the style of the version :—- 
_ Miserere mei, deus, quoniam conetcauit me home tota die 
unpugnans drabolus treobulaudl me Haue mercy on me, got, 
for man haf defouled me — Pe fende trubled me, ἐκ γραῖα! ἀμ ιν 
αν me, Coneuleducrunt ine mimuct mec tota die, “τι ΓΗ 
multi bellantes erunt aduasion ae Myn enemys detoulid 
me) alday, for many were feztand o3ams me. Ab ascendine 
dver Cumebo te > ego urro inte sperabo Ὑ shal drede pe fram pc 
he3t of pe dayo: Y for sope shal hope in pe. Jn deo laudibe 
sermones ineus in deo sporaue non tramebo quid faerat mechr 
humana caro Mn shalhery my wordes, what manes flesshe dop 
tome. Vota die mata ueria mea αι γα αν aduersum we 
οὐδ comntacianes αἴ — Alday pe wieked acurse den 
myn Wordes ojains me alle her poutes ben in 10}. Jahabe- 
tabunt wi τόρ & abscondent se abe apse ealcaneum meum 
obseruabunt. In shul wonen im helle, and per hu shul hiden 
hem, and hii ehul kepen nod fouleimees Sieut sustinuerunt \ 
temptanerunt driven vera, pro iulo saluos faceres eux «ἴ in 
ira tua pognilos astos constrinyes 1 aducrnabis ΑΜ 1} temptedcn 
my soule for nou3t, pou shalt make hem xanf and jou shalt 
bringe to ποι pes folkes in pyn ire, Deus, welane medine 
απ αὐ tihe posiasds ἐπ ΠΝ (5 mies un eonspeelu tuo Hla, 
yod, ich telde my Iyf to po. pou ludest mun teres in py syst ἢ 


Whatever doubt there may he as to the author- 
ship of the version of the Psalter known as 
Shorehanys, there is none regarding that assicned 
to Richard Rolle of Hampole (1 1319). | Richard 
was a native of Thornton, near Pickenng, im 
Yorkshire, and was sent to Oxford by Thomas de 
Nevile, archdeacon of Durham. At the age of 
nineteen, obeyimye an mward impulse, he left the 
university, and became a hermit at Hampole, near 
Doneaster.§ Tis commentary is devotional and 
mystical, and, a» such, is often quoted by Adam 
Clarke in lus notes on the Bible. The following 
specimens will show his method, which 1s to set 
down, after cach verse of the Latin in order, a 
literal rendering of it, and then to add lis own 
comments :— 


Ps 1861 Conftemine Domine quoniam bonus guomamn im 
eternum musericordia οι @ Shritis tal lorde for he 1s gode* 
for withouten end the merey of him. @ Grete louyng of this 
psaline is shewyd in paralypomenon,) where it 1% red that 
when the sunnys of sracl began to loue god and sey eoftemani 
domino. theroy of god fulfdde woddis hous also nere is the 
presens of goddis grace, 1f Jud be purly sevd — loue we god here 
that we may lous hin with aungels. his Jouying iy our fode. 
for no delite ts like ut. 


* No. 17,876 of the Additional MSS in the British Muscum — Tt 
ig on vellian, ΤΣ by 5} 1in im size. A memorandum by the late 
Sir FL Madden, on the fly-leat, relates the curious adventures 
through which the MS passed before it finally came into the 
possession of the Museum in 1019. The writer notes also the 
resomblance of the version of the Psalter to thatin a MS in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, ascribed to John Hye 

1 Betrage, ag before, p 1. 1t was, however, a tendency af 
the Mercian, or Midland, to absor) collateral dialects into itself . 
and possibly somine who spoke Kentish might) write Mercian 
See a passage quoted from John de Trevisa in Traill's Socal 
England, ii p 538 

¢ The English of (lis passage was given asa aperimen in the 
CGuide-book to the Wychf Extbition, before mentioned, p 10 
We have inserted the Latin text from the MS itself, tul. 50° Jt 
ig noticeable how much it differs from the Vulgate. 

ὁ See the edition of The Psalter or Psalms of Darid «jad 
ceria Cantieles .. . by Richard Rolle, of Hampole, ed hy 
Wf, Eo Bramley, 1884, p. v. The MSS used by the editor are 
Univ Coll MS Ivw.; διαπον Sussex Coll MS 35.3, and the 
Laudian MS 2sg 


ἢ Chronicles The reference is to 2 Ch 7}. 
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Pg 1801 Super flumina babilonia illic redinua & fleuimus: 
dum recordaremur syon. @ Abouen the flodes of babilon thar 


we fat and gret: whiis we vinthou3t* of syon. @ fiodia of 
babion are all thinges that are lufid here and passis, that holy 


men beholdis and forsakes, sittand abouen tham. ἀν gretis 
thar oun pilyryinage & thair synne. that are raussht in tal 
the flodis. whils the! thhnk of svon. thats, of heuen, where 
nothing rennys, bot all that τὸν 15 to gedur, worldis men 
gretis bot nou3t bot for tynsil of thar godes or thar 
irendis ag the: toy nou3t bot in thair welth. ik man shal 
yrete. bot thinkand of syon. 


iii, WYCLIFITE.—To understand aright the 
Biblical labours of Wyclif and those who worked 
with him, we must take a bnef survey of the 
events amidst which he grew up, and try to 
discern their peneral drift. 

The reign of Edward 01. is often described as 
one of outward glory and prosperity. It was so in 
part, but it was much mote (the latter part of it, 
at least) a period of upheaval and slow-working 
revolutionary movements. It was a period in 
which the sentiment of national independence be- 
came more strong and definite, both in civil and 
religious matters In 1338 the German electors 
asserted theu right to choose a king, whose title 
should not need confirmation by the poet The 
‘eaptivity’ of the papacy itself, when from 1378 
to 1409 an anti-Rome was fixed at Avignon, 
tended matenally to strengthen this sentiment, 
The elanns of a spiritual sovereiguty, the visible 
seat of which was at a spot just outside the French 
frontier, became peiceptibly weakened, as regards 
Kngland at least, in a country which regarded 
France as its natural enemy. Evidence of the 
ctowth of this anti-papal feeling was shown in the 
passmg of the Statute of Provisors in 1351, of the 
Oidinance of Piemunire in 1353, and of the for- 
nidable statute bearmg that naine in 1393, The 
great battles of the reign, and its great calamity 
of the Black Death, both, rightly interpreted, 
taught the same lesson. ΑἹ Cregy and Poitiers 
it was the national militia of England that over- 
threw the feudal chivalry of France ; the yeoman’s 
cloth-yard shaft that unhorsed the mail-clad noble. 
After the Black Death of 1348-49, which ceased 
only after it had swept away half the entire popn- 
lation, those οἱ the working classes who were left, 
whether as Jabomers in the fields or handicrafts- 
men in the towns, were masters of the situation. 
No statutes of labomers could prevent them from 
demanding and obtaming hivher wages. For the 
next thirty years the strueele went on between 
the forces of upheaval, on the one hand, and 
repression on the other, till it culminated in the 
Peasant Revolt, and in the scenes of riot at Bury 
and St. Albans. 

Thus spirit of the age is seen reflected in the two 

oets who, with Wyclif, are the greatest names 
In its literature. William Langland, born about 
13382, took for the hero of his discursive poem, 
no noble, but a peasant, Piers the Plowman, who 
‘rises, in the poet’s she tea from being only a 
representative I:nglish labomer, to the type of 
Chust himself.’$ And of the many characters 
who grew into life under the creative hand of 
Chaucer, the one drawn with the finest and most 
loving touch, the ὁ poure persoun of a toune,’ was 
2 ploughman’s brother. 

Of John Wyclif himself, at least for the earlier 
part of his life, but few facts are known with cer- 
tainty. He was a Yorhshireman, and, according 
to Leland,§ came from the village of Wyclif-on- 
Tees. That he entered Oxford is certain ; and, as 
he was afterwards Master of Balliol College, a 
college founded not long before by a neighbouring 


* Thought about So twngang, with the pretix used ag in 
Gerniui 

t Trail, Seeial Enaland, ii. p. 159, tIb.p 

ἃ Collectanen, Ww 320 _ For the claims of a supposed ‘ Spress- 
well’ te be hus birthplace, see the Introduction to Wyclif's 
Englist. Works, by F. D. Matthew, 1880, p 1. 
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family, the Balliols of Barnard Castle, it may be 
reasonably concluded that this was the place of 
his education. In 1360 he became, as has just 
been said, Master of Balliol; and in 1361 he was 
presented to the rectory of Fiullingham in Lincoln- 
shire, resigning his Mastership soon after. This 
living he exchanged, in 1365, for that of Ludgers- 
hall in Buckinghamshire, probably as being nearer 
Oxford. Whether he was the John Wyclif ap- 
ported by Archbishop Ishp, in 1365, warden of 
is secularized foundation of Canterbury Hall, is 
doubtful.* Jn 1366 his pen was employed in the 
service of Parliament, which had rejected the 
claim of pope Urban v. for payment of ariears of 
the annual tribute first imposed on king John. 
On this occasion he terms himself ‘ peculiaris regis 
elericus.’t In 1371 he advocated the proposal that 
the revenues of the Churelh should be subject to 
the general taxation. In 1374, being by this time 
a Doctor of Divinity, he was nominated on a com- 
mission appointed to confer with the pope’s repre- 
sentatives at Bruges about the exercise of papal 
Provisions.£ In his protracted stay on the Con- 
tinent his mind may well have been stirred by 
what he saw, to speculate ‘de optimo stutu eccle- 
sim,’ as More's was, When on a similar mission on 
secular business, in the same region, to speculate 
‘de optimo statu reipublice. The embassy was a 
fruitless one. Possibly as a reward for his ser- 
vices, Wyclif was presented, in 1374, to the Crown 
living of Lutterwoith ; where, having resigned 
Ludgershall, he remained till his death. 

In 1377 caine the first open attack made upon 
him by the authorities of the Church. He was 
cited to appear before Convocation, assembled at 
St. Paul's on Feb 19th. But the proseention was 
really a political one, aimed at John of Gaunt, 
through Wyclif, and the proceedings came to 
nothing. Papal bulls then arrived, requirmg his 
Prosecution on nineteen speeificd articles. Fora 
time these were suspended owing to the death of 
Edward ΠῚ in June of the same year. But in the 
spring of 1378 he appeared at Lambeth to stand 
his tonal Once moe, however, the prosecution 
was arrested, this time by the influence of the 
Princess of Wales, widow of the Black Prinee § 
Jn 1382 he bad a stroke of paralysis, from which 
he partially recovered. But on Innocents’ Day, 
1384, he was again struck down, while engaged in 
Divine service, and died on the last day of that 
year. 

Such are the bare outlines of Wyelif’s life. It 
would seem that one of the subjects most, in his 
thoughts, sugyested in part, no doubt, by the 
events through which he lived, was that of lord- 
ship or domimion. By what title did the pope, 
the abbot, the secular governor, clam the power 
he exercised? Was thal ‘lordship’? dependent, in 
any way, on his own personal character? Did it 
involve ἃ reciprocity of service? The theories he 
formed appear to have been suggested by the 
de Pauperte Salvatoris of Richard Witz Ralph, 
archbishop of Armagh, who died im 1500. But 
in the mind of Wyclif they did not remain mere 
speculative theories, but) became actively aggres- 
hive lei ta One of Ins: propositions was : 
‘Quod ad verum dominium seenlare requiritur 
iustitia dominantis, sic quod nullus in peccato 


* 7. D Matthew inclines to the view that he was. See the 
Introduction as before, p iv, ἢ. Sir BK. M Thompson, im the 
account of Wychif prefixed to the Guide-booh before referred to, 
thinks the evidence tor 1t conclusive. 

tCompaic the title ‘clericus speciissimus domini regis, 
borne by Philp Repyngdon ΤῸ appeats to mean king's 
chaplain, and not, as some think, a special clerk or com- 
missioner, 

1 Stubbs, Constitutional 11 βίον, 1880, 11 p 463. 

& fb. p. 484, 

᾿ See the Preface to R. L. Poole’s edition of the de Dominio, 
1890, pp. xxxiv-xxxvi. 


> 


From this 
great principle, which Wyclif intentionally made 
a prelude to his Summa in Theologia, the line of 
action he subsequently followed may in large 


mortali est dominus alicuius rei. 


measure be deduced. His life was a rebellion 
against what he believed to be unjust dominion— 
a rebellion analogous to the national one going on 
in more than one country of Ewope at the time. 
As ἃ justification of this course of conduct, since 
ecclesiastical authority was adverse to him, he fell 
back upon the teaching of Holy Scripture. The 
Word of God, he believed, would support: him in 
his position, though the religious orders might 
assail him, and archbishops condemn. Henee he 
began to lay stress on the importance of a study 
of the Bible, and the necessity that people should 
be able to read it in their own tongue. In his 
tract on the Pastoral Office, probably written not 
later than 1378,t he pleads for an English trans- 
lation. After instancing the gift of tongues at 
Pentecost, and the fact of St. Jerome’s making a 
lianslation of the Bible, he continues: Κ Also the 
wurthy reume of frannse, not-with-stondinge alle 
lettingis, hath translatid the bible and the gospels 
with othere trewe sentensis of doctours out of 
lateyn in-to freynseh, why shulden not enelysche 
men do so? as lordis of englond han the bible in 
freynsch, so it were not ayenus (against) resoun 
that they hadden the same sentense in engliysch ; 
for thus goddis lawe wolde be betere knowun & 
more trowid for onehed of wit (believed for unity 
of meaning), & more acord be be-twixe reumes.’ t 
Αἱ what precise date Wychf began himself to 
supply this want, we have not. the means of know- 


ine. Nodoubt, his thoughts had long been turned 
toit. But the genuineness of what 1s commonly 


cited as his first work in this field, a Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, with translation, has been 
evlled in question. At any tate, by the year 1380 
he was busily oceupied with the task of trans- 
lating the N'T, while a fellow-woiker, Nicholas of 
Hereford,§ was enzaged upon the OT. Hereford’s 
work, of whieh the onginal MS 1s extant, breaks 
off abruptly in the middle of a verse, Bar 9% 
The cause of this sudden interruption has been 
conjectured to be w summons to appear before a 
synod of preaching friais, served upon Hereford 
in 1382, followed by an adjourned trial held at 
Canterbury, which ended in his being excom- 


*7b yp. χἷνη. For the evidence that the de Domino 19 
Wyelif's, see p aan 

ἐμαί Works, ed. by FL 1), Matthew, pp 405,420 The 
editor makes no doubt that this is Wyehf’s own composition. 
In another tract, on the Office of Curates, probably not by 
Wychf himself, but by one of his school (up. 141), the lan- 
guage used 15 very decisive, Speaking of the oppowte party, 
the writer says: ‘the: crien opynly that seculer men sehullen 
not entirmeten (meddle) hem of the gospel to rede it in heir 
modir tonge, but heere her gostly fadris preche & do after hem 
malle things, but this is expresly ayenst goddig techynee ’ 

1 Mr. Matthew sugyensts (p. 530) that the Miench translation 
reteried to in this passage may be that. descuibed by M Pans 
Sce above, p. 23875 note [. Bender, im lus Der &eformatar 
Johann Wreklif, 1881, pp 11-20, collects the passages, from 
Foxe and others, which seem to indicate the existence of 
vernacular Bibles in England before Wyclif's time Butat any 
such had been known to Wychf, hig argument m the teat 
would have lost ils force. 

§ Nicholas of IHeretord way an Oxford man, and Fellow of 
Queen's, with which college Wychf also is said to have been 


connected He was umplicated in the confession of John Ball 
1 1581. Throughout the Lent of 1382 he was preaching zeal- 


ously at the University Church in support of Wvclif's doctrines ; 
but on June 15th was suspended from all pablie tunc tions On 
July Ist, fading to appear at his trial, he was excommunicated 
Krom this sentence he appealed to the pope, and set out for 
Rome. Hence probably the sudden ternunation of his manu- 
seript work, before referred to. More than once he narrowly 
escaped being handed over to the secular power Αὖ length, 
after henge, according to Foxe, gmevousiy tormented in Salt- 
wood QGastle, he recanted, probably in 1801) Ife afterwards 
hinaclt καί, ἢ pudgment on heretics, was treasurer of Hereford 
Cathedral in 1397, and died in the Carthusian monastery of St. 
Anne, Coventry, somewhere about 1490 —See BR. L. Poole’s 
article in the Dict. of Nat. Bayraphy 
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municated on July Ist. Who continued anid 
finished the ΟἽ we do not know. It would 
no doubt be under Wyclit’s superintendence ; but 
It was inthis year that he had dis first seizure of 
illness, and st 15 difhcult to believe that he could, 
single-handed, have finished his own NT work, 
and also what was wanting of Hereford’s. It 1s 
usual, however, to assign to him the whole of the 
NT translation and the remainder of the O'T. 

The want of uniformity perceptible in the work, 
added to the defects naturally attending a first 
attempt, rendered a complete revision uecessary. 
This was at once taken in hand; Dut, before it 
could be finished, death removed the master mind, 
A faithful disciple of Wychf, John Purvey,| car- 
ried on the work, and, somewhere about 1388, the 
whole task of revision was accomplished, 

In a Jengthy ‘Protos’ to the ΟἿ᾽ thus revised, 
Purvey states the principles by which he had been 
puided, Out of a chantable desire, he says, 
‘to saue alle nen m= our rewme (reali), whiche 
God wole haue saud, a symple creature hadde 
myche trauaile, with dinerse felawis and helperis,) 
to gedere manic elde Inbly, and othere doctonits, 
and comune plosis,§ and to make oo Latyn bibel 
sumdel (somewhat) trewe’” He then desetibes the 
process of revinion, as the workers compared the 
version made with ‘the vlose,’ and other doetors, 
‘and specali Lire ||) on the elde testament, that 
helpide tul myche in this werke.’ A third time 
their performance was tested, by a reference to 
laminas and carly waiters, in order to settle 


* Jt should be remembered that, accordine to the arrance- 
ment of the books of the O'R in the Vulgate, the portion remaimn- 
ing after Baruch is not large Ezehicl, Dame) (with its con- 
tinuations), the Minor Prophets, and band 2 Mace ube ts 

{ Theimportant part tiken by Purvey in Wyelits creat work 
makes some particulars of hig lite desirable. He as sad to have 
been ἃ native of Lathbury in) Buckinghamshie, born about 
Phot Wyclef, it will beremembered, was at one tine rector of 
Ludgershall im that county Dunng Wachis residence at 
Lutterworth, Pury ey was closely associated with him, and, after 
dia master’s de ith, went, as one of the iunerant preachers, to 
Bustol, acty ain sympathy with the new movement — Proceed- 
ings were taken avamst hin by the Bishop of Woreester, and im 
1300 he was mmprisoned, In 1400-1 he was brought before Gon- 
vocation, and recanted In August ΠῊΡ he was presented to 
the vicarayze of West Eytho im Kent 5 but, his aind bemy all at 
ewe, he resummed αὐ Qeb 1408 1 Lieb we find hin aeam 
imprisoned by Archbishop Chicheley | Tle was alive on 14°%, 
atler which nothing seems known of him —Sce the article by 
Jo ΝΥ Halesinthe Juect. of Nat Bomapha, vol xiv p bz 

$ Who these helpers were we can only conjecture The three 
following were noted adherents of Wvclit at (he time, and αὐ χα 
not unptobable that one or more of them had a hand m the 
work : - John Aston, or Ashton, is suid to have been of Merton 
College, Oxford Tf Wyclif was seueschal of Merton, this mucht 
account for thar fnendship dn lése he was couspiu uous as 
one of Wyclif's itinerant preachers In that vear, dong with 
Lawrence Bedeman, Nicholas Hereford, and Philip Repynedon, 
he was summoned to appear at Blacktriars, in London, before 
Archbishop Gourtney By aw roval patent, July th, he was 
expelled from his university On Nov vtth he reeinted, but 
we find him again denounced as a Lollard, and prulubited from 
preaching. 

Lawrenee Bedeman, otherwise Stevine, was an Oxford man, 
like his compamons, being of Stapeldon Hall, afterwards 
Exeter College It fared with him, in Ὁ, as with Aston 
Brantingham, Bishop of Exeter, took proceedines aeainst hin 
for ns conduct as an dineant preacher me Cornwall Atter 
naking his submission, he became rector of Litton, Dcvonshire, 
and wus there as late a 1110. 

Philp of Repyngdon wis probably a native of Repton Tle 
was educated at Broadvates Hall, Ostotd, aud before lus? was 
an Augustinian canon of Ν Marv de Pre, Lewcster Like 
Hereford, he was a vigorous upholder of Waelits tenets mi ser- 
mons atOsford When exposed to the sume tial, he appears to 
have succumbed at once, beconiang atterwardsa great tivoniite 
with Henry iv, with the stvle of ‘elertcus: ρου ΠΡ ΔῈΝ 
domint regis Henne,’ and in T40d-5 bung made Bishop of 
Lincoln. On Sept 151}, 110s, he wus created a cardinal by 
Gregory xi, and died om 142} - See the articks hy Gob 
Kingsford and RoE. Poole in the Diet of Nat Brearaphu 

8 The ylossa Οὐ ΜΔ} αν or comune plosc,’ was the work of 
Walafmd Stiaho, abuut ap S10. Phe mterlinca gloss was 
lager 

{ Nicolaus de Tyra, 80 called from the place of his bath on 
Normandy, was a converted Jew | Hence the speeml value 
attached to Ins commentary on the Old Testament. He died 
Δι Paris in 1010 
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the precise use and meaning of words and phrases. 
And yet once again there was a final scrutiny, by 
a committee, as we should say, when there were 
present ‘mame gode felawis and kynnynge at the 
correcting of the tianslacioun.’ * : 

That the work, after so much preliminary care, 
was well and thoroughly done, need not surprise 
us.  Purvey’s revision appears to have aimed 
chiefly at making the rendering more idiomatic, 
hoth in respect of the vocabulary and the construc- 
tion of sentences. In particular, too close an 
Inutation of the participal construction of the 
Latin had often led the earlier taanslators into 
dilheulties. ὁ Wyclif’s own part,’ says a competent 
judve,t ‘offends less in this respect than Here- 
Jod’s; but the work of each needed anglicizing or 
englishing ; and this was the unprovement Purvey 
set himself to carry out’ A few examples will 
make this clearer. It should be premised that not 
only was the Vulgate the sole authority for the 
translation, but that, as Purvey himself says, the 
texto the Vulgate was then ina bad state. ‘The 
comune Latin biblis,’ he deel:res, ‘han more nede 
to be correctid, as manie as [ haue seen in my lif, 
than hath the English bible late translatid.’? This 
was particularly the case with the Psalms, St. 
Jerome's version of which was not used in the 
services of the Chueh, ‘but. another translacionn 
of othere men, that hadden myche lasse kunnyng 
and holynesse than Jerom hadde.’ 


ΩΣ 


In Ex 725 the malefei of the Τα καῖ 18 rendcred ‘the clepers 
of deuels to doop yuel’ by Hereford, ‘witetns” by Purvey 

Jos 1017 Gurking im the spelunk of the cite’ (ID); ‘hid in 
the denne of the citee’ (P.) 

de 62s Maledliette terra, ‘curse ye to the loond’ (IT); ‘curse 
ye the lond’(P ) 

IPs 77 (75) 7 De post fetantes aeeepit eum, ‘fro the after 
lnrende blet he toc hym’ (H.); ‘he took hym fro bihynde 
a heep with Jambren ’ (P ) 

Ps 118! The manumetis of Jentuhs ayluer and gold? (11.); 
‘The symulacns of hethene men ben siuer and gold’ (P ). 

Lk 1410. Ὁ Δ απ sun man of sittinge at the mete had herd’ 
dr), ‘And whanne som of hem that saten togider at the mete 
had herd’ (P ) 

ho 131! And we witinge this tyne, for hour is now, vs for to 
ryse Of slepe’ (IL); ‘Aud we knowen lus tyme, that the our is 
now, that we rise fro sleep’ (P ) { 


Besides the general ‘Prolog’ already spoken of, 
there are separate prologues, some of them very 
short, to most of the books of the OT and NT. 
These ale usually translated from St. Jerome. 
The order of books in the main follows the Vul- 
gate, but ‘Deeds’? (Acts) stands between Hebrews 
and James. The Epistle to the Laodiceans, in- 
serted after Colossians in the first version, was lelt 
out by Purves.s ‘Phe Jater version has also a 
number of marginal glosses or notes in phice of 
the short textual insertions common mn the earlier, 
These glosses, it may be remarked, whether 
textual or mareimal, are not of a contioversial 
nature. They are simply explanatory. There 
does not. appear to be any desire to use tlem for 
nurty purposes, Thus, on the passage 1elating the 
institution of the Londs Supper, a subject. on 
Which Wychifs views were elsewhere so strongly 
pronounced, there is no note at all. Neither is 
there on Mt 167, with the exception of a textual 


* Forshall and Madden, voli p fv ‘She General Prologne 
fills 60 paves in this edjion ΤΌ 55 strictly a prologue to the 
OT, hardly mentioning the NY, to which Purvey may have 
intended to prefix a sinular profoeue 

13. W Hales, im the article Wictore quoted — By the publica- 
tion ina convenient form ot The Book of Job, Psatins, ὡς ete, 
from Herclord’s version as revised by Purvey (Oxford, 1551. 8vo), 
Skeat has made i casy for the ordinary reader to form an 
vpinton of Herctord » style, though not as he onginally wrote. 

} The list of such passages may be easily extended from Eadie 
or Mombert 

δ λα none of the volumes in ΕΣ ὙΠ and) Madden's great 
edition has a table of contents, Sheab was at the trouble to 
comp.’ one fora paper read by ham at a meeting of the Philo- 
lopicar Society, June Sth, 1500. He distinguishes the different 
MSS used by the editors m cach part of their work. See the 
Transactions of the Phailotomeal Society, 1896, p 2led. 
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gloss, explaining Bariona as ‘the sone of culuer’ 
(a dove). 


This being the case, one is perplexed to know on what ground 
Sir Thomas More should inveigh so bitterly against Wyclif's 
translation —‘In which translacyoun he purposely corrupted 
the holy text, malycyously placyng therin suche wordys as 
myght in the redera erys seruc to the profe of such heresyes as 
he went about to sow; which he not only set forth with his 
own translacyon of the bybie, but also with certayne prologes 
and glosya which he made ther vypon’* Such prologues and 
glosses as we have do not answer this desciiption. ‘The 
ecclesiastical authorities in England’ at the time, writes an 
unexceptionable witness,t ‘most certainly approved of various 
copies of the actual versions now hnown as Wyclifite.’ Some of 
these extant copies are shown, by the autographs and inscrip- 
tions they bear, to have belonyed to high personages in Ohurch 
and State. What is the explanation? A very daring one has 
been started by Father Gasquct.{ {fe endeavours to prove that 
the versions of which we have been speaking, those we call the 
Wycliifite, are not Wyclifite at all; that we have been under a 
delusion all these years; that the heretical translation of the 
Bible due to Wyclif and his followers, if it ever existed, has 
completely disappeared , and that what we possess under that 
name {jg neither mote nor less than an authorized Catholic 
translation of the Eible. The existence of such orthodox 
versions is attested by the evidence of Sir Thomas Moie, who 
declares that ‘the whole byble was longe before his (Wyclif’s) 
dayes by vertuous & well-lerned men translated into the 
englysh tonge, & by good and godly people with deuoevon & 
sobernes well ἃ reuerently red.’3 In another well-known 
passage he speaks of having seen ‘ Bibles fair and old’ [t 18 to 
be observed that More speaks of such orthodox versions as were 
nade /ong before Wyclit's days. The Bibles he has seen are 
oid. That no authorized version wus made at, or after, 
Wyclif's time, follows plainiv, it would seem, from anothicr 
passage a little Tater on in this same Dyaloge ‘And surely 
howe it hathe happed that in all this why le god hath evther not 
suffered or not prowyded that any good vertuous man hath had 
the mynde in faythfull wvse to translate it, and ther vpon 
evther the clergy or at the lest wyse some one bysshop to 
approue it, tlus can 1 nothy nge tell ’ | 

If, then, the orthodox English versions seen by More were 
old ones; if, as he implies, no fresh ones were made by authonty 
from Wychf's day to his own, how is the fact to be explained 
that the Bible, now suddenly claimed as Catholic, while found, 
wholly or in part, in nearly 200 MSS, should be found nowhere 
but in MSS written in or soon after Wychf's tine? Why should 
the style, in every instance, fix the compoution to the last 
quarter of the Lith century? What can have caused this sudden 
and prolific growth of orthodox Bibles gust then, when no link 
ig visible to connect them with an earlier stare ¢ 

Father Gasquet’s paradox 18 a bold one, and, αὖ need not be 
said, ingeniously and forcibly defended. But, if 1b 1s proved 
untenable, the resorting to it will be one more testunony to the 
candour and jrood faith of the Wyclifite translation | 


iv. REFORMATION Pentop.--The century that 
intervened between the death of Wychf and the 
birth of Tindale has been sightly called a century 
of preparation. For a time the spread of Lollard 
opinions was checked. The passing of the Act de 
lucretico comburendy in the reign of Henry [ν΄ 
and the condemnation of unauthorized versions of 
the Bible in the Synod at Oxford in 1408, threat- 
ened to be a deathblow to the hopes of Wyelit’s 
followers. But the wave which had retreated for 
a while was soon to retuin with redoubled force, 
The tall of Constantinople in 1453) threw open to 
the Western world the treasures of Greek hice - 
ture. ‘The invention of printing, about the same 
period, furnished the means of spreading abroad 
the results of the new learning. In 1466 ** was 
born one destined to be pethaps the greatest ex- 
ποῦ of that new learning, Desiderins rasmus. 
litherto authority bad triumphed against convic- 
tion: ib was now to be seen whether it would 
triumph against conviction allied with kuowledge. 


* 4 Dyatoge af syr Thomas Mare Κα μαδῖο 1680, f evi 

t The Rev F. A. Gasquet, OS ΒΩ ἀπ article which ongin- 
ally appeared in the Dublin Renew, July 1505, repunted and 
cular μι The Old English Bile, and other hssays, 1897, 
p 176, 

t In the work just cited, pp 102-178, 

& Dyaloge, as before, f. evil. 

26. f. caiv vers, letter G. 

{| See, further, an article by F 1 Matthew in the English 
Hiustorveal Keewte for January 1895, and Kenyon’s Our Bible 
and the Ancient Manuseripts, 1895, p. 204 fT 

** That 1400 and not, as commonly said, J467 was the date of 
Erastnus’ birth, hag been shown by Kan, the learned head- 
master of the Erasmiaansch Gymnasium at Rotterdam. 
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Retween the years 1180 and 1490, γον ἦγ in 
the same year that Luther was born at Eisleben, 
William Tindale first saw the light, it is beheved, 
in the little village of Slymbridge, Gloucester- 
shire.* Foxe says that ‘trom a child’ he was 
bronght up in the University of Oxford. Lf so, as 
he did not take his Bachelor's degree till 1512, nor 
his Master’s till 1515,t it would seem that his first 
years there were spent, not. in college but in 
school. And with this avrees the statement that 
he entered Magdalen Hall, then known as Grammar 
Hall, the school oreparat o1 y to the great founda 
tion of William of Waynilete. Asa hoy there, he 
may have seen Colet, who was probably of Mag- 
dalen ; but Colet left Oxford on being appointed 
Dean of St. Paul's in 1505, and it is not likely that 
Tindale could have come, in any direct’ mannet, 
under his influence. ‘Spying his time,’ says oxe, 
Tindale presently left Oxtoid for Cambridge. ‘The 
exact year of this nugration we do not know, nor 
the immediate cause of it. [tis natural to connect 
it with the presence of Erasmus in the sister 
university, where he was Lady Marguet professor 
from 1511 to 1515.) But here, again, the date of 
Tindale’s M.A. degree is a difficulty. 

After leaving the university, about 1521, as we 
may suppose, he became tutor in the family of Sir 
Thomas Walsh, «a khmght of good position and 
well connected, at the manor house of Little 
Sodbury, not far from the place of his birth. 
Here he remained till the latter part of 1528. 
The need of τοίου εν in matters eeclesiastical in 
Gloucestershire may be inferred from the fact that 
from 1512, when Sylvester de Gighs returmed to 
Rome, to 1535, when Uugh Latumer was conse- 
crated, there was no resident Inshop of Worcester, 
The see was held by Italians; one of them bang 
afterwards Clement vit. As men’s thoughts weie 
turned to such abuses, we can hardly wonder that 
a blunt, fiee-spoken man like Tindale occasionally 
got into ΜΝ aiguments with the local clergy and 
others who frequented the manor house. ‘These 
he silenced by a translation of the Hachirufion 
of Erasmus ; but, beginning te preach in an miegu- 
Jar manner to the neighbouring villagers, he was 
summoned to appear before a clerical tribunal, 
presided over by Parker, chancellor of the diocese. 

Though no proof of heretical teaching was estab- 
lished against hun, Tindale began toe turn lis 
thoughts to anotherscene. The idea of an English 
Bible had been Jong present to his mind. [ἢ 
London the idea micht become a tact. He would 
address himself te the Bishop of London, Tunstall, 
the fiend of More, a man of repute as a states- 
man nnd ἐν scholar. Armed with a translition of 
Isvcrates to be lus introduction to the bishop, and 
a letter from his patron to Su Hany Guildford, he 
“ἀπὸ to London. ‘The reception he met with trom 
Tunstall, though not surprising to us, and the dis- 
appointments he experienced in other quarters, 
convinced Tindale, as he sorrowfully owns, ‘not 
only that there was no 1owme in my lode of 
londons palace to translate the new testament, 
but also that there was no place to do it in all 
envlonde.’ | 

During his shot stay in London he met with 
one faithful friend. This was [humphrey Mon- 
mouth, afterwards an alderman and shetitl, and 
knighted, who chanced to hear him preach im the 

*We follow in this account the Lefe af Tyudan by RB, 
Demanus, revised edition [886 ‘Phe Reformer, waaay be noted, 
spelt his own name Tindale (i. p 9), the spelling adopted 
throughout this Dictionary 

t See Bonse, Reyister of the Uninersity of Orford, 1885, 1. 
pp. ix, 80. He supplicated for his degree in the name of 
Ltuchens, or Hychyns, a name by which some previous genent 
tions of his family appear to have hecn known The dates 
furnished by the Jegister make the catlicr year suggested for 


Tindale’s lirth improbable 
1 Preface to the δίναις uch. 
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church of δύ, Dunstan in the West. Monmouth 
took him into his house as chaplain, at a stipend 
of £10 wa year.* For tlis he ie wards got into 
trouble; and his petition to Cardinal Wolsey, 
between four and five years Jater, is valuable for 
the πε τε it: gives us of Tindale’s manner of life 
while in hin house. Atter relating us first ac- 
Oe with lim, Monmouth continues: ‘So 

took lim into my house half-a-year ; and there 
he lived as a guod priest’ as methought. He 
studied most part of the day and of the night 
at his book ; and he would eat but sodden met 
by his good will, and drmk but small single 
beer.’ 4 

At the table of Monmouth, a merchant who 
had travelled, and visited Rome and Jerusalem, 
Tindale would be sme to meet with men who 
could tell him of the doings alnuad, and especially 
of Wittenberg and Luther. Determined at leneth, 
as the safest. course, to entrust his contemplated 
work to a foreign printer, he made choice of Ham 
burg, and in or about the month of May 1521 set. 
sail for that busy city. As Hamburg as said to 
have possessed no pumting-press at this time, it is 
a matter of dispute whether or not Tindale stayed 
there tall his transatuon was ready for prumting. 
He may have pone to visit Luther at Wittenberg, 
as is ampled in statements of More and. others. 
If so, he returned to Hamburg, to receive his 1e- 
mittance from Monmonth, and then went. on to 
Cologne, to arranze for the printing of his Enelish 
Testament at the press of Peter Quentel. Three 
thousand copies of the work, in small quarto size, 
were to be struck off The printing had advanced 
as far as signature Κα, when the authouties of the 
city unexpectedly gave orders for the work to be 
stopped, and the printed sheets confiscated. An 
enemy, (ΟΠ λαμ, had been dogging the footsteps 
of the Fnelish scholar, and fiom him came the 
information given to the senate. Tindale and his 
companion Roye§ hastily caught up what they 
could of ther materials, and took passage up the 
Rhine to Worms, where they would he in less fear 
of interruption. liom the difleulty of matching 
Peter Quentel’s type at the press of Peter Schoefler 
(son of the partner of Faust), Tindale seems to 
have given up the thought of completing the dto 
edifion ; and mstead to have had his work punted 
in small &vo, without notes or glosses. But, not. 
to waste the copies of the sheets printed in 410 at. 
Cologne, he sent them on to Eneland. In this 
way, about: March 125 26, there appeared the 
first English New Testament ever printed, the one 
in 8vo, complete, and the portion of the one in 4to. 
Of this latter, the first printed in pomt of time, 
only one solitary fragment is known to remain: 
and of the former, only two copies, neither of 
them complete. |! 

Before pausing to consider these translations im 

* Equal to about £1¢0 now 

+ Monmouth’s potition isin the Haran MSS 
p. Sdn 

t John Dohenek, who Istimized himself as Cocilieus, was born 
about 3503 in a village near Nurnberg He was a violent 
opponent of Luther, Ashe was hiosclf passing a book through 
Quentel’s press at the time, he had pecuhar opportunities lor 
Jearning the business of the two Englishmen. see the letters 
from him in Arber's Mirst Printed Laglish Now Testament, 
1871, pp. 18-P4 

ἃ Willam Roye, who had been an Observant Friar at Green- 
wich, was acing as Tindale’s amanuensiy As would be guessed 
from his poem, be was an uncongenml spit, and Tindale was 
glad to get rid of him as soon as he could. 

i The fragment in 410. is now in the Grenville Library of che 
British Museum, No 12,179. It consists of 31 leaves, and 204 
to the end of sheet H, ending abrupth with the words Pri nad, 
how cnanest thou in hither, and’ (Mt 9915) It has been photo. 
hthographed, with an Introduction, by Mr Atber | Of the Svo 
edition there 14 an imperfect. copy in the Labrary of St Pants 
Cathedral, and a perfect one (all buts the tithe-pace) in the 
Jabrary of the Baptist College, Bristol The smeular ναι τος 


situdes through winch this last book has passed are told by 
Demaus, p 16. 


See Domans, 
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detail, we must briefly conclude the story of the 
author's life. 

The summer of 1526 was probably spent by 
Tindale at Worms, in making arrangements for 
the transmission of lis books to England.* ΟἹ»- 
stacles in the way of their reception soon began to 
appear. Besides the warming given by Cochlus, 
Ldward Lee, the king’s almoner, afterwards Arch- 
Inshop of York, wrote from Bordeaux on Dee. 2nd, 
lo2o, to report what he had heard of the suspected 
workin his journey through France. One active 
aventin the distiibution of the books was Simon 
ish, author of The Supplicaeyon for the Beggars, 
then living near the White Friars. Standish, bishop 
of St Asaph,} was the first to bring the matter 
under the cognizance of Wolsey. The great 
‘adinal was disposed to make light of it, but 
‘Tunstall was weent for the condemnation of the 
imonymous Version, and it was ordered that the 
books should be burnt, wherever found. To make 
the condemnation more inpressive, a public burn- 
Ing was appomted, to follow a sermon by the 
Bishopof London at Paul's Cross... A mandate to 
the like efleet was issued by Warham, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on Nov 31d: and by the end of 
the yeu the part taken by Tindale and Roye came 
to be pubhely known. and an active search was 
nade for them. West, a poest of the community 
to which Roye belonged, was sent abroad to track 
them, and letters trom hin and Hermann ἀπο, 
during 1628, gine an account of their efforts. 
Tindale and Roye, however, had) separated, and 
their machimations were thus baflled. In 1527, or 
thereabouts, Tindale went. to Marburg in Hesse, 
the seat of a university, and there, towards the 
end of 1528, was jomed by Fiith. At Marburg 
(anelieized in Jus colophons as ‘ Marlborow’) he 
punted several of his controversial works, and, 
What more concerns us, the trast astalment of his 
long-meditated version of the OTL The Penta- 
teuch was here printed by Hans Luft. and pub- 
lished Jan 7th, 158.8 Several copies of this 
exaust, but only one (now in the Grenville Library) 
ina, perfect condition. Tt is remarkable for the 
‘piebald? appearance of the punting ; Genesis and 
Numbers bemg in (τοί letter; Exodus, Levi- 
tieus, and Deuteronomy, in Roman. The explann- 
tion probably is that the books were prepared for 
separate issue, the five having no collective title- 
page. The following year ‘Tindale printed, at 


*Itisainysters wham the money was obtained for defray- 
Ing the frst cost of these editions Suu copies of the διὸ 
edition are said to have been struch off at Worms Whether 
the 10 edition was completed there, 15. disputed No trace of 
such a complete edition ts left, beyona the fragment printed at 
Cologne, Still, even the existence of this was not known till 
18..4 

¢ For this person, see Frasmus' Lettcr to Justus Jonas (Eng, 
{1 Isat, p 49) 

PAs need hardly be sad, this buving up and burning the 
comes of Tindale’s first edition proved the readiest means of 
providing mons turiasecond But it is not fair to call Tindale, 
as Dore does, a “νι ρθη ον in the emme’ beeanse he let the 
hooks be sold, hnowing ta what purpose they would be put 
The motives of the two parhos wore diffrent The bishops 
Wished to destroy this translation, Tindale wished to replace it 
by a better, Sve Dore, Odd Bettis, Issn, p26 

8 Goness alone has the colophon +‘ imprenuted at Marlborow 
in the Jande of Hesse, by me Hans Luft, the vere of oure Lorde 
Μετ WAX the xvij daves of Januarn’ From the peculanty 
of ‘ Marlborow’ as an equivalent for Marburg, and from an im- 
ypiossion that Hans Lutt mover had a primting-piess there, 
Mombert endeavoured to preve that the Pentatench was really 
printed at Wittenberg, and that Ὁ Mauthborow! wasa pweudonym, 
‘Tt as painful,’ says one waiter, aceepting this as proved, ‘to 
think that an intentional nusstatement should be on the im- 
punt of the first part of the En lish bible ever issued ' (Dore, 
td Bbles, 1888, p. OF) The pam may fortunately be relieved, 
ind the fair fame of Tindale cleared, by observing the evidence 
tmimahed by an able reviewer of Mombert in the 4 theneumn, 
Ay ‘ath, 1884, to show (hit Hans Litt really had an itinerant 
Press at Matbarg ab this tune, and thatain fact one publication 
ot this very year, the Conpeciudions ofde Treatise used by Foxe, 
beats the eolophon : § Emprentcd at Malbotow uw the lade of 
Hossen by me Hans laut’ 
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Antwerp most probably, his translation of the 
Book of Jonah.* Antwerp was a dangerous re- 


treat, but it was conveniently situated for com- 
municating with England. Here accordingly he 
resided from 1533, if not earlier, to his arrest in 
1535. The last two years of his life were ycars 
of great literary activity. In 1534 appeared at 
Antwerp his revision of the Pentateuch, Genesis 
being the only book in which any changes were 
made ;t and in November of that year his revised 
NT.t This is commonly called the second edition, 
and it is strange that nine years should have 
elapsed before Tindale himself published one.§ 
But if there had been any delay, there was none 
now. ‘Two editions appeared in 1535. These must 
be carefully discriminated. The first is entitled : 
The newe Testament dylygently corrected and com- 
pared with the Gree by Willyam Tindale, and 
Synesshed in the yere of oure Lorde God A M.D. and 
XXXV.|| No place or printer’s name is given, but 
it is considered to be from the press of Tans van 
Ruremonde at Antwerp. Itisin §vo. A striking 
peculiarity of this edition is the curious mis- 
spelling of English words, such as ‘faether’ for 
father, ‘stoede’ for stood, and the like. This 
gave rise to the fancy that Tindale had adapted 
his version to the pronunciation of the Gloucester- 
shire farmers. But the more rational explanation 
is that Dutch or Flemish compositors were em- 
ployed upon this edition; and that in fact it was 
not superintended by Tindale at all, but a private 
enterprise of Dutch printers, who had observed 
the censure passed on Joye’s unauthorized pro- 
duction of the previous August, and wished to 
anticipate the final revision which ‘Tindale was 
understood to be preparing.T 

This last revision, in which ‘yet once again’ 
Willyam ‘Tindale addressed the reader, has two 
titles, the first bearing date 1535, the second 1534; 
denoting, we may suppose, the times of oe - 
tion and printing. [Ὁ is in S8vo size, with black 
letter type, and has a calendar prelixed. While 
bearing no printer’s name, or place, it has a 
printer’s mark with the initials (ἃ. H. These 
wele conjectured by Stevens to denote Guillaume 
Hychyns, a form of the translator's name ;** but 
the late Henry Bradshaw has shown convincingly 
that they are the initials of the Antwerp pub- 
lisher, Godfried van der Hagen, who latinized 
himself as Dumeus. The yrinter he employed 
was frequently Martin Empeiour, who was prob- 
ably the printer of this last, revision.t| 

We must hasten to the close. On the 23rd οἱ 
24th of May 1535 Tindale was entrapped and e.u- 
ried off from Antwerp to the fortress οἱ Vilvorde, 
where he was straneled and burnt on Oct. Gth, 
1536. Even in his imprisonment he was not. idle 
In the touching letter tt to the governor of the 
fortress, the Marquis of Bergen-op-Zoum, in which 


* Copies of this had so completely disappeared, that some 
began to doubt its ever having existed But in 1501 Lord 
Arthur Hervey discovered a copy, bound up im an old volume 
with other pieces, in his lary at Ickworth 

t Dore, Old Bibles, 1888, p 09, where the book 15 des ribed 

1 The newe Testament, dylyygently coriected . by Willyam 
Tindale, It was printed im Gothic letter by Martin Emperour, 
in 8vo. This is the edition used im Bagster's Merapla. In 
Fry's Bibliographical Deseription ib is No 2. The copy im the 
British Museum is marked ©. 23 a 5 

ἢ This is not taking count of surreptitious editions, such ag 
Dore gives instances of (op. ce. p 97), nor of Jove's un- 
authorized edition in August Ὁ ΚῸΣ this last, see West- 
colt, General View, 1872, pp. 46-49. 

| The titles of this and of the neat are taken from the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum labrary The press-marhs of the 
two copies are C. 86. a. 2 and U. 36. b. δ. 

“i See the Introduction to Bagster's Wexapla, p. 19, col. 1. 
This edition is the one numbered 5 by ΠΝ 

** Sce above, p 241b, note t. 

1} bee Bradshaw's paper, ‘Godfried van der Hagen,’ reprinted 
from the Biblioqrapher, 1586. 

t{ Reproduced in facsimile by ry, with a translation. 
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he ΤΡΌΜΟΣ for warmer clothing, he asks also for 
a Hebrew Bible, grammar, and dictionary. And 
it is said that he finished in prison a translation of 
the books Joshua to 2 Chionicles inclusive.* His 
last words at the stake were: ‘Lord, open the 
king of England's eyes !? 


The influence exercised by Tindale’s version on subsequent 
ones will be best considered later on | But it) seems proper to 
notice here a question that has been ruscd as to his competence 
for the work of translating Was he able to form an independ- 
ent judgment on his Greek and Hebrew orvinals, or did he 
take his Pentateuch from Luther, and his New Tustament from 
Luther and Erasmus?t It may be admitted at once that 
Tindale availed himself frecly of the labours of both thosa 
scholars [11 object’ bemp what it was, he would probably 
have thought it mere perverseness not to do δὸ But he did 
not borrow as one who could not pay bach Evenin the pro- 
Jogues, he sometimes not only dilters trom, but arjrues avast, 
the German translator, ag in the case of the prologue to James 
Tindale’s great aptitude for languages 18 shown by variou4 
testimomes That of Herman von dem Busche{ would be 
thought high-flown if we did uot know that it came trom one 
not Itkely to be imposed upon As revurds Hebrew, m particu. 
lar, one of the seven languages that von dem Busche declined 
Tindale to be at home in, th is not hkely that he would have 
found 16 difheult to obtain instruetion mit at Cologne, or 
Worms, or other cities where he stayed. 

The question is one that, atter all, ean be settled only by an 
induction of passayes on a sutheiently large scale. For that 
there 15. πὸ room here We give a few, taken almost at hap- 
hazard from the NT, some of which will show Tincdale’s obvious 
indebtedness to previous versions — But the general nnpression 
conveyed by them will be, we think, that he used these helps ag 
a master, and not as a servant § 


Lk 249 An nesciebatis, quod in his qua patris me: sunt, oportet 
me esse? 

Wissent ir mit, das ich seyn mugs in dem dag meins vatters 
rst? 

Wist ye not that [ must goo aboute my tathe:s busines? 
(Compare, as showing Tiodale’s freedom, the Rhemish of 
1682, closely following the Latin, ‘I must be about those 
things which are my tather’s ’). 

Ac 91 Vade, quomam organum electum est mihi iste. 

Gang hyn, defi diser ist mir ein ausserwclet rustzeug. 

Goo thy wayes: for he 1s a chosen vesyell vnto me (ὁ vessel’ 
representing the Greek σκεῦος more closely than the Latins 
or German) 

Ac 2730 3! Nautis uero querentibua fagero ὦ naur.. sub 
preteatu uelut 6 prora ancoras eatensuri, dixit Paulus 
centuriont .. 

Da aber dic schiffleutt die fluehb suchten . . . vnd gaben 
fur, 8) Wolten anc ker auss dem hinder schiff wuss staecken, 
gprach Paulus zu dem vaderhauptman . 

As the shipmen were about to fle out ot the ship vnder 
a colour ag though they wolde have cast uncres oul of 
the fomshippe Paul sayd vato the vider eaptayne 
(Compare ‘hinder schift’? with ‘forshippe’ The term 
*vnder captay ne,’ for centurion, seems clearly due to the 
German) 

Ko 218 . institutus ex leye, vnd weyl du auss dem gesetz 
vadernieht bist; im that thou arte mformed hy the lawe 
eee e. τοῦ νομοῦυ Note ‘by’ instead of Sout 
of’ 

1Co #8). quo μια. luetifaqiam; auff das ich oar vil 
( ihrer viel) gewine, that Pomyght wynte the moo 
(Qmuore). (The comparative is rightly kept, with the Greek 
aud Latin, against the German) 


re ..........  .ἕ - ... - 


* The Enelish version of these mue books in ‘ Matthew's’ Bible 
18 not Coverdale’s, and reasons are given to show that at was by 
Tindale. See Moulton, p 127. 

ἐ The reviewer in the .ithenrewm before referred to (May 2nd, 
715-88) holds very strongly that he did both = Admitting Chat 
Tindale possessed a fair knowledge of Greek, he yet. insists that 
the wholesale borrowing of Luther’s prolozues and marginal 
notes, In the fist Colorne fragment, justines the charge thit 
the work was adapted trom Lather. To thi was done with 
a Greck origmal, and with Erasmus’ Latin renderings ast an 
assistance, What would be done with a Hebrew oryrinal’ Where 
could ‘Tindale, travelling about from place to place, and busy 
with the publication of his treatises, tind opportumitics of ac- 
quiring a sound knowledge of so dificult a language’? Thee 
reader will find in Ladie, 1. pp) 146, 209, ᾧ collection of passages 
from various wiiters, conveying this imputation more or less 
dnectly. 

tT For this writer, sometimes latinized as Dumaus, sec the 
‘Index Bhographicuy’ to Boching's edition ot the Epistola 
Obseurorum εν ium, to which he was one of the contiuibutors 
Mis Inographer, Hermann Hamelmann, speaks of him as the 
friend of Gotet, More, and Fisher. Erasimus was one of hig 
correspondents, 

ὃ Tho editions used for this companson ue the thid. of 
Erasmus’ Noviw Testianentian, Basle, [ἢ ἢ, Luther's Das neue 
Testament, ‘zu Basel, durch Adam Petri,’ 1622 (the first edition 
of all came out, we beheve, tn September 1522, at Wittenberg) ; 
and Tindale'’s New Testament of 1534, ag reprinted in Ragster’s 
Heaaplu. 
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2Co 47 Lahenus autem thesaurum hunc in testareis uase ule , 
in irdischen pefessen 5 in erthen vessels (Probably Tindale 
took ‘erthen,’ that 18, of carthcnware, from the German 
Wyehif's ‘britil’ preserves one side of the Latin testacets, 
ὀστραενοιί, 24 relorring to Gidebn’s pitchers) 

Vh 120 xeenndum eaxpectationem; wie ich endlich wartte ; 
as I hert« ly loke for. (Tindale seems to cateh the torce 
Of &rexapadoxoy, the ‘earnest expectation’ of one looking 
out eagerly for news) 

Phi . adiauantes decertantem fidem euangely, snnd 
sampt (KamInt) vis hempiTt (kampfet) uber dem glanhen 
des Euangeli; lahouringe as we do, to mavitavne the 
tuy th of the goxpell, 

Ph 27... semetipsum inaniuit; hat sich sclbs geeussert , 
made him lfe of no reputacion (literally ‘emptied hin 
self’ Note the freedom of the rendering) 

Ph 4}... compar germana, mem artace 
trewer geselle, 1404) 5 fay thfull yack flows 
‘Also I pree & the german fUlowe’) 

Ph 45... modestia uestra, euwere lindigkest: youre sottenes 
vo Probably the terns uscd i suggested by the Ger- 
inan). 

Ph 40... quodoasam tandem rement uestra pro me sollici- 
tudo ; das or der male eyns wider ercunet scyt von mn 
au halten (dag ir widder wacker worden sed, far nich zu 
sorgen, 1554), that now at the last veoare revived apayne 
to care for me 

Jal... taciem natimtatie sua, sein lephoh angesu ht , 
lig bodyty face 

Ja 35 Keoce, mens ignis quanta matevam ince ndit; Sihe, 
fin Islein feur, welch Gnen walt zundet es an, Beholde 
how ΚΤ ὦ πρὶ a lyttell fyre hypdleth 


referte (mein 
(Wyelit bas 


When we turu to the Old ‘Testament there is, 80 tur as the 

resent writer can pretend to pudge, less evidence of origimality 
In Tindale s transleton , buat instances ave not wanting to show 
that he did not follow blmdly either Luther οὐ the Vulgate 
sometnnes he ditlers from both  JInomany cases he sides wath 
one as against the other, sometimes mistakenly, hut quite as 
often, we think, taking the meht side A few examples will 
suffice “"--- 

Gn 3!4 qaiter omma anmontia, tor lem viechs of all catell 
(Tindale's of 1s neat to the ongmal Sout of,’ ‘from 
among’ see RVm than the others) 

Go 4") pater canentium erthara et otpano; die put ΒΘ ΠΤ ἢ 
vad pdeviien vmlwrencen, all that eseerevae them selves 
onthe harpeand onthe organs (Here at would have heen 
better to render ‘pipe "instead of ‘organ,’ with the Ger 
min) 

Gn fl] cb posters mer αι πὸ dea, mene hinder 
τον ddan omy ΕΠ] αν nor nev elalderms childern 
(Tindale, aloue of the three, apport to ann at hee ping 
the alliterative cast of the Hebrew) 

Gn sol Τὰν Χο ἰοῦ, eb idereo voeatit nomen eyus Gad 3 
da vprach Lea, Rusti, vn hiess in (hn) Gad + Then savde 
lea good lucke ; and called his name Gad (Compare 
the render ta AV) 

Gu sol) deec est Bethtcher 5 die ni best Beth Lolem , which 
now is called ΠῚ ΙΒ. (The words are now bell to be 
τ βίο. Tindale plainly followed Luther) 

378 feeitque er tumeam polymitamy, vad amachet om 

emen bundten rock; and he made him w coote of many 

coloures 

(The rendeame Sof many colours’ 1s retained exon in the 
RY, though im the miatpin ta lone garment with sleever? 
given The ΤΙΝᾺ supports the former, having cas. 20s, 
and probably the sane meannp was meant to be con- 
veyed by *polymuitam’ (τολυιετο ), Sof many thacads,' im 
the sense of dar ished) 

Ἐκ 3tf Ego sum qui eum, Ieh werde seyn der ich seyn werde, 
Pwibe what Twilbe | (See RVin) 

Ex 126 ad veaperam 5 zwischen abents; abente euene 
Germans the most hteral 

Ba 101} 6 (Tindale has the past tense, along with the Vulpate 
and Luther, the AV has (he future) 

Τὴν 1016 Diverunt ad invicem, Manhu’ quod signifi at, Quid 
cat hoc?) Das ist Man, dent sie wosten micht They 
said one to another’ What is thts’ tor they wist not. 

La v9! Feent vestes, quibus πονοῦν. Aaron , aniptkleder 
zudienen in Heshgthum , the vestinentes of ministracion 
te do seruyee in (4 vestments of umoatration’ was 
literal as the AV ‘cloths of service,’ and more dignified) 

Lv 10200... vapulabunt ambo, das sol restrauttt werden ᾿ 
there shalbe a payne vpon it (RV ‘they ΜΠ. plurshed’, 
lit. ‘there shall be an maquisition.’ Tindale gives the 
sense, though not pointedly AY ‘she shall be scourged ’ 
conveys a wrong Impiesston) 


Go 


(The 


Tindale’s last words were ἃ prayer that the Lord 
would open the hing of Buglands eyes. Jt as 
remarkable that the Mnehsh version of the Bible 
made by the next: transhkitor we have to treat of, 
hore, in one of its forms, that king's imprimatm. 

Miles Coverdale was born in 1488, probably in 
Richmondshire, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 


“The texts used are, besides a modern Vulgate, the Basel 
‘dition ot Luther's Pentateuch, 1623, and the 1530 edition of 
Tindale'’s, printed by Hans Luft. 
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He studied at Cambridge, where he entered the 
convent of Augustinian Friars. In 1514 he took 
priest’s orders. Though senior to George Stafiord 
and Bilney, he probably fell under the same influ- 
ences as they. When Barnes, who became prior 
of the Augustinians in 1523, was arrested and con- 
veyed to London, Coverdale attended him, and 
helped him to prepare Ins defence. About this 
time he laid aside his conventual habit. [Ἰὼ 
15z9 he is said by Foxe to have assisted ‘Tindale 
in his work at Hamburg. In 1551 he was conse- 
crated bishop of Exeter, but deprived in 1553, on 
the accession of Mary, and imprisoned. His de- 
liveranee 1s sald to have been due to the intei- 
cession of the hing of Denmark, whose chaplain, 
Ih. John Maebee, was his wife’s brother-in-law. 
After livmg abroad in Denmark and Geneva, he 
returned to England in 1558, and died in Feb. 
1569, at the ave of 81." 

What first. turned Coverdale’s thoughts to the 
translation of the Bible is unce:tamn. [Ὁ seems to 
have been, at Jeast in part, the encouragement to 
undertake the task given by ‘Thomas Ciomwell, 
with the knowledge, if not the express approval, 
of Sir Thomas Moie.t ‘The earliest doenment of 
Coverdale’s we possess is a letter addressed by him 
to Cromwell, undated, but probably written in 
1627, in which he reminds him of the ‘ godly com- 
munication’ that. Cromwell had held with him in 
{he house of Maste: More.t As he goes on to 
spenk of now beginning to ‘taste of holy serip- 
tures,’ of beige ‘seb to the most sweet smell of 
holy letters, and of needing books for his work, the 
natural inference is that he was then engaged in 
the task of Bible translation. At any rate there 
appeared, as the result of his Ivbours, two Issues 
in 1585, followed by later ones, of the first com- 
plete translation of the Bible into Englsh. ‘The 
titles present an interesting, but perplexing, 
vaurrely— 

‘Diblia | The Bible, that | τὸ, the holy Seripture 
of the | Olde and New Testament, faithfully 
and traly translated ont | of Douche and Latyn | 
into Enghshe | Mb XAXv.’ (followed by texts). 

‘Bibha | Phe Byble- that 1 is, the holy Seryp- 
ture of the | Olde and New ‘Testament, | fay th- 
fully translated in | to Enelyshe. | Mep.xXXv.’ 
(texts), The title of an edition of 1536 varies from 
this Jast only in the spelling of one word. That 
of an edition of 1537 as: Βα πα | The Byhle, 
that | is the holy Scrypture of the | Olde and New 
Testament, faythiiully translated im Enelysh, 
and | newly ouersecne & corrected. | M DXXXVIL.’ 
(texts). ° mprynted in Sowthwarke tor James 
Nycolson.” ‘The word § Biblia’? an all is in Roman 
capitals, the rest im black letter, occupying the 
central compartment of a page within a border of 
figures.§ 

On comparing these titles, two important dif- 
ferences will be noticed. Before 1637 no place of 
pubheation i given; and in the first alone is it 
specified that the translation is made ‘ont. of 
Douche and Latyn.” With regard to the place, 
While there can be no doubt that the editions of 
15385 and 1536 were printed abroad, opinions difler 
ws to the claims of Antwerp and Zunch. In favour 

ὁ Art by Π. R Tedder m the Met of Nat, Buoyraphy. 

+ Dore, Old Bibles, p 00 

+ Kemains (od Parker Soc), p 490, Moulton, p 96, 

ὁ δὸρ Plates of fi γ᾿ The Bible by Coverdale, Vso7 Noper- 
fect copy of Coverdale’s Bible ts known [π the British Museum 
(C 15 ὁ, 9)18 a fine copy, with titles in facsimile by J. Harris. 
The size of Jeaf ws 11 τῇ ἃ Τὰ. The dedication, ‘ Unto the most 
victorious,’ ete., begins near the top of Icaf de 5, and ends on 
the obverse Οἱ leaf qe inj. In line 13 it. speaks of ‘ your dearest 
lust wyie and most vertuous Pryncesse, Quene Anne,’ On the 
reverse of of lily begins the ‘Prologe,’ ‘Myles Couerdale vnto 
the Christen reader,’ ending on obv. of f 7. On the reverse of 
th.e last begins a hst of ‘The Bokes of the hole By ble,’ ending 


ou oby of leaf vun., and on lev. of this beginy ‘The first Boke 
of Mosea, called Genesis.‘ 


re 
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of the former is a statement of Symeon Ruytinck, 
in his Life of Emanuel van Meteren, 1618, that 
Jacob van Meteren of iia the printer, em- 
ployed ‘un certain docte escolier, nommé Miles 
Coverdal,’ on the work of an English translation 
of the Bible.* 

On the other hand, ceitain peculiarities of type 
point to Zurich; and Westcott, supported ν 
Ginsburg, is convinced that Froschover of Zurich 
was the printer. As to the description of the 
sources from which the version was made, it is 
most natural to suppose that the words ‘out of 
Douche and Latyn’ were omitted after the first 
issne, as Likely to offend some English supporters 
of the undertaking. The mention of * Douche’ 
(German), in particular, might suggest a Lutheran 
bias. Dut the description was an acenrate one, 
and in his Dedication and Prologue Coverdale 
openly acknowledges it. He had ‘purely and 
taithtully translated,’ he says, ‘out of five sundry 
interpreters.’ And again: ‘To help me herin, [ 
have had sondrye tianslacions not only in latyn, 
but also of the Douche interpreters, whom (be- 
‘ause of theyr syvneuler gyttes and special) dili- 
gence in the Dible) IT have been .. . glad to 
fulowe. What the ‘five sundry interpreters’ 
were is a question of much interest. Coverdale’s 
indebtedness to the Vulgate, the Latin version of 
Sanetes Pagninus (first published at) Lyons in 
15:5), Luther, (he Zurich Bible (the work of 
Z2wingli, Leo Jude, Pellicanus, and others, 1524- 
29), and ‘Tindale, are unnustakable.t But, as he 
specifies only * Douche and Latyn’ on his title- 
page, he may uot. have meant to include Tindale 
as one of the five; and if so, the fifth source may 
have to be sought for in some other Latin or 
German interpreter. In any case, the perfect 
candour of Coverdale’s declaration in his Prolugnue 
is apparent. He had not soucht the work ; but. 
when it was put upon lim he had executed it with 
the best helps he could obtam. One or two short 
spechnens will show the style of his tians- 
lation-— 


in 49225 The frutefull sonne Joseph, that flonishinge sonne 
to loke vpon, the doughters go vpon the will And though 
the sheters angered: hun, stroue with him, and hated hin, 
yet las bowe bode fast, and the armes of his handes were made 
stronge by the handes of vt Mightie in Jacob ΟΥ him are 
come herdmen ἃ stones in Isracl. Of ye fathers God art thou 
helped, of the Almughtie art’ thou blessed, with blessyngcs of 
heauen from aboue, with blessynges of the depe that lyeth 
vider, with blessynges of brestes and wombhes 

2K Qe 2S) 6045 And the ihynge wente with his men to 
Jerusalem, agaynst the Jebusites, which dwelt in the londe 
Neueitheles they sayde vnto Daud*s Thou shalt not come 
hither but the blynde and Jame shal dryue να aware (They 
thoughte planels, that Danid shulde not come in) Howheit 
Dawid wanne the castell of Sion, which as the cite of Daitd 
Then sayde Daud the same daye: Who so ener sinyteth the 
Jebusites, and optayneth the perquelhes, the lame & the 
blynde, which (Jebusites) Dauids soule hateth. Uerot commeth 
the pronerbe : Let no blynde ner lame come in to the house. 

Jer 387-1! Now when Abdemelech the Moran beynee a cham- 
berlayne in the Kynges Courte, vuderstode, that they had cast 
Jeremy into the dongoon: he went out of the Kyuges house, 
and spake to the kynge (ἡ πιο then sat under the porte off 
Ben Jamin) these wordes: My lorde the hynge, Where as these 
men medle with Jeremy the prophet, they do hin wronge : 
Namely, in that they haue put limin preson, there to dye of 
honver, for there 14 no more bred m the cite Ther the kyuge 
commaunded Abdemelech the Moran, ... So Alidemelech toke 
the men with him, & went to ye house of Amalcech, & there 
vnder an almery he pat olde ragges & worne cloutes, and Ict 
them downe by a corde, in to the dongeon to Jeremy. 


The tender beauty of Coverdale’s translation 
has never been surpassed, Inthe Psalms especially 
this characteristic is noticeable. In 1662, at the 
last revision of the Book of Common Prayer, while 
the Gospels, Epistles, and other portions of Scrip- 
ture made use of, were directed to be taken from 


* Quoted by Henry Stevens in bis Cutaloyue of the Caxton 
Celebration, Ὁ, 88. 

t See Westcott, Append. iv, for the sources of Coverdale’s 
notes (sixty-six in all), and Eadie, 3. p. 285 ff 
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the newer version, the Psalter was left unchanged, 
the older version being regarded as more rhythmi- 
cal for singing. Hence it is that, if the majesty 
or the pathos of the Psalms has sunk deep into 
myriads of English heuts, to Coverdale above 
others their debt of gratitude is due, 

Coverdale’s Bible had not been more than two 
years in circulation when there appeared what 
purported to be a new version, printed in 1537. 

o tlis version, commonly known as Matthew’s 
Bible, some mystery attaches. The title runs :* 
*@ The Byble | which is all the holy Serip- ture: 
iu whyech are contayned the | Olde and Newe 
Testament truly | and purely transluted into 

intelysh by Thomas | Matthew. | Bsaye i. | 
ζῶ Heachen to ye heauens and | thou eatth geaue 
care: tor the | Lorde speaketh. | M-b-xXAXvu.’ 
Across the page at the bottom is, ‘Set forth with 
the Kinges most gracyous lyecee.’ ‘Thus may 
accordingly be termed the first Authorized Version, 
On the reverse of the tatle is a notice of vanons 
additions made, including ‘many playne exposy- 
ceyons,’ In the murgin, fof sveh places as vnto the 
symple and vnieained seame harde to vndetstande.’ 
A ealendar and sunilar matter fills the neat two 
leaves. The fourth leaf begins with ‘An exhoi- 
tacyon to the studve of the holye serypture 
gathered out of the By ble, and has at the bottom 
ι. Re in large Ποιά το eapitals. The rev. of this 
leat and obv. of next have, ‘The sunme & content 
of all the Holy Serypture ον . and on the τον. 
ot the fifth leat is the dedieation To the moost 
noble and giacyous Prynee Ky ng Hemry the eyght, 
kyng of kneland and of Fraunce ... Detender 
of the faythe: and vnder God the chete and 
supreme licad of the chureh of Engeland .. .’ 
This ends on rev. of sixth leaf with, ‘Soe be it. 
Youre graces faythtull & true subject Thomas 
Matthew,’ followed by H.R. in capitals. The 
seventh leat, signed νον, has an address ‘To the 
Chrysten Readers,’ followed by an alphabetical 
“Table of the pryneypall matters,’ ending on rev. 
of cighth leaf. This ‘'Pable’ shows a stiong con- 
troversial bias— e.g. ‘Abhomynacyon. Abhomy- 
nacyon belore God are Idoles & Lmages, belore 
whom the people do bowe thé selues, Deut, vii. d.’ 
*Confessyon. Judas, which confessed hym selfe to 
the prestes of y* Iawe, and not to God, is damned, 
Mat. xavin a. ‘Cusynge. God doth curse the 
blessynges of the preastes, and blesseth their eurs- 
syne, Mal. iia? ‘The ninth leaf has ‘The names 
ot all the Bokes of the Byble,’ with a full-page 
woodcut of the Gaiden of Eden, With the tenth 
leaf a regular system of numbering the Jeaves 
begins. The fist of the four sections into which 
the Bible is here divided closes on tol. calvij with 
‘The Ende of the Ballet of Ballettes of Salomon, 
called in Latyne Canticum Canticorum.’ —Follow- 
ing this is a leaf, unsigned, forming the title ot 
the second section, or prophetical books. — This 
title has on the oby. a centie-piece, surrounded by 
a woodcut borderin sixteen compartments ; and on 
the rev. a centre-piece (the seraph touching Tsariah’s 
lips), with tour large floated capital letters at the 
four corners—R, (ας along the top, and EF. W. alone 
the bottom. With Isaiah the numbering by folios 
hegins afresh, and ends with Malachi on rev. of 
leat xciv. Underneath are two capital letters, 
W.T. The Apocrypha follows, with similar title 
(but. only fitteen compartinents in border), and ex- 
tends to Ixavi leaves. The New ‘Testament in like 
manner is numbered to exi Jeaves; and a leaf not 
numbered completes the work, with the colophon : 
‘@ To the honour and prayse of God | was this 
Byble prynted and fyinesshed im the yere of oure | 


* The copy described 13 in the Jabrary of the Liit’ and For 
Bible Society, marked Ss, 9.2. Itiyin johlo; size of leaf, 11§ » 
8$ inches 
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Lorde God a. | pxxxvn.” There is nothing to 
show where the book was printed, though the 
woodcut on the title, and that of Adam and Eve 
before mentioned, have been traced to the blocks 
used for a Dutch Bible prmted at Lubeck in 1583. 
The most probable place is Antwerp; ‘the larger 
types being apparently identical with those of 
Martin Emperour in the edition of Tyndales N.T., 
15342" Whale passing through the press, the 
sheets appear to have been bought by the London 
punters, Richard Grafton and Edwaid Whitchurch, 
Whose names are not obscurely indicated by the 
capital Jetters Τὸ. (ὦν and 11. wy. Grafton, In a 
letter to Archbishop Cranmer (Strypes Cranmer, 
App. 20), speaks of having invested £500—a hu ve 
sui for those days—in the production of the work, 
and mentions that the impression would consist of 
1500 copies, To prevent. infringement of his rights 
as publisher, Giafton prays the archbishop to use 
his influence with Cromwell to the end that the 
king’s licence might be obtamed for the publication. 
Cranmer, whe was probably already iterested: in 
the project, exerted dameself so eflectually that 
the haces heence was soon granted for the new 
translation ‘to be bought and read within this 
realm.’ {| Po this English version, then, as has 
been said, the term ¢Authonzed? may first be 
properly applied.4 
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Three other poimts reqinre elucidation. the meaning of the 
capital letters 2 Η sulscobed to the ‘ Exhorlacyon,’ of W. T 
at the end of the Old Testament, and of the name Thonias 
Matthew on the trle-page The iottials mav be taken, with alk 
but absolute ecrtamty, to denote John Rogers and William 
Tindale | Rovers, a mative of Peritend, near) Birmingham, 
where he was born about 1600, attcr eraddating trom: Pembroke 
Hall, Οὐ σεν the callace of Whitgatt, Bradford, and Ridley, 
had vone out, atthe cud of 1904, to be chaplain to the Enehsh 
factury at Antwerp There, according to Foxe (lets and Mon 
vi. 691), he came under the miffuence of Tindale and Coverdale 
to such an extent as to join them ‘fin that paintul and most 
profitable Pebour ΟἹ {ἘΠ ΠΡ] {πον the Bible mito the English 
tongue, Whtehiwentitled The Traoslation of Thomas Matthew δ 
As Rogers moved onto Wittenbere soon after 1536, 118 doubt- 
ful whether he could have bad much personal mtercourse at 
Antwerp with Covcidale , burtatas highly probable that Tindale, 
who sutlered October 6th, bio6, may have given his mianuseript 
Versions and the dike into the bands of Rogers at his tirst 


arrest. John Roeers, αἰ ἀν be added, was the Grat to suffer im 
the Marian perccution, borg burnt at Smuthtiald, Ὁ θα αν 
1655 


Why, assuming thatthe Bible before us was edited by John 
Rovers, it should have been put forth under the name of Thos 
Matthew, iy not ταῖν fooxplhun Some have supposed it to bea 
disguise tor Willan Tindale, whose name, if opealy given asthe 
author of the eroater purt of the verion, would have roused 
opposition πὰ ιν ἢ quuters Others, thit at was the real nan 
ot asharerinthe work | Both suppositions seem necatived: by 
the fact that, in the resister recording the arrest ot John Rogers 
later on, he as deserbed as Jolin Rovers alias Matthew The 
sane motive flat neue him ved the name of Tindale under 
Mniuaals, mught Jead lain ty suppress his own 


An examination of the contents of the book 
shows that the Pentateuch and N'T ae certainly 
Tindale’s, with sheht vauiations, the latter lawvinge 
been taken, as Westeolt has shown (pp 1838, 18, 
from the revised ed. of 1535. With equal certainty 
the books from ὕεια to Malachi inclusive, and the 
Apocry pha (excepting the Prayer of Manasses), 
may be assigned to Coverdile. The books from 
Joshua to 2 Chronicles melusive present wdiflieulty. 
It might have been expected that they would be 
taken trom Coverdale’s version, that bemy the 
only English version as yet extant in punt, As 
a matter of fact, however, they are evidently 
not sotaken. And τῷ has been shown, by a com- 
marison of renderings of identical words tound jn 
Tindale’s Pentatench and ‘ Epistles,’ as well as in 


*Note in the Bnt Mus. Catalosue. Mr. Sidney Lee Gat 
‘John Rovers’ in Dict. of Nat. Beoyr ) assigns the work to the 
press of Jucob vun Meteren. 

t Jenkyns, Rentains, vol 1. p. 197. 

ἐ An edition of Coverdale’s Bible in 100 (the fist: printed m 
that size), by James Nycolgon, of Southwath, Which appeared 
in this game year, 1537, had also the notification ; ‘Set forth with 
the Kynges most gracious hceence.’ 
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these historical books, that the version must almost 
certuinly be Tindale’s, It has already beeu men- 
tioned as probable that Tindale, at or before his 
arrest, would consign his unfinished translations, 
and the like, to the care of John Rogers. 

As to the Prayer of Munasses, which was 
omitted by Coverdale, the translation may very 
well be set down to Rogers himself. [Ὁ owes much 
to Ohivetan’s rendering in the French Luible of 
1535. Rogers executed his task of general super- 
vision as editor well and carefully.* But the 
contiovetsial character of his annotations, and his 
melusion, almost unaltered, of ‘Tindale’s Prologue 
to Rumans, were probably among the causes which 
led to the production of the ‘Great? Buble. 

Tayecrner’s Bible.—In tlie same year as the 
Great Bible, 1539, appeared a new edition, which, 
from its close relation to Matthew’s, it will be con- 
venient to examine first. Its title runs:1 ‘The 
most | severed Bible, | whiche is the holy scripture, 
con,teyning the old and new testament, | translated 
in to Enehsh and newly | recognised with vrcat 
diligence | after most faythful caempplus by 
Rychaid ‘Taverner. | Harken thou heuen... 
Esuiei. | Prynted at London in Fletestrete at | the 
syene of the sonne by John Byd {dell tor ‘Thomas 
Barthlet | Com privilegio . 2. M’D'XXXIX,’ 

The title as followed by 15 Icaves, not num- 
hered, of which the fost has on the recto an 
Address to Henry vil, on the versuv ‘an Lxhor- 
tucion’; the next ‘the Contentes of the Scripture,’ 
and the remainder ‘The names of the Bokes,’ ete., 
followed by ‘A ‘Table of the principall maters con- 
teyned in the By ble? From (ἀπ 1 the muneration 
of leaves begins, ending with ‘Salomons Ballet? at 
cexyx. ‘The prophets are numbered atiesh, to the 
end of Malachi, at Ixaxai. The Apocrypha and 
NT have each a separate title-page, and number 
Ixvv and ci leaves respectis ely ; three unnumbered 
leaves of ‘Table? eompleting the work, 

In the Addiess to Henry Vii. the king is described 
as ‘inelth supreme heed immediately vnder Chryst 
of the slut of England*; and among all his 
services to religion at is) declared that) none is 
ereater than his sanetion ot the Enelish Bible. 
Beme essentially a ‘new recognition’ of Mat thew’s 
Tible, we do net look tor much onginalty in 
Taverner’s wah. Bul-he gives himself a much treer 
hand than some suppose. The more violent con- 
troversial remarks im his predecessor's notes are 
sottenecd down, or omitted. Thus, in the * Table 
of the prumenpall αν οὐ», Matthew beean his sec- 
tion on Altais with the words, ‘An aulter was 
nener commannded to be made, but only to God,’ 
and ended with, ‘So we have uo vaulter but Christ.’ 
Taverner begins, *An aulter was commaunded to 
be made to God,’ and leaves out the concluding 
sentence. Under ‘Punrgatorye’ Matthew wrote, 
‘He then that wyl pow ge hys synnes through fyer 
ov by any other meanes then by the passyon of 
Christ, denyeth hvs sayd passyon .. . and shal be 
greuously punyshed, because he hath despysed so 
create a erace’ ‘Taverne: omits the section alto- 
vether. The Jast chapter of Acts ends on leat 

The mterence natu- 


Inu; Homans begins on Iai. 
laily is that an intermediate sheet of six leaves 
had been meant to contuin 'Tindule’s Prologue to 
Romans, but had been cancelled. 

A few caumples will indicate the nature of the 
changes made in rendering. It will be seen that 
they are chiefly due to (a) the seeking atter a 
plainer, more idiomatic rendering, (ὦ) the in- 
fluence of the Vulgate, (c) a better knowledge of 
Greek. 


* Exauples will be found in Westeott, pp, 182, 183; Moulton 
pp 19, 150 é 

t We quote from the copy numbered 4. c. 5 in the Brit. Mus. 
Library. It isin small folio, size of leaf, 114x7} inches, 
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(2) Gn 2! with all theyr furniture (Matthew ‘apparell,’ AV 
“host’); Nu 2422 nevertheless (M. ‘neuerthelater’): Ig 221n the 
last dayes (M. ‘in processe of tyme’); Mt 2/0 wag very wrothe 
(M ‘exeeding wrothe’); Mt 64 (and elsewhere) pursue tor 
‘persecute’; Mt 89 vnder authority (ΔΙ ‘subject to the autho- 
rytye of another’); Lk 24 wente up for ‘usc ended '; Ac 37 anone 
(Δ. ‘immediately ‘). 

(ὦ) Gn 491 9 quantitie of bawlme (M. ‘a curtesya bawlme,’ 
Vuly. modicum resine); Gn 495 they threw down the walls of 
the city (M. ‘they hourhed an ox,’ Vule sufodcrunt muriumy); 
1 Καὶ 2141 incluse and furthest (M. ‘prisoued and forsaken,’ Vulg. 
tnelusum et vltvmun). 

(ὦ) Lk 138 9 and uit beare finte, well and qood, if not, &c. 
(M. ‘ to se whether 16 will beare thutc, and yf it heare not,’ &e ); 
Ro 820 creature (ΔΙ fercatures’), Alk 147 for ve Agate poure with 
you alwayes (Tind. ‘shall have’). 

His acquamtance with the Greek article does not, however, 
save him from such oversights as ὦ yuunacle (Mt 4), ὦ candle- 
stick (819), ὦ prophet (Jn 749), can faith saue hum? (Ja 911). In 
Jn 740 © vndoubtedly 71s not an improvement: on the carher ‘ of 
atruth’ Dore (Odd Zibles, p 1s) asserts that the translation 
of 3 Esdras, at leastin part, soremal But, 60 tar as the present 
writer hay examuned it, 1 agrees with the one in Matthew. 


Richard Taverner was « client and pensioner of 
Cromwell, who im 1536 appointed lium clerk of the 
Privy Seal. The fall of his patron in 1510 put a 


stop to his literary work, and made his position 


x - . 
unsafe. For a time he was σοι 08 to the 
Tower. He suceceded, however, in regainmg the 


royal favour, and under Edward VL, in 1552, 
received a general licence to preach, though a 
layman. Fe died in 1575.* 

The Great Bible.— Before the execution of 
Cromwell, on July 28th, 1540, that statesman had 
just time to see bronght tu a suecessiul issue one 
vreat scheme on which he had set his heart. This 
was the production of an amended version of the 
Bible in English. Circumstances seemed to favour 
Cromwell’s project. Coverdale, on whom he chiefly 
relied for an improved translation, was in Pats, 
where, in 1538, he had brought out an edition of 
the New Testament in Latin and English, printed 
by Regnault. Paper and printing were both better 
at that time in Paris than in London.  Franeis 6, 
so long as lus relations with Henry kept good, was 
willing, upon certain conditions, to sanction the 
work of Coverdale and Giafton and the French 
printer Regnault.t No ptivate opinions were to 
he introduced. The work was to be ‘citra ullas 
pluivatas aut dlligittimas opimones.” — bonuer, 
shortly te be made Bishop of Herctord, was trans- 
ferred trom the court of the emperor to that of 
Francis, and chazged ‘to aid and assist the doers 
thereof in all them reasonable suits.’ So far, at 
least, he seems to have regarded the translating of 
the Bible without distavour. Vor a time, there- 
fore, matters went smoothly. But in) December 
1538 the French hing inclining more and mote to 
the side of the emperor, the Inquisition was allowed 
to interpose, and the printers and οὐ ποῖα engaged 
in the ente? prise had to flee for their hives. Accord. 
ing to CGraiton’s own statement (cldrufgement of 
the Chronicles, otc., 1564, sub anno 29 Tlen. VIIT ), 
eighty finished copies were ‘seased and made con- 
fiscat.? If this was s0, no copy of the eighty, 
which would have Paris as the place of publication, 
appears to have escaped destruction. Toxe is the 
authority for a story that ‘four great dry vats 
full? of the printed sheets were rescued trom a 
haberdasher, who had purchased them ‘to lay caps 
in’ But Kingdon (p. 63) discredits the statement, 
on the ground that the materials seed, for the 
restitution of which Cromwell and Bonner were 
making constant efforts, would be in the custod 
of the university. Jlowever this may be, Cromwell 
succecded in getting most of the plant transfered 
to London, and there, trom the press of Richard 

* Sce art. by A. I. Pollard in Dict. of Nat Broaraphay. 

¢ The royal permission, along with many interesting letters 
from Coverdale and Giaiton, 14 given in facsinula in J, A 
Kinedon’s Jneudents ὧν the Lives of Thomas Poyntz and 


Ruhard Graston, privately printed, 1895 Seo also the corre- 
spondence in Pettigrew's Bibliwtheea Susserumia, 1930, p. 2s ff 
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Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, newly housed 
in the vacated p: ecinet of the Gray Friars, appeared, 
in April 1539, the first edition of the Great Bible, 

The name ‘Great Bible,’ as being ‘of the greatest 
volume’ (both terms being used by Grafton him- 
self), is a convemient one by which to denote the 
seven editions of this work issued during the years 
1539-41. ΟἹ these the second and subsequent ones 
hada preface by Cranmer, and the nume ‘ Cranmer's 
Bible* may be properly applied to them. But it 
is not correct to use it, as 1s often done, of the first 
edition as well, in the preparation of which the 
aichbishop had no direct share. The dates of the 
seven are as follows :—(i.) April 1539; (ii.) April 
1540; (iii) July 1540; (1ν.) ready m November 
1540, but kept. back til the following year, on 
account of the tall of Cromwell in July 1540; (v.) 
May 1541; (vi.) November 1541; (vii.) December 
1541, Though no two issues are identienl, the 
family likeness is so strong that it will suflice to 
describe the first, and to indicate briefly the 
features by which later ones may be identified. 
The title of (i.) is:* §The Bible in] Englyshe, 
that is to saye, Lhe con |tent of all the holy serypture, 
hothe | of γῆ olde and newe testament, truly | 
translated after the veryte of the | Hebrue and 
Greke tertes, by y® dyllygent studye of dyuetse 
ercellent | learned men, expert in the forsayde | 
tonges. @ Prynted by Richard Grafton & | Edward 
Whitchurch. | Cum priuilegio ad = imprimen|dum 
solum | 1539.’ This title, in black and red letters, 
in surrounded by a singularly spirited woodcut, 
bearing no artist’s name or mark, but commonly 
believed to be by Holbein. In the centre at the 
top, a king, his crown laid aside, is prostrate on 
the ground betove a lizure of the Saviour appearing 
in the clouds. Lower dowa the central ie the 
atiue king, seated on his throne, and now casily 
recognizable as Henry VII., 18 giving a clasped 
volume lettered verbum Det to a group of ecclesi- 
usties on his right, headed by Cranmer, and to a 
corresponding group of lay nobles and others on 
his lett, headed by Cromwell. Beneath, on the 
dexter side, a preacher, not unlike Colet (who, 
however, had been dead twenty years), is address- 
ing a miaed amultitnde on the words of 1'Ti 9, 
Labels, with suitable inseriptions inp Latin, issue 
fiom the mouths of the chief characters. Sume 
little boys, loo young to have learned Latin, c1y 
‘God save the hing’ in Enelishf Five more 
leaves of preliminary matter follow, contammng 
(1) ‘The Kalender,’ ending with ‘an Almanach tor 
xix years’; (2) ‘An exhortacyon to the studye’ 
ἐν. 3 (3) ©The summe and content of all the holy 
scripture’? 2. 25 (Ἢ SA prologue’... 23 (5) “ A 
desciipeyon and successe of the kynges of Juda’ 
.. .3 (6) © With what tudeement the bokes of the 
Olde Testament are to be red.” Genesis begins on 
the seventh leat, marked ‘fo. 1? It as) worth 
while to give some extracts trom the Prologue, 
‘expressynge what is meant by certayn signes and 
tohens that we have set in the Byble. I'ust, 
where as often tymes ye shall fynde a small letter 
in the texte, it syenityeth that s0 moche as is im 
the small lettre doth abounde and is more in the 
comlnon trmnslacyon in Latin, then is founde ether 
in the Hebrue or in the Giehe. . . . Moreouer, 
where as ye fynde this figure of it betokheneth a 
dyuersyte and difference ot readynge bet wene the 
HWebrues and the Chaldces in the same plice. .. . 
We haue alsu (as ye maye se) added many handes 
both in the mergent of thys volume and also in the 

* The copy used is that marked (18. d lin the Library of 
the British Musenm Tt as a singularly fine copy, the leaves 
messuumy Lb x TOanehes, A sumptuous copy on vellum, meant 
for Cromwell himself, 19 in the Libiury of St dohn’s College, 
CGautnidge. In thes the title 9 somewhat abridged 


tA full deseuption of the woodcut 18 givea i Moulton, 
pp 1238, 149, and in Mombert, pp 204, 205, 
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text, vpon the which w* purposed to hane made in 
the ende of the Byble (in a table by themselues) 
cerLen godly annotacions: but for so moch as yet 
there hath not bene soffycient tyme minystred to 
the Kynges moost honorable councell for the oue- 
syght und correccyon of the sayde annotacyons, 
we wyll therfore omyt them, tyll their more con- 
uenient leysour. . . . God saue the Kynge.’ The 
colophon ik: The ende of the new Testamét: 
and of the whole Byble, ffynisshed ee a | Anno 
M.CCCCC.XXXIX.* | A Diio factii est istud.’ 

Peculiarities by which the various issues of the ‘Great Bible’ 
may be distinguished one from another have been minutely 
tabulated by Fry (Desertption of the Great Bible, fol. 1865). 
The fast three editions alone have the fs as a reference for 
Coverdale's intended ‘annotucyons,’ the ‘eonuenient Jeysour’ 
for Which never came, The same three editions also are the 
only ones which present Cromwell's coat of arms, in Holbein’s 
woodcut, unerased, After his attainder and execution, July 
28th, 1440, the circle containing his arms 1s lett blank 
Cranmer's Prologue, ag was said, 1s prefixed to Lhe sceond and 
following editious 1 it he distinguishes two classes of people : 
kone being too slow, and needing (he apur; others too quick, 
and necding the budle {In the former sorte be all they that 
rehuse to read the scripture in the vulgar tongue In the 
Jatler sorte be they which by therrimordinate roading, vndiscrete 
spealang, contentions disputing, or otherwyse by their heentious 
living, slaunder and hynder the worde of God...) The 
Introduction to the Apocryphal Books, for which, however, 
Cranmer is notin the first instance responsible, has a curiously 
confused account of the term ‘ Hagiographa,’ by which for some 
reason Chey are described *—* because they were wont to be 
reade, not openly and in comen, but as it were in seeret and 
apute' The mistake was repeated ip the editions of April and 
Juy ΤΡ 10, and of May and December 1511. In the fourth of the 
beven, Che first which shows Cromwell's arms erased, the title 
presents, by way of compensation, the names of Cuthbert 
[Tumst dl], Bishap of Durham, and Nicholas [Heath], Bishop of 
Roches tar, as those by whom the work was ‘ouersene ’ In the 
title Co thas edition, also, the king aus atyled ‘supreme heade of 
Gis his churche and Reahne of Englande ’ 

Who were the ‘dynerse excellent learned men,’ 
ce in Hebrew and Greek, who helped Cover- 
dale, we we not informed. But traces of their 
work may perhaps be seen in the taanslation of 
musical terms on the Psalins, and in the retention 
of the Hebrew titles of some of the books of the 
OT. Thus the tnst book is described as ‘called im 
the hebrue Bereschith, and in the latyn Genesis.’ 

If we take it for pranted that. Coverdale was the 
working editor of the Gieat Bible, we shall be 
prepared to find that: he reproduces in ait) very 
much of his own earlier version of 1535, as well as 
of what, had been incorporated with Tindale’s work 
in ‘Matthew's’? Bible of 1537. But in the OT 
there is evidence that this reproduction was care- 
fully devised by the help of an edition of the 
ΠΟ ον text, published αἱ Basle in’ 1534-35, with 
anew Latin rendering by Sebastian Munster 
‘Thus,’ Westcott goes so far as to say (deat. p- 
187), ‘Coverdale found an obvious method to 
follow. Tle revised the test of Matthew, which 
was laid down as the basis, by the help of Munster. 
The result was the Gieat Bible? ‘This is too un- 
qualified a statement. For instanee, mm the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis, ἃ book the verston of which 
in Matthew’s Bible was by Tindale, we find not a 
few examples of Coverdale’s own renderme in 1535 
being preferred, or of a fresh rendering being made. 
A very few specimens must suflice-— 


248 


‘Then of the enening and the mornung was made ene dau’ 
(C.); (And the euening 2. one day’ (GB), ‘And 60 of the 
εν wasmade the fyret dave’ (T), πὸ fait uesperna .. dics 
nus’ (Munster); ‘Factumque est... dies unus’ (Vulg ) 

‘And God set them in the fyrmament’(O and G.B), ‘put 
them’ (T.) 

‘And all the λοοδὲ of them' (CO. and G. B); ‘apparell’ (T ) 
The Vule here has orudtus, Munster exeresfis 

‘The Lorde God shope man, euen of the wmeotlde of he erth* 
(C. and T.);. .. fof the dust froin of the prounde’ (GB) 


* Kingdon (Giafton, p 63), following in this Strype’s Cranmes, 
ἐγ 120, endeavours to show that the impression of 2000 copies, 
seized in Paris, was wtended to appear in April 1539, and dated 
accordingly + bat that, when the embargo was removed, and 
the cojnes got over to London, they were not actually pub- 
lished there till 1540 
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‘In Eden towarde ye east’ (QO); ‘from the begynnynge ’ (T.) ; 
‘,astward from Eden’ (G. B) The Vulgate, followed by T., 
has ὦ principio; Munster ab arente. 

The version of Isaiah in Matthew is by Coverdale. But that 
this was dilyently revised for the Great Bible, a few examples 
from the first two chapters will show— : 

“An one knoweth his LorpK’(M ); ‘The oxe hath knowne his 
owner’(G B.). 

‘Like a watchouse in tyme of warre’ (M.); ‘lyke a beseged 
eytie' (GB) 

‘Ye tyrauntes of Sodoma’ (M.); ‘ye Lordes of Sodoma’ 


(GB) 

‘Cease from doinge of evell & violence’ (M.); “ὦ violence’ 
omitted (G. B ). 

‘Leade’ (M.); ‘tynne’ (G. B.) ' 

‘Al heithen shal prease vnto him (M); ‘all nacyons 
Ge 
: oR hae they shal breake.. to make... & sawes therof* 
(M), ‘They shall breake theyr swerdes also in to mattockes 

εν to make sythes’ (G. B.) 

In the NT the relation of the version found in 
the Great Bible of 1539 to those of Tindale (153-4) 
and Coverdale (1535) may be conveniently traced 
hy the parallel passages from St. Matthew, 52 
in number, set down by Westeott (pp. 174-176), 
for the purpose of comparing the two latter. 1 
the Great Bible be compared with these it will be 
found to agree with ‘Tindale in 5 places, with 
Coverdale in 33, and to difler from both (thongh on 
the whole nearer to Coverdale) in the remaining 14. 

As regards the relation of the text found in the 
Great Bible of Ayal 1589 to that. of the succeeding 
editions, Westcott: has shown, by 2 full induction 
of passages, that: while in the OT there is little 
change in the versions of the Pentateuch and the 
emlier historical hooks, a careful revision of the 
Haguomapha and the prophetical hooks 15 apparent 
in the issue of April 1540. The authouty most 
rebed on for the changes thus made is Munster. 
A ewious ciicumstance pointed out by Westcott 
is the fact that, mstead of the alterations being 
promiessive, the text. of Nov. 1540 shows a ten- 
dency to recur to that of Apmil 1539; so that 
practically two groups or recensions may be recog- 
nized :—(1) April 1589, Nov. 1540, May 1541, Nov. 
1541; (2) April 1610, July 1540 In the NT 
Erasnius ocenpies the position which Munster has 
done in the OT. A single example will show the 
deferenee patd to Erasmus— 

Ja 1135. * Dens enim intentator malorum est: ipse autem 

neminem temptat’ (Vulg ) 

‘For Gode cannot temte vnto envil, because 
tempteth no man’(G BK, Ap 1559) 

‘Nam Deus ut nals tentard non potest, ita nec apse 
quemquam tentat’ (ras ) 

‘or as God cannot be tempted with euyll, so neither 
he himself tempteth any man’ (GQ 180, May, Nov 
1040) 


he 


In the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer it. 
is noted that ‘the Psalter followeth... the tians- 


lataon of the gicat Enelish Dible, set. forth and 
used in the time of King Henny the Mighth and 


Edward the Sixth.’ This artancement, which was 
unavoidable in 1549, was lett unaltered in 1662, 
the rhythin of Coverdale’s version, and its greater 
fitness for singing, having in the meantime en- 
deared it to the people The present teat of the 
Pr. Bk. Psalter tos not, however, represent the 
teat of any edition of the (neat Bible exactly, and 
it, confains some misprints (4g. ‘sight? for ‘light? 
in Ps 88). See Preface to Driver's Par. Psalter, 
and esp. the elaborate collation in M‘Garvey’s 
Titurgue Americana (1895), pp. 1*-51*. 

Thongh Bishops Tunstall and Heath had allowed 
their names to sfand on the title-pages of several 
editions of the Great Bible, and Bonner, after the 
royal proclamation of 1540, had duly caused six 
copies of the Bible to be set up for public reading 
int Paul’s, it is plain that the Episcopal bench 
generally were only half-hearted as yet in the 
work cf translating the Seriptures into English. 
A motion was brought forward in Convocation, in 
1542, for undertaking a fresh version, but was 
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shelved by Gaidiner, who stipulated for the trans- 
literation, not translation, of many words of the 
original, such as ecclesia, paenitentia, pascha, zis- 
aniw, didrachma ; including even some of which 
the meaning was obvious, as simplex, dignus, 
vriens. To have constructed a version on these 
principles would have been to anticipate the worst 
faults of the Rheims and Donai translations. 


v. PURITAN. — Meantime, however, while the 
bishops at home were hesitating, the work of a 
new version, or rathe: of a vigilant revision of 
existing ones, was being actively carried on 
alioad, ‘The result was the Genevan Bible.* 

Whien, on the accession of Mary Tudor, in 1558, 
the leaders of the Reforming party sought safety 
on the Continent, Frankfort became for a time a 
centre for the retugees, But when dissensions on 
the subject. of the English Liturgy broke ont 
between the moderate section, headed by Cox, 
alterwards dean of Dirham, and the more violent 
spirits, Who followed John Knox, the latter with- 
diew to Geneva. Among them was William Wint- 
tingham, a native of Chester, who in 1515 had 
been made Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, and 
Senior Student of Christ Chureh in 1δ47. In 
1557 he published anonymously at Geneva a new 
version in English of the N'T in small 8vo, bearing 
date ‘This x of June.’ This was a prelude to a 
greater work, an English version of the whole 
Bible, on which some of the exiles were engaged. 
The news of queen Mary's death, in 1558, drew 
most of these back to Eneland ; but) Whittimgham 
remained at his post, to fish the work, and with 
him, as Anthony a Wood tells us, there remained 
‘one or two more.’ These fone or two’ were 
ΠΡ Anthony Gilby, of Christ’s Coll., Cam- 
ridve, who afterwards became rector of Ashby-de- 
la-Zouche; ‘a fast and furious stichler against 
Chureh discipline,’ as he 1s called by Fuller, but a 
good scholar; and Thomas Sampson. Sampson 
had entered Pemlnoke Hall, Cambridge, but ap- 
parently had not taken any degee. After τὸ- 
fusing the bishopric of Norwich in 1560, he was 
made dean of Christ Chuich, Oxford, in 1501. 
Bera gives him the character of being of ‘an ex- 
ceedingly restless disposition.’ 

3y the Jabours of these men, and of others whose 
names have not come down to us, there was issued 
from the press of ‘ Rovland’ Hall, at Geneva, in 
1560, an Enelish Bible, commonly called, from its 
place of publication, the Genevan, which was des- 
ὑπο to attain lasting popularity. Its title was : 
‘The Bible | and | Holy Seriptvres | conteyned in | 
the Olde and Newe| Testaments. | 'Thanslated accor] 
ding to the Ebrue and Greke, and conferred With 
| the best translations in diuers langaves. | With 
moste profitable annota|tions vpon all the hard 
places, and other things of great | Importance as 
may appeare in the Epistle to the Render.’ Below 
is ἃ woodeut of the Israelites crossmgy the Red 
Sea, bordered by texts in small italie character. 
On the reverse of the title is a list of the books of 
the Bible, including the Apeociypha (ending with 
2 Mac.) Leaves ἃ and aii are oeeupied by a 
Dedication to ‘the moste vertvous and noble 


on both sides with an Address ‘ 
the Lord, the Brethren of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, &c.,’ dated ‘from Geneua, 10 April, 1560.’ 
The regular fohation begins on the fifth leaf, and 


* A series of useful articles on this subject, by N. Pocock, will 
be found in vols. fi and i of the Bibhographer, 1882-83. See 
also an essay on ‘The English Bible from Henry vit to James,’ 
by I! W. Hoare, in Uhe Nineteenth Century for April 1899 

t He is said to have been Calvin's brother-in-law ; but this is 
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ends with the close of the Apocrypha on 1. 474. 
The NT begins with fresh foliation, and ends on 
f. 122, being followed by 12 unnumbered leaves, 
containing proper names, with interpretation, and 
chronological tables. A map, folded into two 
Ivaves, 1s placed next after the title of the NT. 

lf we inquire into the causes whieh made the 
Genevan bible so long a favourite one (Hoare 
estimates that 160 editions of it appeared between 
1560 and the outbreak of the Civil War in Eng- 
land), they are not: far to seek. The mere shape 
and size of the volume as it first appeared, a 
hundy 4to,* was a recommendation as compared 
with the ponerous folios of the Creat, or the 
Bishops’, Bible. It was printed throughout in 
Roman and italic, not Gothic, letter. It adopted 
the division into verses, first introduced by Stephen 
in 1551, and followed by Whittingham in his NT 
of 1557. 10 retained the marginal notes, Calvinist 
in tone, but gencrally free from offensive asperity, 
of the NT of 1557, with the addition of similar 
notes for the OT, —the Apocrypha being but slen- 
derly furnished with them, 10 indicated by marks 
of accent the pronunciation of proper names. It 
had woodcuts,t and convenient maps and tables. 

The version of the OT is substantially Tindale’s ; 
that of the NT) Whuittinghain’s; but both are 
vigtlantly revised. A comparison of the Genevan 
version of a passage from Ac 278-284 with that 
of Whittingham,t and with that of the Bishops 
Bible in 1568, will suffice to show this -- 
Δ lowsed nearer (ἄραντες ἄσσον) 
losed nearer, 
3 loosed unto Asson. 
there arose agaynat Cazulie, a stormye wynd out 


of the northeast (κατ᾿ αὐτης), 
there arose by wf a stornie winds called Euro 


me clydon. 
Rh there arose against their purpose a flawe of winde 
out of the northeast. 
J W. and draue wyth the wether (ἐφερομεία) 
vie ΤᾺΣ and were caryed away. 
\ BB. and were dryuen with the weather. 
W. and we were caryed beneth a litle yle. . . tocome 
by the hoat: (ens exe gn). 
viG~ ἃ απὸ wera evnderahtle yle.  ἴο get the boat 
| δ bunt we were curyed enfoan Ile... to come by a 
boat, 
| W. ondergiiding the shyp .. . they let slip the 
wa. vessel (τὸ σκεῦος). 


i vndergrding the ship... the vessel. 

> and made fast the shippe . . . @ vessel 

W. and to haue gayned this iniurie and losse (xs: 
dyes), 


( so shulde ye haue gained this hurt and losse 
vel (=haue snued the losse by auoiding the danger— 
mary. note). 
Bo onemther to haue brought vnto vs this harme and 
losse, 
. were caried to and froin the Adriatical sea (di gape 
on 0 μένων) 


~ 
me 
. 


were caryed to & froin the Adriatical sen 

were saylung in Adrian. 

they committed the ship (italics) (s+) 

they comnatted the ship (tahes). 

they committed themselwes (smaller type) 

should fle away. 

shulde flee away. 

should runne away. 

on broken peers (both words in italics) (1a. τινῶν 
τῶν ἀπο, κ τ.λ.). .. that they came all safe 

on certeine pucces (pieces in italics)... 3% thes 
came all safe. 

on broken pecees . . . that they escaped all 

V. the Barbamans . the showre which appeared (τον 
ὑετὸν τὸν ἐφεστωτα.)} 

ἱ . the Barbarians . .. the present showre. 

, yestraungers .. . the present rayne. 

W. ἃ fewe stickes, 

v.3 {i a nomber of stickes {φρυγάνων τι rants). 

B, ἃ bondell of stickes. 
{a the wurme (τὸ θηριον), 
v4 


get ee get tent 
pe Pas 


sess act se a Nas ὩΕΊΝ 
< 


- 
wv 
. 


yal 


--- 
— ~ 
ww 


W 


2s 


--- “᾿ 
“αὶ 


(the worme, 
B the beast. 


*The sive of page in the copy before the present writer 
(Brit. Mus, O. 17. b. 8) is 9} by Gy inches ; 

¢ Some of these are said to be from the French Bible of A. 
Davodeau, published at Geneva earlier in the same year 


disputed by A}. Pollard in his art: on W. Whittingham in the Ϊ 1 Whittingham’s translation 3s included in Bagster’s δ ηυέδῃ 
u 


Dict. of Nat. Biography. 


exapla, from which we quote it 
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,/+ few peculiarities of spelling may be noticed. 
lhe desire to economize space, as shown in the 
freyuent contractions, even of short words lke 
‘ina’ (man), ‘14’ (1an), has led to the reduction 
of double consonants and diphthongs—in many 
instances, to single letters. ‘Mhus we find “delt,’ 
‘hel,’ ‘ wildernes,’ ‘ contunded,’ ‘ thoght,’ and many 
more of a like hind. 

A 4to edition of the Genevan Bible, printed at 
Geneva in 1570, by Jolin Crispin, professes to he 
the second edition; but’ Pocock has shown that 
this title really belongs to one issued at Geneva in 
fohu without any printers name, the OT bemy 
dated 1562 and the ΝῚ 1501. 9 The first edition 
pee in Kneland was one in small folio, with 

tomian type, issued in 1576 by Lachard Bar kar (see). 
An edition of the metrical version of the Psalms by 
Sternhold and Hopkins was prepared for binding up 
along with this. Later on, in 1578, we find the Book 
of Common Prayer, somewhat garbled, printed in 
the same volume with the Genevan Bible. 

No other change need be noticed, except the 
partial displacement of the Genevan ΝΠ by a fresh 
version, made in 1576, by Lamence Tomson, a 

rivate secretary of Sir Francis Walsingham. 
lomson closely tollowed Beza, putting ‘that? tor 
the dle by whieh Beza had rendered the Greck 
article. Thus, in din ly we have ‘that Word? tor 
‘the Word.” 'Tomson’s notes were more pro- 
nonneedly Calvinisiie than before. His NT was 
often bound up with the Genevan OT, and, as a 
separate book, is δα κί to have been prefered to 
the other. 


vi ELIZAKETHAN.—The Bishops’ Bible,— It. was 
not ἰὼ be eapected that the Elizabethan Tishops 
should acquiesce m the popularity of the Genevan 
Version, lis Calvinism, if we inay judee fiom 
Whitgift’s example Jater on, misht have been 
tolerated by them, but not its hostility to their 
oflice. Accordingly, a move Was made by Areh- 
bishop Parker tor a new translation, or rather for 
ἃ fresh yevision of that contained in the Great. 
Bible. ‘The steps taken can be followed, with tair 
certainty, in the Parker Correspondenee. There is 
extant a letter, dated Nov. 26, addressed by the 
aichiishop to Sir Wilham Cee. "This is refered, 
in the Calendar of State Papers, to the yeu 1566. 
But if, as Pocock suggests, it should be placed a 
year earher, it would present to us one of the first 
acts in the proceedings. ΠΟ in’ this letter the 
archbishop not only acquaimts Coed with his plans, 
but ashs the busy statesman (out of compliment, 
we may well suppose) to undertake some portion of 
the translation. ‘The general pruneiple on which 
the work was to be carted out, was for certain 
books to be assigned to mdaividual bishops, or other 
biblical scholars, who should work on the text of 
the Great Bible as them basis, and (ransmut their 
portions, when finished, to the primate, for his 
final revision. 

The dceiects of such a scheme were obvious. 
There was no meeting tovether tor the discussion 
of various rendetinges. No provision was made to 
secure uniformity of style. The final revision to 
be expected from one with so much business on 
hand as eee Parker, one not specially dis- 
tinguished asa scholar, and one who iu moreover, 
reserved certain books as his own particular share, 
was not likely to be Uhorough, even it deputed 
in part to other learned men. Aceordimely, we 
are not surprised to find traces of haste, ui not of 
negligence, in the work. Thus the revision of 
Kings and Chronicles was despatehed by Bishop 
Sandys in about seven weeks. Δα an incentive to 
dihgence, the initials of each contributor were to 
be printed at the end of the books undertaken by 
hin, Comparing these with a list seat by Parker 
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to Cecil, Oct. 5th, 1568,* we can identify nearly 
all the workers with fair certumty. 

According to this list, the archlnshop himself undertook, 
besides Pretaces and other mtroductory matter, Genesis, Exo. 
dus, Matthew, Mark, and 2 Cor.-Hebrews inclusive. Andrew 
Puapbon, prebetdary of Canterbury (a@ conjectural expansion, 
supported by the imtials AP. C., of the single word ‘Cantu- 
aia"), had Leviticus, Numbers, Job, and Proverbs. The Bishop 
of Excter (Wm. Alley) had Deuteronomy. The Bishop of St. 
Davids (Rd. Davies) had Joshua-2 Kings t The Bishop of 
Woreester (Edwyn Sandys) had 3 and 4 kings and Chronicles. 
Andicw Perne, Master of Peterhouse and Dean of Ely (a con- 
τοῦ ΑἹ inference, like the former, by help of the imtials A. P. 
£, trom ‘Cantubrigiw’), had Ecclesiastes and Canticles. The 
Bishop ot Norwich @ohn Parkhurst) shared the Apocryphal 
boohs with the Bishop of Chichester (Wm Bailow). The Bishop 
of Winchester (Rt. Lorne) had Isaiah-Lamentations ; the Bishop 
ot Lachbeld and Coventry (i. Bentham) taking the rest of the 
Greater Prophets. The Minor Prophcts fell to the Lishop of 
London (Edmund Grindal). The Bishop of Peterborough (Ed, 
Scambler) took Luke and John; the Bishop of Ely (θ΄ Cov) 
Acts and Romans; the Dean of Westminster (Gabriel Goodman) 
1 Connthians, and the Bishop of Lancoln (N. Bullingham) the 
General Lpistics and the Revelation. 

10 will be noticed that Parker's lst omits the Book of Psalms. 
The initials appended to thus book in the Bible itself are T. B, 
supposed by Strype to designate Thomas Becon, formerly one 
of Cranmer » Chaplains, atte: wards a prebend ary of Canterbury. 
The Psalmy had in fact been originally assigned to πα 
Geste, Bishop of Rochester; and af the revised rendering had 
heen made by him on the principles he docs not scruple to 
avow,} the work might well need to be sent on to some other 
scholar tor corrcetion Δ difficulty 1s also caused by the tact 
that {he mitials at the end of Damel, T.C L, dy not appear to 
correspond with the‘) Lich and Covent! of the lst — But the 
e\planation of Burnet is a plausible one, that Thomas Bentham, 
Mishop of Lichfield and Coventry (1500 .- 1.2}. 15 πη in both 
eases, the contusion of 1 and To bemg casy , aud that he was 
accustomed to sign himself ‘Covent and Lich.,’ reversing the 
usual order. 


By these united efforts there was produced, in 
1568, from the press of Richard Jugee, dwelling 
in St. Pauls Churchyasd, what well deserved the 
designation by which it was often known, ‘ the 
Bible ot lJareest volume.’s The title- pave is 
Chiefly occupied by an ornamental border, having 
Within at, on an oblong label at the top, ‘The 
hohe Bible,’ ||} and m the centre, within an oval, a 
portrait of queen Elizabeth: above it, the royal 
arpis; beneath, mm three lines, the teat Mou me 
pudet . . . eredenti trom Ro 110, ΤΊ next three 
leaves have ‘A Preface into the Bible folowynge,’ 
by Arehlishop Parker. ‘The fifth, siath, and part 
of the seventh leaves are taken up with Cranmer’s 
‘prologue or preface.” Other preliminary matter 
follows, eatendmye to the twenty-siath Jeal, Genesis 
beginning on the twenty-seventh. One interesting 
wint among the subjects treated of in the Intro- 
uction, peculint, we believe, to this Bible, 1s the 
aution to ministers agamst heedlessly reading 
aloud words or plnases which might sound obyec- 
tionable. Certain ‘scmy circles’ aie used as maths 
to denote what. “may be left vnread in the publique 
reading to the people’ This serupulousness, 
which would have satistied Selden, might well have 
been eatended to the designs used for initial let- 
lers; some of which (notably that at the beginning 
of Hebrews m the ed. of 1572) would he more 
appropriate for an edition of Ovid's AMrtamocphoses 
than foran English Bible. Besides the copperplate 
engraving of Elizabeth aheady nenbontel there 
is one of the Earl of Leicester at the beginning of 
Joshua, and another of Sir Wim. Ceeil (to represent 
hing David ὃ at the beginning of the Bk. of Psalms, 


* Printed in the Correspondence of Archbishop Pai her (Varker 
Socn ty), pp 385, 83b. 

1 ‘Thotas, 2 Samuel. 

}* Where in the New Testament,’ he writes to the archbishop, 
‘one piece of a Psilm ws reported, 1 trinslate atin the Psalm 
accordniy to the translation thetcof in the New Testament, tor 
the wvoding of the offence that may arise to the people upon 
diveise translations,’- Purker Corresp po 250, 

δ} the copy before the present writer (Brit) Mus. 1. e. 2) the 
sive of page ts [01 by 104 inches 

Some copies have the additional words: ‘conteyning the 
olde Test νι αὐ and the newe.’ 

“πὸ note is on the ufteeuth leaf, sgued * 1, next after the 
hist of *taultes escaped Ὁ 


rer errr | 
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The ‘ other perusal,’ of which Parker had assured 
Cecil that the travail of the Revisers would have 
the benefit, showed itself in an amended edition, 
published by Jugge, in 4to, the followmg year, 
with the brief title, ‘The holt Bible” But only 
negligent use had been made of the criticisms 
called forth. Some interesting specimens of these, 
by a schoolmaster named Laurence, have been 
fortunately preserved by Strype,* and the way in 
which they were incotporated in the edition of 
1569 shows strikingly the want of care exercised. 
‘wo examples must suffice. In Mt 2s" the tra- 
ditional rendering of ἀμερίμνους, namely ‘harmless,’ 
had been retained. Laurence pointed out that 
‘careless’ (in the sense of seczrus) was rather the 
word, But he must have been surprised to find 
himself taken so literally that in 14569 the render- 
ing appeared, ‘We will make you careless.’ Again, 
in Mt 21 the RNevisers, following the Great Lible 
in preference to the Genevan, had rendered κατά- 
σχωμεν ‘let us enjoy’ instead of ‘let us tahe’ (LV). 
Laurence found tault. with this, on the ground that 
the original signified ‘let us take possession ΟἹ 
seysyn (seizin) upon.” In the edition of 1569, and 
in every subsequent one, this appeared as ‘let us 
season upon his inheritance’ (Ssease on’? in AV οἱ 
1611). | 

The most singular pait of the matter is that, 
while corrections (of whatever value) were freely 
admitted into the second edition of 1569, the {πιῶ 
of 1572 went back τῇ many palticulars to the first. 
A few examples will make this clear. For brevity, 
the editions may be denoted hy A, B, C. 

In Gn S624in A Anah isa woman. ‘she fedde’; πὶ 1}, correctly, 
aanan: She tedde 3’ C goes bach to ‘she '--In Jg¢ 610 A reads, 
‘ye that dwell by Middin’ ΟΝ ‘that sit on rich carpets’), 
B ‘ye that syt vppermoste in mdgment’?; C goes back to A.— 
In Mt 15° A has ‘by the pevit that lis offered} of me, thou shalt 
be helped’; B ‘what gatl soeuet shold haue come of me’; 
© avrees with A —In Lk 2° A hhas ‘and this Grst taxing was 


made’; B ‘this taxing was the trst and exeeuted when,’ ete 5 


’ 
© goes back to A In Ac fl A and ( have “Ὁ Theophilus’, 
B ‘deare Theophilus '"—In Ae 74 A and © have “1 hane seene, | 
hane peene’; 1 hance perfecth) sene '—In 1 Τὰ 15 A has ‘a 


natural sonne’; Bf his naturall sonm ἦς C gees back to A. 


The edition of 1572, moreover, exhibited two 
versions of the Psalms in parallel columme : that of 
the Revisers themselves, and that from the Great 
Lible. Many subsequent editions appeared, Dore 
(Old Bibles, p. 239) enuinerates nmeteen in all, 
from 1568 to J606 inclusive; Pocock seventeen, 
speaking doubtfully also of one of these, as never 
seen by him, an awleged folio of 1000. The British 
Museum Catalogue does not show this last, nor yet 
an 8vo (included by Dore) οἱ 1577. 

The Bishops’ Bible appeats never to have received 
the royal sanction. Varker, mdeed, in lis letter 
of Oct. 5th, 1568, before quoted, tried to procme, 
through Sir Wim. Cecil, such a mark of recognition. 
‘The printer,’ he writes, “hath honestly done his 
dibgence. 14 your honour would obtain of the 
Queen's Highness that this edition might be 
licensed and only commended in public reading in 
churches, to diaw to one unitormity, it were no 
great cost to the most parishes, and a relief to him 
for his vreat. charges sustamed.’ But, so far as is 
known, the application was unsuccessiul Aecord- 
ingly, the claim to be ‘set foorth by aucthoritee,’ 
made by the editions of 1574 and 1575, must be 
referred to the sanction of Convocation, given 
in 1571. The Constitutions and Canons Eeclesias- 
tical of that year expressly ordain that ‘every 
archbishop and bishop should have at his house 
a copy of the holy Bible of the largest volume as 


* Life of Parker, ed. 1821, vol ii) p. 253 — It has been con- 
jectured, with much probability, that the Laurence mn ques- 
thon,‘ ἃ man in those times of great fame for lis knowl dge mn 
the Greek,’ was Thomas Lawrence, appointed head-master of 
Shrewsbury in 1568. 

¢ See Pocock’s art. in the Bibliographer, vol. i. p 113, where 
more examples are given. 
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lately printed at London.’ A like injunction was 
laid upon cathedrals. aud, ‘as tar asx it could be 
convemently done,’ upon all churches.* 

vin. ROMAN Catnhoiic.—lt was not likely that 
English Roman Cathohes should continue unmoved 
by this untiring work in translating the Bible. 
very fresh version made by scholars of the 
Reformed Church was a tacit reflexion on them for 
making none. Accordingly, it was resolved by the 
leading members of the newly founded English 
College at Dou, that this remoach—so far as 
they admitted it to be a ieyroxch—should be 
wiped away. The moving spit in this under- 
taking, as in the foundation οἱ the college itself, 
was Dr. William Allen,t made cardinal atterwards 
in 1587. But the actual work of making the new 
translation devolved almost entirely on Dr. Gregory 
Martin, a native of Maxtield in Sussex, who had 
been one of Sir Thomas White’s first batch of 
students at St. John’s Collese, Oxtord, in 1557. 
Having chosen to forsake Oxtord for Douai, he 
was mide by Allen the teacher of Hebrew and 
Tiblical hiteratme there. Dr. Willian Reynolds, 
formerly of New Colleze, Oxtord, Richard Bristow, 
a Worcester man, and others, touk a share in the 
work of 1evision. 

Anud such circumstances, recalling in some 
measure the ongin of the Genevan version, the 
translation hnown as the Rhemes and Doway took 
its ase. The entie Bible appears to have been 
ready for issue together. But, owing to want of 
funds, a portion only could be published at a time 
The NT was properly given the preference, and 
appeared in 1582 with the following title :— 

‘The | Nevy Testament | ot lesvs Christ, brane! 
lated faithfvily unto English | ovt of the authentiea 
Latin, according to the best corlreeted copies of the 
sume, diliventhy conterred vvith | the Greeke and 
other editions in divers Janguaves: vvith | Argu- 
nents Of bookes and chapters, annotaltions, and 
othe: necessaric helpes, for the better vnder|stand- 
ing of the text, and specially for the disconerie of 
the Corrvptions of dimers late translations, and 
jor | cleernmye the Controversies in religion, of these 
daies.—In the English College of Rhemes. . . . 
Printed at Rhemes | by John Fogny | 1582 | cam 
privelequo? 

The volume is in a convenient 4to size,§ printed 
τι clear-cut Ronan type, no black letter bemg 
used, In some respects the arrangement of the 
KV is anticipated. The text is broken up into 
panigiaphs, not verses. Dut the verse numeration 
isgpiven in the mner margin, an obelus being ple- 
fixed to the beginning of cach verse. Quotations 
from the ΟἽ are printed in italics, At the head 
of each chapter is an ‘Argument,’ and ‘ Annota- 
tions’ at the end. 

Ot the preluminary matter, the long Preface lo 
the Reader, occupying leaves ἂν 1]- αν, well merits 
attention. ‘The wiiters address themselves to three 
special points: (1) the translation of the ΠΠ0}Υ 
Seriptures into the vernacular, and, in partieulu, 
into English; (2) the reasons why the present 
velsion is made from the Vulgate ; (3) the principles 
on Which the translators have proceeded. They 
do not publish their translation ‘yvpon erroneous 
opinions of necessitie that the holy se:ptares 
should alwaies be in oul mother tongue, or that 
they ought or were ordained of God to be read 

* Cardwell, Synodatia, i 115. 

t Allen was born m= 1532 ab Roysall in Laneashue; entered 
Queen's Collere, Oxford, in 117 Ηὀ founded the scminary at 
Doug in Loos, and removed with it to Rheuns in 1573, when 
dist bances in Flanders nade Douai unsafe He died at Rome 

Γι 
eee the art by Thompson Cooper in the Dict. of Nat, 
Buogpaphy. Martin and Bristow both died of consumption at a 
compiuratively carly age. 

§ In the copy before the present writer (Brit. Mus, 1008. o. 9) 
the page meusures δὲ by Θά iiches. 
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indifferently of all... . but vpon special con- 
sideration of the present time, stute and condition 
of our country.’ Holy Church, while ποὺ en- 
couraging, had not absolutely forbidden such 
versions. Using the freedom thus lett, divers 
learned Catholics, since Luther’s revolt, had 
already translated the Scriptures into the mothe: 
tonzues of vanous nations of Europe; yet still 
repudiating the notion that all people alike might 
indifferently read, expound, and talk of them. 

That the Latin Vulgate should have been taken 
as the basis of their work, in preference to any 
Gieck teat, is defended on the grennd of its 
antiquity, of its freedom from the discrepancies 
vinble in MSS of the Greek, and of its having 
been defined as exclusively authentic by the 
Council of Trent. Usually it would be found that 
the Vulgate agreed with the received text of the 
Greek; and where that was not. so it would prob- 
ably be found in accord with readines relegated to 
the margin, but not necessanly of less authority 
on that account. The issue, we think, within ten 
years of the date of this Pretace, of the Siatane 
edition of the Vulgate in 1590, and the Clementine 
in 1592, with the momentous corrections of ‘piel 
Vilia,’ as Bellarmin ealled them,* must have oi 
ashoch dillicult.tor these apologists to withstand. 

As regards the style ot them taauslation, the 
Rhemists profess to have had one sole object. m 
view, ‘This was, without partiality and without 
licence, to express the sense of the Vulgate with 
the least pos-able change of forme; ‘contmually 
heeping ourselves as near as is possible to our text, 
and to the very words and phiases which by Jong 
use are made venerable 2. . [not doubting] that 
all sorts of Catholic renders willin shot time think 
that familiar which at the fist may seem strange.’ 
In carrying out this principle it is inevitable that 
some fehemous phrases and tums of expression 
should be hit upon im the course of a Jong work. 
‘A palpable mount? (Lle 12") as better than ‘the 
mount that micht be touched” of the AV. In the 
first chapter of James alone it is to the Rhemish 
Version this we owe Suphradeth not? (v.89), ‘nothing 
doubting ’(v.§), ‘the engrafted word? (vy #4), bridleth 
not? (vi). As Phimptre has pomted out, so great 
an authority as Bacon (OF the Pacification of the 
Church) goes out of his way to praise the Rhenmusts 
for having restored Schamty? to the place from 
which Tindale had ousted it in favo of ‘love.’ 
In particular, the closeness with which the trans- 
lators hept to the Vuleate helped to save them 
from that needless variation i the rendering of 
the same or coenate words, Which isan undoubted 
blenush m the AV. Thus, while δικαιοῦν is cor- 
rectly rendered in out version ‘to justify,’ δίκαιος 
and δικαιοσύνη are more often than not. represented 
by ‘righteous? and Sighteousness.’ 4 Once more, 
the antiquity of the MSS from which the Vulvate 
translation was made canses its readings at tumes 
to accord with the results of the highest eritical 
scholarship. It will follow that) the Rhemush 
version occasionally comes newer our RV than 
does that of hing James. ‘Thus in Mt 5" the 
clauses, interpolated from the parallel passage in 
St. Luke, which find no place in the RV, are 
ΠΥ omitted in the Mhemish. So, too, this 
fatter agrees With the IV in reading ‘Christ’? tor 
‘God? ind P38". 

But, when every allowance of the hind is made, 
the tact remains that, to ordinary English renders, 
the translation in question must otten have seemed 
one into an unknown tongue. What clse could 

* See the passages quoted by Westcott in his article on ‘ The 
Vuleate’ in Smith's DB, vol. m1. pp. 1706, L707 

ft see Moulton, p 187, where more examples are given. 

tSecan article in The Month, June 1ls07, pp. 678, 679, The 


Writer appeos to think that χα εἰροτονήσαντες, in Ac 1453, should 
be translited ‘ by imposition of hands.’ 


have been thought of such specimens as these: 
‘J wil not drinke of the generation of the vine’ 
(Lk 22%); ‘the passions of this time are not 
condigne to the gloric to come’ (Ro 8) ; ‘For our 
wiestling is... against Princes and Potestats, 
against. the rectors of the world of this darkenes, 
against. the he ituals of wickedness in the cclestials’ 
(ph 6); ‘But he exinamited himself’ (Ph 27); 
‘Yet are they turned about with a little sterne, 
whither the violence of the director wil’ (Ja 3+) Ὁ" 

In 1508 the Enghsh College returned from Rheims 
to their old quarters at Douai, and completed their 
biblical labours by the issue, in 1609 and 1610, of 
two volumes, containing the OT and Apocrypha. 
Insize, type, and general execution, they closely re- 
semble the volume of the Ν᾿ published nearly thirty 
years befoie. The title is: ‘The | Hohe Bible | 
Kaithfvlly trans-|lated into English, | ovt of the 
avthentical | Latin | Diligently conferred with the 
Hebrew, Greeke, | and other Editions in diners 
languages. | With Argvments of the Bookes, and 
Chapters: | Annotations: Tables: and othe 
helpes, | for better vnderstanding of the text: fot 
discouerie of | corrvptions in some late transla- 
tions: and | for clearing controversies in Ieligion. | 
.... Printed at. Doway by Lavrence Wellam, | at 
the signe of the holie Lambe. | M DC.1x.’ The first 
volume extends to the end of Job. The second 
volume, bearmg a similar title, and the date 
M.DC.X., comprises from Psalms to 4 Msdras. A 
pretace to ‘the right welbeloved English Reader’ 
goes over much the same ground as that prefixed 
to the Rhemes NT, but more eursorily, beme only 
about half the length ot theother. ‘The hindrances, 
Which had delaved the appearance of the work, had 
wll proceeded from ‘one general cause, our poore 
estate mo πο. The arguments for trans- 
lating fiom the Vulgate aie re-stated. The reten- 
tion of Latins, or original forms of words, is 
detended. Ut English Protestants keep ‘Sabbath,’ 
*Ephod, * Pentecost,’ ‘ Proselyte,’ and the like, why 
not § Prepuce, * Pasch,’  Avimes,’ ‘ Breades of ΤΊ ὦ- 
position,’ ‘Holocaust,’ and others of the same kind ? 

This uneomprominng principle gradually give 
way. In 1749-50, and again in 1768-4, editions of 
the Doway OT and the Rhemes NT, each edition 
in five vols. d2mo, were published by Richard 
Challoner, Bishop of Debra, in partibus, with the 
assistance of Willan Gaieen, afterwards President 
of the Collese at Douwu, and Walton, atterwaids 
γα Apostolic of the northern district of England. | 
As thus revised, itassubistantially the version used 
at the present day by English-speaking Roman 
Catholies, In Cardinal Wiseniin’s opinion, ‘though 
Challoner did well m altering many too decided 
Latinisms, he weakened the language considerably 
by destroying inversion ©. . und by the insertion 
of particles where not needed.’ 

The nature and extent of these changes may be 
judged of by a comparison of a few passages from 
the older and newe1 versions, side by side with the 
RV of 1885 :— 


1609-10. 


fk [(248}°1!) Adeo- 
datusthesonne ot the 
Fore stabroderer ... 


1763-4 1885 
Adeodatustheron Elhanan the son 


of Forest an em- ofJuare-oregim§ 
broidcrer . .. 


* See now especially ὦ, G. Carleton, The Part af Rheims in 
the Mako of the Hnglih Bible. Oxf 1902 

t See the art) on ‘Challoner’ by Thonipson Cooper in the 
Det of Nat. Booaphy, Challoner was born at Lewes im 1601, 
and died in 178L Πι» parents were Protestant dissenters 
Lut, losing tas father in infancy, he was brought up in Roman 
Cathohe tamshes, and sent to Douat in 1704 

1 Cotton, dthemes and Dowty, p 49 n, specifies, as an 
additional fault, Challoner’s excessive tondness for ‘that’ ag 
equiy viaut to who,’ ‘whom,’ ‘whieh? 

ὁ Orequn, ‘weavers’ (thought by Kennicoté to be a tran. 
seriber’s tusertion trom the latter end of the verse), evidently 
sugperted the polymutarius, ‘broderer,’ of the Vulgate. Want 
of space forbids any attemptata commentary on these passages 


a ne ee eee 
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1609-10. 


2 Es (Nehj 917 and 
gaue the head to 
returne to their ser- 
uitude. 


Job 2613 and his 
hand being the mid- 
wife, the winding 
Rerpent i brought 
forth. 


Ps 67 [68]15 16 The 
mountane of God a 


1763-4 


and get the head 
to return to thcir 
bondage. 


and his artful hand 
hath brought forth 
the winding  ser- 
pent. 


The mountain of 
God is a tat moun- 


and appomnted a 
Captain to returm 
to ther bondage 
(mary. ). 


His hand hath 
Pierced the swift 
serpent. 


A mountain of 
God is the moun- 


fat mountanc. A tain <A curdled tain of Bashan, An 
mountane crudded mountain, a fat Ingh mountain is 
as cheese, a fatte mountain Why the mountain of 
mountane. Why suspect ye cndicd Bashan Why look 
suppose you crudded mountains? yeaskunce, ye high 
mountanes? mountains ? 

Jor 50) Therefore Therefore — shall Therefore the 
shall the dragons draconsdwell there wild beasts of the 
dwe) with the foolish with the fig-fauns desert with the 
murderers wolves (Ich. ‘howl- 


ing creatures’)shall 
dwell there. 


The free manner in which Challoner borrowed 
from the AV (itself enriched by earlier bor: owings 
from the Rhemes and Doway version) has heen 
often remarked. <A tew verses will suffice in 
iustration. 


Ro 818 For T reckon that the δ θεὰ of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory to come, that 
shall be revealed 1n us. 

Eph 612 For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers; against the rulers of the 
world of this darkness 5 against the spirits of wickedness in the 
high places, 

Ph 26 7 Who being in the form of God thought it not robbery 
to he equal with God . But debased himself 

He 1816 And do not forget to do good and to impurt, for by 
such sacrifices God's favour 1s obtamcd 


viii. THe ‘AUTHORIZED.’ —The so-called Autho- 
rized Version of 1011 had its origin in the Hampton 
Court Conference, held on Jan. 14th, 16th, and 18th, 
1604. On the second of these days, one of the four 
representatives of the Puritan party, Dr. Jolin 
Reynolds, President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, a learned and temperate divine, ‘moved 
His Majesty that there might be a new translation 
of the Bible,’ * alleging in support of his request 
the presence of many faults in the existing ones. 
It is not likely that much would have come of the 
motion, but for its happening to chime in with the 
mood of the king. Ne caustic remark of Ban- 
croft, Bishop of London, that “if every man's 
humour should be followed, there would be no end 
of translating,’ probably indicates the spirit. in 
which the proposal would have heen received by 
his party geneially. But, while they were content 
to let the matte: drop, James was thinking out his 
plans for carrying Dr. Reynolds’ suggestion into 
efivct. By July of that year we find him writing 
to the Bishop of London, informing him that he 
had made out a list of fifty-iour learned divines, 
to whom the work he had at. heart might be suit- 
ably entrusted. Healsodrew up, for the guidance 
of the workers, a paper of instructions, too long to 
be given here in full, t but containing rome sensible 
rules. In this he :equires the bishops to see that 
provision be made, where necessary, for those cn- 
gayed on the task of translation. The king’s letter, 
dated July 22nd, 1604, was communicated hy Bishop 
Bancroft £ to his brother prelates on the 3ist. In 
this letter king James speaks of having already 


*Sum and Substance of the Conference... by William 
Barlow, dean of Chester, reprinted in Cardwell’s History of 
Conferences, i. 187, 188 

tft may be seen m Cardwell’s Doctanentary Anuals, ed 
1844, pp. 145, 146, 

t Bancrott was appomted to the see of Canterbury at the 
latter end of 104. Whitgift having died in February of that 
year, Bancroft discharged in the interval some of the archi- 
episcopal duttes. 
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appointed ‘cerlun Jenrned men, to the number of 
tour and fifty, for the translating of the Bible.’ 
But, for some unexplained reason, the scheme did 
not come into operation till 1607. Possibly the 
death of some of those selected, or the ditliculty of 
providing for the maintenance of others, may 
have caused the delay. However, by 1607 all was 
in working order. A list of the companies of 
revisers was issued, together with a paper of rule: 
to be observed in the conduct of the work. 
Bancroft, no doubt, had a hand in drawing up both 
these documents. The most important of the rules 
were the following : *— 
1 The ordinary Bible read in the church, commonly called 
‘the Bishops’ Bible,’ to be tollowed, and as little 
altered as the truth of the orginal will μετ τι 


HY. The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, videlicet, the 
word ‘church’ not to be Gaulatel ‘cone ceation,’ 


253 


etc, 
VI. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the 
explanation of the Hebrew or Gieek words . 

VITT Every particular man of each company to take the 
saine chapter or ya ea and having translated or 
amended them severally by hunself, where he thinketh 
good, all to meet together, confer what they have 
done, and agree for their parts what shall stand 

As each company finished one book, they were to send it to 
the other companies for their carcful consideration. Where 
doubts prevarled as to any passage of speal obscurity, letters 
were to be sent to ‘any leatned man in the land’ for his judg- 
ment Finally, ‘three or four of the most aneient and grave 
divines in either of the universities, not employed in translat- 
ing,’ were to be ‘ overseers of the translations us well Hebrew ag 
Greek ’ 

It will be seen at once how much more effectual 
were the provisions made for securmy accuracy 
and thoroughness in the work than those devised 
by Parker and his ecoadjutors for the Bishops’ 
Bible. 

The lists of translators which have been pre- 
served offer some dithcullies. The king, in his 
letter before referred to, speaks of the workers 
appointed as numbering fifty-four, Burnet’s list, 
Which he obtained from the papers of one of the 
company engared in the work, gives only forty- 
seven names. The discrepancy may be accounted 
for by the death of members (as in the ease of Mr. 
lively, who died in May 1605), or some of the 
other changes to be looked for in a period of thiee 
years, Wood ah ies two additional names—— those 
of Dr. John Aghionby, Prineipal of St. Edmund's 
Hall, and Dr. Leonard Hutton, Canon of Christ 
Church. Others inay still remain to be discovered. | 

The entire body was divided into six groups or 
companies, of which two held their mectings at 
Westminster, two at Cambridge, and two at 
Oxford. Some uncertainty being allowed for, the 
lists are as follows :- - 


Finsr WESrMinsTER CoMPany, 
(Genesis- 2 Kinga). 


(1) Dr. Laneclot Andrewes, Dean of Westminster; Master of 
Pembroke Hall, Camb , 1589-1005, Bishop of Winchester, 1019.- 
0 (2) Dr John Overall, Dean of δὺ Paul’k; Master of St. 
Catherine's Hall, Camb , 1598 1607 5; Regius Professor of Paints, 
1590-1607; Bishop of Norwich, 1618-0 (9) Dr Hadrian a 
Saravia, best known as tho friend of Hooker; b at ΠῚ “ἰὴ on 
Arto, L531, made Professor of Divinity at Leyden, 1osJZ 5 τς 


* They will be found in Cardwell’s Synodalia, ed ISth 1 pp 
145,146 Cardwell took them trom Burnet, who ‘himself took 
his list from a copy belonging orginally to Bishop Ravis ’ 

+ Mr. J. S. Cotton has kindly referred the present writer to 
Clark's Register of the Univ. of Oxford (ONE Mist Sov 1897, u. 
141), where a dispensation from the statutable exercises for Lhe 
degree of 1).1) 18 granted to Arthur Lakes, 14th May 1605, 
‘hecause engaged on the translation of the Nom London.’ 
Arthur Lake, or Lakes, wasat this time Masterot St Cross, after- 
wards Bishop of Bath and Wells A simular dispensation, for a 
hke reason, dated 6th May 1608, 33 granted to John Harmar, In 
the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, under 11th Apr. 
1605, mention 15. made by Bishop Bison, writing to Sir Thomas 
Lake, See, of State, of Dr George Ryves, Warden of New College, 
ay a translator. This τοῖς also we owe to Mr Cotton. The 
names of Lakes and Ryves are new The three dates given are 
Interesting as furnishing evidence that some of the translators, 
at least, had got to work as early as the spring of 1606, 


A ene ὕ.. .. 
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corporated D.D. at Osford, 1590; Prehendary of Cantarburv, | snatric. from University Coll., 1575; Fellow of All Souls’, 1580; 


953 d 161s (4) Dr Rochurd Choke, bellow of Chiisi's Coll, 
Cambridge , one of the six preachers at Canterbury, 1602, d 
1634. (δ) Dr John Leifield, or Layfield, Fellow of Trin Coil, 
Camb., 1655-1603, ‘Leetor πηι Grasew,’ 1698; Rector of St. 
Clement Danes, 1601-17; ἃ 1017, Noted for his skill wm archo- 
tecture (Collier, Jvecd Hust. ed. 1852, vi 337) (6) br Robert 
Tegh, or Tighe, Archdeacon of Middlesex, 160] ; incorporated 
at Oxford from Trin Coll, Cambridge, where he graduated in 
1682; d 1616. (7) ‘Mr Burleigh,’ probably Dr Francis Burley, 
one of the earliest Fellows of King James's Collave at Chelsea. 
(8) ‘Mr King,’ probably Geoffrey King, Fellow ot hang’s Coll, 
Cambridge, sueceedcd Dr. Robert Spalding as Koes Professor 
of Hebrew, 1007. (9) “Mr. Thompson,’ taken to be Hiehard 
Thompson, of Clare Hall, απ! ἴσο, called, from the land of 
his birth, Dutch Thompson; the frend of Casaubon and 
Scaler, (10) ‘Mr Beacwell,’ taken am dike manner to be 
Wilham Bedwell, scholar of Trin. Coll , Oxford, 1411, Rector of 
St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate Street, JOGL, tutor of Pocock 


Firnsr Camenipgn ("ΑΝ 
(1 Chron - Ecelesutstes) 


(11) Edward Lively, Fellow of Trin Coll, 1472 8; Regius 
Professor of Hebrow, Τοῦτο," ἃ 160% (1%) Da Johar Raeh ard- 
son, suceesnively Master of Peterhouse, 1009, and Trimts, 1615, 
Repius Protessor ot Divinity, 1007 17, previously Fellow of 
BEnunanuel (13) Dr. Laurence Chaderton, first Master of Em- 
manuel Coll, 1284-2, previoush Fellow of Christ's Coll. 
One of the four Puritan representatives at the Hampton Count 
Conference. (14) Mrancs Dillingham, ΕΠ of Chiist's Coll, 
1581. Praised tor his knewlcdge of Greek (15) Thomas Marri. 
gon, Viee- Master of Trin Uoll, 1611-01 (16) Dr Roger 
Andrewes, brother of the bishop, Master of Jesus Coll, TOL8-32 
(17) Dr Robert Spalding, ἜΠΙΟΝ of St Jolin's Coll, 1693 5 auc- 
ececded: Lavely as Reyiug Professor of ΠΕ ες 105, ἃ 1607? 
(18) Dr. Andiew Byng, Fallow (7) of Peterhouse. Regias Pro 
fessor of Hebrew, 1605 About 1605 a stall in the cathedral 
church of York to be kept tor hin; d 1651 


First ΟΥ̓ ΟΕ] Comeanys 
«ΤΠ αἰ -Malache) 


(19} Dr John Harding, σα“. Professor of Hebrew, ΤΩΙ Β 
and 1601-10, Canon ot Lincoln, Tun, Prosident of Magdalen 
Col, 1607, d tolO (Ὁ Dr lohn Rainelds, or Reyoolds, Dean 
ot Lincoln, 1598 , President of Corpus Christi Coll, 1i08, do lor 
Tha share in the Hamptoou Court Confercner hus been already 
mentioned (21) Dr Thoniid Holland, Fellow of Balliol, 1573 ; 
Regus Professor of Divinity, (0, Rector of NxrterCol , 1592, 
4 101 (2.9) Dr. Richard Khilbyve, Reetor of Lincoln Coll , 1090; 
Prebendary of Lancoln Cathedral, 160), Negius Professor of 
Hebrew, 1610, d 1620 0 (28) Dr Miles Sinith, student. of Corpus 
Christi Coll, about 156s, afterwards of Drasenose 5; Canon of 
Exeter, 1005 02 veshop of Gloucester, 101 24, d. 1621 To 
him, along with Bishop Bilson, the final revision of the work 
was entrusted, and he wrote fhe Preiavee (1) Dr Richard 
Brett, Fellow of Laneolii Coll, luse, Reetor of Quamnton, Bucks, 
1505; AQ τὸ Praised as an ΘῈ ΠΤ, "Ὦ; Mr Rachard 
Furelough, psehoka of New Coll, 1670, mecorporated at Cam 
bridge, 1581; Reetor of Bucknell, Oxon, 159! 


SECOND CAMBRIDGE COMPAAS, 
(The Apocrypha) 


(26) Dr John Duport, Follow of πὰ Coll, f580, Master, 
1690, Prebenduy of Bly, 10g, αἰ Το] 27) Dr William 
Branthwait, Fellow of Enunanuel, 1654, deputy Lady Margaret 
Professor of νος Master of Cams Coll, lose, ἃ 1080 
(28) Dr. Jeremiah Radel), Pellow of ‘Trim Coll (29) Di 
Samnel Ward, Lady Margaret Protessor of Divinity, 1028, Master 
of Sidney Susvex Coll, 1010 ad previously been seholar of 
Christ's and Fellow of Emmanuel One of the Luehsh repre: 
sentatives at the Synod of Dort: ἃ tte Guy Mr Andrew 
Downes, Fellow of St dohi's Coll, L571, Resins Professor ot 
(ireck, 1b8o 1625, ἃ dots He corresponded au Greek with 
Cusaubon, (1) Mr John Bow, Fellow of ΜΕ dotin’s Coll , 
1580; Greek Lecturer, 1581 0, Prebendars of Lily doto When 
the Apoervpha was finished, he yned the fast Cambie 
company at their urgent request. (07) Kobort Waid, of Ring's 
Col, Prebendary of Chichester; Kector of Bishop's Waltham, 
Hanipshire 

SECOND OALORD COMPANY 


(Gospels, lets, erclation). 


(838) Dr Thomas Ravis, Dean of Christ’ Church, 1596 160 , 
‘shop of Gloucester, 1605, of London, 1607, εἰ 1609.) (34) Dr 
George Abbot, Master of University Coll, 1597, Dean of Win 
chester, 1600; Archbishop of Canterbury, 161] 33, doce 
(3b) Dr. Richard Edes, student of Christ Church, lo71; Dean ot 
Worcester, 1597; cd 1002 As he died thus earls, some have 
thousht that Dr. James Montague, who succeeded him in the 
Deanery, was the ‘Mr. Dean of Worcester’ m Burnet'shist Wood 
gives, in place of Edes, Dr. John Aghonby, who was Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, 1601; ἃ, 1010. (46) Dr Giles Thompson, 


*The Cambndge Calendar (unotheial) gives los. Α touch- 
ine pleture of Lhe Close of this great seholar's lite--intevior asa 
Hebraist to Pocock alone—is reproduced, trom a contemporary 
funeral sermon, in Cooper 8 Athena Cantab 


inan of Windsor, 1602: Bishop of Gloucester, 101; ἃ 1612. 
(31) Sir Henry Savile, Warden of Merton Coll., 1585 ; Provost 
of ton, 18065 editor of St. Chrysostom, 1610-13; founder of 
the Savilan Chairs of Geometry and Astronomy; 4 1622, 
(38) Dr John Perrinne, or Perne, Fellow of St John’s College, 
1575, Kegius Professor of Greek, 1597-1615; Canon of Christ 
Church, 1604-15; d 1616. (39) ‘Dr Ravens,’ assumed to be 
Dr Ralph Ravens, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. ; Rector of Great 
Easton, Essex, 1605; ἃ, 1616. In his stead Wood gives the 
niume of Dr Leonard Hutton, Canon of Christ Church. (40) Dr. 
Jdohu Llarmar, Fellow of New College; Regis Professor of 
Grech, 1585 90; Head-Master of Winchester, 1688-05 ; Warden 
of Winchester, 1506-1013 ; d 1018, 


SECOND WESTMINSTER COMPANY. 
(Romans—- Jude) 


(41) Dr Willlam Ratlow, Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
1590, Dean of Chestar, 1602-5; Bishop of Lincoln, 1605-13; 
ἰ 1013 (45) “ἢν Hutchinson,’ taken to be Mr. Wilham 
Hutchinson, of St John’s Coll, Oatord , Archdeacon of At. 
Albans, 1581; Prebendary of St. Pan)’s, 1589; d. 1010, (43) Tr. 
John Spenser, President of Corpus Christi Coll, Oxford, 1607- 
14, Chaplun to James 1, and Fellow of Chelsea College ; d 
1614 (44) Dr Roger Fenton, Fellow of Pensbroke Nall, Cam- 
Dridge: Preacher of Gray's Inn, 1590, Prebendary of St Paul's, 
1600, ἃ 10 (0) * Mr Rabbet,” identified with Michacl 
Rabbet, BA ,of Trinity Coll, Cambudge, 1576, incorporated at 
Oxtord, Lb8t; Reetor of St Vedast's, 1004-17 5d 16300 (40) ‘Mr 
Sanderson,’ identified in like manner with Thomas Sandetson, 
Fellow of Balliol, 1585, Archdeacon of Rochester, 1606-14 ; 
Canon of St Pauls, 16113; ἃ 014 ὺ (47) Mr. Witham Dakins, 
Fellow of Trinity Coll , Cambridge, 1594; Professor of Divinity 
1) Gresham Coll , 100 4 ; d. 1607 


With such machinery prepared, the work went 
on apace. From an expression in the Translators’ 
Preface we may infer that their task took some- 
thiug Jess than three yeats mn completion. Con- 
trasting then own labours with those bestowed 
on the Septuagmt version, finished, according to 
tiadition, m seventy-two days, they say, ‘The 
work hath not been huddled up in seventy-two 
days, but hath cost the workmen, as light as it 
seemeth, the pains of twiee seven times seventy- 
two days and more’ Of the method of procedure 
we have an interesting glrpse left us by Selden.* 
‘The Translation in Kung James’ time,’ he writes, 
‘took an excellent way. That part of the Bible 
was given to him who was most exrcelilent in such 
a tongue (as the Apocrypha to Andrew Downes), 
and then they met together, and oue read the 
Tianslation, the rest holding in thet: hands some 
ible, ether of the Jenmned Tonzues, or French, 
Spanish, (taluun, Mc. : if they found any fault they 
spoke ; if not, he read on. The final preparation 
for the press seems to have been entrusted to six 
delegates, two fiom each centie.f Dr. Downes 
and Bois are mentioned by name as of the party, 
and the time thus ocvenpied 1s said to have been 
hine months, 

At Jength, in 16H, the volume appeared from 
the yress of Robert Barker, with this title: 
‘The | Holy | Bible, | Conteyning the Old Testa- 
ment, | and the New: | Newly Taanslated out of 
the Originall | tongues, & with the joimer Trans- 
lations | diligently compared and 1euised, by lus | 
Maicsties speciall cOmandement. | Appointed to be 
read mm Churches. | Imprinted at London by Robert 
bere Printer to the Kings | most Exeellent 

faicstie. | Anno Dom. 1011. The title oceupies 

the centre of a copperplate engraving, being 
flanked, right and Ieft, by figures of Moses and 
Aaron, and having the four ivangelists at the 
corners. Above is the Paschal Lamb, surrounded 
by Apostles; and below is wu pelican, symbol of 
piety. At the summit, mi Uebrew characters, is 
the sacred name of God; on either hand the sun 
and moon; the Holy Dove beneath; and at the 
Lottom ot the plute the artist’s signature, ‘C Boel 
fecit. in Richmont.’ 

The NT has a separate title, within a woodcut 

* Table Tali:, ed. 1868, p. 90. We owe the ref.to Dr Westcott, 


t Life of John Bow, by Dr. A. Walker, printed in Peck’s 
Desulerata curtosa. 
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border, representing, down one side, the tents and 
badges of the twelve tribes of Israel, and down 
the other the twelve Apostles. At the corner are 
the four evangelists with their emblems. 

The second title runs: ‘The | Newe | Testament 
of | our Lord and Sauior | Jesvs Christ | 4. Newly 
translated out of | the Originall Greeke: and with 
| the former Translations diligently | compared 
andrenised, by his | Maiesties speciall Com | mande- 
ment. | Imprinted | at London by Robert | Barker, 
| Printer to the | Kings most. Excellent | Maiestie. | 
Anno Dom. 1611. | cum Priuilegio.’ 

The first, or general, title 1s followed by the 
‘Epistle Dedieatorie’ (A 2-3), and this by ‘The 
Translators to the Reader? (A 23 verso ἰὼ 134 verso), 
Calendars, Tables to find Easter, and the like, 
oceupy the remamimg preluninary Jeaves. The 
text of this editi prineeps is in black letter. Head- 
Jines and summaties of the contents of chapters 
(the latter by Dr. Miles Smith) are in Roman 
letter. Words supphed, which would now be in 
italics, are insmall Roman.* Various head-pieces, 
initial letters, and other embellishments, fiom the 
Lishops’ Bible, the further reprinting of which was 
discontinued after 1606, were used again in this 
edition, The figure of Neptune is now found at 
the beginning of St. Matthew, and the crest and 
arms of Walsingham and Cecil are left on in the 
Psalms.) By what warranty the clanse ‘ Appointed 
to be read in Churches’ was inserted in the title is 
not easy to determine, ποῦς that there ean be 
found for it, so far as is known, ‘no edict. of Con- 
vocition, no Act of Parliament, no decision of the 
Privy Council, no royal proclamation’ = ‘The true 
eaplanation probably is that, as the new revision 
was meant to supersede the old Bishops’ Bible, it 
naturally took the place, and succeeded to the 
puivileges, of that work. But, as has been before 
mentioned, the Bishops’ Brble was ordered, by the 
Constitutions and Canons Heclesitstial of 1571, 
to be placed in all cathedrals, and, so far as it 
was practicable, in al] churches. Thus the new 
version was sunply the heir of the old. Tt may be 
remarked, in passing, that the clause is not fownd 
in the NT title of the editio pranecps, nor at all im 
the first Svo and some other early editions.§ Τὺ 
will be observed also that the ΟἽ and ΝῚ are 
spoken of in the general title as ‘newly Cranslated 
out of the ongimal tongues’; and the Preface 1s 
headed ‘the Vranslators to the Reader.” This 
might be thought a disegard of the very first of 
the hing’s Instructions. But we must bear in mind 
how the alternative word rersed was then used, 
as for instance in this very title. And the ‘'Trans- 
lators’ themselves, while content. to nse this deste- 
nation in their Preface, make it quite clear what 
their conception of their duty was in this respect. 
‘But it is πῃ fime to Jeave them,’ they SiLy, 
referring to Romanist objectors, ‘and to shew in 
brief what we proposed to om selves, and what. 
course we held in this our perusali and survey of 
the Bible. Truely (good Clnistian Reader) we 
never thought fiom the beginning, that we should 
need to make a new Translation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one... but to make a good 
one better, or out. of many good ones, one primeipall 
good one, not justly to be excepted against ; that 
hath been our indeavour, that our mark ἢ 

Whether or not the translators reached their 
mark, is now no matter of opinion: history bas 
spoken. Especially as a well ot Mnglish undetiled, 
drawing its waters in part. from yet older springs, 

* The copy used for this deseription is the one marked 466 
1 66) in the Library of the Liitish Museum, Size of page, 
16x 105 inches, 

t See Lottic, A Century of Bebles, 1872, p. Ὁ 

1 Eadie, τις 204. 


§ A list of those in which it is wanting 19 given by Dore, Le, 
p. 826 
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it has solaced the heait, and satisfied the taste, 
of peasant and scholar alike. One well entitled to 
be heard (the late Bishop Lightfoot), writing on 
a subject which made him rather a severe critic 
than a willing eulogist,* speaks of the ‘grand 
simplicity’? in which the Jansuase of our English 
Bible ‘stands out in contrast to the ornate and 
often aflected diction of the literature of that time.’ 
Another, than whom few, if any, have studied the 
text of Holy Writ with minute: care, marvels at 
‘the perfect and easy command over the English 
Janguage cahibited by its authors on every page.’ { 
And yet another, whose testunony may be of the 
greater value from the fact that, when he gave it, 
he had ceased to be in the commnmon of the 
Knehsh Church, pays a generous tubute to the 
benefits derived from δύο δ, in the ecomse of 
public service, to the ‘grave majestic English,’ in 
which are enshrined ‘the words ΟἹ inspired teachers 
under both Covenants,’ and fiom associating 
religion with ‘compositions which, even humanly 
considered, aie among the most sublime and 
beautitul ever written ΤΕ 

But it is of more importance, especially as bear- 
Ing on the question of subsequent revision, to form 
a just estunate of the defects of the AV than to 
record the language of panegyric. Some specimens 
of these defects, taken almost at haphazard, are 
accordingly given. Bat it must be borne in mind 
that theu cumulative force loses its eflect when a 
short list only can find place. 


Gn 168 And the steward (ἡ possessor, or inheritor) of my 
house’; 2016 ''Thus was she reproved’ .. And so thou art 
cleaved), Yold SAnd he died’ (settled), 40> ‘Tastuanents of 
erucl{y,’ ete θην emended), 496 *digecd down a wall’ (7. 
houghed oxen); 404 “between two burdens’ (between the 
eattle-pens); Ex 134 $ This day came ye out’ (τ. go ye torth) 3 
i Smepae him an halntation’ (7 praise, or glority him); 3245 
Shad πὲ ἰο them nuked '(r had let them loose), 887 * tabernacle 
of the coneregation’ (7 tent of meeting dastinct in use trom the 
tabernacle), Nu 112s ‘and they did not ecase’ G@. but they did 
40 no mow), 2144 * by the dieetion of the lawgiver’(r. with the 
eceptre , but variously rendered), Jg δ10 Stor the divisions’ (r 
by the brooks, er watercourses —see also yy.t0 28 1) 17). 818 
‘before the sun was up’ ( from the ascent of Heres); 18 131 
“Sunl remned one year’ ὦ Sautlwas [thity) years old when he 
Ingan te renra—see margin οἱ RV), 1 Καὶ ΤῸΝ ἀν ἢ ashes upon 
his taee? (Qo with hig headband over his eyes); 224 Sand they 
washed his anmour’ (re ον the harlots washed themselves) ; 
Qh 1115 ‘without the ranees’? (x between the ranks), 1110 
‘they laid hands on her’ (fr made way for her), 216 Sobserved 
dimes" (r practised augury) 3 2 Ch?’ ‘beeause of? (r ot); Job 
soe the cattle also concern the vapour’ (7. concerning: the 
storm, er concerning him that cometh up); Ts 9010 “Surely your 
turning ot things upside dewn shall be esteemed as the potter's 
dav? qr) Ye tun things aide down! Shall the er be 
counted as clay Ὁ), Ezh 1818 * kerehicfa upon the bead of every 
statine? (σ΄ kerchiets tor the bead of persons of every stature) ; 
Mal 51 wall corrupt youn secd’ (r Twill rebuke the seed for 
your sake) 

ΜΙ v0? fare gone out’ (τ. are going out); 2655 and elsewhere 
‘athief’? (ἡ. a robber), Mh 627 *an esceutioner? (7. a soldier of 
the puard), Dh 19 Scaled? QQ. were colling, er wauld have 
called); LO} S occupy? (7. taade, or do busaness) 1 2296 {by the 
fre’ Q@ean the hebt of the tne), Jn 497 ‘wih the woman’. 
With a woman), 10/6 * one fold’ (7. one flock); Ac 10" ‘the law 
is open, and there aru deputies’ @ court dave are held, and 
there are proconsuis; of the courts are sitting, and there 
are mayistrates), 1 Co 14 Sone place’ (7. the same place), 
Ὁ (Ὁ 910. Seyperment! (ἡ proof); Eph 412 for the work of the 
namistry’(@ tow Work of ΠΝ} της removine the comune 
after “suntis'), Ph 82) Sour vile body’ ὦ the bods of our 
humiliation), 4° § Muodias’ Οὐ Buodiad; 2 Tr 46 Sf an now 
ready to be offered’? Ge Tam alteady bemg offercd), He ?l6 
“He took not on him the nature of anyels’ (fF itis not of 
apeels that he taketh bold, ae te suceour er support); 48 
‘Jesus’? (r. Jositia βὸ nlso in Ac τ); Ja 111 tpt... gift’ 
(Ὁ. giving... gift), Nev 44 ‘seats’ (7 thrones) 


If we knew with certainty what were the original 
texts chiefly relied on by the tuunstators, we should 
be better able to account for some of the flaws in 
their work. So far, indeed, as the O'T i concerned, 

Ona Fresh Rersion of the Δ Τὶ 1871, po 191, < 

tderiwvener, The Authored Kdition of the Baghsh Bible, 
ΒΒ po 11 Thiswsnreprnt, with vldations and corrections, 
of the same author's Introduction to the Cambridge Paragraph 


Liable, 151. 
15. H. Newman, Grammar of .{ssent, 1874, p. 66. 
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the variations found among different editions of 
the Hebrew Bible then minted are less material 
than might have been supposed. And for this part 
of their work the translators had good helps. Be- 
sides the Latin version of the Hebrew Bible made 
(1575-9) by Immanuel Tremellius (a converted Jew, 
who became Professor of Divinity αὖ Heidelberg), 
revised by his son-in-law Francis Junius, who added 
a similar version of the Apocrypha, ‘an interlinear 
Latin translation of the Hebrew text, based on 
that of Pagninus,’* had been appended in 1572 to 
the Antwerp Polyglott by the Spanish scholar, 
Arias Montanus. ‘The Complutensian Polyylott 
had been available since 1517. Moreover, in the 
interval, versions into several modern languages 
had appeared :—-a revised edition of the French 
Bible, in 1587-8, at Geneva; an Itahan translation 
by Diodati, in 1607, also at’ Geneva; and two 
Spanish versions, one by C. Reyna, Basle, 1569, 
and the other, based on it, by ©. de Valera, 
Amsterdam, 1602.|) But, as regards the NT, the 
translators fared worse. ‘The pieat) MSS of the 
Greek Testament, with which scholars are now 
familiar, were then unknown. ‘The science of 
biblical criticism was ποῦ yet competent to deal 
with them, had they been available. The third 
edition of Robert Stephen, 1550, furnished a fertus 
receptus, representing What was best in the Com- 
plutensian and Erasmus. ΤῸ supplement this, the 
translators had the several editions of Beza’s Greek 
Testament with his Latin version, preferably the 
fourth, of 1589. It may be goin too far tu assert, 
with Hartwell Horne, t that ‘Beza’s edition of 
1598 was adopted as the basis’ of the Authorized 
Version. But even Se1ivener, who combats the 
assertion, admits that, out of 252 passages ex- 
amined, the translators agree with Beza aginst 
Stephen in 113 places, and with Stephen against 
Besa in only 59; the remaining SO being cases in 
which the Complutensian, Minasmus, or the Vulgate 
were followed in preference to either. 

Poor, however, as was the apparatus eriticus at 
the command of the taanslators, they had an ad- 
vantage, which it would not be easy to over- 
estimate, in the existence of previous [english 
versions. Some of these the king’s letter of im- 
atructions had specially directed them to consult. 
Two others, not named in those instructions, the 
consulted frequently, and with the greatest. benefit 
to themselves. ‘These were the Geneva Bible and 
the Rhemish NT. The Douai OT appeared just 
too late to be of use, not being issued till 1610. It 
would be exeeeding our limits to enter into the 
statistical caleulations, by which it has been soucht 
to apportion aright the indebtedness of the AV to 
each of its two rivals. It must suflice to say that 
its obligation to both was great ;—to the one for 
principles of interpretation, to the othe: for an 
enriched vocabulary. At the same time its inde- 
pendence was never sacrificed. ‘Tt differs from 
the Rhemish Version in secking to fix an intelli- 
gible sense on the words rendered : it differs from 
the Genevan Version in leaving the literal rendering 
uncoloured by any expository notes.’ § 

The gradual cliorts that have been made from 
time to time to emend and perfect this noble taans- 
lation will be most fittinely noticed when we come 
to speak of the Revised Version of 138]. A few 
worls remain to be said on the iclation in which 
the first edition of 1611 stands to its immediate 
successors: and mention must be made dmietfly of 
some of the most conspicuous among the almost 
countless descendants ot king James’s Bible. 

* Westcott, General View, pr. 268. t Ib p. 269 

{See Scnivener’s Supplement to the «1 1", 1845, p. 8, and the 
sume writer's Authorized Edition, 1884, p 60 The edition of 
1698 was Beza’s fifth and last, Judged less correct than that of 


168} 
4 Westcott, 2c p. 260. 
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‘hat the edition described above as the first was 
really the editio prinecps of the AV, few scholars 
will be found to deny.* Dut, when we come to 
inquire which of the others is to be placed next to 
it, we are met by a difficulty. A munber of Bibles 
are in existence, the first, or general, title of which 
avrrees in wording with that of the assumed first 
edition, but diflers slightly in the division of lines, 
and also in not having for border Boel’s copperplate 
engraving, but a woodcut, similar to the N'T border 
of A.t For date, the first title of B has 1613 
(sometimes 1611); while the second, or NT title, 
has regularly 1611, and has also, what that of A 
has not, the words (in italies) ‘Appointed to be 
read in Churches.’ t Tn what relation, now, do A 
and B stand to each other? It has been held that 
they represent ‘two contemporary issues... 
SeneRialy composed and printed, for the sake of 
speedy production, in 1611. § But this ll Reece 
is negatived by the fact that in botd these Bibles- - 
and indeed in all the black-letter folios of the AV, 
save only one of 1613, in smaller type— the printing 
is so arranged that every leaf ends with the same 
word, The sheets, nolwithstanding mauy internal 
differences, could thus be interchanged, and in point 
οἱ fact are often found so interchanged in copies 
of the editions dated L611, 1618, 1617, 1684, 1640, 
It follows that no tave could have been set. up 
simultaneously from two corrected Bishops’ Bibles 
used as ‘copy’ by separate compositors. They 
could not by accident. ba e brought. their leaves to 
end uniformly at the same word. The alternative 
remains of supposing B derived from A, or A fiom 
B. Of these 91. Scrivener chooses the hutter. He 
consideys 3 ‘to have been printed tist, and reyceted 
hy the translators on account of 105. IMaccuracy in 
favour of the more cuefully revised A edition ; 
but. to have been ultimately published, by a kind 
of frand on the part of the printers, after the 
translators were dispersed.’ |} Notwithstanding 
the Jearning and ability with wlich this opiion 
is defended by its author, it will hardly gain the 
eredit of being more than a bulliant paradox, with 
those who weigh mnpartially the evidence furmpshed 
hy the errors and corections observable in (he two 
volumes, 

In endeavouring to single out the mote notice- 
able in the almost endless li-t of editions of the 
AV that have appealed since 1011, our attention 15 
first arrested by those which are conspicuous for 
the number of eriois adnutted, or for the eflorts 
made to eliminate previous e1rors. ἃ few pte- 
limunuy words thus become necessary on the 1e- 
sponsibility of printers in the t7th century. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the appointment 
of King’s or Queen’s Printer, then o1 formerly, 
imphed any obligation to greater vigilanee im 
ensuring accuracy of printing. Tt was simply a 
matter of purchase. In this way Robert Barker's 
father, Christopher, had bought, in 1577, a patent 
eranted by Elizabeth a few years before to Sir 
Thomas Wilkes, and thus beeame Queen's Printer. 
In this capacity he opposed the aim of Cambridge, 
in 1588, to maintam a university press. Πὶ 1627 
the Barkers assigned their rights to Bonham Norton 
and John Bill. But in 1635 Robert Barker's second 
son, of the same name, boucht back the reversion 
of the patent ; and it continued in thew family till 


*The adverse opnuon of Dr. Scrivener will bea mentioned 
presently 

t Fou Inevity, we will so denote the assumed fitst edition , and 
the one we are describing, by καὶ 

1 The actual copy deserbed is that marked 3051 μα 10(1)in the 
Library of the British Muscun.. 

g Art ‘English Bible,’ by the Inte Rev J, On 
Fneuelon, Brit.® vol νὰ po 80 

! We adopt the converent summiars of Seri cener’s views (for 
Which see his Authorized dition, p fff) given by the Rev. 
Walter FE. Suuth in his valuable monograph, 4 Study of the 
great ‘She’ Bible, 1890, p. 5. 


Blunt, 1 
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1709, having had arun of 132 years. The subsequent 
staves, through Thomas Baskett, need not be par- 
ticularized. In 1799 ἃ fresh patent was granted to 
George Eyre, Andrew Stiahan, and John Reeves ; 
and so we come to the present distinguished firm 
of Eyre & Spottiswoode.* 

It is obvious that purely business transactions, 
such as these, would not of necessity give rise to 
any lotty ideal of responsibility in a King’s Printer. 
Ile would feel it his fust duty to recoup himself for 
the sums laid out. Any hicher standard of work 
must be prompted by his own sense of nodblesse 
oblige. Accordingly, we are not surprised to find 
traces of bad workmanship multiplying in editions 
of the AV, as the years rollon. A flagrant example 
of such negligence is to be seen in the 8vo edition of 
1631,+ printed by Robert Barker and the assignees 
of J. Dill. In this, besides many other mistakes, 
the ‘not’ is left ont in the Seventh Commandment 
(ix 204), For this, it is fair to say, the printers 
were fined in the then substantial sum of £300 by 
the Court of High Commission, with Laud at its 
head. With the proceeds of the fine, Laud, it 1s 
said, designed to purchase a fount of Greek type 
for the university press of Oxford; but it does 
not appear that payment of the money was ever 
centorced, 

The universities, to which we are now accus- 
tomed to look for aceuracy and beauty of typo- 
yraphy, were late in the race. Cambridge, as we 
have seen, had pleaded the privilege of its press as 
far back as 1583. But in pomt of fact no Enelish 
Bible issued from it tall 1629; nor from that of 
Oxford till 1673-5. The Cambridge tolio of 1629, 
printed by Thomas and John Buek, is a ereditable 
nece of work, and shows traces of careful revision. 
Vat it 1s the first to exhibit a muspiuint, which held 
its ground, it is said, tall 1808—-‘ thy doctrine’ tor 
‘the doctrine, in LT 4". 

In 1638 a still more serious attempt at revision 
was mide by a lttle band of Cambrilge scholars, 
at the command, we are told, of Charles it. Their 
names are preserved 1 ἃ nianuseript note, made im 
a copy of the Bible in question, by a contempoiary 
Master of Jesus College. They were Dr. Goad, 
Neetor of Hadlemh in Suflolk, an old) Eton and 
King’s man; Di. Ward and Mer. Boyse (Bois), both 
wleady spoken of in the lists of translators; and 
Mi. Mead, moe famuiar to us as Joseph Mede, 
Dr. Scrivener, while speaking favourably of then 
work as a whole, points out some fresh errata due 
to them: among these the substitution ΟἹ tye? for 
‘we’? in Ae 6%, loolishly believed by some to be not 
an accidental misprint, but a deliberate change, 
made under Noncontormist influences. 

Oi other editions of the AV, an S8vo, printed at 
Edinbiigh in 1688, may be noticed as the first 
printed in Scotland; the earhest in: Leland not 
appearing ΠῚ 1714, and in Aimenes not till P7524 
A l2mo ot 1682, professing to be printed m London, 
but in all probability from a press in Amsterdain, 
may be taken as aspecunen of a number of editions, 
produced in Holland, but counterfeiting, the un- 
punts of London publishers, with the object of 
unposing upon English readers. ‘They are mostly 
full of errors. Couspienous for the magnificence 
of ther typography ae the noble folios of Jolin 


* See the articles on Chr. and Rob Barker, and on Thomas 
Baskett, by Mr. Ef, 10. Tedder in the Deel. of National Bw- 
yraphy. 

t Serivener, Authorized Edition, Ὁ. 2hn, vives 1632 as the 
date, and speaks of one copy only as known to be in existence. 
numely at Wolfenbuttel Mi Henry Stevens (Cat. of the Carton 
Celebration, (S77, p. 111} shows both these statements to be 
incorrect The name ‘Wicked DLible’ ouginated with Mr. 
Stevens in 1852. 

1 This last was issued surreptitiously, bearing the false im- 
print of ‘Mark Buskett, London’ A lYmo, produced at Phila- 
delphia in 1782, 18 believed by Cotton to be the carhest English 
Bible avowedly published in America. 
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Baskett (Oxford, 1717) and John Baskerville (Cam- 
bridee, 1708). In the tormer of these, however, 
a misprint of ‘vinexar’ lor ‘vineyard’ (or ‘ vine- 
gaith’?) in the headline over Lk 22, has caused it 
to be commonly known as ¢The Vinegar Bible.’ 
Passing over the tolio of 1710}, revised by Bishop 
Lloyd, in which for the ποῦ time dates, taken in 
the main from Ussher, were added im the margin, 
we come to two editions which, trom their prox. 
imity of date and δι] αν ot ann, may be con- 
venlently studied together. ‘These are (1) an edition 
in foho and one in quiato (2 vols ), printed by J. 
Bentham at the Cambridge University Press in 1762, 
revised by Dr. Thomas Paris, Fellow ot ‘Trinity 
Colleve ; and (2) an edition, also in tolioand quarto, 
issued from the Chuendon Press at Oxtordin 1769, 
revised by Dr. Benjamin Blayney. The tame of 
Dr. Paris has to sume degee sullered echpse ; 
partly trom the late: editor having his predecessor's 
work toimprove upon, and partly from the accident 
of a ine at Dod the boukseller’s having destroy ed 
the greater part ot the Lupression of 1762" Yet 
competent Judees have pronounced the work of D1. 
Paris to beat the least not intenior to that of lias 
successor. ‘Phere is extantareport, dated Oct 25th, 
1769, | addressed by Di. Blayney te his employers, 
the delegates of the Clarendon Press, im whieh he 
states the principles by which he, and by imipliea- 
tion Dr. Pans, had been gaided. ‘The restoration 
of the exact text of 1011, where not itself co1upt ; 
the modetnizing of the spelling; the weeding-out 


of references to passaves mi no way parallel, and 


the replacing of them by fresh ones; the making 
cleat the allusions contamed in ΠΌΡΟΝ proper 


names by adding their Kuelish equivalents in the 


margins the rectification of the use of itahes: the 


τοίου αι of the punctualion,—such wore seme ot the 
ohyjects aimed at. 


Oxtord has done honour to Dn. 
Blayney, by making las two revistons of 709} the 


standard teat torits university press. Dr. Setivener 
associates the work of D1, Paris wath his as desery- 
ing of equal praine, pronouneme their lubours to be 


‘the Jast two considerable eflorts to improve and 


? 


With these, aecordingly, the present section may 
tithy close. Buta parting word of Gibute must not, 
In justice, be withheld from the work of Dr. 
Serivener himseli, whose Cambradge μὴ 
Lible (in 3 parts, IS70-3) is a model οἱ care and 
lubolivus exactness. ¢ 


* Somewhat singularly, the copies of Dro Blayney’s edition 
buflered, hough apparently not to the same extent, from. a fic 
αὐ the Bible Warehouse, Paternoster Row 

ἡ Reprinted trom the Geatlemains Magazine (xxiv O17) as 
App Din Serivener’s Authorized τὰς 

1 We have not considered 16 within onr province to notice 
versions of detached portions of Holy ser Iplure jut au exeep- 
tion seems properly nade im favour of Sa John Cliche s traus 
lation of St. Matthew and part of the first chapter of St) Viarh 
‘us singular work is ina fragmentary slate, and there 
nothing to show how far the author miecant to carry The 
MS, m Cheke's beantitul hundwriting, i po cserved in the Library 
of Corpus Christi Coll, Gambruidge [tis unfortunately deter - 
tise, having lost a leaf containing Mt 10-15" inclusive, wantin 
also the last ten verses of ch. 28, It ends abruptly with the 
words "(ὍΡΟΙ πάλ, and’ in Mk 1, Marginal notes are added, 
deahne chiefly, as bebtted the scholar who ‘taught Cambrudee 
and hing Edward Greek,’ with the wording: of the ongial 
Cheke's translation, though probably made about fao0, lay un- 
published ti] 1845, when it found a competent cditorin the Res 
James Goodwin, BD Ita chief peculaity ties in the attempe 
deliberately made to exclude words of torcien ormin, and: tke 
Burnes, the Dorset poet, to use solely, or ay neatly so.as possible, 
words of natwe growth Thus for ‘Captivity? he writes fout- 
peoplng’, tor Sunitie,’ fmoeoned’?; for Spubblean 7 * tollers’, 
tor fapostie’ (froscub’, for ‘proselyte,’ Stee. Liman’? 3) for 
‘erucitied,” terossed ’ Ths prmeiples in this re pect were the 
opposite of those held by Gardiner and has school Sometimes 
he ts not consistent Thus in Mes (he adopts the divion into 
chapters, but not mto verses) he uses facrids | for Jee tts, but 
in Mk OT he tetams ‘locustes,? putting ef0e. in the margin 
Somctames his system reduces him to hard: siutts, as when for 
“eurareh he wives tdebitee of ye fourth part of ve contree? 
[hs method of spelling is uiterepting, trom the tight it throws 
on the pronunciation of the time, ‘To indicate that a vowel iy 
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ix. Tum ‘Ri vISED? VERSION.—It must be con- 
stantly borne in mind that the work of 1611 was 
not anew translation, but a revision of an old one. 
In any such case the thought is readily sugyested 
that the revision may itself need revising. If im 
nothing else, the revisers may have erred in excess 
or detect + they may have changed too much or 
foo Little Nor can men who have undertaken to 
correet the faults of others reasonably complain 
it their own performance is subjected to unsparing 
criticism, So it Χο with the AV and its authors. 
Kyen before the work had seen the light, it beeame 
evident that, in’ eertain quarters, it would meet 
with ὦ hostile reception, And the origin of this 
hostility 18 instauctive to notice, as disclosing the 
mixed motives by which men may be inthienced 
under such cucumstances, 

The leader of the attack was the learned Hebraist, 
Hugh Broughton; a scholar whose erudition would 
have fully Justified his inclusion in king James's 
company, but whose lich of yadgment and imprac- 
ficahle ee ieee would have made it impossible for 
him to work with the rest Ramolds and Lavely 
were old antagonists of his Moreover, he had 
himself projected a fresh translation of the Bible. 
Tha letter to Lord Barlereh, dated Gist June 1598, 
he explamed what lis plan was. ΠῸ proposed to 
have the assistance of five other scholars: to make 
none bat necessary changes; and to add shoit 
notes. His wiews on the subject he further set 
out in fAn Fyustle toe the learned Nobility of 

ὑπό] αν], touehme trnshiuing the Brble from the 
Oraanal? pubh bed i 107 * And when the AV 
Was in preparation he showed his deternmnation 
even yet to have a say im the matter, by writing 
an “Advertisement how to execute the transition 
now in hand, that the first edition be onely for a 
trial, that ad leareed may have their eensure.’ + 
We canunderstand that, whenat length the revised 
triumstition appeared without his co-operation being 
asked or dus advice attended to, his indignation 
knew no hounds. A copy of the finished work was 
sent him for his opinion, and he pave it. Whiting 
toa SMoeht Worshiphil Knight attending upon 
the Wing, he passionately exclaims: ‘Tell hus 
Majesty that Thad rather be rent in pieces with 
wild hotses, than any such translation by my 
consent should be weed upon poor churches,’ 
Τί ‘ned im ine, he had just said, Sa, sadnesse that. 
will pmeve me while TIneath. Tt is so ill done.’ + 
The reader will judge how far this was prompted 
hy personal techny ; and how far, as Broughton’s 
Jenrned editor contends, the words were spoken ‘in 
zenl and vindication of the truth.’ ὃ 

As time went on, the faults which Broughton 
had detected, or thought he could detect, in the 
AV, were supplemented by an ever-lenethening 
list of eriotys due to the earelessness of prmters. 
After the Ineahine out) of the Civil War more 
expeciully, leaning, and its handmaaid, the art of 
printing, beename held in Jess esteem: and the 
presses of Holand found then aeeount in doing 
what the hing’s printer, or an English university, 
should have done. But the editions of the Bible 
thus imported were, if need hardly be said, in 
Tnast: cases extremely meorrect. So serious was 
the mischief judged to be, that, as early as 1643, 
the Assembly of Divines made a repoit to Parha- 


Jong. he doubles if, Thus we have ‘taah? (take), ‘swiyn’ 
(xwine), Sameen,’ *prophect,’ ‘Herood,’ and the hhe © “Chueh? 
(p 67) 18 said to be suunded ‘moor corrupth and frenehlike " 
than the north-country Shark.” Speaking generally, the value 
of the work ws phiologieal rather than biblical 

*Piinted in UW Bos collected Works, Lond 166°, p67 fT 
For several particulars mi this account the present witer 1s 
indeltcd to the Rey, Alex, Gordon's art. in the Dict ef Natwnal 
ΗΠ ΣΙ 

Ὁ Sloie MSS, No SOs, leaf 120 verso 

t Works, p Gul 

b Works, Dr. John Lightfoot's Pref, sig. C. 
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ment on the subject. In it they complained of the 
faultiness of these Dutch editions, To substantiate 
their charge, they were content with three instances 
only ; but these, 1t must be admitted, were enough : 
- -Gn 364 ‘found the rulers’ for ‘found the mules’ ; 
Rn 4 ‘gave her corruption’ for ‘eave her concep- 
tion’: Lh 9155 S your condemnation’ jor ‘your re- 
demption.” The Assembly's report. was followed 
up by an appeal from the learned Dr, John Light- 
toot, Jnasenmon preached before the Long Panlia- 
ment, Aug. 26th, 1645, he urged upon the members 
the necessity fo1 a ‘review and survey of the 
translation of the Bible,’ that by this means people 
‘might come to understand the proper and genuine 
reading of the Sciiptures by an exact, vigorous, and 
lively translation.’ * 

It, does not appear that cither report or sermon 
produced any immediate effect. There exists, in- 
deed, the draft of a bill, proposed to be brought 
before Parliament in 1653, authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a committee ‘to search and observe wherein 
that last translation appears to be wronved by Pre- 
lates or punters or others.’ | But the sprit which 
prompted the motion for such an inquiry was too 
obvious, and nothing came of it There were, in 
truth, vested interests at stake, and abuses con- 
nected wath them, not easy to 1eform, even under 
a Protectorate. 

Hemy Hills and John Field (who had obtained 
his patent trom Cromwell) were the licensed printers 
to the Univermity of Cambridge. But the fact that 
they had to pay for thea pruvilege a yearly bribe 
of £500 to certain persons im power,t prepares us 
to expect from them little conscientious work, 
Accordingly, when, in 1659, William Kilburne, 
Gent., Juinted at Finsbury his Dangerous Errors 
τι. Sevcrall Late printed Liubles to the great 
scandal and corruption of sound and true Licligion, 
Howas chielly against. (hese two printers that his 
attach is directed. The longer tithe, or Advertise- 
ment, of the tract § deserihes it as ‘discovering 
(amongst many thousands of others) some per- 
nicious erroneous & corrupt Erratas Escapes & 
Faults in several Impressions of the Holy Bible 
and ‘Testament within these late years commonly 
vended & dispersed, to the great scandal of Re- 
higion, but more particulurly in the Impressions 
of Henry Hills and John Field, printers , . , ἢ 
Kulbuine brings heavy chatves; but he fully 
justifies them. Two specimens must suffice. Both 
are from pocket: Bibles priited by Field, in 1656 
and 1653 respectively: — Jn 789. ‘this spake he 
of the sports’ for ‘this spake he of the Spirit’; 
1Co 6° ‘the umughteous shall inherit’ for ‘the 
unrighteous shall not inherit.’ 

The improvement which authority, regal and 
republican alike, had seemed powerless to efleet, 
was brought about by private effort and the slow 
but unvarying giowth of public opinion, Tf any 
one will take the trouble to go through a list of 
editions of English Bibles, and parts thereof, 
which have appeared from about the middle of 
the 17th to the middle of the 19th cent., he ean 
herdly fail to be struck with the steady increase, 
first, of paraphrases, and then of new or emended 
vetsions of separate books of Holy Scripture. The 
names of Edward Wells and Zachary Pearce, of 
Chandler, Harwood and Gilbert Wakefield, of 
Archlnshop Newcome and Bishop Lowth, not to 
mention many others, will meet him at every turn 
in this field of inquiry. Or Jet hin apply a simple 
nunelical test to the fist fifty years of the 19th 
cent, taking Cotton's List of Editions as a con- 


* Newth, Lectures on Bible Remsion, p. 92. 

t 7b p 93, 

}Scuvener, Authorized dition, 
Dibles, yp 22, 18 

δ Keprinted by Loftic, 7b. pp. 31-49, 


p 26; Loftie, Century of 
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venicnt basis for his calculation. He will find 
that there are only nine years out of the fifty in 
which there has not appenred some fresh transla- 
tion, or new edition of such translation, of some or 
all the books of the Table. And Cotton's Lisé ts 
not. exhaustive. ἢ 

Whatever might be the merits or defects of 
these versions and some of them are very de- 
teclive, especuully i pom of style t-- they had 
the eflect of heeping alive an miterest in the sub- 
ject. Men were constintly reminded that the 
revision of 101], with all its high qualities, could 
not be accepted as final. Moreover, by the lvbours 
of Brian Walton, Kennicott, Mull, Bentley, and 
others, the only sure foundation for the reviser’s 
wok had been laid, or had at Jeast begun to be 
laid, In fising, on sound principles, the onginal 
texts. 

Forces were thus slowly gathering, which cul- 
minated during the middle thid, or nearly so, of 
the last century. Many causes contributed to 
bring about this result. The atter-swell of the 
Retorm Hill aeitation and of the Oxford movement 
was still felt, making men less satished with things 
as they were, simply beeanse they were. [Et was 
the period of the biblical Inbours of Tischendort 
and Tregelles, of Wordsworth and Aliord, of Trench 
and Serene, of Lichttoot, Westeott and Hort. 
Pubhe attention had been called afresh to the 
subject of revision by a seues of pamphlets and 
reviews. In ΤῸ 19 appeared the third and enlarged 
edition of Professor Scholefield’s learned //its 
Jor an amproved Translation of the New Testa 
quent. In Oetober 1855 an Edinbureh reviewe, 
discussing the merits of an dnofatad Paraqraph 
ible, published by the Reheious Tract Society 
two years betore, in whieh corrections ol the AV 
had been treely imtroduced, expressed) the con- 
vietion, noi only that ‘our Common Version 
requites a diligent. revision, but that the great 
body of the people are aware of its ἀπ that 
then frust in its perfection, which has been so 
long opposed against any suggestion of Tnprove- 
ment, can πὸ longer be alleged as a pretext for de- 


* A good sumimary ot the steps finally leading to the revision 
of 1551, 50 far at least as the year Is6e, 18 given un Professor 
Phoaoptie’sarticleon the Authored Version m voll τὰ of δα κα 
Dactionary of the Bible, A list of works, bearmeg more or less 
directly on the revision of the AV, beemming with Robert 
Gels Essay, fol, L650, will be found in the App. (pp 216-0) 
to Trench’s On the AV af the NT, 1859 

tits almost a slaving of the slan to quote Dr μήνα 
Harwood C1 Liberad απο, of the NT, 2 vols ὅν, 1705), 
who thus heerns the parable of the Prodieal Son: SA gentle- 
nan of w splendid family and opulent fortune had two sons 
One day the younger approached his tather, and begeed him τῇ 
the most importiunate and soothing terms to imake a partition 
of his effeets betwixt himself and his cider brother | ‘The om 
dulgent. father, overcome by his blandishments, momediately 
divided all his fortunes betwixt them’ dave} appears thus. 
‘For should there enter into your assembly a person arrayed in 
 mavnificent and gplendid diess, with a brilliant diamond 
sparkhng on his hand, and should there enter at the same 
time a man in a mean and sordid halut; Your eyes bene 
instantly attracted by the lustie ot {ΠῚ superb vest, should 
you mmediately introduce the person thus sumptuously habited 
into the best seat,’ etc, A reviscd version of the Lible by J.T 
Conquest, M.D. (ud ed 1840), purports 10 contain Smearty 
twenty thousand emendations” The tollowme ara tew Τὴ με 
specimens — 

Is 913 § Nevertheless the darkness shall not. be such as was in 

her anvuish 

When at first: he rendered contemptible 

The land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtall, 

So shall he confer honour upon them 

By the way of the sea, beyond the Jordan, in Galilee of the 
nations. 

The people who walked in darkness, have seen a great 
hight: 

Those who dwell in the land of the sh dow of death, upon 
them the light shineth 

Thou hast multiphed the nation, 

Whose jov thou didst not increase...’ 

1 Clo 1512 ‘ How say some among you, that there 18 no resur- 

rection and future eaxmstence of the dead?’ 

He 74 ‘Without recorded father or mother, without descent, 

having neither predecessor or sucerssor in othce. .. ἢ 
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laying the attempt.’* On March Ist, 1856, Canon 
Selwyn brought the matter before the notice of 
the Lower House ot Convoeation, and followed 
(his up, in the autunm of the same year, by the 
pamphlet just cited. In July i856 Ma. James 
Heywood, M.P. tor North Lancashire, moved in 
the House of Commons an address to the Crown, 
‘praying that Her Majesty would appomt a Royal 
Comuussion of learned men, to consider of such 
amendments of the authored version of the Bible 
ax had been aheady proposed, and to receive 
suggestions from all persons who night be willing 
to offer them, and to report the amendments which 
they might be prepared to reconmmend.’ | Attera 
short discussion the motion was withdrawn, But 
its author did not let the subject diop; publishing 
Lhe Lithle and ets Rerisers in 1857, and the Stale 
of the Authorized Behle Revision in 800, Τὰ 1857 
a good pattern of what such oa revision should be 
Was set mm the publication of The Gosped according 
fo St. John. revesed by fore clergymen. In 
S63 a remark by the Speaker of the House ot 
Commons (J. Evelyn Denison, afterwards Lord 
Ossineton), snevested the undertaking of the 
‘Speaker's’ Commentary, one erxpiess object of 
Which was farevinon of (he Ganstiation.’ 
Not to dwell longer on preluninary matters, 
by the spring of US70 things were ripe tor action. 
On February lth of that year, the Bishop of 
Winchester (Dr. S. Walberiorce), anticipating a 
motion Which Canon Selwyn had prepared to intro- 
duce into the Lower Honse, moved im the Upper 
House of Convocation of the Southern Province, 
‘that a Connnittee of both Tlouses: be appointed, 
with power to confer with any Committee that 
may be appomted by the Convocation οἱ the 
Noithemn Provinee, to report npon the desirable- 
ness ΟἹ ἃ, revision of the AV of the NT, whether 
by marginal notes or otherwise, in all those pas- 
siees Where phim and clear errors, whether in the 
Hebrew or Greek text originally adopted by the 
translators, or in the translation nae from the 
sume, Shall, on due investigation, be found to 
ext’ £ The Bishop of Llandall (Dr. A. Ollivant) 
earned an amendment, to imelude the OT in the 
terms of the motion. When the motion, thus 
amended, had been agreed to, it was sent down to 
the Lower House (Feb. ΕΠ}, where αὖ was accepted 
without a division, In pursuance of it, a joint 
Comnuttee, consisting of eight members of the 
Upper House and sixteen of the Lower, was formed. 
The Convocation of the Northern Provinee had 
in the meantime declined to co operate. The 
admitted the existence of blemishes m the AV. 
They were ‘favourable to the οὐχ σα beiny eor- 
rected.” Bub they ‘would deplore any recasting 
of the teat. Notwithstanding, the work went 
on; and on May 38ida Report of the jot Com- 
mittee, embodied in’ five) Resolutions was laid 
hetore both Houses of the Southern Cons οὐ θη. 
The Resolutions :lirmed— 
“Μη τ, is desirable that a revision of the AV of the Holy 
Scriptures be undertaken 

% That the revision be so conducted as to comprise both 
maiginal rendermnes and such cmiendations as il may be 
found necessary to insert in the textot the AY 

2 Thatin the above Resohitions we do not contemplate any 

new translation of the Bible, or any alterition of the 
language, except when in the judgment ot the most 
competent scholars such Chany e is necessary 

4 Thatin such necessary changes the style or the language 

employed in the exasting version be closcly followed 


* Notes on the proposed slinendment of the sLuthorized 
Version . . 4, by Willian Selwyn, Canon of Ely, δῆριν p EL. 

¢ Newth, as before, p 103, Ellicott, Comuderations on 
Rerision, 1870, p ἢ. 

1 Westcott, ing Bible, py 335, quoting Chronicles of Con- 
vocation, The words ‘ Hebrew or’ will be noticed as indicating 
a motion omginally wider im ata scope Three nembers of the 
NT Revision Company (Ins. Westeott, Newth, and Moulton) 
have left accounts of these proceedings. 
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δ. Thatitus desirable that Convocation should nominate a 
body of its own ducmbers to undertake the work of 
revinion, Whe shall beat hberty to mite the co μετ αν 
tion ofan. ΚΠ αὖ for beholarship, to Whatever nation 
or tetigints budy they may belons ἢ 


This Report was unanimously adopted by the 
Upper House, and eight bishops were ato our 
nominated, mo aceotdanee with the tems of the 
Jast Resolution, to be its quota towards the new 
Joint Committee, Ou May Sth the report was 
discussed in the Lower House, Some opposition 
was there shown to the principle cnibodied in the 
lust clause of the fifth Resolution; but, on a 
division, the adoption of the Report was eared, 
with but two dissentients, On May 6th echt of 
their own body were chosen, to co-operate with 
the others im forming the new Committee. This 
new, or second, joint Committee held ats first 
meeting on May voth, IS7U, 1 then passed a 
series of Resolutions, indicating the lines on which 
the work should be camied out [ sub-tanee 
these were as follows, the more important ones 
being quoted in tull- - 


1. Committee to separate into two Companies—one for OT, 

the other for NT 

1. Names of the members of Convocation, mine in all, 

forunny the OT Conipuny 

. Nannies as before, sevenanall, for the VP Company 

OT Company to begin with Pentateuch 

V NT 5 τ 4 Sv neptics! Gospals 

. Names of ‘Scholug and Mvaines’ (lo) to be invited to jon 

the OT Campus 

. Names of SSchobus and Divine. (19) to be invited to join 

the NT Compouny * 
That the και τ} principles to be 

Companies be as follows 

To introduce as few alterabons as posable imto the 
text of the Authored Version, Consistently wath 
fuilbtulnes, 

To [1 as tar as puossibh, the eapressions of such 
alterations to the Jamzuage of the Authorized and 
entlig: Po whsh versions 

2 Pach Compiny te po twiee over fhe portion to be 

reviscd, once provisionally, the second wine finally, 
gndion poimoples ob volume as ΠΟΤΕ ΜΕΤ is provided 

4 That the ‘Text to be adopted be that for which) the 

evidenee is decideddy preponderatine , ἀπ that 
when the Test 60 adopted differs from that from 
whi ἢ the \uthorized Version was inade, the allera 
tions be indicated ap the marin 

& Tomakeorretun noe change in the Texton the second 
inal revision by each Company, except Qoo ards of 
those λα αἴ approve of the same, but on the (ist 
revisou to decide by sunple miorporities 

("ἀρ ἢ Which voting inay be dateried. 

Heahngs of Chapters, ate, fo be χε νι. 

Pormaissian tu Cousult learned mu, * whether at home 
op brood” 

IX The woth ot cick Company, on completion, to be com- 

mune ded to the offter, te secuie, an far as posable, 
τ ΓΝ 16. Lanes 
X 12 3 ‘Pye rules’ as to the mode of νι corrections 


The invitation eiven in accordance with Resolu- 
tions VIL and VEE was dechaed by Canon F.C, 
Cook, Dro do ἢ Newman, Die Pusey, and Dr. 
W. Wright of the Bartsch Museum. The last- 
mentioned, however, subsequently jomed the O'T 
Company. Ot those who aecepted at, Di. S. PR. 
Ticeelles was prevented by ill-health from joinine 
in the work, While Professor M Gall was removed 
by death mo IsS7]. Dean Alford, one of the 
original members appointed by Convocation, died 
in the same year, ‘Two other members of like 
standing, Dr. Chr. Wordsworth, Bishop ot Lineoln, 
and Dr. Jebb, Dean of Heretoid, resigned then 
seats at an carly stave of the proceedings. Seven 
new members were chosen im thei stead, of whom 
one, Dean Merivale, resigned in 151} Others 
were added subsequently. The lists of inembers 
wore accurdingly as tollows :— 


faliowedl by both 


‘1. 


ts 


xu 


Mrntus OF TUK OT Rivisios Cowrasy Ὁ 
The Rt Rev Connep Thirlwall, Eishop of St Davids (Chan 
πη till 1871). 


“The names in Resolutions TP, WE, Vi, Vil are anctuded in 
the tinal lists given below. 

1 Thos and the following het are drawn up, in the mar, from 
those prepared by Dr. Philip Schait for his Companion ἐν the 
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The Rt Rev. E Ἡ Browne, Inshop of Ely, afterwards of 
Winchester (Chaniman from 1571) 

The Rt Rev Chr Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln 

The Rue Rev. Lod Arthue CG. Hersey, Lishop of Bath and 
Walls 

The Rt Rev. Alfred Ollivant, Bishop of Liandafh 

‘Tne Vay Rev. Bo Payne Sintth, Regus Protessor of Divinity, 
να, attarwards Dean of Canterbury. 

The Vea πάη ariison, Archdeacon of Maidstone, 

ει Ven Η ὦ Rose, Archdeacon ot Jat dtord 

De WoL Alexander, Protessor of “heology, Congrezational 
Church Hall, Ldinbutgh 

MRL Bensly, Flow and Hebrew Lecturer of Gonville and 
Causa Cottage, (τε πα μὰ 

The Res John Lurell, Professor of Ouiental Languages, 56. 
Andrews 

Dr Drank Chance, Sydenham. 

Mr oT Ghenery, Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 

The Rev Toh Chevnc, 1 low and Hebrew Lecturer ΟἹ Balliol 
Cullece, Oxstord , atterwards Oriel Protessor of the Intcrpreta- 
tion of Holy Scuripture, Oxtord 

Iv AB Davidson, Professur of Hebrew, Free Church College, 
Jadinbargh 

Ti Ε΄ Davies, Professor of Hebrew, 
Peak, London 

Dr Georle Douglas, Professor of THeliew, and afterwards Prine 
θα ὦ Pree Church College, Ghlaisgow 

Ih SOR Driver, fellow and Tutor of New College, Oatoid, 
ilterwards Repius Professor ΟἹ Hebrew, Oxtord. 

The Res GoJo Blhott, Vicar of Winkhield, Windser, 

InP banbaun, Prscipal of the hice Church College, Glasgow. 

The Res ἡ dacld, author ot Olean Norvicense , editor of 
Onivew’s He ca ple 

The Rev Jo Geden, Protessor of Hebrew, Wesleyan College, 
Pudstuts 

Dr Cob) Ginsburg, editor of celestaastes, ete 

Dro OW. Goteh. Principal of the Baptist College, Bristol 

Dr John Jebb, bean of Heretord 

Ii W. Kay, date Prmcipal of Bishop's College, Cale ulta. 

The Rev Stauley Leathes, Protessor of ebrew, King’s College, 
Lonelon. 

The Rev J. 16 Lumby, Fellow of δύ Cith Coll, afterwards 
Norrisian Professor ot Divinity, Cambridge 

μι MAG, Professor of Oriental Lauzuases, St Andrews 

In J “5 Perowne, Professor or Hebrew, St. David's Colleze, 
Lampeter; attcrwards bishop of Worcester 

Ih of. Π Plamptic, Piolessor of NL bbacwesis, King’s College, 
London 

The Rev ALT Savce, Fellow and Tutor of Quceny College ; 
afterwards Protessor of Assy riology, Oxtord 

Ih Wo Sclwyn, Canon of bly, Lady Margaret's Professor of 
Divinity, Canmibrid ¢ 

The Rev Wo Robertson Smith, Professor of Tlebrew, Free 
Church College, Aberdeen; atterwards Lord Almoner's Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, and Pillow of Christ's College, Cambnidge. 

Tho ῃ Wea, Protessor of Ortental Lanszuages, Glaszow. 

Di Wo Warcht, Professor of Aruba, Cambridee 

Mr WooAldss Waihi, μη αν allorwards Bursar, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge 


taptist College, Regent's 


Miveres ἡ ππιψρρ NT Revision Company * 

The Rt Rey CoS Lileott, Pehope ot Gloucestcr and Bristol 
(Chautuan) 

The Re Rev S Walberforce, Bishop of Wine heater 

The Rt Rev Go Moterh, Bishop of Salisbury 

The Most Res ROC Trench, Srchbashop ot buablin 

The Ro Rev Charles Wordsworth, Bishopoat st Vidrews 

The γεν Key ΕΣ Ἢ Pichersteta, Dean of ΤΠ} (Pigvluc autor 
ot Lower House ot Cony ocatior) 

The Vary Res. Henry Alford, Dean of (anterbury 

The Verv Kev A P Stanley, Dean of Wa stmiaster, 

The Very Rey Rohert Scott, Dean ot Ko hester 

The Very Rev. dW Blakesley, θὲ ἢ οὐ bine 01} 

The Very Rey Charles Metivale, Dean of Fly 

The Ven. Wilhaim Lee, Archdeacon of Dublin 

The Ven Edwin Palmer, Archgeacon of Oxtord 

Dr Joseph Angus, President of the baptist College, Regent's 
Park, London 

Di. David Biown, Punemal of Vree Church College, Aberdeen, 

Dr Jobim Padie, Protessor of Biblieal Literature in the United 
Preshvtetian Church, Glasgow 

Ir Fo A Hort, atthiiwaids Hulscan Professor of Divinity, 
Cumbrnidee 


———, 


Qe deat eso. Ut will be votiecd that the present list containg 
Snares, Dr Schafls only ὦ Phete is me real diserepaney. 
The αι πρὸ of 10 15. made wp by including those who were 
removed by death oF resignation dura the progress of the 
work Ht they had sat as inembers, for however shorta ume, 
μα πε tar τὸ πο then The losses by death in the OT 
Company up to ἔπτως after Which year no new names were 
aided te the ποῖ, were 7, and by tesgnation 3 Under the 
former bead cone Bishop Δ Δ}. Archdeaeon Rose, Canon 
selwyn, Prmeipal Fanbann, and Protessors ΔΓ Ὁ], Weir, and 
Puvies Under the hitter, Bp. Wordsworth, Canon Jebb, and 
Protessor Phainmptie 

“Dr Schaths lst (Qxclusive of the Secrctary, the Rev. John 
Trouthe ky contams 7} naines; the present one, 28 ὙΠῸ dit- 
fetenee is accounted for by the presence or absence of the 
names of Btehop Ὁ ε΄ τοῖο, Dean Alford, and Professor Eadie 
Qemoved by death), and of Dean Mernate (resigned) 
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The Rev. W. G. Humphry, Prebendary of St. Pant's 

Dr B. Η Kennedy, Canon of Ely ; Regius Piotessor of Greek, 
Cambridge. 

Dr. J. L. Lightfoot, Hulsean Professor of Divimty, Cainbridge ; 
afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

Dr. W. Milligan, Professor of Divinity, Aberdeen, 

De ie F. Moulton, afterwards Master of The Levys School, Cam- 

Dr. 4. Newth, Principal of New Collere, Hampstead. 

Dr. Alexander Roberts, Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews. 

Dr. F. 1]. A. Scrivener, afterwaids Vicar of Hendon. 

Dr. G. Vance Smith, afterwards Prineipal of the Presbyterian 

Coll., Carmarthen 
Dr. C. J. Vaughan, Master of the Ternple ; Dean of Llandaff 
Dr. B. F. Westcott, Canon of Peterborough ; Regus Professor 

of Divinity, Cambridge ; afterwards Bishop ot Durham. 

The two Companies, thus constituted, began 
their Jabours in June 1570. On the morning Οἱ 
June 22nd the members of the ΝῚ Revision Com- 
pany met together in Henry vu.’s Chapel, to join 
mm Holy Communion, as the best preparation fot 
the work then to be begun. The OL Company 
first assembled for business on June 30th. One οἱ 
the N'T Revisers, Di. Newth, has left us a minute 
and interesting deseription* of the mode οἱ pro- 
cedure observed in the Company to which he he- 
longed = Much of what he says will apply equally 
to both Companies; but want of space torbids 
ml but the briefest extracts. The place of meet- 
ing was the historie Jerusalem Chamber, placed 
at their disposal by Dean Stanley. ere, on fom 
consecutive days of every month in the year, 
except August and September, the NT Revises 
met. The session lasted from eleven (0 sts, 
with half an hour's interval for Junch. The 
ordinary routine is {hus deseribed ;—Pirelummary 
matters over, ‘the Chairman invites the Com- 
pany to proceed with the revision, and reads 
a short passage as given in the AV. The ques- 
tion is then asked whether any ferftua] changes 
wre proposed ; that as, amy readings that difles 
from the Greek teat as presented in the edition 
published by Robert Stephen in 1550. If any 
change is proposed, the evidence tos sud against 
is lniefly stated, and the proposal considered. ‘The 
duty of stating this evidence is, by tacit consent, 
devolved upon two members of the Company, who, 
fiom then previous studies, are specially entitled 
to speak with authomty upon such questions— Dr. 
Seruener and Di. Hort... . After discussion, 
the vote of the Company is taken, and the pro- 
vosed reading accepted or rejected.” ‘The reading 
ene thus settled, questions of rendering tullowed, 
and were dealt: with τῇ a Βα] way, 

Jtas evident that, with such methods, progress 
would necessarily be slow. Jn faet, at the close of 
their ninth sittane the NT Company had finished 
the first revision of not more than 153 verses, or an 
ascrage of U7 a day.t Τί was even proposed, for 
more expedition, to divide the Company into two 
sections; one begining the pasties, while the 
other proceeded with the Gospels. Fortunately, 
the proposal was πον αν οἱ. 

Meantime an event oecarred whieh, while pro- 
nusine to make the work more (horough, seemed 
likely to render it still more protiacted. This was 
the association with the neghsh 2. Tievisers of two 
Compames of Ameuean Inblical scholars. The 
arrangeinents were not completed till Dec. 7th, 
1871, and work was not actually beann by the 
Amerjean contingent til Oct. dth, 1872, after they 
had reeeived trom Eneland the first revision. ot 
the Synoptie Gospels.§ But there as es idence Chat 
such co-opemtion bad been thoucht of, almost 
from the very fist. ‘On July 7th, 1870, 1b was 
moved in the Lower House of Convocation by the 
present Prolocutor (Lord Alwyne Compton) that 

* Lectures, as before, p ΤΙ 

ἡ 70.» 121, 

1 The word ‘ English’ is used in ita widest sense 

§ Schaff, as beture, p. 391 ff. Dr Schaff was himeelf the 
President of the American Committee 
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the Upper House should be requested to instruct 
the Committee of Convocation to invite the 60- 
operation of some American divines.’ This was 
at once assented to by the Upper House.*  Datti- 
culties naturally arose, but were overcome by 
patience and tact, and by the good feeling dis- 
played on both sides, A visit of Dr, Angus to 
New York In August 1870, and of Dr. Sehalf to 
this country in the following year (when he was 
jen unofficially, at one ot the meetings of the 
Snghsh N'P Revision Company and observed their 
methods), helped to smooth the way A repre- 
sentative Committee of American scholars and 
theologians was formed, wath Di, Sehais tor Presi- 
dent, and this resolved itself into two Companies, 
as follows :— 


ον» Tustamint Revision ComPaNy (AMI ΑΝ 


ae : I} Green (Chairman), Theological Senuniry, Princeton, 

«.Ὑ.ε}. 

Dr G FE Day Gecretary), Divinity School of Yah College, New 
Thien, Coun. 

In CG A Aiken, Theological Seminary, Princeton, NJ 

In, T. W. Chambers, Collegiate Retotmed Dutch Church, NY. 

Dr T. J Gonant, Brooklyn, NY. 

In J. de Witt, Theolocical Scminary, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Dr ὦ κα Htare, Divinity School, Phila 

In. CoP Krauth, Vice-Provost οἱ the University of Pennsy! 
sania, Phila, 

Ih T Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Gicck and Webrew, Union 
College, Schenectady, NY (do S77) 

Dr ( ΔΙ, Mead, Theological Semiuuuy, Andover, Mass 

Dr, Η Oyrood, Thevlogical Seminary, Rochester, NY. 

1 J Packard, Theolovical Seminary, Alexundiua, Va 

Dr CG. καὶ Stowe, Hartiond, Conn 

In, J Strong, Theologieal Seminary, Madison, N.J. 

Dr © V. A Van Dych, Beirfit, Syria (Consulting member on 
questions of Arabic) 


New Testaunst Revision Company (AMERICAN). 


Dr ΤΠ) Woolkey, New Haven, Conn (Chairman) 

Dr J HH. Thayer, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass 
(Secretary) 

In Lana Abbot, Divinity School, Marvaid University, 
bridge, Mass 

Dr Jo WK Ban, Trenton, New Jerseys 

Dr ‘Thomas Chase, President of [la citer College, Pa 

Dr Howard Crosby, Chancellor ot New York Unversity, NY 

ty Timothy Dwight, Jivintty School, Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn 

Dr tl ὁ Hackelt, Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 
ιά 1810) 

Dr James Tadley, Professor οἵ Gieth, 
Haven (dl 1872 

Dro Charles Hodge, Theological Seminary, Princeton, Nd 
(4 1578) 

In A © hendiuck, University οἵ Roehester, N.Y. 

The Rt Rev Altred Lee, Bishop of the Dio cse of Delaware 

Ir M J; Riddle, Theological Seminary, Harttard, Conn 

In Philp Sehal, Union Theolovtoal Seminary, NY. 

Dr Charles Short, Columbia College, NY 

Ir bk A Washburn, Calvary Church, ΝΟ Υ (ὦ, Feb. 1881) 


um. 


\ale College, New 


It will be noticed that four members of the 
above Company died betore seeing the tiuit. of 
then Jabours, but not before they had each taken 
patt, for a longer ΟἹ shorter tune, in the work. 
Two names me not ineluded—those ot Dr. (ας i. 
Ciooks of New York, and Dr. W. FF. Waren of 
Boston—both of whom accepted the mvitation to 
join the Company, but found themselves turable to 
attend. The place cf imeetang was the Bible 
House, New York. Owing to the start they had 
pained, the Mughal Companies had finished the 
lirst revision of the Synoptic Gospels, and been 
twice over the Pankateuch; respectively, by the 
time their American brethren were ready to begin, 
The manner in which their fellow-work was then 
carried ou is deserrbed in the Viefaee to the 
Revised NT. 

“We transmitted to them from tine to time,’ say the Eng 
lish Revivers, Seach several pottion at our Bust Heviston, atl 
recenved trom: them om returo them criticising and correetions 
These we considered with much eare and attention during the 
time we were engaged on our Second Revision We then sent 
over to them the various portions of the second Revision as 


they were completed, and received further suggestions, which, 
lke the former, were closely and carefully considered. Last of 


* Tames, May 20th, 1881, quoted by Schaff. 
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all, we forwarded to them the RV in its final form ; and a Jist 
of those passages in which they desire to place on record their 
preference of other readings and rendenngs will be found at 
the end of the volume ' 


The first revision of the entire NT ocenpied six 
aire labour; the second, about two years and a 
alf. What was to some extent a third revision, 
together with various necessary detals, prolonged 
the task of the Enelish Company till Nov. 11π|}ν 
ISSO, Son which day, at five oclock m the after- 
noon, after ten years and five months of Iabour, 
the revision of the NT was brought to a close. * 
The Preface bears that date. But further eanses 
of deJay intervened ; and it was not til Tuesday, 
May 17th, USS, for London, and Friday, May 20th 
lor New York, that the actual publication took 
place. ‘Phe scene in each Οὐ ν on both those days —- 
the congestion of streets m the booksellers’ quarter, 
the stoppage of all other tualhe, the miyht-and-day 
labours of the work-people employed will not 
soon be forzotten hy those who witnessed them. 
Dr. Schall computes that at Jeact three million 
copies of the Revised NT were sold, in this country 
and the United States tegether, within the fnst 
year of tts publicution 

Meantime (he reson of the OT was ads aneme, 
on simula tines, but more slowly, from the ereater 
extent of ground to be eovered. The Revisers in 
this case were more conservative than Chen fellow - 
workers on the NT and their version diflers less 
In proportion from the Anthorized than does the 
other, The Preface, dated duly both, 1.5 1, speaks 
of the revision of the OT as completed in emhty 
five sessions, ending op June 2uth, ISSd, having 
ποι 702 days, usually of six hours eaeh, 
The day of actuet publication, May Lath, 1885, 
was mathed by hitlhe of the exeitement which 
attended Che pobheation of the NT four years 
hetore. ‘Phe ον ἡ] Bible, an its complete form, 
bore the tile * The | Holy Bible? eoutaamme 
the { Old and New ‘Lestaments | Translated out of 
the Ouemeb Ponenes | Beme the Versuon ΒΟ 
forth At, loli] Compared with the most ancient 
Authorities and Revised | Punted for the Um- 
versities of | Ov tad: and Cambridge | Oxtord Lor 
Cambudee] | At the University Press | ISS85 ἢ 


No mention has thus far been made of any 
revision of the Npocry pha. ὅποι. an extension 


of the work does not sppear to have heen eou- 
templated hy Couvecation. That it was finally 
Included im the scheme was a reall οἱ the 
hegoliitions shout copyreht. In the conse οἱ 
181 an aereement was entered imto between the 
Committee of Convocation and the representatives 
of the Univer aty Presses ot Oxford and Cam- 
budge, by whieh the latter, on condition of 
ΔΜ the copyreht of the RV, when com- 
pleted, agreed to provide a sum ει οι te cover 
the bare costof production, melding the tray οἴ κα 
expenses of members of the Companies s whose 
labour, in other respects, wis a labour of love | 
Tt was then for the first time stipulated by the 
University punters, that the Apocrypha should he 
ineluded m= the seheme of revision. This was 
assented Co, 

In pursunnee of the compact thus made. it was 
arranged between the two Buelish Compames of 
Revisers (the Americans not joming im this part ot 
the work), that. as soon asthe NP Company should 
have finished its task, αὐ should resolve itself ante 
ἐν ο committees for the purpose of beaming the 
revision of the Apoerypha ! 
elled, mm πα ποῖ at ther predecessors of 011] 
the London, Westininster, and Cranhndge Con 


*Necwth, as befare, po 1" 

t Weateott, Jade ι΄ Mth, pp Bio, 84% 

PPretice to the ἐν γα us the WY, trom which must of 
the particulary sain diatels following are taken. 


These were to de | 
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mittees, The first of the three liad assigned to it 
the Book of Siuch; the second had 1 Mac., to 
which were afterwards added Tobit and Judith; 
the third was to take Wisdom and 2 Maccabees, 
The London Committee began work on May 11th, 
ISS], and finished the second and final revision 
of Sirach on May 25th, 1883. The Westminster 
Committee completed their second revision of 
1 Mae. on Nov. δια, 188], and the remainder of 
then task on Oet. Tlth, 1882. The work of the 
Cambudee Committee lasted from the spring of 
ISSt to the summer of 1892. During this com- 
paratively long interval space was found for giving 
the dileult Book of Wisdom a third revision. 

The OT Revision Company having in the mean- 
tume (July 1884) eome to the end of their own 
proper Jabours, passed a resolution, appointing 
sin ot ther number a committee for revising the 
renuumne books of the Apocrypha, Of vbese 
tix, {wo were unable to take any part in the 
work: and Pr. Meld, one of the ‘vt Company, 
Whose co-operation jad been τὰν το tor the settle 
ment of the teat, died in April iso. A] smell 
committee of four member.—Protessor Lamy, 
Piote or Rebertson Smith, Mi. Bensly, and Mr. 
WoAldiS Woieht had thus the tash of revising 
What) demamed of the Apocrypha, comprising 
ἀπ 2 Madras, Ad. Ἰοὺ, Baruch, Song of the 
Three Children, the History of Susanna, Bel and 
the Dragon, and the Prayer of Manasses. For 
one of these books (2 Madias) they had the benefit, 
of Bensly'’s caretal reconstruction of the teat, and 
were thus able to cive a translation of the ‘mass. 
ing fravinent (7°!) Tn the other mstances no 
critical settlement of the exiting teat was at- 
tempted The revwed Apoery pla was published 
early ἀπ 1508, ΕΓ bore the title: +The | Apoerypha| 
Tran-lated out of the | Greek and Latim tongues | 
Bene the Version set forth Ap. Τ011} Compared 
With the most ancient Anthorities and | Revised 
AD 501 Printed tor the Cauversities of | Oxtord 
aud (τα τσ} Oxtord [er Cambridge) | At the 
University Pre. 1805? 

Ineudeaventine to lorm a just estunate of the 
merits of the HV, at wall be convement to iake 
the component parts of at an the order in which 
they appeared, ‘Phe Ν ἪΝ moreover, challenees our 
attention first, beeause of its surpassing: import- 
anee, because the chances made in revising it were 
relatively umeh more numerous than in the ease 
of the OT, and beennse the attach and detence 
were here the most stremnou As was net oun- 
natural, the Κα Ὁ crew feresst about the foun ion 
whieh the Lord's πάγοι was now set forth. [ἢ 
both ats forms (Mt 6°), ΠΝ 11 τῇ aliheat was now 
Without the dovology. ‘Phe form oi Lake was 
mueh curtailed. For Our Father whieh artoan 
heaven” it had simply * Pathe: ? Wt Hacked alto 
gether two petitions -Phy will etc, and * Deliver 
ἀν πιο οὐ}. These changes were made on MS 
authouty, believed toe be the highest; and the 
cliuuses omitted were duly noted in the marein. 
So far, the Rovisers were within ther mehts, But 
a further alteration of ‘from evil’ to tfrom= the 
evil one? could not be so eauly defended. It was 
understood to have been accepteu mainly through 
the imfluence of Bishop Lightfoot. A cluef aren. 
trent jor the change, the alleged fact that μύσασθαι 
amo, ats distinguished trom ῥησασθαι ἐκ, denotes 
deliverance from ἐν person, not ἃ sdafe, was con- 
lLrovented dry other scholars; and we cannot but 
Wieh tha‘,on tins instance, the rondernes in the 
text and mit eould have chansed places.* 


“See, for on outhne of the controversy, the Mishop of Dur. 
Nam's thace legters gn the Guardirn of Νὰ pe ith, d4th, and 21st, 
Tes], reptntedoim fo faesh Re ἴδον ΩἹ the NT, od ed 7591, 
and Canon Po Cooh st Second Letles to the Lord Buhop of 
London, 1332 
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Fault was also found with the change— the 
uncalled-for change, as it seemed to many—in the 
order of the words in the famihar Song οἱ Simeon. 
What was gained, men would ask, by thus re-group- 
ing the well-remembered lines— 


‘Now lettest thou thy servant depart, O Lord, 
According to thy word, in peace’? 


A more perfect parallelism, it might be replied, 
and a closer adherence to the order of the original. 
But the further question nught be pressed : How 
far is this latter quality essential to a good idiom- 
atic translation ? 

More irritating, however, than such changes in 
important passages as we have noticed, were the 
incessant alterations in small particulars, which 
tripped up the reader at every turn.* One accus- 
toned to ‘Jesus stood on the shore, in Jn 21', 
could not take kindly te ‘Jesus stood on the bcach,’ 
even though assured that the rendering of αἰγιαλός 
was thus kept uniform, Nor would one who knew 
how deeply the pluase ‘vials of wrath” was em- 
bedded in our languace, fail to demur, if he read 
Rev 15, αὐ having ‘bowls of the wrath of God’ 
substituted for the familiar expression. The Te- 
visers of 1011 and those of 1581 both equally 
admutted that ne two words in different languages 
cover precisely the sume ground. But from this 
common axiom they proceeded to opposite con- 
elusions, ‘The older translators felt Justified by αὖ 
in varying the rendering of the same word in the 
oviginal, They even made a merit of doing so. 
‘We have not tied ourselves,’ they say in their 
Pietace, to an uniformity of phrasing or to an 
identity of words, as some peradventure would 
wish that we had done... That we should 
express the same notion in the same particular 
word; as, for example, at we translate the Hebrew 
or Greek word once by purpose, never to cull it 
anten?t . .. thus to mince the matter, we thought 
to suvour more of curiosity than wisdom,’ 

The liberty thus claimed is freely used in the 
AY, and, it must be admitted, deserves at times 
rather to be called heence. ‘The taanslation may 
gain in spuit and buoyaney, but at the cost οἱ 
losing other qualities yet. more precious. Llow 
much is lost, for mstance, by the capricious altera- 
tion of ‘destroy’ to “defile,” in 1 Co 91 τ. 0}} any 
man destroyeth the temple of Grod, him shall God 
destroy.” Nothing but the love of variety for its 
own sake could have prompted the double render - 
ing of διαιρέσεις in 1 Co 190 by ‘diflerences’ and 
‘diversities,’ and of ἐνεργημάτων and its cognate 
verb by ‘operations’ and ‘worketh.’? Hardly less 
Injurivus to the sense, in many passayes, 1s the 
converse fault of using the same English word 
to translate different words in the original. Thus 
‘light’ serves as the equivalent of φῶς, φωστήρ (Ph 
219), φωτισμύς (2 Co 4!), φέγγος (Lk 1133), λύχνος (ML 
6%); ‘know?’ of οἶδα, γινώσκω, ἐπιγινώσκω, and ἐπίστα- 
μαι. The Revisers of 1855] were fully alive to the 
difficulties placed in theu way by this pecenharity 
of their predecessors’ labour, and speak in their 
Preface of the principles on which they en- 
deavoured to solve the problem thus presented to 
them, They discriminated, as far as possible, 
between ‘varieties of rendering which were com- 


* Professar Phumptie conputes the number of vanations m 
rendering from the AV of the NT to be more than 35,000, 
Others make them 86,000. See Canon Cook's Second Letter, 
p 6 and π. Cook further estimates that the devistions from 
the Greek teat of 1611 in that adopted by the kKevisers exceed 
200, Edgar (The Bibles of Hnatland, 1889, p 312) agrees, 
making the exact number 5002 ὙΠῸ Greek text used by king 
Janis translators, so far as it could be ascertained, was 
published at Cambridge by Scrivener, and had, as footnotes, 
the readings preferred by the Revisers A similar work, but 
with converse arrangement of text and notes, was published 
at Oxford by Archdeacon Palmer. ‘he calculation was thus 
made easy. 
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patible with fidelity to the true meaning of the 
text’ and ‘ varieties which mvolved inconsistency, 
and were suggestive of dillerenees thit had no 
existence in the Greck.’ To the former class they 
professed themselves lenient. Some have thonght 
that they would have acted more wisely if they 
had made this class more comprehensive, instead 
of saciificing so much for a uniformity of render- 
ing, notalways attainable even by themselves.* 

It may be well, as helping the reader to form a 
judgment for himself, to set down a short list of 
passages from the NT in which the rendering of 
the RV is generally admitted to be an improve- 
ment, followed by another of passages in which 
the changes made are considered by many to be 


for the worse. 


(A) Changes admitted to be for the better, 


AV 1611. 


Mt 17215 But when Jesus 
hnew at fas af for a time he 
Jiu not known it}. 

Mk 4°) [3 a candle brought 
to be put under a bushel... 
and not to be set on a candle- 
slick? 

Mk 4585. And he was in the 
hinder part of the ship, aslecp 
on n ΗΝ ον, 

Mk 719... purging © all 
meats. 


Mk 1042 exercise lordship 
over them 

Lk 2342 when thou comest 
into thy kingdom 

Lk 2417... ay ye walk, and 
are sad? 


Jn 41 
tized 

Jn 21!) Feed iny sheep 

Ac 2327 This tnan was taken 
of the Jews, and should have 
been killed of them: then 
came 1 with an ariny, and 
reseued hun, 

Ac 2628) Alinost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Chliristian. 


ἐν, made and bap- 


tuken up the anchors, they 
comnntted thenselres unto tho 
Β 
1Cu 733, 
ou 
1Co 95 Have we not power 
to lead about 2 sistel, ἃ wite 
᾿ 
Ph468 Beecareful tor nothing. 
2Thel... by the coming. 


| 

| 

Ac 2740 And when they had 
. . but I spare 

Ι 


13:1 5185. , purchase to 
the msc lves a goud derree 

Pn G& .. . supposing 
gain τὸ wodliness. 

Ὁ veo, who are taken 
captive by linn at bis will [pro- | 
nouns aMmbiyyuous) 


that | 
I 
| 


Nit 112 The Cretians are al- | 
way hai, evil beasts, slow | 
belles. 

Ja 125... he being nota | 
του κοῦ} hearer, but a doer of | 
the work. | 


EV Tssk. 


Mello And Jesus pereriy- 
Ing it. 


Mk 42! Js the lamp brow hit 
to be put under the bushel, 
... and not to be put on the 
stand ? 

Mh #3 And he hnnsclf was 
in the stern, asleep on the 
enushion 

Mk 7") Thishe sard, mahing 
all meats clean [xacllepsswy, 
Masc. in δὲ, A, BI. 

Mk Lv!* lord it over them. 


Lk 2342 when thou comest 
in thy kingdom. 

Lk wilt, ay ye wall? 
And they stood still, fooking 
sad 

Jn4i.. 
baplizine 

Jn 2116 Tend my sheep 

Ac 2327 This man was seized 
by the Jews, and was about to 
be slain of Chem, when 1 eame 
upon them with the soeldiers, 
aud reseed him. 

Ac 2623 With but little per- 
Buasion thou wouldest fam 
nuke mea Christian 

Ac 274) And casting off the 
auchors, they left them in the 
Bea, 


. was making and 


1Co τς. 
Hpare you 

1 Cow tfave weno risht to 
lend about a wite that is ἃ 
believer ott 

Pha In nothing be anxious 

“Th ν΄, touchiis Che 
coming 

Jy oS. mun to them. 
selves 2 cood standing 

PT) 6°... ΜΠ thet 
godliness isa Way OF fain 

27 Ὁ 2... baving been 
taken captive by the Loids 
sersant unto the wall of God 
[see also m ]. 

Tit 1 Cretangs are alway 
hars, evil beasts, ide pluttons. 


. and 1 would 


Ja 12 bemy not 1 hearer 
that forgetteth, bata dover that 
wotiketh. 


(B) Changes not so admutted, 


AV 101] 


Mt 526... till 
paid the utlermost bur thing, 


RY 1851 


thou hast | Mt 526 ull thaw hue pad 
} the Jast ἢ farthing. 


*Sce the examples of inconsistency mi oacudering in the RV 


collected by Mdgar, p. 202 


διδασ cera is ftowdier,) ἐς ἕω ἢ 


‘master’s πυρίος has tour equivalents , tape χλησὶς ainda τυ γχνα 


each tive. 
to remain. 


Of course, sone of these are AV renderings allowed 


+ Gr. ἔσχατον. A high authority, Pr Εἰ Bret, hiraself one of 
the Revisers, characterizes Glas change a4 one ‘than which no 
single verbal alteration has met with mote ceneou reprobation’ 
(Notes on the Tranalation of the 7’, lovU, Pret. p. x1v n.). 


Tm a .  ..--ς.-..------ 
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AV 1611. 


Mtv? ς Jatasthe greatest 
amoane herbs 

Mh f62.. . thes came unto 
the οἱ prulchre Si ete 

Lk ww . we have toled 
all the mght, and have taken 
nothing 

dn die. . hat he should 
give cternal lift to as many as 
thou hast piven him 

Ac 91s Canst thou speak 
Greek? 

Ac 2718... we had much 
work to come by the boat, 


Ro &7 Yo. peradventure for 
a good man some would even 
dare to die 

ἢ ol) For if throneh the 
offence of one many be dead, 
much more the grace of God, 
and the gift) by prrace, which 
1s by one man, Jesus Chiist, 
hath abounded unto many 

} (ὁ δὶ 1b as reported com- 
monly... 

200102 2.0 that Paine not 
be bold when Pom present 
with that confidenen. wie re- 
with 1 think tobe teotd ἀλλα {51 
fome, Whielt Chak Of Us as of 
we walked accurdine (ὁ the 
flesh 

(1.1 916 Knowine that a nian 
isnot yu Cited by the works of 
the Jaw, but by the taith of 
Jesus Chaat 


Gal 216 Now to Abrahim 
“. Were The pronuses made 

PT? Ada hap 

$43, GM for the love of 
money isthe root ot all evil 


He 171" for betore Jas 
translation be μα] this testi 
tpony, that πὸ pleased Ceod 


He dW?! Tove cndure choasten 
we, Goa ce alegh with you as 
with sen 

Ile Lae 
freon Ss 
news 

ον 19) "γα ont God, all 
ye his servant 


Let your 
be without 


COREG RS 1- 
cove fous- 
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765 cs St mpm a pei pe ER St “  ᾿ ὗὔἙτ ο“5-τΘτ-τ|ττ---΄΄΄;τόοο. 


LV 1558]. 


ML132... 
than the herbs, 

Mi, 102... they come to the 
tomb... 

LkS5,... we toiled all mght, 
and took nothing.t 


it 18 greater " 


In iz? that what-oever 
thou hist given him, to them 
hie πὶ pive etorma lite 

Ac "t+ Dost thou hnowt 
Greek ? 

te 2770 2) LS we were able, 
with difliculty, to δε το δ the 
haat 

ho 57 for | peradsenture for 
the good moan some one would 
even date ta dig 

Ko o> For if by the tresprs 
of the one the many died, 
much more did the grace of 
God, and the gift by the grace 
of the one man, desus Christ, 
abotnd unto the many 

Peo ΤΠ ἡ actualy §] re- 
ported 

‘Lobe . that bmw not 
when prcent phow ΟΠ Ὁ 
with the confidence wbarows fi 
}ocount to he bold agains 
some, wlich count of us aon 
we walked according to the 
fle ch 

Gib 916 hnowine that a 
man iw not justified by the 
worksof the law, save [im but 
only | through taith an Jesus 
Christ δ᾽ 

Gal JO Now to Abraham 
were the promises spoken 

17.8? The bishop , 

τ GO rar the leve of 
money isa root. of all hinds o! 
evil tt 

He Πρ... for betere has 
franstition be {ἢ bad wat- 
ness bore fo hia that he had 
been well-ycasmg unto God 

Helle Toasdor ΕΣ chustenme 
that ve endure, God dealeth 
with vou as with sons 

He ih" Be ve free trem the 
love of mones 


Res 10° Give praise to our 
God, all yc hisservants 


The Revisersot the OP bad a task before them in 


-----.»........ REN Sa --ὅ 


some respeets mote dihealt, in others easier, (ham 
that which the NOP Revisets had had to taee. On 
the one hand, ther subject was a much Jonger one; 
more vided in its contents, and hence requaimeye 
more diversified hnow ledge im those who dealt. with 


“adneryy used here as a superlative? gear is sO sed in 
Mi [δ᾽ ἢ elsewde re The tendency of the superlative form ΟἹ 
{114 tocisappear a NT Grech {προ by Ruthertard an the 
Pret to tas wew tratelitian of Hamans, 100) 0 vhustrated by 
the fiet that jaere monks found once in the NPQ Py 

1 dastiticd by RV on ge ound of aout τατος 

1 For the clhipe ots). swith Maanwar., see [νι Id, rae foe 

Sf Patheulty not found am SW ‘Secure,’ as αι νας only in 
Mt OS!48 (ies > wusausoy -aycouw), where the Revisers have 
substituted ‘nid you ot care’ As a renderime ot τεριερατει- 
4 ἐνεσ κα! i (he present passige, “secure 1 ippropriate, unless 
(as 18 probable cnough) the RV uses it as omply equivalent to 
Spot hold of 

I The ‘tor refer, te a thought suppressed, by a common Gr 
idiom | Ruthertord (hus supples the ellipse “Toray barely 
concenable, not wholly neoncenable , for, cote. As lett im the 
test Che words are scarcely intelliniile 

41‘ Actually? an this sense is a ΠΟ ΟῚ 151} 

** Purgon (Vhe Reriscon levied, yp 144) quotes Bp Wards- 
worth of Lincoln as saving that the statement thus put forth, 
with ‘save’ instead of “but! or ‘bat only’ Sis alle acd and 
erroneous, and contridets the whole diitéoof St Pands argu. 
ment in that Ep andin the fp fo the Romans 

[1 τονύτῶν ten, NOL Tartar, 18 tall,’ not fal hind of? With 
Bre, anarthrousas predicate, ΕἸ Qaidee Yapily compare Caufter 
Vetta) Abhen, Vil, P LNA, ὧρχ καὶ pike Tarte wpe 0 ον 
00 Trin Ὑ ον» 

ἐξ εἰς has undoubtedly betterauthonty thang But, with dhs 
Ulowanee, Jet the two versions be compared sintply as Lae lish 

SS ia spare: ‘Let your manners be without auarics 
(Rhenush)  Ttimust be admitted, however, that the AV ais vets 
tiatethsible here, or, ἐξ intelligible, gives a totally false sens 
loa modern reader. 
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it; beset, moreover, with greater obscurities, and 
not Wlustrated by the leht shed fiom many 
qnaiters upon the NI’, On the other hand, the 
contessed obscurity of many passages formed a 
justification of the Revisers’ work ; fewer persons 
were competent to criticise their work ; and they 
haa the advantage of an interval of four years 
τοῦ the appearance of the revised NT, in 1881, 
in which to profit by the verdict. passed by public 
ophuon upon the performance of their colleagues. 
Above all, they were not hampered by the constant 
necessity of deciding between rival texts of the 
orisinal, Very wisely, we think, they came to 
the conclusion, as stated in their Preface, that ‘as 
the state of hnowledee on the subjeet is not at 
present such as to justify any attempt at an 
entire reconstruction of the text on the authority 
ot the Versions. the Revisers have thought αὖ most 
pradent to adopt the Massoretac Text as the basis 
of then work, and to depart fiom it, as the Autho- 
rized ‘Pianuslatois had done, only in exceptional 
οἰκὸς ἢ 

Beme ecariied ont on the same lines as the 
revised NE, we fmdain the present work (he same 
mmprovements in the auangement. of the Enghsh 
text the groupings: by paragraphs, the indication 
by spaces ot wo change of subyect, the clearer mark- 
Ine of quotations, the system of parallelism adopted 
for poetical books and pisses, and the like. As 
m the NT, the direction of Convocation is obeyed, 
that no change of 1eading be admitted into the 
Enelish test if not approved, at Che final revision, 
by a majority of at least two-thirds of the Tevisers 
present. ffenee af may often be the case that a 
particular readme an the margin is one which ἃ 
majority—thoneh not the requisite majority—ot 
the Revisers would have wished to see mserted in 
the text. It as permissible to conjecture that) an 

Pestunple may be found at the outset in Gn 15, where 
‘the spiitot God moved upon’ is left undisturbed, 
but the ἀπ offers the alternative rendenng 

| ‘was brooding upon’ (cf. Dt 32") Asin the cane 
of the NP also, another rule of Convoeation 1s not 

[observed that, namely, which directed that the 
revision shonld extend to ‘the headimgs of pages 
and chapters” Doth classes of headings have been 
onutted altogethen: with the twotold advantage 
that space is pained, and the province of the 
commentator 1s not eneroached upon. 

In passing to the more important subject of the 
merits of the revised translation itself, the first 
question Chat will oceur to many minds is, whether 
the changes made are proportionately as mimnerous 
asin the NPL Is there. in pou tienliar, se frequent 
an infringement of the rule ad down by the Com- 
mittee of Convocation ‘to miroduce as few altera- 
tions as possible snto he text of the AV, consist- 
ently with Πανὶ The prevalent: opmion 
what there as not) but to give a decisive answer 
Is less easy than micht be supposed; partly from 
the extent of the eround to be covered, and partly 
fiom the fact that the language of the OT as in 
general Jess familiar to most persons than that of 
the NT * ‘Phus in Jon 45 we had ‘to deliver him 
from jus grief’. a vigorous and appropriate ex- 
pression at the time, althoneh it may well be 
asked how many modern readers are aequainted 
with the old meamng of ‘wef? Instead of 
this, we now have ‘to deliver him from his evil 
case’ --a rendering which, while closer to the 

“A writer the Chirch Quarterly Renew (et 1585, pp 
190, POF) rechons Chat there are about Sou changes im Judges 
(adam Mead 41, 345 in Hosen, and 13sd im Job, ‘the most 

} dithentt hook the OT? Inthe Adimbiagh Herve of the same 

j date, 483, simplar results arc obtuned The reviewer notes 

Pout ἘΠ ἀπ σὲ ἢ the entire Book of Psalms, 1278 in der, 1650 4n 

ἐσέ με ἢν On an average of nme books, the changes marked 

‘unpertint number about one-swsth ot the whale. Bun it as 


obvious that μηδ αι difler widely ag to what chanyes 
Were pupertant 


cee ... ....... 


a 
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Hiebrew,* Jacks the spirit and force of the other. 
Objection has been taken, again, to the substi- 
tution of “my provocation’ for Senet? im 1S 1s, 
where iaqnan pleads: ‘Out of the abundance of 
my complaint and grief [but is this the meaning 
of the Heb. τυ 1) have I spoken hitherto.’ 

The OT Revisers made it a principle not to depart 
from the Massoretic Text save in ‘exceptional 
cases.” One such case occurs in Jg 18, where 
are described the idolatiies of the tribe of Dan, 
and the participation in them of Jonathan, the 
son of Gershom, the son—as we now read—of 
Moses. The AV in place of Moses has Manasseh. 
The explanation is simple. To save the great 
lawgiver trom the reproach of having an idolatious 
descendant, the Massoretes suggested a corruption 
of the text in the passage in question, by writing 
a ‘suspended Ν᾿ over and between the M and § in 
Moses, thus convertine it, so far as the consonants 
are concerned, into Manasses.| The Revisers have 
rightly restored Moses, which is also the reading 
of the Vuleate. 

To take another example. In Ps 248 the AV 
reads : §This is (he generation of them that seek 
lim, that seck thy itace, O Jacob’; with the 
mu ginal varvant, “Ὁ God of Jacob.” All attempts 
to make sense of the former reading being, to say 
the least, far-fetched, the Nevisers have wisely 
Haeed in their text that supplied by the maryin ; 
in Which they have the support of the LAX, the 
Vulgate, and the Syriac. 

The advantage gained by forsaking the received 
text tor the aneient versions beme im these and 
some other instances Ὁ indisputable, at is perhaps 
to be regretted that the Revisers did not. use the 
term Scaceptional? with a greater latitude of 
meaning. ‘To have done so might have saved them 
at times from the necessity of encuimbering then 
1 “1. with νὰ απ" (asain the case of Pss 2! and 
22!) only perplexing the reader, and Jeaving him 
to reconcile conflieting ΓΟ ΟΣ ΡῈ as best he can. 

A word imu-t be sud in passing on the treatment 
of archiusms by the OT Revisers. ‘Phe prinenple 
they Jay down in their Preface appears ato fist 
sight to be a sound and consistent one. § Where 
an archaic word or expression was liable to be 
misunderstood, or αὖ least was not pertectly in- 
telligiuhle, they lave changed it for another. 
Where, ‘although obsolete, it ‘was not unin- 
telligible’ they lave suflered it te stand. Thus, 
to take then own wWustration, ‘to ear’? (1S 512) 
and ‘eaune’ (Gn 45°) ae replaced by ‘to plow? 
and ‘plowing,’ as bemg now not only obsolete, Int 
misleading On the other hand, “ΠΟΙ ἢ is re- 
tained iu Ew 91 (the flax was bolled’), as the 
word 3s still oceasionally met) with in country 
parts, and has no inelish equivalent to express 
MS meaning —Chat of ‘podded for seed’ But, as 
often happens, a principle, good in itself, is here 
found to work Duperfeetly in practice ; the reason 
in this case beige, that words and phrases intel- 
ligible to one class of readers are unintelligible to 
another, and hence it is difhenit to know where to 
dchaw the dine. The result is at. best a compromise. 
‘Artillery’ is gone from 15 20"; but ‘pravery,’ 
in the sense of adornments or beanty,§ ἡ re- 
tained in Is 333.) Cam is now a ‘wanderer,’ not a 
‘vagabond’; the inlets of the shore, where Asher 
abode, are Sereeks, not “breache- ὃν the question 
of Achish (1S 27!) is made clear by the simple 
change of ‘road’? to Sraid.? But we still meet 
with ‘occurrent’ for feceurrence (1 ἰν 5%), fehap- 

* ἸΣΧΎΣ, literally rendered in the [NN by are τὸν γωχῶν σίτου. 

+See Lord Arthur Hervey’s note, ad doe, m The Speaker's 
Canmnentary 

J Aw Ps 16%, Pg 5010. 1 Ch 6 See the article in the Church 
Quartertu Kerrer, betore referred to, pp. 186, 1d7, where these 

sauces are discussed 

ὁ See the marginal reading of Is 42. 


men” for ‘traders’? (2Ch 94), ‘sith’? for ‘since’ 
(zk 35%) In 18 17 ‘carriage’ is properly 
changed to ‘baggage? as in Ts 10% and elsewhere ; 
and in 2 Kk 23” ‘title’ (from the Vulgate) is in hike 
manner replaced by ‘monunent.’* Yet the house 
in which the leper king Azariah dies is still called 
a ‘several,’ instead of a ‘separate,’ house (2 Καὶ 165); 
and, yet more strangely, the Latinism ‘desired’ 
for ‘regretted’ is stall found in the description of 
the death of Jehoram (2 Ch 21”), 

In spite, however, of defects and inconsistencies, 
of which only a very few specimens have been 
given, it is but just to the OT Revisers to admit 
that they have corrected many a faulty rendering, 
and by so doing have thrown light on a multitude 
of obscure passages. In 2S 18, for instance, David's 
bidding ‘the ase of the bow’ to be taught to the 
children of Judah has always been telt to be out 
Οἱ place at the beginning of the diige. By the 
siinple change of wse to song, as the word to he 
supphed, it as seen that the dirge itself, ‘ the song 
ot the bow,’ was the thing enjoined to be tanght. 
The inconsequent statement in Is 10°, ‘though 
thy people Israel be as the sand of the sea, yet a 
Temnant of them shall return,’ is made logical by 
reading Sonly? tor ‘yet? ; both words being alike 
mi itahes. Much improved also is the rendenng 
of Che next. verse. In the AV it stands: ‘dur the 
Lord God of hosts shall make a consumption, even 
determmed... «ἢ Inthe RV itis: ‘Fora consum- 
mution, and thit determined, shall the Lord... .’ 
“The ships of ‘Parslush,’ In the older rendering of 
Ezk 274, by a poetical but not very intellyible 
metaphor, ‘did sing of thee In thy market.’ Now, 
in simple prose it is: ‘were thy caravans for thy 
merchandise.’ In a very obscie passaye, Hos 5? 
‘the revolters ave gone deep in making slaughter’ 
can at Jeast be understood, which is more than 
can be truly sud of the eather version: ‘are pro- 
found te make slaughter’ Hab 14 gains mneh in 
terseness, not to say fidelity, by the rendering 
‘whose might is his god,’ in place of ‘imputing 
this his power unto lus god.’ Other examples 
crowd upon the memory, but these will sutlice, 


As we try to view the work of the Revisers upon 
the two Testaments asa finished whole, the question 
inevitably arises: Is their work a failure or a 
success?) Will the Bible, in the form in which 
they leave it to us, become the Bible of the English- 
speahing people, or will it be quietly laid aside, to 
be referred Co occasionally as a useful commentary 
on the older version? Fortunately, we are spared 
the necessity of replying, as tune alone can give 
the answer. We do not forget how slowly, for a 
long while, the AV itself won its way to general 
acceptance ; and how the Psalter it contains has 
not even yet displaced the older version in the 
Book of Common Piayer.t Knowing as we do 
the long and unselfish Iabour bestowed by the 
Revisers upon their task, we cannot but sympathize 
with the aspirations with which thei Pretaees close. 
But as it is a hazudous undertaking to attempt 
to restore—not renovate—an ancient building, so 
is it. perilous to apply the touch of any but the 
most lovin and cautions, as well as skilful, hands 
fo the venerable structure of the Version of 101]. 
For its ‘matvellous English,’ to recall a fanuliar 


*The Webrow word ΣῪ, here po rendered, is trinelated 
‘sien’? ain Evk solo (AV and RV), while yn Jer Jb "bats plural ts 
Swaymarke’ See Edgar, as hefore, p. ST ἢ 

{ See some remarks on this by Serivencr, Authorized Edition, 
p 139 Protessor Cheyne, who quotes the passage (da posior, 
3rd ser vol vy. p 304), justly urgesanmreph the clauns ot sense 
avaganst sonnd. Βα αι ὦ transiagion oF poetical boohs both 
must be studied = Asa passing ilnsteution, let the reader call 
to mind two sentences trom the older version of Ps 1479 18 
*Who giveth fodder unto the cattle,’ and ‘We blowelh with his 
wind and the waters flow’; and ask Jimself what has been 
gained by the altciation of these in the RY. 
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passace of If. W. Faber, ‘lives on in the ear like 
wWmusie that never can be forgotten... . Its feli- 
erties seem often to be almost things rather than 
mere words’) ‘The makers of that version ered, no 
doubt, im many phluces, Simall credit is onrs, if, 
with the added hnow Jedge of near ly three centuries, 
we ean di-cerm them faults. But great will be the 
praise of that scholar, or that band of scholars, whe | 
shall be gudged tu have removed the blemishes of 
their handiwork, without marring its bemuties.” 


The revision of the Aporrapha was, as before 
stud, an afterthought. {0 was sunply a matter of 
agicement between the Revisers and the repre- 
sentatives of the University Presses of Oxiord and 
Cambridge. Morcover, wile. in the Speakers 
Commentary, the Apoer., issued in SSS, was ΠῚ: 
cluded under the general tifle of “Phe Holy Buble,’ 
the title-page of the revised edition of 805 makes 
no such πὰ, The Preface ends sumply with the 
unassuming hope ‘that ait will be found helpful τὸ 
the student, and acceptable to the peneral reader 
ot the Apoerypha. ‘This se ms to make aw tew 
words ilatridhte on the position held by the 
Apocrypha out bnehsh Bibles.t 


The first. printed ΤΠ] τ ἢ Bible contami, the Apoc ry γα Δ is 
that of Miles Coverdale, baso Tn short prolovue, Εν Πα ἢ 
descuibes these πεν as ©The hohes nnd treatises which 
amonve the father of olde are not orepencd to de ot bhe 
authonte with the other bukes of the bvide, nether are thes 
foinde in the Canon of the Hebrac? After ΙΝ aa dist) of 
them, whi ἢ agreesan order with our own as far as the end of 
Siruch, the τα τε] adds Unto these alse helonge th Baruc, 
Whom we απο tet amones the prophotes nest vato dora, 
because he was his saadhe and unhistyme? He then explains 
that these hooks ‘are not πο amonee the doctours to be ot 
hike repatacion with the otber scrpture, a thou food reader | 
mayest perceaue by & dcrone as epustola ad αὐ — Aiud 
the chete eanse therot as this. there be many places an them, 
that name to bo repugmadnt vote the open and manytest traecth 
in the other hokes of the byble  Neuerthelos, ΕΞ ματι not 
gathered them together to the intent that Pwolde πε than 
desprsed, or htthe sett bv, or that Pshulde think then: false, tor 
Tam not able to prow a? 


The above ‘ gathering together? af the Apocry- 
phal books into one place, while at might seem: an 


“At will be instructive to note the progress made moa 
yaralle] revision movement that conecoied with the Gorman 

Uther Bible We ue enibled to do this dy a paper or Det 
Philip ΟΡ ἡ αὶ the Aecpesitas, ἀμ volo ov op 405 Mie 
work Was begun, in TSt., bv the Mrsenach αἰ λιν Lvangeleal 
Oharch Contorenee, and the result ot thea labours appeared at 
Halle, in 1553, under the tide Dee δε οί, oder die με ιν. 4 {εξ 
Schrift des Atten und Newen Testaments nach der deutschen 
Uehersetzung 2) Martin Luthers The reseed NT bad been 
already pubbshed πόρταν Phe Halle publication was re 
garded asia Probe με ἐς or specimen of what was proposed 
The restsion was eared out with ἀν τὰ τὸ care, but im loo 
conservative a apart, ἀφ αν be “πε οἰ trom: the fact tit, 
while the Ens dish revised NT «πίστι αἰ soma 86,000 chances, 
the (ρα μὰ αὶ contuued only 000 Taating te please cither parts 

thase who desied and those who deprecated ehanee tat was 
τορι dy the Eaenach Conterenee of isso tor final 
action After berm: Κα για Τὰ] toa second and mote thorough 
route revision, ated bept Inu hk for the prowerbrab nine venus, the 
ἐκ πὸ Bible was issued πηι at Halle me ise2 Δ Preface dy 
Ir. O Paich, Dnertor οἵ the v. Canstom ΠῚ ΠΣ κοί νι gives an 
Interesting account of the progress of the work, and the lines 
on Which 1" bad heen cured ont. Stall more than on the 
English pesision, the didicul€s: was how to steer judieioasty 
between opposite extremes: to corteet error and remove 
archaisins, Wilhout needlessly dietuehing the venerable ‘rast? 
on Luther's handiwork j to keep ἢ νι Che wants of shool 
and cougreration, While not forgettul of the more tastidionus 
taste of pcholars, im short, to pacity alike those who would 
1 ἢν recast the whole version, and those whe would leave 
Ib altowether untouched -- Che large class of those whom Dr 
"ον Δ ἢ} have described as holding to the ὦρτο of Mace 
Pettus Lapp, in the J'pp obser, Varertcac: “Sacra senipours 
sufheienter est branslata, eb nen indigemus alud translation. 
hus? 

Dro τι αὶ refers, for fuller informition on the pubaect, te 
Des Work dor Bibedreciscan, Wale, W882 Ste alsa two ἧ{π νὸς | 
by Un Lh da Strachan the 2 yyosetea, ad ser oa pp TTS [τ 
ν opp 195-20), and Funchs Mera terug der ren Ausqaue ας | 


NR .------- -- ---ς----- 


ΔΙ 1808, 2... Gannstadt, δθύ. 

4 Vor afuller treatment of Che subject, see the art: Arocry Pua 
in solo, thas by Bishop Ryle in Smith's YB, and Dr. 
Balmon’s General Introduction to the Apocr, in the Speaker's 
Commentary. 
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appropriate bridging over of the interval between 
the Old and New ‘Testaments, undoubtedly tended 
to make deeper and more shuply cut the line 
dividing the canonical from the uncanonical books, 
and to diminish the esteem in which the latter 
were held. So long as these were interspersed 
among the canonical, as in the Greek and Latin 
Jubles, it was natmal that, in the popular mind, 
the two elasses should be imdiseriminately re- 
caided as Serplure. Even Colet, in his Jeyght 


Jrudypull Monecion, cites or reters to Sirach more 


trequently than any other book ; and later stall, in 
the two Books of Homilies (1547 and 1563), we 
tind passages from the Apocr. quoted ag ‘Scripture 
wittten by the Holy Ghost,’ o1 as ‘the Word of 
God * But, when the Apocryphal writings were 
erouped together by themselves, the thought 
easily sugee-ted itself, to the Puritan al any 
rate, that they muieht be dispensed with allogether, 
Hos saul that. seme copie. of the Canevan Bible 
of 1576 were i--ued without the Apocrypha.f in 
eny case, the practice of printing Bibles not con- 
trimmer the Apoc. ἀπιὸν, have continued, for in 
lolo at was judged of suffierent importance by 
Archbishop Abbot to be prohibited, under pain of 
one year samyprisomuent.  ‘Phis prohibition was of 
ttle ἀν} πα ἀπ the couse of public 
opinion, tn 16's) Da, John Liehthoot, when 
preaching before the House of Commons, com- 
plamed of the privilesc, enatalled as it was, still 
enjoyed by the Apoeryphal writings. Oe speaks 
of them not as comecting, but as separating, the 
Qld and New ‘Testaments. ‘Thus sweetly and 
nearly, he exchuims, ‘should the two Testaments 
jon together, and thus divinely would they hiss 
each other, but that the wretched Apocrypha doth 
τσ πὶ m between? ‘hike the two cherubins m 
the temple oracle. he continues. the Law and the 
Gaspel would touch cech other, fdul not this 
patchery oof hun anvention divorce them 
asunder ot 

Dut im daet the concessions made to the Puritan 
puty at the Hrrupton Comt Conterenee itselt, 
with regard to the mse of the Apoer. ino the 
Lectionary of the Chareh, and the lage exeasions 
then aereed to,§ σε ἢ cvidence enough, 11 any 
were still necded, of (he ἀπε «οὶ esteem mto 
Which the Apocryphal books were fallug, and 
helpto explain the compatcive carelessiess with 
Which these books were pesised mi 101}. ‘That 
the revision of the Apoer, then dade ows signs 
of less care and deliberation than was bestowed 
npon the ecanomieal books, as σοι τα αν. The task 
was assiguied fo the seeond (πα ει εἰσ Company, 
a body whieh comprised perhaps fewer scholars of 
eminence than any of the others. ‘They were the 
fust tO finish them allotted share of the work, 
‘hor the rest, says Senvener!) ‘they are con- 
tented to leave miany a gender, of the Bishops’ 
Dable as they tound it, when newly any change 
must have been for the better, even where their 
predecessor sets thence a better example they resort 
to undignified, mean, almost vulew words and 
phrases; and on the whole they eony ev (0 the 
leader's mind the painful impres-ion of having 
disparaged the importanee ot thar own work, or 
of having imperfectly realved the uth that what 
is worth doing at all is worth dome well,’ 

One peculiuity of the AV of the Δ ροῦν, could 


* This was neticed by Pose, ano his “δ τς See the 
Chirch trecarterty her, Oot. [τ δ 5, ΒΒ. μὲ the fist put of 
the πο of ἐν αν & Quotition tour ἀκ τ as intro. 
duec bbs the words: Abuihty God by the wise man saith? 

tChurten, Crernon cad (εὐ ΤΟΥ Sacpliae, Introd p. Ὁ. 

tSaluton, Gen fntred (Ce) po Ἀν διε 

SA full list of these is given ain VPorry, List, of the Eny. 
Ομ i γὴν ua bt “ 

ι Authors ed Lditian, Ὁ, 140, Sernener notes that De 
Rebert Gall om his 27 sey, Woot, formed a the unfay ourable 
opinion of the revision of (he Apocr im the AY. 
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hardly fail to strike the reader, though it might 
not occur to him to ascribe it to its true cause— 
simple negligence. This is the scarcity of words 
in italics, or, in case of the eaily black - letter 
editions, in small Roman type. As first published, 
there were only fifty-four examples to be found in 
the whole Apocrypha. ‘ Infact only three instances 
oceur at all later than Sir 454, atter which [], or 
solnetimes (), are substituted in thei room.’ * 

It may be of service for forming a just estimate 
of the metts of the AV and RV respectively, so 
far as the Apocr. is concerned, to set down two 
or three short extracts, taken almost at random 
from the Bishops’ Bible, and notice some of the 
changes made in the revisions of [01] and 1895. 
The copy of the Bishops’ Bible used is one of the 
2nd ed. of 1672. The tirst’ passaye taken shall be 
from the description of a iiiend in Sir ὃ. And 
here we are struck at the outset by the advantage 
the later Revisers have vaimed in recognizing, by a 
system of parallelisms, the poetical character of 
the book. ‘The same remark applies to Wisdom. 
This in turn sugeests the question: why, uf the 
puneiple of stichbometry was admitted in the case 
of the Sapential books, it should have been 
iwnored in other parts of the Apocrypha. Why 
should at not have heen applied to portions, at 
leant, of Earuch, fo ὑπὸ psalmie Prayer of 
Manasses, und to the Song of the ‘Three Cluldien ὃ 
The result, as we have it, secms to point to a want 
of uniformity of plan. 


Srracu 6 (Bistops' Bible, 1572). 


ὃ Holde frendship with many, neuerthelesse haue but one 
οι ΠΟΥ of a thousaude 

7 It thon wettest a freende, prooue him tust, and be not hasty 
to gveue Fv credence 

8 For sonume inane a freende but for lis owne turne, and wyl 
not abide in the das of trouble 

9. And there as sonnne drecide that ὑπαὶ ΠῚ’ to enntie, and 
taketh part avayost thee. and yfhe knowetn any hurt by thee, 
he telleth it out. 

W Aeayne, somme freende is but a companion at the table, 
ἈΠῸ τη the day of necde he Ομ ΠΕ not 

1 Τοῦ τῷ thy provpentie he wvl be as thou thee selte, and 
dee plainely with thy houscholde folhe 

Moot theu be brought lowe, he will be agavnst thee, and wyl 
be hydden from thy tace 


Here, im v.86, for ‘Wolde frendship,’ ete, the AV has, more 
πίοι αν, ‘Bein peace witht many’? 3 the RY, sll more exactly, 
‘Let those that are ab pewe with thee be many’ of εἰρηνενοντες 
σοι ἔστωσαν τοῦῦον. Inv 7, for 1f thou gettest’ (Coverdale and 
Tish ) the AV and RV needlessly, {Tf thou wouldest get. Its 
exactly SHE thou art getting’ (or "αι απ πὸ}, «@ χτασα For 
‘to gem hvin credence’ (so, too, Cov.), the AV, not so well, ‘to 
eredit him?) "Lhe RV, more snuph, ‘to trust him.’ In vy 4, for 
the cumbrous *somime man is,’ ele, reamed by the ΑΥ̓͂, the 
HV tras, nore neatly, ‘there is ᾧ friend that iso foi,’ ele. Nov 
to delay over lesser mattets, a more unporlant question 1, 
What is the tend referred torn le Isat ἃ fathtul trend 
(so the Lat. ‘Amiens st pormansent ἤπια," tollowed by Cover- 
dale, ‘ But a sure frende,’ ete ), orig ait the fime-server of y 10? 
The Beh and AV ate undoubtedly mght im taking the lattar 
view, but obscure Che sense by beginning ν 1 wath § But’ instead 
of ‘And.’ The RV makes the meaung clear— 


* And in thy prosperity he will be as thyne lf, 
And will be bold over thy servants * 
Tf thou shalt be brought low, he will be agamst thee, 
And will hide himseli trom thy face ἢ 


*Re bold over’ 1 not a happy rendering of ταρρησίασέται ivi, 
‘will be plain-spoken with.’ 


Sus 52 (Bushops’ Lille, agreeing with Coverdale). 


‘When they were put asunder one from another, he called 
one of them, and savd vnto hym, © thou olde cankaide care, 
that haste vsed (hy wiekednesse so Jong, thyne vngratious deedes 
whiche thou haste donne afore, ae now comme to [μι ἢ} Ὁ 

In (hiss passage Ghe mterest centres on the vigorous para- 
phrase (Ὁ thou... long’) of rerescsmpecvt ἡμερὼν νων The 
AV has the less forcible bat taser rendenng, ‘O thou that art, 
waren old im wichedness,’ and this is retuned iu the RY. At 


*Serivenct, 7, p. 7. Some have thoucht that in the RV 
the use of italies 14 overdone. See the puint mused m the 
JR, vol. vin. (1895-96), pp 822, $88, where ‘a Greek place of 
exercise’ as censured as the rendenne of γυμνάσιον in % Mae 
491. In Sir 225 (wrongly cited as 12+) ‘a Jooltsh danghicr 19 
born fo Ins loss,’ the reviewor shows vood cause for onutting 
fooluh. But it is justified by uhe purallchsm of the passage. 
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the same time it should be observed that παλαιοῦσθα:, is not a 
mere synonym of γηράσκειν (ef He 81’), but mvolves the notion 
of becoming stale, decrepit, worn ont (Lk 1283), Nor is ‘ wickea- 
nesa’ quite adequate ag a translation of νροερῶν κακῶν. (0 the 
other hand, the rendering in the RV of ἥκασι by ‘are come home 
to thee’ 15 excellent. 


Wis 722-2 (Bishops’ Buble, here digeriny much from Cov.) 


22 For Wisdome, whiche is the wootker of al thinges, hath 
taught me: tor in her ts the spimte of vuderstunds ng, Whiche 18 
holy, one only, manifolde, sublule, quiche, mooumg (Marg. or 
hhuely), vnde filed, plane, sweete, louyng the thing that 1s good, 
sharpe, Whiche can not be letted, σοι good. 

23 Kinde to man, stedfast, sure, free from care, hanyng al 
vertues (marg or power), circumspect in (marg er hauyng 
τορι of) ἃ] thyngesy, and passing through al viderstandyng, 
eleane and subtile spits, 

4 Por wisedome is numbler than al nimble thinges, she goeth 
through and attesneth to al thinges, because of her cleannesse. 

2 Kor she is the breath of the power of God, and a pure 
influence flowvne from the glory of the almnyghty [God], there- 
fore can no defiled thing comme vuato her. 


The spit of Divine Wisdom 1s here described by a string of 
epithets, numbering im the Greek text twenty-one (73). The 
το πὴ of the AV is a peat improvement on that of the 
eather versions Inthe RV, where turther changes are made, 
theres a δῦ tendency to diffuscness, Thus veepey, fintelli- 
vent? Cunderstanding,’ AY), becomes ‘quick of understand: 
ee’ $ εὐχινη τὸν, Smolnle’ lively,’ AV, with which compare the 
double sense of ‘quiek’), becomes ‘freely moving’; τρᾶνον, 
‘penetrating,’ πο δ᾽ (clear,’ AV), becomes ‘clear in utter- 
ance,'as if to harmonize with the Lat ‘disertus’ The render 
inte Of μόνο eves hv Salone an hind’ also seems doubtful. On the 
other hand, ἀπο ἢ δ a Cerser rendering of ἀκώλυτον than 
‘which cannot be Jetted’ (AV) and there are several others of 
thus type. 

One of the minor defects pointed out in the KV 
of the Apocr. 18 a& want of consistency in the 
spelling of proper names. The Revisers, in their 
Pietace, show themselves aware of this, and plead 
mi mitioation the dilheulty of securmg * uniformity 
of plan im the work of the tour committees.” But 
the fanlt lies deeper. Inconsistencies are met with 
in the same verse. ‘Thus in 2 Es 2!% where the AV 
had consistently § say and Jeremy,’ the former is 
altered to * Esaias an the RV, while the latter is 
lett untouched. Ino 1 of the same book, one 
solitary change is made im a stiinug of proper 
nnmes- that of *Ageecus’ to ‘Ageacus’s and this 
is left betwixt such incougruous torms as ‘ Nahum 
and Abacue, Sophonias,... Zachary and Malachy.’ 
In Jth 8! * Kleist, as itis in the AV, is altered to 
‘Elkiah, which represents neither the Hebrew 
form of the word (apon Likiah), nor the Greek 
(Ἰλκειά), nor the Latin (Mh). 

Mote serious is the charge nought against the 
Revisers of negleeting the help which the Oriental 
Versions were cnpable of affording them.* For 
example, in Su 25" they ae content to reproduce 
{heamennmeless rendering of the AV, ‘There is no 
head above the head of a serpent,’ without any 
hint of a better sense heme procurable. Yet. help 
not far to seek. The Syrine version, as Kders- 
hem points out, is literally ‘there is net a head 
more litter than the head of a serpent.’ And thus 
at once sugvests—what Bissell and others had 
already percerved—that the Hebrew word, here 
rendered κεφαλή, Shead, in the Greck, was prob- 
ably vss, whieh in Dt 52° and elsewhere denotes 
‘venom.’ ‘The meaning then becomes simple and 
natural, There is no poison above (more virulent 
than) the poison of a serpent.’ 

Ur, again, take Sur 1!’ 1 called upon the Lord, 
the Father of my Lord.’ If the words had been 
wiilten froma Chistian point of view, they would 
have been unerxeeplionable. But sueh was not the 
point of view of Jesus Ben Srach. {The Sy tae 
shows us, wiles Edersheim, ‘that the orginal 
text σαὶ, unto the Lord, my tather, O Lord.’ 

It is ναὸ fair to add that, in two at least of the 
books, Wisdom and 2 Esdias, the Versions have 
been freely resorted te, and with happy effect. Tn 
2 Esdras, more particularly, (he Greek onginal of 

*In an able review of the revised Apocr , which appeared in 
the T2mes of Nov. 19, 1805, this chaige 1s pressed home. 
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which is not extant, many passages have been 
corrected thaough this means. A single chapte 
Will furnish sufficient instances. In 2 Es 3! thie 
AV has ‘thou didst set fast the earth,’ which does 
not suit. the context. The verb in the Arabic 
version is rendered by Galdemeister concussiste, 
which justifies the translation of the RV, ‘Thou 
.. . dist shake the earth’ (as if ἔσεισας had been 
conupted to forqeas), Inv. is asingular diversity 
of rendering: ‘and so shall thy name nowhere be 
found but in Tsiacl’? (AV); ‘and so shall at, be 
found which way the scale inclineth’? (RV). ‘The 
Arabic again bears out the RV. In the Latin, as 
Hilsenfeld suggested, aomentim may have got 
ee λιν to nomen tum. Other examples wil 
© found in νν.32}. 28 of this sume chapter. But, 
on the whole, the Ouental Versions might have 
been consulted with profit to a much greater extent 
than they appear to have been, 

There are a few instances of conjeetural emen- 
dation of the text, one or two of whieh deserve 
mention, One of the most felicitous is noted m 
the margutof 2 Mac 78 By the sheht change of 
πεπτώκασι LO πεπώκασι the construction is simplified, 
and the sense altered from ‘having endured a short 
pun that boneeth everlasting life, have now died 
nnder God's covenant,’ to Ghaving endured a short 
pain, have now drunk of everflowing lite under 
God’s covenant.? Another, the merit of which 1s 
arsigned to Dr. Hort,* 15 admitted to the text of 
2 Mae 45, Tt consists in reading Μενεσθέως, ‘ sow 
of Menestheus’? (as in v.24) for the Inappropriate 
μαίνεσθαι ἕως (or rather, ws), ‘did rage as,’ ete In 
2 Es PF the Revisers give "Ὁ father? (pater, Cod. 5) 
in place of ‘brother’ (AV). But neither is snitable, 
the speaker bemy God. Bensly suggested that the 
true reading in the Greek melt: have been περί- 
βλέψον, cucumayier, and that the contracted form 
of περί had got mustaken fot one of πάτερ. But. this 
conjecture, Chongh ingenious, was not acted upon.4 

Subjomed are some exuinples of changes of 
rendering nade by Che Revisers, which have met 
with approval, or the reverse: — 


CN) Changes yenerallu approved 


AV 1611 

76788 And he bound Joacim 
and the nobles 

Tits 42) He elicheth mot to 
spend tis lite wath bis wile 

2 Ea Jee and they wrote the 
wondetfal vinons of the meht 
that were told, whieh thes 
knew not 

Jth 8 near unto dude (mn 
or Duter) 

Ad Uist 135 differme in the 
s{ramce manner of ther liws 


Wis 15 the body ¢hat a sub- 
ject unto sin 

Wis and fa upon the 
eatth, whee hos of like nature 


ἣν 


Wig ΤΤΙΝ a phasing fall of 
water runmig violently 
fir 165 Te thou walt, fo heep 


the commandments, and to 
perform = acceptable fathful- 
neas. 


* Lendon Quarterly Rev , Apu Ἰδοῦ, po 6 


RV 1995 

Ts PS And Joakim bound 
the nobyes 

Jia 42} And with his wife he 
cndeth his days 

YES TER and they wrote bv 
cour-) the things that were 
fold them, me characters which 
thes hiew note] 

Jtho® nish unte Dotasa [i δ. 
Dothan) 

Ad 1 18° followmy per- 
verscls ἃ dife which 15. strange 
toon bins § 

Wr dla body that as deld im 
pled ey by sin 


Wis ΤΡ and fell upon thie 
kindred earth (ozoorety, .. . 
2.) 


ΔΜ 1718 ao measured fall, 
ele 4] 
Su lol’ Tfihou wilt, (houshalt 
keep the commandments , 
And to portotm futhtalness 
wot flane ota wood plea. 
Bure ** 


¢ On Che value of Mr Red. Bensly'’s as istanee in this se: tion 
of the work, and the facets conucoted wilh bes ἢ ἀν θῖν ot tise 
‘nussing fragment? of 2 δ τον nee a tall ad das «11 inate 


review of the revised Apoer im the ἐπ ἐπ of 4th De 


Ish. 


1 The RV translates the text adopted da Doasty (2 oath head 
of Hera, 1890), in which, et saeeossone, Che readies ol Cod α« 


displaces the meantnpless ereessroues ob the Latin 


The con 


rection of aeclts to ποθ is borne out by the ΒΜ ρα ver της 
ξ Cr. δια γωγνν γϑίκων ὃ ts cura τὰ αν Paorey 


| χατι χρέα, Orato, 
Y pelo: vdvro 


sonnet vou Pum, 


But τὰ fall’ a neces ary part 


of the idea’ ‘Phe context seems ta pomt to poles, berg ‘the 


measured sound! or cadence 


** The construction of the second clause in the Greek —xc: 
wietiy memes whoxies—is disputed 


A a EP “ἷΠἷἕἷἝἷ ὁ ὁ ὁὃἝἕἝἙ“. 
a ia a _ 


' Jaegt 


; ἀνε εἀμε tofhow 


AV 1611. 


Sir 221] make Jittle weeping 
for the dead, for le 1s at rest. 


Bar 68 God bringeth them 
unte thee exalted with glory, 
as cliidren of the kingdom. 

μι, Man! O Lord, Alnighty 
God of... ete. 

1: Mac 22! God forbid... 

1 Mac 1185 purposing to re- 
move hun out of the country. 

Ὁ Mae 49 to write them of 
Jerusalem by the name of An- 
thoclnans 

2 Mac 830 the battle Chat they 
hadin Babylon with the Gala- 
tians. 


RV 1895. 


Sir 2211 weep more sweetly 
for the dead, because he hath 
found rest. * : 

Bar 5° God bringeth them in 
unto thee borne on high with 
glory, as on ἢ roval throne. ἢ 

Pr. Man) Ὁ Lord Almighty 
«ον thou God of, ete 

1 Mac 22! Heaven forbid...% 

1 Mae 1100 purposing to re- 
move him from hts offive ᾧ 

© Mac 49 to register the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem = as 
evtizens of Antioch. ἢ 

2 Mac 820 the help given in the 
land of Babylon, even the battle 
that was fought against the 
Gauls J 


(B) Chanyes not so approved, or not made where needed. 


AV 1611. 

J Es 439 With her there is 
no recepting of persons or re- 
Μ 0}. 

Jth ΤῸ} Then my afflicted 
shouted for you, and my weeds 
ones cricd aloud , but they dm 
the Assyrians) wereastonished 1 
these htted up thai soiees, but 
they were overthrown 


Wis & she teacheth temper- 
ance and prudence, Justice and 
tortifude 

Wis 1% bene decer ed thes 
worshipped serpents vod of 
reason, wud silo beasts 

Sir 6° that thy soul he not 
torn in preces aga bull [straying 
alone] 

Sir 21'S Twas exalted hhea 
palm tree im Bnepaddi 


RV 1895. 
1 118 489 (the same) ** 


Jth 161] Then my lowly ones 
shouted aloud, 

And my weak ones were 
terrified and crouched for 
fen: 

They lifted up their vows, 
and they were turned to 
flixht tf 

Wis & she teacheth sobernesa 
and understanding, ryghteous- 
noss and courage 11 

Wis 11! they were led astray 
to worship irrational reptiles 
and wretched vermin. δῷ 

Sir 62 thal thy sont be not 
torn im preces a8 a bull itll 


Sir 2414 J was exalted like a 
palin tree on the sea shore 4 


* yoy κλαυσοι x -), Modicum plora (Lat ). 


4 w- θρόνον rami ies. 


Lat ), followed by the AV, 


For dpovey some MSS rend vious (filvoa, 


τ Asthe Revisers note me then Preface, the wards (God ‘ and 
‘the Lord? neva: oecurin the best Grech teat of fT Maccabees 
διε the pomp fully discussed im batweather and Blach » cd. of 
1 Mac (Camb Bible), 1897, Introd p 40 

ᾧ χρείαν, ‘office,’ is a better supported reading than χώρας, 
‘country,’ whieh has very httle authority, 


|| "Avrioy εἰς ἀναγμα ψαι 


this passage necds emending in ΒΌΝ ΟἹ porats, 


The rendering of the AV throughout 


Thus δ᾽ ἐντευξ. 


to (Vb) os λα] “by intercession,’- -a meaning ἈΠ] the 
word bears an tht, bat anappropriite here Data ver con- 
qression verasione 8 Wall's explanation 

41 τὰ with some hesitation that this passage 14 placed among 
the nmproved rendenmes As to the constiaction, the words 
τὴν ἐν 7% B should probably be connected, mot with ἀντίληψιν, 
Dut with the followin σαρωταξν, Dhe reading of several MSS, 
τὴν ἀν er Π προ. τοῦ Ἰαλωτα. peso vey wom secey, SUpports thig 
view. ‘The marge note, "αὶ Galatians,’ appended to ‘Gauls,’ 
mconfusnge Pe ται nay Juneau Galatians; but, like Kearas, 
boas iso mei Gauls The que+tion as, whieh does 1b mean 
heres Sce Bisclls note on 1 Mars! 

** The Gr says nothme about rewards * οὐκ fers tap αὐτὸς oy 
ἐιαφορν, Tiuth trdiferentig ministers yustice - Other passages 
mn this book, where Che rendering of che AV necds correction, 
ale 229 fare now In hand’ (νεμλεέτ αν Sate beng pusicd on’), and 
δὴ Schuldren’ (reeves, “youtlis’) 

41 ‘The senses obscured by this renderime The fant is due 
(as was potted: out Dy acresicwerin the 7 ον, betore quoted) 
to the true parallelism not beme observed When properly 
ananged, the {πὰ two elauses rete: tu the Israelites, the Last 
two to their enemies τα 


Then my lowls oncs named then battle-cry (yae alav), 
And my wou ones gave @ shoul (ἐς σησανς hol wos qUgaoy) 5 
And thes (the Assy 185} were afliighted, 

They hfted up their voice (in fear) and were overthrown 


4} The names of the fon cardinal virtues, needlessly altered, 

SS doze tprecs xvi χνωδικλν εἰ τε. -- Τῇ ‘creeping things’ be 
substituted for tserpents,’ the renders ot (ns clause in the 
Won pothaps he qudged prereruble 

Ι he simule has tomeanume The Lat couples relut taurus 
th Nan ἐσ ecfoffas, ete, precadae, and Chas makes sense | 
the veadime differs widely tram Che Greek Με, Rall 
ἔασι Apocrypha, ain toc) uveitis faa by a bul)! , om. 
τα πο far the canseruction, Che EAA of 19 914 nid doy cal 

fe ‘the Vatiean Ms hase σε) είς ton beaches whieh the 
Gut, as Edershom pertinently remarks, ἢ pume 


ει ΘῈ siboposed foattami any specu) hewht by the sea shoe's 


Wherens ἢ σε ἢ of fhe Amores, as its other name Hazazon- 
Cuan shows, was noled for its palm trees The Cod: Simat, by 
second hand, has ἂν ἐνψαδδοισ, the Lat. τῷ} Cades, the Arabic 
‘at the fountuun of Gad’ Hence the AV is most probably 
right. Kautzsch (Apok w Vaud , 1900) accepts Engedds. 
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AV 1611. 


Sir 2427 He maketh the doc- 
trine of knowledge appear as 
the light. 

Sus 4 a young youth. 

1 Mae 38 And laid open the 
book of the law, wherem the 
heathen had sought to paint 
the likeness of their images. 

i Mac 64 and supposing that 
the hing was upon hin. 

1 Mac 6% Then the hing 
entered... but when he saw 
ee » he brake, etc 


RV 1895, 


Sir 2151 That maketh instruc- 
tion Lo shine forth as the hght.* 


Sus 45 (the same). + 

1 Mac δ and lad... eon- 
celine which the Gentiles Ὁ ere 
wont to inquire, seeking the 
likenesses of them idols. } 

1 Mac G4 and the king 
seemed § to be upon Inm. 

1 Mac οὐ And the hing en- 
tered... und he saw... and 
seb αὖ nought... and gave 
|| 


.--. ...--.»-.-.-------. ree mn 


On the whole, » study of the RV of the Apoer. 
cannot fail to make us aware of the ment amount 
of work still to be done before such a translation as 
we desire to sce can be produced : work in settling 
the text, in harmonizing proper names, in elucidat- 
ing obscure passages.7 But it cannot fail to make 
us conscious also of the vast amount of work done. 
That there are mcequalities in the workmanship 
none willdeny. Wisdom is better done (han Sirach, 
2 Mac. than 1 Maceabees. But let the fair-minded 
reader take any of these books, and compare care- 
fully the rendering of a few couseentive chapters in 
them with that in the AV. Jle will meet, no 
doubt, with changes that he demurs to us uncalled 
for or even wrong. Le will be perplexed, on the 
other hand, by the seeming neglect of alterations, 
where he had thought them necessary. But for one 
such case he will find a score, in which the new 
version is an improvement upon the old, in point 
of exactness, or finish, or consistency of diction, 
The Revisers have at any rate thrown down the 
gage, aud may now say to their critics: Sz non 
plucebit, reperitote rectius. 


x. Tut ‘AMERICAN Rervisep’ Verston,** 1900 
and 190J,—With the completion of thei work in 
ssh, the English members of the joint Revision 
Company regarded their corporate existence as at 
ται δ. ‘lhe American members retained then or- 
ganization, In assigning the copyright to the two 
University Presses, 1t had been stipulated that for 
fourteen years every copy issued from those presses 
should contain in an appendix the readings pre- 
ferred by the Americans ; and that the latter, for 
their part, should give their sanction to no othe 


* A comparison of vv “27 shows that the simuiles are taken 
from livers. Pishon and Tigris, Euphrates and Jordan, rand 
Gihon | lfence, trom considerations of symmetry, 2 should re 
present, not ‘hight,’ or anything of the land, but the name of a 
river. Edetshenn thinks that the Greek translater had Nz 
betore hin, which in Am 88. and cisewhere means not ‘as the 
hight,’ but. ‘as the river’ (ε 6. the Nile), ag if Wey, and that he 
wrongly took the former rendering. — See the review an the 
Loadon Quarterly, before ated, p. 7. 

PG raidepsov νεωτέρους "ἃ youn lad’ (Bissell) CR dn ὁ" 

} The RV follows the best-esupported readies of the (το 

jut τύχοι, on the απο τ of some cunaves, with the 
Complut. and the Aldine ot 1615, inserts τοῦ etsy cage αὶ τ᾽ aut a 
before te ὁμοιωμάτα. Such a mode of desecrating the sacred 
hooks would be intelligible, Other explanations nay be seen in 
Bissell. All that is here contended tor is, that the RV takes 
nu account of the plural in sept ὧν, makes ἐζημευνων do daubl 
duty for ‘were wont to inquire, seching,’ and gives a very 
obscure sense. 

§ The AV appcars to have followed the readiny of some 
cursives, ὦ οἱ, “he (Eleazar) supposed’ The RY adopts the 
common reading ὠφθη, better taken nnpersonalfy Gee Grimm), 
"it seemed that,’ Just as im the Lat., ‘eG visum est οὐ quod 

{ This is cited as an instance of the principle, very closely 
observed throughout this book, of gatralaris, or Co-ordmation, 
as distinguished from subordination, of Clauses. By retaming 
this peculiarity, the Revisers have reproduced more exactly the 
form of the original, but at the cust of sacriiciug English 
idiom. 

4 A help towards this has been gained by the introduction, 
in 1898, of marginal references throughout the KY. 

***The | Holy Bible |contaming the | Old and Ncw Testaments 
\translated out of the omgmal tongues | beme the version set 
forth a.p. 1611 | compared with the most ancient authorities 
and revised | A.D. 1851- 1585 | newly Edited by the American 
Revinon Committee | a.v. 1901 | Standard Edition | New York 
{Thomas Nelson & Sons.’ | 


version for the sume number of years. It became 
evident, howevei, as time went on, that the 
American Revisets would not) be content with a 
version in which the renderings they prefered 
were permanently consigned to an appendix. Ac- 
cordingly they continued ther Jahours, it might 
almost be sud without intertuption from 1885 ; 
and the result has been a tesh recension of the 
LV of the NP in 1900, and of the whole Bible in 
100]. 

The book is well printed by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, of New York. Each page has two columns. 
The space running down the middle of each is 
occupied by marginal references, Vatious readings 
printed in italics are grouped at the foot of cach 
column, or in the side margms, accoiding to the 
size of the book. Along the top of each page 
1uns ἃ beadline summatizing the contents of that 
vice, The Apocryphal books are not included. 
The titles present several noticeable variations 
from the customary form, The NT title-page 
begins : ‘The New Covenant, conmonty called ‘The 
New Testament of our Lord and Saviour,’ but the 
title of the whole Bible (there being no separate 
title of the OT) does not exhibit the word ‘cove- 
nant.’ 'S2 for Samt is not prefixed ἰὼ the 
names of the witers of the N'PL  *The Acts’ 
is the sole ttle οἵ Che historical book ; ‘The Epistle 
to the Helnmews beaus no anthor’s name; the 
term ‘general’ is discontinued before the Catholic 
Kpistles ; and the last book 1s simply “πὸ Revela- 
tion of John.’ 

In their Preface the translators indicate with 
clearness the ends they chiefly desire to attain. 
The principal of these are: that the name ‘dehovah’ 
be inserted, wherever it occurs in the Hebrew, 
unstead of ‘Lorb?’ or ‘God,’ whieh had hitherto 
taken its place. That ‘Sheol’ in the OT and 
* Hades’ in the NT be used to express that unseen 
would which had been impeitectly or inconsistently 
denoted by ‘the ave, ‘the pit,’ ‘Gehenna.’ 
Thnonghout the ΝῚ they would 1eplace ‘ Holy 
Ghost’ by ‘Uoly Spirit.” The ieaunlloik desire 
to bring the diction as much as possible into har- 
mony with that in use at the present time. To 
this end they would always write ‘who’ for 
‘which,’ when referring to peisons ; ‘are’ for ‘ be,’ 
m using the indicative ; and sv on in many other 
Instances. 

It as obvious that in this last. respect consistency 
cannot be ensured at once ; and taull wall no deubt 
be tound with the new revision on the ground οἱ 
want of uniformity. 

To advert for a moment to the special objects 
first spoken of as desirable, there can be little 
doubt that, the restoration of the name ‘Jehovah’ 
will be a gain, wherever special stress is laid on it 
as that, ol the Ged of the Hebrews, as in [x 3! 8, 
But in many other passages, notably in the Psalms, 
the frequent repetition of the name cannot. but be 
felt a burden—w result which was avoided under 
the old system by the use of two short but impres- 
sive words, ‘ Lord? and ‘Ged. * 

Whether the words ‘ Sheol’? and § Hades,’ one or 
hoth, will ever become naturalized in the Enelish 
ible is not easy to forecast. We have assinulated 
‘Sabbath’ and § Pentecost,’ and many more such 
terms, Why, it may be asked, not these also? 
Experience alone can decide. 

So in the case of ‘Holy Spit’? and ‘Holy 
Ghost” There can be no question about the in- 
trinsic me1it ΟἹ the former. ‘The one preat objec- 
tion to making the change is that ‘lloly Ghost’ 
has become so deeply embedded in the creeds and 
tormularies of the Church that it would be difficult 
* In Pog 1-41 the name ‘Jehovah’ oceurs 272 times, and in 


Pss 90-150 it occurs 339 times (see Kuhkpatiuck, Psalme, Intro- 
duction, p o>) 
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to dplace it. This holds good of the American 
Church as well as of our own. 


It will perhaps he most serviceable to the reader | had been well-pleasing unto God’ (BY). 


to set down a few passages ino whieh the new 
recension may be istructively compared with its 
immediate predecessor. Tt will be noticed in how 
many udstances the American Version reverts to 
that of 1611. 

Be 12° desire shill fail’? (Am. RV); 6 the 
caper berry shall fail? (iV). This would not be 
intelligible without the help of a commentator, 10 
18 explained that eaper-berries were eaten before 
meals to give a whet to the appetite. If they 
failed to do so, 1t might bea sien of the comme 
on of old ase, 

Dt oz * wath the finest of the wheat’ (Am. RY); 
‘with the fat of kidneys of wheat? (RV, retaining 
the Hebrew figure of speech, by which the choicest 
parts of an animal for sacrifice were faken to ex- 
press What was finest mm other objects. See des 
ny), 5 

Zce 415 “these are the two anomted ones’? (Am. 
RV); ‘the two sons of off’ (RV, retaming the 
Hednaism in its unmodified lori) 

Jor 1159 «Phe heart wm... exceedingly corrupt’ 
(Am. RV); ‘the hearts... desperately siek? 
(RV). 

Je 5 ead away thy eaptives? (Am. RV); 
‘Teal thy captivity captive’ CY). 

Pr 13! ‘the way of the transeressor is hard? 
(Am. RV): ‘the way of the (reacherons is rngeed ’ 
(RV). 

Ac 17" ©Ye men of Athens, in all things T per- 
ceive that yeare very relignous’ (Am RV); Ssome- 
what superstitions’ (RV). Tas noticeable how the 
Influence of the Vuleate has drawn all the Enelish 
Versions, down to the AV melusive, inte rendering 
δεισιδαιμονεστέμουν by some form of ‘superstitions,’ 
But at as certain that St. Paul would not have 
raised a preyadice against Jumself by using an 
offensive term at the very outset of jis address, 
Henee Srehetous’ (a sense in whieh the word is 
used by Josephus) is wisely taken as its equivalent, 
But in’ prefising ‘very’ the American translators 
obseure the delicate shade of meanmg in the com- 
parative. 

Ph 28 *who, existing in the form of God, counted 
not the heme on an equality with God a thing to 
be grasped” (Am. RV): ‘who, beme . νος counted 
itnot a prize 2. 7 (RV). This rendering of ὑπάρ- 
χὼν hy Sexisting’? isa distinet myprovement on the 
‘bene? af the RV © Prize’ (RVG renders more 
neatly than the later equivalent the ἁρπαγμόν of 
the Greek, but not so Irterally (see Moule’s note on 
the passage). Garasped* should rather be ‘grasped 
at.’ 

PTh 28 ‘snight have claimed anthoritv’ (Am, 
RV); tameht have been burdensome’? (RV, with 
‘claimed honour? in the mare). Phe Greek. ia 
ambiguous, δυνάμενοι ἐν βάμει εἶναι, The use of 
ἐπιβαρῆσαι mv" in the sense of ‘prove a Tnuiden 
to,’ seems to carry ἐν βάρει εἶναι with it. But. as 
Ellicott points out, this is connterbalanced by the 
close connexion ot the clause with ddan, so’ that, 
the American Revisers may be relit. 

2 ‘Ti Ὁ Shaving been taken captive by him unto 
his wil? (Am. RV); ‘having been taken captive 
by the Loid’s servant unto the will of God" (RV). 
In ainune at persprenity the RV has given a com 
ment rather than a translation. The Am. RY 
leaves an ambiguity m the pronouns ‘him? and 
‘his’ A point would be gained if ‘His’? were 
written with a camtal letter, 

He 115 ‘for he hath had witness borne to him 
that before his translation he had been well- 

* Fer this and one or two other examples the writer 1s in- 


debted to an appreciative article by Protessor TM Wiutnes 
in the April number of the Beblaetheca Sucra (Ohi), 1902, 
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tenses speak for themselves. 

Hell! ‘now faith is assurance of things hoped 
for, a conviction of things not seen’ (Am. RV); 
‘now faith as the assniance of things hoped for, 
the proving of things not seen? (kV). The former 
of these renderings has been praised as much the 
better of the two. But, as Westcott poimts out, 
Stas dithentt to suppose that cAcyyos ean val eSS ἃ 
state’: and he himselt gives ‘substance * and ‘test’ 
for ὑπόστασις and Acyyos. 

Hf, in the above examples, the advantage may be 
elammed for the American RY, the same can hardly 
be said in the case of those which follow :— 

Ly vo! «thou shalt uot) hill’? (Am, RV); ‘thou 
shalt do no murder’? (Prayer-Book Version aid 
RV) Hous interesting to observe that each of 
these newest) renderines las gone back to an 
eather pauttern,- the RV to that m the Prayer- 
Book, and the Am ΕΥ̓ to that of 1611. There is 
this iment in the dast, that it: diamonizes with the 
word used an our Lord's summary of the Com- 
mandments (ΔΊ 19"), But the word kill? 
does not. necessaily imply a enminal set, and 
in so far the rendeamy of the Am. RV is inade- 
quate 

Ps w4° “This τὸ the geneation of trem that 
seek atter him, that seek thy face, evea ΒΡ} 
(Am. RV); 6... that seek thy face, O God of 
Jacob’ (RV) The difhendty les mo supplying 
the ellipse Ὁ God of ? Tt as admitted that, it 
the Massoretic text be followed, the fast of these 
rendenmes is the right’ one; but im that case, 
as Kokpatrich pomts out, ‘the construction is 
haish ; a voeative is needed alter tha faeces; and 
Jarob does not. by itself convey this sense.’ Tis 
conclusion is that ‘the AV and RV. rightly 
follow the LNX, Vulg, and Syr. in reading Ὁ 
God of Jacob.” 

Ps Ms© tyoung men and νθ΄ (Am. HV); 
Syoungs men and maidens” (RV) What is g.uned 
by the change ἢ 

Lk 24/" *Hehooved αὐ, not the Christ to suffer 
these things, and to enter into lis glory 7’ (Am. 
RV). Except im the spelling of the fist word this 
rendering repeats that of the HV, and is therefore 
open to the same oljection. By retaming the co- 
ondanate construction with Sand? anstend of the 
subordimate, the sense is missed. Lt should have 
been by suflermme these things to enter into lis 
glory,’ or ‘to sufler these thines and so enter, ete. 
This will be seen more Ge:ly by comparing such 
a sentence as Mt 237) these thines ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the others undone?’ ; 
whieh would appear to cluuge the Pharisees with 
necleeting the ceremonial observances of the law, 
The sense requires : ‘without therelore leaving the 
others undone.’ 

Ac 8% ¢The passeve of Scuiptnre’ (Am. RV); 
‘The place of the Serplure? (AV) The change of 
ποῦ to ae has not heen made by the 
Am. RV ain Lk 4% 

Gial 1” ‘am 1 now seching the savor of men, 
or of God τ᾽ (Am. RV); Sam 1 now persuading 
men, or God?’ (EV). White it is admitted that 
n verb of hindred meanings with πείθω should be 
supplied by zeugma to govern dear, at does not 
seem necessary that the meantne of πείθω with 
ἀμ ρώπους Should also be thus modified 

Tit 18 ‘given to hospitality’? (Am. RV and RV) 
for the simple ὁ hospitable (φιΛοξενον). 

He Te Tn this passage διαθήκη is rendered 
‘testament, not feovenant,’ beth by the Am. RV 
unl the RV. But, as Westeott has shown, ‘there 


not the least trace of the meanmg “ testament ” 
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"tin the Greek Old Seriptures, and the idea of a 
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“testament” was indeed foreign to the Jews till 

the time of the Herods.’ 
Jal” ‘every good gift and every perfect gift’ 
(Am. RV, in this agreeing with the AV); ‘every 
good gift and every perfect boon’ (RV). This 
latter rendering fails because ‘boon’ is not a 
cognate word to ‘itt,’ as δώρημα im the original 
is to δόσις. The American Revisers, in making 
‘vift’ serve for both these tens, confess them- 
selves unable to surmount the difticulty. 
Rev 24 ‘as they are wont to say’ (Am. RV); ‘as 
they say’? (RV). The latter is preferable, the 
Greek being simply ws Adyourw. 
The inference to be drawn from this brief com- 
parison of renderings, as well as from a more 
general survey of the woth, is that it is prema- 
tue as yet to call it, as is done on the title-page, a 
‘standard’ edition. It seems evident that, even if 
the principles of the latest, Revisers be admitted, a 
considerable time must elapse before they can be 
thoroughly canied ontin practice, An illustration 
taken fiom one single department of the subject 
will suffice, In the ease of archaic or obsolete 
words much progress has been made. Many a 
‘howbeit? has given place to Syet’; for ever’ to 
“ΠΟ ον οὖ τ Cevil entreated 7? to “ll treated? s “meat.” 
| te ‘fuod?; and the fike. Bat how muuny still τὸ- 

muun!  €Gendereth’? is dtered te “bringeth forth?’ 
| in Gal 4"4, but left unaltered in Job 38%. 6 High. 
minded,’ which is now an epithet of praise, is lett 
in 1 ΤῚ 6! nm the sense which it) bore in the days of 
I the Gunpowder Plot. ‘Took knowledge ot” for 
'  fyecoenized? still remains in Ae 4 * Nephews?’ 
is tightly changed to ‘grandchildren? m LT. δ᾽; 
{ but ‘piety,’ in the Latin sense of the word, still 
Temams in (le same passage. 

We may see from these few instances that it is 
vain to hope that a standard edition of the English 
Bible will be soon forthcoming ; and still more vain 
to dream that the desired objyeet has been attained 
already. ‘That many improvements have been made 
pon the Revision of 1885, none would wish to 
deny. [( 15 reasonable to antierpate that, when the 
next Revision is accomplished on this side the 
Atlantic, it may in its turn show a superiority in 
some lespeets over that. of 1901. Bat the end to 
be kept in view ix not that the seholars of the two 
counties should pass and repass cach other ‘adversi 
spatis,” but that they should advance ‘facta 
pariter nune pace.’ ‘The aspiration to which utter- 
ance was civen in the Preface to the Jomt-Revision 
of the NT in 1551, is not yet, we trust, out of 
season—that the Jnbonrs of the fellow-workers, 
‘thus happily united, may be permitted to beara 
blessing to both counties, and to all) Engtish- 
speaking people throughout the world.’ 


*." In concluding this article, che writer deshes 
to acknowledge his indebtedness to his sons (espe- 
cially the Rev. J. M. Lupton, assistant master in 
Marlborough College) for much valuable help in the 
course of it. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE IN THE 
APOCRYPHAL PERIOD.— 


SOURCLS. — 


B.C. 200-100: Sirach; Daniel; Ethiopie Enoch 
1-86, 88-90, 906-106; Baruch 1-3%; ‘Folut; 
Sibylline Oracles (part of Book iit); Testa- 
meuts of the T'welve Patriarchs (Bc. 110- 
A.D, 30); Book of Jubilees ; Judith. 

B.C. 1-1: Ethiopie Enoch 37-70; 1 Maccabees; 
Psalms of Solomon; 2 Macenbees. 

A.D. 1-100; Assumption of Moses; Book of 
Wisdom: Philo; Slavonie Enoch; 4 Mac- 
eabees ; Josephus; apocalypse of Barneh ; 
Book of Baruel: (from 3" onwards); 2 (4) 
iar ae Ascension of Isaiah; Shemoneh 

fsreh. 


[In the above list of authorities the Taremins are 
not inelnded. ‘They undoubtedly contain trag- 
ments as old as the time of John ILyreanus ; but 
as they were not published until, perliaps, the 
31d or 4th cent. AL, they mast obviously be used 
with caution as sources for estimating the develop- 
ment of Jewish doctrine durmy our period). 


Introduction 
ι The question stated 

2 Relation of later Sudan to foreign systems of thought 
4) Porstan influenee, 
(2) Greek influence 

8 Decay of the older Hebruism, 

4 Clawification of the Apocrypha according to the nataonal 
uifluenees under which they were composed, 


1. Tae Docrring of Gop 
1 The OT position 
2. The position of this doctrine in Jewish writings of the 
Apoers phal period 
3 The extent to which foren influences affected the 
dow Quine of God ay reflected in these writines 
4 Popular supastiogons reuding the name Jahweh 
ὃ. The Chirustian doctrine ΟἹ God 
Tur Doctrine or ‘tik Wispow 
Ldn OP presented not only as human, but aso as Divine 
2 Uedenving ot the Heb Lotdiia in the Alexandiian 
Wisdom of Salomon, 
8. The Logos ot Philo 
4 The Meira of the Tarecums. 
6 NT conception of the Logos. 
ANUELOLOGY AND DLMONOLOUGY, 
Α Ane lology 
1. ΟἹ doc tite of ange ds. 
2. Post-esihe development of angelology on Persian lines 
seem in (1) Daniel, (7 Tolit, 2 Mae, ἢ (4) Lsdras 
% Conception of clemental angels in post-canonical Jewish 
literature, 
4. Doctrine of auecls as held by the Esgenes and by Philo, 
6 Denial of angels by the Saddueces 
B. Demonalory, 
1. ‘The position as reflectad im the earher OT literature 
2% The Satan of Job, Zechatabh, the Chromeler, and the 
Sunilitudes of noch 
8. The doctrme of evil epnits im the Apocrypha and in 
Josephus 
4. Demonology of the Alexandrian Jews 
6. Development of danynglogy im the Jewish pseudcp- 
wruplia 
Relation of the re) vous Comserousness of our Lerd to 
eurrent behais about angels and demons 
Iv. ANTHROFoLORY, Teaching of the Apouly pha and Pscudepr 
grapha as to - 
1. Psychological nature of man 
2 Original moral condition of man 
8 Immortality of the soul 
4. The fhyst sin and its consequences 
ἢ. Bree will and toreordination 
6. Ethies: (1) Pulestuman, (9) Alex ἀμ μη, 
7% Final shape given by (Ἰδέ. ductrine to Jewish 
anthropology 


νυν. Tun Messtante Tlore, 
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ι. Meaning of the expression. 
2. The OT position. 
8. The Messtarue idea in the Apoery pha 


4. Transformation into Apocaly ptie ideas 
δ. The Messiame idea in dater Palestunan books, 
6. The Messianic expectation in Hello αν ς dudaism. 
ἡ. Pecultarities of the later Messianic hope. 
8. Question as to retrogression of Messianic ulea during the 
post-Prophetic period. 
γι. ESCHATOLOGY 
1 Postion of eschatological doctrine in OT, 
2. Post-canonical development, with special reference to— 
(1) Future judgment. 


(2) Realms of the departed : (a) Sheol; (ὦ) Paradise; 
(0) Heaven ; (d) Gehenna, 
(ὦ) The Resurrection 
B Question as to the influence of Zoldustrianism upon 
Jewish eschatolozys. 
Taterature. 

Introduction.—l. The questwn stated.—Our first 
concern in discussing the subject of doctrinal 
development in the Apucryphal period 1s to get 
a clear conception of the true bearings of the 
question. The field over which our investigation 
is to eatend consists practically of the intervening 
space between the Old and New Testaments. We 
have to deal with a transition period, to be con- 
sidered with due reference both to what precedes 
and what tollows; we are to look back on the OT, 
and forward to the ΝΊΝ In short, we must have 
the OT basis trom whieh to start, and the NT 
position to which we are to be led up, both in 
full vision. The question might be broadly stated, 
then, as the relation of Jewish views of theology 
at) (lis time to the Old and New Testaments - 
the special point to be elucidated being whether 
and how far the Apoa ypha and other non-canonical 
jue-Christian Jewish writings bridge the distanee 
hetween them ‘They do so historically ; do they 
do so doctrinal, ? Is there evidence of sca] doe- 
trina) development ? 

The student of theology will hardly say there is 
no tell Want of such a bridge. While the N'T 
stands most intimately related to the OT, and 
would be a real emia without it, il is yet true 
that the difference between them is of the most 
marked description. And mitny, instead of tollow- 
mig the somewhat doubtful course of leaping from 
the one to the other, naturally preter to tread the 
path, indistinct and cunously winding though it 
be, that undoubtedly Jeads thrneh the vloom of 
these 400 yeas ito the full-orbed light of the 
Chistian era, ‘Phey elanm that anid inuch that 
1. admiltedly of questionable value, and annd 
much to which distinet objection ean be taken in 
these Apooryphal writings, the latter nevertheless 
furnish steppime-stones by menns of which it is 
mossible gradually to cluub the long aseent from 
Malachi to Matthew. Not ois there anything 
a priore extravagant mm Uae clam. In viutue ot 
its oWn inherent living power of @rowth, and in 
acculdance with the divinely Chosen method of 
its giadual delivery to man, revealed (rath must 
have gamed something, if wot in seftual content, 
αὐ least mm clearness ob expression, during sueh a 
penod. As a matter of faet we find that, im the 
two centunes numediately preceding the Cluustian 
era, Jewish Jiterature, thouch obviously past its 
prime, has still a measme of vivotous lite. Τὺ 
thhobs with patriotic leeling, of which indeed (in 
the Books of Maceabecs) it reflects perliaps the 
most signal instances on record. Lt shows also that 
during these ‘Middle Ages of sacred history’ the 
Tamp of true piety continned to burn, and, so long 
as that was the case sermptiial doetrine could not 
altovether bave stood still, but must of necessity 
have undergone some development in its applica. 
tion to the cireumstances of the age. And this 
theological development must have made itself felt 
in the Jewish religious books of the penod. As 
will be seen from the list of authovties given 
above, these numbered many more than those in- 
cluded in the ΟἿ᾽ Apocrypha, Among other extant 
works falling within the dimuts of ont period are 
the remarkable and mysterious Palestinian Look 
of Enoch (preserved in Ithiopic), parts of which 
date from the 2nd cent. Bc. 3 the Grieco-Jewish- 
Christian Sv4yline Oracles, whieh, from a large 
Jewish mucleus issued from Alexandria towards 
the middle of the sume century, crew first under 
Jewish and subsequently under Cliistian hands, into 
a ‘chaotic wildernes.* ot fourteen books; the Book 
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of Jubilecs, assigned by the most recent scholarship 
to c. 130 πιο ; the Psalms of Solomon, dating from 
B.c. 70-40; and the Assumption of Moses, which 
appears to have been written Peery at the 
dawn of the Christian era (A.D. 7-30). These and 
other pseudepigrapha dating from the early cen- 
turics of our era (6.5. the Apocalypse of Baruch and 
the Ascension of Isaiah) ure mostly apocalyptic, 
and, while throwing a valnable supplementary 
light on the religious views of the Jewish people 
in the time of our Lord, do not take rank with 
the ‘deutero-canonical’ books. Although they are 
sometimes termed apocryphal (Tren. Heer. 1. 20), 
they form no part of the OT Apocrypha properly 
so called, and perhaps we may take the latter 
as representing on the whole the continuity both 
of literature and doema. At the same time, 
for the sake of completeness, it will be necessary 
to include in our historical survey material sup- 
plied by the pre-Christian Jewish literature gener- 
ally, as well as by the writings of Philo and 
Josephus, which date fom the Ist cent. of the 
Christian era. 

The history of the Church, moreover, uo Jess 
than the expansive power of Divine truth, Icads 
us to expect that there should be such a Inidge 
between OT and NT doctiine. Almost any 400 
yes of Chiich history have witnessed important 
new developments of doctime τ and every age has 
found occasion to sift and discuss many points 
that never suggested themselves to those of an ear- 
lier ime. Our own religious perspective has dis- 
tinetly changed within a relatively shorter period, 
And, mutatis mutandis, is it at alllikely that the 
Jewish theology of the post-Prophetic period took 
no colour of its own from the special circumstances, 
strugeles, and aspirations of the age? No doubt 
it is true, as Langen* points out, that the OT 
could never have developed itsell into the N’P, as 
the seed does into the plant, seemp that a new 
and muaculous fact which could not develop, but 
was accomplished by Divine statute at a definite 
moment (viz. the Incarnation), enme in aud sharply 
defined the boundary line between the old and new 
economies, and expressed their essential diflerence 
of character. Bat, though the term development 
he inapplicable here, it 1s otherwise as regards 
doctiine, wlich must always of necessity develop 
itself. This as a natural law in the sphitual world 
which will not. be denied. Are we, then, to sup- 
pose that this organic development within the 
sphere of Jewish theology met with a sudden 
check after the issue of the books composing the 
Heb. Canon,—ceased, in fact, m order to the sub- 
sequent sudden appearance of quite new truths? 
Such a thing, to say the least, would be a great 
anomaly, and to many the Apoctyphal books have 
furnished some tanvible and valuable links ἢ the 
chain of biblical truth. 

Certainly, none can with reason refuse to believe 
that in the eventful period of Jewish Justory to 
which they owe their origin there was produced, 
and in these works preserved, something of signifi- 
cance for the universal Chureh of God, Yt they 
have been denounced as worse than worthless. 
Few will now accept the bitterly hostile verdict 
of the Edinburgh Bible Society πὶ 1825, that ‘ the 
whole work (ser) is replete with instances of vanity, 
flattery, idle curiosity, afleetation of learning, and 
other blemishes; with frivolous, absurd, false, 
superstitions, and contradictory statements.’t For 
while the Apocrypha admittedly do contain inaceu- 
18 (108, offences against good taste, and even serious 
deviations from ‘sound doctrine,’ it is ridiculous 
to speak of the whole collection as ‘bad in itself, 


* Judenthium in Palustina zur Zeit Christa, p. CA. 
1 Statement relatwe to the crculutwn of the Apocrypha 
(1825), Appendix, p. 8 
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bad in its effects, bad in every point of view,’ * or 
as a ‘miserable heap of fables and 1omanees, of 
pitiful fooleries and base falsehoods, of vile im- 
postures and gross immoralities.’+ Such an esti- 
mate of the main portion of the religious literature 
of the centuries preceding tho advent of Chiist 
amounts to the negation of the great law of 
spiritual evolution, according to which utter stag- 
nation in the matter of doctrinal development. is a 
virtual impossibility. The developments of such 
a period may have been strange, retroginde, and 
misguided, as well as normal, progressive, and 
healthy ; but development of some sort there must 
have been. And we must look tor the reflexion of 
this, such as it was, in the Apocryphal literature 
as the written repository of the religious thought 
of the ave. Reasonable as this view of the ease 
appears to be, it hus been too often either quite 
overlooked or vehemently rejected. By those who 
concede to these books no right save that of heme 
mnathematized, if will of comse be considered 
moustrous to take account ot them at all in con- 
nexion With biblical doctrine. And this class has 
had, and probably still lias, its representatives in 
various quarters. For roofed aversion to thie 
Apocrypha has not been confined to Seotlund. A 
German writer! rather wildly says, §They tear 
asunder the code of Divine revelation’ s but the 
real question, which we must not allow to be 
obseured by a statement of this soit, is, Low does 
NT doctiime stand related to that of the Helnew 


Canon? Is there any middle giound? And do 
these post canonical books furnish us with that 


middle ground? Do they show us any doetrines in 
a transition stage of development between the O'T 
and NT positions? ‘Science,’ says Reuss, ‘can 
never ignore ot negleet with impunity the recular 
succession aud natural connexion of faets, and it 
acts under a singular illusion when it attempts to 
ning together the two ends, atter cutting away 
the thread which unites them’ (tpostolic Age, 1. 
p. 70, Eng. tr.). May not the Apocrypha in this 
“ase be the uniting thread which some have been 
too caver to cut away? 

2 Another interesting and important factor 
here enters into the diseussion, viz. dhe relation 
in which the later Judaism stood to foreiqu systems 
of thought, for ib was undoubtedly owing to the 
influence of these, combined with a certain decay 
ot the older Hebiatsin itself, that it assumed its 
distinctive character. 


The choice of Israel did not absolutely exclude the rest of the 
human tace from beimy the objects of Divine revard (in 1). On 
the contrary, 1t was distinctly contemplated that they should 
ultimately be received into the larger Israel ot the Christian 
Chinch (Mt 8, Jn 1010). While the Jews were selected tor the 
discharge of the missionary tunction of transmitting the Divine 
revelation to the world, God was also by [his providence vradu- 
ally and surely preparing the world for Chaistianity. Conse- 
quently, the idea of other nations making some contribution 
towards the suni-total of the religious knowledge attamec in 
pre-Christian times 15 not one to be summmuatly reyeeted ay 
unworthy of consideration, Whenin Jn 1? Christ is designated 
‘the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh inte the 
world,’ may we not wartantably trace to (his οι ὁ Che reasen- 
Ings and yearnings of a Socrates fur a tature and endless lite, 
and the profound thoughts of a Plato concernime the um- 
mortahty of the soul? Atter astrugele with his mative Jew 
preyudices, the Apostle Peter perceised that ‘Godot. πὸ re- 
specter of persons. but inevery vation he that fearcth God ind 
worketh righteousness τῷ accepted with him’ (Ae [oshy That 
other nataous besides the Jews had ate least some measure of 
light is therefore a fact which should be thouchtiully achnow- 
ledged rather than grudgingly admitted. fC cast ur ne way 
derozate fiom the supreme honou: due to the το Πα ται ΟἹ Jesus 
Christ to recognize that Confucris taught abcdience to parenis, 
that Buddha based his s\stem of morality on the notion of the 
equality of all, and enjoined the widest toleration, that Zoro- 
aster, so far from beine aceurately described as a ‘famous 
impostor’ and ‘very crafty knave,’ was a tewher of mono- 
theism and of many valuablo ethical principles, or that in 
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* Second Stutement, etc. (I8°6), p 60 
+ Rev. Andrew Lothian, at annual meeting of BBS , 18287 
} keel, Das Wort Gottes und die Apohryphen des AT, p. 17. 
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ancient Faevpt men were familiar with the conceptions of im- 
mottulity and ctermty., These were only so many ‘past stats 
πους ΤῊ from the everlasting sun.’ All that was true ΟἹ 
good in these ancient: faiths was derived from Jesus Christ 
The providential bhaking together of the nations which took 
place duning the centuries immediately preceding the Chistian 
era enabled cach to pour what contribution it could into the 
great treasury of regions thought and sentiment. The fusion 
of the diverse tendencies and thoughts of Kast and West was 
not without 1159. effeet in developimg ina forward dicetion 
(though not uniformly so) the truth that God had) canmian- 
cated to this people, and the constant intermmehny of ideas 
that took place was, under God, destined to rest in nothing 
less than the mbringins of a eosmopolitan rehyion, equally 
puitable for all climates and peoples, and capable of assimilating 
all that was noblest and purestan human aspration and culture 
Whatever of real advance in doctrinal devc lopment ja any where 
{traceable duning this muportant and formative period is there- 
fore Β6Π] to he attobuted to the revealing Spit and guiding 
hand of Jehovah, and is not to be regarded as simply the pro- 
duet of human reagon or philosophical speculation 


With the exception of certain modes of thought 
and eapression, including perhaps the ponderons 
Visionary style so much employed by Ezekiel, the 
aa He Jew appuently Irought back with hin 
rom Babylon no new literary possession, [lis 
religious ΠΟΙ] ΟΝ ΠΣ was upon a still smaller seale : 
he had viewed the ido)atious practices of his cap- 
tors with lofty seam Us 41. Dut his debt to 
Persian and Gaeek teheions thoneht proved to be 
much more considerable, 

(1) Persian ΝΠ σε μον —The worship of the One 
Sapreme God which was common to both Persians 
and Jews (Oimasd and Jahweh being to this ex- 
tent practically identified) suffaently aecounts for 
the bond of religous sympathy which undoubtedly 
united the two peoples. They were at one in they 
repudiation of idolatry ; both looked for the abso- 
Jnte rein of the sood | That the final destruetion 
ot evil os well within the horizon of Zoroaster 
appears from the Gathas, or hymns, the only part 
of the Aresfa elaine to be from the prophet?s 
own hand. (For further details, see art. ZOROAS- 
TRIANISM in vol iv,, and Cheyne in Jérpos Times, 
τ. (USOT) Yae, Pet, Vis). Apart fiom the influence 
mnevitably everted on one another by men of diverse 
ereeds Who ate brought by caenmstances imto close 
mutnal gelationship, these fundamental resem 
blances between then respective huths naturally led 
toa cerfaim interaction of behef in other diuec- 
tions also | For example, the Zorvastrians, like 
the Jews, expected a Saviour (Scoshyant, of the 
stem of Zoroaster) at whose advent the powers of 
evil were to be overthrown, Acnin, it) need not 
he doubted that the Zoroastrian expectation of a 
glonons and happy duture, in whieh the farthful, 
fieed trom all contact with evil, shonld enjoy eter- 
nal fellowsnp with Ormazd and lis angels, led 
the Jews towards a elemer apprehension at least. 
of the hitherto bunt dimly entertamed and scarcely 
formulated doctiine of a personal immortality. 
Persian ideas have been traced in the OT itself 
(Dn 1013: 50 124); they are certainly present in the 
Apocr. (‘To 12"); and seem to have passed through 
the eather Jewish apocalyptie (En 9026) into the 
NT Apocalypse of St. dolin (15 A noticenble 
feature of Zoroastrianism is its artistie and lavish 
use of numbers and noages, This tendency was 
specilly developed τὰ connexion with the doctrine 
of good and evil spuits, and is already refleeted in 
the later canonical books of the OT (1 Ch 2), Zee 
3° 47°), and still more, as we shall see, in the post. 
canonical hteratare, These foreign elements began 
to produce a treer play ot the imagination within 
the sphere of things sacred than had been possible 
under the former limitations ; they supplied the 
old daith with a new stock of names and unages. 
That Jewish ritual as well as doetrine was atlected 
hy Persian influence appears not only from the 
istiution of che Feast of Purim, but in connexion 
With sneha matter as the saying of the first prayer 
(δῶμα) in the temple at daybreak. ᾿ 
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(2) Greek influence. —The tide of Hellenism, 
which began to flow over the whole civilized world 
after the brilliant conquests of Alexander the 
Great, affected Palestine as well as other countries, 
Dung the period of the Ptolemies and the Seleu- 
cid the Greek spirit took possession of the. land : 
native customs and traditional ways of thinking 
everywhere yielded to this subtle overmastering 
foree, In the pmely Judwan district, howevei, 
the Hellenistic spirit was so far kept at bay. No 
new Goeck cies sprang ap within that essentially 
Jewish area, and when the rising wave of Hellenism 
dashed up against the rock of Judaism the latter 
was strong enough te withstand the shoek, Only 
its sharper corners were worn off in the process, 
and tlis was necessary in order to the fulfilment 
of the function assigned in providence to the Heh. 
faith as the historie preparation for the world- 
wide rehgion of Christ. The influx of Greek cul- 
{πιὸ was met by a fiesh and resolute devotion to 
the legalistic ideal developed by the seribes. Sach 
was the resul( of the confliet epigg anunatically re- 
ferred to by Zechariah in the words: ‘Thy sons, 
O Zion, against thy sons, Ὁ Greece’? (9"), Proudly 
conscious of their privileged position as the chosen 
people, and punetilions to the last degree with 
regard to then observance of the temple worship, 
the Jews gained rather than lost in national senti- 
ment. But at the Hellenistic spirit was denied an 
entrance into the reZigious citadel of Judaisin, it 
crept insidionsly into every othe: department of 
lite (1 Mae 1, 2 Mac 45:)5), 

Alexandria, and not, Athens, was now the proud 
‘mother of arts and eloquence,’ and 1t- was im this 
Feyptiin city that non-Palestinian dudaism came 
into closest contact with Hellenistic thought and 
culture. The spiitnal atmosphere of the place 
was altogether pecuhar, and charged with cloments 
derived alike from the Kast and the West. Twosuch 
powerful and opposite streams of tendency could 
not meet without mutually influencing cach other, 
and the wold has profited by their fusion. The 
translation of the Heb Seriptures into Greek made 
them (he property of all nations, while the Greck 
Ianeuaece and plulosophy provided the Jewish 1e- 
heion with ne ee weapons for apologetic and 
nussionary purposes. Judaism and Hellenism were 
thus complementary factors in creating a type of 
thoneht and life wider and fuller than either of 
them could have produced of itself. Α distinetly 
reheious conception of the universe had hitherto 
been as foreren to the Greek as the rules and ab- 
stractions of metaphysies had been to the Hebrew. 
Bunt the Gieeks were now provided with a direct 
Divine revelation, eapable of fillmg with life every 
groove of their languishing philosophical systems ; 
and the Jews, besides appropriating certain Greek 
coneeptions, found the means of giving scientific 
expression to the contents of their rehgious con- 
sciousness, The result of this union of two great 
fotves was seen in the ise and development of the 
Jewish-Alesandnian philosophy of teligion. In 
this system, unfortunately, the literal meaning of 
Scupture was discarded in favour of allegorical 
interpretations From the fime of Amnstobulus 
(2nd cont. BC), who maintamed that the Greek 
plulosophy had been borrowed from Moses, to that 
of Philo Judwus (ὦ. 20 BG.-50 A DY, who still 
further developed the allegoueal method, philoso- 
phets used the Bible largely as a prop for their 
own speculations. To Judaism the results were 
sufliciently serious, but it emerged at last from 
the keen battle whieh had to be waged as the 
price of its partnership with § the wisdon: of men,’ 
HW not withont wounds, yet also enriehed with 
spoil, 

Theve were thus two great streams of influence 
flowing in upon the Jewish theology of this period, 
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an Eastern and a Western, a Peisian and a Greek. 
Of these by far the stronge! was the Greek, though 
the Persian is as distinctly traceable. The one 
may be likened to an oidinary under-current, and 
the other to the Gulf Stream. The Persian current 
was that of Zoroastrianism; the Greek cannot. be 
associated with a sincle name. Out of these two 
forces, which were new, or newly felt, acting upon 
the native Judaism of Palestine, which was old, 
was formed that third which we meet within the 
home Jewish theology of the period. But there 
was also, as we have seen, a Jewish theology 
outside of Palestine altogethe:. Not only did 
foreign influences flow in upon Judaism, but 
Judaism, now no Joneer confined to Palestine, 
went out to meet them. Thus the hitherto un- 
broken river of OT ideas and doctrines divided 
itself at this point into three separate streams 
One, the main current, continued to flow on in 
Palestine ; while on the east and west of it ran 
two other streams—the one through Persian te1- 
ritory, and the other through Gieek. The tribu- 
turies of Persian and Gicek ideas by which these 
streams respectively weie fed necessarily caused 
their waters to be of a composite character, exvceed- 
ingly difficult to analyze 50 as to say definitely, 
“This is Jewish, that ais Persian,’ ΟἹ ‘This is 
Jewish, that is Greek.” These eurrents, however, 
into whieh Judaism was divided. and = through 
which it was widened, were destined in some 
degree to find a meeting-point again in the 1¢- 
higion of Christ, whieh assimilated what was good 
nol only in Judaism, but also in the splendid 
creations of foreign philosophieal and theological 
thought. 

We find, then, that. human speculation had a 
great function to perform in so acting upon OT 
dogma as to soften and widen αι im the direction 
of the larger truths of the perteet revelation in 
Christ. This revelation was certainly the more 
easily received and apmehended that the Greeks 
had lived and thought. The contribution of the 
thinkers of the West. to the universal religion wits 
their philosophical eultmre and spirit. That, joined 
to the sacred depository of truth that composed the 
faith of the Hebrews, went to form aicligion wide 
enough for every section of humanity. It wanted 
only the material force of Rome to fuse the nations 
into the outward and political union that was to 
consolidate the deeper union which the interchange 
of spiritual thowsht and feeling had already m 
greal measure brought about. 

3. Deeay of the older Iebraism. — Tf, moreover, 
in the later canonical books we already find traces 
of the influx of foreign influences on the one hand, 
we also discover signs of the decay of pure Hebraism 
on the other. In particular, we can discern in 
‘zehiel and Zechariah distinct traces of the pro- 
cess by which the old supremacy of the prophet 
passed first into the hands of the priest, and sub- 
sequently into those of the seribe, the spiritual 
ancestor of the ΝῚ Phatisee. For instance, it is 
very significant that in the tifth vision of Zechariah 
the two ‘anointed ones’ who jointly sustain the 
spiritual life of Israel are the civil and priestly 
heads of the nation, and that the prophet is 
accorded no place by their side. Quite foreign, 
foo, to the older prophecy is the way in which 
Zechariah introduces mediators to nidee the dis- 
tance between men and Jahweh, who is conceived 
as reigning in the remote heaven and maintaining 
Intercourse with the world through the medium of 
lnvisible messengers. In Malachi we detect. not 
only a certain seholasticism of st yle that. is new, 
but also, as contrasted with Isninh and the other 
great prophets, a tincture of the legalistic spirit 
(44) which was destined to become so strong in the 
near future. ‘Joel starts, like any older prophet, 
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from the facts of his own day, but these ey 
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him 
at once into apocalypse ; he calls, as thoroughly as 
any of his predecessots, to repentanee, but. under 
the imminence of the day εἰ the Lord, with its 
supernatural terrors, he mentions no special sin 
and enforces no single virtue. ‘The civie and per- 
sonal ethics of the earlier prophets are absent. 
In the Greek period, the oracles, now numbered 
from the ninth to the tourteenth chapters of the 
Book of Zechariah, repeat to aggravation the ex- 
ulting revenve of Nahum and Obadiah, without 
the strony style or the hold upon history which 
the former exhibits, and show us prophecy still 
further enwrapped in apocalypse’ " That the 
ceremonial had now taken precedence of the moral 
and the spiritual is also clear from a comparison of 
the histoneal books of this period with those of 
earlier times. The Chronicle: is concerned chiefly 
about the outward holiness of Israel, and knows 
nothing of the ethical earnestness of the older 
prophets. Tn the Apoeryphal literature of the Gr. 
pertod we see the sprit of Pharisaic Judaism alto- 
gether in the ascendant. 

4. The foreyoing considerations supply us with 
a convement basis for the classification of the 
Apocrypha, Vhey range themselves into three 
classes according to the national mfluenees ander 
which they were composed, and it} will be iim- 
portant for our present inquiry to view them in 
that connexion, bearing in mind, of course, Chit no 
classification of this sort can be absolutely exhbans- 
tive, and that traces of Pers. influence, ¢.g., may 
be met with in books prevailingly Gr. or Pal. in 
their origin, and aee verse. Ἵ 

() The Perstan-Palestinian books. These are 
characterized chielly by their deep-seated horror 
of idolatry: by the extraordinary value they 
attach to alms-yiving and other works of bene- 
volence 5 by a very elaborate doctrine of angels, 
and especially of demons; by the prominence 
they give to the nuraculous; by a distinet doc- 
{π|πὸ of immortality, and indications of belief 
in ἃ future judgment; by the doctrines of the 
mediation of the saints and the eflicacy of prayers 
for the dead ; and by the sure hope of the resur- 
rection of the just. ΤῸ this class belong Tobit, 
Barneh, 2 Mae, and the Additions to Daniel. 
Vere at will be observed, on the one hand, what 
a enrious deviation there is in some particulars 
fiom OT doctrine, and, on the other, how marked 
an approximation there is on some other points 
towards the ΝῚ position. 

(2) The pure Palestinian books, viz. Sirach, 
1 Maccabees, and possibly Judith. ‘These are dis- 
tingewished by their keen attachment to Judaism, 
as seen in the wayin which they magnify the Law, 
and celebrate the praises of Zion and the temple 
services ; by the much smaller place given to the 
iniraculous ; by their defective ‘lai about a future 
lite, the only immortality known to them being 
appaently that of bemg remembered; by their 
silence concerning the resuriection ; and by their 
erude notions wilh respect toa Divine retuibutive 
judgment. Here we are in contact with the cen- 
tral stream of Judaism, and hence find no such 
decided deviations fron. OT doctrine as in those 
books written under Persian mfluence. There is, 
however, as might be expected, also less of real 
development towaids NT positions. The Pharisaic 
party, we know, were dominant in Palestine, and 
did what they could to mevent foreign miluences 
from being introduced. There was thus less vio- 
Jent collision between opposing elements, and hence 
less pronounced resnits were produced both in the 


ΚΩ͂, Α. Sinith, Zhe Twelve Prophets, vol up ΧῚ 

t This a8 the principle οἱ classifieation adopted by Bret- 
schneider in his nnportant work, Die Doqmatk der Apokr, 
Schriflen des A’, Leipzig, 1805 (4th ed. 1841). 
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normal and in the abnormal directions. Yet even 
here there was a gradual widening as generations 
passed, and as new influences forced themselves 
even into the citadel of Judaism. 

(3) The Jewish-Alexandrian books. These in- 
clude 1 Esdras, the Wisdom of Solomon, and the 
Prayer of Manasses. While also showing an 
attachment to Judaism, they lay more stress upon 
a holy hfe than upon the outward cu/tus of the 
Mose Law. But the chief peculiuity of this 
third class is that they bear distinctly the colour- 
ing of the Greek philosophy. Especially is this true 
of the Book of Wisdom, Tiis important work is 
far from bemy an ordinary sample of Alexandman 
theosophy, but neither as it conceived precisely in 
the spnitof the older Heb literature ΠῚ passing 
from those OT books to whieh it bears the closest 
resemblance, viz. Proverbs and Ecelesiastes, we 
are conscious of a εὐ change of atmosphere, 
and of the presence of a new clement whieh gives 
a distinet tone to the whole. ‘This new factor ts 
none other than the subtle spit of Hellenism 
The work deals mi an abstract. and philosophic 
manner With such subypects as the ereation, wisdom, 
man, history, et Ht also contams the VPlatomse 
doctiine as to the four Cardinal virtues. Tn this 
division of the Apoer. we naturally again meet 
with more ταῦ πο from OT doctrine, With τὸ- 
guid to sundry pomts, 1 would be vain to attempt 
to reconcile the Canoniwal and Apoeryphal stite- 
ments. δῆσον the postion taken up in Wisdom as 
to Meation and the soulof mands net that of the 
OT "Phese discrepancies arise apparently from an 
eflort on the waiters part. to harmonize the serip- 
tural and plalosoplical positions The general 
strain of the hook, however, is thoroughly biblical, 
only the truths of revelation are viewed through 
the mediim of Gi. Jearmme While the previuling 
standpoint a essentially that of the OT, we not 
Intreqnently meet with passaves coucerved m the 
Jarger and freer sprit of the NTL For over against 
the vanations mentioned we must place the fact 
that there moa clear advance upon seme OT doe- 
tiines, notably with reeard to Chat of imma tality, 
Hiwald says we have mn this hook ta premomlion 
of John and ta preparation tor Paul? (11 ν. p. 
484) And, indact, altogether apart from the claim 
that St. dohns doctime of the Loeos is found in 
germ here, St) Pants areumenut in Romans that 
men are inercushle whe do not lind out to some 
extent from πα ὁ even the knowledge of God, 
his description of the Chistian s armour im Ephe- 
sians, and the expressions used with reference to 
the Person of Christ in the anonymous Eqnistle to 
the Hebrews, are all embodied already ino this 
Apoeryphad work (itt δῖαν p26) 

Vhile it is important to recognize the facts just 
mentioned, we must not put forward an eatrava- 
gant claum on behalf of the post-canonieal Jewish 
ναι πον, ‘These books belong to the decaying 
period of the mations fe. The enhest of them 
were written only at {πὸ close of the Permian do- 
minion, and belong to a time when propheey had 
ceased, and when men were lookine net tor what 
might be revealed, but towhat had been revealed ?* 
The statement in 1 Mae 9 Ὁ that ‘there was creat 
tribulation im [σα 0}, such as was not since the time 
that no prophet appeared unto thems illustrates 
the prevailing feeling on this point. ‘Phere was no 
longer any proper scope tor prophecy as the medium 
of turther revelation. A period when attention to 


legalistic details became the paramount tendency 

in religion was not one to eal) torth men filed with 

ereat ideas, and eager In the name of God to uniold 

them tothe people. And, m fact, religions activity 

was pa ally confined to the expository handhne 
t 
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the Law and the Prophets. ‘Fresh principles and 
truths were no longer developed, though of course 
this did not exclude development in the case of 
what had already found expression.’* The only 
further revelation now possible was that which was 
to burst through the hmitations of Judaism and 
bring in a religion for man. The Maccabiran 
revolt, however, 1evencrated in a wondertul degree 
the religious hfe of the period, and pave rise to a 
literature of its own which really amounted to a 
renaissance of a very fruitful kind. Our claim, 
then,in regard to the Apoer. and other non-canonical 
Jewish writings of the period is, that, while form- 
ing no essential part of OT revelation, they yet 
supply a very Weleome link between the OT and 
the NT, and contain not a little that is of value 
m then illustrations and cl ncaa and further 
developments of the principles already revealed. 
It has been too readily assumed that these books 
are Wholly without ‘evidences of the Divine Spirit 
leading on to Clint.’ 

i. THE Docriixne oF Gop.—The first thing that 
naturally demands attention when we come to look 
at the doematie of the Apoer, is the doctrine of 
God. Now here, pethaps, it was not. possible as 
reanids the general doctrine that there should be 
any advance, and we are rather concerned to ask, 
Is the lofty presentation of the O'T, as given especi- 
ally in Ex 346, sustained? On the whole, there 
necd be no hesitation in saying that it is, althongh 
πὶ some of the Apocryphal books the conception of 
God is much higher: than in others, Tt is at its 
lowest in Judith, and al its highest in Sirach and 
Wisdom. But im general, throughout. the Apoer., 
one finds essentially the OT view ot God, as that 
had been evolved dusing centuries of theocratic 
eurdance. 

Ι. The OT poseteon.— Winle the general idea of 
God as everywhere expressed in the O'T by the 
name Fl (alse Hloah, Elehoun), the earliest concep- 
fion of the Divine natme within the sphere of 
revelition is that conveyed in the name El 
Shaddiar= (ἢ ‘God Almighty.” Although probably 
of pre-Mosue origin, ato was only at iv later stage 
of revelation (Ex 38 G7) that the name Jahweh 
came to be apprehended in its essential significance 
as the absolutely independent, faithiul, and imaut- 
able covenant God of Tpael. God was next con- 
cewed as the Holy One (Ex 15"),—yust (Dt 3824, 
Ps 36°), and jealous (Bax 344), but also meicitul 
and gracious (Ey 31%. In the prophetic writings 
leas further desenated as the Lord of Hosts (Is 
151 ot?) Jer 108, Hab 28 γὼ), and im the Zokdune 
literature as the all-wise (Job 355, Ps 147%, Pr 2, 
Sn 2") See, further, art. Gop Gu OT) in vol. ii. 

Pieeisely the same conception of the Divine 
Being predominates m the Apocrypha. ‘Phe only 
point about which there could be any diflieulty in 
maintaining this identity is the spirituality ot 
God; and withaevard to this we hope to show that 
in the Apoer. there is something that may not 
unfantly be deserbed as mtermediate between the 
perteet revelation of the NT and the more material- 
istic view of the OF. While the fundamental eon- 
ception of God remains unchanged tiom that of 
the OF Canon, there is at the same time a decided 
movement townds a more spiritual conception of 
(he Supreme Demy. 

2. The position of this dortrine in Jewsh writ- 
angs of the Apocrypha period. — (1) Of the Pal. 
hooks the most unportant here, and the oldest, is 
Suach, Thix book (written in Heb. ¢. 180 B.c., 
tianslated into Greek B.C. 132) has much to Any 
about God, espeeintly about Has relation to the 
wold physteal aud moral, The fultest statement 
of God’s relation to the niuteral universe is found 

* Camb. Bible for Schouls, 1 Mac., Introd. p. 14. 
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in 4215-4333; and what is distinctive of the writer’s 
view as here expressed is his assertion that the 
mighty works of GioWs wisdom are beyond the 
power of His saints to declare (62. He is above 
all human praise (Ὁ). “Who hath seen him, that 
he may declare him? And who shall magnity him 
as he 1s?’ (4133, ‘There is no donbt that this re- 
presents a distinct step in the development of the 
doctrine of God. ‘From the pomt of view of 
Kcelesiasticus,’ says Nicolas, ‘it is not only anthro- 
pomorphic representations which give false ideas of 
deity ; not even the most elevated conceptions of 
the human spnit can declare it as itis. No feat 
of imnagination, no effort of intelligence can reach 
it. Jesus, son of Sach, has pronounced the word : 
the Eternal is comprehensible in’ His essence by 
the Jimited faculties of man.’* The book also con- 
tains many statements regarding God’s relationship 
to the moral world. Thereis a beneficent design 
in cieation, ‘for all things aie created for then 
uses’? (397). §In the hand of the Lord is the 
authority of the earth,’ and also ‘the prosperity 
of aman’ (105). «Poverty and riches are fiom 
the Lord? (174%), and the hath not given any man 
licence to stn’? (1539). God is represented as ‘ visit- 
inv’? men; but ‘as his majesty is, so also is his 
merey’ (918. Sometimes the contrast 1s drawn 
from the opposite side, as in 16! 6As hus meicy 
IS great, so is his conection also; he judgeth a 
miu according to his works.’ As judge, there is 
with flim no respeet of persons (901). In the 
assertion that ‘the Most High also hateth sinners’ 
(I2") we have a deviation from the true biblical 
position that while hating sin God loves the sinner, 
The writer addiesses God as ‘Father and Mastei 
of my Ife’ (23)), and recognizes Him as the heare1 
of prayer (21° 3910 38° ete.). A gracious Providence 
walches over the godly (80), but the sacrifices of 
the wieked are vin (34). God is regarded as 
spechuly the God of the Jews, but yet as the God 
of all, and loving all (36'27 184). "Phe relation 
οἱ God to evil is thus laid down: ‘Say not thou, 
It is through the Lord that 1 fell away ; for thou 
shalt net do the things that he hateth. Say ποῦ 
thou, It is he that caused me to err; for he hath 
no need of a sinful man’ (180. This passare is 
one of several in this book, the tenor of which is 
wactically repeated m the Lpistle of St. dames 
(1).  Macept in the two paituculars noted above, 
there is nothing im all this either in advance ot, ΟἹ 
at variance with, what is met with in the Canonical 
books of the O'T upon the subject of the nature 
and character of the Supreme Bemg., The con- 
servative instincts of the wiiter have even brought 
upon him the charge of adhering to ‘a not so 
much untrue as antiquated form of religious 
behef.’ | 

In the various sections of Enoch the conception 
of God is practically that of the O'T, although occa- 
sional divergences oceur. Z.g. the idea of God 
1ejoicing over the destruction of the wicked (94!) 
is quite foreign to the OT (cf. Ezk 18% 8 334), 
This book employs a creat multiplicity of titles for 
God. Of these, which are collected in the Index 
to Chatles’s edition, suine of the most striking are, 
‘eternal Lord of glory’ (75°), ‘God of the whole 
world? (84), ‘Tlead of Days’ (46), " Hononred and 
Glorious One’ (14*4), ‘Lord of the sheep’ (8915), 
‘Lord of spirits’ (374), ‘Lord of the whole c1cation 
of the heaven’ (84). 

In the remaining Pal. books the conception of 
God undergoes little modification. According to 
the author of Jubilces, Israelites are God’s children 
because physically descended trom Jacob (1%) ; but 
lle is also the God of all (9910. "1 30" cte.). The 
idea of God presented in Judith is of the narrowest 


* Des Doc. Ret. des Juifs, p. 160. 
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Jewish type. God is the God of Jews only. He 
ranks as the greatest of national deities, who will 
wreak venzennce on the toes of His people. Their 
inisfortunes are duc to ther having departed from 
the law of Moses. Goud heats (heir prayers when 
they ‘cast ashes upon their heads and spread out 
their sackeloth betore the Lond? (41. 16! is con- 
ceived in a highe: strain; but apparently it is 
borrowed, like a similar passace in Sirach, from 
Ps 51. The general scope of the book, as regaids 
the relation of the story to the character of God, 
detracts from the value of its separate statements, 
God is represented as countenuncme the deceit 
practised by Jadith im order to the deliverance of 
her nation, and by consequence the assassmation 
Of Holoternes, 'Phis book ranks fairly τ as a 
Jiterary work, but we cannot jusivy its morality 
without snbserihing to the maaim that the end 
justifies the means. Tt eontiibutes nothing to the 
doctrme of God beyond the general impression 
alising trom the history, and that certainly is such 
as tu convey a conception of Hum tar infertor to the 
lofty position miaimtamed in Snrach. The First 
Book of Maccabees, being wholly historical, eon- 
tains nothing to the pomt. Indeed, accordime to 
the trae text, the name of God does not once oceur 
in the book. Although mserted im several passages 
of the AV (22! se fe ote), ib is absent from the 
Gueek text. In 3! a few MSS do contain the word 
‘Cod, but there is a preponderance of authority 
against the reading, While it breathes throughout 
wospinit of unteigned faithin God as the detender 
and helper of His people (4 1.18 16"), exhibits the 
deepest reverence tor the Law and the temple wor- 
ship (12% 24), and recognizes the overtuling provi- 
dence of God (1 3") and This unfaihng support of 
those who put thei: trust in Haim (2%), yet the 
general conception of the Divine Being, so far as 
presented ino this book, is moet that of Jahweh 
dwelhng among tis people, but that of God en- 
thioned in the distant heaven (3% 44"). In Test. 
Levi 3, God is destguated ‘the Great Glory,’ as τὰ 
Enoch 1159 102% 2 (1) Esdras, while presenting no 
dastinclive doctimal feature on ὑπ head, contains, 
besides an enumeration of the Divine attributes 
(7°!) and a sumiuy of much OT teaching about 
God, the stalking invocation of ὅθ τὴς 

2) Ot the Peis.-Pal. books Bar 1-38 is perhaps 
the oldest. Baruch’s idea of Cod is simply that 
He is the guardian of Isract (1 41. Ὁ. Tn spite of 
disciplinary tials, they enjoy peculiar privileges 
(9). "Fo them alone has the Divine wisdom been 
revealed; and had they not abandoned it, they 
would ποὺ have been in subjection to the heathen 
(2.3. 38). Phe Book of Tobit: has a wider coneep- 
tion of God. ‘The waiter hopefully contemplates 
the time when fall the nations shall (urn to tear 
the Lord God truly, and shall bury their idols. 
And all the nations shall bless the Lord? (14°), 
The Jews will be tatsed above all othe: nations, 
not, however, because they ae Jews, as Baruch 
holds, but because they do the will of God. In 
this buok we have an illustration of the post-catie 
tendency to accumulate names for God. He 1s 
spoken of as the Most Hieh? (14), ‘the Lord οἱ 
heaven and earth’ (718), ‘God of our fathers’ (84), 
‘the Holy One’ (12"), Sour Lord, four Father’ 
(134), ‘the Lord of righteousness,’ ‘the everlasting 
King’ (13°), ‘the Lord God?’ (134), ‘the Kang of 
heaven’ (137), ‘the Lord of the righteous? (13), 
‘the great King’? (1315)... Those who feat God shall 
be recompensed (1%); indeed the fear of God is 
the true standard of wealth (4). The linden of 
the hook is to prove that Gud’s favour is reached 
through good works, such as fastings, the giving 
of alins, and the burial of the dead (12""). ΤᾺ this 
distinctly unbiblical position (ct. Sir 3**, which, 
though pure Palestinian, comes under the excep- 
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tion noted above, p. 275) we may perhaps trace the 
influence of Zoroastiianism.  Aeceording to that 
system, man’s future destiny is determined by his 
life on earth, apart altogether fiom any idea ol a 
Saviour, In the books of heaven every manu 1s 
eredited with his good deeds, while he is debited 
with his evil works, 6 Aiter death the soul arrives 
at the accountant’s bridge over which lies the way 
to heaven’; a balance is stiuck, and according as 
the good or evil predominates so will his future be. 
In the case of equality between the good and the 
evil, the soul is relegated to an intermediate state 
until the Jast judgement, when his fate 1s finally 
fixed. The biblical doctrme of forgiveness 15 
foreiyn to the system of Zoroaster, although it 
feaches: that in view of man’s ignominee, and his 
liabihty to be led astray by the powers of eval, 
Ormazd giaciously resolved to send a prophet 
(Zoroaster himself) to point out to men the vght 
way, and so rescue them from everlasting per- 
dition. Stil], in the Tast resort, this 15. essen- 
tially salvation by works a doctrine propounded 
in Tobit, but. utterly alien to Holy Scripture, the 
teaching of which on this head has been well voiced 
in two lines by Tennyson 
‘For merit lives from man fo man, 
And not trom man, Ὁ Lord, to Thee ’ 
(Jia Memoriam), 

In the Assumption of Moses, a prre Pal. composi- 
tion, the OT conception of merit 1s stul adhered 
to (127), although in the Apoce of Baruch, a com- 
posite book belongmg to the fist century of our 
era, justification by works is taught (517 67) just 
asin the ‘Talmud. 

(3) Pf sume of the Jewish. Alexandrian writings 
contain little thit is noteworthy, from our present 
standpoint, recaiding the doctrine of God, there 
are others which furnish ns with much that is 
germane to our purpose. In the second section of 
Bar. (3" onwards) there ecenrs the following pas- 
sage: §'This is ou God, and there shall none other 
be accounted of mm comparison of him. He hath 
found out all the way of knowledge, and hath 
given αὐ unto dacob his servant, and to Israel that 
is beloved of him. Afterward did she appear upon 
earth, and was conversant with men. This is the 
book of the commandments of God, and the Jaw 
that endmeth for ever: all they that hold it [πο], 
are appointed tu lite: but such as leave it: shall 
die’ (3 ὴ Owing to a misinterpretation, this 
was treated as a locus elesseeus im the Arian con- 
troversy ; the reterence in 37 1s not to the anesr- 
nation of the Logos, but to Wisdom personified, as 
in Sir 24°. The really special feature of the pas- 
sage is ‘the view whieh if expresses of the sacred 
law. This wears the appearance of full ereatave 
originality. The Laws the final manttestation on 
earth of the wisdom of God DUumself, which has 
taken a sort of bodily form, bestowme life and 
salvation on all who keep it. ‘Thais constitutes a 
totally new combination of the older represcnta- 
tion of wisdom as the revelation of God in the 
world with the deep veneration for the law which 
had recently arisen.’* In Baruch there is there- 
fore no ren! development of the doetime of God. 

The Wisdom of Solomon, on the other hand, is 
here of finst-rate importance In this book we 
have the very Inghest conception of God, and are 
lifted entirely above the limitations of the Jewish 
idea. God ‘1s manifested to them that do not dis- 
trust him?’ (12); ‘he visiteth Ins holy ones’? (44), 
Men please him, not by their Judaisia but by the 
purity of their life. God is deseribed both in ΗΠ το 
relation to the physical and moral worlds, and aiso 
in regard to his nature and essence. His all- 
powerful hand created the world ont of formless 
matter (1110; by His word He made all things, 

* Ewald, HZ v. p. 208. 


and by His wisdom He formed man (95. But 
while ‘Te created all things that they might have 
heme’ (14), ‘God made not death’ (U4). As 
‘sovereign Lord of all’ (67), He exercises moral 
supervision over inankind in) general: ‘being 
righteous thou rulest all things righteously’ (127°). 
(cod’s infinite resources are used in behalf of the 
mehteous and against the ungodly (15. 11 LL), 
Stern, however, as me the writer's delineations of 
the Divine judgments against sin, he is not ob- 
livious to the correlative truth of the Divine mercy 
(11 12! οἰ). The sovereign Lord is also the 
lover of men’s lives=souls (1155), and ‘the saviour 
of all’ (10. Full recognition is accorded to the 
truth of God’s gracions and sleepless providence 
(4'7 1.18 14585 173), The philosophy of Istaclitish 
history is expluned by the fact that “by measure 
and number and weight thou didst order all 
things’ (1139). 

While the view of the Divine nature presented 
in Wisdom has manifestly much in common with 
that of the OT generally, ib is also decidedly tinged 
with Hellenism. (τοι is spoken of as ‘the first 
author of beanty’ (13°), a designation which would 
never have occured to a {0}. mund uninfluenced 
by Gr. thought. AW wisdom is in Tis land (77), 
and is the 1eflexion of His essential glory and 
goodness. In aw noble Jocus elassicus the author 
says: ‘She is a breath of the power of God, anda 
clea effluence of the glory of the Alnuphty ; there- 
fore can nothing detiled find entrance inte her, 
For she is an eluleence from everlasting heht, and 
an unspotted ἀπ τὺ} of the working of God, and 
an imave ot His goodness, And she, being one. 
hath power to do all things; and remamineer,, 
hemsell, reneweth all thines . and from gener that 
to generation passine into holy souls she njeratic 
men fiends of God aud propliets? (74). has: 
the lanvuazve of the educated Greek as well as of 
the pious Jew. Such metaphysical ab trae a3 
and iecondite conceptions aie altogether aled?... 
the genius of the unsoplusticuted Lebrew. | Wig 
1s dintinetave im the idea of God presented here 1} 
that Ie is reearded not hom the puny Gy, ἐφ ON 
power and majesty, but fiom: that οὐ Wf&aom, 
The authors philosepliy led him to value wisdom 
more than power. Wath hin wisdom is the most 
excelent of all things, the noblest adel that can 
be pursued, and the highest Being in necessarily 
the wisest Bem. There as also something non- 
Helnaic about the tolluwing statements bearing 
on the spirituality and omnipresence of God :— 
‘The spirit of the Lord hath tilled the woild? (17); 
‘thine incorruptible spiit as in all things’? (12?) ; 
‘venly all men by natme were but vain who had 
no perception of God, and from the good things 
that are seen they σά] not power to huow him 
that uw’? (is. On account of Ex 3!) we should 
perhaps eacmpt the last from this category, but the 
uther passages look very hhe Jewish modifications 
of Gr. thought. The idea of the all-pervasiveness 
of the Divine spait: occurs also in Ps 1398, but 
there is a difference im the mode of its mesenta- 
tion, In Wisdom the personality of God is hept 
more in the background, and is conceived in a 
vein of idealistie panthetsm. With Plato, God is 
not w person but the all-compehending idea of the 
Good, and our author's laneuave seems to indicate 
nu certain bias in this direction. But at the same 
time he unphasizes {lie sparituality of God; in the 
passaves referred to we ceitainly have this upple- 
hended in a very remarkable degice. Lf they lack 
the ducetness and finality of that great revealing 
word, ‘God is spirit’ (Jn 4%), they nevertheless 
tuinish an intermediate link between il and the 
mote ninterialistie standpoint of the OT, 

It will be necessary for us bere, and at subse- 
quent stages im our Investigation, to tuke account 
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of the theological position of the Jewish - Alex- 
andiian philosopher Philo, whose views, as ma king 
a natalie development. of Judaism mtermediate 
between the Apocrypha and the NT, cannot 
icasonably be passed over. Although not the 
fist, ‘he is quite the most important representa- 
tive of Hellenistic Judaisin, and his writings give 
us the clemest view of what this development was 
and sumed at.’* One of its most cherished anns 
was the substitution of more abstract teaching for 
the numerous anth opomorphisins of the O'T. And 
in this Jield Philo did extensive service. He held 
that guief, envy, wrath, revenge, ete., cannot be 
attributed to God, and that when He is repre- 
sented as showing such emotions and aflections (he 
motives of the Divine activity are only being ex- 
pressed in a way that specially appeals to the 
buman mand. but, strongly influenced as he was 
by Gr. philosophy, Philo did not abandon Judaism. 
Qn the contiary, he did his best to propagate it. 
In opposition to the Stoie doetaine that God is the 
(umpersonal) soul of the world, Philo declares Him 
to be essentially diflerent from the world, of whieh 
He is the Creator and Preserver. And thus, im 
spite of such approximations to pantheistic thought 
as we meet with ino his wirtings, and his free use 
of Gr. philosophical language and method, Philo 
stands fnunly on theistic ground. Frequently, no 
doubt, he conveys the uupression of sinking the 
concrete God τὰ a conception Of almost purely ideal 
content. According to this philosopher, God ts 
pure Being, of whout ne quality can be predicated, 
wad itis only through the medium of an iitinite 
multiplicity of Divine Ldeas or Forces, distinet 
fun his own proper being, Ghat any active relation 
between God and the world is rendered possible. 
Reenarding the πα π of these mediating ἐδέαι on 
δυνάμει. however, be has no very definite concep- 
tion. He follows Plato im ealling them /deas, anid 
the Stotes in-also designating then ΜΔ γόον and 
Logo, ue. pots of the Reason which operates im 
the world; while at the same time he further 
identifies them wath the Jewish uflage’s and the 
Gr. deenmons, ie. intermediaries between God and 
the world. [tas not surprising that this vagueness 
of conception with regard to a dundamental theo- 
lovieal distinetion should involve him im a serious 
contindietion, Philo is unable to avoid the imeon- 
sistency of declaring on the one hand that the sum- 
total of Ideas, the κύσμος vonrés, is nothmye more 
than the Reason of God as Creator, while yet on 
the other hand he represents these ldeas as so 
many distinct and independent entities. ΤΠ God 
woths in the world through the medium of Lis 
Ideas or Forces, then the Jatter cannot be separ- 
ated from Plime: but if fle does not eome into 
direct relationship with the world, (hen they must 
have an mdependent existence. See, further, ait. 
Pinto im the present volume. 

3. The catent lo whieh forciyn influences affected 
the doctrine of God as reflected in these writings.— 
How far, speaking generally, did external views 
modify the ΟἽ conception of this fundamental doc- 
trine? As regards the mfluence of Persiun thought, 
itimust be said that, although traceable, it was yet: 
in this connexion comparatively inoperative. The 
references in the visions of Zechaniah to * the seven 
eyes of Jehovah’ (3° 4°) are probably ders ed trom 
Zoroastrian imavely; but, αἴ we except the idea that 
the favour of God is obtained through good work 
(To 1955). there is haidly anything in the Apocty- 
pha touching the doctrine of God which can be 
attributed to Persian mifluence. Allusion has 
already been made to the general identification 
of Jehovah with Ormazd. But, if there were pomts 
of umion between the religion of the Persuuis and 
that of the Hebrews in their conception of the 
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Supreme Being, there were also points of cleavage. 
F.g., woke Judaism, Zoroastrianism starts from a 
dualistic scheme of the universe. [πὸ the persons 
of their representatives Abura-miavda (Qumazd) and 
Angio-inunyash (Alimituand good and evil have 
existed from all eternity. ‘These two spirits divide 
the world between then; and ats history is the 
record of their contest tor the possession of the 
human soul. Man has been created by, and is 
accountable to, O1mazd, but he is a tee agent, and 
muaty, if he choose, become the abettor of evil. To 
do evil is to serve the interests of Aluiman; to 
live righteously is to advanee the hinedom of 
Ormazd. The two ovemal spits waee war by 
means of their respective creatives ‘Thus Otmasd 
in practically an idealized Oiuiental wou veh sur 
rounded by fis muusters or cLiveshe-Spoutas (mod. 
Vers. Amshaspands) who execute his will. But tor 
the pious Jew, after the Exde as hetore ut, there as 
no such dual proprietorship of the world ; on the 
contrary, there iw oone ‘Creator of all’ (Su 2), 
‘the God of all? (Si 50°), and Ssovereipn Lord of 
all? (Was 67 8%). 

But, if the Vers. influence was shieht, the Gr. 
influence on the OT conception of God was con- 
stderable. ‘The necessary consequence of dudaisin 
meeting Gr. thought apperus in nothing more 
clearly than in the way im which the ΤᾺΝ trans. 
latois habitually tone down anthropomorphic ex- 
pressions about God. A few examples taken from 
only two OT books will suthce to illustrate this 
tendency. In fs 4255 where the Heb. text reads, 
‘Jehovah shall go torth as a nughty man,’ the 
LAX has ‘Phe Lord Good of powers (κύριος ὁ θεὺς τῶν 
dumipewv) Shall po forth, while in the same passage, 
as also in x 15), dor His desienation as tia min of 
War? 15 snbstiiated the gencral idea of ‘stirring up 
War? (curr pyswv modduous). The statement of Ex 19% 
that ‘Moses went up unto God, and J” called unto 
fhm out of the trountam? rs modified as follows τ 
‘Moses went up unto the mount of God, and God 
valled unto him trom heaven, saying,’ ete. In Ex 
Πα Ὁ ἀρ sud of the slave who picters lis master’s 
service to freedom, ‘is master shall bine him 
ito Ged? (RV), bub the Ga. ti. runs, Sunto the 
yudement of God.’ An obviens avoidance of the 
lea of seeing God occurs in iy 24) where the 
Heb. text—* They saw the God of Israel’—is ex- 
panded into ‘they saw the place where stood thie 
God of Το] ὃς and in Ts 38") where Hezehialrs 
Jament, ‘LE shill not see the Lord in the land of the 
living, becomes ‘Lb shall not see the salvation ol 
God,’ ete. Bat, while m the ease of the bolder 
anthiopomorphisins used by the Heb. waiters the 
ΤᾺΝ translators were thus caretul to put more 
abstiact language in their place, they did aot of 
course go the tull length of panthemm. That 
would indeed be ἃ stiange travesty of the OT 
Which should attempt to represent J” as anim. 
personal Deity, devoid of self-conscious reason and 
will. All that ean be affirmed is a distinct tendency 
to guard the idea of God from nusconception, by 
maahing use of language studiously absiiact and 
sober. The same tendency is observable in the 
Apocrypha. As the majority of Chese books were 
written originally im Greek, we cannot trace the 
process so visibly us in the case of OT books 
rendered into Gieck, but it shows itself none the 
Jess in the much rarer employment of names ot 
menibers of the wman body (authropomeorplusniy), 
and m the nueh rmuer ascuiplion of alle ons of 
the human mind (anthropopatiues), to set torth the 
personal activity, moral treedom, and spuituahty 
of the living God. Even Wisdom, howes et, is not 
wholly free from anthiopomorphisms; ib speaks 
of Goud’s ear (1!) and ot Eis κα (a! 78 1g 
ete.); αὖ contains the exqression, ‘Chem the Lord 
shall Jaueh to scom? (4'5), and it ‘retiins a picture 
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which was semoved by the Targumist Jonathan as 
tuo anthropomorphic. * 

Ι ἬΝ ΕΣ has often wavered between pantheism 
and the yecognition of a personal Deity. The 
human mind has difficulty in uniting the two con- 
ception. of the Absolute and concrete personality. 
Revelation, however, has done this, and has done 
without detracting from the significance οἱ either, 
or setting the one above the other, ‘The person- 
wity of God as not, as in the more popular view, 
emphasized to the virtual exclusion of the concep- 
tion of the Absolute, for it is expressly declared 
that the heaven of heavens cannot contain Him 
(LIX 8*)5 nor, on the other hand, is the idea of the 
Absolute pressed, asin the strictly serentifie view, 
to the exclusion of the mdividual personality, for 
(aad Is represented as saying, ‘fam the Lord, and 
there is none else, there is no God beside me? (15 
45° οἴ.) In the Apocrypha likewise each of these 
conceptions gets its trae position. This appears 
from such a passage as Wis 11 “The spuit οἱ the 
Lord hath tilled the world, and that which holdeth 
all things together hath knowledge of every voice.’ 
Here the author pronounces against Greek pan- 
theism by representing God as a living, personal 
Being; yet in the second half of the verse the 
attributes of ommipotence and onmipresence are 
predicated of the Divine spit im the most abstract 
way. In short, God is presented as knowing and 
willing and actively working, just as in the OT, 
but He is spoken of in a inore philosophical way. 
Jn another passage the writer exeuses to some 
extent those who have been led to hold pantheistic 
views from the mistaken notion that personiuity 
18 not compatible with absolute Godhead. At the 
πο time, while giving them credit for diligent 
search after God, he laments that they should 
‘yield themselves up to sight, becanse the things 
that they look upon are beautiful,’ and not ‘sooner 
find the Sovercren Lord of these his works? (138), 

4. Popular supostitions reqarding the name 
JSahuch.—Owimne, perhaps, to their more figurative 
Janguace, the Pal Jews had not the same aversion 
as then Hellenistic biethren to representations of 
God which ascribed to Ham visitile features or 
human passions, But even they telt it necessary 
to harmonize the corporeal conceptions of the 
theophames with the many biblical assertions of 
the spirituality of God. ‘This they sought to do 
by the theory that God Himseli did not appear to 
the patrtarchs and to Moses; they saw only a 
manitestation of God -Hus word, πὸ glory, ‘His 
Shehinah, Persian ideas had as little to de with 
this attitude of the Pal. Jews as Greek, tor Zoro- 
astrianisa did not concern itself with religious 
metaphysics, Tt was not due to any external in- 
fluence, They had sunply come to build their 
docliaine of God more upon the spiritual basis of 
such teaching as that of Ex 3! 10% ete. Un- 
fortunately, they ‘did not know how to retain it 
within the limits of spirituahsm. — It fell gradually 
into the excess of a gross theosophy of reveries and 
superstitions. Ὁ Like the philosophers of Alex- 
andria, the illiterate Jews of Palestine had arrived 
at the conelusion that) God cannot be hnown to 
human intelligence. Unlike the former, however, 
they could not give philosophical expression to 
this idea, and held it only in the form of a super- 
stitions behef that it is unlawful to utter the 
sucred name. The Kabbalists refer to it as ‘the 
name of the four letters.’ According to Jewish 
tradition, if was pronounced only once a year by 
the igh priest when he entered into the Holy ot 
Hohes, and Simon the Just was the Jast who did 
this. He who knew how to pronounce this mys- 
te1ious name was believed to have a magical power 


*Langen, Judenthwm, etc. p. 205, ἢ, ὃ. 
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over the forces of nature, and was designated among 
the Rabbis cv by3=‘inaster of the name.’ Mystic 
speculations upon the name of J” naturally led u 
to wild surmises regarding the essence of God anc 
the ongin of things, referred to possibly in_Sir 
312+, practised among the Essenes (Jos. BJ 11. 
vi. 9), and embodied Tatas in the Kabbala. The 
tendency of the period was towards an stostract 
conception of Deity. Starting from the principle 
that God was too pure to have immediate relations 
with created things, men were forced to have re- 
course tu the theory that He governs the world 
through mtermediary beings. And here the Jews 
of Palestine virtually joined hands with Philo. 

5. The Christuan doctrine of God.—In Palestine 
the strongest. influence opposing the growth of the 
Hellenistic spirit was the partisan life which the 
people had come to lead. Samaritan separatism 
and Pharisaic pride gave the most determined 
resistance in their power to everything foreign. 
According to Dilhnann (ἢ Knoch? in Schenkel), the 
Book of Enoch was the first known attempt to 
detend the biblical conception of the world against 
the mroads of Hellenism. ‘The work of the scribes 
in expounding and elaborating the Law helped still 
durther to eect and strengthen the ‘middle wall 
of partition’ between Jew and Gentile, Yet it is 
plain that, when Cliist appeared, the doctrine of 
(τοῦ was very vauiously conceived. 1 was reserved 
for Ilim to clear away the heathen elements that, 
in spite of all efforts to the contrary, had clus- 
tered 10und it, and to reveal God as the loving 
Father of Hs creates, by whom the hams of our 
head are numbered, and the sparrows protected and 
fed (Mt 1056), Chiist thus made God known to 
men as He had never been known before, and gave 
full expansion to OT glimpses of truth. And we 
know how in doing this He united the most popular 
expressions and modes of thought with the most 
abstiact conceptions. His teaching ‘joins, in the 
highest. degree possible,’ says Wendt (Teaching of 
Jesus, ὃ τὰ. ch. 1), popular intelligibility and rich 
significance’ The tiuth is, both elements are 
necessary. The exclusive use of either the popular 
languaye of the imagmation or the lnlonopbien! 
terminology of the schools must lead to a defective 
and one-sided conception of God. In the former 
case the concrete personality comes to clear ex- 
pression, but the elaborate use of popular images 
may seriously interfere with the thought of essen- 
tial spiritual Godhead. When, as in the OT, He is 
represented as wiiting, laughing, bearing the sword, 
etc., we are liought within measurable distance of 
such ὦ humanistie conception. That the Is:aelites 
were constantly in danver of obscuring the con- 
ception of God as the Absolute is shown by their 
repeated Tapses into idolatry, which really meant 
the putting of many separate deities in the place 
of ihe One. On the other hand, a conception of 
God that is limited to the philosophical language of 
the schools must always be deficient. on the re- 
ligions side. The free, personal lite of Deity can 
become intelligible to us only when expressed in 
terms taken over from human life. Such language 
is of course figurative, but it sets forth the Divine 
activity in a way singularly fitted to impress us, 
Our minds cannot lay hold of God in His invisible 
Being ; we need some tangible object on which to 
fix our thoughts. We see God’s glory in the 
heavens, but we eannot hve on abstract ideas of 
Being and Omniscience. We long for a Person 
whom we can love, to whom we can tell our 
sorrows, Whom we can approach with confidence. 
Instinctively we cry, ‘Show us the Father.’ This 
great need of the human soul is fully supplied in 
the Person of Christ. He is the Word of life, 
whom men’s eyes have seen, and men’s hands have 
handled. 
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Our conclusion, then, is that in at least one of 
the most important A pocryphal books, The Wisdom 
of Solomon, there is an appreciable development 
towards a more spiritual iden of God, and that 
what of grossness yet remained in the conception 
vf Him was purged away by Christ. In the 
Christian doctrine of God we have also the true 
corrective to the exavgerated idealisin of Philo, 
suceording to which God has no direct connexion 
with the world which He has made. 

ii. THE DOCTRINE OF THE Wispom.— Among 
Ouiental nations in general, and among the Hebrews 
in particular (1 αὶ 4%, Jer 497), there was a strongly 
marked tendency of mind known distinctively as 
‘wisdom,’ and comparable to, though not identical 
with, the speculative philosophy ot Greece. Whether 
indeed the Hebrews can be suid to have possessed a 
philosophy at all, depends on the meaning ascribed 
to the term. Of metaphysical speculation about 
God and the world they had none, believing as 
they did that. (im the beginning God ercated the 
heavens and the earth, but they had a ‘sacred? 
yhilosophy of then own, which was, above all, re- 
Farad and practicnl mits aims. Between secular 
philosophy and the human wisdom of Israel there 
was thus an essential diflerence. They dilfered in 
standpomt, in method, and in spirit. The Greek 
philosopher exercised reason upon the phenomeni 
of the universe (τὸ πᾶν) as he found it, with the 
view of making it yield up its secret ; the Helnew 
philosopher had his ethical and religions principles 
to κα with, and merely veriied them in’ the 
actual ocentrences of life. 

1. Wesdom presented an OT not only as hianan 
but as Inrene.- Units Arcane aspect Wisdom is the 
ability to recounize, the capacity to understand, 
and the disposition to co-operate with the Divine 
purpose as it affects the physical world and the life 
of men. ‘Theoretically and practically, ‘the fear 
of the Lornp is the becimumne of wisdom. Moral 
and intellectual wisdom aie seldom dissociated : 
the righteous man is the ‘wise’ man, and the 
ungodly is the tool (Ps 5*, Wis 47 12%). Among 
the people of Israel the human wisdom assumed 
different phases from time to time. From being a 
doctiime of Providence in the widest sense, accord. 
ing to wlach ‘the Lorp hath made all things 
answering to their end?’ (Pr 164), it came to be so 
in a murower sense when the events of history 
appeaed Dreconcilable with the @ prurt principles 
contained in the Law (ef, Ps 37. 73, and the Bh. 
of Job). There caine, tuo, 6a period of compauative 
quiescence in the presence of difficulties, which are 
themselves drawn into the general scheme, and 
shown, as parts of it, to have their own utility.’ * 

In the OT, however, Wisdom. is yn esented not only 
as human, but also as Devine. By Divine Wisdom 
is meant the world in its totality as imbhabited 
hy God and expressing in its varied phenomena 
His wind and characte: and mode of working, As 
the unity of thought and force underlymmg the 
manifold forms of creation, it may be ideally dif- 
ferentiated from God. [Ὁ 18 50, ὁ 7 , in the passage 
of most sigmficance —the remarkable generalization 
of Pr 8. Wisdom is spoken of in such ἃ way as 
to make it iunpossible to believe that only the 
Divine attribute of wisdom is meant. Nor per- 
haps can we regard this desciiption of wisdom as 
‘certainly nothing more than a poctical personi- 
fication of the Divine Intelligence. | | Rather is 


ΚΑ. 1» Davidson in Vhe Ei positor (Furst Series), xi. p. 340, 

t Godet: (Prologue to St. John’s Gospel), who adds: ‘When 
combined, however, with the notion of the Angel of the Lorp, 
this idea of Wisdom assumes the character of a real personality.’ 
Tt 1s diflicult to see what good purpore 1s served by thus mnang 
up the two ideas. A great deal is predicated of Wisdom that 19 
not in the OT applied to the Angel of the Lorn; they have, m 
fact, nothing in common beyond the notion of representing 
God to the chosen people. 


it here the active, organized, and conscious em- 
bodiment of the Divine principles empirically 
manifested in creation and providence. It is 
something outside of, yet standing alongside of, 
God, created by Him so as together with Him to 
tashion the work]. God is the aetual worker, but 
Wisdom is with Him as His workman and fellow. 
Realizing itself thus in the work of creation, 
Wisdom is further represented as playing’ like 
a child before Jehovah in’ His habitable earth, in 
all the clow of conseigus power, and as taking 
special delight in the sons of men, Such qualities 
are ascribed to it as te make if almost identical 
now with the Spirit, now with the NT Logos. 

In different parts of the Heb. Scriptures God's 
revelation of Himself is attiibuted to His word. 
Gn 1 at once suggests itself im connexion with the 
idea of the Word as creative ; God speeds, and the 
world starts into being. Later on, it appears as 
the regular medium of the prophette oracles. In 
certain psalms (33° 107°? 147!) and in Lsaimh (552) 
we find the Word personilied and set forth as the 
agent and messenger of the Divine will. [10 came 
thus to be conceived as distinet from God Hiniself, 
foree bemg perhaps lent to the distinction by the 
fact that nearly “ἢ Ileb. words for speech include 
the notion Οἱ standing forth. The Word is essen- 
trully connected with the idea of mediation, and 
indeed the whole Jewish revelation is pervaded 
by the thought that God never manifests Himself 
except through a medium. Te sends His angel, 
His word, His prophet, His only - begotten Son; 
but, as for Himself in His essential Being, ‘no 
main hath seen God at any time.’ 

It is thus possible to find the germ of the 
doctrine of the Logos alendy in the opening 
verses Of Scripture, which represent God as 
having called things into being by speech. But, 
doubtless, it was only in connexion with the later 
development of the Wisdom that the origin of the 
Logos doctiine was referred back to this source. 
The whole subjeet is beset with much difheulty. 
This is partly duc to the variable meaning attached 
to the Wisdum by biblical writers. Sometimes it 
is conceived as a pme abstraction, sometimes as ἃ 
shuple personification of the Divine Lntelligence, 
and sometimes as virtually a distinet person objee- 
tive to God Hlunself. Fiom Pr 8 it is clear, on the 
one hand, that to the writer Wisdom exists along- 
side of God in a special sense applicable to none of 
His attributes; and, on the other, that his picture 
of the perfectly harmonious coexistence of God 
and Wisdom excludes the hypothesis of a duality 
in the Godhead. The Logos is more than a simple 
personification of Wisdom, and yet is not altogether 
conceived as a distinct person, The conception 
is more than poetical, without, however, clearly 
passing beyond the poetical category. A very near 
approach is nade to the idea of the Irypostasis of 
the Logos, but there is no definite expression given 
toit. No other passage of the OT affords a deeper 
glance into the inner Divine life, and yet it is not 
vasy to say what precisely we vain from it in this, 
(0 us, necessaily mysterious departinent of hnow- 
ledge. Possibly Langen is right—although it may 
be dificult to reconcile such an opinion with a 
strict view of inspiration—when he says with re- 
gaid to the statements of the snered writer: ‘It 
would really seem that in (hose expressions he 
has presented jus own dark summisings abont the 
essence of hus ‘ Wisdom of God” 1ather than clear- 
ent thoughts’ (die. p. 252). 

2. Hellenizing af the Heb. Hokhma om the Alex- 
andrian Wisdom of Solomon.--In Sivach the con- 
ception of Wisdom is offen of the vaguest kind. 
Wisdom may be reason, or foresight, or knowledge, 
or vittue. He does use it, however, in a more 
definite sense. Objectively, it is that everlasting 
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power by which God created and governs the 
world. Jinmanent tom all eternity (14 2), it 
became active at the creation. Tt must therefore 
be conceived at once as an emanation from (od 
and as standing alongside of God. Subjectively, 
it is the possession of the man who discovers the 
Divine Wisdom throuch the investigation of God's 
works in nature, and the hnowledye of fis will as 
revealed in the Law. The personilication in Sit 24, 
although sharper and bolder than that of Pr δ, 
does not go beyond the latter in the direction of 
asserting a distinct personality. Waisdoin is 1¢yne- 
sented as a premundane creation of God (v."), 
Which ‘came forth from the mouth of the Most 
High, and covered the earth as a must? (v.4). ALL 
embracing (v.5), and with a footing im every nation 
(v.°), 16 makes its home in Israel (vv.8 2"), takes 
root, giows, blossoms, and Inines forth fruit 
(νν. 15:1). and is enshiimed ov the Mosaic law (ν.3}), 
To Wisdoin is thus piven the specnul aspect of the 
revelation of God in the Law and in ‘the assem- 
blies of Jacob? But, although im this way it cor- 
responds somewhat. to the ΝῚ λόγος, there is no 
clear asciiption to it of personality : ‘the coneep- 
tion of it still floats, so to speak, ‘tas a miust.??* 
Thus we find nothime in Snach, or in) Baruch 
who agrees with him (ef. 32), beyond a highly 
colowied personitication after the manner of the 
OT writangs. ‘They stand, im spite of Greek influ. 
ences, where the author of Pr& stood. But these 
influences told very strongly in ‘that highly 
onginal synthesis of Jewish, Platome, and Store 
elements,’ the later Alevandiian book of Wisdom. 

Heraclitus, who Was a pantheist, appenrs to bave 
been the onginator of the Greek doctuine of the vous 
or λόγος. Matter, he said, is God, but the animat- 
ing νοῦς wave It shape. Ataaaeoras improved on 
this by his threefold system of Godhead, λόγος, 
and matter, holding that God as the highest Being 
mmade use of the λύγος or νοῦς - Divine Intelligence, 
ax the regulative prinemple of the universe. ‘To 
Anaxagoras belongs the merit of having asserted 
the ascendency of Mind, although his theory was 
much obscured by the attempt to adduce explana- 
tions from: material causes, In opposition to the 
plrysical plilosophers, and in contimation of the 
work of Socrates, Plato put forth hus theory otf 
Ideas, in accoldance with which jie imaintsined 
that the phenomena of the universe could be 
aneconnted for only by “The good,’ ie. the Final 
Cause This philosopher gave a further develop- 
ment to the views of Anaxagoras by holding that 
the λύγος or vous Which eave torm and order to the 
would designed it alter the pattern of its own per- 
fections, Δ supreme Μιᾷ, he contended, must 
as Intelligence work with some end in views but, 
as the perfect Intelligence can fittingly have for 
its object only that which as best, if must have 
reflected ifs own attributes in the shaping of the 
world. ‘Thus €God 1s the measme of all things’ 
(de Ley. iv.) ‘The νοῦς holds together the κύσμος 
νοητός, but, an regards its relation to God Himself, 
Plato is clear only in saying that. it is not identical 
with Him. For, according to this cieatest of Ga, 
philosophers, the Divine essence is to be soucht, 
uot in Intelligence but m the idea ot the Chiet 
Good; and, when he speaks of God as νοῦς, it is 
only as Creator of the wold that He is so desiy- 
nated. Still, Plato does not go the leneth of re- 
presenting the μοὺς as a distinct personality, 

It is not difficult to see how the Alexandnan 
Jews found their Heb. 925 (AfokAma) in this Greek 
doctiine of the νοῦς, Not to take account of ε{1}- 
ferences, Pluto and Solomon—or the writer of Prs 
it should perhaps rather be sud— were agreed that. 
Wisdom must: be distinguished from God, that it 
vevertheless belongs to Him, and that through it 

* De Wette, Hu. Joh p. 12 (Leipzig, 1837) 
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asa medium He actively works. Tere, then, was 
a distinct point of union; and it is only natural 
that im passing from Surach to Wisdom, written in 
another country and at a later time, we should 
meet with a considerable development of the OT 
doctrine, which was still substantially repeated 
there This development is in the duection of 
Hellenizing the Web. doetrine of Wisdom. 

The wiiter introduces his discussion of Wisdom 
with the remark that be will explain what it is, 
and how it arose (632, Further, the doctrine is 
set forth in the abstract terms of Platonism, and 
not in language current among the ancient Ieln ews. 
There is in Wisdom ‘a spirit quick of understand: 
ine, holy, alone in hand, manifold, subtil, freely 
moving, clear ino utterance, unpolluted, distinct, 
unharmed, loving what is good, keen, unhindered, 
beneficent, loving towards man, stediast, sure, 
fiee from ene, all-powerful, all-surveying, and 
penetrate through all spirits that are quick of 
understanding, pure, most sublal? (7, This 
summation of the attributes of Wisdom in no 
fewer than 2b pruifieulars is quite alter the Hel- 
lemstic style. The computation is indeed moderate 
when compued with the 10) epithets apphed hy 
Philo to vicious men * The whole description of 
Wisdom recalls the manner ain which the Ga. plilo- 
sophers were aceustomed to speak of their vods. 
In pomt of subtlety of thoneht and expression the 
passage is manitestly flamed atter the Gr. rather 
than the ΠΟ. models. It as also worthy of note 
that (his does not profess to be a deserption of 
Wisdom itself, but only of με «ὁ that τὸ on her. 
In this connexion Laneven says: ©There was a 
disinghination to transter directly te Wisdom itself 
what the Greeks said of the rovs, because copia m 
the abstract is only a bare conception, and there- 
fore in the case of such a πα! πο the qualities 
mentioned run the dish of being handed over from 
therm more substantial bearer (vor) to a purely 
ideal one. On this account the wiiter clevated 
σοφία Into a substance, While investing it with a 
spirit (mvenza). And hereby there was therefore 
ides muphed an actual doctrinal advance, inasmuch 
as the essential character (Wesenscagenthumlihied) 
of Wisdom came to οἰ ΟΣ expression than was 
possible through the ligurative language of Solomon 
(ec. Pro 8). Yet this advance cun be treated only 
as formal and not material, since Solomon also, 
through his anthropomorphie presentation of Wis- 
dom playing betore God, had already plainly enough 
raised 10 above the purely mleal? fo oAs tesads the 
deseuiption itself, i would seem that, when the 
wiiter speaks of Wisdom as ta clear efuence of 
the “ἴον of the Almighty, San effuleence from 
evetlasting Heht,’ San unspotted uutnior of the 
working of God, and fan πο of dus eoodness,’ 
he means to depresent it as stunding in a relition 
to God that is not shared by the Divine creations 
—it telation so close and peculiar as to constitute 
Wisdom the very image or irellesion of His own 
essentinl Being, in a sense ins whieh mun ennnot 
he said to be so. Here at allevents Wisdom is no 
mere personification, but ἃ real essence of parent 
light, the imave of the Godhead. staeuning forth 
as a substance fiom God before the creation of the 
world. At the snine tune there is no sharp dis- 
tinction of personality drawn between God and 
His Wisdom,  Wlule, a conyunetion with the 
Gi. doctaine of the νοῦς, the Heb. doctaine of the 
Wisdom cnme to be more elealy conceived and 
expressed, it was not as yet, either in the mind 


of our anther or of his contemporunies, hy pos- 


tatived info a second and subordinate God, as it 
whterwards was by Philo. ‘Phere is m move thau 
the asus! sense a personification of Wisdom, yet we 


" De Mercede Meretreces, ed. Mang, αν 203. 
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are led only half-way to personality. As Schirer 
says, ‘lhe author applies theterm JV isdom of God to 
represent the notion of an intermediary hypostasis, 
sv far as he entertains ib? (/6/ Pt. uu p. 376 n.). 
It. is, however, important to note that, as (he re- 
sult, of the combination and interaction of the 
Caeek and the Jewish mind, the Book of Wisdom 
maiks a distinct step towards Δα ΟΣ definiteness 
of conception and expression in reference to this 
doctrine. 

In the Bk. of Wisdom the Heb. Zokhma is practi- 
cally identified, however, not only with the Gr. 
voids, but alsvu with the Hol Spirit and with the 
Logos, In the OT, God’s Holy Spirit is the giver 
of all good; so to the Alexandrian was Wisdom. 
[0 15 not wonderful therefore that the author of our 
book virtually identifies the two, and attributes to 
Wisdom just what the OT (e.g. in Is 11°) dues to 
the Spint of J” At all events, the idea of the 
Spirit of God is intermixed with that of Wisdom, 
for it is Wisdom that mspires the prophets (7). 
In one passage in particular (9117) Wisdom and the 
Holy Syirit are spoken of in quite parallel terms 
as the sole avenues to knowledge of the Divine 
counsel. Although not known to most of the 
Apocryphal waiters, the Holy Spirit is, beyond 
doubt, expressly mentioned here. See art. HOLy 
SPIRITin vol. ἃν... In at least one passace there also 
seems to be an identification of the Wisdom with 
the Gr. λόγος. Reyairding the destruction of the 
firstborn in Egypt it is said, ‘Thine all-powerful 
word leaped from heaven out of the royal throne, 
astern warrior into the midst of the doomed land, 
bearing as a sharp sword thine unfergned com- 
mandment ; and standing it filled all things with 
death ; and while it touched the heaven it trode 
upon the earth’ U8"). The descitption here 
given of the λύγος inevitably suggests what the 
wWiiler has already said of Wisdom as sharing 
Gods royal throne (9); and besides, as Langen 
lius pointed out, there is merely ἃ transference to 
the λόγος of what was before said of Wisdom, viz. 
that i ‘pervadeth and penctiateth all things’ 
(73), and ‘1eacheth from one end of the wold to 
the other’ (8). In support of the view that God's 
Word is here only another name tor His Wisdom, 
we have the general doctrine, othe wise clearly 
expressed in our bouk, that God executes His will 
through His Woid (1012. It can make no difler- 
ence that im this case His will was to punish 
Hgypt, and was not associated with any creative 
or healing purpose. A compatrixon of this passage 
with 10" shows that what is here aseribed to 
the λόγος might equally well have been attributed 
to the agency of the Wisdom. Bietschneider, on 
the other hand, maintains (dc. p. 2546.) that 
λόγος here denotes the destroying angel, and that 
nowhere cither in the Apocrypha or in the LXX 1s 
it the equivalent of 937, wluch is always trans- 
lated by σοφία. But can the epithet παντοδυνάμος 
he fittingly applied to an anzel? However this 
may be, it seems quite plain that the ductiine of 
Wisdom in the Apocrypha is intermediate between 
that of the OT and the Logos of Philo, just as im 
Philo again we have the transition from the Apo- 
ayphal to the Johwnnine doctrine. In the Book 
οἱ Wisdom there is assuredly development of some 
soit, however we may be disposed to characterize 


it. If our author says no more than the OT, he 
certainly says it more clearly. Lf there be no 
material advance on the OT ductiine, we have 


that doctrine presented in a much fuller and more 
developed furm, and this we may regard as the 
legitimate service of Gieek thought. Hagenbuch 
recognizes ‘the more definite and concrete form 
which, at the time when the Apocryphal writings 
were composed, was given to the personifications 
of the Divine word and the Divine Wisdom found 


inthe OT. * And so vood an authority as A. B. 
Davidson says, ‘thin the \lexandian Wisdom of 
Solomon a progiess diectly in adrance of what is 
found in Proverbs vin. on the doctrine of Wisdom 
may be justly contested, there is certainly what 
may be called a progiess rod about,—the ideas 
wbout Wisdom are expanded and placed in new 
hehts, and made to enfer into new relations in 
sucha way that a general approximation to the 
NT doctiine of the Logos is the result? F See, 
further, the articles WispomM and WIspoM OF 
SOLOMON in vol. iv. 

3. The Logos of Philo. — Meaty m the OT 
(Pr 8) there had been diawn the distinction be- 
tween God Tlimself and the Wisdom of God, and 
in connexion with the Platomie doctame of the 
νοῦς © turther development 1s traceable im the 
Apocrypha, ἐπαινεῖν m the Book ot Wisdom. 
The designation of the Wisdom as λόγος furnishes 
the thausition to another notable development— 
that which we find an the teachme of Pluilo. 
Accoiding to this philosopher, the relation of the 
Wisdom to (he Logos is that of the souree to the 
stiewn ; the Logos is just Wisdom come to expres 
sion, Sometimes, however, he identifies the two 
(de Piofug, i. 50). The whole world of ideas 15 
emlnaced in the single conception and supreme 
Idea of the Logos or Reason of God. ALL empirical 
knowledge of God is τοῖο to the Logos, who 
ranks mdeed as a second, but also sccondary, God. 
Tt is be who created and who reveals himself on the 
would, while the true God is inconceivable, and 
‘hides Himself behind the impenetiable veil of 
heaven.’ The Logos is not in himseli God ; he is, 
however, an οὐ οι. from God, His fistborn 
son, and formed in lls image. Ue 1s the mani- 
fested reflexion of the Eternal—the shadow, as it 
were, cast by the ight of God. He is at once the 
meditun and the mediator between God and the 
woul! ; as ‘the many-naimed archangel’ he is the 
hearer of all revelation ; and in him as hich priest 
(aod and the world ate eternally reconciled. With 
sluking vigour and o1lginality of thought Philo 
built up archeious philosophy, in which the Logos 
is cndowed with pemsonality and represented as a 
liypostasis standing between God and the world. 
In thus raismg the Logos tom an impersonal 
power to the level of a mediatoral hypostasis he 
passes beyond the OT and the Apocrypha, and 
makes lis Logos correspond erxactly neither to the 
Jewish Wisdom nor te the Platouie νοῦς. His 
teaching under this head is, however, characte.- 
ized by the same ambiguity that attaches to his 
doctrine of God. By πὸ possible mgenuity can the 
Logos be consistently represented as at once the 
Tmmianent Reason of God, and yet also as a dis- 
tinct hypostasis mediating between the spuitual 
and the material, the Divine and the fimte. And 
in general it may be said that, ‘ owing tu the mani- 
fold ielations in which Philo places the Logos, -- 
to Divine powers, ideas, und angels, to the super- 
sensual and to the visible world, lo the thought, 
speech, and creation of God, and again to the 
human spirit, whose heavenly protolype he 1s,—a 
perfectly clear and consistent conception of this 
mythical figuie is rendered wa virtual mupussi- 
bility.’ Moreover, the service done by Philo in 
giving clear expression to the pemonality of the 
Logos is seriously curtailed by lis theory of sub- 
vidination, which, although no doubt in lis view 
necessitated by the pronounced monotheism ot the 
OT, detracted trom the posiuion previously assigned 
to the Logos, and even anticipated in some measure 
the tashion of Gnosti¢ polytheisi. 


* Test. of Doctrines, i. p. 106, Eng. tr. 

t Art. ‘Apocrypha’ in μόνο Biel. 

Plipsius, art. ‘Alevandrimeche Religionsphilosophie’ in 
Schenkel's Brbellexicon. 
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4, The Memra of the Tarqums.—- Before we come 
to consider the teaching of the NT recardme the 
Logos, ieference may be made to a kindred expres- 
sion which occurs very frequently in the ‘Targanms. 
The name given to the Logos in these writings 
(but never in the Talmud) is Wemras* Word.’ 


Memra is not, however, always the equivalent, nor 1s it, 
aLrictly speaking, ever the precise equivalcnt, of Logos, which 
hay the additional meaning of reason; and one result of the 
adoption of this narrower term was to give tresh significance to 
the alatement that the world was created by the word of God 
(Cin 14, Ps use) Still, the mediation of the Memra or Word 1s 
not, as mm the OT and in Philo’s theosophy, represented as 
apecnlly connected with the creative activity of God, rather as 
1 apphed to the whole seape of Phy κε αν ν ταὶ the world 
With the Tarsumisis it Sane in inuch the same relationship 
to God as the fohkuta or copie οἱ the earlicr Jews, only αὖ 15 
allowed a wider range. By his Werd God enters ito covenant 
with men and exercises μασι με over them; to His Word 
they pray, and by Jhis Word they swear There 15, however, 
considerablo vagueness in the use of the term. Sometimes 
anthropomorphismis are avoided by the introduction of word 
or glory. Thus in Gn 2s the glory of J” appears to Jacob, who 
declares that the Word of J? shall then be his God But in 
some passages, When there can be no such motive, Memra or 
Word 1s used for the Spint of J’, apparently to avoid refer- 
ring directly to the Divine Being the processes of the inner life 
of Godhead. A distinetion τα made between the Word as spoken 
(Pithgama) and the Word as sprahing or revealing Himselt 
(Memra). Fog om Gn 1}. CAfter these things came the ΖΔ - 
gama οἱ J” to Abram ina vision (Zin prophecy), kaving, Fou 
not, Abram, my Mew shall be thy strength and thy exceeding 
preab reward ‘A critical alalysis shows that im $2 ingtances 
ju Onhkelos, im Tl instances in the dorms Targum, and in 2s 
mislances an the Targum pseudo-Jonathan, the desyrnation 
Memiaos not only distineunshed trom God, but evidently 
refers to God as revealing Hiunsclf ΤῈ 

From what has been sad, 11 will be apparent that, while the 


“ Memaa plays ao role somewhat similar to rt, it ts not to be 


allopether identiticd with the Logos of Philo In one respect, 
however, the Tarcumists are at one wilh the Alexsandrian theo- 
goplis of whieh he became the leading exponent; the Deity 
Hinsell remamed in the αι εἰς and everything that can 
be known by us about Gods β {1} Berne as transferred to 
the Word = This is shown, c.g. by then treatment of 1S 26°, 
where, instead of “Let not my blood tall to the earth before the 
face οἱ the Lord,’ we have ‘Let not hefare the Word of the 
Lod.’ Even affections ave atiabnted to God only mediately 
through the Word (Gin 6%, PS lal, Ts 49} Wath the Ales- 
andrinns God is without qualities (ἃ rae), With the Targumists 
He as virtually urbknowable. Winle, then, the Memra of the 
Targumists mw ποῦ to be tderntilted with the Logos doctrine of 
the Alexandrian echool, the former boing at bottom reherous 
and the latter philocoplucal, the two conceptions are yet in 
Kone measure αὐ] Indeed the diference between the 
position reflected in the Pargums and the stindpomt of the 
Book of Wasdom as miost) patistactonly expluned on the 
assumption that the Alexandnan doctrine of the Lofos, as 
representing the knowable in Deity, was not unfamihar to Pal 
circles, ab any rate so far as ny pencral features and results 
were concerned — Yn all probabilits at was to a large extent 
weleomed and adopted as a ready-made and servicenble con- 
copbon. ‘Phas may be inferred from the tact. that. the ex- 
pression Memra ts used almost to excess, and im the most 
vanied connexions — Wirle really conmotineg much less than the 
Jewish copie —Gre dozer, 1 Was given a far more extended 
application than is watlanted by the doctime of the σοφία as 
presented in the Book of Wisdom 

it was in reg iy with the spuit of the age that the Tar- 
gumists should hails doctrme whieh made tor the purutication 
of the conception of God by excluding the aserption to God in 
Hos casential Being of all direct activity in the world er cantact 
with man, and of all such affeetions of the soul as peemed to 
snvour of the finite and human, and 50 to unport a certain 
limitation and degiadation of the Deity, They did not, how- 
ever, hke Plulo, speculate about the position af the Word 
relatively to God) ‘They were content. to connect their renerall- 
zations with the OT representation of the creation of the world 
inediutely through Wisdom And as in the sacred writings the 
conception of Wisdom 1s not a fixed onc, but appears now as 
merely a personified Diving attribute, now as vintually a distinct 
entity or hypostasis, they secured then objcet by the sunple 
method of giving to it a wider scope. In the hands ot the Tar- 
gumists, however, the Logos doctrine underwent no essential 
development; they did nothing to give precision or clearness 
to (he obscure and indeterminate potion in which it 1s found 
in Proverbs and Wisdom, and algo m the carlier writings of 
the Alexandrian school. 


For generations thinking men had been grap- 
pling with the problems suggested by the OT 
doctrine of the Logos in conjunction with philo- 
sophical speculation, and it would appear as if at 
length by the first century of our era the hope of 
a satisfactory conclusion ever being reached had 

* Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 47. 
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been to a large extent abandoned. Men were 
weary of wandering in what seemed an intermin- 
able maze. For while on the one hand there was 
a disposition to surmise that the unity of the God- 
head was not in all respects absolute, on the other 
hand it was recognized that the phenomena of the 
inner life of Deity were secrets undecipherable by 
man’s intellect, and only darkly hinted at even in 
revelation. Through the dense maze of subtleties 
and theorizings which had overrun the path of 
investigation Philo liad boldly ent his way to 
clearer ground by ascribing to the Logos a distinet 
personality, albeit with the iink of an inferior 
God. Others went to the opposite extreme, and 
took no cognizance whatever of the subject. The 
wiiter of 2 (4) Esdras, eg., agnores the whole 
development of the Logos doctrine. Although 
that. ἀκὴν was specially associated with the 
ereation of the world, and had obtained in Pales- 
tine a new significance as Memra, the term ¢ Word? 
is used by the writer simply as denoting the spoken 
word, even where he speaks of God as having 
created heaven and earth by His Word. All 
mystery is eliminated from the doctrine, and no 
consciousness betrayed of the existence of the 
many enigmas which had gathered 1omnd it. 

5. NT conception of the Logos.— But the whole 
position with reference to this doctrine was about 
to undergo a development of the utmost conse- 
quence through the promulyvation of the Christian 
iden of the Logos. This is set forth in the Pro- 
logue to the Fourth Gospel. Here we are taught 
that the Logos is a Divine personal Subsistence, 
and, as such, exists in a twofold manner. list, as 
coexistent with God fiom etermty, as resting in 
Him betore all time; second, as oulwaidly exist- 
my, 2.¢. us manifested, first of all in order to the 
wet of crention, and fmally m Tis Tnearniation in 
order to the redemption of the world. ‘In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was τὰ 
the begining with God. All things were made 
by him... . And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.’ In these 
bold, eoncise, and unnustakable utterances, St. 
Jolin, moved and enlightened by the Holy Ghost, 
at once completely solves the long-standing riddle 
of centuries, and comniunicates a1 new revelation. 
Joining on lus representation to that of the Mosaic 
acconnt of the creation as contamime the first 
revelation of the activity of the Logos, he pio- 
ceeds to erect upon thus foundation his gieat 
doctrinal superstineture. Phe opening verses of 
the OT had already declared that in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the cailh, and throuch 
His Word gave shape and order to tormless chaos. 
St. John supplements this statement by further 
declaring that ‘in the beginning’ the Word already 
existed alongside of God and partook of the Divine 
nature. He thereby also confirms the language of 
Pr 8, which speaks of Wisdom as ‘set up from 
evellasting,’ and as occupying the very closest 
relation to God. Tiue, he does not) make use of 
the term Wisdom, but of the term Logos. The 
latter, however, is employed, not in its older mean- 
ing of Nous but in its then current sense of Mord. 
The connexion with Pr 8 is obvious cnough, and 
the Evangelist’s representation makes it impossible 
to put any other interpretation upon the passage 
than that which it must bear when read in the 
ught of his words. 

The question is often asked, How far was the 
writer in his view of the Logos influenced by cur- 
rent philosophical speculations, and more especially 
by those of Philo? In seeking an answer we must 
kecp in mind the fact that when the Gospel was 
written the name Logos was a familiar one, alike 
in Jewish and in non-Jewish circles. The air was 
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full of such doctrines as Philo's, and that of the 
Logos in its essential features not only existed in 
Alexandria before his day, but must also have 
gained currency in Palestine, seeing there was 
constant communication between Egypt and that 
country. Consequently, it is not surprising that 
the author of the Gospel uses the name without 
explanation as one which his 1caders would be pie- 
vared to understand. ‘Two ecatreme views have 
een propounded, and, as frequently happens, the 
trnth would seem to lie somewhere between them. 
The first is, that the philosophy of the time had no 
influence whatever on the Prologue to this Gospel, 
and was not hept in view by the writer. In this 
ase the name Lovos is not 1eearded as derived 
from the Schools, but as having sprung up solely 
within the Church, τὰ the sense of γέ τε word,’ 
‘revelation.’ But, if we thus exelude the meaning 
ratio and confine it to orativ, we cannot put a 
satistactory construction on the words ἐν ἀρχῇ ἣν 
ὁ λόγος. Vor though we may regard creation as a 
self-revelation of God, wroneht through the Logos, 
who was as Logos at the beginning of the world, 
yet if, as we believe, ἣν denotes the pre-temporal 
existence of Christ, we cannot accept the narrowed 
menning. [tf is only as λόγος ἐνδιάθετος that the 
term ean denote His eternal existence before time ; 
and this we find to be aun outstanding tiuth 
in the record of the Loevos made flesh. The 
other and opposite view, that the writer meicly 
expands and embodies the teaching of Philo, 
Is likewise untenable. Even those who deny 
the Johannine authorship must reject it, for 
the two conceptions, if in some respects similar, 
are yet essentially at variance. Whule the idea of 
an Inearnation is utterly destructive of Philo’s 
doctiime of the Logos, it is the central truth of the 
Chistian faith that God's revelation is net com- 
pleted untal it is embodied ina human life. On the 
assumption that the Gospel is St. John’s, this view 
is incredible. Can we suppose that the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, who diew from the Saviour the 
piineiples that gave character to his lite, who 
ee deeply and long what he had seen and 
card, would have founded his conception of his 
Master on the erude notions of an expiring philo- 
sophy? The matter, then, would seem to stand 
thus: The anthor derived his view of Christ’s Per- 
son froin Chisst’s lute and teaching, and his own 
reflexion upon them, guided by the Wlamination of 
the Holy Spnit. Like St. Paul, he might have 
expressed these views independently of any pluilo- 
sophical system. At the same time he recognized 
in the name and conception of the Logos a suitable 
vehicle for his own thought, and adopted it nccord- 
ingly. In other words, he recognizes and declares 
that there is a great Truth atter whieh men had 
been thus groping, that there isa Divinity work- 
ing in the wold, as the Gieck had faintly per- 
ceived, and that there is need for a revealer of the 
invisible God, as the Jew had come to feel, 

Very notuceable in connexion with St. Jolin’s 
solution of an emema whieh had heeome more and 
more complicated as time went on, 1s ‘he contrast 
between the firm tread of Scripture and the hesi- 
tating vagaries of the handel! human intellect. 
Ta the Prologue to this Gospel there 1s a note of 
certainty, of finality, of quiet confidence, and of 
powerful perstasiveness, which ts toreign to Alex- 
andrian theosophist and Jewish Targuimist alike. 
The Logos became flesh: in this simple yet mo- 
mentous declaiation he conveyed to the world the 
secret of the inner life ot the Godhead as he had 
learned it from the Holy Spirit working in the 
soul of one who had been so intimately associated 
with Jesus, and who, more than any other of the 
Apostles, was capable of being animated by the 
mind of the Master. ‘That which he had seen and 
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heard, and which had never faded from his adoring 
consciousness, he announced to men not only as an 
answer to their problems, but also as the redemption 
of their soulx. The two loftiest ideas in OT reve- 
lation are those of Wisdom and the Messiah, and, 
although the Jews had no proper conzeption of 
this, and latterly even lost the consciousness of it, 
the two ideas were essentially one. It was his 
knowledge of this that enabled St. Jolin to unlock 
the mystery which would yield to no other key. 
To as many as received Him on the footing of His 
being at once the Word and the Anomted of God, 
the Eternal Word gave power to become the sons 
of God. The jarring note in the Evangelist’s 
account of this glorious gospel is the record that 
‘he came unto his own, and his own recewed him 
not.’ Itneeded the lurid light of the eross to show 
the harmony and inseparableness of these two 
ideas, and to prove that Christ, as combining in 
His own Person everything ascribed to the Logos 
and the Messiah, is made unto us ‘wisdom from 
God, and righteousness, and sanetificalion, and 
redemption’? (1 Go 1), 

ui. AANGELOLOGY AND  DEMONOLOGY, — A, 
ANGELOLOGY.—1. The OT doctrine of angels.— 
Thete was throughout the East ὦ general belief 
in angels as inhabitants of the spirit-world. In 
the OT these are recognized as spirits intermediate 
between God and man, and acting as the mes- 
senecrs and servants of Providence. Their nature, 
while superior to that of man, is not purely 
spunitual; their main function is that of executing 
the Divine bebests. They are poetically conceived 
as forming the host of heaven (1 IN 9910), who praise 
God in the sanctuary above (Ps 148? 150!), act as 
the ministers of His will (Ps 1037), attend Him 
when He manifests Himself in His kingly glory 
(Dt 33°27; see Driver, ad loc.), and torm His retinue 
when He appears for judgment. (J1 3", Zee 14), 
The inention of the captain of the Lord's host in 
Jos 5!" is tov slender a basis for the eonclusion 
that the ancient Hebrew regarded the angels 
ax in organized celestial hierarchy in which the 
chernbin and seraphim hold their respective ranks, 
Nowhere are the eherubim endowed with independ- 
ent, personality; they wie only ideal 1epresenta- 
tions, varying according to the conception of the 
wiiters Who make mention of them. In like man- 
net the seraphim of Is 6 seem to be only symbole 
appenmnees, There is, however, a very perceptible 
development of angelology in the ΟἿ itself. At 
fist the LORD God speaks duectly to man. (Gn 39}; 
then Ile appears to men through His messengers, 
who are ealled ‘sons of God? (fob 18 Ps 292 899), 
We have turther the conception of the Angel of the 
Lorp, who is in some passages identified with 1” 
(Gn 18”, cf. with 194), and in others hypostatieally 
distinguished from Him (Gin 247, Zee 1). Whether 
this name is to be apphed specifically to one angel 
who represents God's presence, or ts te be catended 
to any angel with a special commission, remains 
therefore a moot point. The doctrine that. [sracl 
was led by the angel of J” paved the way for the 
belief in angelic guardianship of dividuals, which 
some would find in Ps 3847914, although αὐ is doubt- 
ful whether these passages contain more than a 
poetical expression of trust ina beneficent Provi- 
denee, On the other hand, angels were regarded 
as the instruments of judement (2.8 21, 2 καὶ 19%, 
Ps 78), and even the forces of natme came to be 
personificd as God’s messengers (Ps LO), 

Prior to the Esile, with rare exceptions such as 
Ts 628, the prophets do not intioduce angels, but 
already in the visions of Ezekiel and Zechariah 
they play a prominent part, and the mystic 
number of seven (zk 0, Zee 47!) possibly points 
to the hietmehieal idea which certainly afterwards 
eained ground (To 12%, Rev 82). Ezekiel calls 
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them men; Zechariah calls them both men and 
messengers. Dy these prophets special prominence 
is also eiven to one angel who acts as Instructor ΟἹ 
Interpreter. This is the fruitful germ from which 
has sprung the widespread invocation of angels 
and spirits in the worship of the Christian Church. 
Then, as in modern monastic picty, it: appears to 
have arisen from a false conception of God ws reign- 
ing in the remote heaven ; angels were employed 
to bridge the gulf that separated Tim from men. 
Zechaniah is the first prophet to recone different 
orders and ranks amone the angels (25 484-4), 

9) Post -erle development of anqeloloqgy on 
Persian lines.—in the post-exihe period, chiefly 
under the Parsi influences brought to bear upon 
the Jews of the Dispersion, the OT doctrine of 
angels underwent a curious and interesting de- 
velopment. Not that the Jews adopted wholesale 
the doctrine of Zoroaster cither on this or on of her 
points; but. the mevitible social and religious in- 
fIlnences amid which many of them lived in con- 
tentment and peace, could not but tell on then 
theology. ΑἸ] the more was this the case that 
Zoroastiianism was in the zenith of its prosperity 
as a religious system, and in many respeets indeed, 
as we have seen, was allied to Judaism. In no 
direction did it} influence Jewish thought. more 
than in the department of aneelology. § Men’s 
minds were shongly attracted to the superhuman, 
and angels were multiplied until God was con- 
ecived as governing the world by hosts of these 
‘intermediary bemngs who concerned theinselves 
with the aflaas of men with very νὰ ἠοῖ ends. Phe 
behet ina reeularly graded hnerarchy of good and 
evil spirits, which characterized the religion of 
Zoroaster, bepan to be distinctly reflected, at least 
as to its mam features, in the Jewish theology of 
the period. The position reached with regaid to 
this whole doctrine im the Jater dudaism was 
apparently the result) ΟΥ̓ the Persian coneeption 
of pure beings who surrounded Ormazd as his 
servants, acting upon the ancient Jewish belief 
that the aneels were the messengers of Jehoval’s 
will, Development of the doetrne on Iranian 
Jines was facilitated by the general and undefined 
nature of the Heb angelology. The latter offered 
no bar to the acceptance of an ideal struetane 
based upon a common principle; and the religious 
character of the Mazdean doctrine of pure spirits 
gave it the appearance of beme the complete form 
of then own more rudimentary belief. Ino the 
later Jewish literature, accordingly, the angels are 
viewed as a well-orcanized host, whose recognized 
chiefs (Dn 1018) are admitted into God's immediate 
wresence, and form His secret. conned (noch 14%) 
Whey are sever in number (To 1959) Three ue 
named in Daniel and Tobit, viz. GABRIEL, we. “man 
of God,’ whose special funetion seems to have been 
to communicate Divine revelations (Dn 8! 92!) Lk 
1°); MICHAEL, &¢. ‘who is like God” the guardian 
of Israel (Dn 101} 12!) Bar 67, ef. 1 Th 45. Jude® 
Rev 127); and RAPHAEL, 1.6. ‘God heals.’ whose 
mission it was to cme disease (To 3!) and to 
yresent the prayers of the saints before God's 
thione (To 12", ef. Zee 113). Three more are men- 
tioned in 2 (4) Madras: Unien, ae. §God is helt? 
(41); JEREMIEL, ae. (God hurls? (4°); and Pinan 
TIEL (the Syriac has Psaltie7, 4) * Who was the 
seventh? Is the silence of the pre-Cliistian Jewish 
literature on this point merely accidental, ar was 
J” Vimself reckoned the first of the seven areh- 
angels, as Ormazd was the chief of the seven 
amshaspands? | On the latter supposition the 


analogy would be complete, but it woald have 
"CT faguel, Michiel, Saree], 
CGabtiel) 
{ These are called (1) Vohu-Mané = ‘the good mind’: (2) 
Asha-vahista=‘the highest holiness’; (3) Klishathra-vairya= 


Enoch 207 (Ciel, Raphael, 
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been alicn to all Jewish tradition to compare 


Ormazd or any of the archangels with J”. To 
(hem He was far above, and of another nature than, 
angels or archangels, who were only His servants. 
They borrowed the idea of the seven amshaspands, 
and made them the chiefs of the heavenly host; 
Imt they regarded them, their chief included, as 
heings entirely subordinate to J”. 

The Persian influence is seen so far in the pro: 
nounced angclology of the Book of Daniel. What 
is new here is that angels, who ae designated 
‘watchers’ (yyy. In LX X vy is Grecized into elp, 
but Aq. and Symm. render éypiyopos), have recog- 
nized princes with partieular names, whereas in 
ancient Israel none of the angels were known by 
proper names. The angel in Jg¢ 1318. 1efuses to 
tell his name. That the names of the angels 
ascenderunt in manu Israelis ex Bahylone* is 
expressly acknowledged by the Rabbins them- 
selves, Tt is also taught in Daniel that the 
nations have their own special tutelary spirits, 
who fight actively in their behalf (10%), This 
identification of particular angels with different 
nations carries us a step further than the inter- 
eession of the anvels in Zevchariah’s first) vision. 
There is also in Daniel a further development of 
the former prophet’s vision of a eraichy among 
the angels; they are classified in categories, of 
Wluch each has particular functions. 

But it is in the Apocryphal writings that we 
discern the full streneth of the Permian influence. 
The great Books of Suach and Wisdom have little 
or nothing to say about. angels, Judith speahs of 
none, and 1 Mae. reters only once to the destroy- 
ing angel (75). In Baruch also there is but a single 
reference to the subyeet (6. The other books, 
and mainly 2 (4) Msdras, Tobit, and 2 Mac., are 
our sources. The most important passage, and 
one Which formed the goundwork, so to speak, 
of many subsequent delineations of man’s relation 
to the spirit-world, is To 12!" (ef, Rev 84): ‘When 
thou didst pray, and Sarah thy daughter-in-law, 1 
did bring the memorial of your prayer before the 
Holy One: and when thon didst. bury the dead, Twas 
with thee hhewise. ... And now God did send 
me to heal thee and Sarah thy daughter-in-law. 
Jam Raphael, one of the seven holy angels, which 
present the prayers of the saints, and go in before 
the glory of the Holy One.” This passave teaches 
sill move Clearly than the Books ot Zechariah and 
Daniel that there is a distmetion of rank among 
the angels. Raphael is one of seven who stand in 
Lhe immediate presence of God; from Lh 1 and 
Rev δ' we Jearn that Gabriel was also a member 
of Tobit’. hepturchy. Tlis idea, which was prob- 
ably taken fiom the customs of Oriental palaces, 
where dignitaries were wont to gather round the 
thione, and which at all events had been embodied 
in the religion of Zoroaster, attains ereat promi- 
nence in the Jewish Apocalyptic literature. In 
spile of the weighty authority of A. B. Davidson, 
who observes, ‘The mumber seven already appears 
in [σὲ Ye. and there is noneed to refer it to Persian 
influence’ (ait. ANGELS in vol. i.), it is difficult 
to resist. the conviction that the seven anshas- 
pands οἱ princes of hyeht suggested the seven Jewish 
1] ane So Winer, LW, art. ‘Engel’; Ewald, 
IT v.p. 185: Nicolas, Des Doctrines Neligicuses des 
Juifs; Cheyne, OP p. 335. At the same time there 
is no reason to suppose that the entare scheme of 
(he supersensille world elaborated in the Avesta 
heeame part of the creed of Judaism. While the 
Persian influence is traceable, and while there are 
general points of resemblance in the angelology of 


‘good government’: (4) Spenta-armaiti= ‘meck piety’: (δ) 
Haurvatat -- ‘pertection’; (6) Ameretat = ‘immortality '; 7) 
Abnta-masda—‘ the supreme god hiniself.’ 

* Jerus Talmud, Jivs/-hashana, p. 66. 
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the two systems, there is nothing like absolute 
identity. It is turther imphed in the passage 
under review, that according to their position in 
this hierarchy particular functions are performed 
by particular angels. The great business of ‘the 
seven’ is to ‘ present the prayers of the saints.’ It 
scems to follow from this that the prayers of the 
pions are directed to the angels for this purpose ; 
compare, on the other hand, Ney 22.6. Another 
belief, clearly reflected in Tobit, is that some angels 
are charged with the prolection of individual men : 
‘A good angel shall go with him, and his journey 
shall be prospered, and he shall return safe and 
sound? (65). Good? is here evidently not deserip- 
tive of the angels chareter as opposed to evil 
angels, but to his oflice of He eerie μι in keeping 
with the statement of v.! “God... shall prosper 
your journey ; and may his angel go with you.’ 
Lhe Israelites thoueht of the superhuman powers, 
not as good and evil but as benevolent or anta- 
gonistic. If the idea of angelic guardianship of 
individual men appears at all in the ΟἿ᾽ (Ps 347 
917), it does so in a far less definite shape than 
here. In ΝῚ times, on the other hand, this belief 
seems to have been quite enment (Ac 12"). An 
interesting example of its recurrence in) modern 
literate is found in Lessing’s Nathan der Weese, 
where Recha, Nathan’s adopted dunghter, is made 
0 say— 


‘Teh alsa, ich hab’ einen Engel 
Von Angesicht zu Angesicht gesehn ; 
Land μισὴ Enect' 


The same idea was extended to nations and arnies 
(In 101, 2 Mae 11154) 0 Indeed we find in 2 Mae 
almost. a repetition of the old Roman legend of 
Castor and Pollux mounted on white steeds and 
appearing at the head of the Jewish armies (37%), 
A somewhat similar tale as told im 1086, where 
five such *men* appear, ‘two of them leading on 
the Jews.” Tn 15 Judas Macealwens is represented 
as praying for a good ange!’ to terrify the enemy, 
and m γ΄.“ the dews are deserthed as having heen 
‘made exeeedmg glad by the manifestation of 
God,’ This idea as apphed to nations seems to 
underlie the Heb text followed by the LAX trans- 
lator of Dt 32> ‘Phe Most Hheh set. the bounds 
of the people according (ὁ the number of the 
angels of God? (ox 032) instead of ‘sons of Tsracl? 
(πὴ aa). Perhaps also Ben Sira may have had 
the aneels in wew when he wrote: ‘For every 
nation he appointed a rner’? (Sir {717} 

3. Conception of elemental angels in post-can- 
onical Jewish literature, —ANusion his abeady 
been nade to the personification of the forces of 
nature in the OT. The same tendency showed 
itself later in the conception of the elemental 
augels, Sir 39° speaks of ‘fire and hail, and 
famine and death: teeth of wild beasts, and 
scorpions and adders’? as ‘spirits (πνεύματα) that 
are created for vengeance.’ Although these are 
not aneels, they are said to rejoice in exceuting 
God's commandiment, and the laneuaege used by the 
writer certamly prepared the way for the intro- 
duetion into Palestine of the Gr ideaof attributing 
to every separate thing its δαίμων or angel. In 
the Book of Enoch, the sea, the hoar frost, the 
snow, the mist, the dew, and the rain,—each has 
Its special spirit (60! ), ‘This idea is still further 
dev cloped in the Book of Jubilees (B.C. 135-105) ; 
the diflerent elements are represented as each con- 
{aining a spirit, and tlis again its angel, 50 that 
it becomes possille to speak of the angels of the 
fire -spirit, the wind-spirit, ete. The fullest de- 
velopment, however, of the tendeucy in question is 
found in the Targus. ‘Thus in tht of Jonathan 
the pestilence of Hab 3° becomes the angel of death. 
That even abstract conceptions had them angels 
bound up with them appears, ¢.g., from the state- 
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ment of the Testament of Benjamin that the souls of 
the virtuous are led by the angel of peace (ἄγγελος 
τῆς εἰρήνη5). 

To sum up. The Jewish people, under the in- 
fluence of what they saw in the religion of Zoro- 
aster, formulated their doctrine of angels with 
more precision than they had done previously. 
Especially was this the case with regard to these 
points: (1) the angels as a whole were conceived 
as forming a celestial hierarchy with seven princes; 
(2) those angels who acted as intermediates be- 
tween heaven and earth were desienated by proper 
ames; (3) the Jews began to follow the custom 
(which, however, was no less Greek than Persian) 
of peopling the whole world with angels, and of 
giving to every man his own protecting spirit or 
Saizwr; (4) they formed the conception of the 
elemental angels. 

4. Doctrine of angels as held by the Essenes and 
by Phliafo.—That the Jewish angelology had not. 
reached its full development even at the beginning 
of the Christian era is evident fiom the fact that 
a cardinal point in it, viz. the doctrine propounded 
in the Talinud and the Targums regarding the 
creation of angels on the second day of the creation 
of the world, is entirely absent from the NT as 
well as from the later pre-Christian Jewish wiit- 
ings. The same conelusion is pointed to by the 
vagueness in several respects (e.g. in the exact 
division of angelic tasks, and in the varying names 
given to the last three archangels) of the angel- 
ology of the two centuries before Christ, which 
seems to have been a product of popular imagina- 
tion rather than the dehberate teaching ΟἹ the 
Rabbis. The Palestinian and Babylonian Jew 
was, however, quite satisfied with an angelology 
which not only supplied some tangible link between 
him and the Deity, but also afforded the comfort- 
able assurance that in heaven his destinies were 
watched over by the accredited commissioners 
of J. Tt was otherwise with the Jews of Alex- 
andria and the Essenes, who were concerned with 
the speculative rather than the practical, and with 
whom the doctrine of angels took the form of a 
theory of cosmic powers, By the latter sect the 
popular belief in angels was spiritualized into an 
esoteric system, in wich the angels were only 
metaphorically the servants and messengers of 
God; in reality they were descending grades of 
being, differing in purity and in power in p)opor- 
tion to then distance from the First Cause, of 
which they were all emanations. It was the 
privilege of the initiated to be informed as to the 
distinctive names of this graduated series of spirits, 
and of the relations in which they stood to the 
whole and to one another. Any one admitted to 
ther sect had to take an oath that he wonld 
fequally preserve’ their peculiar books and the 
names of the angels (Jos. LJ In vin. 7). In all 
this we see the allegorizing and Guostie tendency 
already at work. 

Philo’s doctrine of angels, although much akin 
to that of the Hssenes, bore the pecuhar stamp 
of its birthplace. Jt was a Platonived version of 
the ancient Hebrew beliefs. The latter formed, 
indeed, the common basis of both the Palestinsau 
and the Alexandrian angclology ; the dillercnees 
in the developed products were due to the faet 
that in the one ease Zoroastrian, and in the other 
Platonic, influences were at work. According to 
Philo, the angels are incorporeal beings who in- 
habit the air, and are in number equal to the stars. 
They are comprehended in two main divisions— 
the inferior aneels, who dwell nearest: to the earth 
and are capable of descending mto human bodies ; 
and the lngher and pmer intelligences (Aéyou= 
Ideas), whose habitat 1s the upper regions of the 
air. It is through the latter that God, who as the 
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perfect Being cannot enter into relations with 
corruptible matter, communicates with the uni- 
verse, These intermediaries, whose action is purely 
spiritual, Philo identifies not only with the Pla- 
tonic Ideas and Stow Forces, but with the Diemons 
of the Grecks and the Angels of the Jews. Their 
function is to exeente the commands of the Most 
High, and to protect. and direct the souls of goud 
men. Among the infinite variety of the powers 
two are supreme—goodness and might. It must 
be said, however, that Philo has no clear-cut con- 
ception of these mediating forees, At times he 
speaks as if they were mere abstractions, at. other 
times as if they were persons. But this is the 
necessary result of the premises fiom which he 
start4, As the media by whieh fle works in the 
world His Ideas must be inseparable from God ; 
while at the same time, on the assumption of Fis 
aloofness from the world, they must rank as 
independent entities. 

5. Dental of angels hy the Sadducees.—Tn certain 
quarters, however, dune the post-exile period 
the doctrine of angels seems to have met with 
entire rejection. The position of the Samaritans 
is not quite clear, but at all events they had a 
doctrine of angels, and in this respect. differed from 
the Sadducees, who maintamed that ‘there is no re- 
surrection, neither aneel, nor spirit’? (Ae 238). This 
is ΒῸ far supported by Joseplius, who says that 
anecording to the teaching of the Saddueees the soul 
dies with the body Clat \vitt 4). Tlow much 
does this demal of angels by the Sadducees imply ἢ 
It is possible that they only reyeeted the oral 
Phatisue tradition and the developed angelology 
of their day, wlile accepting the δα {0 Serp- 
tures and no orationalistie imterpretation of the 
old angelophames, Yet they were evidently pure 
matenalsts, and repudiated the idea of a tauture 
lite. Tt does seem strange that they should never- 
theless have belreved im Giods but. (heir God was, 
like the deities of Eprcineanism, entirely separated 
from the world. In thetr view the present. hie Wis 
complete in itseli, and man had no future yudg- 
ment to face. As adherents of the Epicurean 
philosophy, they could not accept cither the doc- 
trine of a future hte, or the Leech angelolocy 
which postulated a spirit-world) created by God, 
and judged by Hain. 

B DEMONOLOGY —1. The position as reflected 
in the earlier OF litcrature.—The development in 
demonology is still more marked than that of 
anvelology.  Amone the andent Hebrews the 
belief in’ evil spits seems to have been of the 
most rudimentary dese:iption, hadly amounting 
to more than a vague popular superstition. The 
data furnished by the carher OT literature is ex- 
tremely meagre. Ruins and waste places were 
peopled with weird speetres (δὲ érdue), meludine a 
night-monster, Lilith, who was specially danger- 
ous to infants (fs 13° Ὁ μὴ. Mental disease was 
attributed to the mahen influence of evil spirits, 
but in such eases the evil sparit as said te have 
proceeded fiom the Lonp (1S 164). As Tis Pre- 
vidence comprehended alike the evil and the good 
(LS 28 Ps 78"), there was really no place for 
demons viewed as the source of evil. The shedon 
of Dt 32" and Ps 106", though illegitimate objects 
of worship, are not. in OT the noxious spriits which 
they beeame in the later Judaism, and the story 
of the serpent in Gn 8!7 is not elsewhere alluded 
to in’ any pre-exilic writing. ΤῈ the behet in evil 
spirits ean be said fo have existed in Istacl Letore 
the Exile, it certainly was not in the widespread 


* Althouch these passaces are probably eulic, and coloured 
Dy Ribvionmn iatluenee, the mention of qackhals and othe: 
ammily in connexion with the sirim γι πα the conclusion 
that demons were supposed to dwell in all those animals which 
baunt the solitary waste. 


form which it afterwards assumed. Although 
those interpreters who have detected a personal 
being in Azazel (Ξ (Ὁ) ‘God strengthens,’ Lv 16°) 
are probably right, in view of the fact that Jehovah 
reveives the one goat and Azazel the other, it does 
not follow that the conception of the latter arose 
at an early date in Heb. history. It is probable 
that the Priestly Code is not of Mosaic origin, and 
that this allusion to the ritual of the scapegoat 
belongs to post-exihe times, There is no subse- 
quent mention of Azazel in OT, although he re- 
appears in the Book of Enoch as a leader of the 
(allen) angels. Cheyne (‘ Azazel’? in Lincye. Bibl.) 
thinks he was ‘a personal angel substituted for the 
crowd of a drim (or earth-demons) to whom the 
people sactificed ; just as the scapegoat was the suh- 
stitute for the sacrificial victims.’ However this 
may be, it is clear that he was regarded as in some 
sense antagonistic to J”; and that the conception 
of him, if not identical with that of Satan, as 
Origen (ὦ. Cels. vi. 305) and others have supposed, 
was at least a step in the direction of that of the 
devil. 

2. The Satan of Joh, Zechariah, the Chronicler, 
and the Senilitudes of Enoch,—In the Prologue to 
Job we have the first trace of the Satan or Adver- 
ΜΠ ae. the angel whose finetion αὖ is to act. as 
Accuser and to exccute God’s purposes of judg- 
ment. As aamember ol God’s council (18) he stands 
im contrast to those angels whose ministry is con- 
cerned with errands of merey, but while an angel 
of evil he as notin his own nate an evil angel. 
Althoueh showing a strone disinehination to be- 
πον mm human virtue, he does not in dob, as in 
Jude, contend with Gods; he is content to act by 
His permission. But while he is not here repre- 
sented as an evil spiril, he is yet on the way which 
led Jater to his beme so concerned. He performs 
his task with a too evident relish, and instigates 
God against Job (Ὁ). ΤῸ is still question among 
erities whether the Book of Job is pre-eaihe, but 
the other OT wiaitines in which the word Satan 
is used to denote this minister of God undonbt- 
edly belong to the Jewish period. Ino Zee 864 
he appears as the pitiless acenser whom J” repels. 
The cruel and malicious way in which he exercises 
lin office against the brokhen-down Church of the 
Restotation 61}. forth the rebuke of Divine erace. 
Here there is an approach to the conception of hun 
as an evil spirtt, without his being rezarded, how- 
evel, as an embodunent of all eval; he as still God's 
servant. Πὶ 1 Ch 21) Satan is used without the 
article as the distinctive designation of the spirit 
who stands up against Istacl as their enemy. It 
is at his mstigation that David numbers the people, 
an act asertbed in earher times to J’ (28 24). The 
possibility of such an intercliumge is owing to the 
tact that in either ease the angel who tempts David 
isthe minister of J” Angels aie but the ministers 
of Tis will. Even to the ‘ lyinye spirit? mentioned 
in 2 Ch YS) we are not to aserihe en evil character. 
That passage does not prove that at this stuce 
evil spits were not only believed in, but viewed 
as haying power to ὁ possess’ individual men. ‘The 
split who misled the mtautuated Ahab is Jehovah's 
messenycr, and goes forth fiom His immediate 
presence. Tn the Satan of Zechanah and the 
Chronuler, then, even more than in that of Job, 
there seems to be some approach to the conception 
ofan evil spint. At the sane time he has not yet 
become an actual demon. ‘The period was one of 
fiancition: Joreien influences wee at work among 
the Palko and Bab. Jews, and primitive Semitic 
belicts were undergoing a process of tiansforma- 
tion, ‘Thus in the eather posxt-exile ave Satan 
was neither a Tleb. angel puie and simple, nor a 
Jewish demon of the developed ty pe tuniliar to us 
in NT. Later, in the Similitud s of the Book of 
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Enoch, written, according to Charles, B.c. 95-80, 
he appears as ruler of the angels whum he has 
made subject to him (545, οὗ, Mt 12%). These, 
who are designated Satins, have access to heaven, 
but are subject to the Lord of spirits (407), Like 
those of Satan in N'I, their functions are tempting 
(69% 6 of. Mt 4%, Lk 225), aceusing (407, cf. Rev 
121), and punishing (53° 56), cf. 1 Co 55). It was 
long before Satan came to be coneecived in Pales- 
tine as Beelzebub, or prince of devils. There is, in 
fact, a strange reticence regiiding the existence 
and nature of Satan in the Iterature of the period 
between the Testaments. He is not mentioned in 
the Apocrypha (Satan being most probably used in 
Sir 21" merely in the general sense of adversary) 
or by Josephus. There is not, however, the same 
silence with regard to demons. Under the influ- 
ence of Mazdeism a more concrete form was given 
to floating Semitic superstitions about evil spirits. 
Not that this influence went very deep, for Persian 
dualism could not seriously alleet Hebrew mono- 
theism, 

It is a moot point whether the conception of Satan may not 
have been taken over from the Persians. This is dened by 
many scholars, eq. Ochler, who maintains that ‘the Satan of 
the OT 1s devoid of esyential charactenstics whieh must be pres- 
ent to justify a cumparison with Ahnman’ (OT Theol. nu. p 201, 
Eng. tr) So also Renan. Cheyne thinks it ‘a matter tor argu- 
ment. But who can fail to see that the Satan of the Book of 
Revelution is the fellow of Ahrman’?’ (OP, p %2). Go A. 
Smith, while admutting the dihculty of the question, ranges 
himself on the negative side (The Twelve Prophets, iu. p. 219). 
Accordimg to Wellhausen, however,—who thinks that ‘the 
influence of Parsism upon Judaism was not so great as is 
ustullyassinued,’ ‘Satan has some relation to old Lebrew con- 
eeptions (1 Κ᾿ χν ἢ}, but neverbholess is cssentially the product: 
of Zoroastrian dualisin’ (art. “Israel? in δος, Brit) Bruce 
Bsugeests that the divergence of 1 Ch 911 trom 28 2d!) retered 
to above, may have been due to a teciing on the pot of the 
Chronicler, begotten of Iranian influence, that temptation was 
no tit work of God (The Moral Order of the World, p. ὦ) The 
influence of the Persian dualism, which represents Ahiinian as 
the antagomst of Ormazd, may also possibly be reflected in 
Zee 4 Here Satan appears as accuser of Joshua the high priest, 
standing, as was customary Upon such occasions, at his right 
hand (Ps 1096) ‘The rebuke adimmustercd to bin exactly com- 
cides with that of Jude%, where Michael the archangel 1s said 
to have disputed with iim about the burial of Moses [Ὁ 1s, 
however, doubttul whether in Zee Satan is not. used merely in 
the vencral sense of the Adversary; the oceurience of the 
article seems to preclude the view that we have here a regular 
proper name as in 1 Ch 20, In the art. ZoRoASIRIANISM In 
vol το, ὁ H Moulton, while characterizing as ‘absurd? the idea 
that Satan was borrowed from Angra Mamyu, is ieady te coucede 
that ‘the ranking of demons and the elevation of one sprit to 
their head may have been stimulated by Parsism.’ This writer 
also aliows that ‘the abandonment of carher ideas, he Azazel 
and the serpent? ‘in favour of the Satan,’ is to be asembed to 
Persian influence. See, further, art. SATAN in vol. iv. 


3. The doctrine of evil spirits in the Apocrypha 
and in the writings of Josphus Although (he 
Apocrypha say nothing of Satan (unless Wis 2%, 
on Wluch see below, refers to him), they clearly 
teach the doctrine of δαιμόνια or evil spits. 
These are not angels, nor, apparently, fallen 
wungels. They have power to plague and even 
slay men, bnt can be driven away by fumigation, 
and bound by the angels, Asmodeus ἴδ repre- 
sented in To 015 as bemg in love with Sarah, 
daughter of Raguel, and as having killed in succes- 
slon seven unfortunate men to whom she had been 
huutried (3°). The angel Raphael advises Tobias 
the sou of Tolnt to marry her, and provides him 
with a charm, in the shape of the heart and liver 
of a fish thrown upon the ashes of incense, to drive 
away the denon. The smell causes the evil spirit 
to flee into Egypt, where he is bound by Παρηδοὶ 
(8), If all the other spirits were like this one, 
they must have had bodies, and must. have been 
inferior in power to the angels. The writer of 
the Book of Tobit was evidently acquainted 
with Mesopotamia, and therefore with the Per- 
sian demonology, which is reflected in his work, 
although not to the extent of representing the 
demon as a rival power to that of God. He stops 
EXTRA VOL.—19 
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short of actual dualism. The author of 1 Mac., 
apeaking of the Akra or citadel which was_ the 
headquarters of the Syrian garrison, describes it as 
fan evil adversary (διάβολος) to Israel,’ t.6. San 
adversary or devil in stone’; but this simply re- 
flects the popular conception of the devil as hostile 
to God’s true worshippers. 

Josephus, though silent as to Satan, has a good 
deal to say about evil spirits, and we may fairly 
take his views as those curient in his time. Llis 
theory is that demons are the spirits of wicked 
men departed, who enter into the living and kill 
them unless they can obtain deliverance (BJ VII. 
vi. 8). The art of exoraizing evil spirits is alse 
known to him, By the use of certain incantations, 
and especially by the application to the nostrils of 
the demonine of a fire-coloured root called barras, 
which grew near the fortress of Machwrus, the 
demon can be expelled. Josephus speaks of this 
as the discovery of Solomon, and says he saw vne 
Eleazar releasing demoniacs in this fashion (And. 
Vill. ii. 5). He gravely alliims that great care inust 
be exercised in the handling of this root, otherwise 
fatal consequences will follow. On the soil bemg 
removed, 1t may, however, be safely taken by tying 
a dog to it; as soon as the dog moves, it dies, but 
the plant has been rendered innocuous (42. Vil. 
vi. 3). 

4. Demonology of the Alexandrian Jews.—lf the 
Pal. demonology of the two centuries preceding 
the fall of Jernsalem be characterized by an ele- 
ment of triviality, that of the Alexandrian Jews 
is marked by one of vague generality. Ino the 
LXX heathen gods are uniformly demons, and not 
merely nonentities asin the Heb. text. The same 
view 1s taken by the Alexandrian author of Bar 
35°, who in his hatred of idolatry charges the 
Israclites with having sacrificed to devils and not 
to God (47). In the Book οἱ Wisdom the subject 
1s deat with on a higher plane of thought. ‘God 
created man for incorruption, and made him an 
nage of his own proper being; but by the envy 
of the devil death entered into the world, and they 
that are of Ins portion make trial thereof’ (2°), 
This is interesting as being the first clear allusion 
in Jewish Interature to the narrative of the Fall as 
told in Genesis. It is also a pluilosophy of the 
history, for it ‘substitutes a personal devil for the 
serpent,’ and is, moreover, a tolerably precise siate- 
ment of the doctiine of original sin. But itis only 
w passing allusion that the writer makes to the 
subject ; he does not return to it, and his views do 
not reappear in other writings of the Alexandrian 
Jews. Philo, who makes only a single reference 
to evil spirits as exciting impure desires in man, 
adopts another explanation ot the Mall (de Gig. 4). 
Yet the recurrence of this view im Rev 127, and its 
aneceptance by Christian theologians, show that it 
must have had its advocates. 

5. Pronounced development of demonology in the 
Jewish pseudepigrapha.—In the Jewish pseudepi- 
grapha, highly composite works contaiming many 
Christian elements, and ranging over one or two 
centuries before and after the Christian era, much 
heht is thrown upon the development of demon- 
ology. These writings embody «1 mass of hetero- 
geneous material which had considerable influence 
in shaping NT doctrines, and in no direction is 
this influence more marked than in that of demon- 
ology. The only demon named in the Apocrypha 
is Asmodivus (1 3 '7), but in the pseudepiytapha 
we meet with many others. Behar, probably the 
Belial of 2 Co 6", appears in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, in the Sibylline Oracles (2!%), 
and in the Ascension of [ἢ (4°) as the Anti- 
christ. The latter work further describes him as 
the ruler of the world (18 24), which will be the 
scene of his manifestation (4°). In the Book of 
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Enoch, which seems to embrace all the super- 
stitions of the period, a list is given of the chief of 
the demons to the number of eighteen (67), and 
another of (evil) ‘angels’ to the number of twenty 
(so the Gieek text of 69%), followed by a further 
enumeration of their chiefs, with an account of the 
particular direction in which each showed himpelf 
active. In both instances the leader of the demons 
is Semjazi. No place is given in either of the lists 
(which belong to diflerent sections of the work, and 
difler considerably from each other) to Asmodiwus, 
or to Sammacel, who figures in the Ascension of 
Isaiah as ruling in the firmament along with Beliar 
(4° 7*), and in the Targum of Jonathan us the angel 
of death (Gn 3%). It was he who tempted Eve 
(Jalkut Shim. ‘Beresh.’ 25). As the special foe of 
Israel] he was the counterpart of Michael (Shean 
riubbre 18). 

In Enoch 161 the demons are spoken of as the 
disembodied spirits of the giants, who were the 
progeny of the fallen angels and the daughters of 
men, and who will carry on their work of moral 
luin upon the earth unpunished till the final judg- 
ment (ef. Mt 12% and 8 * Art thon come hither 
to torment us before the time?’). This is clearly 
a legendary expansion of Gn 6? 4, which, howeve1, 
says nothing about a fall of angels, and nothing 
condemnatory of the love shown by the sons of 
the Elohim for the daughters of men. ‘Phe Heb. 
tradition, which was not without its analogies in 
pagan mythologies, arose naturally enough in an 
wee in Which no surprise was felt at the fact of 
familiar relations between God and men. It is 
not easy to trace the process by which the narra- 
tive of Genesis was gradually metamorphosed mto 
the legend of the book of Enoch; but by the time 
when the LAX translation was made there was 
apparently a disposition to look askance upon the 
union of the sons of Giod with the daughters of 
men. This seems the most natural explanation of 
the ennous divergence by which in that translation 
the simple fact of the existence of giants gives way 
Lo the representation of the giants as the oflspring 
of that union. This theory once accepted, it would 
then be an easy enough deduction from it that such 
a relationship was a blot upon angelic sanctity. 
M. Nicolas (Des Doctrines Relupecuses des Tarps, 
p. 2611.) thinks that the legend of the fall of angels 
and of their transformation into demons, as well 
as the Book of Enoch itself, originated among the 
Pharisaic and ascetic Jews who gathered round the 
temple of Leontopolis in Egypt during the high- 
wiesthood of Onias 17. But this view, of course, 
involves the assumption that the Book of Enoch 
was originally written in Greck, whereas aceoiding 
to Ewald and more recent anthorities (e.g. Charles, 
The Book of Enoch, p. 204.) it is a Pal. composition 
with a Heb. original. 

C. THE RELATION OF THE RELIGIOUS (ὧν. 
SCIOUSNESS OF OUR LORD TO THE CURRENT 
BELIEFS ABOUT ANGELS AND DI'uons.—We ean 
only briedy touch upon this question, as the dis- 
enssion properly belongs to ΝΣ theology. 

It. is remarkable that. Jesus added nothing to 
the doctrine of angels. He certainly used it as it 
existed for the advancement of His own put poses, 
but He nowhere demands faith in angels as ucces- 
sary to discipleship. In this respect both Judaism 
and Christianity are distinguished from the re- 
ligion of Islam. Can we conclude, then, that. 
Jesus made use of angels merely in the way ol 
symbolism? Or docs not such a sayine as this 
compel us to the opposite conclusion: ‘Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones; foi I 
sy unto you, That in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in heaven’? 
(Mt 18"). Although it is used with a certain poetic 
freedom, an angelology is clearly implied in the NT. 


The popular belief in Satan and demons is no- 
where assailed by our Lord. It may be that this 
did not lie to His hand as the herald of the heavenly 
lungdom. Butdid He acceptit? If He had meant 
to lay stress upon the reality of the idea, would 
He have used it so exclusively in figure or parable 
as He has done? Owing to the number of factors 
(anthropological, physiological, psychological, and 
theological) involved, the subject’ is admittedly 
full of ditliculty, and it seems equally perilous 
either to try to explain it away or to dogmatize 
upon it. It comes out strongly in NT writings, 
yet not in such a way, perhaps, as to make it 
possible to formulate any very definite doctrine. 
Schenkel and theologians of his school maintain 
that the belief in Satan and demons in NT litera- 
ture is only the reflex of the popular Jewish 
behef produced through foreign intluences, but 
already more or less given up by the educated 
classes of the period, and that it is therefore no 
pecuhar product of the Christian idea. The difti- 
culty presses most in connexion with the frequent 
cases of casting out demons recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels. How are they to be explained ? 
The theologians referred to do so on the Accom- 
modation Theory, which men like Pressensé again 
have always consistently rejected ; others would 
explain them psychologically, and diagnose them 
as cases of dela or insanity; Schlerermacher 
and Matthew Arnold speak of the power of ἃ 
dominant will over a crushed spirit; stricter 
pietists have clang to the literal doctaine of exter- 
nal evil spirits ; Keim has put forward the theory 
that) Christ freed an enslaved self - consciousness 
from the morbid dispositions engendered by super- 
stition; Bruee attributes the confession ΟἹ the 
Messiah hy the demoniacs to the prevalence of 
the Messianic hope, and its special sway over 
shattered minds. According to a recent writer, 
the demonic possession recorded in ΝῚ is genuine, 
and has as its distinctive features (1) insanity or 
mental disease of some sort, forming the natural 
clement ; (2) the confession of Jesus as Messiah, 
forming the supernatural clement (Alexander, 
Demonte Possession ut NT, pp. 121, 150). The 
presence of the latter clement is the critcrion of 
real demonic possession, which was a counter- 
movement on the part of the powers of evil to the 
Incarnation. In this way only tlice typical cases 
occur—those of the demoniacs of Capernaum (Mt 
gest Lk 111 and Gerasa (Mt 8558... Mk 5!) and 
the youth at the Transfiguration - hill, and the 
sufferers are regarded as having been the vietins 
of epileptic insamty, acute mania, and epileptic 
idiocy respectively. Interesting and able as is 
this writer's treatment of the subject, he has not 
proved his case, and the last word upon the 
noblem has not yet. been spoken. ‘There 18 per- 
laepe no satisfactory middle giound between ‘the 
view that what Christ accepted must be true, and 
that which sees in His attitude to demonie pos- 
session a particular example of Kenosis.’ Thiee 
things seem clear- (1) Jesus recognizes a Satanic 
activity and a Satanic mastery over the possessed ; 
(2) He usually reduces the legions of devils com- 
monly believed in to a single Satanic being, though 
in one passage (Mt 12” || Lk 11%) He speaks about 
the unclean spirit taking with him seven other 
spuits more wicked than himself (the question 
anises here, If we accept the personality of the 
devil, must we also believe in his angels ?); (3) He 
conceives the relation of Satan to man as a moral 
one, and so gives to the whole doctrine an ethical 
basis. From this standpoint there is a good deal 
to be siid tor the ancient view that there is a 
possession bound up with moral obliquity. 

iv. ANTHROPOLOGY.—The developmentin regard 
to the doctrine of man is not 50 remarkable. In 
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general we find just the OT anthropology im the 
Apocrypha, though it is in some respects stated 
with greater precision and clearness. On one or 
two important points, however, there is a distinct 
deviation from the OT position. 

1. Psychological naturc of man.—As to his nature 
and origin, man is a creature of God, consisting of 
soul and body. Theie seems to be no distinction 
nade between πρεῦμα and wey}: at all events (here 
is no trichotomy. ‘The fullest conception of man’s 
personality is found in the Book of Wisdom ; but, 
although on some other points the phrasecolocy of 
that book is distinctly of a Platonic cast, it now here 
adopts Plato’s doctrine of a tripartite nature in man, 
15" Leing only an apparent exception. "This is the 
more remarkable in that it was the aceepted theory 
of the Alexandrian school, and became one of the 
tenets ot Philo (de Somn. i. 22) and of Josephus 
(Ant.1.i.12). But we have here only one instance 
out of several in which the writer shows his inde- 
pendence of the Hellenistic philosophy ; he ean 
apply it on oceasion to the heinel of OT dogma 
with very fruitful results, but he is not its slave. 
His position as to the derivation of the human 
soul is that of creationism, not traducianism. The 
spiritual evo, which is distinct from the body, 
comes directly trom God, and attaches itseli to 
the body at birth, But at this point we mect 
with a real vaiiation fiom OT doctrine. Our 
author teaches the pre-existence of the human 
sonl, When good, it enters an undefiled body 
(8). Some dispute tlis interpretation of the 
passage, but the influence of Gr. philosophy is 
undoubtedly traceable here, as also in the tui ther 
statement that the body is only an ‘earthly frame’ 
for the mind (νοῦς, 9), ‘The soul is tenporarily 
lent to the body, which must. after a brief space 
restore it and then return to dust (105). Here the 
Jewish doctrine of the resurrection of the body is 
abandoned in favour of the Gr. conception of the 
immortality of the soul. The waiters ideas of 
pre-existence and dualism are borrowed from the 
Pythagorean and Platonic doctimes respectively. 
With regard to pre-existence, we may compare the 
disciples’ question in Jn 95 “Who did sin, this man 
or lus parents, that he was born blind 2) This re- 
mained for long the main prop of the pre-eaistence 
doctrine, and it shows how readily uneducated 
people must have piched up many philosophical 
doctrines which did not scem directly to clash with 
sacred relivious customs. One of the altcruatives 
here 1s, of course, that: possibly the man had suined 
before his birth. Viewed in the icht of the sub- 
sequent remark to the man himselt, ‘Thou wast 
altogether born in sins,’ this seems incapable of 
explanation cacept on the theory that there had 
become visible in this way the punistment of sin 
committed in a pre-existent state. ‘The δὴ. μὲν is 
probably to be traced to the mfluence of the 
Essences, who in spite of their exclosiveness com- 
manded the reverence of the populace as strict 
moralists, and as a secret older representing the 
occult. aud mysterious. At all events, it shows 
how deeply torcign views had imprinted them- 
sclves on the Jewish theology of the time, and 
that with regard to anthropology as well as other 
doctrines. In the attempt to solve the perennial 
riddle, What is man? the dualistic theory lies 
midway between the two catremes of materialism 
and pantheism. But, while dualism is right as to 
the combination in man’s nature of the animal and 
the spiritual, it settles nothing a» to the union of 
those two elements. On this point, indeed, the Gr. 
philosophers, and after them the Gnostices, indulge 
in the wildest speculations. Sense is made to take 
the place of sin, and the body is viewed as in itself 
evil, seeing it originates from a principle opposed 
to the Divine element in the human spirit. In 
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contrast to this the Jewish unthropoloyy as em- 
bodied in the OT taneht the creation of man, of 
his body, and jis soul, by an act of the Divine 
will (Gn 177 [PJ] 91 1}... Pre-existence is nowhere 
taught in the OT, Ps 155", which is perhaps the 
neatesl approach to if, bee simply a poetic de- 
scription of growth In the womb. ‘Phat in the 
centuries immediately precedine the Chit tian era 
the scriptural doctrine was scriensly endangered 
trom the side of speealatice pictosophy, im elear 
from the Book of Wisdom at i. According to 
Langen, the writer does no moie than elothe 
genuine Jewish doctiine in a Gi. diess, thereby 
establishing it with ἃ precision corresponding to 
the danger it had to meet; buat, in view of his 
position with regard to pre-existence and duslisin, 
the statement requires modibeation. In connexion 
with the latter pomt it should be noted that it in 
5, intluenced by the Platonic idea that the body 
is the soul’s prison, the author means that the 
body Ied man into sin, he ascribes (his mn another 
passage to the envy of the devil (24). The most 
probable explanation of this divergence apperis 
to be that he was trying to find a wa medue be- 
tween philosophy and Seripture. 

Although the work is considerably under the 
influence of [ellenism, the doctuine of creationism 
is traceable in 4 Mae. (13), where God is spoken ot 
as giving then souls tomen. ‘The reverse is the 
ease With Enoch, and yet trichotomy is taught in 
at least one passage (015. The expressions of 
Josephus on this subject are vague and even con- 
lindictory («δ 1. 2, LA vi. ναὶ. ἢ). Has de- 
schiplion of the soul as a part of godhead (μοίρα 
@cov) is only his way of alhiiaing its Inkeness to 
God, and is not to be interpreted pantheistically ; 
it is evidently used to emphasize the contrast be- 
tween the perishable miateiial body and the im- 
moital soul. Jie is at one with Platonic duahbsm 
in maintaining the unsuitability of the union of 
spuit and matter in one body, and, although he 
nowhere expressly adopts the view of the Essenes, 
it is doubttul whether he contemplates a bodily 
resmirection. The one point upon which he is clei 
is that there is a continued personal caistence of 
the soul atter death. 

2. Greg morat condition of man.—According 
to Gn J", man was made in the image of God. 
Thin is the positive toundation on whieh the later 
Jewish theolozy bases its view about the mon 
dignity of the δ race. But, allhough the 
plnase is untormly referred not to physical form 
fut to rental and moral characteristics, 1b is not 
always understvod in precisely the same sense. 
According to Sirach, nus likeness to God con- 
pints in lis sovercignty over the rest of creation, 
and im his intellectual endowments, partacululy 
mn the power to discern good and evil (1725). [ἢ 
Wisdom this resemblance is seen not only in man’s 
dominion over the ceatures and in his moral 
direction of the world (9%), but also in the fact 
that he was created fur immortahty (27) By 
Pinlo the Divine imave in man is conceived as 
mediated throvueh the Logos. Phe reasonable 
soul is a transcript of the eternal Word (de Plaut, 
Noc, ἢ). and tis iu the rational element or μοὺς that 
we are to look for the Divine imace (de Mund. Ope. 
23), in virtue of which man is a product, not of 
earth but of heaven (de Plant. Noe, 4). Strangely 
enough, Josephus makes no allusion to the subject. 

3. Lhe tmmortality of the soul.— in Wisdom the 
idea of a future lite is much more pronnnent than 
in the earlier OT canonical books. The old vague 
delineations of Sheol, and intermediate references 
to the realm of the shadow ΟἹ death, no longer 
puthce for the cultmed Aleaandrian. Materialism 
is met by a clear and pointed statement of the 
view that the soul is immoi lal (2% 3!). ‘The writer 
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of 2 Mac. adopts the same standpoint (62 12%"), 
And if im both book» stress 15. mainly laid upon 
the fact of the tutme life of the righteous who 
weie apparently destroyed by persecution, this 
docs not watrant the inference that the writers 
deny the future existence of the wicked. 2 Mac 
74 (ct Jn 5*") lends no support to this view, snd 
the reference to punishment: after death maples 
the continued existence of the sinner (124%), 

Apparently, the future existence of the wicked 
Was ulso accepted by orthodox Paul. Jews. ‘Lhe 
common phrase ‘destruction of the ungodly? must 
be asterpreted in the helt of those passages in OT 
wad Apocryphal books which have in view the 
elemmal punishment of the wicked. By the ‘re- 
moval’? of the godless mm Enoch 11 1s meant their 
being handed over to the place of punishment, and 
nob their annihilation ; ef, 22", which speaks of 
sinnets Whose ‘souls wall net. be slain on the day 
of judgment” “There are degices of suflering in 
Sheol, The worst penalty appears to be “the 
slaying of the soul,” but even this did not imply 
wunmiulation’? (Charles; see this writer’s farther 
notes on Enoch 99" 108%). Even in the Ascension 
vf Inmah, wlich says that the destiuction by fie 
of the ungodly wall canse them to be as of they 
had not been excated (4%), absolute annihilation is 
not intended. 

In the doctrinal position of the Sadducees as 
stamed up in Ae 25? (ef, 4%) Mt 22") the ant hiro- 
pological clament as the most) προσ πα, Their 
denial ot angels was of little consequence compared 
with them denial of the resurrection, Α love for 
ΠΟΙ το worldliness had rendered attiaetave to 
them the idea that this lide is complete in itself, 
that death is no mere shadow but a reality, and 
that a resnirection is not to be thought ot. “Along 
With the σοι τοῖν of the body, the Sadducees 
nitaally dened the immortality of the soul. 
They wore pure materalsts, who made no camest 
attempt to reach a plilusophy ot the nature and 
fife of the human spuait, and took no account ot 
the Setipture tact that the separation of soul and 
body is the punishment of sin. At the opposite 
pole trom the Sadducean doctrine was the extieme 
spiritualism of the Essenes, who denied the possi- 
lility Of a resurrection, but believed in the immot- 
tality ot the soul, They accepted the Pythagorean 
dectane that the human soul i derived from the 
purest ether, and that its connexion with the body 
ww accidental and necessuily temporal. Its pre- 
existence they regarded as a hecessary conseyucnce 
of ammortality and the duahstie opposition between 
spirit and matter, The practical effect of these 
Views Was seen in a rigid bodily asceticism and in 
an camnest pursuit of moral ideals, Immoitality 
and the resunection both formed part of the ereed 
of the Pharisees. Josephus, mdecd, says they 
taught the transmigration of the souls of the good, 
wud the eternal punishment of the wiched. But, so 
far as the former idea is concerned, this deviation 
1s really more one of form than of substance, the 
only difference being that in the one case it is 
asserted that the material frame does net remain 
the same, while in the other it is held that every 
soul has its own particular body. It is quite after 
the manner of Josephus to make a Jewish doctrme 
as little objectionable as possible to men of other 
races, and this may account tor his eurious con- 
fusion of the Jewish doctrine of the resumectior 
with the widely prevalent payan doctrine ot the 
transmigration of souls. The idea of the punsh- 
ment of the wicked was certainly not excluded 
from the doctrine of transmigration, although the 
resulrection was frequently spoken of as confined 
tu the good. Lt was concelved only as a resurice- 
tion to life, in which, of course, the lost had no 
part. What was really but a quulification of the 
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resurrection was thus transferred to the resurrec- 
tion itself, and Joxephus was at once right and 
wrong in limiting the resurrection to the good, 
while representing the wicked as delivered up to 
puushment. But in general it is true of this 
wiiter that he has no decided anthropological 
views of his own, and that his pages 1ellect’ the 
most divelse¢ opinions upon this sulyeet current in 
the Palestinian Judaism of his ume. 

4. Lhe just sin and ets consequences.—In Sirach 
we have exactly the biblical account of the Fall: 
‘Ot the woman came the beginning of sin, and 
through her we all die’ (254); and tlis may be 
taken as representing the general opinion among 
the Jews of Palestine two centuries jnior to the 
Christian era. As practical vetormers, the prophets 
did not concern themselves with religious 1ucta- 
physics; but. during an epoch when the Law was 
the one subject of study it was inevitable that 
attention should be concentrated upon the problem 
which avitated the whole ancient world—that ot 
the origin ol evil, And, naturally, the narrative in 
Gin 3 formed the starting-pomt im this discussion. 
Only madually was the ductiine ot original sin 
cleatly formulated. In Sir 8° all are indeed said 
to be worthy of pumtshinent; but if there be 
transeressors Who ale ta decenable seed,’ those 
who Jove and fear the Lord ae San honowable 
plant’? (10%). The waiter of Wisdom says, Εν 
the envy of the devil death entered inte the 
world, and thes that are of fis portion make tral 
thereof? (24). This speculative treatment. of the 
πα αν of the Pall in Grenesis in uo wav alters 
its content. The language clealy inplies the 
ductiine of ormeimu sin, Which, however, is not 
conceived as Inconsistent with a σὰ τ predis- 
positaon towards ood (5). Ταῦ this goodness, 
on the other hand, 1s in any case not absolute, in 
shown by the writers statement that apart diem 
Divine aid he could not possess wisdom (δ τ) 

In Enoch the eating of the tice of knowledge is 
treated as the source of a iadical moinl and 
spiitual transformation moman, which showed 
itself in his instant trecoguition of the anpropriely 
of being naked Tt carried death with it) also, not 
as a pumshment but as a natural consequence 
(00). Althoueh Dillmann would read this into 
1084, it is doubtful whether the book huows any- 
thing of ἃ. natural bias of all men towards evil. 
The question of original sin is searcely m the view 
οἱ the writer, whose concern is athe: to explam 
the great mural diflerence in men. ‘This he attri- 
bntes to an imtial diflerence of natural disposition, 
Philo treats the narrative of the Fall allegorically. 
Man represents the spiritual, woman the pliysical, 
side of ont bemg. By teaching man to eachanve 
the celestial for the terrestrial lie, woman was 
the cause of the fnst sim (de Aland. Opef. 53. 11.). 
Thiough his descent into a sensible body, the tirst 
man caused the most evil consequences to lig 
whole posterity. Sense as such being evil, sin is 
inborn with human nature (de Vida Mosis, 1. 157). 
Josephus (dnt. 1 i. 2-4) cives ἃ sort of alle- 
gorizing version of the biblical account of the 
Fall. By eating the forlidden fruit our first 
μὰ οὐδ attained the hepht of knowledge, but 
it proved their destruction, Their punishment, is 
made to consist in labour and adveinity, in the 
awilt advance of old age and the near prospect of 
death, Of an origmal immortality nothing 1s said. 
In a somewhat embellished account of the Creation 
the Book of Jubilees takes coguizance of Adam’s 
Sin, and represents it as involving his expulsion 
fiom Paradise, with other attendant penalties. 
But it goes no further. It declares neither that 
death is the cousequence of sin, nor that Adain’s 
tianyyression iesulted in the depravity of the 
race. 
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It would appear, then, that in Jewish post-exilic 
tradition no clear views had been formulated on 
the subject of anthropology. A certain degree of 
latitude prevailed alike as regards the philosophical 
conception of the constitution of man and the 
theological position as to the original condition 
of our race. In particular, no doctrine of original 
sin had, for the most part, been arrived at. With 
sume exceptions, however,—notably that of Jose- 
phus,—the recognized necessity of death was con- 
nected with the fall of our first parents. Yet, 
curiously enough, this was usually considered a 
distinct gain, Inasmuch as through the first sin 
man had audaciously possessed himself of know- 
ledge divinely prohibited. In other words, he had 
sinned to his own advantage. So that in this par- 
ticular, as Langen puints out, ‘pre-Christian tra- 
dition agrees rather with the Prometheus - myth 
than with the biblical account’ (2.r. p. 365). 

In 2 (4) Esdras we meet with the doctrine of 
original sin in a highly developed form. Already 
in the angel Uriel’s promise to teach him ‘ where- 
fore the heart is wicked’ (44), the writer assumes 
that the question will interest his readers, and in 
several passaves he gives to it a distinct and 
definite answer. The sins of Israel are fruits of 
the first fall (32%). So also in 4° it is said, ‘A 
grain of evil seed was sown in the heart of Adam 
from the beginning, and how much wickedness 
hath it brought forth unto this time! and how 
much shall it yet bring forth until the time of 
threshing come!’ As in our nature the evil far 
outweighs the good, so the perishing outmunber 
the saved (7 855 9). In view of the pessimustic 
tone of the writer, it would not be sate to infer 
that his outlook was that of the Judaism of the 
period, although in days of troublous events if was 
doubtless shared by many. The element of truth 
underlyimyg his morbid presentation is that enpha- 
sized by our Lord, viz. that relatively few enter 
in at the strait pate. This is quite in heeping 
with the strict demands of OT morality, in which 
the writer finds a point of contact for his doctrine 
of original sin. He gives clear expression, how- 
ever, to what was only obscurely wrapped up in 
Jewish tradition. But in his handling of this 
doctrine he does not contime himself to abstract 
theory ; he approaches the problem also from the 
practical side. With the deep feeling of a soul 
emmshed by the curse of sin he cries out, “Ὁ thou 
Adam, what hast thou done? for though it was 
thou that sinned, the evil is not fallen on thee 
alone, but upon all of us that come of thee’? (7) 
Although the writer’s views are coloured by Chris- 
tian influence, that influence is only a reflex one. 
He was himself no Christian, and no propagator 
of Christianity. His work is ecentially Jewish, 
and its aim is to revive the Jewish hope. Nothing 
is further from his intention than the appropria- 
tion of forcign matter, yet it was inevitable that 
expressions forged in the heat of the conflict 
attending the early development of Christian 
doctrine should have appealed to his susceptible 
spuit. On its austere: side Christian*ty minis- 
tered to his gloomy spiritual tendency. In its 
milder nspeets it seems to have awakened no 
answering echo within him. What, consciously 
or unconsciously, impressed him was ibs delinea- 
tion of the race as sunk in universal sinfulness 
and exposed to the wrath and curse of God, of the 
human heat t as naturally wicked, and of the com- 
paiatively small number of the saved. Yet he is 
so far from denying the possilility of salvation 
that he even specifies what is necessary in order 
to find it, viz. works and faith (97 13%). As the 


thought already appears in Gin 15%, there is no 
need to ascribe the expression to the influence of 
St. James. 


5. Free will and foreordination.—The OT clearly 
affirms, on the one hand, the doctrine of Divine 
providence and forvordination, and, on the other, 
the freedom of the human will. All the later 
Jewish writings take the same position with 
regard to man’s moral liberty. According to 
Wisdom, God is found of such as seek Ilim in 
singleness of heart (12). Wisdom is attainable 
by him who loves her and will diligently pursue 
her (6.51, ¢For her true beginning is desire 
of discipline; and the eare for discipline is love 
of her; and Jove of her is observance of her 
laws; and to give heed to her laws confirmeth 
incorruption ; and incorruption bringeth near unto 
God; so then desire of wisdom promoteth to a 
kingdom? (0110), Thus alone the enture line of 
the soul’s moral development the way hes open to 
man. Owing to innate wickedness (013), he cannot 
tread this path withont Divine help (87); but for 
this he can pray (71). and it will be given him if he 
shows himself worthy of it (1°), and does not 
court death by unrighteous words and deeds 
(36), To the same efleet. is the teaching of 
Sirach. The Lord ‘showed men eood and evil’ 
(177), and ‘Jett: him in the hand of his own 
counsel’ (1018). ‘Before man is life and death ; 
and whichsoever he liketh, it shall be given him?’ 
(151. It is noteworthy that, in thus aflirming 
miun’s power to distinguish between good and evil, 
the writer stoutly assails the contrary opinion 
(1055). As he would never hive controverted an 
unknown theory, the doctrine of predestination 
must have had its exponents in Jewish circles. 
liee will in man, 1t was held, could not consist 
with God’s government of the world. Providence 
meant predestination, and man is but a passive 
avent in the hand of God. This is the point of 
view against whieh Ben Sira direets his polemic ; 
and, although we cannot tell with what Pal. school 
he was specially identified, itis evident that during 
this period theological questions were keenly de- 
bate. In view of the full recognition of human 
freedom, and in opposition to Sadducean rational- 
inm, special stress was laid im some quarters upon 
the heavenly ordering of earthly things. This 
thought gradually came to be expressed under the 
πιο of a heavenly book or heavenly tables, m 
which was set down the whole course of events 4s 
these wonld unfold themselves in actual history. 
The idea of a book of Itfe is not foreign to the 
OT (ex 32) Ps 69°%), but it was more freely 
emploved in the later Hterature; οἵ. ¢.g. noch 
101: lus? 478. In the Book of Jubilees sins me 
sud to be written in the eternal books which are 
belore the Lord (39°); while Abraham and Levi 
are written down as just in the tables of heaven 
(19° 3059). The same idea oeeurs in Dn 10}3}. Tt 
corresponds to the Platonic world of Tdeas ΟἹ 
Divine world-plan, and seems to have been the 
Jewish expedient for retaining the old doctrine of 
lhivine providence in the face of Hellenism. Philo 
finds the distinctive nature of man and the most 
direcl consequence of his Hheness to God im the 
faculty of seli-dete:mination. The moral liberty 
belonging to the rational clement in man is the 
very condition of virtue. By a spontaneous uct of 
will man can choose to practise cood or evil, and 
so arrive at honour or condemnation, His destiny 
Is thus in bis own hands. According to Joseplius, 
the echiet diflerence between the thiee leading 
Jewish sects was eonneeted with the question of 
human treedom; but, except as adherents of one 
or other of these, men seem to have troubled 
themselves Iidile about the relation to each other 
of the two factors of human liberty and Divine 
prearranvement. The peeuliat use ΟἹ εἰμαρμένη 
for θεός aflords an example of Josephus’ liking for 
Hellenistic terms as a medium for the expression 
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of Jewish ideas ind. XU v. 9, XVIIL 1. 3; BJ. 
Hii. 1). 

6. Ethers —In the sphere of morals the vital 
question must ever be, What is sin, and what is 
virtue?) According to OT ideas, sm consists in 
deviation from the law of God, and virtue im the 
observance of that law. But for the most part 
the OT as content with laying down general prin- 
ciples, leaving men to apply these to then own 
specral cireumstances Ino accordance with their 
yudividual Judgment. ΠῚ post-evilie Judaism we 
meet with two marked developments diflering on 
opposite sides from the OT position. The one is 
that of Phausaism, according to which the main 
element in morality is the literal observance of 
positive precepts ; the other is that identified with 
the Alexandnan sehool, according to which the 
principal πάγοι απο i attached, not to the out- 
ward act itself but vo the sentiment inspiring it. 

(1) Palestinian Jews based then ethical system 
on the Mosaic law, which is not a philosophy but 
“ revelation. It does not deal with the general 
condituons of moral existence as such, but with 
the particular conditions that: oblained in Israel. 
Naturally, therefore, the sermbes were not plilo- 
sophers 3; Chey were intes preters of the sacred Law. 
For Ezra and his coadjutors this tormed the unique 
standard, not only of reheion and morals but. also 
of cconomics and polities. Every department of 
lite was reculated by if) Νὼὺ distinction was made 
between the eeremomal and the moral; Sabbath 
observance and tales about food were enjomed by 
the same law that commanded the love of God and 
just dealing towards men. National law and not 
conserenee was the rccosmized norm of morality, 
Which thus became synonymous with juusprn- 
denee, fir point of facet, the practice of well-doing 
was offen dietated by the love of good for its own 
mike (To thu {τ elo), but in theory morality 
was ΠΗ ΙΝ ἀπ ΤῸ} of mechanical obedience to 
legalistie prescuptions. Tas conception of ethics 
led to the Law heme developed in quite a wrong 
direction. Every bibleal commandment was sut- 
rounded by a network of petty regulations. No 
allowance was made for Chamcine crreumstances τ 
full obedience to the Law om allits par Geulits was 
inexorably demanded of every Jew. "Vo the pre- 
cepts Οἱ the Witten Law were added those of the 
Halathe or Vraditionnl Law, which was handed 
down asa saered trust from generation to genera- 
tion, and ultimately embodied inthe Pabnud. Τῦ 
took centune.s tor the Oral Law to reach its eon 
pleted torm, but its both date trom the restora- 
tion of Estach wnder ἀπ Nehemiah. An 
attempt was thus made to bine every conceivable 
vase Willan the scope of the Law, and with imerei- 
less logie to reeudate the whole of human conduct 
by «(απο τ]ὸ ot thumb. Legal detads were multa- 
phed until religion beeame a trade, and 16 an 
mtolerable burden. Men were reduced to moral 
automatons. The voree of conserenee was stifled ; 
the living power of the Divine word was neutral- 
ized and smothered beneath a mass of external 
rules. Llence our Lows accusation aesunst) the 
Pharisees, that by them traditions they made void 
the Law. Not that in Palestaman ethics the inne 
motive was absolutely distegarded. ‘Phe litera- 
ture of the period recommends the practice ot the 
Law out ob respect to God who gave ate (Po 1᾿ ee 
ste.) and, fram the elort) made mu the vad cen 
iy Ab. fo crush out ὑπὸ modified: spotttabpia 
tepresented by Such and the school οἱ Gomalel 
« ΠΟ], we may reasonably infer that the 
Pharisue affirmation of the ment ob works met 
with considerable opposition at an earlier date, 
Liberalisne disappeared only when the observance 
of the Ceremonial Law became the one safeeuaid 
of Israel’s nationality. Yet there is no doubt that 
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externalism held the field, and that more and 
more, as the one thing needful. . . 
A conspicnous example of legalistic Judaism is 
furnished in connexion with the observance of the 
Sabbath (see vol. iv. p. 230". No fewer than 
39 species of servile work are forbidden on that 
day. and each of these inclades numerous par- 
tiulats. ‘lo observe scrupulously the prescribed 
rules about food is viewed as ahs | meritorious 
(Im 2", Jth 86. ete.) From the days of Noah 
downwards, the eating of blood seems to have 
heen considered criminal. Tn Enoch 4° the giants 
are depreted as dreadful cannibals because guilty 
οἱ this enormity. The Book of Jubilees also 
attaches much importance to this prohibition. 
‘Eat no bluod whatever . . . that thou mayest be 
preserved from all evil? (21% 155, ‘This appears to 
he a superstitious gloss upon the biblical statement, 
‘the bleod is the life’ (Lv 174), At all events, 
it shows us that an ethical significance was given 
to mere externalities having none. Almsgiving is 
represented as purging away all sin (To 12" 141} 
This error as to the value of good works passed 
over into Claistiamity with Jewish Christians, and 
formed the subject of St. Paul's great controversy. 
In (he special religious conditions of the Jews this 
mechanical and amimute system of ethics was per- 
haps mevitable, Tt seems to be a law of religious 
history that all waitten tradition gives mse to an 
ola) tradition, and that the latte: always claims 
to dominate conscience ; especially is this the case 
wher, as in Mosani, written tradition is at once 
αι σοι and a revelation (Nicolas, Des Doctrines 
Rehiguuses des Jus, Yo 45). Church history 
shows that even (ΟΠ) Christianity has not 
always tetrained from Joidine it over the con- 
serence mn matters of deta not included withm 
the scope of the Divine commandments. Closely 
connected with the value attached to pood works 
was the evelusieness which distinguished the Pal. 
Jew. of this period. Tt was no lonyer then birth 
only that marked them off from other natious τ in 
vartue of their observance of the Law they occu- 
yred aw postion of supertority over {sinners of the 
Cent le’ (Gal 2%) ‘Phe staength of this feeling 
is reflected in the jealousy afterwaids shown by 
Jewish Christians towards their brethien of pagan 
extraction, and in the demand that all such should 
at Jeast perform the obligations of proselytes. ‘The 
nusapplehension a- to the nature of sin on the part 
of orthodox diel oi led naturally to a wrong view 
regarding absolution from sim. in this connexion 
there was apparently no thoneht of a moral re- 
newal of the heart To judge from the attitude of 
later Rabbinism, it was all a question of ¢aleula- 
tion. Sin could be atoned tor by counterbalancing 
good works : and if a mans good deeds exceeded 
his evil deeds, then he was both morally good, and 
would stand im the yadement. But evidence is not 
wanting that in the Judaism of the period room 
was found for the ¢omeeption that a soul may reach 
a point in sin which constitutes a state of moral 
banishment from God. According to Jubilees 
(26° ἢ, Esau committed fa sin unto death’ in re- 
nouncing the yoke of his bother, while 2 (4) Es 
7" speaks of ‘works that brung death,’ ie. tor 
Whih, on earth at least, thete is no forgiveness, 
With regaid to retribution, the Pal. Apocrypha 
Stronedy quaintaim that a holy dite will bring 
happiness, and that the wieked will meet with 
tuistortiune and panishment (Sno 3a! est) The 
Writers mostly confine then view to the present 
hte. ‘Pobr joms with Saach in laying erent stress 
on aimsuiving as a means of severing the Divine 
favour. bat only, αὖ would sec, with reference to 
this hte; though in one passage he speaks of death 
ws more profitable for him than life, and desires to 
be released from distress that he may ‘go to the 
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everlasting place’ (3). Future retribution, how- 
ever, is also taught (Jth 167, 2 Mac 74, 2 (4) Es 
736. Ti.) 

(2) ‘he moral ideas of the Alexandrian Jews 
reflect a ditlerent and, in one iespect at least, 
more sciiptural atmosphere, Moral worth is de- 
termined, not by the measure ot obedience to 
positive prescription but by the inner purpose of 
the heart. The spirit of the Law is not subordi- 
nated to the letter. Morality is a quality of soul 
(Wis 14 6), and has its roots in fe ees fs with 
God (153). Wisdom, which has its source in the 
four cardinal (Platonic) virtues—soberness, under- 
standing, righteousness, and courage (87)-- corre- 
sponds somewhat strikingly to what St. Paul desig- 
nites faith. ‘To be acquainted with thee is perfect 
righteousness, and to know thy dominion is the root 
of immortality’ (165). According to Philo, religious 
reverence is the source of virtue, and the pertect 
law is the disinterested love of the good for its own 
sake, 

But, if the Alexandrian ethics coincides with OT 
teaching in the place which it assigns to the heart’s 
intention, it deviates from the scemptural position 
in virtually setting aside the practice of the Mosaic 
law. In Wisdom sacrifice is mentioned only inci- 
dentally, while stress is laid upon the importance 
of prayer (16%), and upon the word of God as the 
tiue nourishment of the soul (16%). Philo expressly 
teaches that God takes no pleasure in sacrifices, 
but. is pleased only with purity of heart (de Victim. 
Offer. ἃ). ‘The virtuous soul is Tis temple, and its 
homage the true offering. So far he may he said 
to anticipate the spirit of Christianity. But in 
opposing the mechameal morality of the Pal. 
schools the Alexandiians fell into an unhealthy 
spiritualism. The writer of Wisdom shows a dis- 
tinct leaning towards asceticism. In his view the 
body is the enemy of the soul, upon which it acts 
as a heavy drag (015), and celibacy is better than 
the anxious lot of him whose children aic only too 
likely to be given to wickedness (3% 41), Philo 
goes still further, and allegorically reduces all the 
positive precepts of the OT to the one idea of over- 
coming sense by the life of the spirit. It is the 
duty of the wise man to loosen the bonds that bind 
the spirit to the material frame in which it is im- 
prisoned (de Migrat. Abr. 1). Although the appli- 
cation of this general principle frequently comeides 
with OT precepts, it amounts to a rejection of the 
positive Ceaching of revelation. That there is no 
fundamental agreement is shown by the difference 
between the Philonic and OT conceptions of sin. 
Accoiding to OT revelation, the sinnei’s restora- 
tion may be effected by his penitent return to God ; 
in Philo’s system there 1s no healing tor the soul 
that has deliberately sinned. Neither does the 
Alexandrian theosophist acknowledge any degrees 
of heinousness in sin, seeing that he attaches no 
importance to the outward act, but takes necount 
only of the freedom and decision with which the 
sin is committed. This writer's ascetic bias 18 so 
far corrected by his declaration that the eve of 
the soul and devotion to God should not render 


us oblivious to our duties towards our fellow-men 
202 


(εἰς Decal. 22). 

Tn contrast to the Palestinians, the Alexandrian 
Jews applied the idea of retribution to the future as 
well as to the present life. Wisdom clearly teaches 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
(3), The Day of Judgment is expressly men- 
tioned (37-18), The terrors of an evil conscience 
and the thought of future condemnation are jointly 
set forth m17*!, In 194 the hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart is represented as a neeessary doom, quite 
after the analogy of the Greek Nenvests, 

Another distinctive note of the Alexandrian 
ethics is its universalistic tendency. According to 
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Wisdom the peculiar advantage of the Jew con- 
sists, not in his birth but in his possession of the 
knowledge of God. Pagans are sinners, not because 
they are not of Abraham's race but because they 
are without the knowledve of the true God (13°), 
It is from this standpoint that idolatry is regarded 
as the source of evil and the corruption of life 
(1413), Philo departs even more emphatically than 
Wisdom from the Jewish partieularism taught in 

*alestine. ΑἹ] men are brethren, similuly organ- 
ized and endowed ; before all is set the same task 
of ecmancipating the soul from the bondage of the 
body. Slavery 1s the greatest of all evils, and virtue 
consists in obeying the voice of conscience. It is 
the mission of the Israelites to be the priests and 
prophets of the whole human race, and herein lies 
their privilege. But in order to accomplish this 
momentous task they must have a true spiritual 
understanding of their Law, ¢.e. they must become 
philosophers. This extreme spiritualism was due 
partly to the influence of Gieek plulosophy, and 
partly to the distance of the Alexandrian Jews 
from Palestine. Equally shut off trom contact 
with the schools of the home Jand, and from the 
observance of the Ceremonial Law, they soon ideal- 
ized their religion. 

7. Christian doctrine gave final shape and pre- 
ewston to the Jeursh anthropology, and threw a 
flood of light upon the obscurities of a period un- 
rivalled for religious wavering and confusion. To 
many things in the current theological teaching 
Christ gave Uis assent; with regaid to others He 
set men upon the might track; others still He τὸ- 
jected or supplanted by positive doctaine of a 
contrary character. To a large extent this was 
done through the use of well-known ideas and 
expressions, The words of Jesus with reference to 
unpardonable sin (Mt 123 |i; ef. 1 «πὶ 5%, He 64) 
probably reflect a phraseology familiar to the 
Judaism of the age. A propos of this example, 
Langen suggestively remarks that the hey to 
many theological difficulties of NT passages lies 
in approaching them from the standpoint of their 
historical connexion (Judenthum, p. 381). With- 
out essentially altering its content, Christian doc- 
trine introduces hight and definiteness into the well- 
nivh chaotic mass of religious thought and theory 
which represented the accumulation of centuries. 
As to the nature of man, it distingtushes between 
soul and spirit without embracing Plato’. doctrine 
of trichotomy, and rejects the Pythagorean view 
of the connexion between soul and body. It teaches, 
fuither, that there is a personal future life for 
man, a resurrection to life, but also to judgment. 
In St. Paul’s Epistles we have the facts of redemp- 
tion joined on to the teaching of the opening 
chapters of Genesis, and raised to a definite system, 
Sin, death, and grace appear in their true srenifi- 
‘ance and connexion. On the one hand, we have 
the loftiest ideal towards which to strive in ow 
moral and spiritual growth and development, and 
on the other the Almighty will working from 
eternity towards the fulfilment of His purposes 
(to 8). While not showing how the two doctrines 
can be held in combination without neutralizing 
each other, it teaches both free will and an over- 
ruling Providence. Finally, Christian ethics neither 
ignores the motive inspiring conduct, ΠΟΥ miniuzes 
the importance of the eaternal act. [f teaches 
that, while the moral quality of an action is deter- 
mined by the inner motive, 1ts outward manifesta- 
tion is also worthy of praise or blame (Mk 14°), 

v. Tits Messtanic Hope.--1. Jleaning of the 
expression. —The word Messiah (Heb, oye, Gr, 
Χριστός) means ‘anointed,’ and is used most fre- 
quently in OT of the theocratic hing of Tsracl 
(US 12% ete.), but with a special significance when 
applied to David and his descendants (Ps 18 
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89"), In Dn 9% the reference is apparently to 
Cyrus (cf, Is 45’). The title does not occur either 
in the Apocrypha or in the Apocalyptic hterature 
written during the last century and a half B.c. 
In the latter especially there are undoubtedly 
Messianic passages, but the style of composition 
lent itself most naturally to the use of the sym- 
hohical. The earliest extant instance of 1ts dis- 
tinctive use as ἃ technical form is found in the 
anti-Sadducean Psalms of Solomon (17% 18% §), 
composed ¢, 140 5.0. It may be noted here also 
tliat the expression ‘Messianic hope’ is not fice 
from a certain ambiguity, seeing that under this 
title are frequently comprehended two things 
which should be carefully distinguished, viz. the 
expectation of the Messianic era, and the expecta- 
tion of the Messianic king. In tracing the develop- 
ment of the Messianie idea in Israel it is necessary 
to keep in view the fact that many Prophetic and 
Apocalyptic writers who look forward confidently 
to a plotious future for the nation entertain no 
expectation of a personal Messiah. The Jews 
cherished a strong belief in the restoration of their 
national prestige as Jehovah's chosen people. Aiter 
purifying the nation by discipline, He would bestow 
ape them all that heart could wish. ‘This faith, 
alicady preached by the prophets ef the 8th cent. 
4.C., they firmly held apart fiom and prior to the 
netion of a unique personal deliverer in the form 
ot the Messinh. In certam sections of Judaism 
also, and at certain periods, when the latter ex- 
pectation grew dim, the wider hope was never 
relinquished, 

2. The OF position.—The prophets Amos, Tlosea, 
and Joel give clear expression to Messianic hopes 
for Israel and Judah, but say nothing of a personal 
Messiah. What they predict is the revived glory 
of the Davidie house (Am 91} and the retuin of 
the childien of Israel] (Tos 95). Nor does Zeph- 
amiah, in depieting the happy future that shall 
follow the Divine judgment on Isracl and the 
nations (3° ἢ, introduce at all the figure of Messiah, 
Jereniah announces the coming of a king of David's 
Ine, but) seems to think of a suceession of them 
(17" 224 83" ') 5 and Obadiah (v.*%) speaks of a 
plurahty of saviows on Mount. Zion, The same 
thought appears to be imphed im Ezk 437 458, 
and elsewhere this prophet idealizes the reign of 
David, referiing to hin as the ‘shepherd? of Is1acl 
and ‘thei primee for ever.’ In Isaiah, Micah, 
and Zechariah we meet with a great advance in 
the development of Messianic expectation. These 
prophets do not confine the blessviy to their own 
nation, and clearly bing forwaid the person of a 
particular descendant of David (ls 716 98) Mie 
oP", Zee 9 14"). The terms m which this king is 
described perfectly fit the character of the Messiah 
as that came to be recognized in Jewish theology. 

3. The Messianic idea in the Apocrypha.—N hile 
confidently predicting better times for Israel, the 
Apocrypha afford but few materials for the con- 
stiuction of the doctiine of the Messiah. Barnch, 
Tobit, and Sinrach may be noticed first as falling 
within the period between the cessation of pro- 
phecy and the commencement of the Maccabee 
revival.  Barnch comforts Jerusalem and the 
Jewish nation by the assurance of the destruction 
of their enemies, and of the return of their pro- 
gperity as a united people ‘gathered together by 
the word of the Holy One’ (42). There 18 no 
Mediator known to Baruch as accumplishing all 
this. Many of the Fathers pointed to another 
passnne (32%) as a prophecy of the Incarnation ; 
mt the words ‘afterward did she (AV the’) ap- 
pear upon earth, and was conversant with men’ 
are more properly regarded a» a personification of 
Wisdom. Tobit’s point of view Is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Tle predicts the same happiness for Israel, 


and a return to Jerusalem, there to re-establish 
with great pomp the worship of the Lord God. 
But he speaks of no vengeance to be wreaked on 
their enemies, over whom they are rather to ob- 
tain a glorious triumph in the shape of their con- 
version to Judaism (13° 11. 165), Ben Sira_ knows 
no more of a personal Messiah than either Baruch 
or Tobit. The idea of a glorious future is present 
to his mind, although he expresses himself on the 
subject with great sobriety. 116 recalls the pro- 
mises made by God to Abraham and to David 
(442 45% 47"), and looks for the return of the 
scattered Jews, for the punishment of their op- 
pressors (36), and for the breaking of ‘the 
scepties of the unrighteous’ (3018), In spite of a 
dint Messianic expectation in 44-50 that is in no 
special way connected with an individual Messiah, 
lus real interest is in the perpetuity of the Israel- 
itish people. ‘The days of Isracl,’ he says, ‘ are 
innumerable’ (37%), and ‘their glory shall not be 
blotted ont’ (4418. The only other passage we 
need refer to is one which is generally thought to 
be of later origin on account of the great contrast 
10 bears to the prevailing doctrine of the book, viz. 
48. This passage, which recalls the closing Jines 
οἱ the prophecy of Malachi, speaks of Elijah re- 
turning at the manguration of the Messianic king- 
dom, and that in such a way as to seem to imply 
that the author had hopes of living to see it all. 
But the Gr. text is obseure, and it is certainly not 
safe to conclude that he speaks of a future life. 

‘Irom the little and in part doubtful evidence 
that remaims to us, if would seem that in the 

wvivd between the Captivity and the rise of the 

Aneecabees the Messianic hope resolved itself into 
vague anticipations of a glorious and happy future, 
in wluch the presence of God would be more mani- 
fest, but of which a Messiah would form no essen- 
tial feature’ (Drummond, Jewish Messiah, p. 189). 
This is easactly the position of those modern Jews 
who say the Messiah is not a person, but an 
epoch. 

In 1 Mae. three passages have been singled out 
for discussion in this connexion :—(1) ‘ David for 
being ποι οὐ] inherited the throne of a kingdom 
for ever and ever’ (257), These words are put into 
the lips of Mattathias, and it is possible that the 
writer, without ascribing this expectation to the 
priest, of Modin, contemplated the restoration of 
the Davidic kingdom through the appearance of 
the Messiah. (2) ‘They pulled down the (dese- 
erated) altar, and Jaid up the stones in the moun- 
tain of the house in a convenient place, until there 
should come a prophet to give an answer concern- 
ing them’ (46, There is here certainly no specific 
reference to the Messiah. (3) ‘The Jews and 
priests were well pleased that Sunon should be 
their leader and high priest for ever, until there 
should arise a faithful prophet’ (14%). Although 
the absence of the article makes it difficult, to 
identify the ‘prophet’ in question with the Mes- 
sith, ‘the allusion may still fairly be regarded as 
Messianic in the general sense that the expected 
“faithful prophet” first appeared in Christ’ 
(Camb. Bible, ad loc.). In 2 Mac. there is only 
one passage of Messianic import—‘In God have 
we hope, that he will quickly have mercy upon us, 
aud gather us together out of all the earth inte 
the holy place’ (2!8). The use of ‘quickly’ secms 
to imply the expectation of the near approach 
of the Messianic kingdom. There is nothing 
in Judith beyond the mention of ‘the Day of 
Judgment,” when the Lord Almighty will take 
vengeance on the enemies of Isracl (1617), 

In the Alexandrian Wisdom of Solomoun likewise 
we mect with little that can claim to be direetly 
Messianie. We have the sume belief expressed as 
to the punishment of the enemics of God’s people, 
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and the clevalion of the latter to a position of 
supremacy, but all in very general terms (37 5). 
There is just one passage—2!-*_which has been 
often reckoned to be Messianic. It describes the 
suffering of the righteous at the hands of the 
unvodly, here and there in such language as 
makes it very natural to interpret it of the Mes- 
siah. Most probably, however, it is Israel as a 
nation that 1s spoken of here; and many of the 
expressions are to be applied rather to the present 
than to the future. In 16 and other passages 
Israel is called ὁ δίκαιος, Besides, some of the 
things said scarcely admit of Messianic applica- 
tion, e.g. ‘ Let us lie in wait for the righteous man,’ 
‘Ife is grievons unto us even to behold,’ ‘We 
were accounted of him as base metal.’? These 
expressions all point to national enmities. More- 
over, the next chapter proceeds to speak of the 
righteous in the agvreeate. It is inconceivable 
that, had the hope of a Messiah been clear to his 
own mind, this wiler would not have brought it 
forwaid mm an unmistakable way in his references 
to the glorious kingdom awaiting the godly (5"). 
At the same time it may be conceded to Ewald 
that ‘this work should, ... in consideration of 
its cential idea and ultimate purpose, be reckoned 
among the Messianic productions’ (δέ. ν. p. 
4841). 

With the eaception of the material supplied by 
2 (4) E-dras, which is dealt, with below, this sums 
up what the Apocrypha contum with regaid to 
the doctrine of the Messiah; and certainly αἰ, 1s 
impossible to claim anything in the way of de- 
velopment here. Indeed, ‘in the post-Ixilian time 
the limitation of Mesmanie apprehension to OT 
forms becomes again much greater than with 
Jeremiah and Deutero-Isaiah’ (Richi, Alessiani 
Prophecy, p. 231). 

4. Transformation of Messianie hopes into A poea- 
Typtee wdeas.—In the post-exilie period the ancient 
Messianic promises gradually assumed a new aspect. 
The Apocalyptic presentation of the Messinh-bope 
appears fur the first tame in the Book of Daniel, 
which seems to have formed the model of most. of 
the subsequent literature beating this name. The 
work dates from the Maceabenn struggle against 
the tyrannical attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(the ‘little horn’ of eh. 7) to suppress Judaism by 
force. Its aim is to revive the courage of the 
Jewish people. This it seeks to do by pointing 
them to the splendid example of religious con- 
staney set by the herves of « former age (1-6), and 
to the glorious destiny awaiting them m the tuture 
(7-12). It deals with the restoration of Israel, and 
the victorious establishment of the worship of J” 
under a Davidic prince, but with a wealth ot detail 
that is new, mr with a 1eference of the facets to 
the history of the four peat nations which in 
succession ruled the world. The hingdom of God 
is represented as the fifth and Jast monarchy 
(246). the final econsumniustion of the Divine pur- 
poses to which the whole series of 1evolutions, 
political and religious, consecutively lead up. 1 
will be preceded hy the Abonunation of Desolation 
(951 124), the culminating point im (he caicer of the 
transgressors (8%), This will continue for a fixed 
period, and then the last and vilest. of the heathen 
powers will be crushed by the special interposition 
of the Most High, who will transter the dominion 
to His saints (718). ‘Fhe glorious deliverance will 
be signalized by a partial resurrection of the dead, 
of whom some shall mse to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt (127). So 
shall be inaugurated the Messiah's kingdom, which 
shall extend to all nations and never be destioyed 
(71:2). Some think there is here no trace of the 
Messiah, and that the person in human form who 
appears in the vision of Dn 7 is merely the per- 
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sonification of Israel, as the four animals are 
the personification of the four empires; but the 
majority of scholais asciibe to him a supernatural 
character (cf. article SON OF MAN in vol. iv. 
Ρ. 583f.). In any case, the Messianic idea ap- 
ears here in a more precise form than in ἴσασι. 
nstead of vague predictions of a prosperous 
future, there is a definite date assigned to the 
downfall of Isracl’s enemies, and to the assump- 
tion by the chosen people of universal dominion. 
Those who have fallen victims to persecution will 
not be without their reward ; they will be raised 
up to share in the glories of the Messianic era. 

Subsequent Apocalyptic writers follow the Book 
of Daniel in connecting the advent of the Messiah 
with the general development of human history, 
although they differ from αὖ and from one another 
in ther mode of mapping if out. Sometimes it 15 
divided simply into the period preceding and that 
following the Messiah’s coming ; sometimes into 
thiee periods of 1000 yenrs. The Testaments of 
the ‘Twelve Patuaichs (Levi 17 f.) speak of seven 
weeks, Enoch of ten weeks, and the Sibyline Or, 
(2) of ten generations. Other books, however, 
represent the time of the Messiah’s advent as 
known only to God (2 Es 67). Already in Daniel 
the enemies of God's chosen people are supported 
by the rebel angels (1086 721), and in the later 
literature their last and greatest, enemy is repre- 
sented, uot only as a pagan hing but as the prince 
oj demons, leading all the hosts of evil against the 
Messiah. Some other notable developments occ, 
such as the preparation of the way of the Lord by 
the reappearance not only of Elijah as in Malach, 
but also of Moses, Isaiah, and Jeremiah; the 
dating in mystieal numbers of the main events 
that usher in the Messianic era; a resurrection 
of the just (qualifyime Dn 127; cf. Jos, Ant. XVII. 
ιν. ὁ, 2.1 VIL 1 4); the giving of a new law for 
the whole world (Sib, On. 3°"); and the mil- 
Jennium, or reign of the Messiah on earth for 1000 
years, These elements sufliciently distinguish the 
apocalypses from the ancient Heb. prophecies. ‘To 
speak more generally, the former are diflerentiated 
fiom the Jatter by their almost purely tianseen- 
dental character, and by the wider sweep of their 
horizon. Hi the essential features of the picture 
ue the same as in the prophetic writings, the 
main interest is shifted from the present to the 
fuimre, and the canvas is enlarged. There is 
greater precision, more fulness of detail, and bolder 
colourmg. ΠΗ gradual transformation of Mes- 
siume hopes into apoenlyptic behets was the neces- 
sary consequence of the political situation in 
fsrach As each new crisis overtook them, a way 
had to he found of reconciling the prophetic pro- 
mises with present misfortunes. 

But there is an element in Jewish Apocalyptic 
Hiterature which forbids us to regard it as a mere 
e\tensiou of OT Messianic teaching. Foreign in- 
fluence is clearly traceable in such ideas as those 
of τὸ partial resurrection, ἃ millennial reign, ete. 
And in this instance the external impulse was not 
Creek, but Persian. Between Hellentsm are 
Jewish Apocalyptic there is no aflinity: the one 
conceived the golden age as past, the other as 
futme. In the atmosphere of Alexandiian Juda- 
isin the Messianic hope lost its vitality, and resoly ed 
itself inte little else than a plulosophy of human 
betterment from the point of view of religion and 
morals. On the other hand, apocalyptic behets 
are closely associated with Babylonia under the 
Persian rule. The seene of the Book ot Daniel, 
in which they were first) propounded, is laid in 
Babylon, and the Pal. Apocrypha show that it 
Was among the Jews who either as returned exiles 
or as eilizens had intimate relations with Baby- 
lon that these views found acceptance. Moceover, 
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the sacred writings of the Persians (ον πε, 
ete.) speak of the coming of a deliverer in the Jast 
days, of the overthrow of the enemies of Ormazd, 
and the consequent establishment of an cia ot 
happiness analogous to that contemplated im the 
Messianic expectation of the Jews The τὸ- 
seinblanee extends even to such details as the 
idea of a tiith monarchy, the resurrection of the 
dead, the mullenmial ren of the saviour, ete, 
Not that. these elements were simply adapted by 
the Jews as an addition to their own Messiatuc 
hopes by way of supplementing and completing 
them. In no ease does the resemblance amount. 
to identity, and on certain pomts, as, e.g., that of 
the final restoration of the wicked, the Persian 
doctrme was distinctly rejected by the Jews. 
This again influenced ther views of the resur- 
rection, Which they conceived as parGial and not 
universal, The Persian elements traceable m the 
Jewish beliefs of the period merely show that, in 
the fresh mterpretation of ancient documents im- 
duced by their changing cneumstances, the Jews 
were influenced by the recollection of something 
analogous in Mazdeism. 

We have at ypreal specimen of Jewish Apocalyptic 
in the Book of Enoch. Difhoult: critaeal questions 
arise With reference to this strange and interesting 
book,—questions of date, authorship, and constitn- 
ent-elements, -butitus unnecessary tor our purpose 
to diseuss them. (See the general and special In- 
troductions im Charles ed.) Two well-miauked see- 
tions of the book treat of the Messianic expectation, 
viz, the ἀμ πον (87-73) and the Dremu ΕΝ 
(83-90). The date assigned by Chaales to the latter 
seetion 1s B.C. 166-161, or a little later than Daniel. 
The work of a Hasidean in fall syinpathy with the 
Maceabiean insurrection, τῷ contami two visions, 
of δ ἢν the fast deals with the yudement of the 
Deluge, and the second gives a bid’s-cye view of the 
entire course of tuinan history from the Creation 
down to the establishment of the Messinh’s hing- 
dom. In the fist vision no attempt is made to 
explain the onein of human sin. ~~ Accordme to 
the representation of the writer, the judgment that 
first fell upon the world was caused by the sin ol 
the rebel angels, and not by that of man. In the 
second vision, Which enipleys a symbolism akin to 
that of the Book of Daniel, special stress is 116 
upon the distresstul condition of Israel after the 
Kaile, ‘This ts aseribed to the faithlessness of the 
seventy shepherds, who wickedly destroyed those 
whom God entrusted to thei care (89!) But πὶ 
the midst of this oppression, from the party of the 
Hasidawans and in the person of Judas Maceabeus 
(the ‘sieat horn? of 90°), there will avise a deliverer 
whose sword shall destroy their enemies, God 
Himself shall appear, and the earth shall swallow 
them up (90°), Then will ensue the pidement of 
the fallen watchers, the shepherds, and the apostate 
Jews, who will be cast into a hery abyss (G08! ), 
Thus will be followed by the settime up of the new 
Jerusem, the conversion of the remanent Gentiles, 
and their submission to ἔχ 0} (90%), the resuriee- 
tion of those who have succumbed to peisecution, 
and the gathering of the dispersed of Israel (9005). 
Finally, the Messiah (‘a white bullock’) will 
apped (007) 5 all the saints will be changed mto 
lis dikeness, and God will rejoice over them (06). 
We have here fthe Messiah comimne forth tiom the 
bosom of the community. THe isa man only, but 
yet a glorified man, and superior to the community 
fiom which he springs. So far as he is aman only, 
he may be regarded as the prophetic Messtilt as 
opposed to the Apocalyptic Messiah of the Simih- 
tudes, and yet he is not truly the prophetic Mes- 
sith; for he has absolutely no function to perform, 
and he does not appear till the world’s history is 
finally closed. Accordingly, his presence here must 
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be accounted for purely through literary reminis- 
cence, and the hope of the Messiah must be re- 
gaided as practically dead at this period. The 
writer felt no need of such a personality so long as 
the nation had such a chief as Judas Maccabweus’ 
(Charles, Jntrod. p. 30 1.). 

δ The Messucnee idea, in later Palestinian books. 
—The Book of Jubilees (written, according to 
Chailes, BC. 195-105), This work is distinguished 
hy the sphitnalty of its description of the Messi- 
ame kingdom, although the person of the Messiah, 
whom the writer expects to arise trom Judah, is 
alluded to only onee (3118). 1t is neither strictly 
apoealy ptic in torm, nor cluefly concerned with the 
subject of the Messianic hope. Only two οἱ thiee 
pussaves are of importance tor our purpose. Ch. 1 
speaks of the day when the sanctuary of God will 
he established i the midst of Israel for ever and 
ever. Conected by reproof, the people will abandon 
theiridolatry. Atte: having been dispersed among 
the heathen, the penitent Israchtes will be gathered 
into one, and cad will come and dwell among them. 
On the setting up of the Messianic hingdom, ‘the 
heavens and theearth? ... Sand all the luminaries 
shall be renewed? (13. This idea of the gradual 
transformation of nature as well as man appears 
to have heen taken from Mazdeism (Sodet blom, La 
Vee Dutiae εἰ ἀρνὸς le Ma.deisme, γγ, 204). In eh, 
23 the death of Abraham at the age of 175 years 
pives oceasion for some reference to the duration 
of human life, and this again leads the waiter to 
portray in glowing colonts the trtare viessitudes 
of Ismael. By reason of sin the infant of three 
weeks will look Like acentenaran But they wall 
heoin to renounee the sins of thei tathers, and 
then their days will giadually lengthen to a 
thousand years, and the servants of the Lord twill 
geam pursue their enemies. In another passace 
versal cmpue is promiscd to hinges of Jacob's 
line (115... "Phe statement that Τὰ will be short 
until the day of the Great Judeiment. (234) seems 
to indicate that the writer conceives the Judgment 
as intervening at the pomt when after protracted 
trial a πον veneration peniteutly kisses the rod. 
This marks the rise of the Messnuue era. Sd ubilees 
will pass away, however, betore a perfectly pure 
ΤΆΤ ΟἹ shall dwell im quict throughout the Jand.* 

We must neat take account ot the Sraditudes of 
[00 }ν (ehs, 37-71), whieh Charles refers to ΤῊ ΟῚ 
O5- SQ. PFlis work exhibits the eenuine religious 
spirit of dudsism. The Messianic doctrine in par- 
ticular finds here unique expression, Dealing with 
the old problem, How can the temporary tanimph 
of wiekedness comist with the justice of God Ὁ the 
writer finds the answer in aw comprehensive es 1ew 
of the world’s history trom the fist begmninges of 
evil down to the tinal extrication wrought by the 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom. Has 
method 1s strictly apocalyptic. Men were led 
astiay by the watchers, lit became subject to 
Satan (549. Alter this sinners deny the Lord of 
splits (38%), and the mighty oppress God's elect 
children (62°), But the Son of Man along with 
the Head of Days will appear tor judgment, Pan. 
ishment will be meted out to the fallen angels (548), 
the Lings and the mighty (68"), and the godless (38% 
ete.), and ‘unrighteousness will disappear as ἃ 
shidow? trom the earth (495. Heaven and earth 
will be transiormed (454), and the eleet will live in 
the hieht of eternal lite (555. The Elect One will 
dwell among them, and ‘with that Son of Man 
will they eat and lic down and 1ise up for ever and 
ever’ (622), Most frequently the Messiah is desig- 

* While Charles vdnnts that this 192 correct, statement of the 
ease fv Mus correetis handed down and to be taken literally,’ 
he argucs that the view that the Final Judgement precedes the 
Μοολι αὐτὸ kingdom ts preeludcd by the writer's conception of 


this kingdom as ‘a graduat and progressive transformation. 
Cf. the same wiiter’s note on Zu, 
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nated ‘the Elect One’ (40° 457 cte.), but also ‘the 
Righteous One’ (37%), ‘the Anointed? (4819 524), and 
‘the Son of Man’ (46° 48 οἴ). His pre-exist- 
ence seems to be affirmed in 487°, This is a solitary 
instance of religious speculation on the part of this 
Apocalyptic writer ; and certainly it is rare to find 
in a Pal. work ot pre-Christian date such a union of 
the Messianic idea with the Logos doctiine of Alex- 
andrian and the Wisdom doetiine of Pal. Judaism. 
It probably appealed to him, however, as ‘the fittest 
means of preserving intact the religious content of 
the Messianic idea’ (Langen, Judenthim, p. 414). 
In the Svmilitudes the Messiah appears as (1) 
Prophet and teacher. Wisdom is poured out like 
water before him (49!'); its secrets stream forth 
fiom his mouth (515) He is the last and highest 
embodiment of the spirit of prophecy (49'), and the 
revealer of all that is hidden (40. (2) Vindicator 
and ruler of the righteous. Le has been revealed 
to the elect (627), and will be a staff to the righteous 
(18). He preserves their lot, and is the avenge: 
of their life (15. They shall have the earth for 
their dwelling-place (515) ; He will abide over them 
(62") 5 and their faces will be lighted up with joy 
(515. (3) Judge. The writer’s spiritual concep- 
tion of the Messianic idea comes out specially im 
connexion with the judicial function assigned to 
him. The Lord of spintsa has chosen the Messinh 
as judce (494), For this work he is fitted by reason 
of lus perfect. righteousness (467). No matter by 
What death they have perished, all the righteous 
will be raised by him to life again (51! 015), and 
no evil shall stand in his presence (4935. He pos- 
sesses the spnit of might. (195), and rules over all 
(62%), All judgment is committed unto him, and 
he will sit on the throne of his glory (45° 697). 
Fhe consequences of judgment are presented in 
45,1. In the transformed heaven and earth no 
place will be left for sinners. Azazel and all his 
assocnites he will jndeve (5). On all men and 
angels, good as well as bad, he will pronounce 
sentence (615), and in his presence falsehood will 
be impossible (191 62) Whlule the writer thus 
holdly represents the Messiah as the superuatural 
Son of Man, clothed with the attributes of Deity 
and separating the righteous from the wieked, αὖ 
is noteworthy that, like other pre-Chiistian Jewish 
authors, he knows nothing of a Seerond Advent. 
The Messiah is spoken of simply as the delivetrer 
of the riehteous, the helt of the Gentiles (484), 
and the judge of the world, and his whole activity 
is connected with a single appearance. ‘This may 
help to explain the fact that to the later Judaism, 
and even to the first Christian disaples, a suflering 
Messiah seemed a contradiction in terms. Rather, 
it was thought, must the Messiah on his comic 
‘abide for ever? (Jn 1284), in heeping with the 
view alieady presented in Enoch ot tis single and 
continnal presenve upon earth. 

That the Messianic expectation grew stronger 
as the end of the Jewish State drew near is evi- 
denced hy the Psalms ot Solomon, a coilection of 
18 psalms breathing the spmt of OT poetry, and 
dating trom the early years Οἱ the Roman supre- 
macy in Palestine (bc. 70-40). Of these poems, 
Which are of Phatisaie authorship, only two (17 
and 18) give expression to such hopes. The writer 
bluikingly combines the thought of God Himself 
hang the King of Ismael (17!) with that ot an 
endless Davidic monarchy (175). Atter recalling 
the beginnmes of royalty in Israel, and bewailing 
the havoe wrought by the stranger (?— Pompey), 
he pleads with God tor their restoiation under 
‘a son of David’ (1173. dle then goes on to 
dexcribe the person of the future Messianic king, 
on which he lays greater stress than his prede- 
cessors (Daniel, Sirach, etc.). ‘This ruler will 
gather again the holy people, over whom he will 
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reign in rightcousness (17°), The heathen (1725 
27-81) and the ‘ prond sinners,’ ἐν. the Hasmonivans 
(vv. 41), will be driven from the inheritance 
usurped by them. The subject nations will come 
to a purified Jerusalem to bring her wearied 
children as gifts, and to see the glory of the Lord 
(17820), Flimself without sin (174), there is no 
unrighteousness in his days, tor all are saints, and 
then king is the Lord’s Anointed (17%). Ordinary 
methods of warfare he will not resort to (1137), but 
will sinite the earth with the word of his mouth 
(17). ‘The period of his dominion is limited : ‘ho 
shall not faint all his days.’ Such is the beauty 
of the king of Isracl, and happy are they who are 
born in lus days (17 187. This bright expecta- 
tion of a Messiah in face of the triumph of the 
Roman ams shows that the downfall of the 
national dynasty was Inarked by a distinct revival 
of Messiuue hopes. ‘The writer contiasts the evils 
of the present with the glorieus future awaiting 
Israel when they shall have returned to God. The 
Messianic idea, is treated, however, more with 
reference to its bearing on the earthly prospects 
of the Imaclitish people than is the case in Enoch, 
and it is very doubttul whether the supernatural 
εὐ, all enters into the poet’s conception of his hero. 
While there is no secularization of the Messianic 
iden, the future king is represented as David's 
successor upon the earthly throne (11. 18°), 

At the commencement of the Christian era the 
Messianic idea in its spiritual significance had 
faded Jargely from the popular mind, Τὺ was in 
truth the secularization of this idea that led to 
the crucifixion of Jesus. A Messiah of another 
soi, was wanted. This feeling found its strongest 
manifestation in the fanaticism of the Zealots, 
who, on the principle that God had already (under 
the Maccabees) delivered Tsrael trom the yoke of a 
great heathen empire, continually fomented rebel- 
lion aginst the power of Rome. At the opposite 
pole fiom this was the exclusively spiritual concep- 
tion of Messianie propheey which had become the 
specinity of apoealyptie authors. Both of these 
elements originally entered into the Messianic 
ilea, but giadually they came to be sharply dis- 
ἀπο ἡ, 

du the Assumption of Moses, written according 
to Chiles A.D. 7-30, but doubtless embodying 
views current Gefore its composition, the Jewish 
lawerver recounts to Joshua the future history of 
the nation down to Messianie times, The work 1s 
apocalyptic, and gives capression to the Messiani¢ 
idea ou its purely religions side. There is no 
mention of any victory over the heathen. |The 
writer abandons the hope of an earthly Messiah,* 
smd sume would even detect hostalhty to Chis hope 
in the statement that ‘the Eternal God alone... 
will appear to punish the Gentiles’ (107). In the 
beantitul passage forming ch. 10 there is nothing 
beyond an ardent expectation that J” will manifest 
Huuselt tor the punishment of their enemies and 
the salvation of the chosen people. The theo- 
cratic hingdom, which will be preceded by a day 
of repentance (1), will extend to ‘the whole crea- 
tion’ (10'). The dominion of the devil shall have 
an end, and Israel’s enemies shall be punished 
by the hands of the angel (Michael), 10° % God 
will also exalt) Israel to heaven (10%), whence they 
shall joyfully behold their enennes m Ge(henna).F 

The trend of Jewish Messianic expectation just 
before and atter the destruction of Jermsuem by 
the Romans is exlibited an the Apocalypses of 
Baruch and 2 (4) Esdras, ‘These two writings 


* nlgenfeld’s identification of ‘Taso’ (9!) with the Messiah is 
purely arbitrary Cf volo mn p diab 

f Accarding to the conjecture of Charles, who for ἐν γῇ (sin 
ἴδ)» 41) reads wn Gehenna, and thus certamly gets a better 
sense, 
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have so many affinities that some have recarded 
them as from the same hand; but, according to 
the most recent scholarship as represented by 
Kabisch and Charles, they are composite works 
derived from several authors. Baruch reflects the 
Judaisin of the latter half of the Ist. cent. A.D. 
The Messianic portions, which present. an opti- 
mustic view of the earthly prospects of Israel, scem 
to have been written prior to A.b. 70. They are 
three in number—(1) 27-304. The comme tribula- 
tion, Which will fall into twelve periods, will ex- 
tend to the whole earth, and the eneniues of Israel 
will be destroyed. After that the Messiah will 
appear, and the surviving “remnant? wall feed not 
only on the flesh of animals and the fruits of the 
eurth, but on manna trom the skies Jt will be 
atime of plenty, of marvels, and of joy. At the 
end of his reign the Messiah ‘ will return in glory’ 
to heaven. (2) 36-40. Four successive world- 
cinpires antagonistic to Zion will rise and perish. 
When the last and most tenible of these (Rome) 
is ripe for destruction, hen will be revealed ‘the 
principate of my Messiah, which is like the 
fountains and the vine, and when it is revealed 
it, will root. out the multitude of his host.’ The 
Jast surviving leader (?= Pompey) will be put to 
death by timy Messiah. whose reign will endure 
for ever, until the world of corruption is at an 
end. Here the Messiah plays a more active part 
than in the former section, the protection of Isracl 
and the overthrow of thet) enemics being repre- 
sented as his sole work. (3) 53-74. In this section, 
which magnifies the Law while expressing the 
popular Messianic expectation, the writer divides 
the history of the wold into twelve periods of evil 
(black waters) and good (bright waters) alternately, 
followed by a period of woes (the last and blachest 
waters). To these sueceeds the Messiah's hingdom 
(the bright. lightning). He will judge the nations, 
sparing those who have not. trodden down the seed 
of Jacob, but slaying the enemies of Israel. He 
will then continue to sit on the throne of his 
kingdom, and all tribulation will vanish betore 
the universal joy, 

The representation of 2 (4) Esdras (written, 
according tu Schurer, in the reien of Domitian, 
A.D. 81-96), while of the same spnitnal type, is 
marked by some striking peenjiauties of ifs own. 
Among the Jews hitherto the thought of a glorified 
Messiah had been universally prevalent, but pseudo- 
Kvra speaks of him as dying after an activity of 400 
years, and says nothing of his resurrection. After 
the death of Chnst, the world, he says, shall re- 
lapse into primeval silence for seven days, ‘so that 
no man shall remain.’ Then the new world shall 
be ushered in, the earth shall restore its dead, 
and the Most High shall be revealed upon the seat 
of judgment (7>"). In contrast. to the view pre- 
sented in the Assumption of Moses, this writer 
not only sharply distinguishes the Messiah from 
J” Himself, but also vives a figurative delmeation 
of his person, He is described as a hon rising up 
out of the wood and rebuking the eagle (ie. im- 
yerial Nome) for her unrighteousness. While he 
1a8 been hept by the Most High unto the end in 
order to condemn the Romans, the rest of the 
Jewish people shall live happily under his sway 
until the Day of Judgment (1227) Again he is 
pietured as a man coming up from the midst of 
the sea, and flying with the clouds of heaven (13%). 
Plante Jnmself upon a great mountain (the 
emblem of Zion), he encounters a mighty host. who 
have gathered themselves against him from the 
four winds of heaven, and destroys them by the 
flaming breath of his lips. Coming down from the 
mountain, he then calls to him another and ‘ peaco- 
able’ multitude (the ten tribes). These figures, it 
Is expluned, we used of ‘tls my sou" (13%); and, 
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although it is not easy to deduce from them a 
very concrete dovtiine of the Messiah’s person, 
one or two points are sufliciently clear. The writer 
dissociates himself from the view current in the 
Judaism of his time: according to him, the Mes- 
siah Is in no sense an earthly king. At the same 
time it. is plain, from the representation he fives 
of him as dying, that he does not conceive him as 
possessing essential Deity. Neither is he depicted 
as an ordinary man: he comes up out of the sea, 
‘as it were the likeness of ἃ man,’ and flies with 
the clouds of heaven. <As fire melts wax, so his 
voice burns those that hear it (133). It would 
therefore seem that in this apocalypse the Messiah 
15 conceived as a created being of a quite peculiar 
kind, who appears as a man among men for the 
destruction of Jehoval’s enemies and the restora- 
tion of Lis people, although not as an earthly 
wtentate The Most High has reserved him for 
Jone (15%), untal the moment appointed for his 
coming. ‘No man upon earth can see my son, 
οἱ those that be with him, but in the time of his 
day’ (1355). Then he shall be revealed (738), and 
his appearance will herald that revolution which 
shall destroy the power of Rome and bring together 
the scattered tribes of Israel. 

It is clear fiow the Shemonch ‘Esreh— the chief 
prayer which it was the duty of every Israelite to 
repeat thrice daily, and which, although it attained 
its final form only after A.D. 70, must be considered 
much more anvient as to its groundwork—that the 
hopes expressed in these apocalypses were cherished 
by the nation as a whole. Prayer is offered for the 
gathering of the dispersed, the rebuilding of Jeru- 
stlem, the revival of the Davidic kingdom, and the 
restoration of the snerificial service. 

6. The Messianic expectation in ITellenistic 
Judaism. —T{ in Palestine the hope associated 
with the advent of the ideal Davidie king had not 
altogether waned in presence of the political and 
religious liberty enjoyed under the Hasmoniwan 
dynasty, the people were at least content to wait 
for the rise of a new prophet (1 Mac 14). But 
in Egypt, where they were stil under Gentile 
dominion, the Jews seem to have cherished more 
warmly the hope of a Messianic deliverance, Thus 
about B.C. 140 the oldest Jewish portions of the 
Sibylline Oracles predict the approach from the 
Kast of a God-sent hing, who will take venyeance 
on his adversaries, and imake war to cease through- 
out the earth. Leathen opposition to the temple 
will collapse undcr the stroke of the Lnmortal, 
whose children will live in peace and quictness 
under the protection of His hand. At sight of 
this the Gentiles shall accept God's law, and bring 
gitts to the temple. So shall be inaugurated the 
ieign of peace. God will set up an eternal hing- 
dom over all mankind, with Jerusalem as its 
central seat, und under the just: sway and judicial 
contiol of the prophets (3-4) Although the 
Messiah is not mamed, and although the main 
stress of the prophecy is laid on the triumph of the 
Law, the introduction of the figure of the Messianic 
king into the writer's delineation of the future is 
nevertheless very significant in view of the abstract 
spiritualism atleeted by Alexandrian Judaism ¢ene- 
rally, and already traceable in the LAX. No less 
remarkable is it that even a speculative moralist 
hike Philo, in his delineation of the happimess in 
store for the rightcous, should avail himself of the 
image of the Messianic king. According to this 
writer, all adherents of the Law will be liberated 
‘at a given sign on one day.’ Led by a Divine 
appeara‘ice, visible only to the delivered, they will 
rebuild the ruined cities, and the desert will be 
fertilized (de Hasecr. 8-9). On their deliverance 
the dispersed Israelites will stream together to a 
certain place. the indcliniteness here is probably 
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due to a spiritualizing in Philo’s mind of the Zion 
of the prophets. The coming cra will be signal- 
ized by the tamencss of wild heasts (de Pramas 
ct Penis, 15th); by the saints bloodless victory 
in battle [‘ Then, says the prophecy (Nu 247, LXX), 
aman who goes to battle and makes war shall go 
forth and subdue great and populous nations, God 
Himself sending help to His saints’ (26. 16)]; by 
the blessing of physical health and strenyth (17- 
18); and by that of wealth and prosperity (20). 
Athough there is here no express mention of ἡ 
versonal Messiah, the latter is nevertheless clearly 
indicated in the warrior who subdues great nations. 
The use of sueh language, alien as it is to Philo’s 
general point of view, is a proof of the prevalence 
of the Messianic idea in his tame. [ᾧ is more after 
his manner to lay stress upon the liberating power 
of virtue, and this he contrives to do, without, how- 
ever, altogether excluding the activity of the Logos 
as a fundamental factor in the future salvation. 
The Hellenistic sympathies of Josephus are ap- 
parent in his treatinent of the Messiame idea. He 
studiously 1gnores it. Only in two passages of lus 
writings docs it find the faintest eapression., In 
recording Daniel’s interpretation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream he declines to explain the meaning 
of the stone which was eut out of the mountain 
and destroyed the image (Dn 2”), on the ground 
that as a jiustorian he is not concerned with the 
futme (dat. x. x. 4. Again, in remarkiny upon 
the fulfilment of several of Balaam’s predictions, 
he takes no account of the Messianic prophecy in 
Nu 24!) but merely adds: *‘ One may easily guess 
that the rest will have ther completion in’ due 
time’ (fné. Iv. vi. 5). No further evidence is 
required to show that in his presentation of Jewish 
history the Messinnic ΒΟ ΠΡῊΝ ol the OT are 
dchberately ignored. When he says of Jesus, 
‘this is the Christ’? (4aé. xvi in. 8), all he 
menus to convey 1s that He was popularly τὸ- 
garded as the Jewish Messiah. Certainly, the 
woids do not contain the confession of his own 
faith. That he had personally abandoned (if im- 
decd he ever understood) the Messianic hope is 
clear fiom his declaration to lis fellow-countsy men 
at the seee of derusalem that Rome was invineible, 
and that God had now given the dominion to Italy 
(BJ ν. ix. 3%), a8 well as from his impudent trans- 
ference of τῦ to the rule of Vespasian (2 VI. v. 4). 
After the Exile the doctrme of the Messianic 
expectation appears to have assumed two very 
different. torms—one in Palestine, and the other 
in Eevypt. The increased clearness of (he pro- 
tens doctrine had been accompauied m Palestine 
yy an increased departure trom the tine under- 
standing of the seriptural pond in In the pre- 
vailing popular conception the religions charaeter 
of the Messiah was overlooked. Men either thought 
of him as a temporal prince, or lost sight of the 
personal element altogether in their anticipation 
of a temporal kingdom, ‘The theocratic views of 
the people made τῷ impossible for them to separate 
the thoucht of the Messiah from that of a vietoti- 
ous carthly hing, and caused them to cling to the 
political idea till it was finally extinguiaed in the 
ashes of the Holy City. * In Keypt the ductime 
had a different history. [f the notion of a Messiani¢ 
ruler did not cease to be popnlarly contemplated, no 
place at all was eiven to a visible Messiah in the 
Jewish - Alexandrian philosophy. © Where Philo 
does introduce the figure of the Messianie king, 
this is done purely as a concession to the popular 
sentiment, and not because it falls in with his 
ethical view. The conception of the Alexandrian 
plilosophers was wholly ideal, and exclusive of 
personal Messianic activity. The Law and wis- 


“See the author's From the Hae to the Advent (Clark's 
Handbook Series), p, 175. 
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dom were all the Messiah they wished. No other 
view would square with their philosophical system, 
which did not favour the concrete and visible side 
of things. This was the opposite extreme of the 
development in Palestine, and it is nut improbable 
that what yet remained of true Messianic hope in 
the latter country was due to the tenacity with 
which their brethren in Kevpt clung to the mys- 
tical eonception of the Messiame deliverance. 

ἡ. Peeuluritees of the liter Wessuente hape.— 
From the situation as broadly reflected in’ Pales- 
tine and in Egypt it is clear that the hope of a 
Lrneht future, which formed an mtecral part of the 
ichyious conserousness of Israel, assumed various 
wspeets in diflerent minds and at diflerent: periods 
of the national development. Particularly note- 
woilhy are sume well-mathed points of contrast 
between the older and the later Messianie hope. 
These have been well stated by Schurer ΧΡ αὶ, 
ii. p. 12011), whom we here follow. (1) Upon the 
whole, (he former contemplated nothing more than 
the advent ob better times, when a ράσο nation 
under a wise and just Davidie king should occupy 
a place of power and influence, and enjoy all the 
blessings of peace and prosperity. (2) While the 
former was almost entirely national, the latter 
growinely assed an individual character. Every 
pious Jew would share in the glory of the future 
hanedom, and for this end the righteous dead 
would be raised to life again. (3) The former did 
nol. vo beyond the cirele of earthly circumstances, 
whereas the latter conceives the future salvation 
wus transcending the sphere of the present. (4) 
In later tiames, and in the hands of the seribes, 
the Messianic hope assumed « more scholastse 
form than mi the earlier prophetic days. ‘The 
poetic imave was stiflened into dogma’ in & way 
not possible so long as the Messianic expectation 
was a living teahty. While this characterization 
is broadly true, τῷ τὸ to be remembered that * even 
in later tames the old hope of a glorious future for 
the nation mamtained the supremacy. This forms, 
even in the later view of the future, the determin. 
ing wround-plan of the picture. And just as upon 
this foundation the charactenistic peculiarities of 
ile later view have stronger or weaker influence, 
and ynoduce this or that alteration, is the old 
nace now more now Tess, now in one way now 
in nother, specially modified and supplemented? 
(1.10 αι. ii. p. 135). 

δι. Question as to the retrogression of the Mes- 
“αι adea during the post-Prophetw period.-—Was 
there a break in the development of this doctrine ? 
Tid the distinctively Messianic hope disappear 
with the cessation of prophecy, to be revived only 
with the advent of Christianity? It would be 
Wions to suppose that it ever became absolutely 
extinet. In order to this the Prophetic books of 
the OT must have perished, and the synagogues 
must: have been closed. Neither of these things 
had happened. Even in the darkest days there 
vet remaimed some carnest souls who clung to the 
old trath and tried to revive it. [δ is, however, 
undeniable that the expectation of a personal 
Messiah went greatly down after the Prophets 
were silent. The bope of a bright future tor 
Tn1ael never wavered, yet there was a very strong 
disposition no longer to associate it with the 
raining of an ideal Davidie hing to the thnone. 
Mor many, the Prophetic picture of such a hing 
had lost its first attractiveness They had waited 
for him long enough, and he had not appeared. 
Thus among the @real, mass of the Jewish people 
there was no living faith ina personal Messiah at 
the time when the Apocrypha were composed, 
What was the reason of this 1etrogression? So 
far as we can judge, it was due to two considera- 
tions—(1) ‘The hope of the Jews was ἃ distant 
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hope. It was in hooks—that was all. They took 
for granted that there would be no ereat realiza- 
tion of it in then time, and looked upon the living 
realities of Divine pince as contined to the past 
and the iuture. Such want of heart mamitested 
in regard to this great cential doctiine was neces- 
sarily a ciushing blow to the national develop- 
ment. (2) Their hope was a political hope. The 
transient glory of the Maecabwan period eave a 
measure of relivious life, but any further dehver- 
ance that was Jonged for was rather alone the 
same lines. §The speedy taumph of the Mace- 
cabecs satisfied for ἃ time the axpnations of the 
people ; and a longer period of suflering and dis- 
appointment was needed to develop the hope of a 
Messiah into a passion among the masses of the 
nation, and into a doctrine in the schools of the 
learned’? (Drummond, Jewesh Alesseth, p. 269). 
The hopes centied on the Hasmonwean_ princes 
were gindually seen to be delusive, and im the 
stingele for supremacy between a secularized 
hierachy and the Phaiusces or party of the Law 
the people took the side of the latter. Turnmg 
from all human kingship, they looked for deliver- 
ance to the king whom J” Himself would raise up 
from David’s line. That in the time of Christ this 
hope was generally prevalent 18 manifest liom the 
Gospels. It had been abundantly proved that the 
kinedom of Ged could not pertect itself under the 
restrictions of an earthly State. But that stone 
which the builders rejected was soon to hecome 
the head of the corner im the prophetic building ; 
and in the person and work of Jesus as Messiah 
the true sphitual idea of the Divine kingdom was 
to arise and prevail. 

vi. MsSCHATOLOGY. —In the OT, eschatolovical 
doctrine appears in a very undeveloped form, and, 
though it cannot. he said to occupy a large place in 
the Apocrypha either, there is yet enough rn these 
post-canoment books to show that m= the period 
alter the Exile there was a much clearer appre- 
hension of a future Ife than there had been in 
the emlier stages of the nation’s history. It is, 
however, in the Apocalyptic Hterature of the 
two centuries preceding the Christian era that the 
most marked development in eschatology is met 
with. In these works the inherent. importance of 
the subject, connected as it was with the Mes- 
nanic hope, combined with the Jewish fondness 
for elaborate and fantastic presentation of truth 
to give it a foremost place. 

1. The OT position.- -By many scholars (Stade, 
Schwally, Charles) the eschatological ideas of the 
early Hebrews are traced to the ancestor wo1ship 
of Senutie beathenism = However this may be, it 
1s celtain that in the Mosaic lecistation the out- 
look ts confined to the present sphere of existence : 
Virtue is rewarded, and vice punished, during tlias 
life. Both in pre-Mosuc and in Mosaic times, 
however, the view that) death does not end the 
conscious life of all had taken possession of the 
popular rind, It comes out. in connexion with 
the translations of Knoch (Gn 5") and Ehyah 
(21K 2"), although πο ΠῚ is here conceived 
asa possibility only dor soul and body toeether, 
previous to death, and not aiter it. The thoneli. 
of Jehovah's power 1estoring the dead though 
human instrumentality (1X 17", 2K 4%), which 
is of later occurrence, απὸ implies the thouelt of 
a tuture life. According to the Heb. conception, 
death does not mean absolute extinction. Although 
the dead person does notin any real sense bve, he 
still subsists. He descends into Sheol, a dreary 
1ecion of darkness (Job 107), aland ot silence and 
forgetfulness (Ps Of 115"), the house appointed 
for all living (Job 9053). In this shadowy exist- 
ence, the dreamy counterpart of lus past life, he 
has no fellowship wilh the living, whether men or 


God (Ps 6°, Is 3818). He has nothing to fear, and 
nothing to hope for. Into this conception of Sheol 
no moral element enters; there is no distinction 
made between good and bad. Personal identity, 
however, isnot lost, and the kingdom of the dead 
ieflects the family and other distinctions of the 
upper world, ‘Thus men are gathered into tribes 
(Gn 25°" ete.) and kines sit’ upon thrones (Is 
1.1} 

Although they did not actually formulate either 
the dectiine of immortality or that of the 1esur- 
rection, the Prophets by their ethical tendency 
preparcd the way for a more spiritual develop- 
ment. Their insistence upon the fact that Isracl’s 
relation to J” 1» morally conditioned, was fitted to 
awaken the consciousness of new life through 
fellowship with God. The conception of a life of 
Ilessedness beyond the grave was the necessary 
corollary of the law of individual retribution as 
proclarmed by Jeremiah (31%) and developed by 
Kvehiel (ἢ. That this law as thus stated caused 
much perplexity to the afflicted righteous is evi- 
dent fiom Job and Eeclesiastes as well as from 
several of the Psalms. And, although the doe- 
trine of a blessed tutwie hfe m which the wrongs of 
the present wall be righted is nowhere definitely 
taueht in these books, they contain passages in 
Which it ceilamly seems to be cniplied (Job 14134 
19%, Ps 49. 73). Thin Job the immortality of the 
individual is no more than w deep aspiration, in 
Ps 49 and 73 it becomes a settled spiritual con- 
viction. Eaily in the did cent., and even perhaps 
late in the 4th, it was merged in’ the lareer 
doctrine of the resurrection, Which embraced ποῦ 
only the idea of an individual immortahty, but 
also that of the Messianic kinedom. Thus for 
a time the former idea completely fell into the 
bachesonnd, since to the Jew the future blessed- 
ness of his nation was more than the well-being of 
the individual. 

Thais eschatoloey of the nation ts reflected in the 
Proptetical books of the OT, especially im the 
conception οἱ the day of J’, when judgment will 
be meted out to Ts1acls enemies, and waimineled 
happiness to the chosen people, the judgement on 
the tormer being the inaugural piclude to the 
national blessedness of the latter. We have 
here the oldest expression of a conception which 
subsequently assumed vatious forms. Ia the 7th 
cent., When the Jews chated under the cruelty of 
then Assyrian oppressors, Nahum and Habak- 
huk reasserted it with only slight) modification. 
Accoiding to Amos, however (and also Hosea, 
who, while not using the expression ‘day of 
Jehovah,’ predicts the yudement which it denotes, 
13'"-), it is upon Israel itself that the judgement 
will inost. severely fall (5), for in Wis ‘day’ J” 
will manifest Himself, net in order to the triumph 
of Fsiacl, but tor the vindication of His own 
lichleousness. In Isaiah and Micah the jude- 
ment is represented as falling chiefly upon Judah 
and Jerusalem (is 1-7 298) Mice 3%), while in Zeph- 
aniah it is set forth for the fist time as embracing 
the whole world (118), and leaving only ἃ righteous 
τον In Israel (36). dn Jeremiah the day of 
J” os mainly, although not exclusively, directed 
aeamst Judel (37%); but at the same time there 
is held out the hope that the national life will be 
revenemnted and restored (23"" 2455), and that the 
Gentiles shall be conveited, and only the umpeni- 
tent destroyed (1216), 

The epoch of the lxile witnessed a revival of 
individualism in religion. According to Ezekiel 
and |is followers, Jadm@ment means the destinetion 
of the Gentiles and the puritication of Isracl man 
by man cn order to the establishment of the Mes- 
sunie kougdom, which will be introduced by the 
day of J”. In ihe post-exihe age the idea of ‘jyudg- 
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ment recedes before that of a universal Messianic 


kingdom. Through Israel as the Servant of J” all 
nations shall embrace the true ieliion (423 406 
5015. 5913), and yield themselves to Him of their 
own accord (Is 12:8. = Mie 4). In [5 19-2 Neynt 
and Assyrin are placed alongside of Israel as 
sharing in her spiritual blessedness, while in 
Mal 1 we have the lunguage of unqualified uni- 
versalism, and the acceptance by J” as a pue 
offering even of the unconscious sacrifices of the 
heathen. In contrast. to this standpomt, however, 
the particularism of Ezekiel continued to have its 
advocates, and the Messiame hingdom was viewed 
as the close preserve of a reunited Israel (Tos 3°, 
Mic 5%, Is 9'*), the Gentiles being cither excluded 
or represented as in subjection to Israel. In Hag. 
(2°08) and Zee. (1'"-) the day of J” is depicted as 
involving the destruction of the heathen powers, 
and the establishment of the Messianic kingdom 
as consequent on the 1ebuilding of the temple. 
Joel’s point of view is already apocalyptic ; the 
nations generally will be destroyed, and Isracl 
justified ; there 1s no moral sifting of Istrel as in 
older prophets. In the apocalypse of Daniel it is 
taught that when evil has reached its height the 
end of the world will ensue. 

It needed a combination of both the individual 
and the national aspects of the thought of a blessed 
futme for the rghteous to form the tuller doe- 
time of the resurrection as apparently conceived 
by the end of the 4th or bevinning of the 31d cent. 
B.C. If we accept Cheyne’s view as to the date 
(ο. 334 τὴ .} of the remarkable passage Is 26, and 
Chailes’ interpretation of its meaning, il Was then 
held that immortality would indeed be secured to 
the nehteous mdividual, but would consist in lis 
resurrection to share in the blessedness of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

2. Post-canonical development.—But, althouch 
the doctrines of inmmortality and the resurrection 
were thus sterdily establishing themselves in 
Jewish thought, 1 was only very gradually that 
they won their way to genelal recognition among 
the people. In several of the OT Apocrypha there 
is no mention of them. Sirach hmits to this life 
both the punishment of wickedness and the reward 
of 1iehteousness. [ven after the doctrine of the 
resnriection was being reguliunly taught in the 
schools of the Pharisees, many of the Jews evi- 
dently had no clear ideas upon the subject (Mk 
9”), At the same time, in the post - canonical 
literature there is undeniably a further develop- 
ment of the eschatological conceptions of the later 
prophets. The new views regarding the future 
destiny of man assumed two distinet forms—one in 
Palestine, the other in Egypt. To the 1} 8]. Jew the 
tuture hfe was made real only through a bodily 
resurrection ; to the Alexandrian, it was the neces- 
wu y consequence of the immortality of the soul. 

The 2nd cent. ΡΟ. witnessed a great advance 
in eschutolory. Instend of the old indefinite- 
ness of the day of J”, we have the formulation of 
distinct. ideas. The Book of Enoch) e-pecially 
describes the last things and the other world in 
minnte detail. 

(1) Future gudgqncut.—A prominent feature in 
the eschatolovical development. ot the period is the 
strongly expressed certainty with regard to future 
retribution, in contrast to the admitted uncertainty 
that men will in this life be rewarded aceording 
to their works. In the view of the apocalyptic 
writers of this century the establishment on carth 
of the Messianic kingdom will be preceded by 
judgment and just recompense for all men living, 
and for some or all of the Israclitish dead, as 
well as for the fallen angels. ‘Io a certain extent 
punishment has already been administered through 
the first world-judgment on the angels who formed 


unions with the daughters of men, on their 
children, and on all men hving at the time of 
the Deluge (Enoch 10'"). These angels are bound 
fast in gloomy caverns under the hills (10: 44), 
while the souls of men are relecated to Sheol (22), 
until the final judgment that shall usher in the 
reign of the Messiah. Then will judgment be 
pronounced upon the impure aneels, the demons 
who have hitherto escaped punt hment (164), and, 
with the exception of one special class of sinneis 
(22), upon all Ismael. Phe faet of au individual 
judgment atter death is thus aleady tanght in 
the oldest. section of the Book of Fnoch. Tt is also 
found in Jubilees (4% 5% ete.) in special connexion 
with the idea of ‘heavenly tables,’ on which 
‘judgement is wiitten down for every creature 
and for every kind.’ We have it embodied Jike- 
wise in the Apocalypse of Baruch (4" ), according 
to which those who have rejected God’s law will 
first behold the righteous invested with the splen- 
dour of angels, and ‘afterwards depart to be 
tormented.’ There is here no limitation of the 
idea to faithless Israclites. In the contemporary 
Book of Daniel (Bc. 168), which presents a con- 
trast. to the Book of Enoch in respect that it has 
in view the future of the nation 1ather than that 
of the individual, judgment is executed by the 
saints (7172 as a prelude to the final judgment 
at the hands of the Almighty (9%). Although 
nothing is said as to the judgement of angels, 
that of the angel princes of Peisia (10% 30) and 
(areece (1039) is implied. In Enoch 83-90 (written 
B.C. 166-161), the Jast judement is likewise placed 
at the inauguration of the Messianic kingdom. 
Special reference is made to the judgment wrought 
by the ‘great sword’ of Judas Maccabseus (90!"), 
whose victorious campaigns against the Syiians 
were being curiied on when this part of Enoch was 
written. In this section of the book the thought 
of a general individual judgment is set forth in 
great judicial detail. A throne is erected for the 
Lord of the sheep; the sealed books are opened ; 
the seven archangels are commanded to bring 
before Hum the evil anvels (the fallen Watchers), 
who are cast into an abyss of fire; the seventy 
faithless ‘shepherds’ of Israel and the ‘blinded 
sheep’ (i.e. apostate Jews) share the sume fate. 
Atte: this the Messianic kingdom is set up on 
earth; anew Jerusalem takes the place of the old, 
and the myhteous who have suffered oppression are 
brought into it (904), 

στ the last century B.c. there ocenrred a 
radical change in Jewish eschatology. What Iny 
at the 1006 of this was the conviction that an 
eternal Messianic kingdom cannot be_ suitably 
manifested on the present earth. Such a view 
had obviously an important bearing upon the 
whole ficld of eschatological thought. It led the 
writers of this century to take new ground with 
respect to the kingdom, and the place of the Final 
Judgment relatively to it. Some cut the knot by 
denying the cternity of the carthly Messianic 
kingdom (Enoch 91-104); others by postulating 
the «lea of ἃ new heaven and a new earth (Enoch 
37-70). The latter section of the Book of Enoch 
is the only work of this century which still places 
the Final Judgment at the inauguration of the 
Messianic kingdom. <All others dating from this 
period (Mnoch 91-104, Ps.-Sol., ete.), appear to 
relegate it to its close. As to the τ of the 
dJudement, the view of the forme: peniod remains 
unaltered; it extends to all men and angels, 
righteous and wicked. Enoch 91-104. follows 
Daniel in speakine of a preliminary judgement 
wrought through the instrumentality of the saints. 
In Ps-Sol 17. 18 the Messiah hiniself is judge, 
although the act of judgment here is probably 
confined to the destruction of Lhe hostile powers, 
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The Pal. Judaism of the Ist cent. A.D. con- 
tinued virtually to reflect the eschatological posi- 
tion arrived at in the preceding century. In the 
Assumption of Moses, as well as in the Apocalypse 
of Baruch and 2 (4) Esdras (certain sections ex- 
cepted), there is conserved the idea of a prelimi- 
nary judgment. The Final Judgement on men and 
angels is placed at the close of the Messiame 
hingdom, or, failing the expeetation of such a 
kingdom, at the close of the ase (Apoc. of Baruch), 
or on the ὙΠ of the number of the right. 
eous (2 (4) Msdras). 

So far as the doctrine of a Future Judement 
is concerned, it would therefore appear fiom the 
above that the Apocryphal period witnessed very 
decided developments, Although the O'T idea of 
Judgment through the overthrow of existing hostile 
powers was to some extent retained (Enoch 90)86, 
Assumption of Moses 3, Apoc. of Baruch 72°, 
2 Es 134), this gradually gave way to that of a 
forensic act. The Judgement was placed tor the 
most part at the end of the Messiali’s reign instead 
of at its commencement. Jt tended to assume a 
frowingly personal and individual character. The 
svope of the Judgement was also extended so as to 
inchide 41], men and angels alike. Obviously, we 
have here a distinct approximation to the doctrine 
of the Judgment as given by Christ Himself. ‘Te 
employs many of the terms which were current, 
while He reheves the popular behefs of all that was 
gross, fantastic, or ἀν, He James to the OT 
conception the extension and the certainty which 
it needed. ‘The spnitual prineiples of [fis teach- 
ing, and the things which it adds to the Heb. 
faith on the subject, nake the old doctrine a new 
one! * ‘That Heas Himself the Jadge, that every 
man will be judeed by Him ‘according to his 
works,’ and that Hus judgment is final,- these are 
the transforming clements by which all the de- 
ficienaies of the pre-Chiistian conception are re- 
moved, and the doctrine of a Future Judgment, is 
raised to a clear and definite position im the doc- 
trinal structure of revealed relivion. 

(2) Lealms of he departed —(a) Sheol.—\{n Dn 
122, according to the most probable reading, this 
is designated ‘the ground (land) of dust,’ and 
seems to be used in its OT sense as denoting a 
region devoid of moral distanctions, It 1s repre- 
sented as the final abode of all mankind save the 
hest. and the worst m Tsracl, of whom the former 
shall rise to ‘woman life” and the latter be east 
into Gehenna., For these two classes Sheol is 
only a temporary and intermediate abode. The 
wiiter appeats to have im his mind the faithful 
and the apostates in the strugele with Antiochus 
Kyaphanes. 

Kiom the detailed description in Enoch 22 it 
is manifest that during the 2nd cent. Be. the 
conception of Sheol underwent a radical change. 
From being a place free from moral distinctions it 
has become a place of retribution, where men are 
dealt with according to their deserts. Here all 
souls assemble (225), and await the Judgment in 
their respective habitations. Of these there are 
four—two for the spits of the righteons, (1) for 
those who have died an unmerited death, (2) tor 
the rest of the righteous ; and two for the spirits 
of the wicked, (1) for those who have already been 
punished in this life for their wickedness, (2) for 
those who escaped punishment im the upper world. 
From three of these divisions there is a resumece- 
tion to final judgment; but from the fourth, the 
abode of sinners to whom death came as thi 
punishment of their crimes, there is no resurier- 
tion. In their case Sheol is equivalent to hell, 
Ethieally, this represents a gieat advance upon 
the old Heb. conception, although it is of too cast- 

* salmond, Christian Doct. of Immortality 3, p 318. 
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The soul 
can neither become better nor worse, and ‘Sheol 
thus conceived is only a place of petrified moralities 
and suspended graces’ (Charles, d¢schatology, 187). 

Soon, however, this fault was to be remedied, 
for in 2 Mae 1:24 moral transformation in Sheol 


iron a description to be truly ethical. 


is considered possible, Judas is said to have 
ollered sacrifice for the fallen waniors, ‘for if 
he were not expecting that they that had fallen 
would rise again, it were superfluous and idle to 
pray for the dead.’ Daring the last eentury B.C. 
Sheol is regarded (1) as the intermediate abode of 
the dead, whence all Israelites (2 Mac 6"), and 
wssibly all without distinction ({noch 511), rise to 
judgement; (2) as the final abode of the wicked, 
zc. as hell (Enoch 56%, Ps-Sol 146. ete.), where 
souls are slam (Enoch 990). In Enoch 91-104 
Sheol is almost synonymous with Gehenna, and 
in Ps.-Sol. entirely πὸ. The Stnedetudes conceive 
Sheol as the preliminary abode of those dying 
nevious to the establishment of the Messianic 
πη τίει: Subsequent to this, however, it becomes 
the final abode of the wicked (0910, This view of 
Sheol was almost a necessary consequence of the 
belief that only the righteous would be raised 
from the dead. 

In the Ist cent. A.D. Sheol is represented as 
the intermediate abode ot all the dead puor to 
the last judgment (Apoc. Bar δ 481, 2 (4) Es 
441), According to Josephus, the Pharisees taught 
that the righteous are rewuided and the wieked 
yunished under the earth (ὑπὸ χθονός, Ant. XVIIL 
1. 3), or In Hades (καθ᾽ ἄδου, 2.7 11, να]. 14), te. In 


Sheol, ‘The righteous rise again, and possess 
other bodies; but tor the wicked there 1s no 
resurrection. Between the mghteous and the 


wicked in Sheol there was, aecoiding to the pre- 
vailing conception of the period, a great gult biaed, 
The former inhabited ‘the treastmes’ (Apoc. Baa 
213 ete, 2 (4) Es 7%) of restful bliss; the latter 
dwelt in a place of torment (Apoc. Bar 30°). 

It appears, then, that during the Apocryphal 
period the conception of Sheol was by no means a 
fixed quantity, Rather was it In ἃ somewhat 
fluid condition, and underwent considerable varia 
tion. = It had, however, ‘come to be regiuded as a 
definite stadeum between death and judement, 
with preliminary penalties, and, in some torms of 
thought, with moral processes. ‘The idea of an 
Intermediate state took a Τα μοὶ and larger place 
in Judaism, and an this matter Chirstii theology 
toa creat extent served itself hein to Jewish theo- 
logy. Batoail this τα im the strongest possible con. 
trast to Chiist’s own teaching, ΠΠ1 woids fix our 
thoughts on the present hfe and the final issues. 
... They give little or no place to the thought of 
an intermediate state. * 

(ὁ) Paradise. — According to Sehrader,t the word 
‘puadise? is of Petso-Indogemmanic origin (padre 
darza, thom paar, ‘around,’ and dacza, fa 1am- 
part’), and signifies an enclusure or ‘park. tom 
this it came to denote a pleasure-giuden generally, 
as in Neh 2, Ee 2%, and was ultimately adopted 
as the distinctive designation of the seat of the 
blessed, whetber conceived as earthly or heavenly. 
According to the conception that) prevailed im 
the 2nd cent. B.C., Paradise was ieserved for 
those who had been duectly translated in the 
flesh. In other words, its gates had been opened 
only for Enoch and Eljah. From the way in 
which 1t conceives Sheol as * the place of condem- 
nation’? (7% 9.52, the Book ot Jubilees, however, 
seems (0 imply that Paradise is the intermediate 
abode of the ughteous dead until the Final Judg- 
ment. But this work also shares the point of 
view of the later 2 (4) Esdras, according to which 

*Sihnond, Christian Doet. of Immortality 3, p. 346 1 
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Paradise is conceived as the final abode of the 
richteous (734 13 85), Already in the Ist cent. B.c. 
it is viewed as ‘the garden of the righteous’ 
(Enoch 60%), and the dwelling-place of ‘the clect’ 
(Enoch 60? 6)'4). In the Suneletudes, however, it 
is not the eternal abode of the holy, who pass from 
it to the Messianic kingdom, 

It would appear, therefore, that no very definite 
position had been reached either with regaid to 
the geographical situation of Paradise or with 
reeard to 1s Inhabitants. This is clear from the 
varying representations of the Book of noch 
under both of these heads. ‘In 32*6 16 lies in the 
Fast: in 70% between the West and North: in 
774 in the North... . Tt is apparently emply in 
Enoch’s tune in 8284-, and the righteous dead are 
in the West, 22-1 is the abode of the righteous 
and the eleet in Enoel’s and Nowh’s times in G1? 
60% %: the abode of the earliest fathers in Enoch’s 
time, S92 * 

In spite of the uncertainty thns attaching to 
the term € Paradise’? in Jewish thought, the later 
Rabbis constructed an el:uborate topography of it, 
with “Aliaham’s bosom’ as the place of highest 
honour. ‘The general popular conception in’ the 
time of Christ is perhaps fairly well refleeted in 
that of the Essenes, whe, according to Jos. (737 
Movi Pt), regarded Paradise as a region situated 
hevoud the ocean, where Chere was no uneconsenne 
οὐ cold or heat, and where riehteous souls 


were perpelindy oretreshed dry gentle zephyrs 
Hlowre trom the sea, Phe word as very spar- 


παν ued ain NPL dn the recorded sayings of our 
Lord ao oeeurs but onee (LA 234), and not om such 
wwayas to throw much ἢ upon Lis own con- 
eeplion of the term. He employs if in a very 
genetal sense, and possibly as the word wloch 
would couvey most meanme and comfort to the 
listener, 

(*) Heaven —U is not until the last century BC. 
that) we find heaven represented im Npocaly ple 
wiitings ws the ebode of the rmehteous subsequent 
to ‘the day of the great gudement.’ This view is 
fistamet within buoch Ol JO where the mehteous 
are deseribed as the obyeets of aneelie intercession 
(101, ‘Po them will the portals of heaven be 
opened (100); ther joy wall be like that οἱ the 
angels of heaven (1044); and they will yet become 
companions of the heavenly host (ΤῸ) Aceording 
to the Iater Apoe. ot Barneh, thes will be made 
ke unto the angels (OV), while an the ἀμ εἶδον 
of Enoch itis claimed that they will themselves 
heeome anecels in beaven, The Book of subtlees 
(237!) and the Assumption of Moses (10") also 1e- 
gard heaven as the eternal home of the righteous, 

(ἢ Gihenna—From denotme the scene of idola- 
trous saciifices ‘Gehenna’ (from the Hebrew osm -1= 
‘valley of Uninnom,’ Gr. Véevva) came to signify 
the place where apostate Jews are punished in the 
sight of the righteous (ef. [sy 50%). In Dn 125 it 
heeomes the final abode of all such apostates. But 
in the last century Rc. tins iden took on quite a 
hew complexion, Gehenna is now no jonper er- 
Clusively reserved for apostate Jews, and 1s the 
place of punishment for the nations generally 
‘Ith 1017. More particalaily i it intended tor 
kings and the mighty (noch 48°F 535 54#). Again, 
Wherens according to the older view the torments 
of the wicked wee to afford a constant spectacle 
to the righteous (Enoch 27-6 90%), in the Séreede- 
tudes tins spectacle, although still to be witnessed 
(G2), is only of temporary dtuation. This fresh de- 
velopment is necessitated by the writer's view with 
respect to the transtormation of heaven and earth 
at the advent of the Mesmah. In the uew heasens 
and the new earth there was ne place for Gehenna, 
which accordingly disappears from the sight of the 

* Charles’ cu., note on 60%. 
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Still another 


righteous from henceforth (621). 
modification of the older view of Gehenna occurs 
in Knoch 91-104, where the wicked are cast into the 


furnace of fire as incor poreal spits (98%). Hither- 
to the punishment of Gehenna had been thought 
of as both bodily and spiritual, but here the former 
element is eliminated. In this book no distinction 
is made between Sheol and Gehenna (99!) ete.). 
2 (4) Ksdras contains the tollowing statements : 
‘The Most High shall be revealed upon the seat: of 
judgment’ (7), and ‘the pit ot torment shallappear, 
and over against it shall be the plaice of rest: and 
the furnace of hell (Gehenna) shall be showed, and 
over against αὖ the paradise of deheht* (7). The 
nations that are raised trom the dead will then be 
called upon to behold the contrast between the 
delight and rest on one side, and tire and torments 
on the other (7). It was only in the later 
Rabbinisin that the word was used to denote a 
femporary purgatory as well as the abode of the 
wicked atter death. As employed by Chast in 
the Synoptic Gospels, ‘Gehenna’ reams its older 
Ineaning as Sthe final retributive scene or con- 
dilion, not any intermediate place, whether of 
penalty or of purification, between death and the 
restirection’ * On the momentous and diheult 
question as to the eternity of the penal condition 
in Gehenna, the student is referred to the dis- 
eussion mi bk in. ch. va. of Che work just quoted, 

(3) The Resurrection, —TVhe tast oceurrence in the 
OT of the idea of ἃ resurrection is in Tos 6’, where 
the hope expressed is clemly not mndividaal but 
national [{ appears agin ina national sense in 
HvehiePs vision of the valley of dry bones (37!) 
Chronologically, the next reference to this idea 
is tound in the μον λα πὸ propheey of Is 24-27. 
Fieve there is a distinct advance upon former con- 
ceptions Alvoueh the thought of a resniection 
is stil], us dn Hosea and Ezekiel πα ἢ to Israel 
(9 ἢ, ats appheation to mdividuals (26"), even if 
ihe prophet εὐ words do breathe a paous hope rather 
than contam aw clea -eut dortiine, Is new One 
other OT passage is of importance ino this cou- 
πόλι, viz. 1m 12: SAnd many of them that 
sleep an the dusty ground (lit. the ground of dust 
%> Sheol) shall awake, some to everlasting Ife, 
and some to repronches and everlasting abhor- 
renee” There where taught for the fitst time a 
resurrection of the wedded, as also the doctiine of 
a diversity ot lot reserved tor the wehteous snd 
the wieked an the τὼν Tn both eases the writer 
thinks of TIsrachtes only, and does not even melade 
all of these. Only those are an his view who have 
distinguished themselves either by them promotion 
ol, or antagonism to, the Divine hinedom. 

Tn the subsequent development ot the doctrine 
the extent of the resurection was variously con- 
ecerved. Tn Dn 195. the writer thinks of a pict tii 
resurrection of both righteous and wicked ; Enoch 
I-36 speaks of a resection of all the rehteons 
and some of the wicked τ the Samiditudes represent 
at one time that all will be raised tp, good and 
bad alike (51%), and at another contemplate the 
resurrection of the righteous only (61%): while 
Enoch 91-104, and the later Jewish hteratwe 
generally, limit the idea ot the resniection to 
the righteous (Enoch 91! 925, 2 Mac 94%, Ps-Sol 
3'° 13% οἴ). tis in all these cases the resurrec- 
tion of Israel that is spoken of ; there is as yet no 
thought of & general resurrection, 

Different views were held also as to the nature 
of the resurrection self. From oc? Vaceabees 
(which as a protessed epitome of the work of 
Jason of Cyrene must be Giken to redeet the 
eschatological views of the Γαι precedine (hat 
in which it appeared) it is evident Chil in the 2nd 
cent. 1.C, the doctrine of Che resurtection of the 

* Salmond, ep ¢rf. p 060. 
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hody was very distinctly held. In the account of 
the crucl death of the seven brothers and their 
mother, the resurrection is 1epresented at once as 
a resurrection to eternal life (7% %) im fellowship 
with the msen righteous (7), and as a resurrection 
of the body (71). By thus uniting the doctrine of 
a resurrection with that of immortality, 2 Mac. 
tukes up a more advanced position than any other 
Ayoeryphal work, 

During the last century p.c. the mode of con- 
celving the resurrection underwent a change im 
heepimg with the altered view as to the scene of 
the Messtanic kingdom, So long as the latter was 
regarded as an eternal kingdom on this earth, the 
idea of a bodily resurrection seemed quite in place. 
But, alter it became usual to think of that kingdom 
an having its only fitting manifestation in a new 
heaven and a new earth, the resurrection was con- 
cenved either as purely spintual (Enoch 91-104, 
Ps -Sol.), or as one in wlich the risen righteous 


shall be invested with garments of glory and of 
life (Enoch 62%), The Sunelitudes, however, 


reflect. the older view of a bodily resurrection. 

Although at the beginning of the Christian era 
the imitation of the resuriection to the righteons 
was the accepted view of Judaism, there were still 
different ideas held with reference to the resuriee- 
tion itself. According to Jos. (22.7 1. vini. 14), the 
Pharisees taught that ‘the souls of good men only 
are removed into other bodies,’ te. bodies of another 
nature than the present, while the Essenes believed 
in the soul's immortality, but not in a bodily 1esui- 
rection. In the Jewish Alexanduan writings the 
resurteetion 1s regarded as wholly spiritual, and as 
fahine place unmedately afte: death. * Matter 
heme essentially evil, there can be no resurrection 
of the body. As the true self, the soul only is 
immortal, and can be redeemed only though 
Wisdom (Wis 8). The knowledge of God’s do- 
muinton i the root of imunortahty (15) The 
author stats from the position that ‘righteousness 
1. 0 1141 (11 as God is ummoertal Then 
follows the statement that “God created man for 
Incorruplion? (2); In consequence of his Divine 
origin he bears the stamp ot unmortality. Death 
would have been unknown but for the envy of the 
devil (τῇ. Mternal hfe im fellowship with God is 
therefore the portion of the righteous. To them 
death is but an apparent calamity (33... The 
ungodly, on the other hand, are doomed to death 
(2: ἢ. and are pumshed tor then enmes both here 
and hereafter (1), In this book only the larger 
thought of immortality as emphasized; it leaves 
it to be amphed that there must be a previous 
(spiitual) resurrection to life. The rnghteous 
dead, moreover, are not merely as in OT said to 
dwell in Sheol, but in immediate nearness to God 
(6!"), 

The same view is set forth still more explicitly 
in the writings of Philo. According to this author, 
the body is only the temporary and polluted 
puison Louse of the rational soul whieh, as an 
emanation of Deity, is immaterial and imperish- 
thle. ‘This is essentially the Platonic doctime ; 
although Philo, for whom Genesis is only an alle- 
gorical history of the soul’s development, found it 
aheady taught in the statements that God made 
man im His own mnage (178) and Incathed into him 
His sprit (27), Philo’s view a. to the essentially 
evil nature of matter precludes the possibility of a 
bodily resurrection. He quotes approvingly the 
word-play of Heraclitus, who calls the body (σῶμα) 
the tomb (σῆμα) of the soul (Leg. Adleg. i. 33). 

The doctrine of an incorporeal immortality 1s 
also taueht in 1 Maccabees In connesion with the 


* According to the Book of Jubilees and the Assumption of 
Moses, Which were of Pal. origin, the resurrection of the spirit 
takes plice only after the Final Judgment. 
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fumous story of the martyrdom of the seven 
brothers and their mother. It describes the 
lrothers as ‘running in the way of immortality’ 
(145); the mother as ‘again piving birth to the 
entire number of her sons for immortality’ (1618); 
and both them and her as ‘assembled together to 
the company of their fathers, having received 
again from God pure and immortal souls’ (1839). 

Another point, in regard to which no agreement 
had been arrived at when Christ caine, was the 
time of the resurrection. According to Enoch 51’, 
it was to take place immediately before the Mes- 
siunic era; according to the Apoc. of Baruch and 
2 (4) Esdras, it was to synchronize with its close. 

The only Jewish works of the Ist cent. A.D. 
which teach the doctrine of ἃ general resurrection 
of the entire human race are the Apoe. of Baruch 
(3u°5) and 2 (4) Esdras (7 °7). Even on this view, 
something was done to conserve the idea that the 
resurrection is a privilege pertaining to the mght- 
eous. In connexion with the appearance of the 
Messiah, reference is made to ‘those that be with 
lim’ (2 Es 18%) in such terms as to sugyest a 
retinue of saints whose special prerogative it 1s 
to ‘rise first’ (ef. 1 Th 415) and accompany Tim 
when He asstines Ths earthly domimion. The 
nature of the resurrection body appears to have 
been the subycet of frequent discussion. [ἢ rae 
Bar 495-51 it 1s taught that the bodies of the dead 
will be raised in precisely the same form as that 
in whieh they were conunitted to the ground, so 
that they may be recognized. After their identity 
has been established, they will undergo a trans- 
formation im order to endless spiritual existence 
in glory or in torment. This supplies a lak with 
St Paul's teaching on the resurrection in 1 Co 
15 st. 

That the hehef in a personal resurrection was 
not, however, universal duane the Apocryphal 
wriod ix shown by the fact that certain books 
paloneine to it retain the old view of Sheol (Sir 
177 414, Bar 2!7), Indeed, fiom the evidence 
adduced it} will be seen that during this period 
‘the belief had a varied and interesting history. 
It underwent. certain enlargements, and became 
more established. But. it developed at the same 
time some doubtful elements. and remained subject 
to some uncertainty.’2* ΠῚ unmortality cannot be 
said to have been a dogma of the later dJudaisin, 
certainly the idea, along with that of the resurree- 
tion Whieh stands οὐ falls wath itl, was one pener- 
ally current among the Jews. Yet we know that 
it met with a vigorous opposition from the Saddu- 
cees, Who made use of the Greek materialism to 
combat a doctrine that occupied 50 rudimentary a 
place in the OT. This party, however, could not 
sneceed in Israel; and the hopes whieh had Jong 
animated those known by that name gradually 
tended to fix themselves in a elear and definite 
doctrine, which found its completion in the teach- 
ing of Him who declared God to be the God not 
of the dead but ot the living, and Tlimself to be 
the resurrection and the lite In these words 
Christ indicates that man’s relationship to God is 
such as to secure not only his continued existence, 
but his existence in his whole bemg, bodily and 


spiritual. His language, even as reported in the 
Fowth Gospel, pomts, moreover, not to a bare 


immortality in the Hellenie sense, but to a bodily 
resurrection (Jn 55). It as further set forth in 
Has teaching that. the resurrection will be univer- 
sul ‘he expression ‘the resurrection of the just’ 
(Lk 147), so far from limiting the scope of the 
Jesurrection, actually suggests the very different 
lot of the wicked when they shall be raised up. 
There is a Sresurreetion unto life’? and a ‘resur- 
rection unto condemnation.” Leyond what may 
* Salmond, op. cit. p. 331. 
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be gathered from the comparison between the con- 

dition of the risen and that of ‘the angels in 
heaven’? (Mt 22%, Mk 12”, Lk 20°), Christ’s doetrine 
furnishes no information with reference to the 
natwe of the resurrection body. 

3. Question as to the influence of Zoronstrianism 
upon Jcwish eschatology.—The development in 
eschatology during the Apocryphal period was 
undoubtedly of the most pronounced character. 
How are we to explain it? How is it that with 
the Messianic hope sunk so low there should have 
been not only an advance in eschatology, but an 
arrival at such fixed forms as we meet with in the 
Jewish literature of the age? A living faith in 
a personal Messiah was not always essential to 
Messianic expectation and the belief in a Future 
Judement; and what we find in Amos and other 
UT prophets we may be prepared to see repeated. 
But the position of the apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphie books 1s here so mnch elearer and. fuller 
than anything in the OT that we are constrained 
to ask, How was it reached? It ean hardly have 
been the result. of metaphysical speenlation. Was 
it, then, simply a legitimate development upon 
doctrines potentially existing in the OT? Those 
who take this view point to the fact that the 
restoration of the chosen nation is set forth under 
the fieure of a iusmy again to authority and in- 
flnence (zk 37). The later Jews, it is said, put 
their own construction upon such passages, and 
thence formulated to some extent a doctrine as to 
the way in whieh the righteous would come to the 
enjoyment, of the Messianie kingdom. When it 
should be inaugurated, they would be raised ny 
and have part in ait. 

Many scholats, however, explain the eschato- 
logreal development of the period on the theory of 
the contact of Judaism with foreren systems of 
thought, and in particnlar maimtam that the doc- 
tame of the resumrection was arrived at through 
the medium of Zoroastuanism, or at all events 
assumed the form it did under the stimulus of 
Persian influence. It ean no longer be reasonably 
doubted that the resunection formed part of the 
creed of the anemnt Persians; and at any rate we 
have the express testimony of ‘Theopompus (pre- 
served in Platarceh, ete.) that this doetiine was 
held by the Zoroastiians at the time of Alexandet 
the Great, t.c. previous Co its appearance im απο], 
and at least as early as Ts 0.9. This theory is 
therefore listonically possible. But ean it be sab- 
Aantiated ?) Aprrt from the general presumption 
that the Jews would be disposed to regard favour- 
ably the religion of Cyrus, their deliverer, stress 
is Jaid upon the fact that the ductrme of an in- 
dividual resurection appears in the OT only in 
wiilings dating from, ΟἹ subsequent te, the Pers. 
period, and is (ἡ first put forward ina book, the 
writer of which had special connexion with Baby- 
lonia. These considerations, however, do not prove 
that the Jewish doctrine of the resurrection was 
derived fiom the religion of Zoroaster. As Nicolas 
has said, ‘Tdeas du not pass ready-made and com- 
plete from one nation to another like the fruits of 
industiy which are transported in caravaus.” And, 
in fact, the Jewish and Persian beliefs with recard 
to the resurrection of the body are not identical. 
Zoroastrianisin knew nothiny of a partaal resurree- 
tion, whether of the righteous and wiehed as in 
Daniel, or of the mehtcous only as in 2 Mae. ete., 
and, unlike Judaism, looked for the final restora- 
ion of the wicked arte: the resurrection. The idea 
of simple borowing is further precluded by the 
gradual formation of the Jewish doctrine, the 
development of which, in its principal stages, is 
distinctly traceable. ‘This doetiine was of no 
sudden growth in Israel. It had long been nascent, 
when the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes 
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ave it life and vigour as the grand sustaining 
1ope of those who did battle for God’s law. ‘This 

was ἃ great turning-point in Judaism, and gave 

toit, as regards religious beliefs, modes of thought, 
and ethical practice, a character which has been 
stamped on all its subsequent history. Scribes 
and people were united by a common patriotism. 

The religious conscience was awakened; men 

looked eagerly for the promised Deliverer, and in 

the assurance of His coming tound a new life. 

Those who shed their blood to prepare the advent 

of His kingdom would be raised up to share in its 

bliss. ihe resurrection of the dead was thus the 
necessary complement of the Messianic hope, and 
in its earher form was set forth as the first act of 
the victorious Messiah, and as the privilege of Jews 
only. This is the genuinely Jewish form of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and had 

a distinct place in an order of ideas called torth 

by the crisis which overtook the Jewish nation in 

the second quarter of the 2nd cent. Be. Tt did 

not owe its existence to foreign influence, but was 

the result of internal development. 

jut there may be stimulus without transference, 
and this appears to be what really happened in the 
ease before us. The foreign influence was not such 
as to supply or even fundamentally to affect the 
doctrine itself; at most it helped to determine the 

form of its development. Naturally, therefore, 11 

does ποῦ seem to count for much in any single 
assave In which if can be traced; yet the eumu- 

lative eflect of 1ts presence in frequent instances 1s 
not to be demed. For an interesting enumeration 
of passages fiom the O'T and post-canonieal litera- 
tire giving evidence of Parsi influcnee on Jewish 
eschatology, see par. 7 ΟἹ the article ZOROASTRI- 
ANISM in vol. iv. Amone other (and more donbt- 
tul) examples the following perhaps inay be sately 
allowed. fs 246 speaks of an intermediate place 
of punishment for evil powers, where they are im- 
misoned prior to then final judgment. νοι 
Charles, who thinks that the influence of Zoroas- 
trimnism on Jewish eschatolocy was Imt slight, 
admits that the ideas here expressed ‘appear as a 
foraign element. in the O'T, and may be derived 
from the Mazdean rehigion.’* Cf. m= this) con- 
nexion Jdude®, Enoch 15.510 218 The new heaven 
and new earth of Ts 0517 66°, to be ushered in after 
the Last Judgment and overthrow of evil, cor- 
responds to the Pers doctiime of ‘renewal’ atter 
the world’s purtheation by ‘the ordeal of molten 
metal.” The latter may also have suggested the 
figure used in Mal 3? 4! In Ps 17! 494 there ts 
probably a reflexion of the Pers. conception of the 
dawn as a daily emblem of the resurrection. In 
the later Apocalyptic literature also tiaces of 
Parsism oceur, In Enoch (45"-) 1eference 1» made 
to the transformed heaven and earth; and its 
location of the mountain of God's throne in the 
south (188), taken along with the placing of a 
hell in the north (Secrets of Enoch, 10), recall. an- 
other characteristic of Parsi literature.  Throngh 
the medium of earlher Jewish apocalyptic, many 
Pensian ideas found their way also inte the Apoca- 
lypse, e.g. the binding of the old serpent, Satans 
futile attach upon heaven, the millennium, ete. 
In the peculiar and epoch making circumstances 
of their nation the Jews assimilated certain foreign 
clements, and matted them upon the data suppled 
by their own sacred books - κὸ moditying them, 
however, as to make them fit τὸ and complete 
their own doctrinal system, with a view to the 
fuller expression of their own spiritual needs. 
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Li ekatture.-~Besides the OT Theolovies of Oehler, Schultz, 
and Dillman, and varionsarticles in the best Rible Dictionaries, 
see Lretschneider, Jue Dogmatik der A pola Schriften des «1 16 


* Eschatology, p. 159. 
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Al Un the {βρη Apacs pli and: pre-Ciniatiue dowish 
werdines (ay diy Male stun) αι Ade sundiise 
B. In the NY. 
᾿. In the Advent and Incarnation 
(1) Testunony of the Tloly Spat aud the return of 
Prophecs 
() Duth of de as (γιοῦ 
(3) Beapett-an ot lea 
(1) fle Holy Spit oven to de sus for ministry 
(9) ‘Temptation md ‘ti σὴ πμια alien of ἢ σαν 
(6) Outline of NT doc tine of the Prats 
Roa hing of desus 
(1} In Sy netics 
C7) Tn the Ponutth Gospel 
(3) Phe Apowohe Commis ion and Baptrem 
me Apostolic “bea lane 
(1) τσ τ Fewed Chia tian 
thal Ppesthes 


Acts, Hebrews and 


(᾽} Teaching of ΔΕ Parl 
C3) "Peas hing of Sto fob 


We. Pomtvoanvolyedan Hie hin of the Apostolic Chaar h 
Ch) Eqropment ofthe Apo tle 
("} TP atcblrobinent of the Chutreh 
Gt) Work of Vissions 
Ci) Tee t of Dor tram 
Cy Chistrin Wotstup. 
Πατεῖ 
A, IN ΦΠἸΠΜΤΤΗ ΔΡΌΓΠΥΡΠΑ AND 
GRAPIDN. Jewish Προ μιν im the period between 
the OT cad Chaist invae seme procress towards a 
Τὰπ πα view of God Ti was marked (1) by a 
monistic and transcendent conception of God, 
Which put Tame far away fron man, and avoided 
all anthepomorphisms about fim (ef Weber, 
allésynag. Pheoloqie, ALi). On the other hand, 
the Law was lereely putin place of the immanent 
I!) and God mnie ao student of the Laws that 1s, 
a Sudeiing ot J” took place. which ended im the 
duitlism of a tran -cendent God and a Rabbi sehool- 
master God, (2) This remoteness of God Ted inen 
to seek atter medintors between the far-of! One, 
Whose very name was τὸ mystery (Une ch 60!" ; 
Weber, Lif), and the enth Angels and other 
beings were αἰ prominent : but e peeruly the 
Messiah was felt adter, Im Palestine the 
ing *Word? of the prophets, the ΝΎ στο, was tanuehe 
(et. Weber, po. 174), while in’ Δὰν Philo 
elaborated his doetiine of the Divine Avyes, Whom 
he identihed with ‘the Angel? and all Divine 
manifestations im OT (ef. Siestiied, fale, μὲ 210 1ος 
Drummond, /éd/o, ii, 9201... αν * Word" was 
regarded sometimes as Divine thonelit or revela 
tion oraetion. Nesin, owas presented asa Divine 
hy postasis, personal a not a person ({ Ezr 6s, 
Apoc. Bat 564, Wis δ. Biesenthal goes so tan as 
to hold (Lrastschiewben de lp Poulan εἶς Hebr. 6a) 
thal ‘the Generatio otetua tilu vel Messiie was on 
no wise a Jater doctrme of Christianity, buts be- 
lonzed to the very oldest teachimes ob the syna- 
goon,’ 
The transeendent. view of God are oe im the 
schools of the sertbes in oppocition Co satrotidine 
poly theism ; and, while it called fora Mesintot, 
It also tended to make hin transcendent as vit 
God This may be the resson for the practical ais 
appearance of the thought of king Messiah m the 
pened just before Christ, and the appearance, 
(hiongh study ot the OT, of a heavenly, Mediatos 
(ef. Baldensperger, Selbstbewussfsein Jest, 1892, p. 
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υ). Ὅν Mediator, the ‘Word, was Divine, in 


Pheaven (Dn 7°35) Enoch 46. 48. 64), pre-existent, a 


supernatural ‘Sen? of God (fn 105%), who would 
come in due season to reign on earth (in 454, 
RP. Sol 17"). He sits upon the same throne with 
J’, shares His knowledge (En 46) and glory (ln 
62, + L728), and will be final yudee (Kn 47%). All 
that as anvolved in the Word? Enoch ascribes to 
‘the Messiah’ (524); thoneh Philo does not identify 
the Auvyos wath the Messiah. As soon as Jewish 
theologians systematically studied the OT, they 
found a God-lke Being set forth somewhat atter 
the manner of NT writers and early Christians, 
He was the ‘Wisdom? of Pr (ef. Midiash en doco), 
‘the Angel? (Pare. Ex 28"); He spoke to Moses 
zt the bush: He was the Heavenly Man of Dn 78 
(ef 4 7b 03°), and the Eternal One of Mie δ’... All 
other middle beings are set aside by this supreme 
Viediato , who us the ‘firstborn’ of God (Tare. 
Poet, Baldensperger, po S88), and €Chiist the Lord? 
(Ps-Sob 17% δον δον et. La 49. LA 24) The writings 
wineh deserrbe Vis coming ate called ‘apoca- 
νιν for He would nnveil the very face of God 
( Pn 6 74, Assunip. Mos 107), With him ‘ Deus 
palan ventet? (fe). Tiere dudaisin reaches ἃ 
halt metaphysieal an Avian conception of the Son 
of God, beyond which at could not go. Only the 
weanaioen ΠῚ αἱ νιν Chiust could lead men further, 

(5) With the Messiah would come also the Holy 
Spat, watch had left prophetic men smee Malachi 
Weber, p 78) But how it was related to God 
etl tlh Chiuist was not evident. [Ὁ is identified 
with Divine wisdom (Was 7°95), with the Angel 
(PoSol 1) and wath the Memra (Wis 745). The 
ΘΡΠΤΙ τὸ 0 to be distinet from J”; the Targums 
wn Mac 27, Zee 46 eten; ef Selidottmann, Ὁ. 892) 
eten distineunsh the Sprit from God, and that 
with the same formmula cap jae eo? (eg. Gn 15, 
"oS ES ee 0} where no such dastingtion is dn 
ree Heb test. Philo gave to the \dyes μὲ’. desig. 
Halions ὁ devrepos Geos and o mpeg pirate 101 also 
tamnance of God? (de Sama. in ὁ): and EVIE 1 
he caddy an tanpress” of this λύγος immbis period, 
Plas Spit ob the λύγος of Crod is the ®& MIStor of 
wll ide Both ‘Word? and Spirit mod becamy , 
the Sproat personal (Weber, p. 185), 1 the sam, 
voice im onrea, the Etemal Wisdom. wed Ab We 
feat al ὁ εἰ a creature, and made on the first 
day. Prither than this Judaism could not go, 
We Thrive here, perhaps for the first tine, the 
absolute de σαν αι ‘the Holy Sprit? (Ps-Sol 174, 
Ε χε bio, Wai. 0) 2 and Te comes with " Christ 
the Lord? (Ps-sol 155}, who appears fin wisdom of 
the Sprit aud vighteousness and power? (et Lk 
μα ae 15), 

(1) ‘This Jewish teaching was comprehensive but 
contused. Ft had elements of the ‘Trinity in it, 
but did not hrow what to do with them. It be- 
heved in God trenscendent and ‘God with us,’ but 
conld not corelate them. Its Christology found 
thice thines in O'T- (1) the Son of God, heavenly, 
Divine, eternal, and the Sen of Man, also im 
heaven (Dn 7!) ποῦν 62"); (2) the human Messiah, 
who would be a glorious hung of all the earth ς and 
(3) the sufferme Servant of 1% JIow to eomline 
the-e wits beyond the power of Judaism (ef, Enoch 
ὡς Τὸ Yo. $498) ἼΤ heavenly and the earthly 
elements would not meet. ‘Two Messinhs were 
somtimes taucht; and most Jews looked for a 
Mesiante hingdom such as actually appeared in 
Mohaunmanedanism, Phe Holy Spirit was also be- 
youd Rabbinical grasp Perhaps the ‘still in the 
land,” from whom ΝῚ Christians chiefly eae, 
‘tullof the Hely Ghost,’ knew more than did the 
theologians, Philo speaks of ‘the Divine Spirit’ 
(de Gey ὃ}; others preached a created spirit, a 
Miniterme spit, Tike the ancels (Weber, 184). 
The Spnit was needful for holy hving ; but it was 
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now withdrawn and hidden, to come again with 
the Messiah. The Lath Wal took the place of the 
Spint, the seribe took the place of the prophet. 
The fulness of OT teachings lies here, but con- 
fused, waiting for the NT doctiine of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. 

Bo IN tur NEw TESTAMENT,—j. Advent and 
Tnearnatoon.— (lL) With the close of the ΟἿΣ the 
spirit of Prophecy left Israel, Judiisin, m spite ol 

murticular workings of the Spit, did not have the 

Holy Ghost (Jn 75). It was said to have leit the 
nation with Malachi, and was Little looked for by 
Rabbis and scribes (ef. Guukel, Wa λίαν, εἰ. heal. 
Gestes, 55). But us the Advent οἱ Christ) diew 
nigh, His great forerunner, the Spuit of God, 
suddenly reappeared, and uy moup of samts in 
Isracl, Led with the Holy Ghost, prepared Hs 
way. The last. ΟἿ prophet foretold the first NT 
prophet; and both, led by the Spuit, proclaimed 
Messiah the Lord (Mal 4° o!, Mk 1). Jesus and 
the Evangelists regaid gospel lustory as beginning 
expecially with John the Baptist (LA 16%) and 
his inspued testuuony to the Son of God. tle 
announced the coming of Jesus as the coming of 
J” (is 405, Mik 1, Lk 1%). He showed the return 
of the prophetac Spirit as the Spat of Christ 
(ALK LY, LA 167), which alone knew the deep things 
of the Law and the Prophets, and led to Chaist 
as the fulfilment of both. Now tor the tirst (aie 
we hear a prophet clearly preachuig salvation as 
repentance towmds God the Father (Mt 34), faith 
Ina comme Ning, the Son of God (MLK OT, dnb"), 
who takes away the sin of the world, anda de. plism 
of the Jloly Ghost, given by the Son ot God (Mt 
41, ΔΠς 15, Lk 3, Jn 1.5}. 

(2) The work of Jesus was πκορ 0] from Tis 
Person. What He did rested on what Tle was, for 
is preaching included Himself. None bon of 
Woman was ereacer than John the Baptist; but 
he was less thin the least in (τ Ὁ hinedom, aud 
beyond mensure less than the King Himsell (Mt 
34) Mk 17, Jn 153). John was dled with the Holy 
Spuit from the womb (Lk 1), through the Lely 
Spoit Christ became man. ‘Po the one Te muparted 
character, to the other He gave being. "Phe Gospel 
to the dichiews (ed. Tileenteld, 17!) calls the Holy 
Ghost the spiritual Mother of Jesus, as Mary was 
This hedily mother, Angels now appear again as 
wesseneers of God, and them ehiet mussion (lk 
1D) as to proclaim the cmirance of the Spat 
into humanity, and to set forth the mystery ot the 
Incarnation by the Holy Ghost. "Po the αν 
ol Mary how she could become mother of the Son 
of the Highest (Lk 15, Gabriel replied that. τῷ, 
would take place through the co-operuion ot the 
Holy Ghost and the power of the Most Tigh (v4) 
pon her. The Most ΠΟΙ means here Cod the 
Father (Lk 638): both Father and ρα αν cased 
the Incamation (ef. fs 15}. The Father, by Lis 
pewer, appeared as an overshadowing, clond above 
the Virein, as Inter over Jesus when de called 
Him ‘my beloved Son? (Mt 1175. ‘The Spit ιν 
said to fcome upon” (ἐπελεύσε γα) Mary, as the 
power of the Father ‘shadowed upon? her (ὐπι- 
σκιάσει) ; 50 that the conception is mote specifically 
described as of the Holy Ghost: (ME 1 το). yet 
Jesus is called the Son of the Father. ftis evident. 
that the Holy Spnit is bere more than aw Divine 
inflmence ; otherwise, the addition ‘the power οἱ 
the Hiehest? would be meaningless. ΠῚ sees also 
clear that, while the Spait acts as a Person, the 
puentaze is ascribed to the Father. The God 
with whom Mary tound tavour appears in per- 
sonal distinctions of Father and Sprit in the eon- 
ception of Jesus, as was perhaps foreshadowed in 
the creation οἱ Adam (Cin 24). The result of this 
supernatural conception was twotold: fist, Jesus 
was holy, corresponding with His relation to the 
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Spirit ; and, second, Me was the Son of God (Lk 
1°-5), corresponding with Has relation ἰὼ the 
Father. He was as sinless as the Holy Ghost. 
His smlessness and Urs supernatural birth are put 
together. The RV of Lk 1° shows that the one 
was 10oted in the other; beeause of this Divine 
ougin ‘wherelore, also, that which is to be born 
shall be called holy, the Son of God.’ It was to 
Ining out the truth Chat Sat was not the Somshep 
but tis Aodewesy trom His very both, which was 
secured by the minculous concepiton, Chat the 
itevisels were so careful to eorect the translation 
here (Dr. 1). Brown in Presb, aud Leef. Reo. 1896, 
p. 2323 ef. Hofmann, NZ Theol. 25). His sinless- 
Hess was not meidental, bub was of His very beime. 
The non potwe peecere layin His nature; other- 
wise, through childhood and youth He could not 
have developed without some falls into sm. He 
was one with the Holy Ghost. He as also so one 
with the [father that) His name as ‘God with us? 
(Mt 1: and His kingdom, νὼ Ghat of J”) 1s 
everlasting (Lk 1). Phe angel of the Lord calls 
Hun Chiist the Lod (Lk 2"); for the identite 
cation of the Messiah with Jehovah, long foretold, 
wes now a histurie realiby. 

(3) The buth of Jesus was of God and of the 
Spinel of God; in dike πο Te was baptized tor 
κοι νοι the name of the Pather, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The Bapttst says that dehoval: sent him to 
watch for the coming of the Son of God ; and the 
sten oof Plies comune, as all berael knew (ls 11}, 
would be the descent and abrding upon flim of the 
Holy Ghost. His gieat mission, im contrast to 
that of Jolin, would be lo baptize men with the 
fholy Ghost. In the Gospel to the Hebrews (3'*") 
the Holy Spitat says, ‘de ne. a omnibus pro- 
phetis ecprctatiam te, a conaes eb requieseerem in 
fe. Tu oes ὑπ requis mea, dues filtus meus 
γώ σεν μα, “ἀν im δ με. "Phe 
most Jewish Chirstians had delinte views of the 
Divine Claast and the personnal Spirit. We are 
nol sure (dn Te) where the testimony of John 
passes over into that of the Evangelist; mo any 
case, the witness is remarkable. Tle knows that 
the Son came from heaven (Jn 3), was pre- 
existent, and because of Vis heavenly origin was 
above all dmman forerunners (15. ἢ, What 
Christ tauebt He learned by seeing and hearing 
it from (τοι (3%). Le bore the sins of the world 
(fan 12° **), heenuse ἢ Ὸ was the Limb of God and a 
heavenly Πα μὰς (v.28). He was the final Judee 
of the sinners of the world (Ait 412, because He 
was dehovah and His way was the way of J” (dn 
I’), Such was the Son οἱ God whom John tecog- 
mized al baptism, through the statement of the 
bather that the Spuit would rest as a dove te 
the Son. Jolin adds, ‘DP saw and bare reeord that 
this is the Son of God? (Jn 1. The Synoptists 
add that the Father spake from heaven when the 
Spuit descended, saying, ‘Thou art my beloved 
Son? (Mt 3! Mk LY 3’) The objective dove 
syinhol was an indicauion that the Spirit was dis- 
ἀποὺ from the Pather who spake, and from the 
Son who heard the Fathers voice and beheld the 
dove descend (Mk 1"). 

(4) The double witness of Father and Spirit to 
the Son was regarded as His comnussion to enter 
upon His ministiy of redemption. And, what is 
ol special importance, Jesus now received authority 
to baptize men with the Holy Ghost. ‘The Baptist 
and all tour Evangelists regaid this as the preat 
truth set forth in Cliist’s baptism (Mt 3!) MA 15, 
Lk 3%, Jn 1%) 3 and the «ἀπο Lord confimms their 
view (Jn 3°, Ac 1. His work was as far above 
John’s as the Sprit of God is above water, The 
OT taueht that the Holy Spat would come with 
the Messiah (ef (1 2%, Is li); the Baptist takes 
a Jong step beyond this in proclaiming that the 
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Holy Spirit comes directly from the Messiah as 
Son of God. ‘The truth here developed is that the 
Holy Ghost stands in the sume relation to the Son 
that He does to the Father (ef. Is 443). He as the 
Spirit of (τοῦ ; He is also the Spirit of Christ. At 
the birth of Jesus the Son appeared as conceived 
by the ρα αὐ ; now the Spirit appears as proceeding 
from the Son. In the one case Jesus received of 
the Spuit; in the other the Spirit received otf 
Christ. The Spirit in relation to Jesus Christ 
‘annot be cause in the same sense in which He is 
eflect. We touch here the mystery of the God- 
man, InWhich apparently contradictory statements 
respecting {πὰ find their simplest solution by 
reference to His human and Divine natures (ef. 
Novatian, de Trin. x1. ἢ; Augustine, de Tren. 1. 8). 
As min the Messiah needed the Spirit as means of 
perfect human development ; as God He imparted 
the Spit to believers for regeneration and full 
redemption, 

(5) The Temptation of Jesus was closely connected 
with His baptism as introduction to service. ‘The 
conflict with Satan had to do with the true relation 
of the Son to the Father; aud it was the Sprit 
that. drove Him to this conflict (Mk 119. Sdn thou 
be the Son of God? was the repeated taunt. The 
second Adam stood where the first Adam tell. The 
threefold temptation was the same -lust of the 
flesh, Just of the eye, and pride of life; Inead good 
for food, to hnow as much as God, to have the 
kingdoms of the world, so pleasant to the eyes, at 
once πὶ Measiaiic possession, Tb was a battle of 
the evil χα αὐ and the Holy Sprit wath miunusterme 
nneels (Mt 1}. Tt was a strugele of the Son of 
God and the god of this world, in which the aun 
of the tempter was fo tear Christ out of His one- 
ness with the Father, The same truth appears in 
the Tiansheuration (Me 172%) In face of Satan 
(16%), doubting disciples, and the cross (17%), the 
Son stood to reveal what is called the Trimty 
The brueht cloud of the presence of Jehovah (1 Kk 
8H) is here: the Father addressed Jesus as ‘my 
beloved Son,’ telling the Church to ‘hear him? as 
the great Prophet (Dt TS! 3%) > and Tle was trans- 
fismied by the Holy Ghost (μετεμορφώθη : cl. ἐν 
μυρῴν! Ocov, Pho2o, 1 3!) in anticipation of His 
return to the glory of the Father. Christ was now 
ready for His pubhie ministry. Born of the Spirit, 
baptized of the Sprit, victorious over the devil by 
the Spuit, He retumed in the power of the Spirit 
into Galilee (ih 41). is fist publie utterance in 
Nazareth was, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me’; and ‘the eyes of all... were fastened upon 
him; for hie said, This day is thin seupture ful- 
filled m= your eas? (LA 4). Te hnew that) both 
Himselt snd His gospel came from God the Father 
and the Spirit of God. 

(6) The NT doctrine of the Thimity, presented as 
it is chietly from the pout of view of the Son, con- 
tains the following elements :— 

First, There is one God, Jehovah, the Father 
everlasting. 

Second, Ever with Him was His Divine Spuit. 

Third, With Him also, fiom betore the tounda- 
tion of the world, was His only-begotten Son, en- 
joying perfect know ledge of the Father, and sharmg 
ΤΙΝ vlory. 

Fomth, In the fulness of tame the Son) came 
into this world (Ὁ) by incarnation (dn D4) 
through the co-eperation of the Father and Spit 
(Mt 1 Lk 1), and (0) by hunnhation, ἑαυτὸν 
ἐκένωσεν (Phi 27), 

Fitth, This coming was for the salvation of 
men; it was preceded by the love of the Father 
and tollowed by the work of the Spirit. 

Sixth, In His incarnate mission to save men, 
the Son was endued with the Holy Ghost without 
Ineasure, 


Seventh, Following the work of humiliation, 
which ended in death and burial, came the resur- 
rection and exaltation of the Son through the 
o-operation of the Spirit (1 P 318) and His aseen- 
sion to the Father where He was before. 

“hth, This ascension was a triumph over 
Satan and his kingdom, a reward for the Son, in 
wiich He received all Divine gifts for men, these 
eitts beg summed up in the Holy Ghost, whose 
coming to earth was Insepuable trom the Son’s 
glorification in’ heaven. The two foci of NT 
Cliistuuuty are: (4) God sending the Son from 
heaven to carth to redeem men, and (ὦ) the risen 
and vlorified Christ sending the Holy Spirit to 
make men partakers of that redemption. 

Ninth, The Chureh is under the constant pro- 
vidence and mediatorshyp of the exalted Son and 
the immanent Spirit: this is sometimes presented 
as What Clirist has done tor us, and, again, as whut 
Ile does in. us, by the Spirit. 

Venth, When the end comes, the Son will 16- 
tuin and judge mankind ; He will then terminate 
all that as temporal in His kingdom; and Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit) will continue for ever in 
those Divine relations which took on the colour 
of time and space im the history of redemption. 
Of these inner relations ot the Trinity neither 
Jesus nor the Apostles speak. The Scriptures re- 
veal only the side of the Divine being which has 
to do wath Gods rehuion to the world and man ; 
νοῦ the doctune of the Godhead in these respects 
nso set forth as Father, Son, and oly Spirit, that, 
H such representations rest upon reality, we seem 
constiuned to believe {πὲ there are personal dis- 
tinetions within the Divine Essence. 

When we pass to Christ's entrance upon His 
ministry, we touch the whole sequence of thought 
here outimed as volved in the Trinity. In the 
Synoptic accounts Jesus presents the gospel as the 
kinedom of God the Father, to enter which mon 
Inust not only accept the words of Christ, but have 
taith im Him as Saviour; iam the Fourth Gospel 
Jesus offers salvation as eternal life. This life 1s 
in the Son, and is imparted by the Spirit. 

u. Teaching of Jesus.—(1) In the Synoptic Gos- 
pels Jesus appears (4) as proclaumer and bringer of 
God’s hingdom. He came trom the Father (Mt 
vores. oh dn 164), had all the Father: jad (117? 
μὴ and entered this world able to seek and to 
save the lost (Mt 254 18") Lk 1919... In this im- 
plied pre-existence Jesus μοι more than ethical 
oneness with God, Ethical pre-cxistence 1s no true 
pre-eaistence Τὺ was Jewish theologians whom 
He challenged to tell whose son the Messiah is 
(Mt 224°); and when they answered ‘the son of 
David, He replied that David, speaking by the 
Holy Ghost —whom Jesus presupposed as well 
hnown from the OT -- called Ins son his Lord. 
Isaiah Anew (11') that the Messuume ‘rod? and 
‘branch’ sprang fron the stem of Jesse, and pointed 
to a Lord and kingdom above that of David; so 
Jesus teaches that Has sonship was not simply 
fiom David, but from a souree which made Him 
David's Lord. He was David's Lord in heaven 
betore He appeared ag Jesus on earth (ct. Mt 10%, 
Mk 97, Lk 95). Such seems to be the argument. 
This heavenly origin made Ui well-pleasing in 
the sight of God (Mt 37 12” 175), set Him above 
the angels in heaven, put Him next the Father 
(Mk 13*2), and gave Him authority trom the Father 
to lorgive sins (Mk 910), As Son of God He cast 
out. devils and empowered others to cast them out 
(31). Jehovah sud, ‘Look unto me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth; for | am God, and 
there ws none else’ (Is 457); Jesus does not hesitate 
to pul Himself in place of J” in the same invita- 

| Gon: ‘Come unto me all ye that labour’ (Mt 11%), 
Salvation depends upon Him (115, and We is 
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always present to save (Mt 18”). Tecanse He was 
ever with God (Mt 24°; ef. Dn 7), He can judge 
men from the beginning of time to the end. As 
Son of Man He will welcome the saints to glory 
(Mt 25%, Lk 23) and sentence the wicked to outer 
darkness. Jesus knows God as well as God knows 
Him (Mt 117). Only the omniscient Father can 
know the being of the Divine Son (16!7, Lk 1033). 
The sole confession of faith which [fe approved was 
that of His own Divinity (Mt 1017); and upon that 
He built His Church (v.44, cf. Jn 178). He did not 
deelare sins forgiven: He imparted forgiveness 
(Mk 9, The consciousness of Jesus speaks as 
of one who was with God before all time, through 
all time, and who continues in eternity with God. 
This words were thus understood by the Jews (Mk 
27, Jn 58) and by the Apostles (Mt 10°, Jn 4% 58 
6-40, 1 Co 1547, 1 Th 100 4%), The words imply such 
ὧν ielation as theologians call the Trinity. 

(6) The fellowship of Father, Son, and Toly 
Spirit appears still more personal and essential in 
the actual work of man’s redemption. The re- 
ligious value of Father, Son, and Spirit appears 
to be thesame, The Spirit is not prominent in the 
teachings of Jesus, first, becanse its work, internal, 
subjective, tender, must be felt rather than de- 
scltbed : and, second, because the outpouring of 
the Holy Spiit was not to come till after His 
asvension Yet the Spirit is there (Mt 10”), for 
faith in God involves also faith in Christ and the 
Holy Sprit 5 since each has part in man’s salva- 
tion, This truth appears whether considered from 
God downwards, trom man apwards, or trom Christ 
the centre outwards. This fast 1s specially import- 
ant in N'T teachings, for Jesus ever looks back to 
the Father and forward to the Spirit. He is the 
only, the living bond between them. No man can 
come to the Father but by Pian (Mt 11°, Jn 6%) ; 
no man can come to Him unless the Father draw 
him (Mt 11%, LA 10"); nerther can any man come 
to Father and Son unless botn of the Holy Ghost 
(Mk 137, Mt 58, Lk 1%). Salvation, Jesus 
teaches, depends upon right relations to Father, 
Son, and Hoty Spint. Unless men enter the 
kingdom of the Father through faith in God they 
will be lost (Mk 1° 11%). Unless they beheve in 
the Son as Saviour they will be left under sin (Mt 
118 240 ἡ σὴ, And unless they ernie the Holy 
spa it they will incur eternal death (Mk 3”). The 
kingdom of heaven comes trom the Father (Mt 6"), 
is bought by the Son (Mh 1 125), and put in the 
hearts of men by the Holy Spirit. When Jesus 
showed the Holy Ghost casting out devils He said, 
‘Phen is the kingdom of God come unto you’ 
(Mt 1955), Both Father and Son hear the prayer 
πη τὴν by the Spirit (Mt 6°, Jn 14%); and all the 
jessings of the kingdom of God flow from the 
Father in heaven through Christ, who bids us 
ask what we will; and the Holy Spuit, who brings 
wll the gifts of the heavenly Father to [is children 
on earth (Mt 711, Lh 1119), will impart it unto us. 
Jesus taught that the full establishment of the 
kingdom would be the work of the Holy Ghost (Lk 
244, Ac 15). 

(ὁ) The Trinity underlies the kingdom of God ; 
it is also the revelation of God which overthrows 
the rival kingdom of the devil (Mt 12). God the 
Father is at the head of the one, the devil the 
father is at the head of the other (Mt 138, Jn 8), 
Jesus came to destroy the works of the devil (Gn 
3, Mk 14, 1 Jn 3%), and the Holy Spirit was the 
power of God in His hands to cast out Satan, The 
world of demons was munch more prominent in NT 
thought than we sometimes suppose (cf. Weinel, 
Wirl.ungen des Geistes, pp. 1-26). Jesus summed u 
the Lord’s Prayer in ‘Thy kingdom come’ an 
‘Deliver us from the evil one.’ His commission to 
the Twelve consisted essentially in ‘Pieach the 
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gospel’ and ‘Cast out the devil’ (Mk 17% 399 gu 


16! 11 Lk 432-84 gl): His own work might be simi- 
larly summed up. ‘The destroyer and the Saviour 
were thought of together: Nudlus diabolus, nullus 
Jicdemptor, seems to be the N'l nexus of thought. 
It was a conscious conflict of personalities. The 
demons assailed Christ, or appealed to Tim as the 
Son of God, doubtless understanding more by that 
title than did the Jews (Mk 8"); and He replied 
that He carried on a war of destruction by means 
of the Holy Spirit (Lk 9* 11°, Mt 12), who was 
given by the Vathee (Lk OIL 4). The evil spirit 
was cast out by the Holy Spirit; and the Moly 
Spirit came trom the Father through the Son (Mt 
1:38). That Son and Spirit ae both Divine and 
personal, Jesus shows in the terrble passage ML 
12-432. of, Mh 37°30, Lk 12!) Men saw the Son 
through the Spirit easting out devils, and were so 
blind as to call it the work ot Beelzebub. Louking 
at the sun they called itumdnight. Such contound- 
tng of ρα αι} values meant moral chaos. All 
other impulsive blasphemies against Father or Son 
would be forgiven ; but to see the personal Holy 
Ghost at work and call Him the personal devil 
meant death to spiritual distinctions, It was 
blasphemy against the Toly Ghost (perhaps, as 
the derivation of the word, βλάπτειν τὴν φήμην, 
suggests, attack on personal character), und in- 
volved “guilt of eternal sin’ (MA 3"). Tt was 
also, so one ate Son and Spirit, in some sense an 
unforgivable sin against the Son (ct. Lk 12 Sa 
word against the Son’), ‘because they sud be 
hath an unclean spirit.” So pointed is the per- 
sonal antagonism that Jesus seems also to teach : 
Nullus dutbolus, nullus Sporitus Sanctus. The 
blasphenry which Jesus declared fatal was against 
the Holy aie ; the blasphemy which the Apostles 
fist feared was against the Son of God (Ac 13%, 
Jn 27,171. 115). The two sins which have no for- 
civeness are lying to or about the Holy Ghost, and 
putting the Son of God to the shame ol open denial 
(Mk 3” 8%, Lk 9"; ef. Ac 5%, Tle 0. The destiny 
of man’s soul depends upon his attitude towards 
the Son of God and the Holy Spirit; we can hardly 
think of higher claims for the Divinity and Person- 
ality of both. 

(2) The record of Christ’s teaching in the Fourth 
Gospel presupposes the Synoptics, and in Apostolic 
perspective, under illumination of the Fee ος 
Spirit, unfolds their final meaning. ere this 
Gospel not from John, 1t still would show how the 
most spiritual Chiistians in Apostolic days recalled 
the words of Jesus respecting the Son and Spirit, 
and how their experience witnessed to them. In 
the Apocalypse, Jesus appears, after the manner of 
the Synoptists, as Son of Mun exalted as Son ol 
God; in the Fourth Gospel, Christ is revealed as 
the Divine Son incarnate, not humbled, bat with 
His eternal glory veled by temporary abode uwmong 
men, only to burst forth again in full splendour at 
His ascension. Jesus here presents Himself as 
cential in salvation ; He is the eternal life (6-), 
οἱ which men must partahe or perish. rom tlus 
central position Jesus ever looks up to the Father 
and forward to the Spirit. He speaks much more 
here of the Holy Spirit than He : in the Synop- 
tics. We enlarges and untolds here what He imdi- 
cated there. He identifies Himself more closely 
with the Gospel. The kingdom appenis here as 
eternal life, and that life is in Chiist (143% δὴ 6%), 
He is not a guide to the way, or a preacher of 
truth: He is the way, the truth, and the lite (145). 
When John’s disciples wondered at His knowledge 
of men, He told them that He was Jacob's ladder, 
reaching ull the way te God (1). To see Tim was 
to see the Father (14°). His solemn words, 'Apty 
ἀμὴν... ἐγώ εἰμι (858), seem to reflect the Τ AM? 
of kx 3%. In His typical interview with Nicode- 
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muy, the Jewish theologian, He presented salvation 
ns flowing fiom Father, Son, and Holy Spit. 
Baur says J 3! sams up all Christuun truths, and 
hom at the Tiimity appears as ‘the most definite 
expression of the peculiar relation between God 
and man which has been realized through the re- 
velation of Christianity’ (LeAre von εἶ. Dreieinig- 
λοι. 1 50 ἡ. Nicodemus addressed Jesus as 
‘teacher’? (3%) 5 but Jesus replied that He was 
“οί μα} life’ (vv.' 4%), and pointed out as the 
thice steps in man’s redemption, (1) regeneration 
hy the Holy Ghost (vv.5 §); (2) faith in the Son 
of God, who came from heaven to save men by 
His death (vv. 9): and (3) the love of God the 
Pather, who gave His only-begotten Son to redeem 
the world (ν. 5). The elaborate teachings of Jn 
ΠΤ me but an nnfolding of what is here taueht 
as the way of salvation. Moving from heaven to 
entth, as the thought of Jesus does in the Fourth 
Gospel, we find THis theology consists of (1) God the 
Father in glory and the glorifieation of the Father 
in the redemptive work of the Son; (2) the salva- 
tion of men through the icamation, death, and 
exaltation of the Son: and (3) the establishment of 
a hinedom (son the Synopties) of eternal life (so 
In Fourth Gospel) through the Chureh, in whieh by 
the specail revelation ΟἹ the Holy Spirit men wall 
be born again and equipped with spiritual gitts for 
service, and all te the glory of the Father and the 
Son (Jn 5! 212143) Even when speaking tu a 
Samaritan woman and early in ΠΝ ministry, Jesus 
related aeceptiuble worship to Father, Son, tnd 
Holy Sproat) ΠῸ taneht that God is His Fathe 
(4/8) aad, through Tam, Father of behevers only 
(VES): and that the Lather is to be worshipped 
in spot and an tiuth, Ghat is, in the Spuit of truth 
(4-0 ef Peay To the Jewish theologian as an im- 
quirer, to the μα“ αὐ woman as indifferent, and 
to the eager disciples (115 56 10) the Lord’s theo- 
ἴον is the same τὸ the Father, through the Son, 
by the Holy Spuit. In the farewell discourses 
(14-17) the Father. Son, and Spirit are so repeatedly 
spoken of as at persons, as acting together and 
apart, a come forth one from another, and return. 
inv one to another. Chat the question of difheulty 15 
not: How ein one (τοῦ sabsist as Mather, Son, and 
ρα, but gather. How cui {πὸ Father, Sou, and 
Spit, here respectively set forth by Jesus, consti- 
tute one God Ὁ 

In these discourses desns sheds some light. upon 
fhe inner Prmtatian relations of the Godhead. 
He shows fist that the work of redemption o- 
volves Ths τα ἀπ θη. return fo the glory which 
He had wath the Father betore the word was 
(G19 179 Te was Divine, eternal glory to 
which the Son returned : such glory only a Divine 
Berne could Tay aside and take again, It 106- 
mauned ever with Himeoas Son of Cid, bat was 
veiled in) the meatnation (242421) Jess says 
the Son is so one with the Father that He has 
wlory of Tis own, has eternal dite τὰ ΠΟ (5-8 
Hh?) samdtact, Ghat all that the Father has the Son 
has (2 160 1745) Men may believe in Him as in 
the Father (i), seek dite from Him as trom the 
Father (6%), pray to Thin as to the Mather (114), 
ond are as safe mi Has lands as in the Father's 
hands (10 5: 39)... And for this equality with God 
He gies a remarkable reason: My lather as 
ereater than 1. dle desermbes Wis relation to the 
Father in’ the paradosieal words: 1 and my 
Mather are one’ (11 Ὁ 10), and again, (My Father 
mw ereater {πὰ Ε᾿ (14° 10"). Jesus never ealls 


Himsclt God; but ever claims to be Son of God, | Each takes precedence im Lis peculiar work 


and does this through a perfect human conscions- 
ness (148 17° 901, He hnows that both as Son of 
Man and Son of God He came tiom heaven (13° 
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absvlute sense, 246 God is to Him ‘the Father’ in an 
bsolute sense (642 585 520 tee 21. 52. 54. 80. BH. δ᾽ AIS) Yt, 
1s trom thin relation of God imearate that Ile says, 
‘My Father is greater than J?) For Moses or Paul 
οἱ Luther to say, ‘God is greater than | am,’ would 
be absurd. Jéqually absurd would it) be for Christ 
unless He were conscious of superhuman being, 
as the Jews saw at once (54). In the two places 
where He thus speaks (1059. 142%) He addressed Tis 
disciples. He might thus speak from the point of 
view of [lis humiliation by the inearnation or in 
reference to the precedence ever given the Father 
hetore the Son and Spit; but, plamly, His pur- 
pose here is to cheer believers. He does not say, 
‘Pam less than the Father’; Has mind dwells upon 
the absolute oneness with the Father, so that all 
the greatness and falness of the Father are for His 
people, TLence He says to His disciples (10°), ‘My 
Father as greater (han all? opponents, and (v.*) 1 
and my Father are one? Again (14%) He says, ‘Tf 
ye loved me ye would rejoice, because T go unto the 
Father; for my Father is creater than 1? "Phe 
ereatness of the Father is not apart fiom the Son, 
but belongs to the Son, and threueh the Son 
becomes His people’s. ‘The Father was not greater 
than the Son by way of contiast or separation, but 
m the way of hheness and perfect. oneness. No 
mere ethical union of Jesus with God fully esplam, 
this Sone” Only one Divine Beme seems able to 
include such relations and make the miinite fulness 
of the Father the possession of the Son. | Only 
God could recerve all of God. Of such Divine 
hemg Chast seems plainly conscious (31 Gi δ 38 
10") When charged with making Himself God 
(107) He answered that He was Son of Crod, and 
gave, as proof, that He was sindess (ef Lk Ie, din 
10°), sanetified and sent of God—a thing no mere 
man could εχ. ‘The salvation of all the redeemed 
hanes upon Jesus Chiist; only a oneness of beme 
with God ean beat such a load of weal and woe, tt 
is Into tins transcendent and read relation Οἱ Father 
and Son that Jesus roots the cospel of redemption. 
It beers and ends m heaven.  Beenuse the Son 
came from God and went to God (138!) Pe eould 
wash the disciples feet, and as Divine Providence 
be ever with Tis people. | Front this transcendence 
He speaks as dchovah to His people (Ac 9), and 
fromat He sends forth the Holy Spirit. Phe Spiat 
is spoken of asim heaven with the Father and Son, 
and σοι to earth at the imfterce:sion of the Son, 

It there as auythime cardinal an NP teachings 
( 610-10, ὁ 15 107 17! a ae Lh 4 i Ae [> Bd 17. a 
Ro P86, Gal ot ὁ), tas that the silt of the Holy 
Ghost comes throuch the eloribcation of the Son, 
This as the theme of dn 1t-17, especially of 16975, 
Here Jesus sends another Paraclele to continue 
His personal work (10%). desus never spoke of the 
ραν as created ; there is a power from on high 
(LA 213"), but its souiee is the personal Spirit (Ac 18), 
Nor does He ever speak of the guilt or outpouring 
ol the Spirit, as Folin himsclt does (dad! ). desis 
speaks of the Holy Spirit as a Personal Being, 
conuny from the Pather, sent by the Son, to lestity 
before men to Father and Son (1 Ὁ ἢ Henee the 
disciples would not) be ‘orphans’ when Jesus lett 
them (14). When He said, * Twill come nnto yon’ 
(1-8), He meant by the Spirit: the one as as per- 
sonal as the other, The mienrnuate Son was more 
of maniestation of Grod then than the Father; so 
Jesus says that the Spirit can do ¢reater {hinges for 
men than the Son, because the Son returned to the 
glory of the Father and the Son (12% 15-6 (67%), 
The 
Father can no more complete the work of redemp- 
tion without the Sen than the Son eould beau it 
Without the Father. They ate so one that Jesus 


δ τ and Te calls Himself the Son of Man who | conld say that the Father sanctified Him (1050) or 


Inan heaven (34). We claims to be ‘the Son ἢ in an 
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sends the Son; and the Son comes Himself. Jesus 
eveludes in all His teachines separte action ot 
Father and Son (1 ἘΠ" 6 Pl! τ. And ¢he mussion 
of the Spit is to witness to Father and Son. 
This indicates the equal Divinity of all. Unless 
the Sou were God, He could not send the Spurit 
of God; and the Holy Ghost would not. testify to 
and glorify a man, desns teaches that Father, 
Son, and Spirit are all equally present in the souls 
of behevers (7) 5 yet none loses His personality 
or is confounded with another. he witness ot the 
Spirit, Jesus says, is twolold—tnst to the Church, 
and second to the world. ‘To Chuistians He would 
so reeall the teachines of Jesus and add to them 
that believers would hnow the Son as never betore. 
Jesus tiueht ‘these things’ (1452 the Sprit would 
teaeh ‘all things? (v.*°), that is, the things of the 
Father and Son (16%), as the Sprit ever hears (16", 
note the present sense im ὠκουύσῃ) them in Divine 
οὐκ, ‘fo the world also, through the 
Chiuch, the Spirit would testify for Christ (16°7%), 
Asn {πὸ Synopties, so in the bourth Gospel, Fesus 
reveals the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. as building 
up God's kinedom and destroying that of the devil 
The Spot was do convinee the world that it had 
net ΤΠ the Son. To hate the Son was to late 
the Vather (425, and to hate the Son called forth 
the protest of the Sparit (lo) Ouly the Spruit, 
coumne fiom the glottied Christ, could overcome 
this hatied (οὖ. And (his co-operation of Son 
apd Spuitre ted on essential relations to one an 
ofher and to the world (1119 167). Almost discs 
caliy ats saidoof the personal Spit that creas 
ελθών (lo) would conviet the world of ao threefold 
sin. The tiple κα πὸ of Satan upon the Son (Lk 
4" )isaet by aw triple detence of the Spoit. The 
fist world sin was distehedt in Chaist : the second 
Was sino sesinst the riehteousne sof Chitst (et. 
eternal sin, MO) Convichion of this sin the 
Spat wroneht thiroueh the tuumopliut resurmce- 
tion of Jens ab PP oe a ΕἼ ot, He OF), and 
Wis retuin te the bather, with whom only the 
rehteous ean dwell, ‘Phe third sin, like the third 
temptation (VEC 4), was ρα {πὶ Satanin the place 
Ol the Son ot God. Phe Sprit would show that 
the denth of Jesus meant the destruction of the 
devil ‘the prmce of this world ws pudeed? (in 164), 
As intimated inthe Synoptics, Jesus here teaches 
that God as to destroy the hingdom ot evil by His 
Sonand Sprit. Phe prince of this world is pudeed 
ἀπ} doomed. ‘The Son testifies (1 ΠῚ that the world 
rs lost because if cannot know aud ἀθρόον the 
Spit; the Spat testiubes that Che world is lost 
hbeenause it does not accept aud honour the Son. 
The only bope of man, desus tenches, tres in com. 
me to God through the Son and the Holy Spin. 
The Divinity of both and them place in the Trinity 
eppear to be inexstieably mvolved in Clitsts own 
gospel, In omiost βοϊ manner He asks (he once 
Khia maian (2%), * Dost thou befieve on the Son of 
Cod Ὁ) We aeeepts his confession of fasth in Tins 
as such, ‘Lord, believe? He also acecots, as He 
haul done before (Mt tf? 16), worship as Sem ot 
God. Here His testimony to THis ow: Divinity 
wd eqiudity with God culminates But with αὖ 
Tle ever associates the Holy Ghost as conung trom 
Cod (PEP?) and continuing the work ot the Son ia 
leading men to Gad (3° 1H), 

(8) The Synoptie Gospels present, by way of 
just hustome accommodation, the teaching οἱ 
Jesus to the Jews, thongl showine inadentally, 
espechuly atter the resnirection, the higher self- 
consciousness of Chiist as found an the Pourth 
Gospel (ef. especinttly Mt ΠῚ and Ek 105. ΠΡ 
last. enven Intentionstly dor disciples (dn Qt), 
for the Chueh, and for man as miu, untolds the 
deeper character and words of Chliist. There are 
two symbolical acts, which show how the doctrine 
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of the Trinity appears with equal naturalness im 
all the Gospels desas breathed upon His dis- 
ciples and imparted Che Holy Ghost (din 20-7). Ue 
also bade them baptize thea converts in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (Mt 28" 19). 
Here in brief symbol and tormela He sets forth 
the Trinity conception of Jn 14-17. He breathed 
upon the diserples from His own glorified hody and 
sid, ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ de speaks as 
Lord, ‘Take’; if} is a word of command with 
wineh He sends forth the Spuit. He begins to 
do what He sud He would do (167). Speaking 
as God (ef. Gu 2, zh 37°), He exercised the 
anthorty to impart the Spit of God. Through 
His word of command and Lis vital breath the 
Holy Ghost proceeded from God the Father to the 
hearts ot men. "The Apostles received the baptisur 
of the oly Spirit for service, as had Jesus tli. 
self tor [his pieat Apostleship (Mik 18:10 Jn 18, 
Hes!) The authority to bind and Joose given by 
Jesus (Mit 155) is now aseribed to the toly Gliost 
(Jn 20") Both Son and Spirit forgive sins through 
the Apostles. The gift et the Spat (dn 20") cor. 
1esponds with the baptismal command (Mt 2s"), 
Both set torth the Apostolie conimiission ; and 
both do so in the name of Father, Son, and 110] 

Ghost. In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus sends forth 
the Pwelvean His own name, with the authority of 
the Father and imspired by Hime with the Sprit 
(27), fu MLL 28" Me claims all power in heaven 
and on eth, and Juds them disciple and baptize 
men in the mune of the Father, Son, and Holy 
(host. desus began His own work with baptism, 
Which Phe said was fiom (το (Mb 21), and 1e- 
ferred to common with ΤΠ ΟΠ as baptism (Mk 
1a >); hence His command to baptize is not strange, 
He would send This disciples to the Gentile world 
with the snme ordinance with which John came to 
Irach Ἢν as the ‘Trautanan formula that chal- 
[ἀρῶν c1itiersm (cf Wendt, Zeaching of Jesus, ii. 
319, ὅτ ἢ. Prue, there is no text evidence against 
it. (Resch, Paraliedteate, 3 Vy. it. 393£.); and it 
ocaus ant the πολὺ Jewish Gospel, where such 
teachings are miprobable unless trom Jesus, Later 
references to baptism in the name of Jesus (Ac 
very’ Ὁ Co 15} seem either to describe the necept- 
ance of Cioistuuity, without reference to the made 
of baptism, or to prove that the Trinitarian form 
was hot the only one in use. Where the form of 
baptism is expressly refered to, it is always in the 
name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (ει δε, 
vu 3; dustin M., [μὲ i Gls ef. Resch, Ze.) ΤΕ the 
teachines in dn 20-8 aie diom olesus, Mt 28" is 
quite natural Tt the Apostles were sent by the 
μα Ποῖ and the Sou, aud amnspired by the Spruit to 
declare converts’ sins remitted, what more natanal 
than to add Sbaptaze them im the name of the 
Father, ol the Son, and ot the Holy Ghost?’ We 
ean haidly think of Paul, some 25 years affler 
Christ's ascension, wilting ‘the race of the Lord 
Jesus Chiist, aud the love of God, and the com- 
manion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all” or 
John reporting Jesus (16°) as building Ls gospel 
upon Father, Son, and oly Ghost, unless the 
Lord had taught essentially what is in Mt 2s 
The teachings of Jesus seem Lutly to include the 
following: (tL) Ue approved of the baptism ot John, 
and His disciples continued it (in 3 43); (2) after 
the death of John, He Jet this preparatory baptism 
diop (a) because the kingdom foretold had actually 
come, (0) because Messianic baptism: Jed to talse 
views of the kangdom and provoked opposition, 
(r) beeause Jesus gradually turned to the special 
instruction of the ‘Pwelve; (3) His teaching on 
baptusia identified it} with the Holy Ghost, as all 
the evangelists tell us (Mt o85 Mk 158, Lk 316. dn 
1“, Ae 15). hence, as soon as the Holy Synrit was 
given αὖ Pentecost, the Apostles 1010 that the time 
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had come for the renewal of external baptism also ; 
(4) baptism ‘in the name of Jesus’ would then 
mean, as Jesus taught, baptism of the Holy Ghost 
and into the service of Christ, im contiaast with 
Johannine baptism; (5) Luke shows that Jesus 
had the same view of baptism and the Trinity as 
appears in Mt 28% He taught (a) the coming Οἱ 
the Holy Ghost, (6) this coming was a baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, and (6) the Father and Son pair- 
ticipated in this baptisin of the Holy Ghost (24°, 
Ac 1‘), Uere are the same elements of doctrine as 
are contained in Mt vs. Tf we suppose with 
Haupt (Alpostolat un NT, 381.), that this is not 
a formula of baptism, but wu summary by the 
Evangelist of Cluist’s teachings on baptisur and 
what ait meant, we reach the same result: the only 
confession of taidh and baptisin that Jesus tauelit 
meant sharing the redemption of Mather, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. The Apostolic form Cin the name of 
Jesus? would then mean just what is taught im Mt 
28" It was baptism in the Spout unto Christ: 
hence, when St. Paul jound disciples (Ac 19°) who 
had not received the Holy Ghost, he asked unto 
What they had been baptized τ baptism had special 
reference to the Holy Ghost. [{ also referred to 
all the redemptive work of the Son (Gal 3F, Ro 6°), 
as well as to the full activity of the Spnit (1 Co 
12)8, Tit. 3° ἢ), 

St. Paul also puts baptism and the Holy Spit 
toevether (1 Co 1} in a way to make it seem 
certain that he traeed both to (δῦ. (LI, ef. 
Mt 207") St. Peter, too, describing conversion 
(Ac 2"), united baptism in the name of Jesus, and 
reception of the Toly Ghost, just as we should 
expect on our view. baptism ‘into the name?’ 
meant baptism unto God (Jer 14"), who is revealed, 
not Qaough but om the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Jehovah was the name of God for the 
O'T covenant; the new name of God for the new 
covenant in Ghost is Pather, Son, and Spit. 
Thew equal Divinity, personality, and participa- 
tion im man's redemption so form the doctrine of 
God and Lhe work in the teachings of Jesus, that, 
Mt 28 may well be regarded as a culmination and 
synopsis of the gospel of the risen) Lord. This 
baplismal formula was the centie of a solemn act 
of worship in which Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
were equally adored. It was a solemn profession 
of faith in whieh cach was regarded as indis- 
pensable ground of man’s salvation. 10 was a 
solemn coufession of covenant relation 1π which 
each was equally looked to as source of consecra- 
tion and locate. Jesus specks of these distine- 
tions as of spiritual realities. ΤᾺ seems inipossible 
to parapliase Hs words into, ‘Baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and of the Messiah, 
and of God as ὅρη, as some modern ΟἹ αἰ τὸν say 
Jesus meant (cf. Kaftan, Wesen der Chr. Deel. a. 
345 f.; see Hl. M. Scott, Nicene Theol. 255 1.) 
‘The ‘Trinity of revelation, according to Jesus’ 
own teachings, leads up to a Trinity of Beme* 
(Schlottman, Compendimm ὦ. Bib. Theol, 34), 
The historicity of Mt 28" ts not weakened by lates 
opposition to Gentiles entering the Cliuich (Ac 
11? 1516, Gal 2") ; for that controversy turned not 
on the fact but on the mode of their admission : 
must they enter the Church through the syna- 
goene or not? (ef. Sehmid, Theol. of NT, 103). 
On the other hand, this τα ἢ. contession 
has an argumentative relation to all natsous: the 


spread of the gospel would be a proof of the truth | 


of the doctrine. Upon such teaching Christ. pro- 
mised His blessing , with it He would be in His 
Church unto the end of the world (\.*%, ef. Mt 2444 
30'), Out of this confession of faith in baptism, 
taught by Jesus, has grown the first and only 
creed of all the ages + 1 believe in God the Father 
». . and in Jesus Christ our Lord . . . and in the 
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Holy Ghost.’ ‘ The baptismal symbol in its whole 
contents goes back beyond all question to the 
Apostohie aye’ (Caspai, Quellen 2s. Gesch. αἰ, 
Jauf-symb. 1.5); and no other than a Trinitarian 
formula has ever appeared in the history of the 
Church (ef. Tesch, 424 f.); ‘Trinitarian baptism 
was universal in the earhest churches and among 
the earliest heretics” No Judaizer or Gnostic ad- 
muustered Chistian baptism without the τρισ- 
μακαρία ἐπονομασία, the *tiina invocatio, nomen 
trine beatitudinis,’ that sprang trom Father, Son, 
and Loly Ghost (Clem. /Zum. ix. 23). 

un. Apostolic Teaching. —(1) The outpouring of 
the Doly Ghost upon the Apostolic Church brought 
first the personality of the Spirit into greater pro- 
minence, and, secondly, shed new light from the 
Spuit upon the Son. (a) This new heht showed 
(a) the great importance of the Person as well as 
the words of the imeamnate Christ—He was much 
more than a prophetic Messiah ; (8) the umyaue 
value of His atoming death; and (y) the vital 
relation for believers between this shameful death 
and lis vlorions resmirection and ascension to 
the σὺ lund of the Father, whete He represents 
and rules His people. ‘The first martyr, dull of the 
Holy Ghost, saw the heavens opened and Jesus 
standing on the aight κεἰ of God (Ac 7 5s ef, 
PP 119 1 5 Ph vee, He 1. He who ascended 
to Divine glory, αὖ was felt, must ever have dwelt 
in Divine clory ; and His incarnation, instead of 
being Has life, was bub an ineident in His eternal 
existence. These Jewish Christians all start fiom 
Ps ΤΟΙ and dechuc by the Holy Ghost that the 
Psalmist knew by the Holy Ghost that Cliist was 
Lord of David and Lord of all (Ac 9.1 ἐν 1036 1]*), 
Ja 2) Jude*s the Dudache culls lim ‘the God ol 
David,’ 105). Qur God and Saviour Jesus Christ’ 
and four Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’? meant 
the same thing (ΤΟ 19 ἢ 2) Jesus wits equal 
with Jehovah (ct. Weiss, NT Theol.® 132) > His 
thione was (ποῦν throne (He 1&8 315)... because He 
was God (dle 18. Langnace failed these Jewssls 
Christians to say more of the glory of the Son of 
God. The whole O'T, as revelation of the Holy 
Spirit, testified to the Divine Christ (He 37 10 5 
2 6° lu). The ruling idea in Hebrews 1s that 
the old covenant of Jehovah with Israel was sup- 
planted bv the new, τὰ which Jesus takes the 
place of Jehovah, Cluustinns take the place of 
Jews (ef. Ep. of Barnabas 4), and the Holy Spirit, 
which led Israel towards Canaan, Jeads Choistians 
through the Son to the rest in heaven (1/2? 4 4!4), 
This οἰ πῶ} Son is as the Jehovah of the ΟἿ᾽ (He 
1% 13-8! 12"), and as deseribed there as sacl (Ps 110, 
He 11". Ps 1022°"8) He 1%). He beeame meamate 
to save men; and, in co-operation with the Holy 
Ghost the οἴ πὰ} Spirit (9. the eternal Son 
(18) became anthor of eternal salvation (5°), and 
eternal redemption (913) woto an eternal inherit- 
ance (99). "Phe relations of Father, Son, sand 
Holy Spirit are eternal. An attempt is nade to 
scl forth the connesion of the Sen with the Father 
by comparing i with a brightness streaming from 
the Divine glory. Christ is one with God as a lay 
of light is one with the sun. out of such relation 
He takes jorm as a Personal Being distmet from 
the Father, yet so one with Him that to see the 
Son was to see the very glory which constitutes 
the Father (He 14), the very ‘character of His 
bemg’ (ct. Weiss, 493). ‘He was everything lofty 
that could be imagined. Everything that can be 
suid of Him was already said in the first two 
generations after His appemance’ (Harnack, Dog- 
mensch. i. 66). 

(ὦ) Koually marked is the Apostolic conception 
of the Holy Ghost and His relation to Father and 
| Son, in the Gospels Jesus speaks 25 times of 

the Spirit, and the Evanyelists make a like number 
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of references; but in the Acts and Epistles over 
160 statements are made about the Holy Ghost 
(Scotield, The Holy Spurit in NT’ Scripture, 11). 
In the Gospels the Spirit ‘was not yet’ (Jn 739), 
that 1s, not in the fulness and abiding power of 
post-Ascension days. But, atter Christ’s return to 
the Father, Apostolic men were ‘full of the Holy 
Ghost’ (Ac 45). At Pentecost the Spirit came us 
Jesus predicted (Ju 3° 16°), to inspire and equip 
the Chureb. He came also in judgment, as Jesus 
had said (Mk 34, Lk 12"). The first mention of 
the ‘ Church’ (Ac 5%) shows Ananias and Sapphira 
dead upon its thieshold for lying to the Holy 
Ghost. To lie to the Spirit was to lie to God 
(v.*); for it is the Spirit of both God (1 P 41) 
and Wis Christ (1 P 1}. Regeneration is the 
work of the Spirit, who uses the word (1 P 1%, 
Jude 19. 0)... it is also the work of God (1 P 5?). 
The writer of Hebrews speaks little of the Spirit 
in believers ; but when he comes to set forth the 
eteinul lugh priesthood of the Son (6°), which was 
‘after the power of an endless life’ (7°), he empha- 
sizes the doctrine that Christ’s eternal intercession 
takes place through the eternal Spirit (9). If 
Spirit means here (ef. Delitzsch, ad loc.) * the 
Divine inward being of the Grod-man,’ we meet 
once moire the view that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are eternally one with God who is a Spit. 

(e) St. Peter as leader of the Jewish Christians 
reaches the gospel as from Father, Son, and 
loly Ghost. He sums it up doctrinally (1 P 15) 
as (a) election by God the Father, (8) through the 
Holy Spirit, (y) unto salvation by Jesus Clirist. 
This is the order trom the side of God: trom the 
side of man he describes it to inquirets and twice 
over to a court of Jewish theologians (Ag 29 415. 5°) 
as (a) repentance towards God, (8) πὰ in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and (y) receiving the Holy Ghost. 
He says the conversion of Cornelius was accept- 
ance of the Holy Ghost as a gift. of God, and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ (Ac 11% ch LP 4110} 
He deseribes Christians as those who have ‘ faith 
in (he righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ’? (ΡΟ 1π|0. where Jesus is both God and 
Saviour. He adds that both the preacher and the 
Word must be witnessed to by the Tioly Spirit, to 
have any effect (1111 48) This Trimitarian 
gospel of St. Peter is that of St. Stephen (Ac 7455), 
St. James (15 ΟἹ 45), and St. Jude (vv.2%#!), The 
beeinning of the Christian life takes place through 
presentation of the Son in the Word; for such 
applying the things of Christ by the Spirit (LP 
2*) regenerates the heart. All Christian growth 
depends upon being in Christ (3! 41 δ. The 
three Apostolic conditions of entering the kingdom 
of God were repentance (Ac 5" 11, Ro 24, 2 Co 
710. ef. Mt 08 Lk 2-447), faith (Ac 3! 1427 204) 
Ro 919, 1 Co 33"), and holiness (Ac 26", He 6, 
Ja 27, Ro 16%); and these rested upon Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Faith in Christ works by 
love (Gal 5°) towards the Father, the Son, and 
the brethren, and purifies the heart by the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit (Ac 15"). ‘These con- 
stant allusions to the Trinity, with no further 
explanations, show that this doctrine was taken 
for granted among the Apostolic Chuiches. From 
the adoration of Jesus Christ, the eentie of the 
Trinity, as God by Jewish Christians, hght must 
have fallen in all directions upon the conception of 
God as Father, Son, and ΠΟΥ Ghost. 

(2) St. Paul sets out from fundamental belief 
in one God (Gal 3”, | Co 86,1 Ti 2°), but at once 
pas to teach that in the gospel God is the 
father of the Lord Jesus Christ. (ὦ) Upon this 
essential relation of Father and Son he built all 
his hopes (lio 1% 1Co 1°, 2Co 46). In the 
elernal Son believers were chosen before the 
foundation of the world (Eph 1). He is culled 


κύριος and even θεός, side by side with the Father 
(Lio 95, ef. 7%, Tit 2"). Efe shares Divine attri- 
butes, and, together with the Father, is worshipped 
and glorified (1 Co 13, Ro 18” Eph 5! 1 Ti 1). 
Yet He ts never identified with the Father, but 1s 
carefully distinguished from Him (1 Co 8% Ro 14 
853). Le is the image of the mvisible God (Col 145), 
and shares the invisible glory of God; He is also 
‘a man? Christ Jesus (1 ἢ 2°) As sharing the 
glory of the Father, He is called the ‘firstborn’ 
of all creation (Col 115. As Jesus spoke of the 
Wather as greater than He, when clauming all the 
Father lias as His, so St. Paul desertbes the glori- 
fied Christ as Head of Creation, m ieterence both 
to God and the universe. La Haim all things sub- 
sist, because He is the Son and receives all from 
the Father (2 Co 4°), He is described as ‘existing 
befoie the world in the eternal Godhead, yet He 
did not chng with avidity to the prerogatives of 
His Divine imiayjesty, did not arbitrarily display 
His equality with God; but... took upon Lim 
the form ΟἹ ἕν servant? (Lightfoot’s parapliase of 
Ph). St. Paul dues not use ἐπε, ἢ πῆι terms, 
but teaches here that the μορφὴ θεοῦ involved par- 
ticipation in the οὐσία θεοῦ. Similarly, Bonet re- 
mnatks (in Noseen, Gesch, NT Off. i. 19) that the 
term θεύτης as distinguished from θειότης expresses 
‘non modo divinas virtutes sed ipsam divin 
naturam,’ St. Paul regards the Incarnation as 
serving the double purpose of showing Gaod’s love 
ap Father (Gal 44, Ito 8*3 et. Jn 3!*), and of reveal- 
ing the inner relations of Christ’s premundane and 
Divine being (2. Co δ᾽, Ph v8), A God of love 
secmed to involve personal subjects and objects of 
love within the (;odhead, from which God who 
loved the world sent forth the Son of His love to 
savemen. The Fither gave the Son (lio 8"), the 
Son gave Tamseclt (Gal 1}, surrendered His glor 
and died on the cross; the Holy Sprit witnesset 
to the Son and wins sinners to accept Him (Ro 
145) Thats St. Pauls gospel (Ro [189 37), wlich 
has proved itself the power of God unto salvation. 
He otten sums up his gospel, and it is always Trini- 
tarian (Ro ob $26 15! 1 Co pied Leet 2 Co 84, Gal 
ee eile δ, το (Ὁ] 1’ 8... οὗν Tie es oe 
1029. 241 P22) Over every sermon he can pro- 
nounce the benediction of Father, Son, and Lloly 
Spuit (2 Co 13%), 

(ὁ) St. Paul, like all the Apostles, supports his 
theology by the Old Testament. Has central 
theme, the Divine Christ, he sets at once in in- 
sepuuable relations to Jehovah, The Jewish teach- 
ines Οἱ his day confounded obs and ma (50 
Jehovah is rendered θεός in LXX of Nu vv? as", 
while Ss and ὈΠῸΝ appear as κύριος in Nu 2s', Gn 
21°); but St. Paul, with a few possible exceptions 
(1 Co 3°, Ro 14"), agrees with St James (1) Q! 5) 
and St. Peter (Ac 225) in distinguishing them as two 
Divine Persons. The Mather is θεός, though the 
name is also given to the Son (to 9), and the Son 
in κύριος. ‘This personal distinction of Father and 
Son is traced by St. Paul to the OT distinctions of 
ons and m7, and to the diflerent relations of God 
to man expressed by those names (ct. Secherg, Die 
Anbetung d. ‘Herrn’? bee Paulus, p. 81). The 
distinction of God in Himself and the revealing 
Jchovah in the OT, St. Paul sees tully unfolded m 
the personal distinction of Father and Son. Christ 
did not become Lord; Wis κυριότηςν was but.a form of 
His activity as a personal Divine Berg. He was 
God before He was manifested as Lord; and He will 
be God after He ceases to rule as Lord (1 Co 15%; 
ef, August. Ze.i.8). He as Lord, notin relation to 
God but in relation to man (ito 5! 1531 Gt 148, 1 Co 
12%), St, Paul, too, goes back to Ps 110, which 
he quotes oftener than any other OT passage (Ro 
8%, keph i, Col 3!, 1 Co 15-4). He found there the 
Lord Christ teigning with the Lord God until all 
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enemies to God's kingdom were subdued, and | was his life, his hope of glory (Col 15, But he 


shaming the Divine majesty and power msepar 
able trom God ΓΝ prophecy was fulfilled im the 
incarnate Lord conquering death and Satan, and | 
throveh the Resurrection sittime down at the! 
neht hand of God, with all enenues at Lis foot- 
stool (Ro 84, plod?) ‘Phe elorified Chiist is the 
Lod of sloy (Ph 2, Ja vy Not till after the 
Tiesunrection was desus Lord, though He was ever 
Divine (1 Co 285 cf. Mt 22"6)00 0 Chiist saves us δι 
triumphant Lord (Eph 4%, 1 Co 799)... He ss also 
the Providence of the Chuich (Gal 2’, 1 Co 4% 107}. 
When all believers are saved His lordship ceases 3 
He gives the hingdom which He undertook to the 
Father and resumes the eternay rertions of the 
Son (1 Co 1538). Fiom the Resurrection to the Last 
Judgment is the rule of Claist. fie dudes with 
the Father (1 Co 15", To § "), as He saves with the 
Father (Col i, Ros). God's work for ian, dt. 
Paul teaches, is never apart fiom Chiist’s work, 
They are asiays of beat and Telit ai the same sun- 
beam. Hence St. Paul was ealled to be an Apostle 
hy both Mather and Son (Gaul of, who formed one 
Divine power (as ΟΠ ὉΠ ΟἹ δαί betore Geon and 
singular predicates shew: ef Li 1, 1 ΤῊ 
Ὁ 2’) Co Mt ls Sechers); and he sees the 
final judgimentas by both God and Chlaist ΟΠ 1M, 
1 (ὁ 45). AM between these in ht Pauls survey 
of life is done equally by the Father aud Son, 
‘The active rule of the exalted Lord is, weeor ding 
to Paul, such that m every act of it contempor- 
ancously an act of God the Father is completed? 
(Seeberg, p. 85) Phe c1ace of the Son as as much 
# Divine clement op salvation as is (he fove of the 
Father (Pit oe): hence, with the possthle ex- 
ception of Ros], St. Pan uevet speaks of inter- 
eessionu of the Son with the Father, so one are 
they conadered in working. Has God, ta opposi- 
tion to polytheran, a fone God the Father, of 
whom are all thines, and one Lord fesus Cliaist, 
by whom are all (hings* (fb Co 85). He says (v4), 
‘there as none other God but one,’ and that one 
God as the bathe: and Son. These were equally 
God for St. Paul trom Ps 110 to Ins own last ex- 
perience, ‘The suberdmiution of the Sen was but 
a stepping-stone to 1 the saimts to the glory of 
the Father, whielh was shared by the Son | ‘Lhe 
words §Cliiat om Gods? (1 Co 3) support the 
assiiance ‘ye are (ἢ το μων as the statement ‘the 
head of Chiist as God? uphotds the teachine that 
‘the head of every man is Christ? (ib (Ὁ 115). St. 
Paul follows Jesus teaehines that the Father was 
greater than the Son, not by way ΟἹ contrast, but 
in aunity, whieh communicates all the greatness 
of the Father through the service of the Son (ef. 
Col Pee 3), 

(ὁ) St Pauls theology isChristo centric. THe pro- 
eceds trout Chiist outwards to Father and Spruat, 
yet everywhere recommuzine the εν relation of 
the Spirit to the Pathe: and Son.) The living bond 
between the Son, exalted as Lord, and man as the 
Holy Ghost. St. Paul echoes desuy doctrine (Jin 
10 that the γα αἱ teaches (παν. and is an τα πον 
of all good things to come (2 Co 1τ 58 Eph 1), 
So one in wothing are they that he ealls Christ 
a life-giving ραν (1 (ὁ 15}, and says, ‘the Lord 
ix the Spirit? (2Co 51. Phey are une as in the 
Godhead, yet distinet, both ino their subjective 
and objective relations to man; for he adds. 
‘where the Spirit of the Lord as, there is liberty, | 
and elsewhere (Gal 5!) says, ‘stand fast in the, 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free St. 
Paul's theology grew out of his experience, Vit 
hnew the personal Divine work of Sou and Spirit 
tu lis own sont (Ph Ro δ᾽. 9. The had extia- 
ordinary gilts of Che Spit (1 Co 14) THe knew 
that all aeheions hte comes from the Spruit (Ro | 
15", Gal 32°), | 
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Ile hnew, also, that ΟἸ δῖ in him 
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sharply distinguished the revelation of the Lod 
mm lim (Ac 22), and the sending of the Son that 
we may become sons of God, fiom the sending 
of the Spirit to awaken us to the lite of sons (Gal 
4*°), He did not regaid the Spirit as merely the 
spuitual disposition produced in us by Christ. 
Chiustian life is equally related to both Son and 
Spuit; they are equally Divine, but not identical. 
The Spit proceeds fiom the Son as the Spuit of 
Chiist (io δ᾽, Gal 4®, 1 Co2!*, Eph 44), as well as trom 
the Father; and in his expenence St, Paul found 
the Son to be the fundamental type of the torm 
of ide into which believers are brought by the 
Spout (so Noseen, 11. 909). The Spnuit is the um- 
pclimy power, the Son is the abiding life clement, 
in the Christian (Ro 84, Gal 118)... ‘The same tiuits 
spring from both (Gal δ». 2% 35. 5ὲ Eph 5°, Ph 11}. 
Both make us tree from the Law (Gal 5! 34) We 
are to have the mind of both (1 Co 7, Ro δ: ; 
both intercede wath the Father for us (Ro 8 *%), 
and with us for the Father (tu 8%, 2 Co 135) We 
cannot trace the limits of the working of Father, 
Son, and Doly Spat; but St. Paul phunly teaches 
that there are sueh limits, "Phe Spirit beeuns the 
lide of Che soulbain man, but all NT writers ascitbe 
the desurrection life of the body to the aisen 
Chiist ὦ (Ὁ 4%) "Phe Spit makes man a new 
porous the Son makes man a member of Has 
ον, the Chuteh (Noseen, 6} The Son may 
become anery and condemn in wrath (1 Co 15" ), 
the Spuit is only grieved (ph 4"). "Phe constant 
use of the names shows a conesponding distine- 
tion οἱ functions within the Godhead. 

(ἢ St Pauls worship also is of Pather, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. The Spirit is for tin personal, 
sencling the deep thines ot God, with a wall of 
{lis own for mans good, and showime Divine 
treasures to man (1 Co 2's ef Lk 2a, dn 15°), 
The Spuit does the work of the Father and Son 
(Phi, Gal 3° 4, Father, Son, avd Spirit must 
have been for St. Paul Divine realities. He could 
not pray to mere names ΟἹ personitications, He 
never suggests that one is more ΟἹ less Divine ΟἹ per- 
sonal than the other. That most solemn οἰ of 
Jchovah— [ have swomn by myself... that unto 
me every knee shall bow’ (Is 45“) St. Paul applies 
to Christ as God (Ro 144, Phe), Fora Jew with 
the Must Commandment as the ereed of his life, 
prayer to Jesus Chiwt meant full equality with 
God; for nedher O'P (is dei 4s!) der 1OUE, Ps 
Is") nor NP (Ro ὅς 1. Th 1°) allows worship of 
anythime dut God. The blasphemy of Antiehiist 
wes Τα Divine boneurs (2 Th 9. St. Paul 
warned against worshipping: φύσει μὴ οὐσὲ θεοῖς (Gal 
45), hence he must have worshipped Christ as φύτει 
wre θεῷ. A Cluistian was aman calling on the 
name of the Lod Jesas (μα ταῦ for salvation (Ae 
94-1): and St. Paul, like St. Stephen (Ac7*) and all 
saints (Rev 22"°), prayed to Christ Himself (Ac 22!4) 
aud taught others to do so (1 Co 9. To eall on 
Chiist was the same thing as Βα ἄγον to God (Ps 
SS!) Is dow) St. Pauls fest of a Chitstiiun was 
‘ealling on? the Son (2Ti 95). False teachers knew 
this test, and did not dare to omit it (2 Τὶ 2), 
hbeeaise playing to Jesus was the recognized way 
of salvation (Ro lo! 34), A Christian meant a wor- 
Shipper of Christ (1 Co 15. St. Paul prays to the 
Son tosend the Spirit (Mph 3's The Spirit prays 
tM him to the Father, echoing the fami ‘Abba? 
of the Lord’s Prayer (Ro 8, Gal 4°). He unites 
father, Son, and Holy Ghost in doxologies of 
ddouttion and praise (2 Co 134). He prays for the 
sume thipes- mens salvation to Father and Son, 
and ain te same Spat to both He thauks the 
Father thronegh the Son (ito 1519) Tle does not 
play to them altemately, or in succession, but at 
the saine time (Ὁ ἢ 14, Gal IY, 1 (Ὁ 1, He eannot 
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separate them in his worship. Tn certain thanks- 
givings St. Paul prays to God as the (father of 
Jesus Christ (Ro 15°, 2 Co 13, Eph 1"), showing that 
he knew the Lord was within the Godhead as Son. 
We thanks the Father through tle Son, because 
Christ’s work was the ground of all thankseiving 
to God. The Son is the completer of the Father's 
work for man, The love of God and the grace of 
Christ and the fellowship of the Spnit of love meet, 
therefore, in the spnit of eratitude. St. Pauls 
three cardinal virtues are, taith in Jesus Christ, 
love to God the Father, and hope in the spirit of 
promise (Eph 18, Gal 3", 1 Co 134), They are all 
truits of the Spirit (Gal 5-4), and come from the 
Father through the Son. St. Paul certainly taught, 
all the data of a doctiine of the Tiinity, however 
theologians may differ as to its formulation. He 
could not have learned his tixed, conlident doctzine 
of Father, Son, and Holy Sprit) from Jewish 
theology ; neither did pagan thought suggest such 
teachings: he evidently received it as part of the 
gospel given him by Christ, (el. Gal b>). 

(3) St. dolin’s teachings take theu perspective (a) 
from his doctiine of the λόγος, which he sees pie- 
fhemed in the OT. This is eential in his Gospel, 
as its im the doctrine of the Thinity. The Divine 
λόγον Hecrue incarnate ino Jesus. Chis may be 
why Chiists conception of the Holy Ghost. is not 
referred to, and why the Spit is spoken of as a 
euit, and not made so elearly personal as in the 
words of Jesus Himself (dn 374) The Fourth 
Crospel presents Chiistaanity as a double revelation 
of God through the Spirit and throneh the Son ; 
the να πο δῦ bears witness chiefly to the Son, and 
lets the Son testify to the Spirit. Because Si Jolin 
beholds the eternal Son prominent in the OT (Gu 
11, Ps 3346, [Is 405 55") In Pe!) he does not describe 
the Incearmation asa humiliation, as St. Paul doe. 
(Ph 2"), or guise to it throweh the thoueht of Ph. 
ascension to elory involving: pre-existent elory, as 
in He 12? 10h. He sees the Divine Son, the 
(ieator of the watverse (1), esrry the clory of 
Ciod veiled with Him inte the world (1!"), and, 
when His work of redemption was Complete, move 
ealndy agai into the glory which We lind with 
the Father beiore the world was. His emphatic 
statements that the λόγος wes in the begining with 
God, and that the begmninge of the beme of all 
things was through Him, set forth the eternal 
Bemg ot the Son. And because of This Divine Son- 
ship He was a Divine revelation: § No man hath 
seen God at any tine, God ouly-beeotten (μονογενὴς 
(ες, as In SEC LL), whe is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath deckured bin.’ What can tran- 
seend "ἀρ only - begotten’? St. dohn exhausts 
all Jewish deseuptions of Divine manifestations to 
set forth the glory of the Son. Tle enbodied them 
all, Tle was one with Che 4p, the evident ‘elory’ 
οἱ God (2825 J24, Bare to ds 6, ef. Schlottmann, 
130, Mt 10", Mk δὶ δ). This coming is the coming of 
the Divine elory, which Ezekiel said (41 1m Pare.) 
should dwell tor ever with God's people Jesus had 
identified Tinsel f with (he Shekiah (Ma ES-? 5 ef. 
Pirke Aboth, iii.3): Weeven said that His presence 
was ereater than the Shehanah in the temple (ΔῊ 
1.5) : St. John proceeds to wentity the Son with the 
Memra or ‘Word? (V4). Tn one statement he com- 
bines the JWenrd (Adyos), the Vehar (δόξα), and the 
Shekinah (in gajvow), and apphes all to the meaina- 
{τον of the Son of God (111 158). Jesus (ΟἿ ἰοῦ reveals 
the personal glory of God, uot temporarily, but 
incamate, tabernacle amone His people as Je- 
hovah tented among Israel (lex 25> 29", Te 15). 
Pinto called the λύγος figuratively ὀευτερος eds 5 St. 
Jolm calls Him simply θεός τ for Le ison one side 
the λύγος of God, and, on the other, God. Pinilo’s 


λόγος 1s Mpwrivyovos vids, OL, Asan Aneel, ἀρχάγγελος 
(ct. Kachin, deb. 146 £.): but St. Jolin puts the 
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Son-Logos far above all angels; We is one with 
Cod, truly personal and incarnate as the Messiah, 
all of which is foreren to Phuo’s allegorical exe- 
gesis, SL. Johw’s theolovy shows no connexion with 
that of Philo. Like St. Paul, he comes to Jesus 
fiom the O'T, and finds that fas the revealed God, 
the Jehovah, the Lord of David, the ‘ Memra’ that 
took flesh in Jesus (1? 14°), The relation of the Son 
to the Father is expressed by St. John asin He, 
by the terms Sheht,’ as ‘God as hight? (Ldn 17), ‘life,’ 
as ‘God is life’ (15} --only Che Son as ealled ‘the lite’ 
or eternal Life? (1 dn 5%), heenuse the Son is the 
manttestation of Divine life and its source for 
Imnn—and especially by the word μονογενής (Ve 38 
BEN Ldn’; ef. 1, Christ was the only-begot ten 
Son of God, as the widow's son was her only child 
(Lk 7), as the ΠΟΥ Ἢ daughter was lis) only 
daughter (LA δ), and as the possessed boy was 
his father’s only son (Lk 95. He was the ‘only- 
begotten? im such a sense that He might) be called 
the only-begotten Son or the only-begotten God. 
He was the Son absolutely, and ina sense shared by 
no other heme, JLe was so one with God that St. 
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John saves Te was God (ΤΊ 74); or, as put elsewhere 
(lJn δ᾽. 9). Wewas the ‘true God’ revealing the 


tine God. He was also § with God? (14), ae. not 
God without a property peeuliar to Hin as Son 
of God. rom this Divine Sonship flows St, John's 
Gospel. Init he tinds (he source of all blessing 
and οὐοα μὰ} life (208) 1d 54) From: it come (1) 
the power to become sons of God (J4*), (2) sonshop 
through tatth om the Son (9°), (3) sonship through 
the willor the Father (149), (4) partierpation in the 
truth, erace, elory, and indwelling of the Father 
(ΠΝ 1m #!) 5 (4) aaexperence of the fulness of the 
Godhead in the Son (Ue 1), through umon with 
whom (6) behevers share the vietory of the Son of 
God aver the devil (1 dit 3%), and (7) have the wit- 
ness Οἱ sonshiup in themselves (Edn 5!) No Divine 
sono. God, πὸ other sons of God. Th God be not 
the Dysine Father of the Divine Son, ΠῸ ts the τ0- 
ious Father of no man: that is the theology of 
mi. John’s Gospel. 

In the Apocalypse, which has a strong Jewish 
colourmeg, we find the same ἄτι eonceeption of the 
Mather and the Son. As conqueror over Satan and 
Seviour of the saimts, desas sits in Divine glory, 
adored and pu used as onmuscient (2e"), oumupresent, 
snd eternal (ἘΠ 2 32! bbe ἢ. 713.1}15 poe vote ey Peds 
the Son of Man, im heaven with the Ancient of 
days (Dn 78, Res P44), while yudee of all men on 
earth (22 222 2). His faee shines as the trace of 
God (1%); and before [lim the prophet talls down 
as befote Jehovah (ἢ. leds King of kings and 
Lod of Jords (174 19), nay, He is Lod God 
Almighty (ἢ. Weiss concludes (p 560): ΤΟ is 
οὐ π΄ that the Messiah appears here as an 
onreinal Divine Bemy,’ side by side with the 
Mather. 

(4) OF the Holy ρα ἢν and Has selation to the 
Father and Son, St. Jon says little; but hiseconstant 
presentation of Christianity as lite, birth from God 
and a bath to holiness, presuppose the Gomftorter. 
Hednahkes the full teachings ΟἹ Jesus on the Holy 
δεν, (14-17, οἷς 7) his own; and says the Apos- 
tole experience and testunony through the Holy 
Ghost, walter the elorifieation of Chiat, wete as 
rivers to diops, compared with whit they were 
hefore (Ὁ). "Phe water of lite is from: the Spirit 
as from the Son (7%), desus taneht the Spruit as 
Paraclete on earth representine the Prather and 
Son (cf. παράκλησιν of Holy Ghost, Ae 9} τ St. dolin 
adds the doctrine that) the Son 1s a corresponding 
Paraclete in heaven with the Pather, representing 
men (1 {ἢ 29. The fnew buth is mentioned five 
ὑπο πὶ {πὸ NT. Pais a παλινγενεσία of the whole 
ereation throueh Chiist (Mt 19%), and of a single 
4086} in conversion {ππ ἢ the Spirit (Tit 38) 3 St. 
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twice speaks of God begetting us again (1 P 15: 33). 
St. Jolin has the further conception that the birth 
from God takes place through the Holy Ghost. (1%, 
1 Jn 2°93" 41 21. 4), for there is no doubt that by born 
of God he means by the Holy Smrit (35). In two 
passages he shows that the indwelling of the Father 
and the Son depends upon the Spirit (1 Jn 418 344), 
He presents religion also as a command of the 
Father to believe on the Son (1 Jn 3”: #4), and then 
says that this obedience of faith is possible only 
throuch the indwelling of the Father and Son by 
the Spat, The only way to heep out evil spirits 
Is Lo he possessed of the Holy Spit ; and we know, 
he says, which is the Holy Spit, by its testifying 
to the incarnation of the Son of God (1 dn 453 δ᾽ Ὁ) 
and to nothing else (16%) In the passage on the 
Three Witnesses (1 Jn 5° 4) the Holy Spirit testifies 
to the Son as Divine Redeemer, («) because from 
lin flows the double stream of life-giving, eleans- 
ing water (in 7 19%) and atoning blood ; (4) because 
the witnessing Spoit is ‘the truth’; and (¢) because 
the Father testifies also to the Son (1 Jn 5°), 

(6) St. John touches here a thought which runs 
throuch the whole NT. God, who 1s transcendent, 
πο ὁ, and immanent as Mather, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, establishes Pie kingdom an opposition to 
the cod of this world, whe as the devil and Satan 
(Rev 12" vo"). The kingdoms of light and darh- 
ness unin growing opposition through the Fourth 
Gospel (67 79 84) 45 70,0 1.32) St. John knows of 
demonines (ef, sims,’ οἷοι, 4 20°), but the only 
man he deserbes as possessed of the devil (134+) 
in Judas the son of perdition, who betrayed the 
Son of God ‘Po deny the mearnate Son is to join 
the aank, of Antiehrmd, to deny the Pather also 
(1 1 2), and to show that the new birth from 
God has not taken place (idm 3°) Phat is. the 
only way to oppose the devil as to be born of God 
by the Spot (1 dn 51), Christians are sons of 
(το throuch the Son of God (1 dn 3'), who 
came to destioy the works of the devil (v.®): and 
they prove hoth them sonship and thei opposition 
to the devil by obeying the ρα αὐ in them, testify - 
ing to the incarnate Son, Thus both the begotten 
beginning and the tuimmphant end of Ghe Chistian 
lite are mseparable fiom Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost (1dn 5° 8). Annd the OT puagery of the 
Apocalypse we move upon Lhe same ἢ plane. Tt: 
opens With a benediction (11 >), lake that of St. Paul 
(LCo 1338), in whieh salvation is set forth as comme 
from God, the seven spuats before His throne.-— 
evidently the seventold, perfect revelation of the 
Spot promised the Son (fs 11°), —and trom Jesus 
Chiist. Salvation is ever aseribed to God and the 
Lamb (715 4"), and is mediated by the Spait to the 
Churches (261) Mesh Re te 26 11 2917) Phe rapt 
Chaistian fain the Spit? hears the voree of Jesns 
aayine, § Hear what the Spirit) saith unto the 
Churches.” As in the Gospel, so here, the Spruit 
appears both as between Jesus and the Father (14), 
and as possessed by Christ (8), The Son and the 
Split are so identified that what one says is from 
the other (2 δ 15. 11 39 ὁ. Phe gloufied Chiist and 
the prophetic Spit are here actually at work as 
rieclnuloweel in the O'T view of the Word and the 
Spirit of God. ‘Phe Paracletes im heaven and on 
earth mae also here. The glorhed Chiist says, 
‘Blessed are the dead which die ain the Lord,’ and 
the responsive Spirit replies, ‘Yea, that they may 
rest trom their labours’? (1415. The Spit aud the 
Bride say, ‘Come’; that is, ‘Come to Jesus’ 
(22%); and Jesus is the only way to the 
Father, 

iv. Teaching iv the Life of the Apostoli: Church. 
—The Trinity was not a theory from without, but 
part of the gospel, life, work, and worship of the 


James (178) sees Christians ‘come into the world’ 
(ἀποκνυεῖσθαι) hevotten of the Father ; and St. Peter 
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Apostohe Church. It lived in devotion long before 
i, appeared in theology. The Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost were as much part of Church life as 
body, soul, and spirit were elements of every be- 
liever’s life. They are not introduced or explained, 
but everywhere taken for granted and present. 
No man can share NT worship without using 
Trinitarian forms. This natural and incidental 
yet constant reference to Father, Son, and Hol 
Spirit in Apostolic Churches presupposes just such 
a development as our study has indicated. The 
later and clearer statements are always in full 
agreement with what had been already taught. 
What. the first disciples received from Jesus went 
far beyond what. is recorded in the Gospels; 16 went 
far beyond all that 116 said or did; for after His 
ascension they became conscious that Jesus was 
not only a teacher, but Saviour and Lord, and im- 
pater of the Holy Ghost. The teachings and 
work of Christ in Apostolic experience expanded 
much more rapidly than they ἀρ τὰ have done in any 
process of nerely natural development. The ode), 
too, of growth is just what we should expect . new 
tenchines of Jesus about God as Father, then the 
tenehines of Apostles about the Son, and, last. of 
all, the dull reterence to the Holy Spirit. This 
order repeats itself an the history of doetrine which 
took form in the Nreene Creed. Through the words 
of Jesus, (he Synoptic Gospels, St. Paul, Uebrews, 
St. Jobn. and the Acts, there runs a harmonions 
and erowines representation of God as Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. Jesus sets Himself as Son above 
all the servants of God (Mt 21°, Mk ΤΟ Lk 8"); 
Hell? cives the same doetiine in theoloeieal form, 
deqiating the Son above all created bemgs § God for 
ever and ever? St. Paul preseuts an intermediate 
view in which (tod snd His Chiist are eentral (1 Co 
hy, (ὁ 1: ὃς Gal by Eph i); but puts it at onee in 
vite union with the Tiimitarian conception of God 
as Father Son, and ΠΟΙ Ghost (2 Co 1384, Eph 
sie) Phe Acts shows historically that Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost were inseparable from the 
hfe and thought of believers; while the Fourth 
Ciospel presents the same teaching as the cul- 
mination of NE theology (167), (lor further 
indientions of doctrinal growth, ef. the articles 
Gop IN NT and Hoty Spintr in vol. in). ‘These 
ely disciples ον that there is an infimte 
efernal God (2 Co 4%!) 1 Pri): they knew also 
that Teas personal, and personal only as Father, 
Son, and Spit. How the Infinite ean be personal 
Inever ammystery ; to Apostoehe men the threelold 
personality of the anfnute God was πὸ greater 
mystery than any personalty of the Iniimite. 
They also hnew that there is a God of Absolute 
Right, the Supreme Lawgiver, the Holy Father im 
heaven (Jn 111}, Ro 77% Rev 4°); on the other 
hand, they huew that God had Inoken though 
Ts own law, and, by His revelation m= the Son 
and Spuit, opened heaven and poured supernatiusal 
erace and blessing upon men (ho 3 4, 1 Pb), 
Their practical ¢evpenence tound that this person- 
ality of the Father, aud the mediating personalities 
of the Son and the Spirit, were indispensable to 
fellowship with God throngh g1ace and faith, and 
inthe struggles against sin. UWbastiations of this 
practical Trinity may be seen (J) in the equipment 
ot the Apostles, (2) the establishment of the Charl: 
(3) the work of Missions, (4) the test of sound 
Doctrine, and (5) the nature of Chistian Worship. 
(1) Theisen Lord gave His commands no more 
directly t > the Apostles, but through the [Moly Ghost 
(Ac ει. As inseparable as the Father and the Son 
appear betore the Crucifixion, just. as inseparable 
appear the Son and {he Spirit-atter the Resurrection. 
To the Son as mediator of the Father, and to the 
Spirit. as mediator of Father and Son, the Apostles 
| turn as to the source of all power and smithorieg: 
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St. Peter says he opened the Church to the Gentiles 
because the Lord Jesus Christ from heaven told 
lim to do so (Ac 118), and because the Holy Spirit 
tuld him to do so (Ac 10" 11"). St. John says the 
Spirit of truth in the Apostles made them men of 
God (1Jn 42°), and witnessed through them that 
the Father sent the Son to give life to believers 
(vv. 4) The Spirit in the Apostles made them 
preach the incarnate Son, and denounce all con- 
trary preaching as of the devil (1 Jn 3810), The 
Lord Jesus sent Ananias to St. Paul that he might 
be fillea with the Holy Ghost (Ac 9%); then St. 
Paul preached Christ, that He is the Son of God 
(v."). St. Pan! supported his claim to be an Apostle 
by appealing to the call of God the Father and His 
Son Jesus Christ (Ro 11, Gal P16 1 Co 1), who 
filled him with the Holy Ghost at his conversion 
for apostleship (Ac 911’. He traces the grace of 
apostleship and of all work in the Church to the 
Holy Spimt (1 Co 12) and the Son (v.47, 1 Ti 11", 
1 Co 7,2 T1224); and he spoke from experience. 
These Apostles tested all Clirist’s Tiinitarian pro- 
mnises. In His name, as the name of God, they cast 
out devils (Mk 16%, Ac 16), healed the sick (76. 
Ac 3° 94), and raised the dead (Ac 9” 20"). The 
Holy Ghost in therr work honowed the Son as He 
honoured the Father (Jn 5 Ac 3° 164, Ja 2"), 
St. Peter found that the Spirit) inspired him to 
speak as Jesus promised (Mt 101} 2°) Lk 127%), and, 
thus inspued, he preached 1epentsance towards the 
Father and faith in the Son as the way of life 
(Ac 481% ol +3) He saw also in the OT covenant. 
of God with parents and their children a point of 
connexion tor the doctrine of approach to the 
Father through the Son (Ac 2% ὁ 3!27)) Sins 
were renutted or retained by the Apostles on the 
anthouity of the Son and as inspired by the Spinit 
(Mt 1515. Jn 20% 2) Ac δῦ), 'Phey imparted the 
Holy Spirit for service (Ac 817, and, full of the 
Holy Ghost, acted in the name of Christ as minis- 
ters of discipline (Ac 15%"), in conscious opposition 
to the hinedom of Satan (1 Co δ δ᾽ 64). They 
could pronounce Anathema Mm view of the coming 
Lord. Chnist in the midst, and the Spuit in the 
mudst with the Apostles as ministers, formed the 
Supreme Court of the Church. St. Paul sums up his 
apostleship (Ace 20-24) in (κα) the constant witness 
of the Holy Spirit, guiding lim through bonds and 
persecutions of Sitan and bad men; (/) a ministry 
received fiom the Lord Jesus Chiist: and (0) a 
gospel of the erace of God revealed im This Son. 
That was luis pivetical work, and not a theological 
elaboration (Ito 15! 15). The Apostles πο] anid 
exercised doctrinal authority over the Church (1 Jn 
4° 1 Co 451: 640 1744) resting thei claims on the 
command of the Son though the Spruit (Ae 1”). 
They alone pericetly knew the meaning of Jesus 
(1 Co 23°), as Jesus alone perfeetly knew the nican- 
ing of the OT. They also had the Spirit of pro- 
pheey, so that they could declare the future glories 
ol Christ’s kingdom, and the overthrow of the 
hingdom of the devil (1 Co 5° 167, 1 "Pr 1-ὸς Ln 27° 
4°, Rev 2° 3"), 

(2) The Apostolic Chureh was built upon faith in 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Pentecost was im an 
Important sense the birthday of the Church ; and 
St. Peter explained it by saying that the Son at the 
light hand of the Father, having reece ed the pro- 
mise of the Spirit, ‘shed forth this which ye now 
see and hear.’ The Holy Ghost: sent. by the glori- 
fied Son made the Church. Uf anything is certain, 
ib is that. the Apostolic Church saw its foundation 
laid in (he ascension of Christ and the descent of 
the Spit. ‘Mus Spirit of Christ was the 1egener- 
ating, sanctilying, working μόν ὦ in the Chureh, 
Tf any man had not the Spit of Christ, he was 
none οἱ His (Ro 8"), Surrounded by pagans whose 
gods were devils (1 Co 10”), and by Jews who were 
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led by Satan to crucity the Lord (Jn 6” 8* 132), 
Christians were kept by the power of the Holy 
Ghost (Ro 55). They met heresy in the same power 
(1Jn 4**), and were given by the Spirit a twofold 
defence: (1) the Old Testament, inspned at first by 
the Spirit, and now made practical by the Sprit ; 
and (2) growing faith in the Son of God. The 
Spirit revealed Him in the hearts of believers as 
the personal, glorified, trrumphant Lord (1 Co 2"). 
The OT and Christ were shown to be essentially 
the same Word of God, once spoken by the prophets, 
now Incarnate and gloified in Chost. But, as in 
th: OT, so in the NT, the Sptit is never confounded 
with the Word or with Christ. Whether speaking 
through Apostles οὐ Prophets, the Spuit ever de- 
elares Jesus Clirist to be the true cornerstone of the 
shureh (Isph 2", 1P 2°), Through the Spuit be- 
lievers aheady share the glory of Chuist, and 
through Him receive all the gifts of the Spit 
(1 Ρ 3", Eph 16", 2 Co 1®, Ro $l), 

(3) Iiom the ‘Prinity also started the Mission of 
the Church (Mt δι), The Holy Spirit: appeared 
at once as the great propagating power. Le re- 
peated the ‘Come?’ and Go? of desus (M4 114 28", 
Ac 15) and continued His work. Jesus declared 
that the work of foreign missions was the aim of 
His death (Jn 1220 98), It was πα ποτοῦ by the 
Father (v 96), and carried out by the Spirit, who 
Inspived the first missionaries, Peter (Ac 4"), Stephen 
(6°), Πα παν (11°), Philip (8), and Paul (13%), to 
preach the gospel and cast out devils (dn 128'; cf. 
Ac 8). ‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
woth whereanto 1 have called them,’ said the Spirit 
(Ac 13) ; ‘Go ye into all the world and reach the 
yospel to every creature,” said Jesus.  ‘ Baptize 
them in the name of the Father, Son, and Daly 
Gshost,’—thit is the Trinitarian foundation of 
missions, St. Paul is intelligible only as a man who 
regatded Tnmeselt as an organ of the Holy Ghost, 
fighting the powers of dathness (Ro 8%, ph 6!) 
to save men by the Son of God (1 Co 9915. He 
had more gifts of the Spirit than other Apostles, 
and was the greatest missionary of Christ (1 Co 
141). The Holy Spirit directed him te his tield of 
labour (Ac 16°), and the Son told him what to ex- 
ΩΝ m those fields (9), The same is true of St. 

eter (Ae PF αν M4) and the rest. 

(4) The NT Church also regarded the Trinity as 
the doctrinal assuance that any man was preaching 
the gospel Unless he preached the Son of God 
in personal witness of the Spat, he was not, true 
to Chrst St. Paul ureed Timothy (2 Ti 134) to 
hold dast the Apostles form of sound words, which 
consisted in faith and love towards Christ, who is 
God our Savior (1 Ti 2 ), and was committed unto 
Tim by the Holy Ghost. False teachers left the 
Clineh because they demed the Father and the 
Son, and had no unetion of the [oly (τοῦ (1 dn 
i we ἡ. Only those preaching the Divine Son 
had the witness of the Spuait: to such there came 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power (1 Go 
21 Th, Ro 90. Supernatural stems of the Holy 
Ghost encouraged such missionaries to preach, and 
roused the careless to hear of the Son of God as 
Saviour (He 2, PP Ve, Eph i=). As Clinst. knew 
What was in nan, in like manner did the Spiuit in 
Apostolic preachers so reveal the hearts of heathen 
in Christian meetings that they fell down crying, 
‘God is in you of a truth’? (1 Co 14-"). The two 
heresies agamst whieh the Apostles warned were 
an incipient Gnosticism, which rejected Chiint: as 
Lord and Head (Col 2%? 1 Δ 1: 4), and an allied 
Antinomanism, which set. at naught the Holy 
Ghost (ph 5% % 28 Trey 2! 7" 1 Co 3!) The 
Holy Ghost warned (1 Tr 4!) against ‘doctrines of 
devils’ whielt opposed the Son, and ‘seducing 
spirits’ which fought agamst the Spuit of God. 
By the laying on of hands the Luly Spirit was 
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given to NP workers that they might preach the 
Son of God as Saviour (1 Ti 41: 10. 65, Only such 
preaching of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost would 
actually a¢form and sive men (ph 117 pre 15 
“1. 2 δ. dan {Ἐπὴν 44.713 1. 5, 9. sae St. Paul's test de- 
KcTIption of the gospel against Judaizers is, ‘God 
rent forth Bisson . 2. toredeem them =... under 
the law,’ and make them ‘sons’ + also, §God hath 
sent forth the Spruit of His Son’ into men’s heat-, 
για, Abba, Father’ (Gal 44%. ΑἸ] men sent 
of God wonld preach this sendine of Son and 
Spirit as the true gospel of Chiist (1 Co 12"), and 
not fanother Jesus,’ and ‘another Spirit,’ consti 
tuting Sanother gospel’ (2 ( 114). 

(5) The NT Church meant two or three cat hered 
together with the Son in {Ποῖ midst (Mt is! =), 
The meetines for warship were of two hinds first, 
that of the Lord's Supper, mo wich Christ was 
central; and, seeond, the public service of οἰκοδομή, 
in Which the Holy Ghost was central; buat each 
eared with it the ‘Trinity πο general wor- 
slope was chatismatic Pfs am and purpose was 
edification of the suints through the χαρίσπαται 
granted the various participants by the Tloly 
Ghost (1b Co 14%). Phe worshippine people were 
the body of Chiist (1 Co 1a" T2e, Eph ΕΓ. an which 
each member edified the others as an organ οἱ 
the Holy Spoit (in ΟἿ 7 1 (Ὁ 1.5)... Mach Inothen 
who took part was moved by the Spit of the 
Morihed Head of the Chlaneh, the Lord Chinst (Eph 
24 Cob 1.5, St. Paul traces all the elements 
of worship—tonenes, propheey, teachine, miterpre 
tation, prayer, -invine to the Holy Ghost (1 Co 
WO ef Jude ἢν but not apart from the Pathe: 
and the Son: for to this worsdup were diversities of 
gults by the same Spat, diflerences of adiministya- 
fiom by the same Lord Jesus, and diversities of 
operation by the same God and Father (f Coe 126°). 
The orderof st Ponts thoughts in worship appenis 
as he priya for the Fphe iis (SEEM) to the Father 
that He would strenethen then: by the Spit, se 
that (σῷ τα dwellim them. Tle asks the 
Romans (15 "ite pray πὰ ἀκα manner on lis behalf. 
The doxalogy te βίοις Son, and Holy Ghost, 
spoken of God rather than to God, with whieh St 
Paul opeus and clases: Epistles (Ha 1 10. 1 Co 1» 
1G, 2 Co PST), doubtle-s appeaued also at the 
openme and close of Chistian worship (2 Co be” 
1.1). Phe ssnneoene worship becan with © Blessed 
he Jehovah’ (et Selmer {21 5 in B77), the 
Christian service beean with such am myvecition 
as ‘Blessed be the God and bathe: of our Lord 
Jesus Chust . 2. the God of all comlort.” (2 Co fe), 
The Jewish werdup closed with the thicefold 
benedietion: “Phe Lord bless thee... the Jord 
heep thee... the Lord give thee peace’? s the 
Chistian service ended also. probably, wath a 
thieetold benedietion of bathers Sea, and Holy 
Sprat (ef Roe dale) le Co Ise) Rev pee ptt 147 
10" 199. St. Vaud uses the word κυρίου nearly 1 Ἢ] 
times, and alway~ ot the Son of God, wmtine the 
Lord Jesus and the Lord God ui tus worship (et. 
Seeherg, po 3) Both Jewish and Gentile Chats. 
tunns, filed with the Holy Ghost. worshipped 
equally the Father and the Son δ thing mipossrhle 
tomen whose Bitte was the Od Testament, unless 
they accepted what we understand religiously by 
the Prinity (phot) Php). 

A smaiar recognition of the Trinity nnderhes 
the worship of the Lord's Supper Quly those 
baptized yn the name of Father, Sen, and ΠῸΪν 
Ghost were to a ee of this Holy Supper (1 Co 
101 PN) Cad ὅπηι, Ne Oe SE LOS Ladi he. x 4. 
Tt called to mind the Pather, i wheee hinedons 
the new wine would be diamk (Mt 200") ER 2.28). 
Itwas celehiated im remembrance of the Son, whe 
Fealed the new covenant with Hs blood (ALE 26. , 
Mk ΧΡ LA 2); while the solemn 1eterenee to 
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Christ’s return to the Father and the coming 
thereby of His kingdom imphes the work of the 
Holy Ghost (Lk 224), The wonderful discourses 
(Jn 14-17) on the mission of the Comforter were 
spoken im connexion with the Supper. The wash- 
ine of the diserpley feet while at the table (Jn 
13) symbolized the work of the Spuit. The 
worship of all who were here ted by the Son was 
ehanisimatie (Xe 207), and conducted by men full of 
the Holy Ghost. Jesus sad, (this do in remem- 
| brance of me’; St. Paul said, ‘tall he come’ (1 Co 
i 41-}1 the Spuat-filled disciple at the feast prayed 
especially to Che Lord desus, saying, ‘Come, Lot dl’ 
Thais appeats as part of the ritual dadeche, Χ.), and 
St Pauls use of it im the origmal ‘Maran Atha’ 
(PCo 16") shows that ib was afrendy πα} in 
NT days (ef Res 220"). "Phe object. of adoration 
here, asain 11} worstup, was the Lord desus Chitet, 
whe, aecotdnee ἐ promise (ME 28), was invisibly 
preeent, feed.ie the Charch, and gaiding all her 
netivities (Ne EP Pe) Phe byimns of the 
(ἢ mast have started trom this) Christin 
Pee cover (Δ Ἐπ 9 ALR Ti); they are all “spiritual 
con = UP ph 6°), artune an nen tilted: wath the 
Holy Ghost iol ef Col.) and without exception 
ὁ] ναῷ the Son of God (Eph ost!) Cobar, tril, 
Rev Polke oe 11 6 ΠῚ sty por St. Paul the Lords 
Supper consisted in ([Π] a eclebration of the Lord's 
death, and 2) comin with the elorbed Christ 
(1 Co Ti dale) Piss κοισωνία of the body and 
ood of Chust, which timed all te worship the 
Son, was (be ΘΟ ὁ work of Che Spruit, whael 
nade a eroup of individuals a Chime of God. 
Afte Pentecost, behevers eontimued amt this aaa 
“αι (NC μῶν whieh wan a μα οἱ Che Sport (vet 
The Holy Ghost fed believer oat the Cormoaunies 
supper ta hrogh dren am emery of Che Scene 
Offer prover to danas Lord of ell λα NUP ey 
onwatd . the Sspait led α αν πα πὸ at the Lore 
Suppor τὸ pray te (αι ἀν both Creator ond 
Redeemer (Ε1 (Ὁ 16 τς fedaehe, is.): anda both 
ollices Lle was insepatable drom the τιν, ‘The 
communion of (he νος Supper was ‘unto the 
nour Οἱ Tis Son desus Chini’ to which we 
are coued by the Lather (1 Co 1); and im αὖ τὶ δ 
the σαν eatherme of the Healy Brother hone 
‘the comiunmion ot the Holy (νον was indis- 
pensable (2 Co 105, "Phe community ot coods (Ac 
Sry wdoech was an cnlarcement the Lord's 
Table to provide ter the poot of the Churcl, arose 
(hrouels men Call tiled with dhe Toiy Gtot (Ne 
dele 4) Speaking Che word of God and witnessig 
tu the plowed Chart (we) And the sm of 
Amuias and sappliuc acoiost this communion 
—St. Panl eds the contubutien tor the samts a 
κοινωνία (Ro lat) was ine to the Poly Ghost (Ae 
HY). Phe men chosen to serve thew lables ot the 
Lord and dis poor were * tullot the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom” (G") 2 and when the {πὸ ὁ them, Stephen, 
beenn to preach, lus gospel was the Most) High 
God and the Gloriteed (θὲς whom he adored ss 
Lord Ino meme the Jews to be sieved, he de- 
¢haed that opposition te God and Tis Christ was 
resisting: the Dloly Ghost (7 Phe NP eon- 
neets also the sachanent ol Baptism and that of 
the Supper. The one was Gods Israel marching 
πὶ covenant with the Lord thirouch the seas the 
other was the spuitnal meat and dink given to 
tecd them by the wav (1 (Ὁ 10} 1 And, what 
iS very Mnportant, both sactament.. protess daith 
in Father, Son and Holy Ghost. St. Paul sees an 
Baptism a profession of fellowsbup wath the Son 
(Ro 6, 1 (ὦ Vey into whom beltevers are bap- 
tized by the Spoat (1 Co 12h), showme that he 
agrees with Mt 28s and ui the Supper, which 
commemorates the Son he says we ‘drink of the 
Spint’ (lb Go bul; et 853) The sent 
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as the only way to communion with God. The 
Lord’s Supper embodies the thought of covenant 
with the Father through confession of the Son. 
Jesus called it a new covenant in His blood (Mk 
14%), 110 eat and drink of this Supper was a test 
of loyalty to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (1 Co 
1020-16 y [2% 20-8 χροὶ. ef, Mk 1428) Lk 13% 245, Jn 
138), At the foot of the cross the sacrificial meal 
of loyalty to Chiist was eaten. I[t was a slace of 
spiritual life or death; hence St. Paul, following 
7 esus (J Co 11%, Jn 83), sees the altcrnative here 
to be the kingdom of God or the kingdom of 
Satan; table of the Lord Jesus or table of the 
devil; Spirit of God or spirit of evil,—that is the 
crucial confession-test at the Holy Supper (1 Co 
10!6-22 100), "The charismatic communicant, speak- 
ing excitedly with tonyues, might seem unworthy 
to sit down atthe Lord’s Table ; St. Paul's supreme 
and only criterion is, ‘No man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost’ (15), The 
test of every (εἰπέ τι in all worship, including 
the most sacred service of the Lord’s Supper, was 
belief in the Holy Ghost, who testified to the 
bivine Son, who came forth trom the Father. ‘The 
real presence of the Son of God, set forth in the 
bodily symbol of the broken Inead, experienced in 
the communing Church, which is the body of 
Christ, ever one with her Divine Head, and 
witnessed to by the Holy Ghost, without whose 
presence there can be no Christinn worship, is a 
doctrine of the NT to whieh the Church in all 
ages haus borne testimony. In the believer's ev- 
perience, as in the Bible history of redemption, 
this doctrine giows upon him. Not tall the ΟἽ" 
revelation ended was it evident that God was 
father; only the Son could perfectly reveal the 
Father. Not till Jesus had finished His work and 
returned to the Father was it fully evident. that 
He was the Divine Cliist; only the Holy Ghost 
could perfectly reveal the Son of Ged. And not 
till the Church has ended her work on earth and 
become gloriied with her Lord, and the histoni- 
cally revealed economic Spirit has completed her 
sanctification, will the Divinity and Personality 
of the Holy Ghost be perfectly maniest. Only in 
the heavenly lite, where the Spirit may cease to 
be subjective and inseparable trom our spirit: in 
religious cousciousness, will Elis distinctive char- 
acter appear as miunifest as that of the Father and 
the Son. 

LITERATURE —There 15. no recent literature on this subject. 
See art Gop in NT in vol 1 Besides the works quoted in the 
text and the sections in Bibl Theology of the OT, by Ochler, 
Iiehm, Schultz, Smend, and Bibi Theol of NT, by Holtzmann, 
Beyschlay, Gould, see the Literature under artt. Jesus Cunisi, 
CukisioLody, MissraAn, HloLy Sprint, mm this Liehionary; and in 
Herzog-Hauck, PAies, In our day the Trimty 1s treated chicfly 
from the point of view of Chisstology : ef Kabler’s art. ‘Chris- 
tologie?in PLE3, Cremer, Libl Theol. Worterb 8, καὶ θυ λογος, 
vies, πνεῦμα ἅγιον ; Gore, Che Jniearnation; Caspar’s essay, ἡ Der 
Glaube an die Tr. Gottes mm 4. Kirche des 1 Chr Jahrh ' (isy 4), 
it valuable. The discussion on the Apost. Creed sturted by 
Harnack in ng Das οἱ μυδ Glaubensbekentuiss (1893), 27 ed, 
and shared by Zockler, Zuat clpostolihion, and Swete, Lhe 
al post. Creed (1894), sheds side hyht npon the subject. 
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This article is intended not simply to state what 
the teaching of the Lible on the subject of Reve- 
Intion is, but also to show what i. the natwe of 
the revelation preserved in the Bible, and what 
are the wider relations to human thonebt and lite 
held by it. It will deal accordinely wath the 
philosophy, the histury, the docfrine, and the eev- 
dence of Revelation. Topies already discussed in 
previous volumes will again be refered τὸς but the 
new point of view fiom which they wall be re. 
garded) should) prevent repetition, and, wherever 
possible, reference to previous articles will tale 
the place of detailed treatment. The subject will 
be handled with this infention and under these 
Jumitations 

. ‘Tih ΒΠΗΟΞΟΡΠΥ͂ oF ReEVELATION.—1. The 
present position regarding the Bible.- Ub is gener- 
ally aduutted that a great change in theolocical 
thought has taken place duime the last century, 
especially in regard to the Bible. We cannot now 
think of it as our fathers did. We cannot, believe 
thiatats scrence must determine our view of mature ; 
chat its historie records can never be convicted of 
mistake; that its every part alihe gives us the 
whole counsel of God ; that the imperfect morality 
Which is found in some whom it commends 1s 
holy, ot commissions as tedehers, must be es plamed 
by the discovery of inystig meanines ; that every 
word it utters regarding man’s duty, devotion, 
and destiny must be aceepted as authoritative. 
This change of attitude regardme the Serptures 
ix due to several causes, Las/iy must be men- 
tioned the ethieal spirit. of the age. tn the records 
of the Dible, deeds are reported and approved in 
the name of God as done by inen recomnized as 
servants of God which our conscience lust con. 
demn. There are views of God’s relation to men 
presented which contiadieb πα Ἢ consciousness of 
hieedom, on which lis moral duty and worth alike 
depend. Can God approve inyistice and ΟἽ ΠΟΙῸΝ ? 
(ἀπ απ be the creature of ὦ Divine omumpotence ὃ 
Such questions are bee asked, and cannot be 
answered without considerable modiieation of the 
traditional views of the Senptures.  Seeond/y, 
seience has been making many discoveries, if also 
manutactining a few theores. Everywhere it 
finds nobioken order, unchanging Taw, continuous 
development. In clainune that miracle and in. 
spiration are possible the Bible seems to come inte 
confliet with screnee, and harmony can be restored 
only by a reconsideration of cunent conceptions 
regarding the Bible. Zhadly, the plato: ophical 
conception of evolution, Which his so transtommed 
every mode of man’s mental activity, bas been 
brought to bear on the Seriptures with results in 
many ways opposed to the thoughts which have 
Intherto rnled in the Christian Church. Lastly, 
the literary and historical critiemsm of (he writings 
themselves has Ied to conclusions about date, 
authoiship, mode of composition, literary char. 
acter, and dustomeal value, wlich are very far 
removed fiom the opinions on these matters which 
have been handed duwn im the Church On these 
erounds, the common views about the Bible hitherto 
held are beiny very widely and boldly challenged. 

But, on the other hand, we seem to be furmshed 
now with a more seeure foundation on which we 
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may build our apology for the worth of the Scrip- 
tures. For, frstly, within the last century philo- 
sophy in the person of the idealist thinkers of 
Germany has become more favourable to religion, 
recoumzing is use and worth in making man 
rational, and accepting the conception of God as 
the necessary, ultimate principle of thought. In 
more recent sociological theory the value of religion 
in moralizing man has been recognized. Without 
expecting very much help from = plilosophy and 
science In vindicating the claims of the Bible, we 
must yet acknowledge that the much more re- 
ae ful af Litude towards relizion which now gener- 
iy prevails among thinkers does ofler the promise 
of more careful and sympathetic consideration of 
any defence of the Scripture which may be ad- 
vanced. And, secondly, what calls itself the science 
of Comparative Religion has shown that man is 
everywhere religious, even as he is rational and 
moral, although the forms in which these higher 
activities are expressed are often imperfect. and 
inadequate. Although the discoveries made in 
this inquiry regarding: man’s religion have some- 
times been used to discredit. the unique value of 
the Bible, yet in an impartial comparison with 
other religions Christianity need not. fear that. it 
will Jose its pre-eminence, nor will the Holy 
Whitings of our faith fail to assert their supert- 
onity. Keeping these general considerations in 
View, we may now apply ourselves more closely to 
the subject of Revelation with special reference to 
the Seuptures In dealing with this, it: will not 
he enouch to παι ὁ what claim the Bible makes 
foratsell, and what worth the Christian conscicus- 
hess assigns to it; it will be necessary to verify 
this claim, and vindicate this worth in relation to 
minus thonght and life. ΤΌ 15. the purpose of this 
preliminary philosophical discussion, therefore, to 
show that man’s nature implies religion, and re- 
livion revelation, and revelation inspiration ; but 
that while all these belong to man as man, yet the 
perfect religion, the ultimate revelation, and the 
authoritative inspiration are found in only one 
Person, who is, however, 80 related to a historical 
development going before and to a historical de- 
velopment following after Him, that He cannot 
be viewed apart from thei record, or they be seen 
apart from {Π1π|. 

2. Man and Itcliqion. -Tt must be here assumed 
that the attempt to explain man empirical/y—that 
is, as product of nature—has farled, and that he 
mmust be mterpreted edeal/y, as a person in and 
yet above the process of nature. 1 AJatervalism, 
or Naturalism, or Agnosticism be true, then human 
1ehigion is a delusion, and Divine revelation an 
Dmpossibility. But none of these theories can 
offer a guarantee for the truth of science, or a 
reason for the clams Οἱ conseience ; and each of 
them fails to exphun all that man feels to have 
the highest worth for him. Idealism alone can so 
interpret man as not to lower the value of his 
spiritual interests and pursuits. What, then, is 
the idealist interpretation of man? As rational, 
he seeks truth, the harmony of thought and being ; 
as moral, he seeks what from diflerent: points of 
view may be deseribed as holiness or t1eedom, or 
the harmony of law and will; as emotional, he 
sechs what from diflerent pots of view may be 
described as blessedness or love, the harmony of 
lus whole self with his whole environment. Now, 
although these ideals ae not always consciously 
present. to his mind, even although they may dis- 
euise themselves in the forms of lower desires and 
expectations, yet they are ever determming his 
awetions both as motive for and as end of jis de- 
velopment. These ideals as realized in one Being 
aflord man his conception of Ged. Of eourse it 
is nol allirmed that man’s religious consciousness 
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reaches this conception by any such analysis or 
arrument ; all that is here indicated is that man’s 
ideal nature adequately interpreted implies the 
conception of God, and that his belief in_ his 
ideal involves his faith in a reality corresponding 
thereto, for such a reality alone can afford him 


the assurance that his ideal can be_ realized. 
Unless the intelligence and the intelligible world 
have their ground in one reason, the harmony of 
thought and being can never be reached ; unless 
the activity of man can be derived trom the same 
character as is expressed in moral standurds, the 
harmony of will and law seems unattainable ; 
unless the same purpose is expressed in the 
deures of men and the process of the world, 
there will be no escape from the struggle of the 
self and the environment. Man has ever sought 
to form relations with, by rendering services to, 
or seeking benefits from the Being on whom he 
is proved by his very nature dependent, and with 
whom, as rational, moral, emotional, he claims 
aflinity. ‘The communion of God and man finds 
expression in Jitcdigeon, which from a speculative 
standpoint may be defined us necessary, and from 
a historical as wneversal. It is true that attempts 
have been made to prove that there are peoples 
without religion ; but in the mstances produced it 
has subsequently been found that closer investi- 
gation modified first impressions ; and, even should 
there be any doubt left in a few cases, it can 
be poifdently asserted that peoples without re- 
προ have not yet reached the full development of 
their humanity. Without attempting now to dis- 
nove the contentions of the thinkers who do not 
interpret man’s morality and relivion as true, 
but. account for them as fictitious, we may assert 
that the origin of religion cannot. be inconsistent 
with its functions. If man’s ideal implies 10- 
ligion, its origin lies not in what is lowest but in 
what is highest in him. Imperfect as were the 
forms in which the instincts, impulses, and intui- 
tions of religion at first were manifested, yet we 
have warrant in the history of religions for con- 
cluding that man’s consciousness of God developed 
along with his consciousness of self and the world. 
The communion he sought with God had neces- 
sarily the inadequacy of his ad aes for himself, 
or the uses he made of the wold. If religion be 
thus implicd in man as mind and heart and will, 
the inquiry as to the organ of religion in him is 
evidently due to a misconception of its nature. 
Religion is not one of a number of spiritual func- 
tions; it is the 1elation between man’s whole 
personality and the Being who is its ground, law, 
type, idea), in whom all his varied functions have 
their souree and treason, Uenee religion has his 
whole nature as its olvan, and finds expression 
in all dus spiritual functions. Religion is not 
pumarily or exclusively intellectual (Hegel), or 
moral (Xant), or emotional (Schleiermache), but 
embiaces mind and will and heart alike. Just 
as man responds to his natural environment in 
knowledge, feeling, deed, so does he respond to 
his spiitual envionment in reason, conscience, 
reverence. His consciousness of God is at least 
as varied as his consciousness of the world, or of 
his own self. But in the history of religions the 
noportion and harmony of these three elements 
fe not been maintained. Religion as truth and 
as righteousness has often been subordinated to 
rcheion as the satisfaction of emotions. This is 
sourht in worship, from which all intellectual and 
all moral elements cannot be altogether excluded. 
In Greece, for instance, we find the popular 
idolatry completely divorced from the ethical 
Inquiry of a Socrates and the speculative effort 
of « Plato. ‘Ihe intellectual and moral content of 
religion has again and again been allowed to fall 
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behind the stage reached by science and morality, 
while the ritual elements were made unduly pro- 
minent. Yet it is quite evident that the conscious- 
ness of God ought to have a content adequate to 
the demands of reason and the dictates of con- 


science. ‘The religious development of mankind 
has not been normal ; it. has heen disturbed and 
perverted by sin. Renewal as well as progress 
ix needed. Hence God’s activity in 1eligion must 
be redemptive as well as perfecting. 

3. Leligion and Revelation.— lt tollows from the 
very nature of religion that God is active as well 
asyman. If man raises himself above his natural 
to his spiritual environment, from self and world 
to God, God responds to that approach ; nay, it is 
to the attraction of this spiritual environment that 
man yields. Unless reliyion is a delusion, man is 
not holding intercourse merely with a transfigured 
self or an idealized world. Religion is not an 
imagination, which robs the world of its finitude, 
or lifts the self above its lamitations. Jt 1s because 
neither the world nor the self is adequate to his 
ideal conceptions, or can satisfy his ideal neces- 
sities as a spiritual being, that man im teligion 
elevates himself to a region not of his own ab- 
siractions, but. where Divine reality meets him, 
and enters into reciprocal relations with him. The 
truth, pureness, and power of religion depend on 
the completeness of this elevation. When the 
consciousness of self or the world dominates, we 
have conceptions of God false and unworthy. 
Paganism never so delivered itself from the con- 
sciousness of the world as to rise to a true and puie 
conception of God, Its deities remain natural 
beings, and therefore not ideally rational or 
moral. When it did rise above the consciousness 
of the world, and even stiove to rise above the con- 
sciousness of self, it reached a pantheisin in which 
God was merely τὸ ἕν or τὸ ὄν. Neither by observa- 
tion of the world nor by contemplation of the self 
can the consciousness of God be reached, for neither 
is adequate to give content to the conception. The 
world may sugvest a final purpose and an ultimate 
cause, the relation of the self to the world a com- 
mon ground for both, the self reason and right- 
cousness transcending man’s, so much truth there 
is in speculative theism. Dut, nevertheless, no 
effort of man, unaided of God, has reached His 
reality. Not through nature nor in self does man 
know God, but only as God makes Himself known. 
Just as tor lis natural existence man and nature 
must be in reciprocal relations, so for his spiritual 
experience must man and God be alike active. To 
deny God's action on man in his religion is to 
destroy its truth, worth, and claim. His religious 
knowledge is not self{-projeetion, his religious life 
is not self-subjection, his religious feeling is not 
self-satisfaction. So to treat religion is not to 
interpret it as true, but to account for it as 
fictitious, however necessary and universal the 
fiction may be allowed to be. Or to explain 
religion as the action of natwe on man is equally 
to contradict its essential character. It is further 
to deny that God can have reciprocal relations 
with the spirit who has affinity with Himself. It 
is to aflirm that God who is absolutely, and man 
who is relatively, above nature can have no per- 
sonal relations except through nature; that God, 
who is communicative, cannot communicate unless 
under such conditions as make the communication 
inadequate for His bounty and man’s need ; that 
God is unable to constitute such direct relations 
With man as a complete human development de- 
mands. This is to subject both God and man to 
nature. If man in shea is conscious of ele- 
vating himself above nature that he may more 
completely ally himself with God, shall we say 
that God is unable so to detach Himself from 


nature that We may respond to man’s effort ? 
May we not believe rather that God stands in 
such personal relations to man that He can out of 
His own fulness meet the need of Himself which 
He has implanted ; that the spirit that secks for 
knowledge of Him, because it has been made for 
it, will gain it, and not be mocked by a trans- 
figured self or an idealized world? Yet mystie 
thinkets have been mistaken when they thought 
that God could be known only in abstraction from 
the consciousness of self and the world. It is not 
bv losing the fimte consciousness that the Infinite 
reality is known. Nay, it 18 τῷ such an elevation 
and purification of the consciousness of self and 
the world as eury us beyond their finitude and 
reveal to us thei: absolute source and purpose. 
This is areal distinction, the verbal expression of 
which is not easy. We do not know God apart 
from the world and self, and yet we know Π as 
diflerent, though not. separated, from both. We 
do not leave the world and the self behind when 
we 1156 te God, but we see the self and the world 
in God. Although God is manifested, yet He is 
not exhausted in world and self. God has a 
revelation of Himself in natwe and history on 
the one hand, and man’s own spiritual being on 
the othe: ; but that revelation cannot be identi- 
fied with human discovery in the realm of nature, 
human reflexion on the course of lustory, human 
insight into character. ΑἸ] these human activities 
imply Divine action, 1s in God we live, and move, 
and have our being ; yet, to be in the full sense 
a revelation to man, nature and history, reason 
and conseience must become the organs of a Divine 
activity, not of creation, or preservation, or govern- 
ment only, but distinctly of self-comnimnication. 
Nature as ἐν succession of phenomena, history as a 
scries OF events, and personality as an organism of 
varied functions, are not revelations, but become 
so when man knows that In them God is speaking 
to him, and making Himsclf known. 

Thuis revelation, 1t 18 to be understood, is per- 
manent and universal. Tt is not to be supposed 
that the spiritual activity of man, which seeks 
God in nature, history, 5011, summons into activity 
the spiritual self-revealing function of God; but 
all these media of Revelation are to be conceived 
as permanently and universally so related to God 
that they constitute Ilis manifestations, and man 
is so made that he interprets them as such when in 
religion he seeks God. But man’s receptivity does 
not always and everywhere respond to this activity 
of God. While he is made jor intercourse with 
God, he docs not maintain it unbroken ; nay, he 
may even suffer it altogether to cease. God is still 
active, but man is not responsive. The conscious- 
ness of self and of the world are raised into a false 
independence of the consciousness of God ; and, it 
may he, ultimately exclude it, or so pervert it as 
to make it but the expression of spiritual deformity. 
Man’s responsiveness to this permanent and uni- 
versal Divine activity must not only be stimulated 
and sustained, but the consciousness of self and 
the world must be put in their true and right 
relation to the consciousness of God. Dut since, 
as the history of heathenism has shown, this con- 
sciousness of God has not been mediated, but per- 
verted by the consciousness of self and the world, 
God must in thought be first detached from self 
and the world, that the right and true relation 
may at last be apprehended and appreciated. In 
other words, God’s transcendence must be asserted, 
in order that His immanence may be understood, 
The spiritual vision, so to behold God as above and 
beyond nature and history, 1s lacking to man, as 
neither his inner nor outer experience can stimu- 
late or sustain it, and therefore God, who is Him- 
self the dight, must bestow on men the sight to 
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behold Hin. These objective and subjective re- 
quirements have been met in that special revela- 
tion of God, the literature of which les before us 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

4. Léerelation and Inspiration.—In passing from 
general to special revelation, we must take note of 
a certain ambiguity which attaches to the common 
use of the term ‘revelation.’ The sense in which the 
term has been used in the previons discussion Is ths. 
Nature, history, conscience, reason, are so consti- 
tuted that they show what God is; but man has 
not. received this knowledge in its purity and com- 

Heteness, for he does not know God as He makes 
Hunselt known. His receptivity to the Divine 
revelation must be restored, so that his eonsciouy- 
ness of God, obsenred and perverted, may be purilied 
and perfected. God must, on the one hand, so act 
on him as to make him capable of this purified and 
perfeeted consciousness τ and, on the other band, 
that there may be continuity ino his) sprritaal 
development, this consciousness of God must be 
mediated by a progressive purifying and pertect- 
ing of his consciousness of self and the world 
This action of God on the nature of man we call 
‘inspiration’; its result, the perfected and puritied 
consciousness of self and the wotld and God, Is 
‘revelation.’ The latter term 1s sometimes loosely 
used for the sulyeetive process as well as the 
objective product, but it iw desirable that the 
method and the purpose of God's action be thus 
distinguished, and the term Inspiration be re- 
served for the one and the term Revelation for 
the other. While the essential content of this 
revelation is the character and put pose of God, the 
contingent form is the consciousness of the seli 
and the world of the inspned avent. It is quite 
possible to imacine that this Divine action might 
have been universal; and yet, 1 we consider what. 
1s God’s method in the progiess of the race, we 
shall recounize that this restriction of inspiration 
to individuals is not contrary to but in accord 
with it. Although the form of St. Paul’s argu- 
ment τα πον yreat difticultaes for our thought, yet 
the fact. must be adnntted that there is a Divine 
election of individuals and nations. God deals 
with mankind as one body, of which the several 
members have not one function, but are mutually 
dependent. Seience, art, philosophy, culture of 
many kinds, 1s the Greck’s contribution to the 
treasures of mankind. From the Roman the 
nations have Jearmed law, order, government. 
The specialty of the Hebrew was religion. Hach 
function was as-igned to each people, not for self- 
enrichment only but also for mankind’s greater 
good. As linutation of eflort and concentration of 
energy are the necessary conditions of the greatest 
efficiency and fullest service, it would seem that 
in no one people could all the functions of a com- 
plete humanity be developed: to each must be 
assiened the development of one function, the 
results of this development in cach bemy in eourse 
of time made the property of all. ΤΙ we compaie 
the Instoric peoples with the savage races, we 
may ask, Why has God made them so to differ Ὁ 
Surely the answer is, that to the histoneal peoples 
may be given the generous task of imparting the 
treasures of thought and lite, which they have 
won by ages of toil and strugele to the savace 
races, Who may have been incapable of gaining 
them for themselves. The Parable of the Labourers 
has an application to the history of the world. 
The labourers hired at the eleventh hour also 
received a penny. It is to be remembered that 
God’s cleection ix to service through saerice, as 
the world’s saviours are also its sufferers. As the 
Hebrew people was chosen to be the school of the 
knowledge of God for the world, the lessons were 
taught in national pain, loss, ruin. This revela 
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{ion wa» uot only limited in space, but also con- 


ditioned by time. <A perfeet revelation would be 
wasted on an imperfect nation, Religion, or man’s 
receptivity for God’s communication, can make 
progress only as conscience and reason, morals 
and institutions are developed. That a revelation 
may be efleetive for the ends for which it is 
intended, it must be adapted to the stage of 
“ον ἢ of the persons to whom it 15. given. 
Accordinely, the idea of evolution, the applica- 
tion of Which has been so fruitful in other branches 
of knowledge, not only may but must be utilized 
in the mterpretation of this revelation. Viewed 
from this standpuint, it shows a steady if slow 
progress, not without relapses followed by re- 
covelies, yet with the dominant tendency to truer 
thoucht, pwer worship, and better life, until in 
Jesus Christ the promise of the Hebrew releion 
fonnd its fulfilment, and from Him went forth the 
power which has made, and is still making, the 
Christian relivion the final and fee sa.bls- 
faction of man’s need of God. The theeretic 
ploof of the superiority of the Christian to all 
other religions 1s being confirmed by the practical 
proof that, wherever αὖ 18 known and understood, 
the mperfections of the religion litherto cherished 
are recognized, and ifs highe: chum and preater 
worth are achnowledved. In its idea of God as 
Father ut offers the truest object for faith ; in its 
law of love it affords both the highest principle 
and the strongest. motive for morality ; in its pro- 
mise of οι μὰ} life αὖ inspires the brightest: hope ; 
and in the salvation trom sin it offers it delivers 
mankind from its greatest danger and meets its 
deepest need. 

Before passing to consider more closely the 
Jnstory of this revelation, bwo remaths, for which 
the precedime disenssion aflords the wattaut, may 
be added. Furst@y, there is no religion without 
revelation. In so tar ax men have sincerely sought 
God, however madequite their conceptions ΟἹ m- 
perfect their methods, He has been really found 
of them. The truth and worth of any religion 
depends on the measure of man’s responsiveness 
to God's revelation. Secondly, we cannot alto- 
vether deny the inspiration of the great religious 
persomuities whe have in any degice reformed or 
revived το οι, such as Contucius, Buddha, Zoro- 
aster, and Mohammed. In so far as they saw any 
clearer ἢ than their contemporaries, God gave 
them sight; but, as any revelation which came 
through them has done immeasurably Jess for 
man’s progress than the revelation m Christ, they 
cannot be regarded as His 1ivals, but at best as 
tutors to lead to Him. 

ii. Tre Wisroky oF REVELATION.—1l. Charac- 
teristics. of OT revclation.—in dealing with this 
history it will not be necessary to enter into any 
minute details, as these have ahenady been pre- 
sented In such articles as IskAtL in vol. i. and 
OLD 'TRSTAMENT 1n vel. iii., but the characteristic 
features and decisive factors may be briefly shown, 
The revelation was to and by mdividuals, law- 
vivers, judyes, ye and prophets—men who 
were choseu, called, and titted by God to be the 
teachers and leaders of their fellow-countrymen, 
rebuke their sins, withstanding their unbelief, 
connecting their mistakes as to God’s relation to 
men, communicating His will and Tis pm pose, 
and announcing His judgments and His promises. 
Otherwise it could not have been; for just as 
peoples are chosen for special functions, so in 
these peoples persons are chosen, by whose en- 
hiehtenment and stimulus they ae fitted for the 
discharve of their respective functions. To the 
minds wand hearts aiid wills of a few men God 
commits His message and mission to the many. 
But these few are not isolated from or independent 
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of the society for which their work is done. Not 
only do the words and works of the individual not 
suflice for the full expression of the content of 
Divine revelation, but he in isolation would be 
incapable of being the organ of Divine eommunica- 
tion. As the individual lives not to himself but 
for society, God’s will for him cannot be expressed 
apart from 1115 purpose for society. God’s moral 
cominands, involving as these do the relations of 
men to one another, can find adequate expression 
only in the customs, laws, and inanners of a 
society. So commumon with God for its variety 
and vigour needs community with men. Tf an 
individunl message is not to be wasted, it must 
be delivered to a society with a measure of respon- 
siveness. But this involves that each teacher or 
leader does not stand quite alone, but that he has 
entered into other men’s Jabows, and that he is 
sowing seed of which others will reap the fruit. 
Kach is continuing a wotk already begun, and is 
transferrimg to others a task waiting to be com- 
pleted. There must. be this inhetitauce from the 
past, and this bequest. to the future at each stage ; 
jor the whole counsel and purpose of Ged cannot. 
be communicated at once. As God’s communica- 
tion must at each stage be conditioned by mans 
receptivity, and the development of that recep- 
tivity was very gradual, the revelation was  pro- 
gressive. Men were led from lower to higher 
thonghis of God, from poorer to richer lite in 
Giod, from narrower to wider hope fiom God. We 
must, to complete om eoneeption of the process of 
revelation, not only consider God's action through 
the inspuation of men, but must also take into 
due account God's guidance of the whole conise 
of the history of the people for who this revela- 
tion was intended, and Lfis control of all the 
events which aflected its fortunes and develop- 
ment; for what God had done or was doing im 
judement or mercy to punish or to save, was the 
content of the message and mission of the leaders 
or teachers Tt was not through nate that God 
diseovered Himself; αὖ was not by brovding over 
their own innet life that. God’s spokesmen found 
the word of the Lord. ‘They read the signs of the 
times in the mise and fall of empires; mm famine, 
pestilence, and invasion ; in the wrones and mise ies 
of the poor, and the tyranny and luxury of the 
Tich; in moral and social conditions as well as in 
political circumstances : and the signs of the times 
were to them a Divine language. Accordingly, the 
justory must. be ineluded in the revelation, in the 
ticasuare in Which God was seen to be acting, or was 
head to be speaking by the imspired peisons i 
all events and expenences. The external history 
afforded the occasion for the anternal revelation, 
but did not Hinit its range, as inspired men learned 
and taught more about God than was immediately 
suggested by facts. It would be to ignore the 
most; prema feature of this history not to lay 
special stiess on the redemptive character of 1. 
God again and yet again showed Himseli to he ὁ 
Saviour in delivering His people from the evils 
which they had biought upon themselves by their 
transgression. The Kxodus from Exvypt and the 
Return from Babylon, to mention only the most 
momentous instances, were both decisive factors 
in the process of God’s revel:tion. 

2. Jamitation of Gods action, - tis by so view- 
ing the history of Revelation in a nation that we 
escape some difficulties to which we expose our- 
Felves, if we consider only the inspiration of in- 
dividuals, It has often been asked, why should 
we restrict inspiration to Hebrew lawgiver, or 
judge, priest, or prophet, and refuse it to Greek 
sage or Roman statesman? Without entangling 
ourselves in any abstract psychological discussion 
about the subjective process of inspiration, we can 


answer the question by pointing out first of all, 
that, whatever true or holy utterance regarding 
God or the spiritual order may have fallen from 
the lips of Greek save or Noman statesman, it was 
not addressed to a soeiety, conseious of itself as 
discharzing a Divine function in the world, as 
constituted by a Divine covenant and regulated 
by a Divine law; did not connect itself immedi- 
ately with prior Divine utterances, which were 
alike the condition of its intellhyibility and the 
basis of its authority; did not mark a stage in the 
progressive development of the knowledge of God, 
and of a moral and religious hfe corresponding 
thereto. We may most gladly admit that every 
good and perfect: gift is trom above, from the 
Father of lights, and that all truth concerning 
God is of God; yet we must maintain that such 
isolated, and for the most part impotent, utter- 
ances cannot have for us the same significance 
as utterances which lind their due place and play 
their needful part in the expression of an ever 
more adequate and influential hnowledve of God 
in a progressive national Iistory. ‘The distinet- 
ively religious character of this history is usu- 
ally recognized, but is variously explained. The 
Hebrew people has been eredited with a genius 
Jor religion, an innate tendency towards mono- 
theism, a passion fer righteousness. Lt has aceord- 
ingly been maintained that we do not need to 
recognize in this progress any but the ordinary 
luistoneal factors. Just as the Greeks had the 
genius of atts and letters, and the Romans the 
genius of law, so the Ilebrews had the genius of 
ichgion. But the very phrase in which the func- 
tion of this people in the world-economy is ex- 
ressed, forces us to recognize what is claimed for 
itself by the literature which this genins has pro- 
duced. If the argument developed in the previous 
section is valid, religion imphes a reciprocal rela- 
tion of God and man. The consciousness of the 
world and the self cannot constitute, although 
they may mediate, the consciousness of God. Nay, 
those tend te pee or even exclude this, unless 
restiained and conmected by an intensified re- 
ligious life, which is an increased responsiveness 
to the presence and action of God. Hence a 
genius for religion implies an activity of God 
which a genius for art and letters, or for law, 
does not. The character and the result of re- 
ligious genius imphes a revelation of God by Him- 
reli as no other genius does But) besides this 
consideration, two other evidences of the Divine 
action in Hebrew Instery may be indicated. On 
the one hand, we do not find any of the peoples 
who had the closest racial athnity to the Hebrews 
display any innate tendency towards monotheisin, 
ΟἹ any passion for righteousness; and, on the other, 
the history of the nation itself shows with what 
dutenlty and delay τὸ learned the lessons of faith 
and duty, which God was giving to it both by 1118 
dealings with it in events, and by Iis teaching of 
1b by His messengers. 

3. Mulfdment of the OT revelation in Jesus Christ. 
—Tlus revelation has its issue and consummation 
in Jesus Chnist. As religion seeks to bring man 
into such reciprocal relations with God that there 
may be a community of thought, tecling, and life, 
in [his God-manhood religion had its ideal realized, 
As the putpose of revelation 1s to communicate to 
man such a hnowledge of God as shall be adequate 
to answer the questions of Jus mind χορ πὶ God, 
to satisty the lonyings of his heart tor God, to 
determine lis actions by the wall of God, in the 
consciousness of Jesus, who hnew the Father as 
He was known of the Father, in the testimony 
of Jesus, who bemg in the bosom of the Father 
has declared Him, tevelation reached its goal. 
But we must add, inasmuch as man’s relation te 
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God in religion had been disturbed, and lus capa- 
city to respond to God’s revelation had been de- 
stroyed by sin, in Him also was accomplished that 
redemption from the guilt, power, lust, and curse 
of sin, and that restoration to the knowledge, love, 
and life of God, which made it possible for man to 
receive Clnust’s revelation of God and to enter on 
In com- 
pleting, Christ transcended the Hebrew religion 
Ile came in the fulness of the 
time, but He was sent into the world by the 
“‘ather. Accordingly, we have to reeoenize in Wun 


the realiztion of His ideal of religion. 


and revelation, 


two aspects—a historical and a metaphysical, ὁ 
natural and a supernatural, [tis not within the 
scope of this article to disenss the evidence for 
Has Divimity (see article Jesus Crist in vol. i1.). 
Let it snflice to assert that at seems to the write 
impossible otherwise to account, without violation 
of all historical probalulity, for the records of Has 
teaching, work, character, and influence which 
have come down tous; for the growth, the spread, 
and the worth of the soaety He founded ; for the 
moral and spuitual forces which proceed from 
Him to transtorm the life of individuals, mations, 
races; and that at appears to him both true and 
right to regard the universe as the gradual tulfil- 
ment of a purpose of self revelation ino a series of 
existences of ever higher worth, greater truth, and 
nobler στῆσον which js not closed by man, capable 
under limitations of understandime and weleoming 
this revelation, but finds ats most fitting and 
worthy close in the umon of the Creator and the 
creature, the Word who beeame flesh. But — be 
it noted that the truth, worth, and Gaim ot the 
Christian deligion and revelation depend on the 
reality of the Disine inearnation. ‘There may be 
aw better religion and a truer revelation, although 
our Intelligence cannot concene them charaeter 
and content, if Chost be only one of the prophets. 
Only if He is the Son, can we be quite sure that 
we have fonnd at last, and can never again lose, 
the miimite and eternal Fathes 

There cannot be an adequate discussion here of 
the doctaine of the Person of Clit. But to de- 
termine aeemately the range and Tnmits of the 
revelation in Thin, the lmmitations necessarily in- 
volved ina Divine ineaination (see artide INCAR- 
NATION in vol it) must be recoenized. We must 
Inquie how tar the mode, the form, and even the 
content, of Tis teaching: was dependent on His 
relation to Ths age and His people. © Without 
entering into the very complex problems which 
His knowledge ruses, it seems necessary for the 
purpose of this article to state two general prin- 
ciples. Ferstly, We knew all that it was necessary 
for Him to know, that, as Son, He might revel 
the Father, and that, as Saview, He might 10- 
deem mankind from sin and death, and restore it 
to truth, love, holiness, God His was nnerine 
moral insight and spuittal discernment. Secondly, 
as regards the tacts about nature and lustory, which 
men can discover tor themselves by the exereise 
of their faculties of perception and reasoning, Ile 
proneny knew what and as His age and people 
snew. All questions about God's character and 
purpose, and man’s duty and destiny, He can 
answer with infalhble authority. But questions 
about the authorslup of a waiting, or the date of 
an event, or the cause of a disease, it was not, 
lis mission to answer; and, therctore, recardime 
all such matters we are warianted τὰ behevime 
that Ile empticd Himself of all Divine omniscience. 
Although we cannot account. for Hin by bath, 
trainme, surroundings, yet He must be inter 
preted through the thonght and life of Mis age 
and race ΔῊ born of Mary and οἱ the seed of 
David, as nought up in the home, and doubtless 
taught in the school at Nazareth, as sceking His 
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knowledge of God in the beliefs, fullilling the will 
of God in the laws, and observing the worship of 
God in the rites of Judaism, as linking His pre- 
cepts with the commands, This words with the 
teaching, and His claims with the authority of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, He stands in close and 
constant relation to the Divine revelation to the 
Hebrew people. He so attached Himself to it, 
that we may trace along three lines its progress 
towards Him. 

4. Christ's connexion with the OT.—The truth 
entrusted to the Hebrew people was the concep- 
tion of the character and purpose of God (see 
article GoD in vol. 1..).. As the Divine discipline 
of Istael advanced, this conception became richer, 
wider, purer. At first thought of as might, then 
as wisdom and righteousness, He is at last. con- 
ceived as longsullering, mercy, pity, even love. 
At fust viewed as so bonnd up with the fortunes 
of fis people that their disasters are His dis- 
honour, Heoas at last) seen to fulfil His larger 
ends in their Joss and ruin. At lust regarded as 
pleased with offerings and won by worship, He is 
at last recognized as served by pure hearts, clean 
hands, and true lips. ‘To this spuitual and ethical 
prophetism, and not to the legal and ceremonial 
Judaism of His own time, did Jesus ally Tiimeselt, 
and gave to this teaching «a wider range and a 
deeper reach. The conception of God has a very 
intimate connexion with the organization of life. 
In the Hebrew people the idea of God was in a 
pre-eminent. degree the regulative principle of life, 
the national law, and the social morality. ΑἸ] the 
teaching of the prophets and all the efforts of the 
reformers were duected to bing the life of the 
people into accord with its faith. [Ὁ was this 
morality which Jesus aceepted, unfolding its full 
mening, and applying its punciples to the mward 
motives as well as the oubward actions, making 
wider the cirele of those to whom the duties were 
due, correcting imperfections wiich had been 
allowed for the hardness of men’s hearts, It, 
above all, supplying stronger and sweeter motives 
in the recognition of man’s filial relationship to 
God, by the inspiration of His own moral enthu- 
siatsin and example, and by the constraining love 
of gratitude to Ilan for His sacrifice and salva- 
tion. As (rod απὸ to be more clearly known, 
and the clanns of righteousness to be more fully 
recognized, a need was more and more felt. The 
loftier the view of God and His will became, the 
greater did men’s shortcomings appear to be. ΟἹ 
this sense of need was born the hope (see article 
MESSIAH in vol. iu.) of God's help; and just as 
God was known to be mereitul as well as just, 
πα thas hope gain assurance; and just as men 
learned their helplessness and the failure of all 
their eflorts at reform, did the hope gain ὙΠ ΚΌΠΟΥ ; 
and just as they learned im national disaster God’s 
method of dealing with sin, did the hope gain dis- 
tinetness. The tinue Messtunic hope was born of a 
moral need, and grew for a religious end. The 
false Messianic hope was the oflspring of an un- 
etIneal patriotism and an unspiritual bigotry. 
Cliist. fulfilled the true Messiame hope, and was 
rejected by the Jewish people beeanse He would 
not aceept the false; yet even this trae Messianic 
hope He taanseended. | Whatever was merely 
national, legal, ceremonial, had no fulfilment, ; 
lonly what was universal, ethical, spiritual, was 
τὰ ἀπ an Wim. He did not leave what, He took 
Hhom the Old Testament as He found it, but 
transformed it, and ait is only as fulfilled by Christ 
that the older revelation has authority for the 
Chustian Church, 

5. Relation of Christ to the NT'.—Between the 
two Testaments there 1s not only an interval of 
time, there is also a change of 1cligious thought 
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and life. A trinitarian conception of God takes 
the place of a unitarian ; instead of a national 
there is an individual and thus universal relation 
of man to God: a ceremonial is superseded by ἃ 
spiritual worship of God; an outward is changed 
to an inward morality ; the hope of a deliverance 
promised yields to the assurance of a salvation 
possessed. Of course these contrasts ure subject 
to some qualification, as there are parts of the 
OT which anticipate some of the higher elements 
of the NT, and thei ure features in the Apostolic 
Church as presented in the NT which are sur- 
vivals of the lower clements of the OT. But 
that a new creation had been accomplished, no one 
comparing the two literatures can doubt. How 
can the N'T be accounted for? Not by a mythical 
process (Strauss), nor bv polemical tendencies 
(Baur), but by the historical person and work, life 
and death of Jesus Christ. The writers of the 
Gospels and Epistles give us what is an adequate 
δαὶ ων οὐ of their character and contents. In 
Jesus they had learned to recognize and confess 
not only the Messiah, but the Son of the living 
(rod, in more than the Messianic sense, even the 
Lord from heaven, and the Word who became 
flesh. As Healer and Teacher He stood alone 
above other men. He could not be ensnared by 
sin, or holden of death. As Crucified, He was to 
them the power and the wisdom of God unto 
salvation. In Him, as Risen and Aseended, God 
was reconciling the world unto Himself. This 
conception of Tim whieh they give us as not only 
His own elaim for Himself, but as the witness of 
their own experience of what He had been to them 
in the flesh or was still in the Spirit, is in perfect 
harmony with the words which they report as tall- 
ing from His lips, and the deeds which they record 
as done by His hands. The Evangelical history and 
the Apostolic interpretation are in perfeet unison. 
Whatever common sources the Evangelists used, 
each writes frum his own standpoimt, and their 
representations agree. It is unintelligible and in- 
credible that this portrait of sinless perfection and 
gracious beauty can be x work of the imagination, 
and not a copy of reality. Four imperfeet men 
could not have succeeded in producing this har- 
monious picture. Surely the impression and influ- 
ence of the Original so inspired the writers that 
they were able to preserve for all time and all 
lands the grace and glory of the life of which only 
for a short time a few men were the witnesses. 

But the NT offers not only this record, but also 
an interpretation ; and there is at present a ten- 
dency to distinguish these two very sharply from 
one another. Some scholars and thinkers strive 
to free Christianity as Jesus tanght it from the 
liellenistic metaphysies of St. Jolin and the Rab- 
binie exegesis of St. Paul. We must, therefore, 
inquire whether the Apostolic interpretation does 
not belong to the revelation in Christ, whether 
in disowning St. John’s philosophy and St. Paul's 
theology we are not refusing Christ’s own testa- 
mony to Mimself by His Spirit in St. John and St. 
Paul. It seems necessary to insist that not only 
Christ’s consciousness of Himself, but also the 
Christian consciousness of Him, belongs to His 
revelation. If the Person and work of Christ are 
the objective cause in the revelation, the spiritual 
contemplation of St. John and the moral conflict 
of St. Paul are the subjective etlect ; and the one 
should not be separated from the other. To know 
Christ’ fully, we must not only huow what He 
said and did Himself, but also what He made of 
the men who fully surrendered themselves to His 
grace and truth. To grasp His truth in its en- 
tirety, we must know it not only as expressed in 
Him, but also as it finds expression in men of 
varied capacity and different character. He must 
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present Himself not. only as the perfect ideal, but 
also as the suflicient power for realizing that ideal 
in imperfect men. When we see Him taking men 
so different from Himself in nature, habit, char- 
acter, and making them like Himself, the crooked 
straight and the rough plain, then only do we 
learn the fulness of power and the surety of 
romise which dwell in Him.  Beeause in St. 
John’s conception of the Person of Christ we can 
discern his mental habits, and in St. Paul’s doc- 
trine of Christ’s work we can discover his char- 
acter and expericnces, it by no means follows 
that cither of them is talye. Nay, rather αὐ follows 
that Christ evoked what was truest in St. John 
and best in St. Paul, and that the mind of the 
one and the soul of the other enable us better to 
understand Christ, who made them both what they 
were. He was the centre of numberless relations, 
the source of countless developments, the cause of 
manifold influences. Through many varied per- 
sonalities He needed to exhibit the content of His 
Person. With regard to St. Paul especially there 
is an inclination among those whose spiritual ex- 
perience has not aflorded them the alihty to 
understand his, to maintain that his views about 
sin and grace are morbid, exageerated, unnatural, 
too much coloured by the Judaism which he 
claimed to have Inid aside, too much involved in 
the legalism which he professed to be contending 
against. The lack of such an expetience as St 
Paul’s gives no man the right or reason to deny 
its worth, which has been proved to many in the 
history of the Christian Chuich because they have 
shared it. ΤῸ the present writer, at least, it seems 
beyond all doubt that without St. Paul's interpre- 
tution of the relation of Christ to sin, law, death, 
grace, and life, the revelation of God in Christ 
would not have been complete. Is not St. Pauls 
view of the Cross one of those truths which Christ 
could not fully disclose to His diseiples, because 
they could not bear it, but into which the Spirit of 
truth led them? Is it altogether vain to sugcest 
that St. Paul never knew Christ according to the 
flesh that he might gain his knowledge of Christ 
in the ta through inward strugele and anguish, 
and might thus in his writings give expression to 
an experience through which many after him would 
be called to pass? St. Paul's interpretation of 
Christ’s work has not lacked the confirmation of 
some of the most notable Christian experiences 
The criticism which imagines that when 10. has 
traced the exegetical methods of St. Paul to the 
Rabbinic schools, or the peers terminology 
of St. John to Alexandrian speculation, it has 
adequately accounted for what ts distinetive in 
them, deludes itseli. Belind their words there is 
their personal experience. These but afford the 
form, that gives the content. Had St. John not 
seen all in Christ and Christ in all, the ductrine 
of the Jogos liad never been. Had St. Paul not 
passed from sorrow and strugele to peace and 
power in Christ, he would never have construed 
the work of Christ as he does. The personalities 
have to be accounted for, and not merely their 
forms of speech traced. We may freely and 
frankly recognizo much that was temporary and 
local in the modes of expressing the truth, and 
yet be warranted in asserting that the truth ex- 
pressed is permanent and universal. 
6. Limits of the NT revelation. Wt may be ob- 
ected, that if the Christian consciousness of Christ 
fost authority even as the testimony of Christ to 
Himself, why should we limit this authority to the 
consciousness of St. Peter, St. John, St. Paul, and 
the other persons whose writings have found a 
place in the NT?) Why should such works as the 
Imitation of Christ or the Puqrim’s Progress not 
be as authoritative as the Gospel of St. John or 
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the Epi tle. of St Paul? Fron the standpoint of 
this article the traditional answer, that the latter 
works are in pred and the former not, cannot be 
given, because the general principle assumed in this 
scueston 15, that the inspiration of any writing in 
the distinetive sense in which we apply the term to 
the Holy Seriptures ean be inferred only fiom its 
position and function in the dustory of revelation. 
The answer from this standpoint cannot be given 
in so few words, but it wall be indicated as brictly 
as pocoble,  /’ané/y, the men whose writings form 
the NP stood in an ammediate histoneal relation to 
Chiist, such as no men since have done. They were 
endher eye-witnesses, or had received fiom eye- 
witnesses what they had declared. St. John had 
enjoyed intunate fellowship with Christ. St. 
Paul, though one ‘born out of due time,’ lived 
in such constant and mtense realization of the 
Rasen One that he could declare, ‘to me to live 
I Christ’ St. James, although he was not) the 
companion of desus during This earthly munistry, 
yet had known Jhim seecording to the flesh, and 
shared in that vivid and potent consciousness of 
the exalted Lord whieh was bestowed on the 
Chiaich at Jerusalem: after Pentecost. The author 
of the Eypistle to the Hebrews, whoever he was, 
had connesion with the Chaich αὖ a time when 
the Lord s presence, though withdrawn from sight, 
vet wrought signs and wonders among believers. 
As the history of the Canon (see articles CANON in 
vol. i, and OFT CANON, NT CANON in vol. iit) 
shows, the Chistian conserousness hesitated about 
the δ πο. of some writings, because they hid 
not such warant, or at denst at was doubttul a 
they had. The value of the writings varies with 
the closeness of the contact of the writers with 
Jesus Christ. Seconda, a comparison of the writ- 
Ines whale lave heen admitted with) those which, 
thonueh sechine ailmassion, have heen reyeeted, 
justifies the conclusion that) the Christian eon- 
setomsness, not as expressed) m deerees of councils 
or the authority of dashops, but χὰ a growing una- 
ninnty of use and esteem in the Churches, was 
ee by the μαι τι of God in what at accepted as 
cindied with, anu what at rejected as alien to, the 
deposit of truth and grace comnutted to 1 by 
Claist. That padement has been confirmed hy 
fhowing Christian experience. While seme, be- 
eause they Tach the sympathetie msight, may 
reyect this book or that, yet andividual μοι] μας 
ties are corrected dy the general Chistian con- 
sciousness, Phe enitieal questions which some ot 
the books ruse, such as 2 /’eter and Jude, ae as 
open as ever to diseussion, and nay result in the 
conclusion that these wiitines should have been 
excluded, and not included; but that does not 
afleet the conviction that there is a Jumit to the 
hooks which the Chiistian consciousness will re- 
cogni7ve as authoritative, because recording the 
revelation of God om Christ — Lhird/y, this con- 
vietion 1s not without grounds in reason. It 1s 
altogether reasonable to conclude that those who 
were Inoucht ito contact with Christ) Himself or 
with the Clnistian Chureh, in which The mianitested 
His presence and power in an intensified spiritual 
life and in varied spimtual eifts, should be qualified 
by His Spat authoritatively to interpret ite mind 
and will. It is equally rational to conelide that 
this uniqne relation was destined to he, not) per- 
manent but temporary, continued only until the 
whole content of the umqne personality of Chaist, 
ko faras was necessiuy lor the practical ends of 
revelation, shonld find a place in the minds and 
wina hold on the wills of men, The mtroduetion 
of so πηι πιὸ aw Personality into the course of his- 
torien| development must necessarily have estab- 
ished unique relations between Himself and those 
immediat al y connected wilh Him, and commissioned 
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tu proclam and difiuse the tauth historically ex- 
Inbited in {hs Person. ‘The varied relations in 
which men might stand to Him were then dis- 
played ; the limits to and the lines of the normal 
development of the Christian hfe were then indi- 
cated. Just as the seed, when αἱ falls into fit soil, 
besins to grow, and has in it already, though 
undeveloped, the promise and the pattern of the 
full-grown plant, so the seed of the Divine life, 
finding ats fit soil in the souls of disciples and 
apostles, displayed what is the type to which 
Christian life must contorm. Not that the con- 
tent was then fully developed, but that the form 
of that content. and the Jaws of its development 
were then given. /ourlhdy, a note of revelation 
isonginality. Religious life, however varied and 
mitense, whieh is dependent on a past development 
and is not onginative of a future development, 
cannot be accepted as a revelation, Hence, while 
Chiistianity 1s progressive, 1b 1s also permanent. 
It develops, but does not anginent, ‘the truth as it 
isp Jesus.” To suegest that. religious works of 
liter times may be equally inspued with the writ- 
ings of the NI, is to awnore this characteristic of 
the revelation im the Son of (τοῦ --τῶ revelation 
which, as it has been shown, must include not 
only Ilis own words and works, but. also the in- 
terpretsution of His person, which as given in the 
relntions which He formed with, and the trans- 
formation which He wrought in, those who came 
into dneet histone eontact with Ii in that 
mamifestation of His presenee and power which 
nnmediitely acconmpanied His incarnation, We do 
not need to deny the ugh spiritual value of subse- 
quent Chnistian literature, or doubt that αὖ is the 
Spit of God which is stall guiding His people into 
truth. Nay, we should believe that God reveals 
Himself in the experience of every man whom in 
Christ He saves and blesses, and that his life in 
the Spuit is an inspired life; yet the revelation 
and the mspiration alike are mediated by faith in 
God's grace in Christ, and are therefore dependent 
on the onginal revelation and imspuation We da 
not need to alin tuat all the wiitings of the NT 
are equally inspued, and that no other books are 
mnspired: but nevertheless we may acquiesce In 
the judement of the Christinn Chureh, that the 
Christian Revelation as presented adequately and 
eflectively in the N'T Seriptures 

ἡ. deelation of Crituasm to the hastory of Revela- 
fion.—In this sketeh of the Christian revelation 
and its herald, the Hebrew, eritical problems have 
not been discussed, not beeause the writer has 
ienored or been indiflerent to their existence in 
forming his conclusions, but. because the scope of 
the article seemed to him to exelude their treat- 
ment, and because in many other articles they have 
been fully dealt. with. But a retercuce to the bear- 
ing of these questions on the conception of 1eve- 
lution cannot be aliezether avoided. Whether 
myths, legends, and traditions were employed 
by the writers of the Hebrew records or not, 
whether the patriarchs were historical persons or 
personifications of tribal characteristics and rela- 
lions, how much or how HhittJe was involved in 
the relation between Jehovah and Israc] mediated 
ly Moses, how far the prophets were innovators 
tenching new truths or eunservators recalling old 
behefs, what were the stages of the development of 
the Law before it assumed its final form in the 
Pentateuch, — these all are questions on which 
scholarship must be leit. to pronounce ud sment. 
Questions of literary ethics, such as the use of 
older sources without acknowledgment, the com- 
position of speeches for listorent person the 
asciuiption of later developments οἱ the ritual 
system or the moral code to Moses, the treatment 
of history froin the religious standpoint of a later 
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age, must be dealt with, not by applying modern 
standards but by recognizing the customs of each 
writer’s age. That the critical reconstruction of 
the OT exhibits far more clearly than did the 
traditional views of date and authorship the pro- 
press of revelation, must be frankly admitted. 
That this progress 1s to be regarded as a merely 
natural evolution is a conclusion which no results 
ot a legitimate and sober literary and historical 
criticism warrant, which involves philosophical and 
theological presuppositions, the acceptance of which 
must Jead to the denial of the fealiey of a Divine 
revelation altogether, and which is contradicted, as 
will be shown in the next section of this article, by 
the testimony which the OT Seriptures bear to 
themselves. So long as criticism recognizes the 

resence and operation of God in the history of the 
Jebrew people, it may change our opinion of the 
mode, but. it does not. affeet our conviction of the 
fact of a Divine revelntion. The essential content 
of that revelation, the idea of God, the law of lite, 
and the hope of salvation, as just described, will 
not. be contradicted by any of these results. The 
idea of evolution seemed to many Christian thinkers 
a demal of the fact of creation; but now Chnistian 
theism has recovered from its panic, and confidently 
aflirms that evolution is a creative mode and not a 
creating eause. So will it’ be with the results of 
eniticism : it will be seen that it affects only the 
conception of the mode of revelation, and not the 
certainty of the fact. When we turn to the NT, 
it must) be frankly conceded that Christian faith 
must be much more concerned about the results of 
eriliaism. Tf the portrait of Jesus is not substanti- 
ally historical ; if the witness of the Apostles to His 
resurrection, and the reception of the Spirit) by 
them, is not. to be believed ; 1f St Paul's interpre- 
tation of the Cross 1s nothing else or mote than an 
individual, and in no way a tyyneal experience ; 
if St. John’s doctrme of the Loyos is a theological 
speculation, for which the historeal Person of Jesus 
words no justifieation,—then assuredly the char- 
acter and content of Christian faith would be 
thoroughly changed, as the revelation of (τοι in 
Christ would be essentially altered. Some indica- 
tions have already been given how this erticism 
isto be met ; but the fuller answer must. be rese1 ved 
until the last section of this article on the Lrvudences 
of Lierelation has heen reached 

8. Assumptions regarding the Supernalural,— 
Critacism may have much to tell us about the local 
and temporary forms of the revelation, about the 
personal charact cristies and historical en cumstances 
of the writers, about the literary methods of the 
writings,—in short, about the earthen vessel which 
holds the heavenly treasure ; but the serious, even 
decisive, issue for faith ies not in any of these 
questions, however interesting, but im the aflima- 
tion or denial of the fact that God has spoken to 
mankind in the revelation, of Which the Bible is 
the literature. In asserting this fact, eare must be 
taken not to assume an untenable position ven 
the most cautious criticism has made impossible 
the assumption of ultra -supernaturalism, which 
asserts the absolute infallibilily and authority of 
ail the writings m the Bible, which maintains that. 
all human conditions are transcended by Divine 
revelation, so that its avents must have been raised 
quite above their individuality, environment, and 
stage of development into such a relation to God 
that the Divine content and the human form ean 
be identified ; that they may be regarded as alto- 
gether undetermined by their own capacily, char- 
acter, or clicumstances, and that accordingly the 
literature need not be interpreted by the history, as 
it may have no relation to the needs of the tame 
When it was written, but may anticipate the needs 
of another age. The vehement defence which is 
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sometimes met with of the Mosaic authoisluip of 
the Pentateuch, of the unity of Isaiah, of the 
accuracy of all the historical narratives, of the 
literal fulfilment of prophecy and apocalyptic, in- 
volves this assumption. ‘l'his may for a long time 
yet remain the popular attitude, and here and 
there will be found a theologian in panic, who 
will seek to save the ark ot God by appealing 
against the findings of scholarship to the preyu- 
dices and the passions ΟἹ the multitude in the 
shurehes; but in an article such as this it is 
not necessary to waste any eflort in refuting it. 
What, on the contrary, is much more relevant to the 
present purpose, is to examine closely the opposite 
assumption of andi-supernaturalism, with which 
it would be unjustifiable to chage the Higher 
Criticism) as a whole, but, which does evidently 
account for some of the views advanced by some 
of its replesentatives. 

Without at present. entering on any detailed 
discussion of the subject. of maracles (see article 
MIRACLE in vol. iti.) and aspiration, the denial 
of the supernatural operation of God in revelation 
must be dealt with. The denial may be due to 
either a supposed scientific interest or an assumed 
philosophical necessity ; dhe wniformity of nature 
or the continuity of thought may be alleged as 
objections to the supernatural. Se long as life, 
mind, and will cannot be explained by the simple 
application of the principle of causality, that is, 
50 fong as more complea forms of existence call for 
more adequate categories of thought, the uniformity 
of nature cannot be asserted so as to exclude the 
possibility of the supernatural, which is the high- 
vst conceivable category. The idea of evolution, 
with its recognition of a progress in which each 
successive stage transeends each preceeding, is not 
wv hindrance but a help to the baliet in the super- 
natural; as it presents nature to us, not as a rigidly 
fined system but as an ever-developing organism, 
full of surprises in its fresh manifestations, with a 
possible future inex phenble by its actual past. That 
personality in this progress appears as the highest 
stage, Jorbids the limitation of our conception of 
the whole process by the application of any of the 
lower categories, which are imadequate for the 
interpretation of this hizhest stage. And person- 
ality, which in its religious function reaches out 
beyond the natwal to the supernatural, and re- 
counizes nol only its dependence on the order of 
nature beneath at, but also its affmity with the 
Maker of nature above il, itself holds the promise 
of unexhausted possibilities of existence. The 
categories of science do not explain all forms of 
hens, and theretore cxnnot determine what may 
or may not be beyond the range of their applica- 
tion. 

Without venturing on the unwarranted course 
of denying the possibility of the supernatural in 
the name of science, some writers try to get rid 
of αὖ by denying the sulticiency of the evidence. 
Bet, in the estimate of the value of evidence, 
mental prejudice, if unconsciously, often affects 
the decision. Often when the trustworthiness of 
the witnesses is denied, they have been prejudged 
false witnesses on the assumption that miracles do 
not happen. How is it that many are prepared to 
accept as trustworthy the report of the sayings of 
Christ im the Gospely, and yet refuse to receive 
then record of His works? Js there not as much 
and as good evidence for the fact of the Nesurree- 
tion as tor any of the ordmary events of ancient 
history about which no doubt is felt? Tn this so- 
valled scientific examination of the witnesses a 
plulosophical presupposition is involved. Nature 
In conceived as a selt-enclosed and self-sufficient 
system; but so to think of it is to allow the 
consciousness of the world to exclude the con- 
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sciousness of God == When the attention is fixed 
on the world solely, then order, system, law 
become the guiding catevories of thought. But 
when attention 18 turned to God also, then it is 
recognized that reason, character, will ought to 
be the predominant conceptions, In accordance 
with these the consciousness of the world must 
be transformed. The consciousness of the world 
sugpests necessity, the consciousness of God free- 
dom in the relation of God to the world; the 
former makes nature appear as a complete unity, 
the latter leads us to think of it as part of a larger 
whole; the former constrains us to look at nature 
asa sphere in which unvarying physical law main- 
truns itself, the latter warrants us in regarding αὖ 
as a scene in which a moral and spuitual purpose is 
being realized, to the accomplishment of whieh the 
physical order must be recarded as subordinate. 
lhe question of the probahility of the supernatural 
is really identical with the question, whether the 
religious consciousness of God shall transform the 
Relentifie consciousness of the world, or the latter 
he allowed to determine the former. Hf we follow 
our religions consciousness, we shall be able to deal 
without prejudice with all the evidence for the 
Anpernatural subinitted tous; if the scientafie con- 
sciousness is allowed to rule over us, however much 
we protest. our ἀπ] ἀν, the umprobability of 
the supernatural will be an influential tactor im our 
treatment of the evidence, ‘The consciousness of 
God will also afford us the regulative principle in 
dealing with the nanatives. We shall recognize 
that there is an assertion of the supernatural, due 
to ignorance of the laws which regulate unusual 
natural phenomena; that expectation of the snper- 
natural has sometimes led to un assumption of it; 
that only such evidence to the supernatural can be 
accepted as valid as justifies it im relation te our 
consciousness of God, that is, in the supernatural 
there must be manifested Divine reason, tighteous- 
ness, or grace. It is only 1f we view the wold 
teleologically as the expression of Divine purpose 
that we can admit the supernatural, when it can be 
shown to be necessary to, and explicable by, the 
fulfilinent. of thisend. In other words, we niust be 
able to show an intelligible and eredible reasen 
why the supernatural order has been manifested im 
the natural. 

A tew words will suffice to meet the objection 
that the supernatural breaks the continuity of 
thought. H the world is viewed as the manifesta- 
tion of the Idea or Neason, it is argued by some 
that no new factor can be admitted, but that each 
stage of the development must be expheable by 
that which precedes. But it) may with reason be 
asked whether the limitation of the evolution of 
the Idea to the natural order is justified ; whether 
we should not rather conceive that the rational 
system of the universe has the κα ρου παι ἃ} as the 
complement of the natural; whether man’s thoneht 
has warrant to set limits to possible reality. This 
objection seems to be due to an exageeration of the 
Sahieveniout and authority of miun’s selt-conscions- 
ness. Let us recognize that there may be factors 
in the historic progress of revelation, Inexpheable 
by our consciousness of ourselves or of the world, 
but of which the consciousness of God may Ποῖ εἰ 
the caplanation. The world is something more 
than the evolution of categories, and its rationality 
vaster than any logical system. Neasou as often 
set in opposition to revelation, but reason can give 
no adequate or satisfying interpretation ot the 
world or of self without the regulative conception 
of God; and reason cannot develop for itsell the 
full content of this conception without religion, or 
conscious relation to God, which, ax has already 
been shown, presupposes revelation, or God’s con- 
scious relution tv man. Man’s reason is his capacity 
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so to order and relate all his knowledge that the 
universe will appear to him an intelligible unity ; 
but this unity cannot be constituted without the 
idea of God; and if man is to aflirm a reality 
corresponding to this iden so that he may be able 
to base this mental structure on the solid founda- 
tion of real existence, 1t is only by religion, respon- 
sive to revelation, that he can bridge the gulf 
between thought and being. Hence reason must 
recognize as regulative of the consciousness of self 
and of the world the consciousness of God, and is 
therefore dependent on revelation; and that not 
an abstract revelation discoverable in individual 
minds, but, as man’s reason has developed in human 
listory, the concrete revelation in Christ in which 
mans conception of God has found its most ade- 
quate and satisfying content. If we confine our 
regard to the intelligence within or the intelligible 
without, the supernatural may seem unintelligible ; 
Imt if we develop our sense of God, especially of 
our need of God to save and bless us, we shall gain 
the moral insight and spiritual discernment to 
apprehend and appreciate the supernatural. 

9. Iistory and Literature of dierelution. — 
Thitherto :evelation has been discussed as a history 
and not. a literature, as a life and not.a book. This 
seems to the wiiler the proper standpoint. The in- 
spiration of the wiitings contained in the Bible has 
in the traditional view too long been allowed to 
hold the foremost. place; and the Higher Criticism 
has undoubtedly rendered us a service in compelling 
us to relate the literature to the history. To say 
that the Buble is the record of the revelation is in- 
adequate, unless we give an extended sense to the 
orl ‘record.’ While the narrative parts of the 
OT and NT do record the history of the Divine 
guidance and mde ot the Hebrew people and the 
Christian Chuich, which is an essential clement in 
revelation, yet in the Prophetic and Apostolic 
writings we have more distinctly and directly the 
literature of revelation, the expression of the m 
spired consciousness of the bearers of (ἀρ Ἢ mes- 
surge to men In the Psalms and the Wisdom 
literature we find the utterance of the devotional 
mood and the practical or speculative wisdom 
which a more ΟἹ less close contact with Divine 
revelation produced. As in Chliist the Spirit dwelt 
Without measure, all His words and works are 
reveltion ; and the witnesses of them for us, in 
so far as they were influenced and impressed by 
this revelation, were inspired. The mspiration of 
all the writings is not of the same intensity, but 
varies with the stave of God’s revelation reached, 
and with the dezice in which the writer submitted 
himself to the presence and power of God’s Spirit 
init. The prumary matter is God’s action in events 
and persons to make Himself known, not in abstract 
tinths about His nature but in concrete deeds in 
fulfilment of lls purpose ; altogether secondary is 
the literature resultimg from that action. Although 
we must approach this revelation through its litera- 
ture, the value of which is that it: perpetuates and 
universalizes the revelation made temporally and 
locally, yet we must never allow ourselves to forget 
that the revelation was before the literature ; and 
that even for us the literature is not an end in 
itself, but only a means to bring us here and now 
into vital contact and personal conmunion with 
the God who thus revealed Himself that He may 
continue to reveal Himsclt to us in a deeper know- 
ledge, and warmer love, and better use of the 

rible. 

i. Tak Docrrine oF RLVELATION.—l. The OT 
dactrine of Rerelation.--W hatever stages Tlebrew 
faith may have paxsed through before it’ reached 
absolute monotheism, yet in its doctrine of Revela- 
tion 10 is assumed that there is only one God, and 
that idols are nothing (I’s 187,18 23,28 7%, Jg 
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6", Ex 195), Not only the history of the chosen 

eople is ordered by Him (Ps 78, 108-107), but 
His judgments ure ulso seen in the destinies of 
other nations (Am 1. 2. 9"). He makes Himself 
known to persons who do not belong to the elect 
nation, as Melchigedek, Jaban, Hagar, Pharaoh, 
Abimelech, Balaam, Cyrus, Job. His worship 
goes hack to the beginnings of human history 
(Gn 436), and even the heathen may ofler Him an 
acceptable worship (Mal 1). Nature reveals His 
glory (Job 38-4], Ps 8. 19. 29. 93, Is 405-35), 
Man’s conscience, }eason, spirit, as coming from 
Him, reveal Him (Gn 1°, Νὰ 1053, Dt 301, ‘Lk 915. 
Job 328, 1s 8° 36%, Pr 926. 010 2027, Ee 2°), But 
limiting our attention to the revelation to the 
chosen people, which, however, is conceived as 
having a relation to all mankind (Gn 12°, Is 49°), 
God’s intercourse with the patriarchs is often 
represented in Janguage which is startling in its 
frank and free anthropomorphism. He appears 
to and talks with them. The :eferences in Genesis 
to theophanies are so numerous that they need not 
be specially mentioned. (If wsth the aid of a con- 
cordance the word ‘appeared’ is tracked through 
the book, the relevant passages will be easily 
found). Sometimes the Lord appears or speaks 
in dreams, as to Jacob, Joseph, Pharaoh, Samuel, 
and Solomon. Sometunes He makes Hunself 
known in a vision, 2s to Moses, Isatah, and 
Kizekiel. A sien of Ils presence in the camp ot 
Isracl was the pillar of fire and cloud ; afterwards 
His presence was found in the ark of the covenant 
(1S 4-5) A sound in the tops of the mulberry 
trees was to David the proof of God’s action (25 
δ). To Ehjah, God came not in the whirlwind, 
earthquake, or fire, but in the ‘still, small voice’ 
(1419473), Through the priesthood, inquiry was 
made of Jehovah for maaan in petpleaity by 
Urim and Thimmen (see article in vol. iv.), or 
otherwise (Ju 20°78, 1S 140. 51 ΟΘ10) and through 
it He communicated His blessing and instruction 
(Nu 672-27, Dt 33'). The seer also is consulted 
(LS 9. God’s leading is sought and found by 
various siens (Cin 24% 4 ES 105, Je 7 4), 

When the conception of God's transcendence 
tended more and more to supersede that of His 
immanence, greater prominence was given to 
supernatural organs of revelation, as Wis Spirit, 
Word, Wisdom, and Angel, (Consult the articles 
on all these subjects). The Angel is sometimes 
identified with, sometimes distinguished from, 
Jchovah, but may on the whole be regarded as a 
manifestation rather than as a messenger. The 
name of God (see articles on NAME 1n vol. ili. and 
GoD in vol, ii.) is the epitome of the revelation of 
God. Tt is sometimes so personified as to be virtu- 
ally equivalent to God Himeelf, and to be the sub- 
Jeet or object. of actions (Ps 20! 5" 717. Is 294 52" 
187 3077, Dt 28% 12", 1 Ch 9916. Ex 916 20%) Hzk 
20°, 28 74, 1K 8), In Ex 257 the name of 
God is represented as dwelling in the Angel. A 
new name marks a fiesh stage of revelation (1x 
3315 0. Gut, while God 1eveals Himself, it is 
recognized on the one hand that He cannot be 
fully known by man (Jol 264 28" 36% 37! 451 
Pr 25? 305, Is 45"), and on the other that there is 
peril for the man who sees Im οἱ His angel, or 
even looks on or touches the ontward sign of His 
presence (Gin 328, Ex 3° 1013 20% 247) 28% 30-1, Ly 
167, Jg 6#, 18 6%, 2S 67). Piety and morality, 
however, are the conditions of gaining such a 
knowledge of Him as avails for the needs of the 
soul, and of enjoying close communion with Him 
(dob 284, Ps 17! a5 978 492) 1}0. 997}, 

The most prominent and authoritative organs of 
revelation are the prophets (see article PROPILECY 
AND PROPHETS in vol. iv.). All new beginnings in 
the life of the nation are made by the authority 
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of prophets. Both Abraham and Moses are re- 
garded as propels (Gn 207, Dt 18). Quite in the 
spirit of the O'T, St. Peter describes David as a 
prophet (Ac 2”), Samuel sanctions the introduc- 
tion of the monarchy, and even Saul after his 
anointing is mightily seized by the prophetic 
spirit (1S 8-10). Nathan first’ approves David's 
intention to build the temple, but afterwards con- 
veys Giod’s prohibition (28 7). ‘The division of the 
two kingdoms is first announced by Ahijah, who 
also intimates the fall of Jeroboam’s house (1 K 
11*° 147), Rehoboam’s attempt to subdue the re- 
bellion by force is forbidden by Shemaiah (1 K 
1222, Ehjah not only announces to Ahab God’s 
judyment on his family, but also anoints Hazael 
to be king over Syria, and Jehu over Israel (1 K. 
21719"), The part played in the national history 
by the later prophets, especially Isxiah and Jere- 
miah, is so familar that it needs no detailed dis- 
cussion here. The prophetic consciousness is of 
special significance for the doctrine of Inspiration ; 
but it would be beyond the scope of this article to 
discuss this subject fully, nor is it at all necessary, 
for in the article on Propiecy AND PROPHETS in 
vol. iv. it has already been dealt. with by a master - 
hand. Snuilice it here to call attention to the im- 
portant and decisive fact, that while, unless in a 
few eaceptional cases, the prophet continues in the 
normal exercise of all his faculties, yet he does 
with confidence distinguish between his own sub- 
jective meditations and the objective message of 
God, It is from this fact we must. start in dealing 
with the question whether the OT does contain a 
revelation from God, or only the reflexions of men. 
That in this revelation God may have employed 
abnormal inward states, as dreams or visions (see 
articles DREAMS in vol. 1. and TRANCE and VISION 
in vol. iv.), or extraordinary outward signs, is by 
no menus ineredible, as these may have been a 
necessary adaptation to the condition of those 
whom He used as the organs of His communica- 
tion. The language about God’s coming to and 
talking with the patriarchs we cannot accept 
literally, but must recognize the necessarily ima- 
ginative character of these narratives, although 
they probably have some historic basis in tradi- 
tion, as the revelation of Jehovah through Moses 
stems to presuppose some antecedent revelation to 
the fathers of the people. Such conceptions as the 
Spurit, the Word, the Wisdom, or the Angel of 
God must be regarded as efforts of the human 
mind to explain God’s presence and communion 
with men in revelation, while maintaining the 
idea of Ilis transcendence and absoluteness ; but 
in them we may recognize anticipations, however 
imperfect and inadequate, of the Christian revela- 
tion of God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

2. The doctrine of the NT requrdeng the revelation 
in the O1.—The recognition of the OT in the NT 
may be traced along thee lines —historical, theo- 
logical, hiterary. The Hebrew 1s recognized as an 
elect and privileged nation, as the bearer of God's 
special revelation (Ito 9.1.3. 9%5 TI), Although 
the Jews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
claim, yet God has not forsaken His people, and 
their partial and temporary rejection is the divinely 
appointed means of a universal and final salvation 
(fto 9-11). The promise had been given to this 
people in Abraham that it should he a blessing to 
other nations (Gal 3%); God liad delivered 10, ftom 
Kigyptian bondage, and entered into covenant with 
it, so that it was pledged to obedience to His law. 
While St. Panl insists that the prone came 
before the Law (Ro 4'!5), (he old covenant is 
reyarded as distinctively a covenant of law, and, 
as such, is contrasted with the new covenant 
which has been established by Christ (2 Co 3; cf. 
also He 8, and see article COVENANT in vol. i.). 
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Admitting the Divine origin and 
spiritual character of the Law, its insnfliciency 
to recure righteousness is acknowledged by δι. 
Panl (Ro 77). The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews equally acknowledges the inefheiency of 
the ritual sacrifices to cleanse the conscience and 
to restore Communion with God (He 7). Thus the 
NT recognizes the imperfection and limitation of 
the former revelation; and Jesus, in contrasting 
what was of old (Mt. 5%: 2-98.35 «ἡ Pecause of the 
hardness of men’s hearts, with His own teaching, 
setls with His own authority this Apostolic doc- 
trine. The greatest persons of the old revelation 
wre transcended by the supreme Person of the new, 
and fall far short of the privileges of the humblest 
and simplest behevers, Alnaham reyoiced to see 
the day of Christ (dn 88), Moses and Ehjah met 
Him in the Mount (Mt 174) 
Moses, grace and truth eame by Jesus Christ (dn 
11, Greater is He than Solomon (Mt 1.12}. 
Greatest. of prophets, the Baptist is interior to 
the Jeast in the hingdom (Mt 611, The saimts of 
old Jonged in vain to see what the disciples see 
(Mt. 13. Nevertheless, what is best and truest 
in the old is earned on and completed in the new 
revelation. desus came not to destroy but to 
fulfil the Law and the Prophets (Mt ὅπ. He 
fulfils the Law hy diselosing its essential prin- 
ciples, and by giving to these wider and more 
Inward appleations, by seearing by Lis saeritice 
the svation from sins ent and power, which hy 
obedience to the Law could not be attamed, and 
by parting a spritual energy the Law could not 
offer. He fullled Piopheey generally by earryine 
on to ifs Jast and lichest stage the Prophetie ideal 
of morality and relaon, Int. especially by realiz- 
ἔπε τὰ THis own person the aspuations and expecta- 
tions of saints and seers regaidine the Day of the 
Lord, the Messiah an the narrower sense of the 
term, the Servant of the Lord, and the Priest 
after dhe order of Melelizedeh (see articles on 
MissrAtiin vol. at. and PRopurcy in vol. iv.) 

The extent to which the waiters of the NT 
regard this fullilment as heme carried will be 
shown in considerime next the use of the O'T in 
the NT, whieh yiclds us the following conelusions 
regarding then views --(1) The ΟἿ Seriptures are 
eited ax an oleate unity, ἢ γραφή, αἱ γραφαί, τὰ 
γράμματα (91 They are cited as authoritative, as 
appeus from the tonmubhe of citation, γέγραπται, 
καθὼς εἶπεν ὁ Mets, trom the purpose of the quota- 
Lions to establish a proof, and tom the frequency 
of the references inexact of approv inate quotations 
or historieal allusions. (8) Chirust expressly assigns 
authority to the OT in the words ‘the Scriptine 
cannot. he broken’ (Jn tO"): ‘How then doth 
David inthe Spuat call him Lord’ ” (Mt 228). (4) 
The inspiration (see article ENSPIRL, ENSPIRATION 
invol 11.} of the Serptures is expressly asserted in 
two passages (Ὁ. Τὶ 3! Ὁ Ὁ P 1) which, however, 
me not detmite enough te yield a doctrine — (5) 
The quotations are often inexact, and are drawn 
from the LAX as well as the Hebrew (see article 
QUOTATIONS in vol. iv) To suggest a provisional 
conclusion at this stave of the disenssion, it 4s 
evident that, while the writers of the ΝῚ treat. 
the whole of the OT as authoritative because in- 
spired, yet. the imacemacy of many of the quota- 
tions as well as the use of the LAX show that, 
even if they would have formally aceepted ns theory 
of verbal inspitation, vet they were not πη (1 and 
controlled by αἱ ae teally 5 but this gencral im 
pression must seek confirmation in amore detailed 
discussion, 

(a) Not only does Jesus Himself quote fiom the 
OT frequently, but in His own Iunguage the modes 
of speech of the OT are recalled. 1t ministered 
counsel and comfort to His own peisonal eaperi- 
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lappealed to in His teaching (Mt 5? 28! 154 19% 
1 22" 87). It was His weapon in controversy (Mt 9} 
1 155. 9112. 80. 88. 43 OS) ΟἽ" history served to illus- 
trate Tas work, as the serpent in the Wilderness, 
the preaching of Jonah, and the dvom of the cities 
of the Plain. His use of the OT Jeads us to recog- 
mze it as a Divine revelation alin in spirit and 
purpose to Ths own. A few quotations there are 
which raise pomts of difficulty, as Llis use of the 
words of God to Moses in proof of the Kesurrection 
(Mh 12°), His appeal to the taunt to the unjust 
judges as a justification of His elaim to be the Son 
of God (Jn 104), His assumption of the Davidie 
authorship of the 110th Psalm (Mk 12), His 
allusion to Jonal’s story as an illustration of His 
own resurrection (Mt 12”), ‘There is good reason 
for regarding tins last allusion as a gloss which 
Fas erept into the text; and the other quotations, 


eek 


Ieomay be pomted out, are used in controversy ΔΒ 
ad homuem areuments, on which it would be 


penlons to base any conclusions about Jesus’ 
exevetical methods; yet in each case we can dis- 
cer the connecting Imk of thought between the 
quotation and ith use, which justities it as neither 
αὐ παν nor Δ ΠΟ]. The allusion to Jonah 
aud the reference of the 110th Psalm to David 
have been used to drag the authority of Christ 
into modern controversies of literary and histori- 
cal αὐ πὰς Without comment on the reverence 
or the prudence of this procedure, this argument 
eam be met from the eritical standpoint without 
recourse to the objectionable explanation that 
He accommodated Himself to His hearers. For, 
justly, no wise teacher raises avoidable disputes 
on questions which lie beyond the range of His pur- 
pose of teaching, but uses the popular language in 
allinatters indifferent. It shows a stiange lack of 
j Moral mnght and spuitual discernment to assume 
| 


that at was so important that the Jews should have 
correct views about IJnstorical and literary ques- 
tions, that Jesus was bound to spend time and take 
muns to put them right on these before He could 
Impart to them the gospel of His grace. He came 
to preach the gospel, and nothing else ; and, even 
if He bad held other views than His contempor- 
aries, there was no need of His discussing them 
with His ignorant and prejudiced hearers. This 
whole argument 1s due to a contusion of the acei- 
dentals and the essentials of Divine revelation, 
Secondly, the present waiter is prepared to go 
further, not for the sake of getting altogether rid 
of this argument, butoin the interests of a true 
Chiistology. One cannot read the Gospels with 
an open mind without coming to the conelusion 
that no claim tor the ommtscience of Jesus 1s made, 
nay, even, duets are recorded which disprove such a 
elanm; that Has consciousness of the Father whom 
He came to reveal did not include a knowledge of 
all the facts of nature and histery which can be 
ascertained by the exereise of ordinary human 
powers of observation and mference; that His per- 
fect wisdom and absolute truth, His moral insight 
and spiitual discernment, had no relation what- 
ever to the treatment of literary and historical 
problems; that, as not embraced im His message 
and mission, His views on all such questions were 
the opmions of His age, which He had learned in 
the seme way as all His contemporaries. If the 
purpo eof revelation is practieal -the salvation of 
men by ‘he self-srerihee of God—then the more 
complete the reahty of the Incarnation, the sab- 
jection of the Seu to the limitations of humanity, 
the more thorough is the fulfilment of this pur- 
pose, Tt is as much in the interests of Christian 
luth as for the sake of intellectual liberty that 
the limitation of the knowledge of Jesus must be 
conlidently aflirmed. Lut, to return from this 
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necessary digression to the main course of the 
discussion, the investigation of Jesus’ use of the 
OT shows that He recognized the kinship of His 
own religious life to that of the saints of old; that 
im His teaching He assumed as the condition of 
the understanding of Uis words the knowledge of 
the Law and the Prophets; that in the moral 
standards He imposed the principles of the Jewish 
theocracy were applied and developed, and that 
His own historic mission was conceived in relation 
to a continuous and progressive listorical activity 
of God in and by the chosen people; but, on the 
other hand, the manner of His use of the OT does 
not discharge us trom the duty, far less forbid the 
attempt, to free by sound eacgetical and critical 
methods the universal and permanent content of 
truth in the OT revelation from its local and tem- 
porary forms of expression. 

(ὁ) The distinctive use of the OT in the Gospels 
and the Aets is this, that the whole life of Chiist 
is viewed as the fulfilment of prophecy. We 
observe differences of emphasis, according to the 
speaker or writer, the hearer or reader. Without 
entering into details, it may be said that when 
the writer or speaker 1s himself imbued with the 
spirit of Judaism, or addresses himself to Jews, 
A the arguinent from prophecy is more pro- 
minent than when Gentiles are being spoken ΟἹ 
written to by one of bivader sympathies. Gener- 
ally, the OT is appealed to as authoritative by οἱ 
for those whose religious life had alicady been 
developed by it. How large a place this concep- 
tion fills m the minds of the huistowcal writers of 
the NT will be best shown by a bricf summary of 
the facts of Jesus’ life, in which they find predic- 
tions realized. He is born of a wmrgen in Bethlchem, 
and as an infant returns from Kgypt to Nasureth, 
His pubhe munistry is heralded by John the 
Baptist. He begins His work in Galidece by claim- 
ing the enduwment of the Spoi, and in Judwa by 
showing /lis zeal for God’s house. Wis ministry 
in Northern Galilee brings light to dark places, 
In His acts of heating He takes upon Himself the 
burden of men’s unfrrmitics. As belits the Servant 
of God, He 1s humble, silent, patient. {he is com- 
pelled by the stupidity of the people fo speak in 


parables, He enters Jerusalem in lowliness, seated 
onan ass. Wes greeted as coming in the name of 
the Lord. His message is not believed; Ue is re- 


jected by the leaders of the people; He is betrayed 
for money; He is forsaken by Les followers ; Ue 1s 
rechoned ainong transgressors, and hated without 
cause. His garments are divided ; Lis bones are 
not broken, although His side is perced ; 116 is not 
suffered to be holden of death; He is exalted to 
(ἑυκ 5 right hand. By 1115 gift the Spirit is poured 
forth upon all flesh. Although in Him all the 
nations of the earth are blessed, yet against Wann 
the heathen rage, and the rulers are gathered to- 
gether. In His exaltation as Son of the Highest 
all who seorn Him are put to shame, Ue proves 
Himself a dight to the Gentiles, and in Him atone 
can the ruin of Jerusalem be repaued. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the OT 
revelation reaches its lighest point in the hopes 
which Christ fullils, for there is a vital, organic 
connexion between it and Him, ‘The Messianic 
hope did in many of its most striking features 
anticipate the characteristics of Hi» life and work, 
On the other hand, these wiiters treat the whole 
OT as prophetical, even when it 1s pwely his- 
torical or didactical, and thus use some passages 
for quite another purpose than their original 
intention. Yet even in these cases the interpre- 
tation cannot be pronounced altogether arbitrary 
and artificial, For if Christ may be regarded as 
the end and reason for all God’s historical activity 
in the Hebrew people, then its whole development 
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may be conceived as a movement towards Him in 
whom the promises which had never found fulfil- 
ment, the notes Which had again and again been 
blighted with disappointment, the aspirations 
which neither moil performances nor ritual 
observances could satisfy, all found their consum- 
mation,—then the spiritual experiences of God's 
saints of old may be viewed as an anticipation of 
the life lad with Chirist in God, and the sullerings 
for nehtcousness’ suke of God's witnesses to an 
unbeheving people as a participation in the Cross 
of the Just and Holy One. These writers, there- 
fore, were entitled to assume the unity of the life 
of God’s Anointed with the history of Lis chosen 
people, the prophetical character of its great per- 
sonalities and the typical significance of its main 
institutions, although it must be acknowledged 
that they laid stress on minor detiuls which may 
be adequately accounted for as coincidences, and 
need not be regarded, as they revarded them, as 
immediate prophecies. It hus sometimes been 
assumed that these coincidences are not to be 
explained by similar conditions and experiences, 
due to the unity of the prmeiple undcilying the 
whole development of religion and revelation, 
which not only ends but is summed up in Christ, 
but must be accepted as Divine hannonies, To 
the mind of the present writer at least such a view 
gives an artificiality to, and hides the reality of, 
the connexion of Chiist and the OT. There ae 
cases, however (Mt 27", Ac 2”), where this con- 
nexion is imposed rather than discovered. Again, 
to note buelly the conclusion to which this part 
of the investigation lends, we are constrained to 
recogmize the continuity of the revelation of the 
OT and the NT; and, on the other hand, that the 
writers of the NT tend to regard the parallelism 
as more exact than it actually is, owing to their 
peculiar method of exegesis in treating passages 
apart from, even in spite of, their historical 
setting. It need not surprise us to find that the 
men who were fitted by the Spuit to be both 
receptive and communicative οὐ the truth as it is 
in Jesus were lacking in serentitic method and 
historical insight. Their inspiuation did not raise 
them above their times m these respects, and ¢on- 
sequently we must, on the one hand, form such a 
conception of revelation as udinits such lmita- 
tions, and, on the othe, maintain that the OT 
must be interpreted by the grammatical and his- 
tonent methods of a scientific eritiensm, unhindered 
and undisturbed by appeals to the usages of NT 
writers. 

(.) In St. Pauls Epistles the doctrinal aspects 
of the OT are more prominent. The trequency of 
his quotations depends on the subject he is dealing 
wilh, and the destination of the letter. Generally 
speaking, he appeals to the OT most frequently 
when he is asserting the independence of Chiis- 
tianity against Judaistic objections, and not when 
he is developing its unique contents. — [lis so- 
called Rabburusms (1 Co 104 2 Co 3%, Gal 8! 
41-31) need ποὺ excite any surpiise and cause any 
difficulty : that they are so few in number is a 
testimony to his mental vigour and spiritual dis- 
cernment. Sometimes he does give to a quotation 
an application which the context does not justify 
(Ro 922 11.0.10. 729 7 Co 9 142 157, Gal 3h). 
Even in jus normal use the OT lanenave some- 
times, on the one hand, obseures the Chiistian eon- 
ception, and, on the other hand, lus Christian 
conception transforms the meaning of the OT 
words. Sometimes his use gives a harder, at 
other times a mole gracious, tone to the passages 
quoted than they have in their own context. The 
Janguage of the OT ts not adequate for his gospel, 
the essential inspiration of which we may assert 
and inaintain without committing ourselves to an 
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acceptance of his exegetical methods. The occa-| the hereafter (1 Co 13”, 1 Jn 3%): Christ’s con- 


sion and the purpose of the Mpistle to the Hebrews 
explain the characteristically Jewish use of the 
OT. Sentences are taken without any revard to 
context; stress is laid on single words ; allecorical 
explanations are given of |istorical references. 
This reading of the New Faith into the Old does 
violence to the historical significance of the one 
and the Divine orizinahty of the other. The 
Apocalypse is steeped in the OT imagery, and 
apples the Messianic prophecies to the Second 
Advoat Without any closer examination of the 
other NT writings, enough evidence has already 
been produced to justify the conclusion that in 
wey mit the NT treats the ΟἽ as a Divine 
revelation, but that the exegetical methods of the 
NT writers are such as to forbid our basing on 
their use of the OT any dogmatic theory of verbal 
inspiration. 

3. The NT doctrine of Revelation. — Although 
the N'Y recognizes the Divine revelation inthe 
OT, it does not limit God’s manifestation of Ilim- 
self to the Hebrew history and literature. The 
Prologue to St. John’s Gospel takes up the OT 
conception of the Divine Word, Wesdom, or Spiret 
in ils doctaine of the Logos, and teaches a perma- 
nent and universal revelation in nature and in 
man as well as in the history culminating in 
Christ. As significant is St. Paul’s teaching 
revarding the witness of nature to God, in lis 
specch at Lystra (Ac 14!"); regarding man’s 
allinity to God, in his speech aot Athens (Ac 
17”); regarding the willul ignorance of God, 
to whieh he traces the religions degradation and 
the moral depravity of the Gentiles, and the testi- 
mony borne to God by conscience, in his Epistle 
to the Romans (1!%? 24) > and regarding the 
Divine purpose in the pre-Christian stage in 
human history, in that to the Galatians (41:9), 
A study of the science of Comparative Religion 
does not contradict, but confirms, this doctrine of 
a permanent and universal revelation in which 
ΟἹ and N'T ἀργοῦ, In many tehgions we find the 
higher elements suppressed by the lower, and in 
only a few the higher clements asserting them- 
selves over the lower. liven in the corrupt and 
superstitious paganism with which Christianity 
in its earliest days came in contact, there was in 
its philosophical schools an approach to an ethical 
monotheism which, unperfect: us it was, proved 
to some men a tutor to lead them to Christ. 

As regards the NT doctrine of the OT revela- 
tion, enough has been said in the preceding para- 
graph ; we must now consider slit 10 teaches 
about the origin and the method of the Christian 
revelation. Jesus Christ is pre-emimently the 
revenler of the Father: this tunction He claims 
for Himself (Mt 11-7, Jn 17%), and it is aeeorded 
to Him by St. Paul, St. Jolin, the wiiler to the 
Hebrews (Jn 118. Col 1, He 11“). Yet it is only 
by the Spirit. of God that men are enabled to 
recoenize in Him the Son of God (Mt 16!, Gal 115). 
To know God in Christ 1s to receive a revelation 
which transforms all things, so that self and world 
alike appear as a new creation (2 Co 5%). An 
interesting evidence of St. Paul's consciousness 
that the Christian revelation was both m = con- 
tinnity with and in contrast to the older revela- 
tion, is his use of the word ‘mystery.’ The Divine 
purpose which has hitherto been concealed 1s now 
revealed (Ro 11% 16%, 1 Co 27, Eph 19 3% 4 582 61, 
Col 1% 2? 48), A completion of the old revelation 
(Mt 5", Gal 3% 44, Jn 538), the new revelation can 
claim permanent validity, as it will not. be super- 
seded by any other (Mt 2°). On the other hand, 
the comprehension of the perfect revelation by 
man is imperfect relatively to the full and clear 
vision of Christ, which is the Christian’s hope for 


sciousness of perfect, knowledge of, love for, and 
obedience to the Father is explained only by the 
confession of His essential unity with the Father. 
‘he promise of Jesus to His disciples, that the 
Spint should be given to them, was fulfilled at 
Pentecost ; and in the outpouring of the Spirit on 
that day St. Peter was buld enough to see the 
fuliilment of Joel’s prophecy of a universal pro- 
phetie mspiration (Ke 27-38) Both in the Acts 
and in St. Paul’s Kpistles it is assumed that all 
believers are inspired; in the exercise of their 
charisms, spiritual gifts, the presence and power 
of the Spirit in them is revealed. But for the 
instiuction and government of the Church (see 
art. CHURCH in vol. i.) it was believed that 
Apostles and Prophets ae an authoritative 
inspiration. The Apostles had seen the Lord, and 
were witnesses to the Resurrection (Lk 24“, Ac 
"ΞΟ, 1 Co 9). They showed the signs of an 
Apostle (1 Co 9", 2 Co 12”), and they had received 
a call from God (1 Co 12%, Eph 4), They were 
endowed as well as the Prophets with that higher 
energy of the Spirit which qualified them for 
special revelations (sce articles APOSTLE in vol. 1. 
and PROPHET IN N'T in vol. iv.). Most instructive 
in this respect are the writings of St. Paul, as to 
defend the truth of his gospel it was needful for 
him to establish his claims as an Apostle. He 
asserts das independence of mman Instruction and 
Ins reception ot his gospel by Divine revelation 
(Gal 14), Tn his own instructions to the Churches 
which he had founded he distineuishes between 
the commandments of the Lord and lus own judg- 
ment (1 Co 7: 4%), but expresses the confidence 
that even im the exercise of this he has the Spimt 
of God. He testifies that, in a state of ecstasy, 
he was transported to the third heaven and head 
unspeakable words, unlawful to utter (2 Co 12* 8). 
Not only did Jesus appear to him on the way to 
Damascus (Ac 917,1 Co 158), but on other occasions 
also did He come and speak to him in trance or 
vision (Ae 189 9011 96!%), At Tioas he was guided 
to cross to Macedonia by a vision in the night (Ae 
109). ‘Ihe angel of God conveyed an assurance of 
safety to him (Ac 27%). St. Peter, too, was taught 
his duty towards the Gentiles in a vision during 8 
trance (Ac 10%), An angel appeared te Mary in a 
vision (Lk 1°58), and to Joseph in a dieam (Mt 
12-23), The visions in the Book of Revelation 
may be, as is common in Apocalyptic literature, 
wu literary device, but there may have been some 
basis for them in unusual psychic conditions. Of 
such mental states as trance, vision, dream as 
organs of revelation, we must beware of judging 
by our modern standards. For us such means of 
Divine communication may seem Jess credible 
than inward intuition, but even to a St. Paul 
these methods of revelation seemed significant and 
valuable. (The articles on DiktAM in vol. i. and 
TRANCE and V1IsiON in vol. iv. may with ad- 
vantage be consulted). Ln closing this section of 
the article a few general considerations may be 
offered. The Prophet, or Apostle, or even Christ 
Huimeelf, is confident that God 1s revealing His 
mind and will to him, but) distingwshes God’s 
words from his own. With the Prophet, it would 
seem, the inspiration was not constant ; his whole 
personality did not become the permanent organ 
of the Spirit. In the Apostle the spiritual posses- 
sion is more constant and complete. [16 may still 
distinguish his own opinions from his Lord’s com- 
mands, but his inspiration is derived from an 
intimate personal union and communion with the 
living Christ Himself. As the natural life has 
been more completely transformed by the super- 
natural, their contrast is less evident than in the 
prophetic consciousness. In Christ the union of 
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forces itself on our attention. This story has 


God and man is so complete, that, so to speak, the 
already been told in previous articles, and need | 


absoluve quantity of the inspiration guarantees 
the perfect quality of the revelation, There is, 


not be told again; but. one fact deserves special 


of the | notice, that if was not by formal decree of any 


therefore, no uniformity in the intensit 
inspiration or the sufliciency of the revelation in 
the Holy Scriptures; but we must distinguish 
degrees of the one as we recognize varieties of the 
other. In the OT the prophetic consciousness 
exhibits revelation at its highest; the spirit of 
devotion as expressed in the Psalms may be 
reckoned nearest to this; then we may perhaps 
place the meditations in the Wisdom literature on 
the problems of life and duty; and, lastly, come 
the historical records, inspired in so far as the 
regard the history us the development of God's 
purpose and the fulfilment of His promises. The 
Apostolic interpretation varies in the fulness of 
the understanding of the mind of Christ, dependent 
on the closeness of the fellowship with the life of 
Christ, in whom revelation and inspiration alike 
culminate. The O'T increases as a revelation as it 
approaches Him, and the NT varics as a revelation 
as it receives more or less of His Spirit. 

iv. Tim Evipency or REVELATION.—l. Fvi- 
dence of the Bearers of Revelation.—The first line 
of evidence is to be found in what has just been 
mentioned at the close of the previous section—the 
consciousness of the hearers of the revelation. 
They bear wiluess that they are not speaking of 
themselves, but that God is communicating to 
them what they are declaiing to others. The 
truth of the reality of the revelation, and the 
sincerity of its organs,—these two are not the 
same, for ἃ man professing to communicate a 
revelation might be a deceiver or self-deceived,— 
cannot be proved by any outward attestation, but 
only by the moral and spiritual quality of the 
revelation, and by the personal character it. forms 
in the bearer. The fulfilment of prophecy is not, 
unless in exceptional cucumstances, a test that 
van be immediately applied, and the performance 
of miracles does not allord a decisive criterion, us 
the natural may be inade to appear as supcr- 
natural. But these two evidences are quite out 
of court for us. For, where the character of the 
bearer and the content of the revelation do not 
inspire confidence, denial that any real prediction 
has been made, or any actual miracle ee taken 
place, cannot be disproved. If at one time pro- 
pheey and miracle were relied on as attesting a 
ΕΠ τὰν such an argument is worthless at the 
present day. For, on the one hand, the more 
cnitical attitude towards the records of revelation 
which is becoming mure genera] forbids that un- 
questioning belief that predictions were made and 
that miracles did happen which was once common ; 
and it is being more clearly recognized, on the 
other hand, that a Divine revelation must be able 
to commend itself morally and spiritually to the 
conscience and reason of mankind, and that a 
revelation which could not so commend itself 
could never be accepted on any eaternal evidence 
without such an atiention of reason and con- 
science as would involve # far more serious injury 
and wrong to the moral and spiritual nature of 
man than could be compensated for by any such 
revelation. 

2. Kvutence of the Literature of Ievelation.— 
But, when we get to this position that the evidence 
of revelation is in the quality of its contents and 
the character of its bearers, we, to whom this 
revelation has not come at first hand, but has 
been transmitted by a literature, have to ask this 
further question: Is the literature trustworthy in 
its testimony to the consciousness and character 
of these bearers and to the contents of this revela- 
tion? This is the point at which the history of 
the formation of the Canon of the OT and NT 


ecclesiastical authority that certain writings were 
selected as sacred, recoynized as inspired, and 
neeepted as authoritative for faith ant life ; but 
this was brought about by their use in worship 
and for edification. We need not elaim an in- 
fallible judement for either the Jewish or the 
Christian Chureh, but what must be insisted on 
is that it was the religious couseiousness which 
was the courtof appeal with regard to the writings 
to be treated as the literature of revelation. The 
importance of such a literature cannot be over- 
estimated. Only if God had revealed Himself 
uniformly to all mankind, would there be no need 
for such ὦ literature. Reason has already been 
shown why along with a general revelation we 
may beleve mon special. ‘Po perpetuate and to 
diftuse this special revelation, limited both spatially 
and temporally, the written record was necessary. 
Jesus Christ would be incomprehensible without 
the record of the revelation which led up lo Him, 
and His grace and truth would be inaccessible to 
the mind and heart of mankind without the report 
of the revelation realized in aud proceeding from 
Him. Yet. a diflerence between the importance of 
the two Testaments must, In view of the modern 
critical position, be clearly recownized and frankly 
explained. What were the stages and phases, the 
fentures and factors, of 1evelation in the OT is an 
interestmy and unportant question for our under- 
standing of the OT; butit does not in the slightest 
degree aflect the historical reality of Jesus Christ. 
Not the view of the OT which most unquestion- 
inely accepts as historical all its narratives and 
all the traditional opinions about authorship and 
date of the writings makes Christ most credible, 
but that which makes to us most intelligible the 
progress of revelation towards Him, and the fulfil- 
ment of its promise in Him. Accordingly, we can, 
without troubling or bewildering our taith with a 
tusk for which 1t is not competent, leave to a 
reverent scholarship, which makes neither ultra- 
supernatural nor anti-supernatural assumptions, all 
historical and literary questions regarding the OT. 
The NT, however, holds a much more immediate 
and vital relation to the revelation in Christ, and 
from Him through His witnesses. If the sub- 
stantial historicity of the Gospels and the Acts 
cannot. be maintained, if the image of the Person 
of Christ presented there is mainly a work of 
fiction and not ἃ copy of fact, if Jesus did not 
really so impress and influence men as {6 is repre- 
sented to have done, if the Apostles who have 
undertaken to interpret to us their experience of 
His grace aseribed to His Spirit what was due to 
their heredity, individuality, or environment, then 
the Christian revelation must lose so much of its 
contents as to affect its character. H, for instanee, 
a filial consciousness towards God and a fraternal 
consciousness towards mankind was all that Jesus 
revealed, if He put Himself in no way into relation 
to the sin of mankind to save men from its guilt 
and curse, then undoubtedly Christianity becomes 
a religion of illumination, and not of redemption. 
But if the historical character of the NT as the 
record and report of the life and work of Christ, 
and the interpretation of the experience wrought 
by His spirit, is more necessary tu Christian faith, 
it can be maintained as that of many parts of the 
OT cannot. We have more neaily contemporary 
evidence of the existence and the acceptance as 
authoritative of the NT writings than for any 
of the OT. The contents of many portions of the 
NT are self-evidencing to reason and conscience as 
revelation, as many portions of the OT cannot be 
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said to be. The character of Christ, the existence 
of the Church, the experience of St. Paul,--all 
these are proofs of the reality of the Christian 
revelation as presented in the NT such as can 
meet doubt and help faith. That the NT can be 
accepted as a true record and a faithful interpre- 
tation of the revelation in Christ, is a conclusion 
which the best scholarship allows and Claistian 
faith claims. 

3. Evulence of Exnerience.—No conclusion of 
scholarship on so dificult and delicate a problem 
as the date, authorship, historical acemacy, and 
theological authority of these writings ean compel 
faith. Scholarship, as honest and as competent as 
that which is found in the Christian Churches, has 
not felt this compulsion, and has been able to 
maintain an opposite conclusion. For this con- 
clusion depends not. only on the outward data, bat 
ou the inward attitude with which the data are 
approached. Tf, through the Person and Teaching 
and Work of Cliist, God does not here and now 
draw nen to aman mike Plamself πόμα Co bm, 
meet his createst need, and bring dain his lughest 
«ὁρᾷ, neither the OT nor the NP can be proved to 
him the record and the interpretation of a Divine 
revelation. He nueht assent intellectually to the 
whole process of argument, but a mere assent to 
the claims of the Holy Sermptares has no religious 
value or significance. ‘he evidence of revelation 
18 & present experience, the unipression the Holy 
Seriptures make, and the influence they wield, in 
reproducing in omen the same relation to God as 
was perfeetly realized by Christ, and is being pro- 
gressively realized in men by the presence and 
power of the Holy Sprit. The intellectual pro- 
ress cannot be ignored, and the spiritual experience 
alone recognized, If it wete proved to a man’s 
reason that the NT is not a true book, he micht 
find an esthetic vratification, but he eonld not get 
a spiritual satisiaction im the lite and work of 
Chiist. It will enlarge and strengthen a man's 
faith, if he not only yields himself to the impres- 
sion Christ makes on him, aud the influence He 
pains over him, when the ΝΣ is read and studied 
on the assumption that it is true, but if he also 
sees what evidence there is to yustify that, assump- 
tion, The evidence may at first not go beyond 
the more probable, or the less improbable, but 
that is itself enough to justify a man, under the 
pressure of his practiea) necessities, in putting 
Christ to the prool, with all honesty and sincerity, 
whether He is indeed able to save to the uttermost 
all who come unto God through Him. The results 
in personal experience and character will in most, 
cases raise the pee to a certainty, and the 
man will be able to say that he hnows whom he 
has believed, and χὰ persunded that He is able to 
be to all who trust Him all that the NT leprescents 
Him as being. 

4. Reeeption of the Divine Revelation,— Τὸ is with 
this proving of Chast» grace that the present 
evidence of Divine Revelation must begin. But 
the acceptance of Christ as from God will so 
change the mental attitude, the moral disposition, 
the spiritual capacity, that a personal appreben- 
sion, appreciation, and A at of the entire 
revelation of God in the Holy Seriptures will be- 
come increasingly possible. There may remam 
incidents incredible and doctrines unintelligible, 
and no Christinn man is required to do violence 
either to conscience or to reason by foreine him. 
self to believe anything which does not evidence 
itself to himas from God. On the one hand, a 
large liberty of reserve should be claimed, and, on 
the other, a wide tolerance of difference should he 
shown. But no man who has found God in Chijst 
can treat with indifference any clement in the 
Christian revelation. Ile must feel that his in- 
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sensibility to impression from or influence by any 
art of the Holy Scriptures 1s his own spiritual 
iia, the narrowing and the impoverishing of his 
experience ; and he should so strive to widen his 
uitelhgence and deepen his sympathy by fuller 
submission to the Spirit of truth and love in 
Chust, that he will be able at last to secure and 
rejoiwe πὶ the whole counsel of God, all the truth 
as it is in desus. Only by this receptive and re- 
sponsive attitude can aman become the possessor 
of the Divine revelation as his personal treasure. 
Asim olden times God revealed Himself in outward 
signs and sounds, so in the Holy Scriptures, read 
with intelligence, reverence, aspiration, does He 
still reveal Himself. Not a distant but a present, 
not an indillerent but an interested, not an In- 
dolent but an active Father meets us in Chaiist 
by the Spirit, and deals with us here and now. 
The sigmifeance und value of the old revelation 
18 that its the medium of an ever new revela- 
tion, God Himself proves that Ile spake and 
wroueht of old by speaking and wotking In us 
now this own good will and pleasure, even our 
salvation, Every Claitian man should be an 
iInspned man, because the ΡΠ ΤΕ is in Christ given 
to all men according to thei faith; and, im this 
expenence of the Spuit, God as really revealing 
Himself But masmuch as this revelation comes 
fiom this inspiration, and this mspiration is con- 
ditioned by fiuth mm Cliists grace, and that faith 
is not found apart from a know ledge of the Gospel 
as contatned in the oly Seriptures, this continuous 
revelation and wniversal inspunation in Chieist 1s nob 
a αἰνὰ} to or substitute for the revelation and im- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures, as the former ia 
dependenton and contiolled by the latter, We know 
that God reveals Himself in us only as we huow the 
revelation of the Father in the Son; but te the 
testimony of the writers of the Senptmres fo then 
own authouty and the witness of the (πα εἰν to 
the worth of these Seriptares for its faith and hfe 
there must be added, to produce that pertect con- 
dence in God's revelation which αὖ demands and 
deserves, the experience inthe individual soul of 
God’s presence and power in 1115 Sen and by Tis 
Spuib. 


Summary.—Let us sum up in a few words the 
arguments of this article. Manis by necessity of 
his nature religious, Religion mplies revelation ; 
man’s approach to God is mi response to God's 
approach to mun. As religion is, 50. 15. revelution 
universal; but its quality varies with human 
capacity and developinent. [ft 1s in accord with 
(τοῦ method that He should through one nation 
bless all mankind. In the lustory ot the Hebrew 
people there ean be traced a progressive revelation, 
the record of wlich is in the OT. This culminates 
in Christ, in whom the ideal of religion is realized, 
and the perfect revelation is given. To secure full 
histone reality to this revelation, the image of His 
person and the influence of Tis work must be 
perpetuated and diffused, as is dune by uteans of 
the NIT. The Holy Scaaptiures as the hterature of 
revelation offer us a doetrime of ifs range, method, 
and purpose. The bearers of the revelation bear a 
witness to their own quafihcations and anthority, 
whieh is contiamed both by then characters and 
the contents of their message. This evidence is 
further stienethened by the recognition ot the 
worth of the OT in the Jewish Οἴει and of 
the NT in the Christian Church. But the iull 
evidence of revelation is not possessed until its 
purpose has been fulied and ats eflect realized in 
the experience of the Christian, saved from sin and 
death and dvom by the Jove of the Father in the 
erace of the Sen Unough the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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LIrERATURR.—The special articles referred to may be consulted 
for the Literature relating to their αὐ spective subjects. For the 
more general literature, the note at the end of the article ΒΙΒΙΒ 
in vol. i. may be referred te. To the books there mentioned may 
be added Caird’s, Pfleiderer’s, and Sabatier’s Phuosophy of Re- 
dagion; Faurbairn's The Philosophy of the Christian Religion ; 
and IJlingworth’s Reason and Kerelation. Bruce's A pologeticr 
deals with many of the topics touched on, and his Chief End of 
Revelation is stil) worth consulting. Herrmann’s Communion 
of the Christian with God offers an original and suggestive treat- 
ment of Lhe subject of Revelation. 


ALFRED E. GARVIE. 
THEOCRACY.—Tlic terms ‘ theocracy’ and ‘ theo- 


cratic’ have been used somewhat freely in connesion 
with the history of Israel, but it is not altogether 
Αγ to determine with precision what ideas should 
be attached to them. It may seem that, if these 
words are to denote an actual constitution of human 
socicty, they must inply the absorption of the 
State In the Chureh, or at least the supremacy of 
the Chuich over the State. When applied, as they 
ure, to the form and aims of the medueval Papacy, 
they have this meaning ; and so taken they would 
he true only of the period, or periods, of Jewish 
history when the people were under a hierareliy, 
with the high priest at its head. Wellhausen and 
other critics of lus school do, in fact, restrict the 
notion of the ‘Theocracy thus, and consequently 
hold, in accordance wath their view of the docu- 
ments, that it was realized only atter the Maile. 
‘The question of the best. use of the term must not, 
however, be identified with that of the date of the 
Priestly Code. Readers of the Bible, generally, 
taking the Pentateuch as it stands, and believing 
the constitution therein deseribed to have heen 
given and actually established by Moses, have 
remarded those early days as ideal ones for the 
Theoeracy. But it may be doubted whether they 
have derived the impression that its essence Tay 
in priestly tule, or whether this is in reality sug- 
gested in the Bible; while a more elastic concep- 
tion innst certainly be tormed if justice is to be 
done to the teaching of the OT as a whole. 

1. Lhe use of the term by Josephus.—The term 
‘theocracy ? was coined by Josephus on the model 
of others expressive of various kinds of political 
constitution, in order to explain to Gentile readers 
the distinetive characteristies of the national life 
of Israel. He uses it but once, and then with an 
apolory. Inc. Ap. ii. 16, after referring to difler- 
ences between States in respect to the seat of 
[γος a single sovereicn, ἃ few, the multitnde— 
16. procecds: ὁ δ᾽ ἡμέτερος νομοθέτης eis μὲν τούτων 
οὐδοτιοῦν ἀπεῖδεν, ὡς δ᾽ ἄν τις εἴποι βιασάμενος τὸν Ἀύγον, 
Oeoxpariay ἀπέδειξε τὸ πολίτευμα, θεῷ τὴν ἀρχὴν καὶ τὸ 
κράτος ἀναθείς. Our lawgiver had an eye to none 
of these; but, as one might say, using a strained 
expression, he set forth the national polity as a 
theocracy, referring the rule and might to God.’ 
As Josephus introduced the term, it may be worth 
while to consider a little more fully what he 
intended to convey by it; and this may help us to 
clear our own minds, ‘Thereis the more reason for 
doing so, because statements in regard to his mean- 
ing, which the present writer believes to be in 
diferent ways misleading, have been made by such 
writers as Stanley, Jewish Church, Lecture 18 anit, 
and Wellhausen, Proleg. to Hist. of Israel, Eng. 
tr. p. 411, 38rd German ed. i. p. 436. 

In the sequel to the words just quoted, Josephus 
says, by way of explanation or expansion of them, 
that. Moses led the Israelites to recognize God as 
the souree both of the good things bestowed on all 
mankind, and ot deliverances granted to them- 
selves in their distresses in answer to their prayers ; 
that to the whole people he imparted a knowledge 
of God such as at most a philosopher here and 
there among other nations had attained to; and 
that he gave them Divine laws and customs to 
mould and train their national character.—A 
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broader or more unexceptionable statement as to 
the special relation of the true God to Israel as 
their ruler, and of their relation to Him as His 
subjects, it would be dilticult to imagine. 


In other places, however, Josephus desembes the Mosaic con- 
stitution as an ‘aristocracy,’ connecting thia with the view 
that it is also a theocracy, which he indieates without 
using the term. Thus in his vetsion of Moses’ address to 
the people at the close of hus hte, -in which he gives 
more prominence, sO far as provision for μὸν Οὐ πο αὖ was con- 
cerned, to the Judges who were to be appointed im all their 
gates, of whom Moses had spohen (Dt lols Vt > ef ἔην αν. 
vin 14), than to the priests,—he mahes Moses say, ‘An aristo- 
cracy 18 best, and the hfe in harmony therewith; let not desire 
for another polity take bold of you, but cherish this one, and 
having the laws as your masters, do all things according to 
them, for it suflices to have God for your ruler’ (int iv 
vin. 17) Later on he explains Samuel's grief at the people's 
demand for a hing by his hatred of hings and conviction that an 
aristocracy 15. Visine, and that 1b makes those happy who lave 
1t for their form of polity (inf νἱ. ἢ. 3) Onee more, of the 
Return from Exile he writes that those who then setQed in 
Jerusalem adopted ‘an anstocratic constitution with an 
ohyarchy, for,’ he adds, ‘the chief priests were at the he ul of 
affairs till the descendants of the Hasmonwan became kings’ 
(Ant. χι. τν. δ) See, further, art. Reviion or [snakh, 1. ui 1. 


It is to he observed that Josephus lays no stress 
on the ‘holiness,’ either official or personal, of the 
ruling class, as he would have done if he had held 
the view attributed to him by Wellhausen ; and m 
the last passage cited he even distinguishes the ‘oli- 
garchy’ of priests from that ‘austocracy’ which 
δ δ) ] δ) 
he regards as so desirable. It appears that for 
him the ¢heorratic character of the system lay, not 
in its formal institutions but in the fact that they 
were of a kind to throw much on the people them- 
selves, There was no excessively eminent human 
personage to intercept the regards that should be 
turned on God alone. Men were to submit to the 
Jaws beeause they had received them from God, 
and to depend on Us guidance and protection - 
which included, no doubt, the raising up of leaders 
for tunes of special need. 

ii, We pass to the actual history of the belief in 
Jehovah's kingship over Israel. (ἡ) The connerion 
of the belief with Semotre religous adeas.—TVhis 
was one of those conceptions derived from (he 
general stock of Semitic religious ideas, which 
in Isiael came to be immeasurably refined and 
exalted. In the OT itself we have evidence that 
in other instances also the tribal or national god 
was regarded as the king of the tribe or nation. 
In early times it was the specific duty of the 
chieftain or king to lead in war, so that the notion 
of chieftainship or kingship is itself involved in the 
belief implied in the language of Jeplthah (ὗς 11?) 
that the god fought for his people, and won and 
held the territories in which they dwelt (cf. 1S 
26", Ru 144, and the phrase in Is 10! ‘the king- 
doms of the idols’). For evidence from other 
sources, see W. R. Smith, JS! 66 £. 

(ὦ) The view attributed to Gideon and to Samuel 
that the establishment of an carthly kingship inpled 
disloyalty to Jehovah.—\n two passages in ΟἽ the 
proposal to establish an earthly monarchy is treated 
us an infringement of Jehovah's rights, Jg 83 and 
1 5 8 with12", It will be necessary that we should 
diseuss briefly the historical value of these notices. 
And, first, a few words as to the documents. 

There is a laree amount of agreement among critics to the 
effect that in the Book of Judges the work mav be traced of a 
compiler of the age of Deuteronomy, te the latter penod ot the 
Jewish kingdom, who has provided a framework into whe bo he 
has fitted narratives, and perhaps a collection of narratives, of 
an earher age. Some touches, also, are assigned to a post eashe 
editor. The question whether Gideon’s retosal of the kingstap 
is a trait introduced by one of the later hands will have to 
he considered in connexion with the similar view of human 
monarchy appearing ini Samuel. In the portion of that, book 
which relates to the choice of Saul, two accounts are combined 
which give distinct, and in some respects dil ring, views of tha 
transacuion. That one in which the desire for a king is repre- 
sented as an act of disloyalty to Jebovah is generally revarded 


as the Ister of the two. Wellhausen refers it, chiefly becaure of 
its attitude on this point, to the exilic or post-exilic time, when 
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the hands or othe chuck pric its (Prodqanena, Lay tro pp 419), 
2556, and iad (ἐπε ἢ ed 1 pp 260, 265-4). The statement m 
reyard to Godeon dn dg $* he necessarily supposes to have been 
introduced at Che same period Qh Pog tr op 2o9, and 3rd Germ 
ἢ.» 0) Other competent critics, however, point out 
marked affinities between the document embodied in J Samuel, 
which is now in question, and E of the Pentateuch (Budde, 
JATW p vtot, Driver, LOTS p 177}, and in the connesion 
of this document with the Northern Kingdom uw to be found, 
according to Budde, the true explanation of ita low estim ute 
of the twonarchy (4 pp 23° He accounts for the words 


oo, δ) 
ef Gideon in ke manner (Richter? in Auizer Handeom in 
foc, and Aialed Ust) Vf we must choose between these 
ται 5, the lufter meecrtamly Che more reasonable [5 a pure 
figment of the amination, and opposed to all the evidence 
Which We possess, to pappose that, under the constitution estab 

lished after the d vile, men learned to depreciate the monarchy 

On the contrary, wo know that the hope of ite restoration was 
Hill cherished; and, althowch there was a period in which this 
hope died down, there no sgn that ans other ideal was 
formed of anature toexclude it) Indeed, 1 saeh had been the 
cnsejats revival, without leaving any trace of αὶ δία κα] between 
1 and other atpirations, would have been wellemich napess ible 
There were, on the other hand, no @ucred: associations with any 
one of the successive duane τὰ ἃ ἢ the Northern Kingdon, and 
prophets had been brow αἴ into far nore frequeut apd stcmer 
confhief with ἀν πὰ} kine. Tt would) be more concer able 
that here religious nen shoud have beeome convineed of an 
Inherent mMeoupeibibty betweon human and Divine sovercignty 
Butesidence a wanting that such was the ease [{π| Hop 1319 
HO Opposition to hingshap on principle iw anpled = With regard 
to Hos du) see Δ ἢ τη Laposdor's Bible, p 258, pol 

The admission that the narrative of Gideon's 
judge-lip may not have been committed to waiting 
till Jong after the event~. and that the document 
sed in 1 απὸ] with which we are concerned may 
probably have been conposed in the latter part of 
the Oth ot even an the Sth cent. bc. (on date of FE, 
see νον, LOT p 123), does not make it unsuit- 
able for ustou-k whether the view respecting the 
nstifutsen of monarchy which is fonnd im them 
may pot he due to asonnd tradition. That view 
does not seem τὸ be out of harmony wath the 
character of the eaaly age to whieh the narratives 
refer, and wath naturel tendencies of the human 
mind And its appeararee merely in two isolated 
Instances, Wineh cannot be shown to have anything 
in common With the experience and feeling οἱ 
better hnewn periods of Israelite history, 15. suff. 
erent {ὁ «τοῦ ost thabit is a survival. We do not 
yndeed hnow of the existence outside of Israel of 
the same view  Butat would surely be quite im 
accordance with the relations supposed to exist 
hetween the god and las worshippers (see W. Th. 
Sputh, 28) Lect. 2) hat a {ΠΡ ΟἹ group of tribes 
Which adhered to its primitive: organization, or 
want of oreanization, shonld msist that its god was 
Its hang, contrasting itself ain’ this respeet) with 
neehhourme nations that had adopted monarchy ; 
oreven that the notion of the permanent chiefship 
ΟἹ kingship of the pod should have been evolved 
before that of permanent human kingship. And, 
when a movement arose to snbstitute a monarchy 
for the older and looser constitution of society, 1t 
would be natural that in some quarters it should 
meet with opposition from a spit of conservatism, 
whidh would endl relwmious bhelieis to its ad. We 
shall, moreover, be justified in regarding the faet 
that we have anexample of this in Israel, though 
not elsewhere, as due to a peculiar intensity of 
religious feeling and farthtalness to the Ged whom 
they acknowledged, by which not the whole people 
but individnals amongst them were already dis- 
{ποι μη 0], 

(©) The Theoeracy subsequent to the estublishment 
of the Monarchy. - Bat while there is reason to 
think that behefin Jehovah's kingship ever Israel 
existed before the reeular estabhshment of an 
carthly monarehy, and that it afforded a ground 
with some for objecting to this institution, the 
renee of the Divine sovereignty over [sel was not 
Inthe event impatred by this change of national 
polity. Ttis a mistake to ace of the transition 
tu this new period as ‘the close of the Thevcracy’ 
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Ι : : τος 
the anon hat ten overthrown and the government wasin | (so Stanley dues, Jewish Chureh, Lect. 18 init.). 


The same work in which the document that de- 
seribes resistance to the introduction of monarch 
13 embedded, has in its second book set forth 
Jehovah’s covenant with David and his descendants 
in terms which virtually make the reigning prince 
of this house the earthly vieegerent and representa- 
tive of the heavenly King, under whose control he 
still remains (28 7'!7), Some other passages, which 
show how the relation of the hing to God was 
revarded, are 2 Ια 1177 23% 4 Ps 8057, Neh 13°, and 
even as to the Northern Kingdom 1 K 14% In 
Dt 17-20 we have ‘the law of the kingdom’ set 
forth in subjection to the principle of the Theocracy 
(et. Dniver, LOT'S p. 995). The remarkable expres- 
sion in 2 Ch 138 should also be particularly noticed : 
—‘the kingdom of Jehovah in the hand of the 
sons of David’; the Inteness of the work in which 
it occurs makes it the more important. The use 
of the title King for God belongs especially to the 
Prophets and Psalms Some instances in which 
God is called King of Is:ael, or in which His being 
80 is most duectly implied, are of the times of the 
Monaiehy or the tirst part of the Exile, and oceur 
in writers to whom, beyond question, the Divine 
sanctions of the enrthly kingdom were no un- 
fanahar {ποι (Zeph 38%, Ps ds* 59}8 (AV and 
111}, Ts 88", der 5.9). Passages of a later date 
me Is 4315 445. Tt is to be added that, where God 
is spoken of simply as King, or as King over all 
the earth, the special relation of [5180] te God may 
he, and in some cases certaimly is, present to the 
winter's mind, the thoueht heme that Jehovah, 
who has made Zion His favoured seat, from 1115 
capital exereises a world-wide) donunion (Zee 
14° 10. 11 Jer 10! 4810 5157, Ps 95° 986 115, Where 
individuals with special devotion address Ged as 
then hing, it is imposible to say always whether 
they held that the privilege and the power to do 
so were consequences Of thei membership in the 
chosen people; but sometimes {hey seem to have 
recognized this (Ps 5? 444 684 7.12). 

In conclusion, we nay say that if we are to be 
guided by OT thought and language, as assuredly 
we oucht to be, in determining the meaning to be 
even to the term theeeraey, UW must be employed 
to designate, not any one of the forms of govern- 
ment under which the Israelites lived, but a great 
conviction. Tt will describe the faith that God 
exercised a special and eflective rnle over Israel by 
blessings, punishments, deliverances, by prophets, 
whom Ile sent te ustiuet them, and the visita- 
tions of His providence, thronghont all the stages 
of their chequered Listory. And in that Kingdom 
of Heaven, of which our Lord spake so mneh, the 
Theocracy found its enlargement and fullilment. 

V oH. Sranron, 
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Introduction 
fj. Patristie and other evidence of existence, 
1 Jcrome 
2 Eqiphanua 
8. Lusebius (neluding Hegesrppus) 
4 Clement of Alexandria, and Ongen 
δ Muratorian Canon (uent), beneus, Papias, Ignatius, 
6 Nicephorus, and a muuncule codex of 9th or 10th 
cent. 
ii Evtant fragments 
ii Theories of ory and character. 
Liter tare, 


Introduction. — Under the designation ‘aceord- 
me to the Hebrews’ several Chineh Fathers, from 
the 2nd to the 5th cent., speak of a Gospel which 
existed in their day, though to Greek - speaking 
Chuatians known but vacucly, if at all. Many 
of the statements made with regard to it are of 
ambiguous meaning, as if the wiuters themselves 
were but imperfectly acquaunted with the subject ; 
and henee it is httle wonder if the most divergent 
theories have been held about it. Was the Gospel 


a 
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according to the Hebrews a particular book, or was 
it a type of tradition which was embodied in several 
diflerent books? Did it exist in Greek as well as in 
a Semitic tongue? and was the Hebrew a transla- 
tion from Greek, or the original? Was it a source 
of the canonical Gospels or derived from them, or 
quite independent of, and parallel to, them? In 
the absence of any certain answer to these ques- 
tions, some of which may never be finally disposed 
of, the Gospel according to the Hebrews has been 
made to fill a place in connexion with each succes- 
sive theory of the orizin of the Gospels; some, as 
Lessing, and more recently Hilgenfeld, regarding 
it as the primary root of the whole of the Gospel 
literature; the ‘Tubingen achool seeing in it the 
earliest written expression of the Jewish-Christian 
position ; while others hold that it was never 1m- 
portant, and that, while it may have contained 
some true reminiscences, its tradition on the whole 
was secondary and derived. Recent discussions, 
however, by Hilgenfeld,* Zaln,{ Handmann, ἢ 
Harnach,§ and Nicholson, || have rendered the 
subject less shadowy. While there is stil] much 
difierence of opinion on special points, the Gospel 
aceordine to the Hebrews is coming Into view as 
it actually existed in the early centuries. 

i. PATRISTIC AND OTHER EVIDENCE OF EXIST- 
ENCE —1!. More facts are to be learned on the 
subject. from Jerume than from any other Father ; 
and it is best to begin with what he tells us, re- 
ferring afterwards to the stulements before him 
and after him. What is here said about Jerome 
is based on the admirable discussion by Zahn, in 
which the passazes are collected. 

Jerome went. twice to the Kast. He lived 374- 
379 a hermit life at Chaleis in Northern Sy1ia, and 
in 385 he was at Antioch on his way to Palestine, 
to spend the rest of his life in the monastery he 
founded at Bethlehem. He was mueh in contact 
with Syrian Christians, who helped him to learn 
Hebrew, and told him many interesting things. 
In particular, he gathered trom them much informa- 
tion as to the Gospel they used. This he describes 
by various phrases which at first sight seem some- 
what inconsistent with each other. At one time 
he calls it ‘the Hebrew Gospel’; at others, and 
most frequently, ‘the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews’? (γέ or secundum Hebraos). These 
words may be a description, not a title, and do not 
of themsclves require us to think of a waiitten 
work ; they might refer to the ὃν πρό δ] tradi. 
fion current in the East, whieh night exist in 
more than one form. Jerome frequently says that 
the Nazarenes use this Gospel, or are in the habit 
of reading it. Li the ‘Nazarenes’ of Jerome were 
ἂν particular sect, their Gospel would be a particular 
book. But the name is more probably, 1 most of 
the passavzes where he uses il, τὰ general one for the 
Jewish Cliaistians of the East: su that the Gospel 
they used might have various forms. In one pas- 
save (ad Mt 12; No 84) Jerome says the Nazarenes 
wid the Ebionites used this Gospel. Here he must 
be held to be speaking very looscly. There were 
Ehionites who were, to the eye of the Churchman, 
heretics, and they had a Gospel of heretical ten- 
dency of which fragments are presersed, though not 
by Jerome. But the term ‘ Ebionite’ was also πλοῦ 
asa pencral designation of the Christians of Pales- 
tine who kept up a Jewish form of belief in Christ. 
It is not therefore to be inferred trom this expres- 
sion of Jerome that he identified the heretical 


* NT extra Can. Ree , Fase 1 Evangelvorum sec. Lebreos, 
etc., 1584 

ἡ Geschichte des NT Kanons, ii 642-723. 

1 Teale und Untersuchungen, ν. 8 

§ Chionologe, αι 1, pp 625-651 

{ The Guspel according to the Hebrews, 1879. 

] The numbering of the Fragments in this article is that of 
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Gospel of the Ebionites with that according to the 
Hebrews, which he does not elsewhere regard as 
heretical. More probably he is guilty of a con- 
fusion, and adds the Elionites to the Nazarenes, 
though the two were identical: if this is so, his 
expression need not point to more than one book. 
But all doubts as to what he means by his ‘ Gospel 
according to the Hebrews’ are set at rest’ by his 
other statements. In his de Vins I/lustribus (li. 3) 
of the year 302 he sean of a book which existed 
at that day in the library at Cosarea, which the 
martyr Pamphilus took such pains to form; and he 
says that the Nazarenes at Bereea (Aleppo) showed 
him the same work, and allowed him to copy it 
(No. 2). Ilere we come to another puzzle. In this 
passage he calls the book, of which he knew two 
copies, ipsum Ilebraieum, ‘the orginal Helnew.’ 
Now, he is speaking in this passage of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, so that he appears to think, 
like Cureton in later days, that what he had comed 
out was the original Hebrew of Matthew, οἱ lick 
the canonteal First Gospel in Greek was a transia- 
tion, In lus commentary on Mt 12% (the passage 
cited above) he says that the Gospel used by the 
Nazaiencs and Ebionites was called by many ‘ the 
origmal of Matthew? (Matthaiauthentioum), And 
in his work against the Pelagians he speaks of ‘ the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is written 
in the Chaldean and Syrian tongue [i.c. Aramaic, 
ef Zahn, p. 659. It ax Chaldiue as appearing m 
the OT, Sy mae asa Jiving Janguage), but in Hebrew 
letters, which the Nazarenes use to this day ; ac- 
conding to the Apostles, or, as many are of opinion, 
according to Matthew, which has a place in the 
library at Cresarea (No. 9). And this book, he tells 
us, he had traanslated into Greek and Latin. To 
these translations of his own he frequently refers. 
There ean be no doubt that he made them ; there is 
evidence, indeed, that. they occasioned some little 
seandal in the Church, and were regarded as an 
indiscretion on his purt, asaf he had sought to add 
a fitth Gospel to the sacred four acknowledged by 
the Cliuch. 

There are many dilliculties and confusions in 
Jelomes statements on this subject, but the fol- 
lowing facts clearly appear from them:—l The 
Christuuns of Syn used m the 4th cent. a Gospel 
in Aramaic, written in the square Webrew chai- 
acter, and not identical with any of those in the 
Canon, 2. ‘There was great uncertainty as to the 
origin of this work. Many held it to be the origi- 
nal work of the Apostle Matthew. Some identified 
it with the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, the 
surviving fragments of which, not preserved by 
Jerome but by others, show it to have been a 
diferent work (see Harnack, Chronolugie, ii. 627). 
Those who knew little about it could say that it 
Was used by the heretical Ebionites as well as by 
the ordinary Oriental Christians. 3. It was un- 
known at thix period in the West; Jerome knew 
of no Greek or atin version of it}; his designation 
of it Saceording to the Hebrews’ indicates its enele 
of readers 3 αὖ was used by Hebrew-speakang Chiis- 
{lans, not. by others. 4. The identification with 
the Apostle Matthew shows that it resembled our 
Fist Gospel more than the others; yet Jerome 
knew that it was in many respects different from 
the eanontcal Matthew, else he need not have 
translated 1t. 

2. Kiom Lpiphanius, Jerome’s contemporary, 
who also spent part of lis life in the Bast, we have 
various statements as to the Gospel used in VPales- 
tine, and on the whole ἃ confirmation of the facts 
obtained from derome. It is from Epiphantus that 
we deive our fragments of the Gospel according to 
the Ebionites. He tells us that, that Gop»pel began 
with John the Baptist, without any gencalogy or 
story of the Infancy, and that the early Docetics, 
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Cerinthus and Carpocrates, had used it. ‘The frag- 
ments show an ascetic tendency, and in one of 
them there is an account of the baptism of the Lod 
quite different from that in the Gospel ‘sec. Hebr.’ 
Nicholson, however, prints them as part of the same 
book ; for which he can allege the passage of Jerome 
given above, and also a statement of Epiphamis, 
who says that the Ebionites called this Gospel 
‘according to the Hebrews,’ and that it was the 
Hebrew Matthew. The latter statement the ex- 
tracts plainly dispreve ; and if we add to it the 
statement nade by the same Πα ον, that ‘Patian’s 
Inatessaron Was called by many ‘according to 
Matthew,’ we have some measure of the confusion 
which, in this Father’s mind at least, rested on 
the whole subject. As to the Nazarenes, whom be 
treats as another set of heretics, but in Jas deserip- 
tion of Whom we may recogmze the features of the 
ordinary Jewish Christian of the East who cher bed 
the Law as well as the Go-pel, Epiphamus says 
they have a ‘very full Matthew in) Hebrew.’ 
This hook, however, he has never seen: he cannot 
even tell whether or not it opened with a gene- 
alovy. 

4. The work with which Jerome made such close 
acquiuntance was hnown to Pathos of the two 
centunes before hin; some of the extuut frae- 
ments are found in their writings, and we fimd 
them considering how much authority is to be 
allowed toa Gospel which, though not reeognized 
by the Chinch, was not suppressed, but. m= some 
quarters warmly cherished. Ζνδε εις, who lived 
half a century before derome, and was much in- 
terested in the question of the books to be adopted 
by the Chiieh, quotes several times ‘the Gospel 
Which has reached us im Hebrew charaeters,” ΟἹ 
‘the Gospel whieh ws with the Jews in the Hebrew 
Jangnave? He does not. speak of any translation 
of it inte Greek, and we do not know how he got 
the Greek versions he gives as. In his famous hist 
of the New Testament Seriptwes (2772 ii. 25) he 
gives ‘sec, ΠΟ]. a place, not among the achknow- 
ledged books of the Chureh, but among the Anti- 
legomena, the books whieh are accepted in some 
quarters of the Charch but not generally, such as 
the Shepherd of Hennas, the 'Peaching of the 
Apostles, and, in the view of some, the Johannine 
Apocalypse. ‘In this class,” he says, ‘some count. 
the Gospel accoding to the Tebrews, which is 
most used by those of the Hebrews who have ac- 
cepted Christ? (@ μάλιστα 'Efspaler οἱ τὸν Xpurrov 
παραδεξάμενοι χαίρουσιν).  Hitnack sees in’ these 
words an imphed statement that there were 
irae Satu as well as Hebrew-speahing Chris- 
tians who used this Gospel, and holds them to 
prove the existence in’ Ensebius’ dav of a Greek 
uanslation, which had disappeared when Jerome 
wrote. But the μάλιστα may be taken with @ rather 
than with ‘Efpatwy, and may indicate that the 
Chiistians of Syria clung to this Gospel more than 
ta the Diatessaron oy any other Syriac translation. 
Similarly, Husebins says (in. 27) Chat see. ΗΟ}. 
was used by the better set of Uhionites, 2°. by the 
Christians of Syrian who kept up then attachment 
to the Law, as their only Gospel: “by the others 
they set amall store.’ Fusebius, then, respects the 
practice of the Jewish Chiistians in using a Gospel 
which had come down to them in their own tongue ; 
but a work of such limited citeulation could not be 
taken to belong to the accepted collection ef the 
Church, He nowhere identifies it with the Hebrew 
of Matthew, though he does spenk of that work, in 
which early tradition firmly believed, when he BAYS 
(s?") that Pantinus fonnd in India the Gospel ‘of 
Matthew in Hebrew, which had been earried there 
by the Apostle Bartholomew. What he knew of 
‘sec, Itebr.’ is all in the direction of the diflerence 


of that work from Matthew, not of their similarity. ' derived it from that source. 
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In a statement about Hegesyppus, who travelled 
from the East to Rome in tie latter half of the 2nd 
cent., he tells us that that Father wrote a book of 
Memoirs, in which he gave extracts from the Gospel 
according to the ΗΟ] ΘΒ and the Syriac, translat- 
ing them himself. Whatever may be the precise 
meaning of this, whether it credits Hegesippus with 
using two Gospels of Semitic language or only one, 
it, shows Eusebius to have considered ‘sec. Hebr.’ 
to have been in the possession of the Christians ΟἹ 
the East from a very early period. 

4, Going back more than a century to Clement 
and Origen, with whom, as is well known, the 
Cxunon of Christian Scriptures was only emerging 
mto definite form, we find ‘sec. Hebr2 in the posi- 
tion of ἅν well-known book, which, while i may not 
rink as Seripture,—yet in one passage of Clement 
(0. below) it almost seems to do so,—is treated 
with respect, and regarded as a possible souree of 
genuine information as fo the Gospel narrative 
and teaching. Of Origen, Jerome tells us that he 
frequently used this Gospel; and there are three 
passages in the works of the great commentator 
in Which he is seen to do so. He furnishes two of 
the extant frayments, introducing one of them 
(Jn 2!) with the words: (ff any one gives credence 
to the Gospel according to the flebrews, where the 
saviour Himself says’ (No. 5a), and saying of 
another (Mt 1916), Tt is wiitten in a certaim Gospel 
which is called “according to the Hebrews,” it at 
least. amy one choose to accept it πο an the way of 
authority, yt (this phrase is (πο αὖ by Zalin to be 
gloss) for the bringing out of the question belore 
us’ (No. 11). Origen, then, who firmly believes that 
the Chureh had only four Gospels (fom. a Lue. 1), 
hnows of another to which some attach value, and 
he does not condemn that work as either heretical 
or absurd, but Jeaves it open to those who aie so 
mchined to necept its statements, and regards them 
Inmesclf with gicat interest. 

With regard to Otigen’s predecessor, Clement, 
we have the one fact that he twice quotes a saying 
fiom ‘see. Hebr.,’ on one occasion (Sfrom. ul. 9. 45) 
introducing it with ‘So also in the Gospel accord- 
ine to the Hebrews it is written’ (No. 24); where 
the phiase ‘it is written,’ the ordinary formula for 
quotation from Sevipture, 15. beld by some to in- 
dieate that. he regarded ‘sec. Webr? in that light. 
But with Clement. the Canon is not a very definite 
quantity ; he names as Scripture a number of 
books winch, aceotding to Ensebius (vi. 14, 1), he 
does not. seem to have held to belong to the NT, 
That. Origen and Clement had ‘sec. Hebr.’? in a 
Greek translation is assericd by Harnack ; but he 
does not suceeed in accounting for the disappear- 
ance of such a version, if there was one, before the 
time of Jerome; and both Mathers were in a posi- 
hon to quote trom a work in Aramaic, 

5, It is not necessary to go further back. The 
Muratorian Canon, drawn up at Rome in the last 
quarter of the 2nd cent., does ποὺ name our Gospel. 
JTreneus, wriltne In the West seme time alter, 
knows that there are Christians, whom he calls 
Ebiomtes, who use owy the Gospel of Matthew, 
and repudiate the Apostic Paul as an apostate 
fiom the Law. We shows no knowledge of the 
Gospel ‘see. TWebr..? and his statement may be 
understood as a vague yeflesion in the West of the 
fact that there were believers in Christ in the East 
who used only one Gospel and connected it, in the 
way we have seen, with the name of the Apostle 
Matthew. Of Panies, first author, so far as we can 
discern, of the statement that Matthew had written 
a Gaspel-work in Hebrew, Eusebius tells us that he 
had the story of the woman accused to the Lord of 
many sins-—a story Which Musebins says ‘sec. Hebr.’ 
also contained (No, 23). He does not say that Papias 
Finally, it is a very 
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curious circumstance that Ignatius, in the early 
part of the 2nd cent., quotes the narrative in which 
the risen Chiist sunnnons His disviples to satisfy 
themselves that [le is ‘not a hodiless spirit’? (No. 
| 19). Eusebius, who knew our Gospel, declares that 
| he does not know from what source lenatins de- 
rived this ; and to conclude, as Harnach does, that 
| 


{ynatius knew ‘sec. Hebr.,’ seems scarcely neces- 
sary. 

6. The history of our Gospel after Jerome trans- 
lated it ix soon told. Ina Stichometry, or list of 
the books of Seripture with the number of lines in 
cach, appended to a copy of the chronography of 
Nicephorus, Patriarch of Constantinople $06-815, 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews is named 
among the Antilegomena of the NT. Tt is in 
company here with the Apoealypse ot John, the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and the Epistle of Barnabas. 
Good 1ensons have been given for thinkung that 
the copy containing this list originated, not at 
Constantinople but at Jerusalem, and that the 
list was dawn up ain Palestine. It may have been 
a century ot two old when the MS was written ; 
and thus we are sien to know that though the 
Canon of the Chureh prevailed in Jerusalem as 
well as elsewhere, yet the work winch had once 
been the only Gospel of the Chistians of the East. 
was stil] held in aflection there, and read, if not in 
Church, yet privately. fts appearance on this list 
shows that it was in Greek when the list was made. 
And we may suppose that it was Jerome’s transla- 
{ tion which was thus half canonized. The Sticho- 
{ metry informs us how large a book our Gospel was, 
| and how it compares in (his respect with those ot 
_ the Canon. ‘See. Hebr? had 2200 lines; it was 
Jonger than Mark, which had 2000, but shorter than 
Matthew, which had 2500. 

The last fact of the external history of our 
Gospel is derived fromm a minuscule codex of the 
First and Second canonical Gospels, which dates 
from the 9th or 10th cent., and was brought by 
Tisehendorf from the East to St. Petersbure. "The 
Gospel according to Matthew is said in it to have 
been taken from old copies at Jerusalem. There 
are fout marginal notes on Matthew, givine 
readings from τὸ ᾿Ιουδαικόν ; and one of these 
agrees with matter quoted by Jerome from. the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. We thus learn 
that that work was extant in Greek, and was a 

matter of interest inthe East up to the time when 

this copy was made, and pr abalily some time after. 

It is open to us to believe, with Zahn, that here also 

we are on the track of Jerome’s Caeek translation, 

i Kiom this point the Gospel according to the He- 

| brews is Jost, and, {Π] the book itself turns up in 
some corner in the Kast, we are left for om hnow- 
ledge of it to the shadowy history which has been 
traced, and to what may be Jearmed from = the 
any fragments Which are preserved. 

li. EXTANT FRAGMENTS, — The fragments are 
24 in number. ‘hey are collected in a very 
convenient form in Preuschen’s Antideqomend 
(Giessen, 1901), the passages in which they ocem 
being also given; and also in Nestle’s Nowe 7esta- 
mente Gree. Supplementioe (Leipzig, 1806); also in 
Nicholson, Zahn, and Handmann. They are vani- 
ous in their nature—some being linguistic, stating 
ὃ different word, phrase, or name which stood in 

| our Goxpel; while some give a piece of narrative 
of a different tenor from that in the canonical 
Gospels, or additional toe what they supply. A 
few give isolated utterances of the Lord not tound 
In our New Testament. ‘The fragments show 
that the Gospel contained the baptism of Jesus 
by John, a piece which may be connected with 
either the Transfiguration or the Temptation, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the story of the man with the 
withered hand, the confession of Peter, the piece 
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about forgiving seven times, the interview with the 
rich young man, the triumphal entry, the impeach- 
ment of the Pharisees, the parable of the Talents, 
Peter's denial, Barabbas, a catastrophe in the 
temple at the crucifixion, two appearances ot the 
risen Lord ; to which is to be added the story of 
the woman accused of many sims ‘That the nar- 
rative proceeded after the same scheme as our 
Matthew cannot be proved or even shown to be 
probable; some narratives wae fuller than in that 
Gospel, and some additional to it; yet the work 
was considerably shorter than Matthew. A Gospel 
fer the use of Hebrews wonld yoobably contain 
a genealogy, though on this point Epiphanius 
confesses isnorance 3 it might alee have a naria- 
tive of the Infancy, though the evidence on this 
point is not conclusive. 

The linguistie variations have been thought by 
many scholars to show that ‘sec. Hebr.’ was a 
translation from Greek; but recent writers take 
a different view, and hold our Gospel to give valu- 
able corrections of the Greek Gospels of the Church, 
and to show an earlier tradition. Thus 1ts read- 
ing Bethichem Juda is better than Lethichem of 
Judea τὰ Matthew, pointing to the district, not 
the country , and when Barubbus is explamed to 
mean ‘the son of their Master’ (Jerome ; No. 16), 
we remember Oriven’s statement, that the name of 
this person was desus, and see that our Gospel may 
have been vight in taking Barabbas, not as a 
name but as a title. Origen also says that the 
word is to be tianslated ‘son of the teavher. In 
the Loid’s Prayer the tifth petition ran, ‘Give us 
this day to-morrow’s bread’ (No. 7). Here it has 
been held that the Aramaic wmahar was a trans- 
lation of érovews, taken as derived irom ἡ ἐπιοῦσα, 
‘the coming day.’ But the converse is possible ; 
ἐπιούσιος may be a translation of mahar (see 
laghtioot, Δ γον Levision, App. 1. 195): in’ this 
prayer as originally given only very sunple terms 
would be employed, which can senrcely be said of 
ἐπιούσιος if derived trom οὐσία, aud denoting ‘neces- 
sary,’ or (as Jerome) ‘supersubstantual.’ ‘Lo-day’s 
work 15 done among sunple people for the bread 
ot to-morrow, and the prayer in this form might 
accompany the work without implying the anxiety 
forlndden in Mt 6, 

The narrative pieces are of extreme interest. 

No. 3: ‘Behold, the Lord's mother andl brothers 
said to him, John the Baptist ws baptizing for 
renussion of strs; let us yo and be baptized by 
hem. But he said to them, Wheé sin have f done 
that I should go and be baptised by hun; unless 
perhaps whatl have now sad ww ignorance?’ Were 
the title ‘Lord? applied to Christ, and that of ‘the 
Baptist,” belong to a time when the tradition was 
aligady formed; but the revelation of Christ's 
family circumstances at an carly time, and the 
words He utters, appear such as could not have 
been invented. The absence of any consciousness 
of sin, and at the same time the attitude of 
humility, agiee with all we know of Ths early 
life; but, as we see from Mh 10% with its parallels, 
the tradition tended to discard His self-depreciation. 
Mt 3 shows that reflexion carly took tae on the 
meaning of Jesus’ baptism by John 

No. 4. Phe Baptism: “16 came tu pass when the 
Lord had usrended out of the water, the OE, 
tau of the Holy Spirit came down and rested upon 
him, and said to him, My son, in all the prophets Γ 
was looking for thee, that thou shouldest come, and 
that I should rest in thee. lor thou art my rest; 
thou art my firstborn son, who reinest to eternity? 
Here more distinctly than in any of the canonical 
Gospels the baptism is the act. by which Jesus is 
ile acquainted with His destiny te bring about 
the highest revelation of God. ‘The dove is not 
mentioned ; the Holy Spirit itself descends on 
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Him. The heavenly voice is that not of the 


Father but of the Spirit, afterwards spoken of 
as feminine, and 1s haldvecad as in Mark, not to 
the bystanders or to Jolin but to Jesus Hinoelf. 
The Spat is to dwell with Him, not as in the 
srophets occasionally and provisionally, but in 
nat and ultimate manner: He is firsthorn of the 
Spirit, and is to have an endless resen. This 
passage also can scareely be thought to be in- 
vented. It has the appearance, hike the next 
extract, of ἃ communication made hy Jesus Him 
self to His intimate friends, and setting forth His 
experience, as does also that of the ‘Temptation, 
ina symbolic narrative. 

No, 5. The Flight to Mount, Tabor: ‘ The Holy 
Spirit, my mother, took me just now by one of my 
hairs, and carried me aay to the great’ Mount 
Tabor,” This extract occur 5 times m Origen and 
Jerome; it must have made a great impression. 
Jesus ou iti to be telling of an experience He 
has Just had : it seems searcely possible to connect 
it with cither the Temptation ot the Tanstigura- 
tion, though early tradition held Tabor toe be the 
scene of the latter 2 Jesus has been carned off, not 
as in the former by the devil, or as im the latter 
with any companions. The Holy Spit, the Heb 
word for which (75) is usually feminine, has Gaken 
Jim: (ef. zk 88 Bel and the Diaeon ν 3) for some 
communication which He alone is to hear, 

No. 7. ‘The man with the withered hand (Mt 
12°99) qs in this Gospel said to be a brulder, and 
to entreat help in sneh words as these. 52 wes a 
builder, seching my living with my hands; T pray 
ther, Jesus, restore tome my health, that [ may not 
bascly beq my bread? ‘Phe KCL commentator 
Stapula states, when dealme with this story m 
Matthew, that the man with the withered hand 
made a stron appeal to Jesus’ compassion ; 
aecepting this asa tact from: Jerome ering this 
Gospel, The story ieads awkwaidly without 
(lus feature; in its absence the enerey of Jesus 
appears (ὁ be called forth by Wis mdignation 
aginst the Pharisees, or by the desire to establish 
the view that cures may be wrought on the 
Sabbath : nether alternative is very satisfactory. 

The simple freedom which is apparent ino these 
nairatives meets us also in the Chiistophanies 
recorded in the Gospel. In one οἱ them (No. 185) 
we are told how ‘the Lord after handing over the 
linen cloth to the servant of the high priest (the 
guard at the tomb as accordinely not Roman but 
Jewish), weal fo James and appeared to him (οἵ. 
1 Co 15%); for James had sworn that he would vat 
no bread from the hour at πὰρ the Lord had 
drunk the cup (of death), 11] he should see him 
rising again fiom those who are asleep... . Bring, 
the Lord says, a table and bread’... And then it 
goes on: ἡ He took bread, and blissed, and broke at, 
and gave i to dames the Just, and said to ham 
My brother, cat thy bread, for the Son of Man os 
risen from those who are asleep? Here, as im the 
former pieces, the embellishing touches of a later 
time are unmistakable, while the tradition itself 
has a look of origmality, and is mdependent οἱ 
our NT. 

The narratives from the ΜΠ ΣΝ also present 
surprising variations from those of ont ΝΡ, as 
when we hear the Lord (No. 11) addressing the 
second rich man with the exhortation to part with 
his possessions, and showing him that. he has not 
kept the Law, since there are people dyine of 
hunger about his gates and no supplies are sent 
them out of his well-fuimished house. The 
parable of the Talents (No. 11) had three types 
of service, not only two as in our NT, and’ the 
hard sentence was directed not to him who lid lis 
lord’s talent im the earth, but to the servant who 
had devoured his lord’s substance with hazlots 
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and flute- players. Tt was not the veil of the 
temple that was rent at (he Crucifixion, but the 
lintel (No. 17), a stone of immense size, that was 
Inoken in two; in which, however we may compare 
the two physical facts, we seo at least a different 
~y nt bolism, 

We find, lastly, a number of sayings of the Lord 
not recorded πὰ the canonical Gospels, but which 
are accepted by scholars as not unfit. te stand with 
those formerly known tous. [t 1s reckoned among 
the greatest climes " thaé one should have saddened 
the μιν of his brother’ (No, 20). ‘Never be glad 
but when you have looked upon your brother in 
tharity’ (No. 91). The followmeg is more difficult : 
‘Lwiall choose for inysclf the well-pleasing ; thewrll- 
pleasing are those whom my Father in heaven gave 
me” (No, 223 from awork of Eusebius in Syriac ; 
the translation is disputed ; cf. below, p. 346"). 
Could this come from the same mouth which said, 
‘f came not to call the righteous, but sinners’? 
It spenks at least of a more Jewish colouring m 
this tradition. Yet (he same Gospel contained the 
story of the woman accused to the Lord of many 
sins, Winch, Whether parallel to Jn 8'"! or to Lk 
7, or a diflerent. story, must have had a lesson 
of compassion for human miirmity, 

i, THRORIFS OF ORIGIN AND CHARACTER.— 
fiom these extracts, reminding hin now of one 
of the Gospels of the ΝῚ ἀπ now of another, and 
in some cases appearing to add to what these 
Gospels cive, the reader will readily see what 
questions are here sugyested to scholatship. That 
‘sec. Hebr’ was a translation fiom Greek into 
Aramaic, drawing us information from the can- 
omeal Gospels, mostly, no doubt, from Matthew, 
but alse from Luke, has now ceased to be believed. 
It, however, Matthew wrote a Gospel work in 
Hebrew, as Papras declares and as early Chiisten- 
dom beheved, our Gospel miry be related to Chat 
Apostohe work. ‘This as held) by Hilgenfeld, 
Nicholson, and Zahn, in different: ways. Hilyen- 
ield, as the principal opponent of the now pre- 
viuling view of the μὲ οι εν of Mark to Matthew, 
isnatiially led to claim: for ‘see. Hebr,’? which 
avteed on the whole with Matthew, but was more 
Jewish and less univetsalistic, αὶ very eaily and 
independent position, — Ele considers ‘see. Hebr.’ 
to be the work of Matthew of which Papias speaks, 
and to be the earhest Gospel, from wlich the 
study of the Gospels must set out as its point of 
Archimedes, Nicholson, in a book full of learn 
Inge and of mterest, concludes that Matthew,’ 
not necessity the Apostle, wiote both ‘see. 
Lelie and canonical Matthew, the latter of 
which may have been tianslated from Aramaie, 
and was Jrobably fist produced. ‘This would be 
avother instance in the NT of an author who 
wrote two versions of his book, both of which got 
into cneulation. Zahn considers that Matthew 
wrote, as Papins says, in Hebrew, and that ‘sec. 
Hebr.’ followed him, but was written in a broader 
and more popular style (as some ot the fragments 
show), Which caused the original Matthew to dis- 
appear betore it. 10 follows that on poimts of 
lanenave the non-canonical Gospel, being nearer 
Matthew’s original than the canonical, ix more 
correct, but that its tradition is derived from 
Matthew, and is to be regaided as secondary. 

The present state of opinion as to the ongin of 
the Synoptic Gospels is opposed to the views of 
these seholais, and none of them has found fol- 
lowers on this subject. If, as as now yvenerally 
believed, the sourees of Matthew, Mark, and Lake 
rhe were Greek ; and if Matthew, as appears to 
humy to be capable of demonstration, compose | 
his Gospel with Mark before hin, and another 
work, ais Gaeek, before him fiom which Luke 
also drew, then any Aramaie work Matthew used 
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must have been subsidiary to his main sources. 
That canonical Matthew was originally composed 
in Gieeh, not translated, is not now questioned. 

The position, accordingly, is that we know the 
Gospel tradition to have been put into Greek by 
A.D. 70, when attempts were made to construct out 
of it continuous Gospels for the use of Christinus. 
These underwent vutious modifications, the textual 
tritics assure us, after they were written, and 
tended to become alw ys more dignified, more 
intelligible to men of all lands, and to part with 
any features they might have at first of too preat 
naivelé and sitnplicity. But the tradition, though 
translited into Gieek, continned to exist in its 
original Aramaic; and it is no matter of wonder 
if it was seen in course of time to be diflerent in 
some respects from that of the Church, if it re- 
mained more Jewish, more particular, and in many 
instances more Το μα and quaint. Zahn ex- 
plains these features of ‘sec. Hebr.’ as due to the 
exuberance of a popular preacher, and therefore 
quite secondary; but they may also be explained 
as signs of an earlier stage of the tradition which, 
while the Church outgrew it, survived among ‘the 
HWebrews.’ 

The date of the work Jerome translated cannot 
he Giaed with any precision. Papras may not have 
hnown αὖ, as Hilgenfeld thinks, nor Ignatius, as 
Hammack. [ts anonynuty, its primitive character, 
and the authority it afterwards enjoyed, point 
to a very carly origin. It may have come into 
existence about the same time as the Synoptic 
Gospels, and in obedience to some at least of the 
same motives as led to their appearance.* 

LiarkraTere.—In addition to the works mentioned in the hody 
of the above article, whech are (he most recent and important, 
the student ray consult, for the history of the subject, Lessing's 
Theol Nachlass, po 453 the NT Introductions of Eichhorn, 
Huy, de Wette, Reuss, and Phigenfeld, Werzsacker’s Unter- 
suchungen uber dee ἐμοί νον Geschichte; Pury and Holtz- 
mann's works on the Gospely; Laps? art * Apocrypha 
Gospels? in Snuth’s Deel. of Chritian Tiography. The subject 
19 discussed by Strauss and Weim in thea wotkhs on the Lite ot 
Chit, while the most rcent pubbeation of this kind, Oscar 
Jlolt7mann’s Leben Jesu (1901), treats ‘see Tlebr’ as a co- 
ordinate source with the Svnoplie Gospels and weaves its 
slulements mito the naiiative. ALLAN MENZIES. 
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1 Name 
n. Certain Sayings not to be inchided. 
ui, Method and Results ot criticism of the Arrapha 
iv Last of Agrapha. 
(ἃ) 1-15: Ayrapha from the NT or from some NT 


manuseripts. 
(0) 16-25° from Gospel according to the Hebrews ; 


0 Σ᾿ trom Gospel according to the Egyptians 
(ὁ. 27-38. the Oxvrbynehus ‘ Logue’ 
(Ὁ) 34-16. from vanous ancient documents, Catholic 
and heretical 

(6) 47-48: from the Mishna 
Cf) 490-00 from early Christian Writers 

(a) Agiapha from very late sources 

(A) Agrapha trom Mohammedan sources (1-51). 

Literature. 

i. Name. —The uname Agraphe was fist used in 
1776 (ὦ. G. Korner, De sermonibus Chreti ἀγράφοις, 
Leipzig) for the Sayings purporting to come trom 
Jesus Christ but taunsmitted to us outside of the 
canonical Gospels, ‘The term was suggested by the 
idea that these Sayings are stiay sw vivals fiom an 
unwritten tradition, orally preserved and running 
parallel with the written Gospels. [Ὁ is now 1e- 
cognized that this description does ποῦ stiuetly 
apply to many Sayings which must be included 
in any collection of such maternal; but the name 
has proved convenient, and since the publica- 
tion of Resch’s elaborate monograph (‘Agrapha: 
Aussercanonische Evanyelienfragmente in moglich- 
ster Vollstandigkcit zusammeneestellt und unter- 
sucht,’ in Texte und Untersuchungen, v. 4, 1889), 
has passed into general use. 


* Ct, further, on various pointes dealt with in this arucle, the 
following art. AGRarua. 
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ii, CERTAIN SAYINGS NOT TO BE INCLUDED, 
In a collection of Agivapha it is, however, neither 
customary nor advisable to inelude all that tale 
under the definition just given. The lone dis- 
courses aseribed to Jesus in such works as the 
Didaseatia, or to the Rasen Chiust, as in the δι εις 
Sophia,* have no claim to authenticity, and ae 
profitably studied only in them oreinal context. 
The sune is to be sud of most of the eompare- 
tively tew Sayings of Jesus found im the rehgious 
ronminees known as Apocryphal Gospels, whether 
Gnostic or Catholie, and in the Apocryphal Nets, 
as well as of the Letter of Cliist to Abvar 
(πὸ 1114 αὶ. 18), And of some of the Sayings 
now usually and rightly ineluded im the lists 1 
must be said that if them full context were known 
it would probably at once appear that they were of 
this same sort, and were better omitted. Of a 
different character are the Say ines preserved fron 
those uncanonical Gospels wiueh were designed, 
like the canonical Gospels, to embody Evaneelical 
tradition for serious public or private use. ‘Po this 
class of writings belone the Gosped aecording to 
the Hebrews, together with the (far less valuable) 
Gospel aceording to the eaypteans, and the binnite 
Gospel (mainly bused upon the canonmteal Gospels) 
hnown to Ejpiphanius Wath Chese would be placed 
also the Gospel according to Peter; It the only 
fhagement of it extant contains no Sayme of Jesus 
excepting a peenhiur form of the word from the 
cross οἱ Mik 154, Mt 27%, 

Tt is also to be remarked that in nearly all the 
published collections of Aetapha a comaderable 
number of Sayings will be actually found which 
for various reasons have no recht to be mecluded 
as independent Aciapha. () Some of these are 
obviously mere ΘΗ] ἈΠῸ forias or expansions ot 
coutmnations of Sayimgs found ino the canoes 
Cio pels, 

Fur instance— 

Ephr. Syr. Testamentum (Opp. Gravee, ed. 
Assemani, vol. ii, p. Zo2), τοῦ γὰρ ἀγαθοῦ 
διδασκάλου ἤκουσα ἐν τοῖς Uelurs εὐαγγελίοις diy- 
σαντος τοῖς εαυγοῖ μαθηταῖς" μηύδν crt γῆς κτή- 
ono: “Ἰίου Eheard the Good που im the 
divine Gospels saying to his diserples, Get you 
nothing on earth? Ch Mt 6! Lo’, Lk bes 

With regaid [ such eases, (he process of altera- 
tion of some of the Sayines of Jesus to he seen 
Within the Synopiie Gospels theniselyes, whether 
as shown by the parallel forms in the several Gos- 
pels, or by the vartunt readings of Greek MSS 
and the renderings of enly Versions, should be a 
Walning against assmning too easly the presence 
of an independent Saying. There is a strong pre- 
stmuuplion in favour of accounting for half-strange 
Sayings of Jesus from the universally current 
sanomeal Gospel tradition, But, in determinine 
whether or not a Saying i to be regarded as an 
independent Agiaphon, individual yudements will 
necessalily vary. For other Sayings wilich might 
he classed here, see below, ‘ List of Agrapha,’ Nos, 
38, 49. 

(4) In other cases, by a mere ship a passage from 
Scripture has been wrongly ascribed to Jesus by an 
ancient writer. Jor instance — 

Didasralia Apostolorum Syriace (ed. La- 
garde, p. 11, 1. 192), ‘for the Lord suth, 
Wiath destroyeth even wise men. Fiem 
Pr 15..-- )6 aleaturibus, nic, ‘Monet Dominus 
et dicit : Nolite contistare Spuitum Sanctum 
qui in vobis est, et nolite exsUneuere lnmen 
quod in vobis effulsit’: ‘The Luid also warneth 

* For certain Sayings found in the Pistia Sepia, which have 
a somewhat different character from the mass of that work, but 
are not included in the List of Agrapha given below, see 
Harnack, ‘ Uber das gnosteche Buch Pistis-Sophia’ (ὙΠ vii. 2), 
891, p. 30f.; Ropes, Spruche εν, pp δ, IL7-LL0, 136 f., 
chop μΠ41. 
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and saith, Grieve not the Holy Spirit, which is 
in yon, and quench not the light which has 
shone im you Fiom Eph 4%, 1 Th 5! 

(() In another class of cases the ancient writer 
Never intended to give the impression that he 
Was quoting a Saying of Jesus, but has merely 
purapurased in hormiletical fashion Jesus’ thought. 

haus -- 

Hippolytus, Demonstratio adv. Judas, vii., 
ὅθεν λέγει" γενηθήτω, ὦ πάτερ, ὁ ναὸς αὐτῶν ἠρημω- 
μένους: ‘Whence he says, Let their teinple, 
Father, be desolate.’ Here the context shows 
that. the apparent quotation is meant simply as 
an explanatory paraphrase of Ps 69", of which 
the writer is giving a connected exposition, 

Petrus Siculus, //istoria Fees pean: 34 
(ed. Mai, Nove Pautr. Libl. iv. 2), ἐταῖρε, οὐκ 
ἀδικῶ oe, ἀπέλαϊες τὰ σὰ ἐν TH ζωῇ σον" νῦν ἄρον 
τὸ σὸν καὶ ὕπαγε: ‘Friend, I do thee no wrong, 
thou receivedst thy τον ἃ in thy lifetime; 
take up that which is thme and go thy way.’ 
The context shows that this is an addiess to 
certain specific errorists, made up by combining 
Mt 2086 with Lk 16”, and put by the author 
into the mouth of the Judge at the Last Assize. 

(ἡ) Other Sayings have occasionally been included 
through sheer mistake of some kind, as — 

Bpist. Barnabe, iv. 9, ‘Sieut dicit filius Dei, 
Resistamus omni iniquifati et odio habeamus 
eam’: “As the Son of God says, Let us resist 
allimiquity and hold it in hatied.’ Here the 
Greek text (fist published from Cod. & in 
509) ὡς πρέπει υἱοῖς θεοῦ ἀντιστῶμεν, K.T.d., 
makes ΑΓ apparent that seeat died filrius Dev is 
aw textual corruption of seeut decet filios Dee 

(6) Still anothes class of Sayings to be found in 
the lists owe their places only to the guess of some 
modern scholar trying to discover the source οἱ 
an ancient quotation. Resch, especially, has in a 
number of cases been led by his theory about the 
οὐ of the whole body of Agrapha to assume 
without sufieient ground that a quotation of un- 
known orivim is from the words of Jesus. 

Examples of this will be found in his treat- 
ment ot 1 Co 2°, ph 54, Ja 45, or such a ease 
as (he followime :— 

Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 8. 41 (Potter, 340), 
οὗτοι οἱ τὰ κατάρτια κατασπῶντες Kal μηθὲν ὑφαίν- 
arres, φησὶν ἡ ypady: ‘These we they who ply 
then loomsand weave nothing, saith the Seup- 
ture? (ef. Resch, aigrapha, p, 226 1.). 

A more plausible suggestion is that Rev 1645 
(Resch, Agrapha, p. 810; Ropes, Spr. Jesu, 
No. 145) is an Amaphon, 

ili, Merion AND RESULTS OF CRITICISM OF 
TUE AGRAPHA, - The eriticism of the Agrapha 
has first to determine the source or sources by 
which, independently of other sources known to 
us, the Saying in question has been preserved. 
The Agrapha were much copied by ancient writers 
from one another, and even an imposing aay of 
attesting authorities is in most cases reducible to 
one, This genealogical criticism of the sources 
accomphshed, the next question is whether the 
eathest anthority for the Saying is of such date 
nnd character that he might reasonably have had 
access to trustworthy extra -canonical tradition. 
For Papias or Justin Maityr this will be admitted ; 
for a wiiter of the 4th cent. it will not. Finally, 
a third question must be considered, viz. whether 
the Saymy is conceivable in the mouth of Jesus, in 
view of what the canonical Gospels make known to 
us of His thought and spirit. On the answer to 
this question will depend the ultimate -lecision as 
to the probable gennineness of the Agraphon. But, 
even if a negative conclusion is here reached, the 
proof is not complete until a fair explanation of the 
ποία} rise of the Agraphon has been furnished. 


The criticism of the Agrapha is in most cases 
more dificult and Jess satisfactory than that of the 
Sayings of Jesus contained in the Gospels, because 
the history of their preservation and early trans- 
mission is, a8 a rule, utterly obscure, and because 
of their isolated character, lacking, as they often 
0, all context. The setting of the canonical Say- 
ings in a great body of material all of the same 
general character, touching on the same topics, and 
transmitted to us by the same process, is a factor 
of unspeakable significance ‘ail value in Gospel 
οὐ δι. 

For detailed criticism of the Agrapha the reader 
must be referred to the literatme of the subject. 
Here only a general summary can be furnished. 

(a) OF the following list of Agrapha, Nos. I, 17, 
19, 21, 34, 35, 38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 46, 48, 50, 60 are, 
for various teusons, ceitainly not genuine Sayings 
ΟἹ Jesus. 

(ὁ) Of most of the others so positive a statement 
cannot. be made, but to the present writer Nos. 2, 
3, 6, 6, 9, 22, 28, 40, 41, 45, 50, 54, 56, 63, G4, 65, 66 
seem decidedly to lack the marks of genuimencss ; 
while in favour of Nos, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 
03 96, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 49, 51, 52, δὲ, 
G1, 62 a better, though not a conclusive, ease can 
be made out. Some of them may have concealed 
within them a genuine kernel. 

(ὦ) Nos. 4, 11, 13, 15, 24, 25, 47, 55, 57, 58 (distin- 
guished by an asterisk) all seem with considerable 

nobability to possess historical value. At the head 

im trustworthiness stands No. 13 (Ac 20"), which 
possesses the same right to be aceepted as any 
Saying in the Gospel of Luke. The others vary in 
the strength of their claim. 

The fact. that after all Christian literature has 

heen thoroughly searched there can be found out- 
side of the New Testament only a bare handful of 
Saylngs of Jesus which ean possibly be thought to 
convey tiust worthy tradition of Lis words, is strik- 
ing and important. Its significance is increased 
by the comparatively trifling intrinsic interest 
which attaches even te these few Avrapha. The 
cause of this state of things seems to be that the 
authors of the First and ‘hod Gospels gathered 
up practically all that the Church m= general 
yonsensed of traditions of the lite and teaching of 
ιν Christ, Any tradition embodied in the 
Fourth Gospel seems to have belonged to a com- 
pmuatively small cirele, if to more than one 
person. Living tradition may have persisted for 
- time in Palestine (possibly leaving a trace in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews), but it was 
eut off by the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
withering of Jewish Christianity. The treasues 
that the earliest tradition had brought to the 
Gentile Churches were collected and arranged in 
our Synoptic Gospels; and the Evangelists did 
their work so well that only stiay bits here and 
there, and these of but shglt value, were left for 
the gleaners. 

The Agrapha from Mohammedan sources are 
chiefly of merely curious interest. 

iv. 1151 or AGraPHa.— 

[Note.—In the following list, numbers preceded 
by R. refer to the numbered Sayings in Ropes, 
Spruche Jesu; numbers with Ag. to the ‘Logia’ 
enumerated in Resch, Agrapha; and with Ap. to 
the ‘ Apokrypha’ given by Kesch.] 

(a) 1-15. Agrapha from the NT or from some 
NT manuscripts, — 

1. (R. i13) Mt 6 (TR), ὅτι σοῦ ἐστιν ἡ βασιλεία 
καὶ ἡ δύναμις καὶ ἡ δόξα εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας. ἀμήν. 

2. Mt 173: (TR), τοῦτο δὲ τὸ γένος οὐκ ἐκπορεύεται 
εἰ μὴ ἐν προσευχῃ καὶ νηστείᾳ. 

ἃ. (R. 114) Mt 17% (Arabec Diatessaron; cf. 
Cod. 713°"), ‘Simon said unto hun, From strangers, 
Jesus said unto him, Therefore the sons are free. 


——ne 
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ἐκεῖνα δύναται" ov παύσεται ὁ ζητῶν ἕως ἂν εὕρῃ, εὑρὼν 
δὲ θαμβηθήσεται, θαμβηθεὶς δὲ βασιλεύσει, βασιλεύσας 
δὲ ἐπαναπαύσεται : " Kor those words have the same 
meanimne with hese others, He that seeketh shall 
not stop until he find, and when he bath found he 
shall wonder, and when he hath wondered he shall 
reign, and when he hath reigned he shall rest.’ 

17. (lk. 98; Ap. 14) Origen, on Joann. tom. it. 6 
(cf. ou Jerem. hom. xv. 4), ἐὰν δὲ προσίεταί τις τὸ 
καθ᾽ “NSpaiovs εὐωγγέλιον, ἔνθαᾳ αὐτὸς ὁ σωτήρ φησιν" 
ἄρτι ἔλαβέ με ἢ μήτηρ μου τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμα ἐν μιᾷ τῶν 
τριχῶν μου καὶ απήνεγκέ uc εἰς τὸ ὄρος τὸ μέγα Θαβώρ : 
‘And if any one goes to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, there the Saviour himself saith: Just 
now my mother the Holy Spirit’ took me by one 
of my haiis and carnied me off to the preat moun- 
tain ‘Tabor.’ 

18. (1%. 150; Ap. 17) Origen, in Alatt, tom. xv. 
14 (vetus interpredatio), ‘Seriptum est in evan- 
velio quodain, quod dicitur secundum Hebravos, si 
tamen placet alicui suscipere ilud non ad auctori- 
tatem sed ud manifestationem propositae quaes- 
tuonis: Dixit, inquit, ad eum alter divitum: 
Magister, quid bonum faciens vivam? Dixit ci: 
Homo, leges et prophetas fae. Respondit ad eum : 
ρον, Dixit ei: Vade, vende omnia quie possides 
et divide pauperibus et veni, sequere me Οαμιῦ 
autem dives scalpere eapnt suum et non placuit ei. 
Mt dixit ad cuin Dominus: Quomodo dicts, legem 
feci eb prophetas, quoniam seriptum est in leve, 
Diliges proxumum tunm sicut te ipsum; et eece 
multi ἢ αὐτὸν tui, fila Abrahie, amicts sunt stercore 
monentes pre fame, οὐ domus tua plena est multis 
bonis, οὐ non epreditur omnino aliquid ex ea ad 
vos. Et conversus dixit’ ποι! discipulo suo 
sedenti apud se: Simon, fil: Joanne, tacilius est 
ὄπ iutiare per foramen acus quam divitem 
in τόρ caclolum’: “Τ is wiitten in a certain 
Gospel, the so-called Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, if any one hes to take it up not as 
having any authortty but to shed light on the 
matter in hand: The other, it says, of the rich 
men said unto him, Master, by doing what good 
thing shall Ihave lifey He said to him, Man, do 
the law and the prophets. [le answered unto 
him, L have. He said to hun, Go, sell all that 
thou hast, and distiibute to the poor, and come, 
tollow me. But the rich man began to seratch 
his head, and it pleased him not. And the Lord 
sil unto him, Ilow sayest thou, L have done the 
law and the prophets, since 1t is written in the 
law, ‘Thou shalt love thy neyghbour as thyself ; 
wud behold, many brethren of thine, sons of 
Abraham, are gilt filth, dying of hunger, and 
thy house is tull of good things, and nothing at all 
foes out hom it to them. And he turned and said 
to Simon his disciple, who was sitting by him: 
Simon, son of John, it is easier for a camel to 
enter through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man lo enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

19. (Lt. 95; Ap. 18) Eusebius, 7icophania, xxii., 
TO els ἡμᾶς ἧκον NSpackots xapaxripow εὐαγγέλιον τὴν 
ἀπειλὴν οὐ κατὰ τοῦ ἀποκρύψαντος ἐπῆγεν, ἀλλὰ κατὰ 
τοῦ ἀσώτως ἐζηκότους" τρεῖς γὰρ δούλους περιεῖχε, τὸν μὲν 
καταφαγόντα τὴν ὕπαρξιν τοῦ δεσπότου μετὰ πορνῶν καὶ 
αὐλητρίδων, τὸν δὲ πολλαπλασιάσαντα τὴν ἐῤγασίαν, τὸν 
δὲ κατακρύψαντα τὸ τάλαντον" εἶτα τὸν μὲν ἀποῦε χθῆναι, 
τὸν δὲ μεμφθῆναι μόνον, τὸν δὲ συγκλεισθῆναι δεσμω- 
τηρίῳ : “Πα Gospel which has come down to us 
in Uebrew characters gave the threat as made not 
against him who hid {his talent], but against him 
who lived 1iotously ; for [the parable] told of three 
servants, one who devoured Nie lord’s substance 
with harlots and flute-girls, one who gained profit 
inany fold, and one who hid his talent ; and how 
in the issue one was accepted, one meicly blamed, 
and one shut up in prison.’ 

20. (R.151; Ap. 216) Eusebius, Zheophania Syr. 


Simon saith unto him, Yea. Jesus said unto him, 
Give thon also unto them as if a stranger. And 
lest it should distress them, go thou to the sea, and 
cast a hook.’ ; 

*4, (Ii. 153) Mt 305 (DP verss), ὑμεῖς δὲ ζητεῖτε ἐκ 
μικροῦ αὐξῆσαι καὶ ἐκ μείζονος ἔλαττον εἶναι. εἰσερ- 
χόμενοι δὲ καὶ παρακληθέντες δειπνῆσαι μὴ ἀνακλίνεσθε 
eis τοὺς ἐξζέχοντας τόπους, μήποτε ἐνδοξότερός σον 
ἐπέλθῃ, καὶ προσελθὼν ὁ δειπνοκλήτωρ εἴπῃ aut ἔτι 
κάτω χώρει, καὶ καταισχυνθήσῃ.ς ἐὰν δὲ ἀναπέσῃς εἰς 
τὸν ἥττονα τύπον καὶ ἐπέλθῃ cov ἥττων, ἐρεῖ σοι ὁ 
δειπνοκλήτωρ᾽ σύναγε ἔτι ἄνω, καὶ ἔσται σοι τοῦτο 
χρήσιμον "Βα ye seck from the small to inercase, 
and from the greater to be Jess. But when ye 
come in, even by invitation, ton feast, sit, nob down 
in the distinguished places, lest one prander than 
thou aniive, and the give: of the feast come and 
say to thee, Go further down, and thou be ashamed. 
But if thou sit down in the meaner place, and 
one meaner than thou anive, the giver of the 
feast will say to thee, Join [us] durther up, and 
that shall be to thime advantage.’ 

5. (I. 115) Mk 99 (TR), καὶ πᾶσα θυσία ἁλὶ ἁλισ- 
θήσεται. 

6. (R. 110) Mk 1615π|8. (TR), καὶ εἶπεν αὐτοῖς" 
πορευ(έντες εἰς τὸν κύσμον ἅπαντα κηρύξατε τὸ εὐαγ- 
γέλιον πάσῃ τῇ κτίσει" ὁ πιστεύσας καὶ βαπτισθεὶς σωθή- 
σιται, ὁ δὲ ἀπιστήσας κατακριθήσεται. σημεία δὲ τοῖς 
πιστεύσασιν ἀκολουθήσει ταῦτα, ἐν τῷ ὀνόματί μου δαι- 
μόνια ἐκβαλοῦσιν, γλώσσαις λαλήσουσιν, καὶ ἐν ταῖς χερσὶν 
ὄφεις ἀροῦσιν, κἂν θανάσιμόν τι πίωσιν οὐ μὴ αὐτοὺς 
βλάψῃ, ἐπὶ ἀρρώστους χεῖρας ἐπιθήσουσιν καὶ καλως 
ἕξουσιν. 

7. (RR. 132; Ag. 97) LA 6 (Cod. D), τῇ αὐτῇ ἡμέρᾳ 
θεασάμενός τινα ἐργαζόμενον τῷ σαββάτῳ εἶπεν αὐτῷ" 
ἄνθρωπε, εἰ μὲν οἷδας τί ποιεῖς, μακάριος εἶ" εἰ δὲ μὴ 
οἷδας, ἐπικατάρατος καὶ παραβάτης εἶ τοῦ νόμου : ‘On 
the same day, seeing oue working on the Sab- 
bath, he said to him, Man, if thou πον δῦ what 
thou doest, blessed art thou; but αι thou hnowest 
not, thou mt accursed and a (rimsgiessor of the 
Law.’ 

8. (IR. 136) Lk 98 (THR), καὶ εἶπεν" οὐκ οἴδατε οἵου 
πνεύματός ἐστε duets’ ὁ yap vids τοῦ ἀνθρώπον οὐκ ἦλθε 
ψυλὰς ἀνθρώπων ἀπολέσαι ἀλλὰ σῶσαι, ; 

9, Lk 115 (Gieg. Nyss. de Orat. Dom. ill. p. 738), 
é\Métw τὸ ἅγιον πνευμά σου ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς καὶ καθαρισάτω ἡμᾶς : 
‘Let thy Holy 001}. 1 come upen us and cleanse us.’ 

10. (R. 137) Lk 23 (ER), ὁ 62’ lyoods ἔλεγε" πάτερ, 
ἅφιες αὐτοῖς" οὐ yap οἰδασι Ti ποιοῦσι. 

"TL. (ἢν 1463; Resch, p. 341) Jn 7-8" (TIO), 
Pericope Adultera, 

12, (R. 138) Ac 15.110. Ἰωάνης μὰν ἐβάπτισεν ὕδατι, 
ὑμεῖς δὲ ἐν πνεύματι βαπτισθήσεσθε ἁγίῳ οὐ μετὰ πολλὰς 
ταύτας ἡμέρας. 

*13. (R. 141; Ag. 12) Ac 20°, μνημονεύειν τε τῶν 
λόγων τοῦ Kupiov’Iyoov ὅτι αὐτὸς elev’ μακάριόν ἐστιν 
μᾶλλυν διδόναι 7) λαμβάνειν. 

14. (RL 139) 1 Co 115}... τοῦτο ποιεῖτε εἰς τὴν ἐμὴν 
ἀνάμνησιν. τοῦτο ποιεῖτε ὑσάκις ἐὰν πίνητς εἰς τὴν ἐμὴν 
ἀνάμνησιν. 

*)5. (R. 154) 1 Th 4161} τοῦτο γὰρ ὑμῖν λέγομεν 
ἐν λόγῳ κυρίου, ὅτι ἡμεῖς οἱ ζῶντες οἱ περιλειπόμενοι εἰς 
τὴν παρουσίαν τοῦ κυρίου οὐ μὴ φθάσωμεν τοὺς κοιμη- 
θέντας" ὅτε αὐτὸς ὁ κύριος ἐν κελεύσματι, ἐν φωνῇ 
ἀρχωγγέλου καὶ ἐν σάλπιγγι θεοῦ, καταβήσεται ἀπ᾽ 
οὐρανοῦ, καὶ οἱ νεκροὶ ἐν Νριστῷ ἀναστήσονται πρῶτον, 
ἔπειτα ἡμεῖς οἱ ζῶντες οἱ περιλειπόμενοι ἅμα σὺν αὐτοῖς 
ἁρπαγησόμεθα ἐν νεφέλαις εἰς ἀπάντησιν τοῦ Kuplou εἰς 
ἀέρα. καὶ οὕτως πάντοτε σὺν κυρίῳ ἐσόμεθα. 


(Ὁ) 16-25. From Gospel according to the He- 
brews.—26. From Gospel according to the Kgyp- 
tans. 

16. (R. 134; Ap. 11) Clemens Alex. Strom, ii. 9. 
45 (Potter, 453), ἡ κἀν τῷ καθ᾽ ᾿Ιβραίους εὐαγγελίῳ, ὁ 
θαυμάσας βασιλεύσει, γέγραπται, καὶ ὁ βασιλεύσας ἀνα- 
παύσεται; ν. 14. 96 (Potter, 704), ἴσον γὰρ τούτοις 
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(ed. S. Lee), iv. 12, pp. 233-34, 235, aS lad 


btoes «πὶ. 4: 


fore, of the divisions of the soul, that comes to pitas 
in houses, he himself taught, as we have found in 
a place in the Gospel existing among the Hebrews 
in the Helaew language, in which it 1s sud], Eb wall 
select to myself the good, those wood oues whom 
my Father in heaven has given me’ 

21. (R. 98a; Ap. 30) Jerome, ade. Pelaq. iit. 2 
‘Et in eodem volumine (se. evangeho ita He- 
brevos): Si peceaverit, inquit, flater taus im verbo 
οὐ satis Gbi fecent, septies in die suscipe eum, 
Ihait ill Simon diseypulus ems Ὁ Septies in die? 
Respondit Domunus et dixit ei: Etinum ego dice 
tibi, usque seplaacies septies τ etenim in Prophetis 
quoque, postquam unecti sunt spirit sancto, in- 
ventus e@sb sermo peceati’ ‘And in the same 
volume it says, ΠῚ thy brother sin im word and 
vive thee satisfaction, receive lum seven times in 
the day. Simon, his diseiple, said te him, Seven 
times in the day’ ‘The Lord answered and said to 
him, Yea, f say unto thee, until seventy tues 
seven ; for with (he prophets also, alter they were 
anointed with the Holy Spuit, there was found 
sinful speech.’ 

dee also Scholion in Cod. 560°", ΜΙ, 1.33 73 
᾿Ιουδαικὸν chins ἔχει μετὰ τὸ ἐμδομηκωντακις «πτά" καὶ γὰρ 
ἐν τοῖς προφήται. μέτιι τὸ χμισθηναι αὐτοὺς ev πνεύματι 
ἁγίῳ εὐρίσ κετο ἐν αὐτοῖν λύγος ἁμαρτίας. 

22. (hk. 105; Ap. 50) Jerome, de Vauris ΜΠ ες 4.- 
bus, Ma, ‘lvaneciium quoque quod appellatur 
secundum febreos eb a ome nuper in Grecum 
Latinumaque senmonem τα ποία τὰς. est, quo οὐ 
Origenes sepe utitut, post resurreetionem Sale 
vators 1011, Dominus autem cum dedisset. sim- 
donem serve sucerdotis init ad Lecobum et apparuit 
οι. Turaverat enim Tacohus se non comesturum 
panem ab ila hor qua biberat ealicem Domini, 
donee videret enm resurcentem a dormientibus, 

*“Rursusque post paululum: Afferte, ait Domanus, 
mensiin eb panei.  Statimaue additur: Pulit 
panen et benedinit ae feet et dedit [ἀρ πὸ Liste 
οὐ disiter: rater mi, comede pancm tuum, quia 
τ τον εὖ filius homunis a dermientibns.? 

‘Also the so-called Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, whieh was recently translated by me 
Into Greek and Latin, which Quigen, too, ‘often 
uses, relates after the resurrection of the Saviour: 
But when the Lord had given the πο cloth to 
the puest’s servant, lie went to James and aQy)- 
peared to him. Pur dames had taken an oath 
(hat he would not eat) bread trom that hour im 
Which he had diunk the cup of the Lord, untal he 
should see him rising from them that sleep. 

‘And again, a hte further on+ Bring me, saith 
the Lord, a table and bicad. And there follows 
immediately: He took the Incad, and blessed, 
and brake, and eave to James the dust, and 
siid to him, My brother, eat thy bread, masmuch 
as the Son of Man hath aisen fiom them that 
sleep.’ 

23. (R. 1383; Ap. 2) Jerome, ade. Pelag, iii. 2. 
‘In evangelio 1uxta ΟΡ ΟΝ. νον. natat his. 
toria: Ecce mater Domini et fiaties eius dicebant 
ei: Ioannes Baptista baptizat im remissionem pee. 
catorum ; eamus et baptizemurabeo Dixit antem 
eis: Quid peceavi, ub sadam et baptizer ab eo ἡ 
nisi forte hoe ipsum, quod divi, inorantia est’: 
‘In the Gospel according to the Hebrews . νον as 
the following story: Behold, the Lord's mother 
and his brethren were saying to hin: John the 
Baptist baplizes unto the renussion of sins ; Jet us 
coand he baptized by him. But he said anto then 
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baptized by him? unless perchance this very 
thing which 1 have sau is an ignorance [ὦν 6, 
san]? 

5}, (ft. 1475; Ap. 7) Jerome, un Ezech. 187, ‘Tn 
evangelio quod iuxta Hebiwos Nazarei legere 
consueverunt inter maxima ponitur crimina, qui 
flatris sui spiritum contristaverit’ : ‘In the Gospel 
Which the Nazarenes are accustumed to read, that 
according to the Hebrews, there is put among the 
greatest. crimes, he who shall have grieved the 
ppt of lus brother,’ 

*25. (I. 148; Ap. 8) Jerome, δὲ Ephes. 5%, “Τὴ 
ΠΟΙ διὸ qnoque evangelio legimus Domimum ad 
discipulos loquentem: Et numquam, inquit, Leti 
silis, nisi quam ἢ Ὁ ον vestrum videritis in cai 
tate’: ‘In the Hebrew Gospel, too, we read of the 
Lord saying to the disciples, And never, said he, 
rejoice, exceplL When you lave looked upon your 
brother in love.’ 

26. (L185; Ag. 30, Ap. 16) 2 Clem. Roi, 
Nu. 2, ἐπερωτηθεὶς yap αὐτὸς  κιριὺς ὑπό τινος, πύτε 
ἡζει αὐτοῦ ἡ βασιλεία, εἰπεν΄ ὅταν «σται τὰ δύο ἕν, καὶ τὸ 
(fw ὡς τὸ ἔσω, καὶ τὸ ἄρσεν μετὰ τὴς θηλείας, οὔτε 
ἄρσεν οὔτε θῆλυ: For the Lord himself, having 
been asked by some one when his kingdom should 
come, suid, When the two shall be one, and the 
outer as the inner, and the male with the temale, 
neither male nor femutle.’ 

Clemens Aleaundiinus: (1) Strom. πὶ. 8. 45 
(Potter, 532); οὐν a. 9. GF (Potter, 540), and Ewe. 
ee Lheodota, § ΟἿ, τῇ Σαλώμῃ ὁ κύριος πυνθανομένῃ, 
μέχρι πότε θάνατος ἰσχύσει, οὐχ ὧν κακοῦ τοῦ ᾿ίου ὄντος 
και τῆς κτίσεως πονηρᾶς, μέχρις ἄν, εἰπεν, υμεῖς al 
γυναικες τίκτετε " “When Salome asked how long 
death should have power, (he Loid (uot meaning 
that, lite ts evil and the creation bad) said, As Jong 
as you women pear.” 

(2) Sfram. in. 9. 63 (Potter, 5590 f), οἱ δὰ ἀντι- 
τασσύμενοι τῇ κτίσει TOV θεοῦ dia τὴν εὐφημου ἐγκρατείας 
κώλεινα λέγουσι τὰ πρὸς Σαλώμην εἰμημενα, ὧν T port pov 
ἐμνήσθημεν" φέρεται ὅς, οἶμαι, ἐν τῷ κατ᾽ Αἰγυπτίους 
εὐαγγελίῳ. φαυὶ γὰρ ore αὐτὸς εἶττεν ὁ σωτηρ᾽ ἦλθον 
καταλυσαι τὰ ἐργὰ τὴν θηλείας, θηλείας μὲν τῆς cme 
θυμιας, ἔργα δὲ γέννησιν καὶ φῆομάν: ©And those 
Who oppose the creation of God through shameful 
abstinence allege also those words spuken to 
Silome whereut we made mention above. And 
they are contamed, J think, im the Gospel aceord- 
ing to the Heyptians, For they say that the 
Saviour lumisehi suid, 1 eame to destioy the works 
of the female,- the female being lust, and the 
works birth and co upton.’ 

(3) Som, in. 9. 66 (Potter, S41), τί δὲ οὐχὶ καὶ 
τὰ ἐξῆς τῶν πρὸς Σαλώμην εἰρημένων ἐπιφέρουσιν οἱ 
πάντα μᾶλλον ἢ τῷ κατὰ τὴν ἀληθείιαν εὐαγγελικῷ 
στοιλήσαντες κανόνι; φαμένης γὰρ αὐτῆς" καλῶς οὖν 
ἐποίησα μὴ τεκονοα, ὡς οὐ δεόντως τὴς γινίσεως παρα- 
λαμῃανομένης, ἀμείβεται λέγων ὁ κύμιος" πᾶσαν φάγε 
βοτάνην, τὴν δὲ πικρίαν ἔχουσαν μὴ φάγῃς. ‘And why 
do not they who walk any way rather than by 
the sospel rule of trath adduce the rest) also of 
the words spoken to Salome? For when she 
suid, Therefore have ΕΞ done well in that 1 have 
not Inought forth, as if it wee not fitting to 
accept motherhood, the Loid replies, saymg, Kat 
every herb, but that which hath bitterness eat 
not. 

(4) Strom. iii. 13. 92 (Potter, 553), διὰ τοῦτό τοι 
ὁ Κασσιανός φησι πυνθανομένης τῆς Σαλώμης, πότε 
γνωσθήσεται (eye γενήσεται) τὰ περὶ ὧν ἤρετο, ἔφη 
ὁ κύριος" ὅταν τὸ τῆς αἰσχύνης ἔνδυμα πατήσητε καὶ ὅταν 
γένηται τὸ δύο ἕν, καὶ τὸ dppev μετὰ τῆς θηλείας, οὔτε 
ἄρρεν οὔτε θηλυ: *Therelore Cassian says: When 
Salome inquired when those things should be con- 
cerning Which she asked, the Lord said, When ye 
trample on the garment. of shame, and when the 
(wo shall be one, wid the male with the temale, 
neither male nor female.’ 
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(6) 27-33. The Oryrhynchus ‘ Logia,’— 

[Logion 1, καὶ τότε διαβλέψεις ἐκβαλεῖν τὸ κάρφος τὸ 
ἐν τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ σου, is part of Lk 05}. 

27, Logion 2, λέγει Ἰησοῦς" ἐὰν μὴ νηστεύσητε τὸν 
κόσμον οὐ μὴ εὕρητε τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ" καὶ ἐὰν μὴ 
σαββατίσητε τὸ σάββατον οὐκ ὄψεσθε τὸν πατέρα: 
‘Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall 
in no wise find the kingdom of God; and except 
ye make the sabbath a real sabbath, ye shall not 
see Lhe Father.’ 

28. Logion 3, λέγει ᾿Ιησοῦς' ἔϊσ]γην ἐν μέσῳ τοῦ 
κόσμου, καὶ ἐν σαρκὶ ὥφθην αὐτοῖς, καὶ εὗρον πάντας 
μεθύοντας καὶ οὐδένα εὗρον διψῶντα ἐν αὐτοῖς, καὶ πονεῖ 
ἡ ψνχή μου ἐπὶ τοῖς υἱοῖς τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ὅτι τυφλοί εἰσιν 
τῇ καρδίᾳ αὐτῶ[ν] καὶ οὐ βλέπουσιν} : ‘Jesus saith, 
T stood in the midst of the world, and in the flesh 
was I seen of them, and 1 found 41} men drunken, 
and none found [ athirst among them, and my 
soul σα ον οὐ]. over the sons of men, because they 
are blind in their heat, and see not.’ 

29. Legion 4... [τ]ὴν πτωχείαν : 6... poverty.’ 

30. Logon 5, [Ady lee [᾿1ησοῦς" ὅπ]ου ἐὰν ὦσιν [β, οὐκ] 
ε[ἰσὶν ἄθεοι, καὶ [ὅπου εἰς} ἐστιν μόνος, [Λέγω ἐγώ εἶμι 
μετ᾽ αὐτ οῦ]}" ἔγει[ρ]ον τὸν λίθυν κακεῖ εὑρήσεις με, σχίσον 
τὸ ξύλον κἀγὼ ἐκεῖ εἰμί : ‘Jesus saith, Wherever there 
are two, they are not without God ; and wherever 
there is one alone, | say, Lam with him. Niue 
the stone and there shalt. thou find me; cleave the 
wood and there am 1.’ 

31. Loguon ὃ, λέγει ᾿Τησοῦς" οὐκ ἔστιν δεκτὸς προ- 
φήτης ἐν τῇ πατρίδε αὐτ[ο]0Ὁ οὐδὲ ἰατρὸς ποιεῖ θεραπείας 
εἰς τοὺς γινώσκοντας αὐτόν : ‘Jesus saith, A prophet 
is not acceptable in his own country, neither doth 
a physician work cures upon them that know him.’ 

32. Lugion 7, λέγει “Tyoouss πόλις οἰκοδομημένη ἐπ᾽ 
ἄκρον []povs ὑψηλοῦ καὶ ἐστηριγμένη οὐτε πείσ]εῖν 
δύναται οὔτε κρυ[β]ῆναι : ‘desus saith, A city built 
upon the top of a Ingh hill and stablished, can 
neither fall nor be hid.’ 

338. Loqion 8, Ἀέγει Ἰησοῦς ἀκούεις [ε]ἰς τὸ ὃν ὠτίον 
σου, τὸ. «.: ‘Jesus saith, Thou hearest with one 


νον οὖ 


(εἢ 34-46. From various ancient documents, 
Catholic and heretial.— 

34(R. 96; Ap. 210) Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 6. 48 
(Potter, 761), αὐτίκα ἐν τῷ Πέτρου Ἰζηρύγματε ὁ κύριός 
φησι πρὸς τοὺς μαθητὰς μετὰ τὴν ἀνάστασιν" ἐξελεξάμην 
ὑμᾶς δώδεκα μαθητὰς κρίνας ἀξίους ἐμοῦ---οὖς ὁ κιριος 
ἠθέλησεν---καὶ ἀποστόλους πιστοὺς ἡγησάμενος εἶναι, 
πέμπων ἐπὶ τὸν κόσμον εὐαγγελίσασθαι τοὺς κατὰ τὴν 
οἰκουμένην ἀνθρώπους γινώσκειν ὅτι εἰς θεός ἐστιν, διὰ 
τῆς [τοῦ χριστοῦ) πίστεως ἐμὴς δηλοῦντας τὰ μέλλοντα, 
ὅπως of ἀκοισαντες καὶ πιστεύσαντες σωθῶσιν, οἱ δὲ μὴ 
πιστεύσαντες ἀκούσαντες μαρτυρήσωσιν, οὐκ ἔχοντες 
ἀπολυγίαν εἰπεῖν" οὐκ ἠκούσαμεν - ‘Straightway, in 
the Preaching of Peter, after the resurrection the 
Lord says to the disciples, [chose you twelve dis- 
ciples, having judged you worthy of me (those 
whom the Lord wished), and having accounted you 
to be faithful apostles, sending you into the world 
to preach, that the men on the earth should know 
that God is ones and through faith in me to show 
what is to be, in order that they who Lear and 
helieve may be saved; but those who believe not, 
having heard, may bear witness, having no excuse 
for saying, We did not hear.’ 

35. (R. 106; Ap. 51) Clem, Alex. Strom. vi. 5. 
43 (Potter, 762), διὰ τοῦτό φησιν ὁ Ἰ]έτρος εἰρηκέναι 
τὸν κύριον τοῖς ἀποστόλοις" ἐὰν μὲν οὖν τις θελήσῃ τοῦ 
Ἰσραὴλ μετανοήσας διὰ τοῦ ὀνόματός μου πιστεύειν ἐπὶ 
τὸν θεόν, ἀφεθήσονται αὐτῷ αἱ ἁμαρτίαι. μετὰ δώδεκα 
ἔτη ἐξέλθετε εἰς τὸν κόσμον μή τις εἴπῃ" οὐκ ἠκούσαμεν : 
‘Therefore Peter says that the Lord said to the 
apostles, ΠῚ then any one of Israel wishes to repent 
and believe through my name on God, his sins 
shall be forgiven him. After twelve years go forth 
into the world, lest any one say, We did not hear.’ 


36. (R. 130; Ag. 15) Apostolic Church - Order, 
χχνι. (Hilgenfeld, NV’ extra Caunonem?, iv. p. 
LIS), προέλεγε “γὰρ ἡμῖν, ὅτε ἐδίδασκεν, ὅτι τὸ ἀσθενὲς 


διὰ τοῦ ἰσχυροῦ σωβήσιται © For he said to us 
before, when he was teaching, That which is weak 
shall be saved through that which is strong.’ 

37. (I. 151; Ag. 26) Uidescalia Syr. ii. 8 (ed. 
Lagarde, p. 14), λέγει yap ἡ γραφή" ἀνὴρ ἀδόκιμος 
ἀπείραστος : " For the Scripture saith, A man is un- 
approved if he be untempted.’ 

Tertullian, de Dapt. xx., ‘ Vigilate et orate, 
inquit, ne incidatis in tentationem. Kt ideo credo 
tentati sunt, quoniam ον οι τοι απὸ, ut appre- 
hensuin Dominum destituerint, ef qui eum eo 
perstiterit et gladio sit usus, ter etiam negaverit. 
Nan et priecesserat dictum : Nemimem mtentatum 
legna culestia consecuturuin? ; ‘Watch and pray, 
he saith, that ye enter not into temptation. And 
so L think they were tempted, because they fell 
asleep, so that they failed the Lord atter his 
arrest; and he who continued with bint and used 
the sword even denied him thice tumes, For the 
saying had also preceded, (hat no one untempted 
should attain to the heavenly realms,’ 

38. (Ht. LOL; Ap. 45) Lom. Clem. iil. 53, ἔτι μὴν 
ἔλεγεν" ἐγώ εἶμι περὶ οὗ Μωυσῆς προεφήτευσεν εἰπών" 
προφήτην εγέμεῖί ὑμῖν κύριος ὁ θεὸς ἡμῶν ἐκ τῶν ἀδελφῶν 
ὑμῶν ὥσπερ καὶ ἐμέ" αὐτοῦ ἀκούετε κατὰ πάντα, ὃς ἂν δὲ 
μὴ ἀκούσῃ τοῦ προφήτου ἐκείνου, ἀποθανεῖται : " More- 
over, he said: [am he concerning whom Moses 
prophesied, saying, A prophet shall the Lord our 
God raise up tor you from your brethren like nnto 
me; hear himoain all things; and whoever shall 
not. hear that prophet, shall die.’ 

30. (Ὁ 86; Ag. 11) Hom. Clem. x. 3, θεοῦ τοῦ 
τὸν οὐρανὸν κτίσαντος Kal THY γὴν καὶ πάντα ἐν αὐτοῖς 
πεποιηκότος, ὡς ἀληθὴς εἴρηκεν ἡμῖν προφήτης : ‘God 
having created the heaven and the οὐ th, and made 
all things therein, as the true Prophet hath told us,’ 

40, (R73 Age 13) Home. Clem. xii. 29, ὁ τῆς 
ἀληθείας προφήτης ἔφη" τὰ ἀγαθὰ ἐλθεῖν δεῖ, μακάριος 
δέ, φησί, δι ob ἔρχεται: ὁμοίως καὶ τὰ κακὰ ἀνάγκη 
ἐλθεῖν, οὐαὶ δὲ δι᾿ οὗ ἔρχεται : ‘The Prophet of truth 
said, Good things must come, but blessed, saith 
he, as he through whom they come; im like 
manner, [t must needs be also that evils come, 
but woe to him through whom they come,’ 

41. (R. 89; Ag. 22) Const. A post. viii. 12, ὁσάκις 
yap ἂν ἐσθίητε τὸν ἄρτυν τοῦτον καὶ τὸ ποτήριον τοῦτο 
πίνητε, τὸν θάνατον τὸν ἐμὸν καταγγέλλετε ἄχρις ἂν 
ἔλθω : ‘Vor us often ΔΒ ye eat. this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do show my death until | come.’ 

oe οἰ o2; Ap. 314) Epiphan. Jfer. xxx. 18, 
ἐν τῷ γοῦν wap’ αὐτοῖς εὐαγγελίῳ κατὰ Ματθαῖον 
ὀνομαζομένῳ, οὐχ ὅλῳ δὲ πληρεστάτῳ, ἀλλὰ νενοθευμένῳ 
καὶ ἠκρωτηριασμένῳ (Ἑβραικὸν δὲ τοῦτο καλουσιν) 
ἐμφύρεται ὅτι ἐγένετό τις ἀνὴρ ὀνόματι ᾿Ἰησοῦς, καὶ 
αὐτὸς ὡς ἐτων τριάκοντα, ὃς ἐξελέξατο ἡμᾶς. καὶ ἐλθὼν 
εἰς Ἱλαφαρναοὺμ εἰσῆλθεν εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν Σίμωνος τοῦ 
ἐπικληθέντος Ἰ]έτρου, καὶ ἀνοίξας τὸ στόμα αὐτοῦ εἶπε" 
παρερχόμενος παρὰ τὴν λίμνην Ἰιβεριάδος ἐξελεξάμην 
᾿Ιωάννην καὶ ᾿Ιάκωβον, υἱοὺς Δεβεδαίου, καὶ Σίμωνα καὶ 
᾿Ανδρέαν καὶ «Φίλιππον καὶ βαρθολομαῖον καὶ Θωμᾶν 
καὶ ᾿Ιάκωβον τὸν τοῦ ᾿Αλφαίου καὶ» Θαδδαῖον καὶ 
Σίμωνα τὸν Δηλωτὴν καὶ ᾿Ιοῦδαν τὸν ᾿Ισκαριώτην καὶ 
σὲ τὸν ΔΙατθαῖον καθεζόμενον ἐπὶ τοῦ τελωνίου ἐκάλεσα, 
καὶ ἠκολούθησάς μοι. ὑμᾶς οὖν βούλομαι εἴναι δεκαδύο 
ἀποστόλους εἰς μαρτύριον τοῦ ᾿Ισμαήλ: ‘In their 
Gospel, called “ according to Matthew,” though 
not fully complete, but falsified and mutilated 
(und they call it ‘‘ the Helnew ἢ), is contaimed the 
following: There came a ce1rtam man, by name 
Jesus, and he was about thirty years old, who 
chose us. And when he had come to Cape:mnaum 
he came into the house of Simon, surnamed Peter, 
and he opened his mouth and said, As I passed 
by the Inke of ‘Tiberias Ε chose John and James, 
sons of Zebedee, and Simon and Andrew and 
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<Philip and Bartholomew and Thomas and James 
the son of Alphirus and> Thaddeus and Simon 
the Zealot, and Judas Tseariot, and [ ealled thee 
Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom, and 
thou didst follow me. You therefore L wish to be 
twelve upostles for a2 witness to Israel,’ 

43. (Rh. 9253 Ap. 6) Epiphan, νι xxx. 16, ὡς 
τὸ wap’ αὐτοῖς (56. τοῖς "KSiwvatus) εὐαγγέλιον καλού- 
μενον περιέχει, ὅτι ἧλθον καταλῦσαι τὰς θυσίας, καὶ ἐὰν 
μὴ παύσησθε τοῦ θύειν, οὐ παύσεται ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἡ, ὀργή : 
‘As their [the Ebionites’] so-called Gospel runs : 
Ι came to destroy the sacrifices, and except ye 
cease trom sacrificing, wiath shall not cease from 
POUL 

44, (Kk 94; Ap. 15) Hippolytus, PAilosoph. v. 7, 
περὶ ἧς διαρρήδην ἐν τῷ κατὰ Owpay ἐπιγραφομένῳ 
εὐαγγελίῳ παραδιδόασι [se. οἱ Ναασσηνοί] λέγοντεν 
οὕτως" ἐμὲ ὁ ζητῶν εὑρήσει ἐν παιδίοις ἀπὸ ἐτῶν ἑπτά" 
ἑκεῖ yap ἐν τῳ τεσσαρεσκαιζεκάτῳ αἰῶνι κριυβόμενος 
φανεροῦμαι : Concerning which in the Gospel in- 
scribed “according to Thomas” they [the Naas- 
senes] have expressly a tradition as follows: He 
that seeketh me shall find me am ehildren from 
seven years old onwards, for there 1 am: manifested, 
thongh hidden in the fourteenth age? 

45. Acta Thomur, vi. (M. It James, Apocrypha 
Anecdota, Second Series), οὕτως yap ἐδιδάχθημεν 
παρὰ τοῦ σωτῆρος λέγοντον᾽ ὁ λυτρούμενος ψυχὰς απὸ 
τών εἰδώλων, οὕτος ἔσται μέγας ἐν τῇ βασιλείᾳ pou: 
‘For thus were we tanght by the Savieur, who 
said, Whose redeemeth souls from idols, he shall 
be preat an my hingdom,’ 

46. (1. 100; Ap. 44) Acta Philippi, xxx. 
(Risch. Acta apost. apocr.), εἶπεν yap μοι ὁ κύριος" 
ἐὰν μὴ ποιήσητε ὑμῶν τὰ κάτω εἰς τὰ ἄνω καὶ τὰ ἀριστερὸ 
εἰς τὰ διξιά, οὐ μὴ εἰσέλθητε εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν μου; “ῸΓ 
the Lord said ἰὼ ime, Except ye make the lower 
τ the upper and the left mito the right, ye shall 
not enter nto my kingdom. 


(5) 47-48) Agrapha from the Mishna,— 

*47. (Ro 152) Aboda Zara 160, lia, ‘The Rabbis 
have the following tradition: When Rabbi Eliezer 
was once tiprisoned for heresy (menauth, ἐν. inelinn- 
tion to the forbidden Chistian religion), he was 
liought before the (Roman) court to be judged. 
The judge said to iim, Does such a mature man 
asx thou oceupy limeelt with such vain. things ? 
Kliezer pola The Judge is just tome. The judge 
thought that Eliezer was speaking of him ; in fact 
he referred to his Father im heaven. ‘Then the 
judge sad, Beeause Pam held by thee to be just, 
thou art acquitted. When Ehezer came home, 
his disciples came to comfort lim, but he would 
necept. no comfort. Then R.'Akiba said to him, 
Pernut me to say to thee something of that which 
thou hast taught me. He answered, Say on. 
Then KR.‘ Akiba said, Perhaps thou hast at some 
time heard a heresy which pleased thee, because 
of which thou wast now about to be uuprisoned for 
heresy. Eliezer replied, ‘Akiba, thou remindest, 
me. 1 was once walking in the upper street of 
Sepphoris ; there I met one of the disciples of 
Jesus of Nazareth, named Jacob of Kephar Se- 
khanya, who said to me, In your law it reads; 
Thou shalt not bring the hire of an harlot inte the 
house of thy God (Dt. 28") ; 18 it lawful that from 
such gifts one should have a diaught-house built. 
for the high priest?) T hnew not what to answe: 
him to this. Then he said to me, Thus taught me 
Jesus of Nazareth: Of the hire of an harlot hath 
she gathered them, and to the hire of an harlot 
shill they return (Mic 17); from filth it came, to 
the place of filth shall it go. ‘This explanation 
leased me, and therefore have 1 been arrested for 
wresy, because I have transgressed the word of 
gees ae Remove thy way far from her (Pr 5°), 
t¢, from heresy.’ 
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48. (R. 117) Shabbath 116a. ὁ, ‘Imma Shalom, 
the wife of R. Eliezer and sister of Rabban Gama- 
hel (it), had a philosopher as a neighbour, who had 
the reputation of never accepting a bbe. ‘They 
wished to make him ridiculous. So Imma brought 
him a golden Jampstand, came before him, and 
said, T wish to be given my share of the family 
estate. The philosopher answered them, Then 
have thy share. But Gamalhel said to lim, We 
have the law: Where there 1s a son, the daughter 
shall not inherit. The philosopher said, Since 
the day when you were driven fiom your country, 
the law of Moses has been done away, and the 
Gospel has been given, in which it reads: Son and 
daughter shall inheit together, The next day 
Gamahel brought to the philosopher a Libyan ass. 
Then the philosopher said to them, [have looked 
at the end of the Gospel ; for it says: T, the Gospel, 
am not come to do away wilh the law of Moses, 
Int Tam come to add to the law of Moses. It 
stands written im the law of Moses: Where there 
is aoson, the daughter shall not inherit. Then 
Ima said to him, May your light shine like the 
Jampstand! But Rabbau Gamalel said, The ass 
is come, and has overturned the lampstand.’ 


(Ff) 49-66. clyrapha from early Chrestian 
Writers.—- . 
49 (R.2; Ag. 2) Clem. Rom. aii. 1f., μάλιστα 


μεμνημένοι τῶν λόγων τοῦ κυρίου *Inoou, os EAdAYTEY 
ὑιδάσκων ἐπιείκειαν καὶ μακμοβυμίαν" οὕτως yap εἶπεν" 

Neate, ἵνα ἐλεηθητε" 

ἀφίετε, ἵνα ἀφεῦῃ ὑμῖν" 

ὡς ποιεῖτε, οὕτω ποιηθήσεται ὑμῖν" 

ὡς διδοτε, οὕτως δοϊήσεται ὑμιν" 

ws κρίνετε, οὕτως κριθήσευ θε" 

ὡς χρηστεύεσί), οὕτως χρηυτευθήσεται ὑμῖν" 

ᾧ μέτρῳ μετρεῖτε, ἐν αὐτῷ μετρηθήσεται ὑμῖν, 

‘Most οὐ all rememberme the words of the Lord 
Jesus which he spake, teaching forbearance and 
long-suflering 3; for thus he spake: Have mercy, 
that ye may receive mercy; forgive, that it may 
he forgiven to you. As ye do, so shall it be done 
to you. As ye give, so shall it be given unto you. 
As ye judge, so shall ye be yudged. As ye show 
kindness, so shall Lilies be showed unto you. 
With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
withal Lo you.’ 

50. (R. 573; Ap. 28) 2 Clem, Rom. iv. 5, διὰ 
τοῦτο, ταῦτα ὑμῶν πρασσόντων», εἶπεν ὁ κύμιος" ἐὰν Fre 
μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ συνηγμένοι ὧν τῷ κόλπῳ pov καὶ μὴ ποιητε τὰς 
ὄντολάς μου, ἀποβαλῷ ὑμῶς καὶ ἐρω ὑμῖν" ὑπάγετε ἀπ᾽ 
ἐμοῦ, οὐκ οἷδα ὑμας πόθεν» ἐστέ, ἐργάται ἀνομίας : " For 
this cause, if ye do these things, the Lord said, 
Though ye be gathered together with me m my 
bosom, and do not my commandments, T wall cast 
you away, and will say unto you, Depart from 
me, 1 know you not whence ye ie, ye workers of 
iniquity.’ 

51. (rh. 149; Ap. 10) 2 Clem. Rom. v. 2-4, λέγει 
yap ὁ κύριος" ἔσεσθε ws ἀρνία cv μέσῳ λύκων. ἀποκριθεὶς 
δὲ ὁ Πέτρος αὐτῷ λέγει" ἐὰν οὖν διασπαράξωσιν οἱ λύκοι 
τὰ ἀρνία, εἶπεν ὁ 'Ἰησοῖς τῷ Πέτρῳ" μὴ φοβείσθωσαν τὰ 
ἀρνία τοὺς λύκους μετὰ τὸ ἀποθανεῖν αὐτά" καὶ ὑμεῖς μὴ 
φοβεῖσυε τοὺς ἀποκτέννοντας ὑμώς καὶ μηδὲν ὑμῖν δυνα- 
μένους ποιεῖν, ἀλλὰ φοβεῖσθε τὸν μετὰ τὸ ἀποθανεῖν ὑμᾶς 
ἔχοντα ἐξουσίαν ψυχῆς καὶ σώματος, τοῦ βαλεῖν els 
ἡέενναν πυρός τ ‘For the Lord saith, Ye shall be as 
lambs in the midst of wolves. But Peter answer- 
ing said unto hun, What, then, 1f the wolves should 
tear the lambs? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not 
the lambs fear the wolves after they are dead ; 
und ye also, fear ye not them that kill you and are 
not wble todo anything to you ; but fear him that, 
after ye are dead, hath power over soul and body, 
to cast them into the Gehenna of fire.’ 

52. (R. 5; Ag. 7) 2 Clem. Rom. viii. 5, λέγει 
γὰρ ὁ κύριος ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳφ᾽ εἰ τὸ μικρὸν οὐκ ἐτηρήσατε, 


aw 
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τὸ μέγα τίς ὑμῖν δώσει ; λέγω yap ὑμῖν ὅτι ὁ πιστὸς ἐν 
ἐλαχίστῳ καὶ ἐν πολλῷ πιστός ἐστιν : ‘For the Lord 
saith in the Gospel, If ye kept not that which is 
little, who shall give unto you that which is great ? 
For I say unto you that he who is faithful in the 
least, is faithful also in much.’ 

δῷ. (RR. 110; Ap. 95) Irenicus, v. 33. 3 £., ‘Quem- 
admodum = presbyteri menunerunt, qui Ioannem 
discrpnlum = Yomim. viderunt, audisse se ab eo, 
quemadmodum de temporibus ilis doecbat Domi- 
nus et dicebat: Venient dies in quibus vine 
nascentur singulee decem millia palmitum haben- 
tes, et in uno palinite dena millia brachiorum, et 
in uno vero palmite (/ege brachio) dena milla 
Nlagelloruam, et in unoquoque flagello dena milla 
botruum, et in unoquogue botro dena millia aci- 
norum, et unumquodqne acinum expressuin dabit 
Vigiutiquinque metretas νη. Et cum = cormm 
apprehenderit aliquis sanctorum botrum, alius 
chunalit: Botrus ego melhor sum, me sume, per 
me Dominum henedte, Similiter et granum tritici 
decem milia spicaram generaturum, eb waamqnam- 
que spieam habituram decem millia gianoruim, et 
wunumquedyue granum quinque ΠΌΣΟΝ. sunilie 
clare mundi: et reliqua autem poma et semina et 
Imi bam secundium congruentian 115 consequentem τ 
et ommia animalia iis cilis utentia, quic a tera 
accipiuntur, paciica et consentanea invicem fier, 
subiecta hominibns cnm omni subiectione. Lieve 
autem et Papias, Joannis anditor, Polycarpi autem 
contubernalis, vetus homo, per scripturam testi- 
monnun perluibet in quarto ibrorum suorum : sunt 
enlin Uli quinque libra conseripti. 

‘Et adiecit dicens: Hae autem credibilia sunt 
eredentibus. = Et Juda, inquit, Jroditore non 
eredente et iInterrogante: Quomodo ergo tales 
geniture a Domino perficientur? dixisse Domi- 
num: Videbunt qui venient in illa.’ 

‘As the elders, who saw John the disciple of 
the Lord, relate that they had heard from him 
hew the Lord used to texch concerning those times, 
and to say: The days will come, in which vines 
shall grow, each having ten thousand shoots, and 
on one shoot ten thousnnd branches, and on one 
branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each twig 
ten thousand clusters, and in each cluster ten 
thousand grapes, and each grape when pressed 
shall yield five-and-twenty measures of wine. And 
when any of the saints shall have taken hold of 
one of their clusters, another shall cry, 1 am a 
better Guster; take me, bless the Lord through me. 
Likewise, also, that a grain of wheat shall produce 
ten thousand heads, and every head shall have 
ten thousand grains, and every grain ten pounds 
of fine flour, bright and clean ; and the other fruits, 
seeds, and the grass sha}] produce in similar pro- 
portions; and all the animals, using these fruils 
which are products of the soil, shall become in 
their tuin peaceable and harmonious, obedient to 
man in all subjection. These things Papas, who 
was a hearer of John and a companion of Polycarp, 
an ancient. worthy, witnesseth in writing mn the 
fonrth of lis books, for there are five books com- 
posed by him. 

‘And he added, saving, But these things are 
credible to them that believe. And when Judas 
the traitor did not believe, and asked, Tfow shall 
such growths be accomplished by the Lord? he 
relates that the Lord said, They shall see, who 
shal) come to these (1imes).’ 

Hippolytus, Comm. in. Danielrm, lib. iv. (ed. 
Dratke, p. 44), τοῦ οὖν κυρίου διηγουμένου rots μαθηταῖς 
περὶ τῆς μελλούσης τῶν ἁγίων βασιλείας ws εἴη ἔνδοξΐος 
καὶ θαυμαστή, καταπλαγεὶς ὁ Ἰούδας ἐπὶ τοῖς λεγομένοις 
ἔφη" καὶ τίς ἄρα ὄψεται ταῦτα : ὁ δὲ κύριος ἔφη" ταῦτα 
ὄψονται οἱ ἄξιοι γινόμενοι - "80 when the Lord told 
the disciples about the coming kingdom of the 
saints, how it was glorious and marvellous, Judas, 
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amazed at what was spoken, said, And who then 
shall see these things? And the Lord replied, 
These things shall they see who become worthy.’ 

54. (It. 88; Ag. 21) Justin Martyr, Dial. xxxv., 
εἶπε yap" πολλοὶ ἐλεύσονται ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνόματί μου, ἔξωθεν 
ἐνδεδυμένοι δέρματα προβάτων, ἔσωθεν δέ εἰσι λύκοι 
dpray:s* καί" ἔσονται σχίσματα καὶ αἱρέσεις : ‘For he 
said, Many shall come in my name, clad without 
In sheepskins, but within they are ravening 
wolves; and, ‘There shall be schisms and heresies,’ 
Cf. Didascalua Syr. vi. 5 (ed. Lagarde, p. 99, 1. 9). 

*55. (R. 142; Ag. 39) Justin Martyr, Dread. xivii., 
διὸ καὶ ὁ ἡμέτερος xuptos "Inoots Χριστὸς evrev‘ ἐν ols ἂν 
ὑμᾶς καταλάβω, ἐν τούτοις καὶ κρινῶ : ‘Wherefore also 
our Lord Jesus Christ said, In whatsoever things | 
apyehend you, in those T shall judge you.’ 

56. (Πὰν 91; Ag. 51) Justan Martyr, Apol. i. 15, 
εἶπε δὲ οὕτως" οὐκ Ἦλθον καλέσαι δικαίους, ἀλλ᾽ ἁμαρτω- 
λοὺς εἰς μετάνοιαν" θέλει γὰρ ὁ πατὴρ ὁ οὐράνιος τὴν 
μετάνοιαν τοῦ ἁμαρτωλοῦ ἢ τὴν κόλασιν αὐτοῦ : ‘And 
he said this, 8. not toe call righteous but 
sinners tO repentance; tor the heavenly Father 
desireth the sinner’s repentance rather than his 
punishment.’ 

“57. (R. 143; Ag. 41) Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 
24, 158 (Potter, 416), αἰτεῖσθε yip, φησί, τὰ μεγάλα, 
καὶ τὰ papa ὑμῖν προστεθήσεται. 

Ongen, de Orat. il, τὸ μὲν ὃ δεῖ" αἰτεῖτε τὰ μεγάλα, 
καὶ τὰ μικρὰ ὑμῖν προστεθήσεται, καί" αἰτεῖτε τὰ ἐπου- 
pda, καὶ τὰ ἐπίγεια ὑμῖν προστεθήσεται - “Τα, which 
is needful : Ask for the great things, and the sinall 
shall be added to vou ; and, Ask for the heavenly 
things, and the earthly shall be added to you.’ 

δ. (It. 1443 Ag. 43) Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 28. 
177 (Potter, 425), εἰκότως dpa καὶ ἡ γραφή, τοιούτους 
τινὰς ἡμᾶς διαλεκτικοὺς οὕτως ἐθέλουσα γενέσθαι, παραι- 
νεῖ" γίνεσθε δὲ δόκιμοι τραπεζῖται, τὰ μὲν ἀποδοκιμά- 
ζοντες, τὸ δὲ καλὸν κατέχοντες : ‘Luvhtly, therefore, 
the Scripture also, in its desire to make us such 
dialecticians, exhorts us, Be approved money- 
changers, disapproving some things, but holding 
fast that which 1s good.’ 

Cf. Orig. tn Joh. tom. xix. (τηρούντων τὴν ἐντολὴν 
Ἰησοῦ λέγουσαν" δόκιμοι Tpames trae γίνεσθε) ; Apelles 
ap, Mpiphan, Maer. xliv. Ὡς Didasealut Syr. ti. 36 
(ed. Lagaide, p. 42); Listes Sophia, p, 353 (Lat. 
p. 220); Hom. Clem, ii. 51. 

δι, (ἢ. 87; Ag. 17) Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 10, 64 
(Potter, G84), λέγει yap ὁ προφήτην" παραβολὴν κυρίου 
τίς νοήσει εἰ μὴ σοφὸς καὶ ἐπιστήμων καὶ ἀγαπῶν τὸν 
αὔριον αὑτοῦ ; ἐπὶ ὁλιγων ἐστὶ ταῦτα χωρῆσαι, οὐ γὰρ 
φθονῶν, φησί, παρήγγειλεν ὁ κύριος ἐν τινι εὐαγγελίῳ" 
μυστήριον ἐμὸν ἐμοὶ καὶ τοῖς υἱοῖς τοῦ οἴκου pov: " For the 
Prophet saith, Who shall know the parable of the 
Lond except the wise and understanding and that 
loveth Ins Lord? It belongeth to a few only to 
receive these things, For not grudgingly, he 
saith. did the Lord declare in a certain Gospel, My 
inystery is for me and for the sons of my house.’ 

60. (RR. 107; Ap. 53) Clem. Alex. Strom. iii, 15. 
97 (Potter, 555), πάλιν ὁ κύριός φησιν" ὁ γήμας μὴ 
ἐκβαλλέτω καὶ ὁ μὴ γήμας μὴ γαμείτω" ὁ κατὰ πρό- 
θεσιν εὐνουχίας ὁμολογήσας μὴ γῆμαι ἄγαμος διαμενέτω : 
‘Again the Lord saith, Let him that is married 
not put away, and let. jim that is uumarried marry 
not: let him that with purpose of celibacy hath 
promised not to marry remain unmarried,’ 

61. (It. 120; Ag. 8) Clem. Alex. Ezcerpta ex 
Theodoto, ii. (Potter, 957), διὰ τοῦτο λέγει ὁ σωτήρ" 
σώζου σὺ καὶ ἣ ψυχή cov: *Therefore the Saviour 
sulth, Be saved, thou and thy soul,’ 

62. (R. 128; Ag. 5) Origen, 110}. in Jeremiam, 
xx. 8, ‘Legi alicubi quasi Salvatore dicente, ct 
quero sive quis personam figuravit Salvatoris, 
sive in memoriam adduxit, an verum sit hoe quod 
dictum est. Ait autem ipse Salvator: Qui iuxta 
me est, juxta ignem est; qui longe est a me, longe 
est ἃ regno’: “1 have read somewhere what pur- 
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ports to be an utterance of the Saviour, and J | 


uery (equally if some one put it into the mouth of 
the Saviour, or if some one remembered it) whether 
that is true which is said. But the Saviour himself 
saith, He who is near me is near the fire; he who 
is far from me is far from the kingdom.’ 

63. (Rh. 90; Ag. 3860) de montibus Sina et Sion, 
xlii., ‘Tpso (se, Domino) nos instruente et monente 
in epistula Johannis discipuli sui ad populum : Its 
me in vohis videte, quomedo quis vestrum se videt 
in aquam aut in speculum’: ‘He himself mstruct- 
ing and waning us in the Epistle of John his 
disciple to the people: Ye see me in yourselves, 
us one of you sees huusell in water er τοι. 

61. (i 85; Ag. 3) Kpiphan. d/ar. Ixxx. δ, ἄξιος 
γὰρ ὁ ἐργάτης τοῦ μισθοῦ αὐτοῦ" καί ἀρκετὸν Tw Ep ayo- 
μένῳ ἢ τροφὴ αὐτοῦ : ‘Vor the Jabourer is worthy 
of his hire ; and, Sufficient. for the labourer is lus 
nuiintenanee,’ 

65. (IN. 125) Augustine, Contra adversarium legis 
el prophetarum, αν 4. 14, ‘Sed apostolis, τυ, 
Dominus noster  interrovantibns de Tudiweorum 
rophetis quid κοίτα deberet, qui de adventu eis 
aliquid ceciisse in μοι αι putabantur, com- 
motus talia eos ctium mune sentue, respondit : 
Dimisistis vivum qui ante vos est οὐ de mortuis 
fabulanmini Quid miram (quandoquidem hoe testi 
monium de scriptus nesero quibus apoeryphis 
eee si de qrophetis Dei tala contmnxerunt 
το, quioeasdem litferas non aceipiunt 2’ 
‘But (he says) when the apostles asked our Lord 
what ought fo be thoucht about the prophets of 
the Jews, who were beheved force to have 
prophesied his comine, he, angry that they even 
now had such thoughts, answered, You have sent 
away the living who is before you, and prate about. 
dead men What wonder, seeing he has brought 
out this quotation from some apocryphal serip- 
tures, if hereties who do not aceept the same 
Writings, have invented such things about the 
prophets of God τ᾽ 

66. (hk. OF Ap 24) Ephr Syr. Evang. cone. 
expos (ed. Mosaneer, p 203), ‘Quod autem tum- 
batus est consonat cum eo, quod dpat. Quamdin 
vobiscum ero et voliseuns loquar’? et. allo Toco - 
Taedet me de generatione ista. Probaverunt me, 
ait, decies, ln widen: vicies et decies decies’? τ * Now 
that he was distressed agrees with what he said, 
How long shall tbe with you and speak with you ? 
and in another place, Lam weary of this genera- 
tion, They proved me, he said, ten times, but 
these twenty times and ten times ten times.’ 


(g) For extunples of unauthentic Agrapha from 
very late sources, see Ropes, Sprache Jesu, pp. 111, 
116, 120, 15}. 


(hk) Agqrapha from Mohimoncdan sources, ~The 
followme 4s Agrapha from Mohammedan sources 
were published by Prot. D.S > Margohouth in the 
Kicposttory Tunes, Nov., Dec. 1898, Jan. 1894, pp. 
59, 107. 177 L. 

1, Castalani, Commentary on Dulhhert, α, 168, 
‘Jesus asked Gabel when the hour (ee. the day 
of judgement) was to come? Gabriel answered, He 
whom thou askhest) knuws no better than he who 
asks.’ 

2. dakut’s Geographical Leriron, ἃ, 1, ‘Jesus 
said, The world is a place of transition, full of 
examples; be plgrims therem, and take warnine 
hy the traces of those that have gone before.’ 

3. Badawi, Commentary on the Woran, p. 7), 
ed. Constantinop., ‘Jesus said, Be in the midst, 
yet. walk on one side ’ 

4. Zamakhshari, Commentary on the Koran, yp 
986, ‘In the sermons of Jesus, son of Mary, it as 
Written, Beware how ye sit: with sinners.’ 

δ. Lil-Mustatraf, etc., i. p. 20, ‘Jesus said, I 
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have treated the leprous and the blind, and have 
cured them; but wien I have treated the fool, I 
have failed to cure him.’ 

6. bl-Hadaik El-Wardiyyah, i. p. 27, ‘God re- 
vealed unto Jesus, Command the children of Israel 
that they enter not my house save with pure 
hearts, and humble eyes, and clean hands; for I 
will not answer any one of them against whom 
any has a complaint.’ 

The following are from El-Ghazzali, Revival of 
the Relaquous Scrences :— 

7. 1. 8, ‘Jesus said, Whoso knows and does and 
teaches, shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven.’ 

8 i. 26, ‘Jesus said, Trees are many, yet not all 
of them bear fruit; and fruits ale many, yet not 
all of them are fit for food ; and sciences are many, 
but not all of them are profitable.’ 

9, 1. 30, ‘Jesus said, Commit not wisdom to those 
who are not. meet for it, lest ye harm 1t; and with- 
hold it, not from them that ale meet for it, lest ye 
ham them. De like a gentle physician, who puts 
the remedy on the diseased spot.’ According to 
another version: ‘Whoso commits wisdom to them 
that are not meet for it, is a fuel; and whose with- 
holds st from them that are meet for it, Is an evil- 
doer, Wisdom has rights, and rightful owners ; 
and give each Ins due.’ 

10 i 49, ‘desus said, Evil disciples are like a 
rock that has fallen at the mouth of a brook ; it 
does not drink the water, neither does 1t let the 
water flow to the fields, And they are like the 
conduit of a latrina which is plastered outside, and 
foul inside; or like graves, the outside of which is 
decorated, white within are dead men’s bones.’ 

111 50, ‘Jesus said, How can he be a disciple 
who, when his journey is unto the next world, 
mithes for the things of tlis world? How can he 
be a disciple who seeks for words mn order to com- 
manteate by them, not to act according to them?’ 

1. i. 52, “God said unto Jesus, Exhort thyself, 
and if thou hast profited by the exhortation, then 
exhort others; otherwise be ashamed before me.’ 

131.177, ‘Jesus said, If a» man send away a 
hbegear empty from his house, the angels will not 
visit. that house for seven nights.’ 

M4. 1 217, Preyer of Jesus Ὁ God, 1 am this 
morning unable to ward off what 1 would not, or 
to obtain what. T would. The power is m another’s 
hands To am bound by my works, and there is 
none s0 poor that 15. poorer than 1. O God, make 
not mine enemy to rejoice over me, nor my frend 
to grieve over me; make not my trouble to be im 
the matter of my faith; make not the wold my 
chief care; and give not the power over me to him 
who will not pily me.’ 

15. 11. 110, ‘God revealed to Jesus, Though thou 
shouldst worship with the devotion of the inhabit- 
ants of the heaven and the earth, but ladst not 
love in God and hate in God, it would avail thee 
nothing.’ 

1G. ἃ 110, ‘Jesus said, Make yourselves he- 
loved of God by hating the evil-doers. Bring 
yourselves nearer to Giod by removing far from 
them; and seek God’s favour by their displeasure. 
They said, O Spirit of God, then with whom shall 
we converse? Then He said, Converse with those 
whose presence will remind you of God, whose 
words will anerease your works, and whose works 
will make you desire the next world.’ 

17. ii. 134, ‘Jesus said to the eel How 
would you do if you saw your brother sleeping, 
and the wind had lifted up his garment? They 
sud, We should cover him up. He said, Nay, 
ve would wneover him. They said, God forbid t 
Who would do this" He said, One of you who 
heais a word concerning his brother, and adds to 
it, and relutes it with additions.’ 


od 
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IS. in. 154, ‘They say that there was no form 
of address Jesus loved better to hear than ‘‘ Poor 
man”? 

19, ii. 168, ‘When Jesus was asked, How art 
thou this morning? he would answer, Unahle to 
forestall what J hope, or to put off what 1 fear, 
bound by my works, with all my good in another’s 
hand. ‘There is no poor man poorer than I.’ 

20. iii, 25, ‘Satan, the accursed, appeared to 
Jesus, and sail unto him, Say, there i» no God 
but God. He said, It 1s a trne saying, but 1 
will not say 1t at thy invitation.’ 

21. iii. 28, ‘When Jesus was born, the demons 
came to Satan, and sud, The idols have been 
overturned. He said, This is a mere accident. that 
has occurred ; heep stall. Then he flew till he had 
gone over both hemispheres, and found nothing. 
Alter that he found Jesus the son of Mary already 
horn, with the angels surrounding him. He re- 
turned to the demons, and said, A prophet Wiis 
horn yesterday ; no woman ever conceived οἱ bare 
a child without my presence save thisone, Hope 
not, therefore, that the idols will be worshipped 
after this mght, so attack mankind through haste 
and thoughtlessness,’ 

22, an. 28, ‘Jesus Jay down one day with his 
head upon a stone. Satan, passing by, said, O 
Jesus, thon art fond of this world. So he took 
the stone and east it from under los head, saying, 
This be thine together with the world.’ 

23. i. 52, ‘Jesus was asked, Who tanght thee? 
He answered, No one taught me. TP saw that. the 
wnorance of the fool was a shame, and 1 avoided 
it.’ 

24, 11. 52, § Jesus said Blessed is he who aban- 
dons a mesent pleasure for the sake of a promised 
(reward) which ts absent and unseen ἢ 

25 un 65, Sdests said, O company of apostles, 
make hungry your livers, and bare your bodies ; 
pethaps then your hearts may see God.’ 

YG. 1. 67, Τὸ is related how Jesus remained 
siaty days addressing lis Lord, without cating. 
Then the thoneht ot biead came into his mund, 
and his communion wis interrupted, and he saw 
a loaf set betore hime | Then he sat down and 
wept over the Joss of dus communion, when he be- 
held an old man close to him, Jesus sard unto him, 
Cod bless thee, thou saint of God!) Pray to God 
jor me, for Twas in an ecstasy when the thought. 
of bread entered mry iid, and the cestasy was 
interrupted. The old iman said, O God, if thou 
Lnowest that the thought of bread came into my 
nind since 1 knew thee, then forgive me not. 
Nay, when it was before me, I would eat it with- 
out thoucht οἱ rcflexion.’ 

27. ili. 81, ‘Jesus said, Beware of planees; for 
they plant passion in the heart, and that is a 
sufficient temptation.’ 

28. ili. 87, ‘Jesus was asked by some men to 
guide them to some course whereby they might 
enter) Paradise. He said, Speak not at all. 
They said, We cannot do this, He said, Then 
only say what is good.’ 

20. iif. 87, ‘Jesus said, Devotion is of ten parts. 
Nine of them consist. in silenee, and one in solitude.’ 

30, ii. 92, ‘Jesus sid, Whosoever lies much, 
loses his beauty ; and whosoever wrangles with 
others, loses his honour; and whosoever is much 
troubled, sickens in his body; and whosvever 1s 
evilly disposed, tortures himselt.’ 

$1. ui. O41, ‘Jesus, passing by a swine, said to it, 
(fo in peace. They said, O Spirit of God, sayest 
thou so to a swine? He answered, I would not 
gxecustom my tonue to evil.’ 

32. li. 107, ‘Jesus said, One of the greatest. of 
sins in God’s eyes is that a man should say God 
knows what he knows not.’ 

33. ti. 108, ‘Malik, son of Dinar, said, Jesus 
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one day walked with lus apostles, and they passed 
by the carcass of a dog. The apostles said, How 
foul is the smell of this dog! But Jesus said, How 
white are its teeth 1 

34. ni, 181, ‘Chiist passed by certain of the 
Jews, who spake evil to him; but he spake good 
to them in return. It was said to him, Veril 
these speak ill unto thee, and dost thou speak 
good? He said, Kach gives out of his store.’ 

35. 111. 151, ‘Jesus said, Take not the world for 
your Jord, lest it take you for its slaves. Lay up 
your treasure with Him who will not waste it,’ 
ete. 

36. ii. 151, ‘Jesus said, Ye company of apostles, 
verily TE have overthrown the world upon her face 
for you; raise he: not upatter me. Tt is a mark 
of the foulness of this world that God 1s disobeyed 
therein, and that the future world cannot be at- 
tained save by abandonment of this; pass then 
thhouch this world, and linger not there; and 
hnow that the root. of every sin is love of the 
world, Otten does the pleasure of an hour bestow 
on him that enjoys it long pain’ 

oj. in, 151, ‘He said again, [have laid the world 
low tor you, and ye are seated upon its bach. Let 
not hings and women dispute with you the posses- 
sion of it. Dispute not the world with hings, for 
they will not offer you what you have abandoned 
and then world; but) guard against women by 
fasting and prayer.’ 

38 iti. 151, ‘He said again, The world seeks and 
is sought Tf woman seeks the next world, this 
world seeks him (ill he obtam therem his full sus- 
tenance; but if aman seeks this world, the next 
world seeks him tall death comes and takes lim 
by the throat,’ 

ov a 152, “Jesus suid, The love of this world 
and of the nest cannot agree in a believer's heart, 
even as tue and water cannot agree in a single 
Versel ἢ 

40. in. 158, ‘Jesus being asked, Why dost thou 
not take a house to shelter thee Ὁ said, The rags of 
those that were before us are good enough for us’ 

{τα 143, «ft as recorded that one day deaus 
was sore troubled by the 1am and thunder and 
hehtning, and began to seck a shelter. This eye 
tell npon a tent hard by ; but when he came there, 
finding a woman inside, he turned away from it. 
Then he noticed a cave ina mountain; but when 
he came thithes, there was a lion there. Layimge 
lus hand upon the hon, he sud, My God, Thou 
hast given each thing a resting place, but to me 
thou has given none! Then God revealed to hin, 
Thy restine-place is in the abode of my mercy : 
thet Tmay wed thee on the day of judement ... 
and make thy bridal feast four thousand years, of 
Which cach day is hike a jifetime in this present 
world ; and that T may command a herald to pro- 
claim, Where are they that fast. in this world? 
Come to the bridal feast of Jesus, who fasted in 
this world 1 

42. ni. 153, ‘Jesus said, Woe unto him who hath 
this wold, seeing that he must die and leave it, 
and all thatoas an 10 It deceives him, yet he 
trusts init; he relies upon it, and it betrays him, 
Woe unto them that are deceived! When they 
shall be shown what they loathe, and shall be 
abandoned by what they love ; and shall be over- 
taken by that wherewith they are threatened ! 
Woe unto him whose care is the world, and whose 
work is sin: seeing that one day he shall be dis- 
graced by his sin.’ 

43. ili, 153, ‘Jesus said, Who is it that builds 
upon the waves of the sea? Such is the world ; 
take it. not for your resting-place.’ 

44. 111. 158, ‘Some said to Jesus, Teach us some 
doetaine for which God will love us. Jesus said, 
Hate the world, and God will love you.’ 
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45. ii. 14, “Jesus said, Ye company of apostles, 
be satisfied with a humble portion in tlis world, 
so your faith be whole; even as the people of this 
world are satasiied with a humble portion in faith, 
80 this world be secured to them.’ 

46. ili. 154, ‘Jesus said, O thou that seckest this 
world to du charity, to abandon it were more chun- 
table.’ 

47. iii. 159, ‘Jesus used to say, My condiment is 
hunger, my inner garment fear, and my outer par- 
ment wool, T warm myself in winter in the sin; 
my candle is the moon; my mounts are my feet ; 
my food and dainties are the fruits of the earth ; 
neither at eventide nor in the morning have | 
aucht in my possession, yet no one on earth is 
nicher than [7 

48, iii. 16), ‘The world was revealed unto Jesus 
in the form of an old woman wifh broken teeth, 
with all sorts of ornaments upon her. He said to 
her, How many husbands hast thou had?) She 
raid, 1 cannot count them, He said, Hast thou 
survived them all, or did they all divorce thee? 
She said, Nay, | have slain them all. Jesus said, 
Woe unto thy remaining husbands! Why do they 
not take warning by thy forme: husbands? ‘Thou 
hast destioyed them one after another, and yet 
they are not on then σα against thee.’ 

The following two Sayings are quoted by Levinns 
Warnernus, πὶ notes to his Ceaturue proverbrorim 
Perswrorum, ἴα! Batav. 1644, p. 901. (see Fab- 
ricius, Cod apoer, NT ude p. 9941.} πὸ 

49. ‘Jesus, son of Mary (to whom be peace), 

aid, Whoso craves wealth is ihe a oman who 

drinks sen-water > the more he diinks, the more 
he nereases his ὑπ οἱ, and he ceases not to dink 
until he perishes.’ 

50. {Jesns, son of Mary, said to John, son of 
Zacharias, ΠῚ any one im spenking of thee says the 
truth, prause God; if he utters a lie, praise God 
still more, for thereby shall thy treasure be in- 
ereased im the lst of thy works, and that withont 
any Jabour of thine, that is, his good works are 
carried to thy list.’ 

Finally, we have the following Saying :— 

5]. Worn, Sur, 5 fin., “Remember, when the 
apostles said, O Jesus, Son of Mary, is thy Lord able 
to cause a table to descend unto us from heaven? 
he answered, Fear God, if ye be true believers. 
They said, We desite to eat thereof, and that our 
hearts may rest at ease; and that. we may know 
that thou hast told us the truth; and that we may 
he witnesses thereof. Jesus, the son of Mary, 
said, QO God our Lord, cause a table to deseend 
unto us from heaven, that the day of its descent 
may become a festival-day unto us, unto the first. 
of us, and unto the lust of us; and a sign from 
thee; and do thou provide food for us, for thou 
ait. the best) provider. God said, Verily 1 will 
cause it to descend unto you; Int whoever among 
you shall dishelieve hereafter, [will surely punish 
him with punishment wherewith £ will not punish 
any other creature.’ 

Lryieratorne —Much of the material relating to the Agrapha 
was collected by the older editors of Patiistic texte Fspeerailly 
the notes of Coteher (ὦ ἐκ apostolic’, Antwerp, 1095, deele- 
se Graeew® monmnenta, Pars, 10707-S6) have been quarries of 
erudition for later workers. In recent years important con- 
tributions have been made by Anger (Synopsis Aeanaeliorum, 
Leypag, 1509); Unleentild (NT extra Canonem Leceptum ®, 
TLeiprig, 1881); and Zahn (Geseh. αἰ. neutest’: Kanons, 1995-9”), 
ay well as by the waiters who have discussed (he frarments 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews (notably Nicholson, 
Handmann, Zahn). Collections of Agrapha have been tre- 
quently made since those of Grabe (in his Syreilequum, Orford, 
1698) and Fabricius (in hrs Codex apocr. Δ 7, Uamburg, 1705) 
Ste, among others, R. Wofmanun, Leben Jest nach den A poh ry 
phen, ISL; Weateatt, Zatroduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
Appendin GO, 1860, 81s0t; J. T Dodd, δα. Aserthed to Our 
Lod, Oxford, i874, Sehaff, fivstory of the Christuen Church, 
your, Iss’, pp 162-7, Nestle, NV supplementiom, Lermpzig, 18%, 
PP Ν0 057 Preupschen, Antidegomena, 1901, pp. 48-47, Last. , 
εἷ, de Q. Donchoe, Apoo yphal and Legendary Life of Christ, 


Resch brings together a vast amount of material relat- 
nz to the whole subject, and uses the Acrapha ag a leading 
anrument for his theory (founded on that of 3, Weiss) of 


1905 


tue ongin of the Synoptic Gospels. He holds to an original 
Gospel, called m ancient times τὰ Acyim, and composed in 
Hebrew by Matthew shortly after the death of Christ. Thia 
ducnment is supposed to have been the main source of the 
three Synoptic Gospels (ts matter constituting four-fifths 
of Matthew, three-fourths of Luke, and two-thuds of Mark), 
to have been used by St. Paul and St. John, and to have 
been known fer manv centuries to the writers of the Church, 
From it are derived the Agrapha, and to varying translations 
of 1f are due not only the variations of the Synoptic Evangelists, 
but-also many of the countless teatual variants in the Gospels, 
especially those of the ‘Western Text,’ as preserved both in 
MSS and in Patristic quotations. A reconstruction of the 
‘Logia’ 1s attempted in Resch, Die Legua Jesu nach dem 
guicchischen und hebraischen Text avederhergestellt, Wut, Bee 
also hia ‘Aussercanomische Paralleltexte χὰ den Ev angelien’ 
(TUS 1-5), 1898-00, 

Reseh’s contaution that 76 Agrapha are probably genuine 
Sayines of Jesus would, if accepted, turmsh some reason for 
supposing a single common souree of such material In fact, 
however, most of Resch’s Agrapha do not. commend themst lves 
te other scholars as probably genuine; and his solution of the 
Synoptic Problem his been generally rejected, See J 1]. 
Ropes, ‘Die Spruche Jesu die ain den kanonmschen Evangelron 
meht uberhetert smd oeme kritasche Bearbertung des von 
3, Alfred Resch pesammelHen Materials’ (7U ai Ὁ). 1806. 
For eriticism of Res: h’s views, see uso Julicher in TALZ, 1800, 
cal τὸς Chinch Quarterly θεν, Oct 100, pp 1-2b3 
Knowling, Wilness of the Epistles, is02, Rahlfs in TALZ, 1893, 
col. 877f.; C © Το γον in «771, Oet 1899, pp. GOS TO 

Blomfield Jackson (/wentu fine Ayrapha, annotated, London, 
SPC BK. 1900) oNters sensible and infer stang diseussions, with 
some fresh illustrative materinl. More complete notices of 
literature in Resch, Aqrapha, and Ropes, Agrache Jesu, 

On the Osyrhynehus ‘Sayings of Our Lord,’ see the edétio 
princeps, Gronfcll and Hunt, AOVTA THCOY, Sayimas of Our 
Lerd, London, IS07, Lock and Sanday, Tico Lectures on the 
‘Says of Jesus, Oxford, set (with full bibliography): 
Grentell and Hunt, Zhe Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, pl τὸν, 1898, pp. 
13 

On the Sayings from the Talmud, see Laible, Jesus Christua 
tm Thadmed, WO) (Tne tr by Streune, 1803); and Laterature 
given in Ropes, Sprache Jesu, pp. 11h, 101. 

On the Sayvines of Jesus yp Mohammedan writers, see J. A. 
Falainus, Coder apoer NT, in., Uamburg, F719, pp 34-73 
Jerenuah Jones, δ᾽ απ lull Method of Setthng the (πομπῇ 
Authority of the NT, α΄, Oxford, 17)8, pp 441 71, Ro Hotmann, 
Leben Jesu nach do Apokryphen, Usht, ppm, Pe Ss Mar. 
gohouth in darpository Tunes, vol. v. pp. 69, 10, 1771, Now, 
Dec, 1893, Jan. 16915; W. Lock in dfrpositor, 40}. ser. vol 1x. 


pp. 97-09, 1804. J. H. Ropns. 


PAPYRI.—The manner in which papyrus was 
used as writine-material im the ancient world, the 
dates of its adoption and abandonment, and the 
counties In whieh it was cmploved, have been 
deseribed in vol. iv. of this Dnetionnry (art. 
Wrirtnc). The object of the present article is 
to show what actual writines on papyrus, bearing 
upon the study of the Bible, live come down to 
us, and what hind of information is to be derived 
from them. 

i, Tak Discovenres oF Paryrt.— The first 
papyrus rolls te be bronght to Jight were the 

roduet of the excavations on the site of Hereu- 
aneum in the middle of the sth century. [ἢ 
1752 a small room was discovered, whieh proved to 
be a brary; and on the shelves round its walls 
were found several lhnndieds of rolls, ealemed to the 
semblance of cinders by the eruption of Vesnvins, 
which buried the town in A.D 79. These, how- 
ever, When patiently unrolled and deciphered, were 
found to contain plilosoplieal treatises of the Epi- 
emean school, and do not concern us herve. ATI 
other papyri that have hitherlo come to heht are 
derived fiom Egypt, where ajJone the conditions of 
501} and climate are suchas to admit of the pre- 
servation of so perishable a material, The dita 
of the first discovery of papyill in Evypt is 1778, 
When a collection of rolls was discovered by 
felaheen, probably in the Fayum; Int, since no 
purchaser was miunediatcly forthcoming, all were 
destroyed but one, now in the Museum at Naples, 
contanune a list of labourers in the reign of Com- 
modus, For ἃ century after this date discoveries 
were merely spontulic, thoneh some important 
literary papyri were among the fruits of them. 
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The thst find upon a large seale was made in 1877, 
on the site of the city of Arsinoe, in the Fayum, 
fiom which several thousand papyri (nearly all 
fragmentary) were derived, most of which are now 
at Vienna. With this event the modern period of 
petpyrus cascovery begins, and the quarter of a 
century that has elapsed since that date has wit- 
nessed an ever-increasing Hood of papyri, partly 
due to the systematic searches of European ex- 
plorers, and partly to the irregular zeal of the 
natives, The principal localities trom whieh papyi 
have been dtawn are the Fayum, a detached pio- 
vinee lying to the west of the Nile in Central 
Feypt, and the neighbourhoods of the towns of 
Ovythynchus,  Efermopolis, Teracleopolis, and 
Thebes. ‘They are found in the 1ubbish-heaps 
of buried towns or vuilagves, in the eartonnage of 
Tatmmy-eases of the Ptolemaic period (in which 
lavers of papyrus, covered with plaster, took the 
place of wood), and in cemeteries 3 one remiathable 
discovers (by Messts Grenfell and Hunt, on the 
site of the euncent Pebtunis) being that of a ceme- 
tary of erocoddes, iu which the animals were found 
wiapped im rolls of papyrus, while other rolls had 
heen stuffed imside them. here are now tens, 
or even hundreds, of thousands of papyri (the 
majorly, no doubl, being mere fragments) in the 
possession Of the musemme and learned societies of 
Europe, many of which have not yet been un- 
tolled or deciphered. Some of these ae literary 
works, rehes of the books which once cueulated 
atone the educated classes, native or foreign, of 
Leypt; but the vast majomty consists of non- 
Inerary documents, including offidial and = com- 
mercial papers of all descriptions (census τ rolls, 
tax -reeisters, recerpts, petitions, sales, leases, 
lonms, ete jas wellbas private letters and accounts. 
Its tiem these that some of the most mstruective 
mnfenials for our present pu pose are ΟΠ πιο, 

no ΠΑΝ PAPYRI— ‘Phe papyri ot which we 
have cluetly to speak are Gicek, belonging to the 
period aiter the conquest of Heypt by Alexander 
and the establishment of the Ptolemmue dynasty. 
But in addition to these some mention must be 
niude of papyirin the ancient Eeyptian language, 
which precede the Greek period or comerde with the 
eather: part ΟἹ ats and in the Jater Mes ptian dan- 
guage, commonly known as Coptic, which comede 
with the latter part of the Greek period and con- 
finue after the practieal disappearinee of Gieek, 
Ancient Keyptian papyit have only an indiect 
beaiine apon the study of the Bible. Coneurtently 
with the monuments of stone, Chey give us records 
of the lustory οἱ Eeypt, with which that of the 
Hebrews is in contact im so many places; while 
muuny of them contain copies of the Book of the 
Dead, the pumeipal document. of the Keyptian 
lehieion, with whieh the Israelites may possibly 
have become acquiunted te some extent through 
their intercourse with them nerhbours.  Phese 
we written in Aierogluphers, the earliest form of 
Writing poactised in HMeypt. Two other forms 
were successively developed from it—the Aueratic 
and the demote, Mheratie papy are reletively 
ecarce, and contain nothing to our purpose; de- 
motic are very difficult to translate, and are mostly 
of the nature of business documents or stories. 
One document of the Jatter class, written about. 
the end of the Ist cent., has been held to show 
certaim resemblances to the narnative of | the 
Nativity of our Lord; but the resemblance is, in 
truth, very sheht and unessential (Griffith, Stories 
of the Miyh Priests of Memphis, 1600, pp. 43, 44). 
Qn the whole, therefore, the later Egyptian papyri 
conta little that concerns the Inbal student as 
such, 

i, HEBREW Papyrr- Tf papyrus was used in 
Palestme at all as writing material (ace art. 
é EXTRA VOL.—2? 
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WriITING, Lc. § it), no specimens of if could be 
expected to survive in that eountry ; and even in 
Alexandria, where the colony of learned Jews no 
doubt possessed copies of the Hebrew Seriptures 
on papyius, the soil is too damp to admit of their 
preservation. Consequently it is not surprising 
that, up toa very recent date, no Hebrew papyius 
was hnown to exist. The 1150 publication (coutain- 
ing frazments of prayers and business documents, 
from papyit in the Berlin Museum) was made hy 
Steinsehneider m ISTO; but these are not eather 
then the 7th century. Portions of a liturgical 
papyrus-codex, assigned to the 9th cent., are in 
the Camlnidge University Library, and there are 
a few ftiaements at Oxford and Vienna. [ὩΣ 
carher and more valuable than these is a fraement 
acquired in 102 by Mr. Wed. Nash, and by him 
presented to the Cambridge University Library. 
It is assigned on paleoumphical grounds to the 
Yad cent. affer Chiist, though the materials for 
commpatison (consisting mainly of inseriptions) are 
very seanty. Τὺ contains the Ten) Command- 
ments and the commencement of the Shen’ 
(Dt G4), in a text diflering markedly from the 
Massoretic. ‘The Decalogue is in a form nearer to 
Dt 5°"! than to Ex 2097 The Sixth and Seventh 
Commandments are transposed, as in Cod. 1 and 
in Lk 18% The Shear’ immediately follows the 
Decalovue, but has the introductory words, ‘These 
are the statutes and the judgments which Moses 
commanded the children of Istacl, when they 
came out of the land of Evypt,’? which appear 
in the LAN (and OL). So far as it goes, there- 
tore, this interestang fragment. tends to support 
the theory that the LXX not. mtrequently repre- 
sents a venuine pre- Massoietic Hebrew text. 
(Ὁ. A. Cook, PSA xxv. 91, 1903), 

iv. GREEK Papynrs. Up to the present time, 
out of all the great mass of Greehk papyri which 
have been brought to lieht, not many have any 
direct. bemung on the Bible teat οὐ history. Never- 
theless, wll lists speedily become antiquated by the 
publication of fresh discoveries. The following 
lusts beheved to be complete up to dune 19038 ;— 

A. Biblical teats* - 

1. Gan dh, an versions of LAX and Aquila. 
4th cent. Amherst Pap Se (Caenfell and 
Hunt, cLaherst Pupyie, pt. 1.). 

2 Gn [2 probably a quotation in a theo- 
logical freatise, since the text on the 
rerso, In the same hand, is not. biblical. 
Sid cent. Litt. Mus. Pap vile. 

3 Ex 10}. ὁ δὲ 6 PL G84 Oth eent. 
heist Papp. 191, 192 (op. cet. pt. 11.). 
Ὁ Ν 1 δου. JO" dtheent. Strassburg Pap. 911. 
Archie. Κ. Papyrusforsching, τι. 227. 

1. dob 19? 28) 7th cent. Amherst Pap, 4 
(«4 pt. 1}. 

5 Psd®'4 Sthor 6theent. Amherst Pap. 5. 

6. Ps 10 (IIIS (Me BO (21) B84 35)". 

Tbh cent. Brit. Mus. Pap. 37 (‘Tisehen- 

dorf, Alon. Sac. Jned , Nov. Coll. i. 217). 
. Ps ll 2)*-14 (15) 4% Late Sid cent. Brit. 

Mus. Pap. 230 (Kenyon, Δ δον of 
Biblical AISS., pl. 1) 


Am. 


a 
atl 


1 


8 Ps 39 (40)?—40 (41). Berlin’ Museum 
(Blass, Zedsehr. f. ag Sprache, 1881). 
9. Ps 107 (108)?! 1705 (109)! 1 43 118 (LE) Πότ 


122, 127-135 15. (136) 2°29 130. (127) 15 e817 
(138) #3 138 (139) 2-6 189 (140) 2-6 10-18 140 
(141)'4, with several additional small 
fragments. 7th cent. or later, Amherst 
Papp. 6, 200 (Gaentell and Quant, op. ert, 
pts. i, and 11.). 


"Jn addition to the papyrt here enumerated, there are 
several biblical fragments in the πο collection at Vienna 
and the Biblioth¢que Nationale at Paris, as to which no precise 
details have yet been pubhshed. 
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10. Ca πα Fth oor Sth eent, Bodl MS. Gh. 
Bill. ge 1. (1 (Goaenfell, Grech Papure, 
1 at 

11 fsosee fe Srd eent. Rainer Pap. 5059} 
(ἐμ ὧν dureh dee usstelang, Vth, No 
5G). 

12. Bak 5! 6, with Hexaplarie svinbols. Sid 
cent. Bod]. MS. Gi. Bibl 4. 4. (2) 
(( ὁ {0}, Greek Papyre, i. 5) 

13 Zee d-Mal 4. 7th cent. (ἡ Headelberg 
University Library (Specimen faeces. in 
Times, Sept. 7, iste; to he edited by 
Dewssmann). 


M4. Mt Je τε τῆ 1 cent. Pennsylvania 
ὕμιν, Library (Garentell and Hunt, 
Oayrhynehus Papirs, i. 2) 

15. LAO 5 το ρος ath cent. Paris, 


Sabl. Net. (Seheil, Alea de dla Mauss. 
arveh francaise au Caire, ir ) 

16 LA OT Joes? 6th cent. Rainer Pap 
821 (hae, No i359). 

17. «({πἰ| 15 ere edd ge dda. 1. ὦ» 
Mus. Pap 782 (το 10}} 
Pap. as 2008), 

IS hte VP" ith cent 
ἔν Ce ay 209) 

WO. P Co pie Gta Bed 
Popensha Colleetion at Kiew, 

20 [(ῳὉ 1" A aes el oth cent St. 
Catherines, Stnat (Πα ας Leblical Prar- 
went from Mt δ No [4] ; 


ard cent. Brit 
and Tunt, Quy. 


Πὰν αἰ University 


lv - 14 


Sth cent. 


28 1} 9 dth oor Sth eent Berlin 
Museum Pooks 
Oo tye Pho nad cr dth cent. Nimhersé Pap. 


36 (αὐ αι ἢ and Hunt, Awtersd Papyre, 
pt 13 
Bo Batpecctnenieel wpitengs 

2b Paagreent from marsative of St Peter's 
demial, econsistine of part) of seven lines 
Δ και (ἡ) θα Pap (Bickell, Ath. 
der fhe πιπ κ ἢ) 

Vio Loe Jeeus one leaf, econtainine seven 
sevine ΟΣ our Lord, with remaim of an 
eiehith the fast Gmperleet) agrees, so 
Pi. at goes, with ER 6&s part of Che 
ΙΝ ΤΙ ἀν απ αν identical with Lh 43 the 
seventh is an expansion of Mt 53, the 
το ἀπ new Pound at Oxstlynehus 
Sid eent ΤῸ] MS. Gi. th. ὦ 7 (BP) 
(Gaentel and Pint, ιν of our Lord). 

25 Phe Δ τὰ πα πὸ] of [saahoeh 2 $44 64: 
the only extant MS of any γ 1 of the 
werk the onemal Greek. 5th or 6th 
eent Amherst Pap 1 (Grenfell and 
Thunt, 1 ἦε asd Παρ ει, pr. ..). 

(ο Theoloqual warks 
26. 


tla, Tes ὁ γὼ βείων κληρονόμος Bnd περὶ 
γενέσεως Ἄρεα Std cent Formerly at 
Gizeh, now in the Louvre (Neher, Wee. 
deo da Miss. arch. fiangae au Carre, 
tom. IN). 

OF. Hemmas, Pesfor, Sen ἢ 7-10.16. 2-5. 8rd 


cenk Berl Mne Pap 5513 (Diels and | 
Heunach, Stlzvngpd. ad Bol. Akad. 
1501). 


28. Henmas, Pastor, Vis. i 2-3, 19.153, Monel. 
ΧῚ τ Sea ἦν. ὡς 12, 17, 380, the fast 
fragment comtiuns a portion of the text 
Intherto hnown only in translations — 6th 
cent Amherst) Pap. 100 (Gientell and 
Haunt). 

29. Tract on prophecy, including quotation 
from Hermas, Mend ox. 9. Hainaek 
suyeests that if may be paurtoof the work 
of Melito περὲ προφητείας. Sid ith eent 
Oxyrhynchus Pap. 5 (Gaenfell and Hunt). 

0. Fraument on the higher wud dower soul; 
according to Harnack, from a Gnostic 


rr ne -’ 


ee eee nS rere rn § 
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work of the Videntinian school, 
4th cent. Oxyrhynchus Pap 4 (of ). 
Ol. Theologieal fragment of unceitam char- 
acter, dideent. Oay. Pap. 210 (4 ). 
32. Early Chiistuun hyin, in iitepular metre. 
dth cent. Amherst Pap. 2 (Grenfell and 
Hunt). 
Admonitions, perhaps dugia, very frag 


Srd- 


με ἢ 
Dole 


mentary. 4} cent. Strassburg Pap. 
1017. “γι. Γ᾽ Papyrusforsehung, v. 
7, 


33. Basil, Epp. ve ΤΟ Τὰ vi. 19 Τὸ, eexciii. 
sont eh. 9599. Gy τιν Τὼ Sth cent. (4) 
Berlin Museum (2A i/ologus, S84). 

“1. Gregory of Nyssa, Lefe of Aluses + extracts, 
5th ecnt. Berlin Museum (Bhuss, Zeel- 
sthr. 7. ag. Sprache, 1580). 

3o. Cyl of Alexandria, de Adoratione, p. 
ΟἹ E50 1), 286 DB 6th on Fth cent. 
In private hands (οι εἰ, Joyal Lrish 
Arad xx. pt. PS) 

36. Praver to our Lord for deliverance from 
sickness and evil spirits, Including ele- 
ments of a creed; regarded by ats first 
editor as drawn from the Gospel of the 
Keyptians, but withoutadequate grounds, 
4{h-Sth eent  Gaizeh Pap 10263 (Jacoby, 
on neues Hrangelinufragnent, Slrass- 
Dura, 90, 

37. Fraginents of lives of SS. Abraham and 
Theodora. Louvre Papp. 1704 8 bes 
(Wessely, Wiener Studien, ISSO) 

38-44. Unidentified draements of theological 
works Sth Τὰν cent. Amherst Papp 
194-199, vol (GQaenfell and Π πα}. 

45-48. Ditto. Oth-7theent Dit Muy Papp 
ΟΧΗ Wao, Το (keenyon, Ceetad. of Grech 
Papyit, vol 1} 

49-51. Ditto 6th TUheent. Brut. Mas Papp 
455, 405. 404. (ab. vol ti.). 

5. Ditto 6th eent. (7) Brat Maus) Pan 875 
(Catal of Additions to Dept. of AISS ἀεὶ 
Britesh Δ] δόμοις 1504. YO), 

63. Hymn or incantation in Christian terms 
7th cent. ὦ}. Bit) Mus. Pap, Ὁ verso 
{unpubl ) 

id. Prayer. 7th cent. 
(unpubl ) 

55) Unidentatied theologieu fragment, Berlin 
Museum. (Dlass, μας μι αὶ Sprache, 


111... Mus) Pap. 1176 


1551). 
56. Liturgical fragments, apparently chon 
slips  Tth-Sth cent. Aimhersi Pup, 9 


(Grenfell and Hunt). 

Fragments of a Helnew - Greek Onoma- 
sticon Sacrum, Weidelhorg University 
Lilnary (Deissmann, Aneyed. Μεθ σα, iit. 
3060). 

D Documents illustrative of Church history — 
58-60. Reports of appeals by Jews heard by 

the Roman emperors (Claudius and 
Trajan) Berl Pap 7115. (Gr. Urk. 
511), Paris Pap. 65 7) brit. Mus. Pap. 1, 
Beil. Pap. 8111: (Gr. Urh. 3141). See 
Wilehen, //ermex, xax. 485 11; Baner, 
Archiv fur Papyrusforschung, i. 29, who 
compares these documents to the euly 
Christian Acta marlyrin. 

61, 62. Libedle, or certificates of conformity to 
the State religion, issued by magistrates 
during the Decian persecution, A.D. 250. 
Berl, Pap. 7297 (Gr. Urk. 287) and Rainer 
Pap. (Krebs, Sitcungsb. dk. Akad, eu 
Berlin, 1803, No. 48; Wessely, Anzesger 
d.k.k. Akad. in Wien, 3rd Jan, 1894), 

63 Letter from a Church dignitary in Rome 
to a Christian community in the Fayun, 
containing references to Maximus (bishop 
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of Alexandria, A.D. 264-28.) and his sue- | dents in Ngypt. Similarly, in the papyri of the 


cessor Theonas.  \ainherst. Pap. dee (Gien- 

fell and Hunt, δον μι, pt. is 

Sar ὧν Sitzungsb. d. Berl, -lkad., Nov. 
1, 1900). 

61. Letter from the presbyter Psenosiris to 
the presbyter Apollo with regard to a 
woman sent to the Great: Oasis by the 
prefect of Exypt (perhaps a Christian 
banished dutng the persecution of Dio- 
eletian). Brit. Mus. Pap. 713 (Grenfell 
and Hunt, Greek Papyri, αἰ, p. 115; 
Deissmann, The Lystle of Psenosiris). 

Inventory of firnitare of a Chistian chureh 
in the villace of Tbion (in the Fayumn). 
Sth-6th eent. Bodl. MS. Gr. th. d. 2 (ἢ 
(Grenfell and Hunt, op. ca. p. 160). 

Festa] letter from a Patnareh of Ales- 
andria to his clergy. Probably 4.0. 577. 
Brit. Mus, Pap. 729 (ἐδ. p. 163). 

Rescript from the emperors ‘Theodosius IT. 
and Valentiman U1 to Apion, bishop of 
Syene and Elephantine, in reply to his 
petition for protection. Reference is 
mide to churches on the island of Phile. 
A.b. 425 450. Leyden Pap, Z (Wilcken, 
Archie fur Papyrusforschung, i. 396 11). 

Chiistian amulet, including the Lord’s 
Prayer. 6th cent. Papyrus found at 
Heracleopolis in 1899, but since burnt 
(> p 42011, where references are given 
to other amulets). 

v. VALUE OF THE PAPYRE.—The direct value to 
biblical science of the papy1i above cnumerated 
can be bricily estimated. The eather biblical 
fragments (those of the 4th cent. or earlicr) are 
too few and too small to be of much textual 
importance; but so fat as they go their evidence 
in the N'T supports the now doumant. textual 
theory associated with the names of Westcott and 
Hort. They range themselves with the Codices 
NB and their allies, thus supporting not merely the 
type of teat whieh WHE have shown to be cartier 
than the Textus Receptus, but that partic ular form 
of it (WIT's ‘ Neutral’) which there is good reason 
to associate with Heypt. In the OT ne: surly all the 
papyrus tiacments yet discovered me later than 
the ereat vellum uneials, and throw no new light 
on the teastual problems of the LAX; but No. 12 
18 noticeable as containing ἢν Hexaplarte text, with 
the earliest extant specimens of the aymbols used 
by Otigen Outside the range of the canonical 
books, the Vienna fr: agent (No. 23) is too sinall 
to admit of any secure deduce tions; but the ‘ Logia’ 
papyrus 1s exceptionally interesting, though there 
is πὸ evidence to establish either the unmediate 
source of its contents οἱ the amount of authenticity 
which ean be allowed to them. The ‘Ascension of 
Isaiah’? MS is also of considerable value as the 
only -xtant witness to the Greek text ot the work ; 
and the same may he said, to ales desree, of the 
Hermas fracments (No. ἃ Ὁ). The other theoiogical 
papyri do not amount Lo very much, 

the greater part, however, of the value of the 
papyri Tie an another direction, and arises from 
the light whieh they throw on the circumstances 
under which the LXX and the NT were written 
and circulated in the earlier ages. Occasionally 
they provide us with direct evidences of early 

Christianity, as in the case of Nos. 61-63 in the 

foregoing list; but the indirect evidence is greater, 

both in bulk and in importance. In the Greek 
papyri of the Ptolemaic period we hive a mass of 
documents, literary and non-literary, written in 
the very country in which the LXX was produced 
and at the very same time, and showing us both 
how books we1e written at that tune and what 
manner of Greek was spoken by the foreign resi- 


66. 


67. 


68. 


eatly Roman period, from the Ist to the 4th cent., 
we have examples of books, letters, and business 
documents contemporary with the writers of the 
NT books, and illustratine the methods ot book 
production and book cuculation before the adop- 
tion of vellum and the date of the great vellum 
unciils which are the foundation of our textual 
knowledge. The results ean be indicated only 
in outline within the limits of this article. 

(a) Linguistie.— Previous to the gient discoveries 
of papyri, ib was usual to treat Inbheal Greek as 
a thing apat, due to a combination of Uchrew 
influences with the common Greek dialect, whieh 
operated only in Hellenistic (Jewish-Cueek) circles. 
There τὸ, no doubt, a considerable amount of 
truth in this view. Hebrew idtoms naturally in- 
flucneed the translators of Lhe LAX, and acquaint- 
ance with the LAX naturally allected the style of 
the writers of the NT; but it is a view which re- 
quires modification The papyri show us the dia- 
leet of Gaeek Egypt in many forms,—the languace 
of the Government oflicial, of the educated private 
person, of the dwellers in the temples, of the 
peasantry in the villages; and in many of them, 


which cannot be suspeeted ot being subject to 
Jewish influences, we find words and phrases 


sreviously known only in the LAX οὐ the NT. 
Thus the ‘instrumental? use of the preposition ἐν 
by St. Paul in 1 Co 451 (ἐν ῥά δῳ ἔλθω πρὸς twas) has 
habitually been regarded as a Hebraism ; yet an 
exact μα 1101 to it ovcurs ina group of petitions 
fom a village inthe Fayum (‘Tebtunis Papp. 164 
41° 4511 401» 471 14 4ΔΝ}9 Vappeious σὺν ἄλλοις πλείοσι ἐν 
μαχαίραις παραγινομένου, ἐπελθὼν Λύκος σὺν ἄλλοις ἐν 
ὅπλοις», κιτ.λ.), Another papyrus from the same 
neighbourhood (50!) contains the expression ἐπὶ- 
βαλὼν συνέχωσεν, in the sense She danced to* and 
bloched up? (a canal), which may be compared 
with the olbseure use of the same pourticiple in Mk 
1472 καὶ ἐπιβαλὼν ἔκλαιεν. Prof. A. Deissmann, who, 
if not the first to notice this topie of interest m the 
papyri, was the fist to develop 1t at length, has 
eiven the following list of words occurring in the 
LXX or NT, the use of which is claucidated or con- 
firmed by the papyli — 

ἀγγαρεύω, ἀδελᾳφιός (of members of relivious com- 
munitics), ἄδολος, ἀθέτησις, ἀκατάγνωστος, αμετανόητος, 
ἀναφάλαντος, ἐεὐβ αν πιάύ τι ic ἀντίλημψις, ἀπέχω, ἄρκετος, 
ἀρχισωματοφύλαξ, ἀσιτάζομαι, ἄφεσις (ὑδάτων), γῇ ἐν 
ἀφέσει (but here 1. ‘seaplanation cannot be accepted, 
the phrase meaning land not held directly of the 
hing), paordsw, Bc/ialwors, γίνημα, γογγύςω, γραμμα- 
reus, γράφω (γεγρωπται), διάδοχος, διακούίω, διῶρυξ, 
δοκίμιος, ἐάν (== ἄν), εἰ μήν, ἐλαιών, εἰς (τ dat. commod.), 
ἐνταφιαστής, ἔντευξις, ἐνώπιον: ἐργοδιωκτὴ», ἐρωτᾶν (=1e- 
quent), ἔσθησις, εὐίλατος, θεμέλιον, καθαρμὸν ἀπό, κατά- 
Apia, κυριακός, λειτουργία, λικμάω, λίψ(-ν est, Which 
is norm in the papyi1), λογεία, μέτα καί (or σὺν καὶ), 
μικρός (—=innior), νεόφυτος, νόμος (~-nome, the terri- 
torial division of Egypt), ὄνομα (in such phrases as 
évrevits εἰς τὸ τοῦ βασιλέως ὑνομα), ὀφειλή, ὀψώνιον, 
παράδεισος, παρεπίδημος, πάρεοις, παστυφόριον, περιδέ- 
δον, περίστασις, περιτέ ἵμνεσθαι (but 1).’s interpretation 
of &o ἡμὸὺς US = ἀπεριτέμνητος 1s untenable), ἀπὸ πέρυσι, 
πῆχυς (venitive πηχῶν), ποτισμόν, πρῶγμα ἔχειν, πράκ- 
τωρ, πρεσβύτερος (designating an otheial), πρόθεσις 
(ἄρτων), προφήτης, πυρράκης, σιτομέτριον, σκευοφύλαξ, 
σμαράγδινος, σουδάριον, σνγγενής (as τ ὑ-{1{10}, συμ- 
βούλιον, συνέχω, σφραγίςω, σφυρί», σωμα (= ulive), 
τήρησις, υἱὸς θεοῦ (used as title of Augustus), ὑπὸ- 
ξύγιον (= ass), ὑποπόδιον, φίλος (as court-title), χάραγμα, 
χειρόγραφον, χωρίζυμαι. 

In addition to the Leht thus thrown on the 


* ἐσιβαλών night also be taken to mean ‘heaping up (earth)’ 5 
but the construction without an object would be strange, an 
the exjression somewhat tautological, since συνεχῶσεν alone 
would give the sume sense. 
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vocabulary of the Greek Buble, the papyri furnish 
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typesof teat which we find alieady established by 


evidence with regard to the olthography and the | the time that out most ancient vellum codices were 


grammatical forms in-use in Ptolemaic and Koman 
Kgypt ; but on these topics it is impossible to say 
much until the work of classifying the maternal: 
provided hy the papyn las proceeded further than 
is at present the case, A begining of the ap- 
plicauion of the material to bibbeal study has 
been quade by A. Thunb (2ie sprackges he htliche 
Stellung des biblischen Griech ate 

(0) Historical, —On the historical side, the papvi 
provide a mass of information with regaid to the 
usages, Ofheial and private, of Egypt under Ptole- 
mate and Roman rule, which from tame to time 
throws light on the Jibheal narative We have 
letters with which to compare those which St. Paul 
wrote to his fellow-Christians : some of them τὸ- 
ealhing, by the number of salutations with which 
they conclude, the terminations of the Epistles to 
the Romans or Colossians (ag. Birt. Mus Pap 
404); others, in whieh a large autogaaph srenature 
closes a letter vaitten by a seribe, Hlustiating St 
Pants expressions in Gad 6! (δ g. Brit. Mus. Papp 
311, 413) We have offre, Jegal, and business 
formubke in darge numbers, meluding, for example, 
reports from one macistiate to another, similar to 
thi sent. by Claudius Lysis to Belin (Ace 20%, 
where doimay be observed that the doubtiul word 
of salutation, cppwoo, my 8, which is omitted by 
the best MSS i deci ively condemned bs Eeyptian 
usage, Which admitted the use of Chis plaase only 
in Jetters addressed) to an miferion) We have 
recolds of triads before anaeastrates, melding 
brief smimmanes of the speeches of commsel, whieh 
recall the report of the speeeh of ‘Pertudlus im 
Ac 2422 "Phe double name of St. Paatl (Σαυλος ὁ 
καὶ Vardes) censes to be vemarhkable ΟἹ to cause any 
difeaulty, when we tind in the Keyptian census- 
ists scores of such double names, showine that at 
was cu παν for the natives of Ortental pro- 
vinees te ume ἃ Greek or Roman name in 
addition to that whieh they had amone then own 
people tog  ρμώδης ὁ καὶ Herevegpys, ᾿σίδωρος ὁ καὶ 
Πανα και λὺ Phe same eensus-reecords thiow an 
intere tine ἢ Ἐκ the census of Φα π|ὸ recorded 
m LA 5 ‘Phey prove {ΠΗ} ἢν census was held every 
Ttyenmsain bey pt under Roman rule, at least as tar 
back as A tb vO: while at the same time all the ex- 
tant mdheations tend to show that this system did 
not exist under the Ptolemies. Tf is natural, there- 
fore, to χορ αἰ these tacts as having some bearing 
on the statement im Luke: bat the only attempt to 
work out the problem in detailas that of Prof. W. 
Μ. Jaamsay (Wes δέ born at Bethlehem ἡ 189s, 
p. (shih) Asp. 4-6 (the Eeyptinn year beginning 
op Aug. 29), the date of the unquestioned governor - 
ship of απ τατος is one of the census-s ears: BG. 
10-9, the natured date for the immediately pre- 
ceding census, 1s too early for the Natavity : but 
Raaisay aieues that the speeil cheumstances of 
Juda under Hered’s rule would account fer the 
census having been held a few years later am tut 
province —probably in ἅν. ὁ. Couplete evidence 
on the subject is not yet fortheonune τ but. the 
instance Is sugeestive of the way in which the 
paupyri may elucidate the chronology of the N'TL* 

(Ὁ) Te réval,—Yet another banch of Πα ἢ} study 
which is iNustrated by the papytio is tlt ot the 
history of the teat. They furnish us with number- 
less examples of Greek writing of the perod m 
which the LNX and NT were produced, and enable 
us to realize the conditions under which books (ἢ - 
ewlated in the early ages of the Christian Chureh ; 
and thereby they suggest a natural explanation of 
the genes, ala very early date, of the divergent 


us 


*They may alo assist Patristic chronology: δ dusting 
fpolog νὰ tived to a pomt shortly atfer 4p 150 by the men- 
tion of the protect Δ παν Feliawan Bait Mas Pap 35s. 


wiilten, ‘Nis topic has, however, been already 
dealt with (see art. Waring in vol. iv. pp. 951, 
952), and need not be 1.econsidered here. 

v1 Copric Papyri*—The importance of the 
Coptic versions of the Bible for the purposes of 
textual eritacism is well hnown (see vol. i. p. G72) ; 
but, asin the case of Gieek MSS, the majorly of 
the Coptie bibheal MSS are on vellum = Only one 
Johairic papylus (a number ΟἹ stnall fragments of 
a Psalter of the 10th cent., divided between the 
Buitish Museum and the Hylands Library) is im 
existence s all the rest are in the Saludie or Middle 
Hey ptran didects. Wath one or two notable ex. 
ceptions, to be named below, the biblieal papyi 
hitherto discovered are sual and nniniportant 
fragments. On the other diand, Coptie papyi 
have proved unexpectedly valuable i respect of 
apoeryplial writings (seme orthodax aud others 
heretical) which were Iitherto unknown, or known 
only by name and tna few quotations ; while they 
also inelnde a considerable number of Patsistie 
texts and a very large quantity of doeuments bear - 
ing upon monastic and ecclesiastical Life im Upper 
Levpt Catalogues of these papyrime, however, 
stil almost wholly wantine. so that mo conplete 
lists ean be νοι τ the following are the most 
novuble medividual MSS of which the existence has 
yet beep notilied :- 

1. Bit. Mus. MS. On, 5000, a Jarge and com- 
plete codex, contaming the entire Psalter am the 
Saludie diatect | Prob. 7th cent. Edited by EE, 
AL Μ΄. Budee (The earliest Lnown Coptic Poalter, 
}ondon, 1595). Its text agrees markedly with 
that of the largest Gacek papyrus Psalter (No 6, 
hove), 

2 Brit. Mus, MS. Or. 5984; part ofa very larce 
codex, contamme considerable portions ΟἹ the 
Saquential books (Prov., Hecles , Song, Wasdom, 
Saitch), with one small fiagment ot dob, m 
ας, Portions of the Sone, Wisdom, and 
Snach ae wholly new, and im the other books 
(he text sometimes diflers fron: that published, 
μιν. τίν eent Desennbed in the fort heoming 
catalooue of Coptic MSS m the British Museum, 
by Ma. We de αὔτη, 

3 Sivteen leaves (apparently out of an origimal 
32) of ἃ papvius book at Caio, contaming a nar. 
rative of the Resurrection and conversations be- 
tween ov Lord and the disciples, [tC appears to 
purport to be w dogament issued by the Apostles 


to the Cliaach τὰ venesal, for ius information. [Ὁ 
is orthodox, In teaching. and dnected neaimst 


the carly Guosties, Cermtlbus (WS Ἰνύρινθον) and 
Simon being mentioned by name Ὑπὸ MS may 
be assigned to the 4th or 5th cent., the work itself 
to the first halt of (he 2nd cent Descubed hy 
(. Sehmudt (ΔἸ τοῦ εἰς Bat. Ahad 1895, p. 
705 fi), but not yet published. 

4. Papyrus at Heidelberg, contanune the Acta 
Peale Sahidie, and showing that (1) the Acts of 
Paul and ‘Theela, (2) the apoeryphal correspondence 
between Panl and the Corinthians, (3) the 7 7- 
tyreum Pauls, all hitherto generally regarded as 
independent works (but ef. opinions quoted by 
Harmach, Adéchrist  Lidterutur, 1. 105 1}, are 
really parts of this cary and popular romance, 
Which tor a time eneulated with the canomeal 
books. Prob. 7th cent. Described by C. Schmidt 
(Neue Heidelberger dahrbucher, vii. 217 ἢν, 1897), 
but not yet published. 

ὃ ‘Twenty-two leaves of a book, partly at Berlin 
and partly at Paris, in Akhmimie dialect, con- 
tnining (@) an anonymous virion of Heaven and 
Hell, amperfeet at the beginuing and perhaps at 

* For information with reyard to this section the present 
writer 15 much midchted to Mr. Μ΄. ἡ Crain, 
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the end ; (4) prophecies of the history ot the world 
and the coming of Antichrist and Messinh, entitled 
‘Apocalypse of Elias.” A Sahidic papyrus at Paris 
contains six leaves of the latter work, coinciding 
with and supplementing the Akhmimic MS, to- 
gether with one leaf of the Apocalypse of Zeph- 
aniah, The Akh. MS is assivned to the 4th -5th 
cent., the Sah. to the 5th (the published facsimiles 
would perhaps rather sugevest the 4th eent. for the 
former and the end of the Sth for the latter). Pub- 
lished by Steandortf (Tete wu. Unters., N. Τὸ, ii. 30, 
1899). 

6G. Papyrus at Strassburg, containing two muti- 
lated leaves of an apocryphal Gospel in Sahidic, 
which, however, there 1 no reason to identify 
(with the editor) with the Gospel according to 
the Egypuans. The nanatie appears to relate 
to the period between the Resniection and the 
Ascension. The papyrus is of the 5th-6th cent., 
but there seems no reason to pluce the composition 
of the Gospel eather than the 3:d cent. Published 
by A. Jacoby (Δι neues Beangelienfragment, 
Strasshure, 1900), 

7. Papyrus at Turin, containing the Gest Pilate 
or Gospel οἱ Nicodemus in Saludic, of which Greek 
and Latin texts are already extant. Published by 
VW. Rossa ( μι Copter del Museo gts de Tora, 
1551). 

8. Papyrus at. Berlin, containing () the Mean- 
gelamm Meare (also called the Apohryphon Johan- 
nis), (4) Σοφία “lyoot Χριστοῦ, (6) Upages ἸΠέτρου, in 
Sahidic. Prob Sth cent. ‘Phe 2vangelium Marae 
is quoted (without tithe) by lrenreus (i, 29) as a 
Gnostic work, and is consequently earlier than 
eire, 185. This discovery is especially interesting 
as enabling us to test the aceuracy with which 
Trenzeus represents bis opponents’ views. — De- 
scribed by (. Seluamidt (νη σεῦ, do Lord Ahad 
1896, p. SHOE): the pages Πέτρον has recently been 
published ly hini(7eade a Caters., N. Fix. 1, 1902), 
hut the other treaties have not yet appeared. 

% Bruce Gnostic Papyrus, a6 Oxtord, contain- 
Ing (¢) the two * books of Jeu,’ a work akin to the 
Pistes Sophia, but earlier in date, belonging prob- 
aubly to the fist halt of the aid cent, ; (6) an un- 
named work, somewhat earlier stall, being assigned 
hy Schinidt to the end of the 2nd cent. Both are 
in αι dialect. According to Schmidt, the lirst 
belones to the Sevetian type of Gnosticism ; the 
second to the kindred, but not. identseal, Sethite- 
Atchontican type. Edited by C. Sehmidt (717, 
Bal. νι. 1892). 

10, Papyrus at St. Petersburg, containing Πὰς - 
ments of apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, viz. the 
Acts of Biutholomew, Philip, and Andrew and 
Matthew, in Akhmimie, Mdited by O. von Lemim 
(Bull, de Valead, Linp. des Serences de St. Peters- 
burg, nouy, sty. 1, No. 4, 1590) 

Li. Papyrus at Leyden, containing (7) a miacical 
prayer and exorcism attributed to St. Gregory ; 
(2) the correspondence of Christ and Abgar, in 
Saludie. Edited by Pleyte and Boeser 7 νοις 
Coples du Musee dAntupuites a Leide, W997, p 
441 ff). 

12. Brit. Mus. MS. On 5001, a large and com- 
mele codex of 174 leaves, containing ten Patiistic 
homilies, in Sahidie. Desersbed in’ Cruim’s cuta- 
logue of Coptie MSS in the British Muserim. 

13. Brit. Mus. Pap 36, containing the Canons 
of Athanasius, in Sahidie. Desetubed by Crum, 
op. cit., and to be edited by him shortly in the 
publications of the Teat and Translation Society. 

4. Papyrus at ‘niin, contaimme the Lite of 
Athanasius and records of the Council of Niewa. 
Edited by I. Rossi (/ Παρ Cople, ISS 1). 

15. Legends of saints, homilies, ete., in papyi, 
at ‘Turin, edited by Rossi, oy ctf, (δ 1590). 

The numerous papyi (mostly small) contain. 
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ing letters and other documents winch illustrate 
ecclesiastical life in Eeypt, full outside the scope 
of this aiticle. 


Lirgrarure —henyon, Palaoyraphy of Greek Papyri, 1890, 
ch. 13 the annual Archaeological Reports of the Keyvpt Ex- 
ploration Fund, including sections on ancment, Greco-Roman, 
and Chiistian Egypt (from 1594), Po Viereck, § Bericht uber die 
allere Papyrushtteratur’ [before 877] and ‘Die Papvruslil- 
teratur von den 70er Jahren bis 1898’ (in Jahres, ἃ. αἰ, ort- 
sehritte αἰ elass, Altertumswissenschatt, vols. 9S und 102); 
Sevinour de Ricca, § Bulletin Papyrologique’ in the Aenue des 
Etudes Greeques Qntermittently from (01); Archin fier Papy- 
rusturschung, edited by Wileken (from 10), Deismann, Bobel- 
at. (ven (1895) and Neue Bibelstudren (187,), with Eng. tr. of 
both series by A. Gneve (Bible Studios, 1901), Moulton, 
‘Caammatical Notes from the Papyn,’ an Classeeal Remew, 
XV 41, 451, Brpostfor, Ap 1901 and feb 1903, the principal 
pubheations of papyr (leypt Exploration Fund, British 
Museum, Berlin Muscum, Rainer collection at) Vienna, Lord 
Amherst’s collection, ete), and works cited in the eourse of 
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WAGES.—The usual OT (erm for ‘waees’ is 439 
sthhar; less fiequently the cognate mav2 niuskoreth, 
and ποθ pe Νέα. pany den is Che reward paid 
tua prostitute. As waves are the price paid or the 
reward given lor Jabour, ὙΠ mtha, ‘price,’ may 
sometimes * be translated waves’? or “hire? ; and 
conversely the terms for Swages” are sometimes 
translated ον αν Ὁ The wsual NP Ceri is μεσ los, 
methos. The term ὑψ νιον, opsonton, is translated 
‘waves in Lk 3 (of soldicis), Ro 6% (* the wages 
of sin is death’), and 2 Co 11S. According to 
Sanday-Headlam on Ro Οὐ", ὀψώνιον “ =(1) “" provi- 
sion-money, tation-money, or the rations in’ kind 
siven to troops”; (2) 1m a more general sense, 
“wases. 7? Tt is used ain the Apoery pha of wages 
paid to soldiers, F 

(1) OLD TesTAMEN?T —There are only a few re- 
ferences to wages in the Old ‘estament, because 1 
Isracl, asain the sneient world generally, most work 
was done either by members of the family or by 
slaves. We may, however, take ‘wages? in a broad 
sense as the price of labour without τορι εἰ to the 
status of the Ixbourer. Fiom this poimt of view 
we may consider wages as paid to five classes: (i) 
the farmer and his fanuly living chielly on the 
aetnal produce of thei work; (1) relations outside 
the fannly in its narrow modern sense ; (iL) slaves ; 
(iv.) priests, soldicis, hued Iabourers, ete., giving 
all thei time to a master: (v.) crattsmen, smiths, 
carpenters, οἷοι, working for dillereut customers. 
It may be as well to say at onee that the available 
data are extremely mcagie, so that only general 
statements are po-sible 

iat farang fanily Lving chiefly by its own 
labour on its own Tand depended for the retarn 
tor its Jabonr on its mdustry, the tertility of the 
land, and the stage of development of agriculture. 
These, of course, vanied: tor the general condition 
of things, see AGEICULFURE (in vol. 1.), PALESTINE 
(in vol. u.), ele. But the accounts which we have 
of the families of Sanl and of Jesse of Bethlehem 
suggest that in earlier tuues the yeomen-faurmers, 
ay we should call them, obtained a good return for 
theit labour. The prophets of the Sth cent. (14 3" 
a” LO, Am 2-8 3% 16. 511. 15) and the Book ot Nehe- 
wah (eh 5) show that towards the close of the 
monarchy, and after the Return, the sinall farmers 
were burdened with vations charves,§ taxes, usury, 
ete., and hardly made a livelihood. 

il. “ρα ἔτ} of dependents. -α There were 
olten associated with the actual famualy, more 
distant relations and other dependents — These 
shared the work and the life of the μα γι prob- 
ably, as a rule, on no fixed terms, but recening, 
as we should say, board and lodsing ; living ‘as 


“eg Mie 3u beg Ru Bly, 

ta Mae SS 1152) and (apparcutly) Ὁ 85 

§ This athe: an inietence for Che period of the cluse of the 
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one of the fanuly, laut often with inferior comfort 
and less consideravion. ‘Thus the ‘poor relation’ 
would he provided for; and ‘the poor within thy 
gates and the Levite,’ who are so often commended 
to the chanty of the pious Isiaehite (Ex 234, Dt 
12 gee 2" 15" δ), would no doubt be expected to 
render some service to their benefactors. ‘Thus 
Moses hept the flocks of Jus father-in-law Jethro 
(ix 3!) 5 and dacoh, at the beemminy of lis sojourn 
with Laban, rendered similar service for board and 
lodging (Gu 20") The sequel (ef. κὰν } shows that 
dependents might also become hued servants at 
fixed wages 

uw. Remuneration of slares -- Their remuneration, 
ike that of the previous class, consisted of ‘all 
found,’ and varied according to the e:eumstances, 
character, and goodwill of the amaster We should 
gather that the slaves were well treated, as 15 
commonly the ease in the Kast. See also art. 
SERVANF in vol iv, 

iv. Wayes of κα εἰμ νὴ contanal employment. 

- ~The class of whom we read most are the priests; 
their waves in care: times consisted of a share of 
the sacrifices, and of freewill ofiermgs = Probably, 
asa rule, either a priest iad land as a famuly im- 
heritanee, or the sanetuary held land | Seme priests 
received # stipend from the owners of a puivate ΟἹ 
tribal sanctuary Moses’ grandson was hired by 
Micah of Ephraim to be pruest of bis sanctuary 
for a yealy suary of 10 pieces of silver (shehkels), 
a suit of clothes, and Ins board and lodging (dg 
17° 32) No doubt this was fairly liberal; yet when 
the Danites invited lim te go with them ‘he was 
eased’? (Polychrome thle), probably expecting a 
arger meome, Thus he became piuest of the 
sanctuary of the northern Danites at Dan. The 
Priestly Code has very large ideas as to the proper 
revenues of priests and Levites, but these were 
never fully realized; sec art’: PRIESTS AND LEVITES 
(in vol. 1.2), ΕΒ, δ lob. 

In carly times there were no professional soldiers ; 
probably the leader or the hing may have made 
some coutiibution of provisions or arms to the levy 
enpaced im uetual warfare. The chief wage of the 
soldier was plunder ‘The bodyguaid, the foreign 
mercenanes, wud the forces of horsemen and 
chariots must have received some regular pay and 
have been uovided with fodder and stabling, board 
and Jodeing (bd "4.0 In 2 Ch 25° Amaziah ΤῸΝ 
100,000 mereenanies for 100 talents of silvers the 
hiring would be tor asinele campaign, which might 
perhaps last aiuonth The waees of a successful 
soldier would be augmented by ieyal gifts, as in 
the case of David (1S 17). and grants of land. 
Thus we read in PS 8) Phe hing wall take you 
fields, and vineyards, and oliveyiids, even the best 
of them, and will give them to his servants. And 
he will take the tenth of your e1ain, and ef you 
vineyards, and give to his ofhcers, and to his 
servants.’ 

little ws srid about the pay of other classes of 
hirclings.  dacob purchased a wife by seven years 
service (Gn 20°), and of cotrse had tall tound? 
during the period ; afterwards he was pad by a 
portion of thre increase of the flock (80"")s put 
we do not hnow the nutmal price of wives; it 
wobably depended on the eagerness of the would- 
i‘ son-in-law, 

The huecling is not referred to in the dE lecisla- 
tion (‘Ten Commandments, Book of the Covenant, 
etc.), so that, apparently, work for wage wos rane 
in cently Gimes Tt dnereased with the crowth of 
civilization The hirelings were suflieently nue: - 
ous to be the subject of ordinanees im the dates 
codes, Dt 214, Ly 22 1, Ex 12° (PR) The pay- 
ment of wages would be inereased by the attempt 
of the Priestly Code (Lv 25°) to minimize slavery 
amongst the Jews. ‘The liteling sees tu have 
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leen at the mercy of his cmpioyers as to the 
amount of his wages, and even as to getting them 
paid at all. Laban changed dacob’s wages ten 
times (Gn 317). Both the Prophets and the Law 
mtervene on behalf of the waye-carner (Dt 24/4, 
Jer 22%, Mal 3°); he was to be paid promptly, 
usually, as it seems, at the end ot each day (Dt 
2 tl Lv 198, Job 74), but Ly 25" refers to a ‘servant 
hued year by yea.” ‘Phe hichng was considered 
inferno m imdustry to a slave, of whom it is said 
in Dt 1515 ‘to the double of the luc of a hireling 
hath he served thee. In the earlier periods of 
Israchte Justory, when almost every family lind 
its own land, αὐ would be the exceptionally poor 
‘ne'e-do-well? who was on bad terms with lus hin, 
ov the foreigner, that hired himself into service. 
Dt 21" speaks of the lmeling as ‘poor and needy 
... of thy brethren or of thy strangers.’ Natur- 
ally the connexion of the hin chng with the family 
was Jess close than that of the slave; he has no 
share an the family seera; he may not eat the 
passovet (Ha 1.55 1}}} ὁ ner mity the hired servant 
of ἃ pmest ent the holy food (Ly 22"). When we 
connider these faets, together with the contiol of 
the labour market by the employer, and the full 
advantage which the jatter took of the situation, 
we may be sue that the usual rate of wages 
afforded only a bare subsistence to the free labourer. 
The deseviplion of the muscrable condition of Che 
working classes in Job 2d! will refer to hined 
servants. In the case of the corvée, οὐ Compulsory 
service for puble woiks, no wages were paid be- 
yond food and lodging. The corrée was used by 
Solomon to build the temple (1 KOO! 124), and 
doubtie-s by other kings and nobles (Jer 22"). 

ν. Wages for occaseonal picees of work, — Pro- 
phets, puiests, judges, ete., received payment under 
different. names for the occasional ΜΟῚ vices rendel ed 
by them to their elients (Mic 3"). ‘Phese payments 
or tees were vaniously known as pilts, sleres of 
vietims (ef. above), or even bribes. The putts ΟἹ 
bribes vanied wath the importance of the occasion, 
the wealth of the viver, and the standing of the 
reeqnent. Saul considered that Samuel would 
accept a quarter of a shehel as a sutheient fee fon 
informietion about lis lost-asses (15 05). Jeroboam’s 
wile going to Alyah, disguised as an ordinary 
woman, took him ‘ten loaves, and cracknels, and 
aerusc of honey’ (2 Καὶ 145). But the piimees whe 
consulted Joseph (Gn i), Balaans (Nu 22"), and 
Daniel (Dn ὃν δι6) miade them miuniicent oflers of 
wealth, power, and honour. 

There are references to various kinds of crafts- 
men who must have worked ‘by the job? so to 
speah, especially to smiths and carpenters, but we 
are not told how they were pud «παν αὶ payment 
of w hid to ‘Tamar (Gn δ") may be mentioned 
here. 

Code of Hammunabti —Tius eodc, which is dited about Bo, 
285-9944 Glahns), Includes pac visio. + ἀπ to the tees to be pad 
to dortorn and Luildens, and as to the wages of buatuicn, 
1eapers, threshers, shepherds, labourers, brickmakers, tailors, 
stoneciutters, and carpenters 5 and as to the hue of oxen, cows, 
wageons, aud boats Jf a doctor performs for a noble a puc- 
eesstul operation for a wound or an abseess in the eye, he 
reevives Len phehels of silver; af tor a poor man, tives; if for a 
slave, {wo But af the noble dics Ὁ} teases bis eve, Lie doctor's 
hands are cut off; mm the easc ΟἹ a slave, the doctor replaces 
him if he dies; pays half his pice if he loses lus eve For 
in.nor operations, the doctor reccives five, thiec, Οἱ two shekels, 
necordime to the rank of lus patient Δ cow- or sheep-doetor 
receives onc-siath of a shchel of silver for acme, and pays the 
owner a quarter of the ammal’s value Ff itdies Α lanider ts to 
be paid in preportion tothe size of the house , and if it collapses 
through taulty construction and the owner is billed, the builder 
isto be put to death ; if other dumape is caused, surtable com- 


pensation 18 to be pd F 
Oven, boatincn, rerpers, threshers, and shopherds were hired 
for the vears the hive for the ox being fo gue* of com, of ἃ 
boatinan or threshber 6, of arcaper or shepherd δ 
There were also ΙΓ ΡῈ by the day, ag follows: (a) reckoned 


* Worth, according to Johns, a shekel of silver per gur. 
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in ka * of corn; for threshing, ox 20, as4 10, calf 15 oven, 
waypon, and driver, 180, or waggon, 40; (6) reckoned in Se ¢ of 
silver; boat, 3, carpenter, 43 tailor, buektnaker, or stonecutter, 
6; labourer, for first five months of the vcar, 6; for the last 
feven months, 5. A freight bont to carry 60 qgur of corn could 
be hired for one-sixth of a shekel a day. 

In this code many regulations are luid down as to slaves; 
little is said as to their treatment or the provision made for 
their maintenance, but we may conclude that they were treated 
with the comparative humanity and consideration usually ac- 
corded to them inthe ancient [ist. For imstance, the code 
implies that ἃ master would be willing to pav two shekels, or 
the equivalent. of three months’ wages to a shepherd, for the 
eure of aslave. Moreover, if a slave married a free woman, the 
children were free 

It will be noticed that wages, as in medieval codes, are fixed 
hy law, We may surmise, trou: the analogy of the Middle Ages, 
that these regulations were made in the interests of the em- 
ployers ; and that, practically, Che rates fixed were a nunimum, 
and that higher wages wore often paid 


(B) Tur AvockyruaA AND ‘THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT.—The references to waves in the Apoerypha 
and the New Testament are still comparatively 
few, and do not sugvest: thal any very important 
changes had taken place. 

i, The farmers, ete., profited by the order main- 
tained by the Roman government and the Herods, 
but probably this advantage was more than counter- 
halaneed by the weight of taxation and the frandn- 
Jent extortions of the publicans. 

li, Dependents, poor relations, ete., probably 
were very much in the same position as of old. 

i. Slaves were still well treated in the Kast, and 
faily well when serving in the households of Greeks 
or even Romans, but the provision made tor slaves 
working in factories οὐ on Jaree farms, or miannines 
ships, was often scanty and sordid. Cf art. SERVAN PP 
in vol, iv. 

iv. Wages peid for continionys service. - In To δ᾽" 
the angel Raphael, professme lumself te be a 
member of a distinguished Jewish family akin to 
Tolnt, is hired by the latter as travelling com- 
panion to his son, and subsequently sent to collect 
av luce debt; so that hired servants were sometimes 
placed in positions of trust. Raphacls wages were 
to bee drachma a day and ‘all found,’ with the 
promise of a bonus at the end of the engagement. 
if he gave satisfaction, Similarly, the labourers m 
the vineyiud (Mt20) received adenariwn or denarius, 
whose value ‘was the same as that of? the drachma 
‘in ordinary transactions’? (art. MONtY m vol. τι]. 
p. 428"). Phe shekel eontamed rather more silver 
than a half-crown, and the denarius about δ as 
much silver as a shilling; probably, too, the 
labourers received food. The mere statement. of 
the weieht of silver, however, tells us nothing as 
to real wages; and to a laree catent our data 
rather serve fo fix the value of silver than the 
teal waves of Iabour. [f we may reckon the price 
of wheat in NT times at from 16s. to ΑἹ a 
quarter, a denarius or diachma, about 94d. a 
day, with food, would be very roughly equivalent 
to the present waces of a London charwoman, 
about 2s. a day with food, wheat being about 29s. 
a quarter. 

We ae told t that before the time of Julius 
Costu a foot-soldier was paid § of a denarius a 
day, © centurion #4, a horse-soldier a denarius ; 
that these wages were doubled by Julius Cresar, 
and further increased by Augustus, and again by 
Domitian, The Prictorian gums received double 
pay. 

There are various references to the payment of 
wages and the services of wage-earners, Sir 7 
speaks of the ‘lineling who giveth thee his life? 
(mare. fsoul*), On the other hand, we are bidden 
(Sir 874) not ‘to take counsel... with a hireline 
m thy house about finishing his work.’ Τὺ was 
still necessary (Sir 34, and Jater still Ja 54) to 
denounce those who kept back the waves of their 


* 300 ka=1 yur (Johns) } 180 ge- 1 shu kel (Johns). 
1 Ramsay's Roman Antiquities, p. 391. 
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hired servants, Mercenary soldiers appear in 
1 Mac 0", 

In Mk 1° Zebedee has a paid crew (μισθωτοί) ἴοι 
his fishing-boat ; and hired servants (aio Aor) appear 
m the parables of the Prodigal Son (Lk [517. Ὁ) and 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Mt 901. ἢ, The 
former implies that the household ot a wealthy man 
included several hired servants ; and the litter, that 
there was a class of free Lubowiers who were, as in 
the Old Testament, tured and μά] by the day. So, 
Loo, the reaper receives wages (dn i, dab), The 
service of the ‘hireling’ or free labomer is: still 
lighely esteemed: ‘the hneling .. tleeth beeanse 
he is an hireling, and carcth not for the sheep’ (dn 
10%); and the Apostles style themselves and their 
fellow-Christiuns the ‘shuves’ (δουλοι), never the 
“hired servants,’ of Chmst. The preachers of the 
gospel receive wages, ‘hire’ (giUes), irom men 
whom they serve (Lk 10), Ὁ Ὁ TI, ΕἼΤ 5"). God 1s 
stud to give ‘lie’ or wages (Mt 5! 2o%, He 119 ete.)s 
on the other hand, there are fthe waes (ὑψώνια) of 
sin’ (Ro 6%) and ‘the wages (geodoi) of umighteous- 
ness’ (2 P 2) ete.) 

Mt 5% ‘whoseever shall impress thee to go one 
mile’ implies the existence of the corvee or exaction 
of foreed labour, 

v. The wages of occasional service. -~The Apoc- 
rypha and the New Testament give us no detinite 
Duormation as to the payment for pieces of work 
done by siniths, carpenters, ete. 


ΒΕ ΒΑ κι - Ewald, ataduguelies ef Israrl, pp. 185, 217 £3 
Nowach, Lehrbuch der (Wel Arch app 21 250; Bensinver, 
teh rch pp 0 Ὲ ΠΤ Bennett, ‘ fcononue Conditions 
of the πον Monarchy (labour), i Thenker, April iso33 
OO W. Johns, The Oldest Code of Lars in the World (Code of 
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SHIPS AND BOATS, - Under the designation 
‘ships’ are ineladed in the Bible vessels of all 
sizes, from the sea-going ships whose Phoenician 
erews ‘did their business am “το waters’? (Ps 
1073), and traded for hings Solomon and Hiram 
(LK 90. 2% 8) from the head of the Gult ot ΠΑ Κα Δ} 
in the Red Sea to ΟΡΗ πὶ in the Indian or Arabian 
Sea, down to the mere fishing-boats of {πὸ Sea of 
Tiberias (Jn 6! 21's called Sea ot Galilee in Mt 
$8 Mk Ge, Jn 6); and Lake of Gennesaret in 
Lk δὴ), such as that in which our Lord was 
awakened from sleep duzime i storm and rebuked 
the wind and sew and reproached Elis timid dis- 
ciples for their want of faut (uk 52°). © Boats? 
are mentioned in the AV only twice. ‘The term 
is applted once to what were, apparently, lake 
fishine-craft (Jn Ὁ ἢ τ’ πλοιάριον). Tt is used uvain, 
m the story of St. Pauls voyage and shipwreck, 
of the boat (σκάφη) of a sea-going ship which was 
hoisted up on account of bad weather atter being 
towed astern during the first part of the voyage 
(Ac 27'S), This boat was atlerwards lowered again 
hy the crew of the slup, but eut adriit by the 
soldiers on St. Pauls advice (wv.% 3), * 

A, ΠΡ OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.—It seems 
proper to make mention here, as belonging to the 
category of ‘ships,’ although denominated an tach’ 
(azn), of the huge thiee-decked vessel said to havo 
been built by Noah under Divine direction (Gn 
GM 15-16), and apparently without mast, sail, or any 
means of stecring or propulsion, [Ὁ was to be of 
gopher wood ( unknown timber), and was in- 
tended as a means of saving Noah and his family, 
and such anunals as were necessary for the per- 


*A ‘ferry-buat’ is pmhaps mentioned in 2S JOS af the WT 
M377 MAN is coriect, although such a meaning of MQ 
is not found elsewhere, But prob Wellhad ct (followed by 
Driver, εἰ ad.)is right in reading ‘7 3733) Sand they crossed 
over the ford’ This ig ampheitly supported by the UX χαὶ 
ἐλμτουργησαν τὴν λειτουργίαν (LE, by coufitson of Wand 4, 
ΠΡ ΠῚ way, the icading adopted by Budde in S8O£) 
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peluation of the species, from destruction by water. | Ezekiel (27 


Ifwe assume the form of the ark to be coneers ed 
as that of an odinary slup, we have no historical 
mention of its dimensions as civen in Gn 6! beme 
exceeded until the construction of the Great 
Eastern steamship, built at Millwall by Brune! 
in SSS, with accommodation for 4000) passenvers, 
and with a eapacity of 24,000 tons, whichis slightly 
in excess of the apparent size of the ark. See, 
further, art. FLoop on vol. in νυ. 10. The earliest 
Scripture mention of ships properly so ealled (m3) 
isin Gn 49%, where Zebnlun as spoken of in the 
Blessing of Jacob asa haven for them. The next 
win Nu 2474 where the Balaam oracles spe of 
ships fiom the coast of KIiiw as taking: part ain 
the destruction of Assyiia These Jatte: would 
be ships of war as dutinguisbed fiom commercial 
ones. Merchant ships are mentioned in 1K 96 (cf. 
10% fa navy of TARSHIsH’); and in Ps 107778" 15 
given the heart-sturing desermption of a sailors life 
in vsea-eoune ship in Pr ol! the foresight of the 
thrifty housewife forms the point. of comypxuison 
between her and the merchant ships whieh bring 
foods from atar, In Pr 80" ¢the way of a shipin 
the midst of the sew? as mentioned as one of the 
four thines which were too wonderful tur the 
writer, ‘The absence of chart and compass, with 
the sun and sts only tera enide to the Πα πῃ 
Miuiner, and these offen, as an St Pauls voyage 
(Ac 827"), invisible, made the art of navigation a 
mystery hnown only te those who, like these 
experts, were gifted with the hereditary mistinet. 
of then profession | Moreover, the pressure of the 
wind on the sads trom a direction opposed to the 
ship's course, nevertheless urging het throuch the 
water on the way she would go, seems almost as 
wondertul as that the dispo-ition of the miuiseles 
and feathers of an eacle should enable it to sont 
to invisible hermhts, 01. swoop to the earth im a 
moment without apparent motion of its wines, ΟΣ 
that the slippery serpent should ghde rapidly over 
a smooth rock without. any external menns of 
locomotion. In 1 Κα 9 (2 Ch 8™ ) and 10% (1! 9 Ch 
97) we have the account of the building of Solo- 
mon’s merehant ships at ‘Hvion-veber αἱ the 
head of the Gulf of “Ahabah and the furnishing 
of them wath expenenced Phomucian poots by 
Hirai hing of Tyre, the frend of Solomon s father, 
David; and of then voyaee to Ophir and back 
with 120 tali nts of gold (equal to £2,583,000), The 
last of the above passaver lias a notice of the tri- 
ennuu visit of Solomon’. and Tiram’s ships ‘to 
"Parshash,* buinging back gold and silver (the 
latter beige considered so plentiful as to be re- 
garded of no aceount), ory, apes, and peacocks. 
These were genmine sea come ships, and the whole 
of the above referenees, eveept those from Genesis 
and Numbers, relate te the same eentury and to 
the 40 vears of Solomons reren (e 970-930 BCL), 
when Tyre was at the herght ΟἹ its prosperity, and 
Shashank (Shishah) τὸς of the 22nd dynasty. or lus 
Immediate predecessor, was the ruling Pharaoh of 
Reypt. Onfortunately, the Phomieinins have not 
1010 πὸ either liferature or seulptires fiom which we 
ean form an aiden of the kind of ships used on these 
voyages; ner have we any Assviian representa- 
tions of them until twa centuiues later im the time 
of Hezekiah and Sennacherib, when all the sea 
trade of the Assyriins was am the hands of the 
Phoenienms, who had also absorbed that) of the 
Evyptians (Herodot. 1. 1). A century later stall 


* The Chronieler here confuses a ‘ship of Tarshish’ Ge on 
large vessel fitted to go Jong vovares) with a thin ome ἐὺ 
Tershash Wherever the latter port was, whether (as mest 
behove)identieal with Τα ρα in Spain, οἱ Pursue, ΟἹ some 
district in Greece or Italy, αὐ could not have been reached by a 
vessel Suling from ‘fvion-geber unless by eyreuninas wating [on 
ae ground a most unlikely supposition) the continent of 

rica. 
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58) speaks of the το να! merchant ships 
of Tyre, which traded with Syiid and various 
Meditertanean ports and to the far Bast, as having 
planks of fir and masts of cedar, whilst the ΘΔ ἡ 
were of oak of Bashan, and the benches of the 
rowers ΟΥ̓ ivory inlaid ain wood from the isles of 
Ihittun, the suds of fine embroidered linen, ther 
crews fiom Zidon and Δα νας and thea pilots from 
Tyre, But this desetiption, although no doubt 
appleable to the royal yachts, may be considered 
to some extent pociical as applied to commercial 
ΒΝ 

The question of the πο. disputed situation of 
the porlot Ophn to wloch Solomon's ships traded 
from ‘hvion-geber in the Guill of “Akabah, σις 
bach gold, yvory, alinug trees, and peacock: (1 Καὶ 
9° 30°), belongs to another seetion of this Die- 
tiomuy (see art ΟΡΠῚ ΠῚ αι vol un); but the leneth 
of time oeenpied inthe voyvaee, interred from Che 
mnterval of three vears (iA πὴ) between the arrivals 
of the ships at Tvion-eeber, medieates a creat dis. 
tance suche a Central or Southern Atiica or the 
Island of Ceylon, where peseoehs stall abound. 
Such voyazes would nece sitate the ships bem 
laud pan some safe port between the months of 
May and October, dure the bad weather and 
heavy sen which accompany the S We. measoon, 
ass Che ease at the present day with the Jndian 
and Ajab trading ves-ds which onoualy becuent 
the port of Berhereh opposite to Aden * 

Although we have uo contemporary representa- 
tions of Pheemeian sea-come sig of Solomon's 
time, We have diawines or Bey μία ones to rele 
to of ἃ much mere ἀπο οὐ date, and of a type 
after which we may suppose the ships of the early 
Phoenicians and those of ΠῚ ἢ. quid Ss tomon to 
have heen eoustructed. These diawine one doubt, 
eve usa faithful pucture of the ships, thea crews, 
amd them merchandime from oa gener | ΡΟ ΠΤ of 
view; but they are imore or Jess convention 1 and 
the technical οὐ οὐ τ in our own umuine Πα" νι τοι} 
γε τον potnt to the necessity of net relying too 
neh upon aecune y of nantical deta as the 
drawines may have been mace by artist who did 
not take part in the expeditions and were not sea- 
men Unfortunately, also, iany dmperlant de- 
tails are ἀπ tron: Cle tiodels of anaent slaps 
In the museums ‘Phe Beyptiin ship. were for 
the most part unloaded at a port iu the Red Sea, 
and thea cargoes thansterred overland to Koptos 
on the Nile. 

The first Red Sea voyace of whrel we παν ΘΟ any 
knowJedge is mentioned in an in τἀ at Wady 
Gassts, near Aosseir, an the Valley of Higuma- 
mat, on the road from Woptos te the Red Sea, 
This commemorates the expedition sent by Pharaoh 
Sankh-ha-Ra of the Pith (a Theban) dynasty to 
the ‘Land of Puan "(or Punt), the site of which as 
asomueh dasputed as that of Ophitior Tarshish, 
and is considered by M. Edouard Naville to be but 
wevague geoertplical deqenation. See, further, 
wt. Purin volo iv op. 10} The destination oft 
the expedition was evidently, however, somewhere 
in Tropical ΔΉ τας aid was in all probability in 
the vicinity of the present Soundiland on the east 
coast, Where there existed an endércpot for the 
ivory, flankineense, myth, gold dust, and ostrich 
leathers, and for the ostiel eges so mmneh prized 
by the Egyptians of those days "Mus fiat ex- 
pedition toe Punt must have ΤΆ ἢ place, according 
to Brugseh, 250 years after the founding of Tyre, 
1 Herodotus (ii, 44) was correctly informed by the 
Tyiisans, oe about 1400 years before the time of 
Solomon, and S00 years before the birth of Abra- 
ham; but, according to Matictte, even earher than 
this, We have no account of this expedition, nor 


* Vindlay’s Dusectory Jor the Natiyatwn of the dadvan Ocean, 
1570, p) bow. 
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any scalptures showing ie hind of slup- employed 
om τί 

The nest umportant Red Sea expedition men- 
fioned on the ΒΗ ΠΟ τ was sent durme the 
ISth dynasty. aise to the Land of Pant, in’ the 
THEN OF queen Hatsepsn ᾿ς κί of Thothines YH. 
(ἀπο the sojonta ob the Tsraelites m= Heypt); 
the sculptures on dhe walls of Den eb Dahaa, nent 
the ‘Tombs of Che Wines at Thebes, tilly iinstrate 
thus dmpottant event, ἀπο παρ Che ships used (see 
Flinders τα τὸς Ffesfera of ΝΣ ue δ... The 
plice of departure by the overland reute from 
the Nile te the Red Sea,on the onftward voy tee, 
as well as the port of reshipment of the goods 


nought by the expedition on ats return hy the 
ramme route, Was doubtless the ancient hoptos 
(iow @Qott), as ἀπ the eaher expedition  beture 


mentioned, the Red See part of embarkation and 
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the hetehtof then prospety in the land of Goshen 
(Ga 7}5 πὶ BN 17). which they had inhabited for 
More: than a centiny. at is probable that, as their 
ocenpation was that ot shepherds and cutile- 
dealers loeated in’ the sails (of the Delta, they 
wonld see and know bul Little of what was going 
enoso tar south of them as Keptos and Thehes, 
and leohitely nothing of the sea-gome ships οἱ 
which thee spedition was composed — Consequently, 
no knowledge ot the building on handing of ships 
οὐ bouts was cared away with them hon Epy pt 
at (he time ot the Exodus, and the lorty yes of 
subsequent wandering an the waildemess would 
have sufhced Co cnsure the obliteration trom Chen 
ΠΟΤ ΟΝ OF any such knowledge liad at) been 
vequired 

Hi wes not until the το τὶ of Solomon that the 
Israchtes commenced to dinld shaps (1 iy oe). an 


aGlQ, 


TOME ΟἹ ANTAL DO BATLING STEED ΜΉΠ 


ADIN aAtANDING bY HEE CARIN 


disembarkation beime Ἐπὶ ὦ Gsaman, known 
later as Philoteras (ΠΟΥ it had been so renamed 
hy the Plolemies), and now ae Old) Kossen, not 
het from: the modern port oof Chat name om dat. 
26 7 N., and distant fiom Koptos shout 100 uiiles. 
AS year is the Atiiean port depicted an the seulp- 
tates as the object of the expedition, me called 
the Land of Punt, there is some deabt. But for 
the African choy (Dalleaige cular ylon,G PL, 
‘Oamuch in request for Lemple πα απὸ im Eeypt) 
and other (rees which sie represented as crowing 
nem the place of landing, the land-loe hod port ot 
Berhoreh already spoken ot, which has always 
heen a ereat mart for the produ iso the inferior, 
10}, le Intended : and even these frees may have 
been aitistically τα το ποῦ to indicate a part of 
these prodne ts. 
Althoueh the ¢ hildven of Istacl aiust, αἱ the 
time of queen Hatse ‘psu’s expedition, ines been at 
* These trees are not now found near Cie seashore. 


| 
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wel whach, throveh the tiiendship of Tinant hing 
of Tyre dor David and las son (28 5/00 Ch ιΠ 
and JWR δὴ, they Jearned from the ΤΙΝ amieians, 
who supplied the pilots and matiners for these 
ships (DAR 95. Whether the Phoawienmns brought 
then knowledge of shipbuilding with them from 
Western Arabia αἰ the time of them early 
migration (Herod. }, vil. 89) or learnt it from 
the Beyptians, is a ysterys. Boathuildimne was 
certainly a very ancient. ait in Keypt, asin the 
tombot ΠῚ αὐ Sakata (oth dynasty, ἐς 86800 1500. 
3660 B.. PPetrie]) ib 15 represented in the wall 
sculptures yn all its details. 

The merchant ships of queen THatsepsn’s expedi- 
lion fo the Land of Punt, es delneated oan the walls 
ot the temple of Deir eh πα αν δ are lone vessels 
curved upwards at σα ἢ, exticme, as we see the 
Pheonician turemes of the Fi cent. νος depicted 


* Boup., τρί, Fuad, pt a vol Τοὺς pl Issii, Isvin., 
ἵκανον θείαι, Gepost ΟἿ fio. oom domp set. 
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on the Assyrian monuments, but without their 


figmiehoads, the stern is reemved towards the 
bow ihe the uphited trunk of an elephant, and 
ends ina Wuunpet mouth: - the conventional repre- 
sentution of the papyrus plant—a jorm adopted 
also by the Phoenicians and Assyuians, there is 
also a rained torecastle and poop. The mast, m- 
stead of being of the more ancient ‘sheerless’ 
form (as we sec itin fig. bon the walls of the tomb 
of Anta al Deshfsheh, 5th dynasty, δὲ B.C. 3600), 
consists of ἃ single spar, placed a httle forward of 
the centre of the ship, and is kept an its place hy 
‘shrouds’? and a ‘stay’; whilst additional support, 
when the sail is set, is given by a pau of very stout. 
‘jeers,’ or halliaids, attached to exeh side ot the 
‘Dnt,’ or middle ot the Ὁ yin,’ and secured to the 
gunwale of the vessel. The sail is of the square 
form and secured to two yards, the lower of which 
is as long as the ship herself, but the upper one is 
a good deal shorter, thach yard asin two pieces, 
‘fished? together in the muddle of its length by 
means of cordage, the centre of the lower yard 
being securely Ja-hed to the mast near the Jevel 
of the gunwale. This lower vard is supported by 
numerous “lits’ * at uniorm intervals (apparently 
about seven τὰ ΠῚ 96 1 oon cech side), which are 
‘rove’ thiough ‘sheaves or Ssnatches? placed one 


Win en snare MT eo et me ary ee ? 
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ἀθονο the other at the head of the mast, so that 
one rope: answers for a lift on both sides of the 
youd "Phese bts are se trehtened as to give to the 
yard the form ΟἹ a bow curing upwards at each 
extremity. ‘The head of the sail is attached, in 
accordance with modern nsace, to the upper yard, 
which ean be hoisted to the miusthead when the 
sail is set, or lowercd so as to he on the lower yard 
or remain alott with the sad‘ biudled up" at  plea- 
sure. This upper yard has a sinele lift on each 
side, attached half-way between the mast and the 
να αι. ‘Phe ‘toot’ of the sal is attached to the 
ower yard at intervals when the sail is set, but 
quite detached from it when the sail is furled. The 
‘braces? of the upper yard (not always represented 
in the drawings) are sincle ropes attached to the 
upper γα at the same spot as the hitts, and lead 
thence to the deck or gunwale; they were usualy 
under the control of the helansman, ax we see them 
on the walls of the tomb of Anta at Deshoisheh, 
There nre 15 oarsmen, seated an eimher side of the 
ships, all engaged τὰ τον (not pushing the 
oars), although the sails are set (ph bot}. and culy 


one man plics exch of the 30 oars τὰ universal rule | Hatsepsu’s tline 


in ancient. ships. The distance hetawcen the rower. 
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and Reman ships of later date. A noticeable 
arrangement for strengthening these sea-going 
ships ina tightly stretched and very stout cable 
secured to the bow and stern in the centre of the 
ship, inside, passing high over the heads of the 
rowers, and supported on strone wooden props with 
forked heads. This is doubtless to aflord support 
tu the weakest or curved portion of the ship at her 
two ends, neither of which is water-borne —a very 
necessary precaution under such conditions when a 
vessel is straining in a heavy sea. Assuming the 
distance between the rowers to be 4 tt., the space 
between the turenost oar and the extremity of the 
bow as about IS ft. in lenyth, so that the total 
length of the ships appears to have been Luz ft., of 
Wiich a length of about 58 tt. only is water-borne, 
the remainder being the curves of the bow and 
stern. A iow of port-holes, corresponding in 
number to the outs, 1s indicated on the side of the 
ships below the gunwale. These were probably 
intended for a second tier of oats, as Wwe see Ut 
the Phoenician and Assyuian tiemes of the 7th 
and 8th ecnt. Bo. Phe ships ate steered, not 
‘by a single rudder passing through the keel,’ as 
in the more modern arrangement described by 
Herodotus (αν 06), but) by two very stout paddles, 
one on each quarter, having simple broad blade» 


ἍΠΠ Oe Pe ἦν ἯΠῚ 


BOAT CONVEYING 


without the remarkable letter 0) form of the 
Phoemiciwn ones represented on Che Avy tian moni. 
ments m the time ol Seunnaecherb, but having long 
‘looms? or handles, wluch furst pass through 
‘strops,’ or loops of rope, placed on the cunwale 
midway between (he upper end of the stern-curve 
and the point where the stern first touches the 
water; unmediately above these strops, ab ἃ 
verlied height of about 4 ft., the upper portion 
of the looms rests on the summit of a post fixed 
to the eunwale close to the stiop; here is placed 
aeruteh or noteh tn which the loom revolves by 
means of a tiller fixed to its upper portion and 
curving downwards to the hand of the helmsman 
below. The ordinary mode of steering was pre- 
cisely as by the modern udder, the normal position 
of the blades of the paddles being neatly vertical 
and ‘fore and alt.’ We see the same anangement 
of tiller in the papyrus sail-boats painted on the 
tomb of the priestess of Mera at Deshasheh,* a 
tew miles mail of the Fayum (not to be confounded 
with the tomb of Mera at Sakarah, belonging also 
to the Sth dynasty), nearly 2000 years betore queen 
A stout sti np of rope is attached 
to the upper part of the post on which the loom 


ina fore and aff, direction is, apparently, about t | rests, and hangs over the outside of the ship, appar- 
ft., but possibly only 2 eubits, as we see in Greek | ently tor the helmsman to put one of his teet in 
*Peemch ag shown mm the modilot au tudan supine WHS he placed the other against the outside of 


Tudiau Institute Museusu at Oaford 


*Lyyp. wapl dund, vol. 16, pl. xxvii. Sve above, fig. 2. 
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the ship in order to obtain leverage in working the 
waddle on special occasions when the loom must 
ave been previously lifted out of the enutel ; but 
the stirrup may also have been used to support 
the rudder paddle when not. tx use, or when it 
was ‘triced up.’ Occasionally ships had only one 
rudder-paddle, as shown in tomb paintings and in 
the model of the Scandinavian ship lately found 
at Christiania, to be seen in the Pitt-Rivers Collec- 
tion at Oaford, which rudder-paddle being on the 
sturboard side explains the derivation of this word 
from ‘steer-bowd.’ Other tomb paintings show as 
many as three rudder-paddles on one side. Four- 
vared boats, without masts or sails, are also repie- 
sented in the Den el-Bahri paintings of queen 
Hatsepsn’s expedition as bringing olf goods to the 
bhips, und these have only one paddle-rudder, 
which is shipped in a crutch in the centie of the 
stern, but with the same stirrup as shown im the 
ships. 

There is ne visthle anchor of any kind on board 
the slups, nor any arrangement for using one; but 
ee ee on the torecastle has a long pole in his 


hand with which he 1s soundue the depth of the 
water. ‘The only anchor used im those carly days 


was a heavy weight, generally a large stone or a 
baphet full of smaller ones. No anchor, properly 
so called, is rey esented in any Eeyptian sculpture 
or painting. The hooked anchor (ἄγκυρα) 3s first 
mentioned by the poet Pindar (1. v. 18) in the 5th 
cent. B.C. 3 it was without flukes. Homer always 
uses the word εὐναί, meaning a stone anchor; and 
Ephorus, the historian of the 4th cent. B.c. (Strabo, 
vii. 3), attributed the invention of the two-armed 
anchor to Anacharsis, a Seythian pimece of the 6th 
cent. Bc. In the time of Herodotus (i 96) the 
merchant ships of the Heyptitns ou the Nile, when 
sailing down stream, uscd a heavy stone attached 
to a rope from the stern as a diag to keep then 
heads stinight, in conjunction with a raft of 
tamarisk flouting on the water, attached to the 
bow, so as (o be acted on by the current which 
pulled the ship down stream, whilst the stone held 
her bach, as is stall the practice on the river 
Euphrates ;* but there is no mention of the use 
of a bow anchor, whether of stone or any other 
materi. 

‘Phe form of the Egyptian ships admitted of their 
lying at anchor as cusily by the stern as by the 
head, and, paddles which could be lifted out of the 
water being uscd instead of rudders, there was no 
fear of the latter being broken by the sea, as was 
the case when the modern rudder, hung on ‘ end 
geons’? by means of ‘ pintles,’ was substituted im 
later times The advantace of anchoring by the 
stern in narrow waters or when suddenly shealinge 
water at night, as in the case of St. Paul's ship off 
the island of Mechta (Ac 27" 5, where the ruddei- 
paddles were tisced up clear of the water, 1s 
obvious, But this vessel had means of anchoring 
by the bows if desired (v.”), and no doubt the 
Keyptian ships also; large stones, wooden tubes, 
or sachs filled with lead or other heavy weights 
being used as anchors. 

The masts of queen Hatsepsu’s ships were prob- 
Δ. derived, like the Egyptian slups in the time 
of Herodotus (ii. 96), and even at the present 
day, from the gum-arabic tree of Nubia (Aeceue 
nilotiea, Delile), known to modern Arabs as the 
sont, ἃ cortuplion of the ancient Eeypt name 
shant, which is as old as the dth dynasty, or ot 
one of the many varieties of this tree πὰ that 
region. The equally common scyd/, or Sash’ of 
the ancient Key ptians (Acacia seyad, Delite), which 
Canon ‘Tristram supposes to be the ‘sluttiun? wood 
of the Bible (Ex 25. 26. 37. 38), iy searecly more 
than ἃ variety of the sont, and, like it, is frequently 

* Chesney, vol. u. p. 640. 
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mentioned in the hieroglypls, and is of the sue 
antiquity. 

The stups of Solomon built at “Egion-veber (1K 
939) were probably of the ti and cedar supplied by 
Hirai (1 Καὶ 5°92), which do not grow in Egypt 
or Nubia, although much mported tor use in Keyp- 
tian temples fiom the 5th dynasty downwauds. 
No mention, however, is made in the Bible of 
the material used in shipbuilding — Aceording to 
Onesecritus, chief pilot to Alexander the Great 
(Phaoy, vi. 24), the ships which traded im the 5th 
cent, B.C. between Taprobane (Ceslon) and the 
country of the Prasians (Crleutta) during fom 
months of the year, the voyage lastine 20 days, 
were rigged like the Nile boats, and were built 
of papyius stems as we see them in process of 
construction depicted $000 years carhier on the 
walls of the tomb of Anta at Deshasheh; but 
these were only coasting vessels. The Egyptian 
merchant vessels in the tune of Herodotus are 
described by him (ii, 96) as being built with- 
out ribs, the planks, 2 cubits in length, being 
arranged ‘like eid (..6. probably the planking 
was double, the nuiddle of the outer phiunk over- 
laying the two ends of the inner one), and joined 
together by long ‘tiee-nals’?; the planks were 
caulhed with stems of ‘byblus’? (?apyrus ante 
guorum, L.), the suls bemg made of the same 
material, which seems incredible; but whether of 
flax or byblus, the ‘cloths’ of the sails were placed 
horizontally instead of vertically as now, ‘The 
ropes of Keyptian ships contmued to be made ot 
byblus (Llerod. vii. 25, Of) or ot palin fibre as late 
as the 27th or Peistan dynasty (bc. 480), and, 
according to the same authouty (Herod. κι. 96), 
the sails also,—whilst those ot the Phwnicins were 
made of flax. But it is doubtful if the Nile boats, 
described by Ueiodotus, were really sea- going 
vessels like those of queen Flatsepsu and Solomon, 
though they carued miny thousand talents (more 
than 100 tons) of cnigo, and, as the making οἱ 
πιο eluth was an Evyptian speciality, it was 
probably used for the sails of sea-gomy ships by 
them as well as by Solomon and Hirain, who im- 
ported it trom Heypt (izk 27). 

At Dei el-Balii* we see the queen’s slups being 
Jaden ina port of the Land of Punt after the same 
fashion as we may suppose those of Solomoun to 
have taken in then eargoes at Ophir, by means 
of porters and 6 gang-bouds’ connecting the ships 
with the shore. Phe cargo, which is being carried 
and stowed on the deck by the crew, consists of 
sacks of frankincense of vatious kinds (especially 
that called anti’), gold dust, ebony, elephants’ 
tusks, gum, ostrich exes and feathers. Live apes 
me elimbing about the rigging as we see them in 
the boat depicted on the tomb of Mera at. Desh- 
asheh 2000 years carlier—an indication probably 
ol the fauna of the Land of Punt, which aschides 
the viratle, pecuhar to tropical Africa. 

We may safely assume that Solomon’s Mediter- 
1ancan ships were sunilar to those built by him 
at‘ Ezion-geber, on the Phoenician model, and that 
the latter, again, resembled those vf queen Hat- 
sepsu, although with possibly some modilications 
of no great importance. ‘There seels, also, no 
1vason to suppose that the ships built at Ιου 
geber by Jehoshaphat. hing of Judah a century 
Jater (1 Καὶ 2.53), or the passenger ship in which 
Jonah embarked at Joppa some thirty years huter 
for 'Tarshish (Jon 14), and on δ ἢν the sai use of 
the oars in the ships to endeavour to mitke the 
land is so graphically deserbed, belonsed to a 
different type. 

Ships of war. ~The Egyptian sailors or hoatmen 
formed, according to Herodotus (ει. 164), one of 
the seven classes into which the population of the 
* Kyyp. Evpl. Hund, pt. mu. vol. 15, pl. daxiv. dev figs. on p. 304. 
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country was divided, the office of pilot ΟἹ stecis- 
man απ ας above 411} other grades Probably 
those belonging fo merchant ships formed a 
snpenor subdivision of these, We aay tihke it 
for eranted that the Phoemeians and Ty tins tol- 
lowed the same practice in the time of Solomon 


as with certam modifications the Greeks did in, 


later tines, ‘The crews off war ships seen to dave 
been placed in a separate catepory with the 
κοὐ ον who, from constant practice at the ont 
on the Nile, were themselves expert valley mes 
Whether any of these latter were on board queen 
Hatsepsa sor Solomoms ship. we are not told; 
but, althoush these were both Commererul ex pedi 


tions, as probable that the fips were prc purcds the httora, a 


are τ συμ ana t top? or cage at the masthead, 
Durine the engavement the sow was ‘braided up, 
and (here was apparently, no lower yiad to the 
syne stil as we see in the ships of queen Pat- 
Κορ ΟἹ ἃ tater date, According to Wilkinson 
qu 204), famine was used in the attack; Iut 
the saps dad πὸ beak tor this) puttpose as in 
Kroman dass, a hos, rams, or other Ἀπ head 


Pcovered with metal dakine its place 


There seems to be little doubt that the Eeyp- 
Haw menol-wia alo took part am the Wediter- 
none an the {ΠΟ ΟἹ troops wd μὰ Βοὶν 
πα α΄ the reign ΟἹ the Ramses Pharaolis 
geammst the ships ot various uations ilecbiiing 
bey did a the ἀπ of Phatagh- 
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MUPDRE COLON SAT Sor Tt WALL 
to fieht ἢ meed be 
wlly fitted ont by the 

purposes ino the Avahian 
Herodotus (2. 102) and Dnedorus ἃ δ). whe 
both mention the fleet of lone vessels budt ex 

pressly for war (called by thems ce) tothe number ot 
400, Whilst the transports were called asi Uno), 
wnd the galleys με νον and the employment 
of such vessels on the expeditions of the Pharaohs 
to Ethiopia was frequent, the offeers who com. 
manded them beme mentioned on the monuments, 
and the (ile of tehtet ee captain of the kine 
ships” bene not uncommon Δ sea ficht 1 repre 
sented ai "Phebes, in whieh the Bey ptian sol 
ders in military dress are seen τον πο. In the 
men-of-wiu of the 4th and ofl dynasties slineers 

“Wilkinson, ἐμῷ χη ἐμέν voli py 27d , 


Τὸ παν fer fiehtane 
Cult we knew trom 


a a a a ς΄. -τ-τρμς ae 


LADLN BOYPEEAN SHITS GLAVING PUND. 


ry - - 
Phat enor wir were speed προ (Herod a. 159); thea sictome. over ceom- 


hined forees of Dardantan , ‘Teuerians, Mysians, 
wud, apparently, over Pelassau,  Daunians, 
OQsenns, and Sierhans, beme recorded on the 
ΘΠ} Ὁ 

Of the Τ᾽) μσ war vessels whieh were eon- 
(πο ἡ ποῦ we have no knowledge; aml it is to 
the Assyrian monuments of a Jater date that we 
are indebted for pietonal representations of them 
Inaveryernde way. Pmaine the three invasions 
ot Sytia and Πάν by Shalpemeser Ty. in the 


weds of Tfezehinh kine otf dudah and tloshes 
han of {κα ἀὸ} (pe. 726 729, Qi Ese hy, Josephus 


tells ous, on the authority of Menander (342 90] 
BO), that the λον δα monarch, in oder to quell 
worevolt in the istand of Tyre, aude, use of 60 
Phuuician galleys with 800 men (orow them, but 
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was utterly defeated by the Tytians with lz ships, 
which ook 500 prisoners. * 

Sennacheub, who had sent the Ralshakeh to 
Hezekiah to reproach the living Gad Καὶ 19% 34), 
and demand the surrender of Jerusalem the second 
time within three years, took, a few years later, 
his Phoenician ee across Mesopotamia to 
the Tigris and built a fleet of lis own, with which 
he made a suecessful raid on the Chaldean settle- 
ment in Susiana at the north end of the Gulf of 
Persia. It is these Phanician catephract triremes, 
with two ticts of oars, and having beaks, masts, 
and siils, that we see remesented in the sculp- 
tures of Kouyunjih.t In Sagon’s seulptures the 
Phonician vessels of this time have 4 or 5 oars- 
men on cach side, but im Sennacherib’s they have 
8, 9, or 11, and also two steersmen. Jt was not until 
Sennacherib’s time that the Assyrians began to 
build war vessels, which even then were only 
tutations Of Pheoniciut ones. These triueme wal 
galleys were what is called aphract, oe. the upper 
tic) of rowers were unprotected and caposed to 
view. The apertures tor the ons are li 
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in queen Hatsepsu’s ships, ne oars being shown ΠῚ 
them an the drawmes in either case. The heak 
Is somewhat Lke the snout of a fish; the shields 
of the soldiers are seen suspended inside the bul- 
watks, they themselves beme partly visible; the 
pilot is in the bow, and the stecrsman aft, with 
part of the erew standine near the mast, the two 
steerine-paddles having blades τὰ the torm of the 
letter D, which is perhaps only consentional. 

The war ships of Nittuu (Dn {15}, whieh were 
to conquer Antio¢has Epiphanes, are Roman 
i vossels, In 2 Mac 4d we have the fiat meation of 
falleys (tpejpac). 

42, New TestaAMeENT SIPS AND BoAts,—An 
account of Greek and Roman ships of war (#65 
μακραί, nerves dong), of which ample details are 
given by Boeckh,! Graser,§ Guhl and WKoner." and 
Torry, {1 seems to be out of place here, as, apart fiom 


* Rawlinson, Ane. Monareh vol in. pp 405, 449 

1 Layard’s Nineveh, istsenes, p Tl, cte , and pl in Rawlin 
fon, «ἱ ὸ Monarch. vol np 170 
; t Urkunden uber das Sccwesen des Athichen Staates, ete., 
840) 

§ De reterton re natal. 

i The Life of the Greeks and doimans, 3rd ed pp. 253-64 

4] Ancuent Sheps, 1894. 
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the fishing and passenger vessels on the Sea of 
Galilee, in whieh our Lord embarked (described 
in the AV as ‘ships’ [except in dn 6? 7% 


ale 


3, where 1t 
has ‘boats’}, and in the RV as Shoats’ [Mt 453 
1135 v4. dl. a Mk 0:3 40. 47. ste Lk ἢ5. Be 711 δι. x 
Jn 6}7. 1. 2.2. 341} the interest in ships mentioned 
in the ΝΊ! centres in the voyage of St. Paul from 
Cwsurea to Puteol, about 60 A.D. During this 
voyage he and his fellow-traveller, St. Luke the 
physician, experienced what secon to have been 
his fowth shipwreck (2 Co Tl?) The aceount 
of this voyage is remathabie tor accuracy and 
coLuiseness in the use of nantieal terms, though 
wanting in the descriptive details which a pro- 
fessional seunan would have added. Τὰ the 
OGnomeasticon ot Julius Pollux of Naucratis in’ the 
Keyplian Delta, written about we century and a 
half later, we have a collection of Greek nautical 
terms, contilnine most of those used in St. Luke’s 
descusption of the veyace. Of the ship of Adra- 
γίδια, ἃ seaportot Mysia (which had then been 
for half a century part of the Roman province of 
Asia Minor), in which they embarked at Cresarea, 
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no details are einen; but the two Alexandrian 
comn-ships om whieh the voyase was completed 
fron Myra (Ac 2775), a pot of Lyeia, to Fau 

Havens im Crete, and to the land of Melita (284), 
and thence to Syracuse, Nheeinm, and Puteoli 
(2811. 2) were evidently of large size, if the read- 
ing in both AV and RY of 276 as the number οἱ 
‘persons on board, meluding the crew, besides a 
earco of wheat, is correct.* "This nmmber was not 
extraordinary, as Josephus tell, us that only a 
few years dater he himself was wreeked on a 
voyage trom Palestine to Puteol ina slip having 
about Θ00 persous on board, 

Tor the type of these ships we can refer to 
contemporary paintines found at Herculaneum 
and Pompei which ‘aod valuable details, and 
have the advantage of synchronising perfectly 
with the voyage of St. Paul, the catastrophe to 
which they owe their preservation lasing happened 
less than twenty years after his shipwreck, ἢ 
The term πλοῖον used by St. Luke throuhont his 
account of this voyage, except in Ae 277, when 


* WH and others read Sabout (2-) 76° 
tJ Suuth, Voyage and Sheerech of St Pal, 4th ed. 1880, 
p. δὼ. 
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ναῦς is used, was a common one for a merchant 
ship in general, bat does not point to any one im 
particular of the many kinds of sea gome ships 
(phasli, εὐ ἐμ το, cyhaw, ete), of the ‘round? or 
memchant cliss (υτρογγύλῃη vaus, neris onerarut) mn 
use at that time; but the faet of the wrecked 
vessel being a coin-ship of Alexandria sufhces. 
Emein (2nd cent. ASD.) in one of his dialognes* 
gives an recount of one of the gieat merchant 
ships cmployed in carrying com trom Egypt to 
Italy about 150 A.D. Her length was 150 it., and 
breadth ΕἾ ft., the depth from upper deck to heel 
bem 43! ft. Such a ship Shula carry a bur- 
then of 10,000 talents or amphora, equal to 250 
tons. 
built, for special pun poses, such as the one described 
by Pliny as having, about twenty years before St. 


‘aul’s voyage, taken the Vatican obelish, by order 


of the emperor Caligula, from Eeypt to Rome, 
together with fom 


bed for the obelish to rect on. 
ship, whieh Pliny describes as the most wonderful 


vessel ever seen afloat, was a single ir spar, and 
requined four men with extended sims to encirele 


it, This event οὐ ἢ within Pliny’s own know- 
ledge asa youth of seventeen: but if he is correct 


as to the size of the ship, that of the mast 1s 
almost ineredible, unless be was m error as to its 
Julius Cresar tells as that 


not bene a bunlt one. ἢ 
these ships carried movable thiee-storeyed  tur- 
refs on the upper deck for defensive purposes.+ 

According to ποι ἡ description, the ship had 
hoth bow and stern curved upwards like those of 
the ancient hey ptian and earhest Greek ships, the 
ends terminatmy ino a gilded cheniseus, one of 
which was in the form of the head and neck of a 
awan, and the other either simular or a ‘fienre- 
head.’ Somewhere between the stem and stern 
was a statue of the presadme deity of the State 
or port of onsen of the ship. On each bow was 
painted a large eye, or a figure dlustintive of her 
ΠΗ 

Mrom a pamtine stall to be seen in a tom) at. 
Pompen, and another found at) He:eulaneum,s§ we 
hnow that such ships had projecting galleries at 
bow and stern, wath bulwarhs of open rails, and 
that the upper ends of the two paddle-raddets 
(πηδάλια, guln rnacula) passed through holes in the 
ship, as described by Herodotus, instead of being 
externally attached to rope straps on the eunwale 
asin the Meoyptinn vessels and in the Seandinavian 
one alteady spoken of, and were often connected 
together by ἃ τόμ attaehed to the tillers stretched 
across the ship, called χαλινός, which kept the two 
paddle-blades parallel to one another 1} but this, 
from St. Luke's account. of the shipwieck, must 
have been done in such a way as not to prevent. 
the rudders from being ticed up clea of the water 
in case of anchoring by the stem We also see in 
the Hercalaneum painting ἃ pottion of one of the 
ship’s calans described by Lucian There are also 
depreted whit are, apparently, eable arrangements 
tor anchoring by the stern, thouch no anchor 1s 
visible, She has two masts with ‘square’ yards 
and sails, as we see represented on the coins of the 
2nd and 8rd centuries A.D. 3 and this scents to have 
been the normal number, though occasionally 
there were thice at this period; but only one 
mast is shown in the Pompei ship The masts 
were supported by ‘shrouds placed alncast ot and 

* φλοῖον ἢ [πὴ αἱ. 

tPhoy, WAN xvi 76 and χχλῖν, 14. 

tide Rello Galheo, τὰ, 143 de Bello Crrila, 1. 26 

§ alatihita d+ Lreolano, tom. ii. pl ar. ert Jo Smith, VP 
and S of SC δε, pw 206 
, | Guhl aud honer, Life of the Greeks and Romans, tig. 291, 
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But ships of much larger capacity were 


hlocks of stone to form its 
pedestal, the whole weiginne nenty 500 tons, in 
addition to 1000 tons of Ientuals ain the hold as a 
The mast of this 
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abaft the mast, with ‘stays’ to support it from the 
bow as now. These as well as the ‘1unning 
higeing’ were nade of Lide, flax, οὐ hemp, or, prob- 
ably in many cases, a combination of them and 
paps ius, 

The ships of this—the merchant—class were built 


almost exclusively of fir or pine, as also the masts 


and yards, the latter (κεραῖαι or antenne) being in 
two pieces ‘fished’ together like those of both 
ancient and modern Egyptian vessels. The sails 
af, this period were almost universally made of flax 
as now; the ‘bolt rope’ surrounding them being 
of Inde. One of the sails is called dprénwv by St. 
Iuke (Ac 27), and, although this word 1s not 
found in Julius Pollux or in any other ancient 
or medisval Greek author, a mast and sail, cach 
termed arvemon, are mentioned by the Romans, 
Lucilius, Labeo, and Seneca, almost cout emporane- 
ously with St. Paul’s shipwreck, as being, appar- 
ently, inferior in importance or magnitude to the 
principal mast and sail of a ship; they are reme- 
sented on an Alexandrian coin of A.v. 67* as a sort 
of bowspiit and spritsail, and again on a Roman 
coin of A.D. ISG in the Musewn at Avignon as a 
furemast and square foresail.t ‘The word artemon 
is translated in the AV ‘mainsail,’ but in the RV 
‘foresul’; and there ean be little doubt but that 
the Iatter is the more correct. term as applied to 
the saul hoisted when the ship was purposely run 
aground. The word is still in use in the French 
marine as the nume of the muizen or sternmost 
mast, and the sails en it: whilst. the term misaine 
is applied to the foremast and its sails. The word 
artemon is now obsolete in the Italian language, 
but in the 16th eent. it was applied at Venice to 
the largest sail of a ship, which appears then to 
have been the foresail ; and, possibly, the wneranee 
of tls tact, as suevested by Snuth, may have led 
the AV translators into error.t 

The sails were treed up to the yards by numerous 
‘brails’? (καλώδια) When it was desired to reduce or 
take then: πὶ, and these were worked by the crew 
from the deck below; the yards were also fi otshed 
with ‘lifts’? and “braces” for trimming the sails, 
The anchors (ἄγκυρα), Which were suspended as now, 
one on each bow from ‘eabtheads ᾿ (ὑπωτίδες), were 
nade of Jead, non, or wood coated with lead, and 
of the modern ἔοι, as on the coms of Prestum we 
see the stock and flukes οὐ palms and ring duly re- 
presented ; besides the ‘bower* anchors there were 
others, four of which were let. go at the stern of 
St. Paul’s ship when shoaling water (Ac 27-3), 
whilst a pretence was made by the crew of also 
laying out the bower anchors by boat. 

Vars (κώπη, remus) aig not mentioned as being 
used on board ; and as hese were ofteu absent from 
large merchant vessels, or only swflicient: in number 
to be used as ‘sweeps’ during a calm, this was 
probably the case here. Such vessels had movable 
‘topmasts,’ to the summit of which was hoisted the 
upper corner of the triangular sail, ealled in Latin 
supperum. Ttis to the lowering down to the deck 
vf these topmasts that the eapression (Ae 9710 
‘stinke sail? im the AV and ‘lowered the gear’ 
in the RV probably refers; to ‘strike’ a topmast 
is the proper nautical term im use at the present 
day. Seneca tells us that Alexandiian wheat- 
ships, on arrival at Puteoli, alone liad the privi- 
lege of keeping their a μαμὰ up, all others being 
obliged to len er them down on entering the bay. 
The phrase ἀντοφθαλμεῖν τῷ ἀνέμῳ (Ac 27"), trans- 
luted in the AV ‘ bear a into the wind,’ and in the 
RV ‘ face the wind,’ would be, in nautical language, 
‘beat up against the wind.’ ΤῸ ‘bear up’ is the 
sea phrase for doing exactly the reverse of what is 


* Tot, .trelent STapa, pl. vi 27. t Tb. pl. vi. 28 
TSmuth, Vand S. er St. Paul, pp. 192 200. 


§ Εριρί. 77, cit. Smith, P. and Κ΄. of δὲ faut, p. 157. 
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expressed in the AV, and means to put a ship before 
the wind. Captain Sturmy* in describing a naval 
sea fight savs, ‘Bear up betore the wind that we may 
sive him our starboad broadside,’ and again, * Lle 
bears up betore the wind to stop his leaks’; ἄντο- 
φθαλμεῖν, ns a nautical expression, may have 1efer- 
ence to the eyes painted on exch bow of ships in 
veneral; the term ‘eyes of the shi?’ isstill in peneral 
nse as a sea tenm for the inside part of her which 
lies nearest to the stem. The repe cables (σχοινία, 
ἀγκύρια, aneoralia or funes ancorales) which passed, 
up now, Lhrough holes on each side of the bow, 
were of from Gin, to 42 in. in diameter, equal to 
from 134 1n. to Sin. modern hemp cables, and were 
‘hove in’? by a capstan (στροφεῖον) to weigh the 
anchor, Chain cables were then used only by ships 
of war, and, In so far as the English Navy 1s con- 
verned, were not introduced till the begmning of 
the 19th eebptury. 

The terms ‘helps’ and ‘undergirding’ (Ae 27! 
βοήθειαι, brocwrvivres) refer Vo the modes in use of 
stacnethening au old or weak ship in bad weather 
by liacing the two eurved ends of the ship, which 
were not water-borne, tovether by menns of a stout 
lope or cable passing along the ontside of the ship 
Jongitudmally, and generally below the water-ling, 
several (ines; or by passing it under the keel and 
ound the hull in a direction transverse to its 
length, and probably sometimes by a combination 
of both these methods. ‘ Undergirding ? is a literal 
translation of the Giech nautical term for the opera- 
tion of passing the above ropes or cables (ὑποζώ- 
pura) around oF under a ship; bat it has never beeu 
an Enelish sea term, although the process of trans- 
verse τἀ οι πὸ bas occasionally been resorted 
to by ow sailing slips when dangerously over- 
stiamed, and was then termed * trapping? the ship. | 
The internal Jongitudinal rope support of the 
ancient Reyptian ships seams to have been still 
mouse in Roman ships to some extent under the 
name of farmentam,? prohably drone (he two ΟἹ 
four parts of rope of winch i comusted beme 
tichtened, as requned, by means of a piece ot 
wood inserted between them: and twisted 1onnd ; 
the transverse external support was termed atid. 
The Jongitndimal support became unnecessay when 
the leneth of the ends of the ship not water-borne 
became greatly diminished and the amount of deck 
inerensed 3 with improved shipbuilding the long 
curves disappeared, AI Greek aad Roman ships 
of ἢ οἱ the rank of (riremes and upwands seem 
to have had the Aypezomata permanently ised im 
then places on beard to enable them to better 
withstand the shock οὐ ramming, and were also 
supplied with extra ones as part of their stures ; 
but, a the case of metchant vessels (φορταγωγαί) 
such as St. Pauls ship, these ‘helps? were prob- 
ably unprovised out of them ordinary vear. The 
term σκευή, tiiunslated ‘tackling’ (AV and RV 
Ac 27), which the crew (and passengers [AV]) 
threw overboard with their own hands on the 
thud day of the gale, probably refers to the spare 
stores of various kinds which followed some 
heavier undeseribed weights (v.""), and it was only 
a ἣν last resort that the cargo of wheat (v.*) (on 
Which the commeicial success of the voyage de- 
pended, and which was in charge of the ‘supercargo’ 
(revKAnpos, v.44), to whose ill advice nnd that of the 
sailing-miister (κυβερνήτης) St. Paul at(ributed their 
Mishap) was ‘jettisoned’ in order to so Lighten the 
ship, that, when the cables were slipped (v.4°) and 
the foresail hoisted, she uneht run high up on the 
beach they had selected (v.”). 

From the depth of water in which soundings were 
taken (A¢ 27%), viz. in 90 and 15 fathoms, it is evident 

* The Compleat Mariner, bk. i p. QU, οὐ. 1009. 


t Isidore Hisp. Op. Fol. Par. 1001. 
t Hor. Carm, i.-xiv, 6, 7 
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that a sounding-lead attached to a line (καταπειρα- 
τηρία, catapeurates) was used, as we see it on a bas- 
reliet in the British Museum, suspended from the 
volute of the bow,* and jnobably ‘armed’ with 
gresnse at its lower end to determine the nature of 
the bottom, asin the time of Herodotus (1. 5) and 
Lueilins. + ‘The anchoring by the stern when rapidly 
shoaling water at meht (Ac 27%) was vood scaman- 
ship, and, in a vessel shaped alike at both enda, 
offered no practical duticulties, the :udder-paddles 
bemeg atte: wards triced up clear of the water. The 
ship carried at least one boat (σκάφη), like all others 
of her class, for general purposes, such as laying 
out) anchors (v.°°), communicating with the shore 
or with other slips ; and this boat was towed astern 
in charve of one of the ὅσον) in accordance with 
usual practice m fine weather, being eithe: hoisted 
up to “(ἀν 15 outside the ship, οἱ hoisted on board 
altogether, for greater security (v.!"), when bad 
weat her came on. 

The slip in which St. Paul embarked from the 
island of Mehta seems to have been of the same 
type as the wieeked one, but we have the additional 
detail given of her ‘sign’ (παράσημον, insiqne) (28"), 
indicating her mame Διύσκοιροι, translated * Castor 
and Pollux? in the AV and ‘The ‘Twin Brothers ' 
in the RV. Whether the parasemon was, in this 
ease, a painting on either side of the stem denoting 
the fratres Llelena, sons of Jupiter, who were then 
specially venerated as tbe patious of sailors,§ like 
St. George and St. Nicholas in modern days, or 
whether they formed her ‘ figurehead,’ we doe not 
know; but both modes of mdicatung a ship's name, 
and, occasionally, a combination of the two, were 
in vogue at that time in Romanshaps That. these 
slups were capable of ‘working Lo windward’ hke 
mnodern sailing ships there ean be no manner of 
doubt, although, possibly, not lyme so close lo the 
wind as within 5 or ὁ pomts of the compass 5 but 
the quotation trom Pliny (Π Δ nu. 48) does not refer 
tu ‘beating,’ and merely states that ships with the 
samme Wind stl im opposite directions according 
to the ‘tack? they are on, and often meet one 
another, which ean obviously be done with the 
wind fam or abeam The modern nautical term 
corresponding to the Greeh mcuedOdvres κατηντή- 
σαμεν εἰν Payer (Ac 9515}, translated in the AV ‘we 
fetched a compass and came to Rhegium?’ (RY 
‘made a encuit.’), would be ‘we beat up to Rhe- 
gium,’ the only course open to her in making fo 
that port from Syracuse with a northerly wind, 
Which as elearly mdicated by her waiting there a 
day tor a change of wind to the south. 'That these 
ships were fast saders we know from contemporary 
statements of ancient authors, and especially fiom 
VPhiny, who, in speaking of the marvelloup utility 
of the flax plant, of which sails were made, in 1e- 
ducing (he time vecupied in a voyage from Egypt 
to Italy, instances a voyage recently made from the 
Straits of Messina to Alesandiia, by two Roman 
prefects, E. Galerins and Balbillus, in 7 and 6 days 
respectively ; and another voyage from Puteoh to 
Alexandiia by Valerius Marianas, a Roman senator, 
‘lenissimeo flatu,’? in  days.** St Paul's voyage 
fiom Rheem to Pareoli (180 miles) was eflected 
in 2 days (but see art. ROADS AND TRAVEL (Ν N'T), 
p. 379). 

Of the fishing and passenger boats on the Sea of 
Galilee (Lake of Tiberias), which were evidently 
very numerous in our Lord's time, we have no 
description. 


coon and Koner, Lefe of the Greeks and Romans, tig. 204, 
).. “αὐ 
Z t Torr, Ancient Ships, p. 10} 
§ Hor. Carm 1. 3. 
i Smith, DB2, art. “Shaye and Boats’ 
4[ 1 (following BR!) read περίκλὸν ἔργ ‘east loose 
TN xix. 1, 
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T Roaps. 
i Position and conformation of Palestine 
bo Hebrew terms for ον ὁ Metaphorwal nsages 
: Various kinds of rows 
Iv. The rouls of The OT, 
1. Roads ρθε ting Palestune with other coun- 


| tried (t) Arabia, (4) Bev pt, GO δι τῷ, Assyn 
2. 
It. Travet 


wud) Babs lotta. 

Roads in Pale tie coun) dud ca, (4) Samaria, 

(ὁ) Galles, (ἡ the Jordan Vadley (including 
the fords), (6) on the cast at the Jordan. 

t Motived for travelling ἡ (at) attendance at rcligious 
festivals, ete, (ycommerec, (6) political relations, 
(dd) ΠΡ πο ἢ, GQ) war Traveling hampered for 
Jews bv the Sibbath law, 


ne Modes of Grivel oon toot, nding (asses, mules, 
camels, horpes), Chariots, Ox-wayrons, Caras ans 
Provision tor the Wants οὐ travellers Inns a late 
institution Whaas  Qnental hospitahty 
Literature 


I. μοι. νι Posrrton AND CONFORMATION OV 
PALEStINT.—The dand iunhabited by the Israelites 
seemed trom its position to have been predestined 
to form ὁ meeting-pomt in the world’s lines of 
communication. On the western sie its situation 
broueht moimte connexion with the Mediterranean 
coasts; on the south west the country was closely 
hound to bey pt, that land οἱ ancient exvulizaution ; 
on the south to Arabia, which was traversed by 
richly Jaden carusans; whale on the noth there 
were approaches from the coast by the adler, 
‘Ayydn Othe entering in of Hamath, Nu 3, dos 
13°, and often), and by the S Τὸν side of Antilibanius, 
to the cultured lands beyond, and farther (o the 
meat empiues of the Euphrates. ft was only on 
the east that an msurmountable barter te com. 
munication was presented by the cheerless desert. 

Kor the Israchtes themselves, however, these ad- 
vantaves of situation had not the srenttieance πε 
τὰ 10. have heen expected. The seacoast with its 
harbours, some of which were poor enough, was 
(apart trom the period referred to in’ Gn 491 in 
the hands of the Phanicmns and the Philistines, 
to whom thus belonged the important points at 
which the caravans coming trom Danimseus ΟἹ 
Arabia unloaded their goods for further trunsport 
by sea, Consequently the Tstachites, when they 
sought to take a share in international coummerce, 
found themselves compelled to make the distant 
port of ‘hvaion-peher the starting point of  therst 
shipping Gade, ft was not ill the latest period 
of Jewish history that they vot doppa into then 
hands, w possession ulterwards supplemented by 
the harbour of Cwsarea, whieh had been repaired 
hy Herod 

The ancient caravan road connecting Damascus 
with Arabia, the modern ΕΠ συ αὶ Road, aun alone 
the eastern side of the teritory ot the [sraclites, 
and thus was of no seivice to them. dno hke 
manner the important caravan road from Gaza te 
Arabia touched only a small and thinly peopled 
tract of their country. On the othe: hand, the 
yreat caravan road connecting Damasens with the 
nuddle part of the Mediterranean coast and with 
Egypt yan right through the territory οἵ [518], 
and offered its people a vanety of advantages, 
which they did not fail to utilize when the State 


i 
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reached under Solomon the culminating point of 
its cullure. 

In the interior of the country the extensive 
streleh of mountains, interrupted by steep descents, 
presented a serious obstacle to communication 
Any one who has made journeys πὶ Palestine 
knows fiom experience how travelling is ἃ course 
of up hill and down, and how at every tum de. 
clivilies have to he passed which tis a severe task 
for one’s horse to mount or to descend. For the 
most part, one has to qide at a walking paces 1 
‘ay but rarely Chat valleys ace encountered with a 
devel surface where horses can gallop for any long 

streteh — Besides, the οι on the western side of 

the Jordan is separated from that on the caster 
sue by the deep depression of that quiver. In the 
diy season, αὐ is true, coummunieation between the 
two puts of the country is kept up by amerous 
‘fords, dnt dummy the rainy season these are [Ὁ] 
the most part qnpas-able; while, on the other 
hand, the winding and imnipetnous course of the 
V stream makes ab gmpossible to use it as a water- 
way between north and south. The only eseep- 
fion im this respeet is the broad expanse of the 
| Lake of Gennesareth, offering great advantages to 
‘the dwellers upon its shores. 
| Neve theless, the cradnatly developed high et 1} 
| 


aution of the Israelites led to the difliculties of 
communication being overcome as tar as Was prac- 
tfheable, and there arose, as the Old) Testament. 
shows, a netwotk of roads covering all the im- 
hibited parts of the eountiy. From this pot of 
view, dhe monarelaeal perrad trom the rem of 
Solomon onwards, must have been of specul 
significance; Dnt, on the other Juanda, the dafie: 
ence hetween the eather and later periods mist 
ΙΓ πὸ he exaecerated. The countiy to which the 
ΓΤ ΟΡ came as settlas already possessed a 
certamo measure οἱ σαν τὸ πὸ {Ὁ} of Aamagcus 
jtotfers, wich πὰ se many respeets have endareed 
‘our hnowledve ob the pre-Isracite lustay of 
Canaan, mention, amonest offer thins, caraviuns 
Wheeh the ον μία vassal-primeces in Canaan were 
in the way of sendine under eseart ta Key pt.* 
This points fo the exmtcnee of routes of com. 
munition Wei eather also tram the Sone of 
Deborah that inthe period of the dudees there 
were roads with a bush trafhe in the Northern 
kingdom for the eond.tion of things that had 
supervenred owing to the weakness of the Esrael- 
ifes is desenbed an these terms. ‘Phe hich. 
Ways were anoceupied, and the (ravellers walked 
thiough να γα ἡ (be at) | 
1. ΠΕ. reRaS Lon 
Hebrew word for ‘road? is > 


‘Nowwl— The usual 
(derAh), whieh, 


from its etymolosy, probably means ‘eround 
trodden upon.’ Side by sade wath af we have the 
word sho: Gaesilliah), whiel oeeurs alse i the 


[πηι ρον of Mesh. and whose radieal meanine 
is undoubtedly that of a road which has been 
constructed by the filling ap of hollows, and which 
pis ΟΡ ἀρ ba ἀπ methods More poetical 
IS the employment mo Hebrew of the word ms 
Corah), which, on the other hand, τῷ the usual 
term in Aramme.  Jakewnse more poctien) are 
2} (nathibh) or apn (ncthibhah) τὰ (conmon in 
Myamate and Arabic) a (ει. Δ᾽ narrow 
| ond shut mmoon both sides wa- 
| (μι οἱ, Nu 224 only); the road that ran right 
λων a valley or led over a stream was ἼΣΡΟ 
iT 
| 


called Seo 


(aw débhar) or 7332 One barah); the steep road up 
a declivity, Ty (aecaled), or, down it, M9 Querdd). 
In the fqurafive language ot the OT the notion 
“Cf Nos 180, 159, 242%, 256 Winekler’s edition [Petric, Nos. 
HOt, 23, 4z, 41]. 
+ That there were much freqnented roads also in the southern 
portion of the land is evident from the narrative of Gin 38, where 
the kédeshah takes her seat by the wayside to he seen by 


| passers-by. 
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of frond’ or ‘way’ plays a qrominent part, ἃ 
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roads, but even afong unbe τὰ cronmd © ΟἹ course 


369 


ee ee 


cucumestance probably connected not wath the | the progress under sac conaiiens wats offen very 
necrvase of commiumeation but with recollections | slow, and Che qeurney woe attended wath inet 
of the nomadic pre-listore period of Tstael’s | vemtences and dangers sueh as aie expressly alluded 


listary. in the desert the discovery of the 
μῶν path i often a question of hte, tor the 
wanderer who tails to find a well of water οὐ who 
stumbles upon am enemy s quarters speedily falls 
aprey todeath, inthis way the language of the 
OT ἀν to be understood when it speaks of a way 
to hte and one to death (Pr G- 0} pos pat 9110. 
Jervis, or or a way that perishes (Ps 15}, or that 
is τα ἂρ (dob) When Cad means to destioy 
womation fhe closes up ats way with a wall * or wath 
thorns (Hos 2ee) Has inw teaches [stack the 
αὐ was, from which, however, the people con- 
stuntiy wander (Jer 3d, cf Ts 24). He who tollows 
the example ΟἹ another walks in his ways (LR 158 
wnecottons Elustuations ot similar usages might 
ber ntdtaphed indefinitely The same figurative 
mode of expression prevails also mo the Borin, 
vos (αν betters ommst have been familia 
with the gmpoitanee Οὗ path-linding to the 
Rodawin 

τ {Ὁ KINDS of Roaps —-En many pas- 
saves ὦ the OF the word ‘way’ or tread” un- 
ἀρ μα dy stands fora ample bridle-path = Tt as 
the Lattet taatae the mitial stage in the process 
Whereby men and beasts tread the same eround 
vearaiter vear. Thas the very old Pilgrun Road 
trom Phcois cus to Arabia consists merely of a 
number of parallel tracks without any artificial 
constiuction, and recalls the passages in the aneient 
Arab pocts where such roads are compared to 
striped cloths from oS. Arabia, On the hulls ot 
Valestine the hard limestone suil forms a fii 
foundation tor the roads, which for long stretche- 
πὸ nothing more ip the way of construction, 
aod present no incouverenee to the traveller ey 
cept at spots where the wonter rime lave washed 
down accumulations of stones. The eaistence ΟἹ 
artificially formed road is not necessarily mapled 
In the passages where chariots of waggons ie 
spoken of | Veeotding to the OP, Che great plam 
between Che hills of Samia and Giilidlee was the 
proper home of chavo of war, which could move 
ete with ease Glo Boat 2 9?) But besides 
this we heat alse of vehicles traversing the hill 
country proper eg Gn 651 (from Lebron te 
las pt) IS 6 Grom PE hieu by way of Beth shemesh 
to Wenath αι}, 2S 6 (trom 0} gear: to 
Jerusalem), 29 15 1 RO, Is 2250 der 17 (from 
aid τὸ Sdernusalem), LK fz αι Shechem to 
Herusdenm), ἘΚ 22°" (from Raimoth-gilead to 
Samana), Κα 1 (from Sanaa lo the Joris, 
ZW Ge!" Chom: Damasens to θά. 2 a lage! 
Grow Jevztech to Samaria. of 955. With refer 
ence te Ga [25 Robinson (A221 Zit.) deckues 
that the tead trom ἢ μές to the seuth caunet 
ΘΠ εν have been traversed by wagons, ind 
whee he assuines that they must fave niide a 
careuit by the ἢ αὐ εἰ δέ, Un dike auanines 
he ascats that the road between {ποι and 
Serusulem must have been mpractcble for apy- 
one on wheels, Butomn that case the of could 
wot have spoken at all of velucles travelliua strom 
wud to Jerusalem, for none ot the rogds ραν to 
the capital area whit better Gun Che Het rom roid 
Non απ αὐ Well be doubted that the πὰ ΘΓ which 
Vbsdlom collected yn connexion with bi progected 
iehlen Zs 155 were procured at Hebron As a 
matter of fact, there as ne eround tor Robinsons 


remark af one heeps un mind that the light two- ἢ 


®bhelel chariots of war and the chimey oX-wareons 
[PS Ὁ) could travel not only on perfectly primitive 


“The method of blocking road bv means ef a wall (373) 
fora of looge stones is desenbed bs ἀπ mi ΔΙ ες u 
Nathiwhten dea deutschen Pal, Verewns, lave, p 9. 

EXTRA VOL.—24 
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Bat, although αὶ ummber ot the roads mentioned 
in the Bible are Heide more {ἢ πῃ PUI 
natural tracks, Ὁ τ well ent ἜΣ] τρ εξ fave t, at the 
other hand, that the fseaoc καἰ alse arth 
enully constructed roads 1D cicuimstanee ΟἹ 
ape Importance trom thas pout of view that 
the Muoabite hiner Me-lne recon oa dia Cres τρί 
(1, 20) how πὸ eamsed thera ὦ ἘΠ τὴν cae Arnon te 
be constructed (m 22 tr. + borat ἀμὴν be unterred 
that what was done hy thts punce would also be 
done by Che aaelite monace ts of the same period. 
A testimony in faveut of this τὰν be toured ae the 
very word aero (εν μὲ πολ] ahove, ἔπ αν adse 
expres dy saddam Dt Pe that the tend. loadiine to 
the three Cities of Rete dre to he kept in ead 
Fepau ptt Im San 2b Che writer seas fiuta 
tively, * The way of sinners as πα δ sameoth with 
stones,” Contrarwise, Job (joy) speaks of a teas 
Ing up or destroying (22) of the proud, which fike 
wise presapposes one that has heen artibcally 
formed, ‘Phe eapteston ‘the hing’s Τα αγ 
(soot sat) used for the great {πὰ ὦν road ot the 
country (No Zul, et yr appears te pot to 
the fact that at was ce pecially the hangs who νὰ 
to the τορι of the roads, ἃ procedure which 
Was untural even en uulitary prounds t We are 
not, of course, fo Chink or sneh roads ts posses ity 
any special excellence, they were probably saunter 
in Character to Che Saltans toads ae these existed 
mn Palestine down to tecent years Necordingly, 
Whep hings went upon a journey, people were sent 
out to prepare the roads, tor iestanee by removing 
loose stones trom the surfece (et be 10} 21} 05, and 
Diod Sie gr 1). Pts atso refuted by) dosepliis 
that Ves pasnen Cook workinen alone with dats aig, 
Who-e duty ib was Τὸ σον Ο mequalities in the 
ponds, and to caf down any bushes that mueht de 
inthe wave} On the other land, τὰν unproluable 
thatthe Paraedites built any orafees, as thete is no 
word tthe OF (noreven 2 Mae 1 which can be 
proved τὸ ἀπε πὸ ὁ πο, and mone of the existing 
reining of ancient brdees over the Jordan are 
eaher than the Roman pened Any one who 
wanted to cross Che dorian dad te avail ἐπ ἢ} 
ol the δ εν, unless he tollowedd the exminple of 
“αὶ the Macoubee (lb Via Gey and wom 
ovely lide ert regtoms a Steger th tain, 
op wea fame) Was setup do: the curdance ot 
travellers (Ter Ob"), a pecctice which αν alse dieu 
vioned frequently by tie cumeent Sial poet Hut 
“αἰ Were fipst introduced by the Ponies 
the Taracdite creckoned ay τα πίον by tie number ot 
days’ journey (Gan So Sb oP ΤῸΝ 2 a and 
appear tn ἃ} to ιν ὁ tread oa uc. tre dor doi 
«ἀπ τ ob rend 

ιν {π| Rows or 11 OP 
the OT of the then existing road 


The tacntion a 
Ie mattis at aa 


*Croe gy the πε τὰ πα τῷ Wo Mas Wuner becca a ine pe 
vl, shee 

fF Bat whes Foss plus {ἢ watt ναὶ 4} records Chat wea 
Caused the roads [τς te Serueulein τὰ be poved with ood 


stom itascertam that be attritutes te {τὰν σὰ de the td 
vba tater ace VoStenme pavennent ¢aeat on doin fhe @boaun 
PROG Ph Poe ed a etek Δαν oat 
g Bs ut νι ὁ Ob va Where iba rected te ἧλον tha, 
Whoo he dred determaimed ta Gee 6 dotueate Gir todo died 
Workin the direction op the cay ta dese the use than 
Toul, Whi Wag dhflicuit ver tout par et εὐ τὰ owned 
Whos apr ὦ ticabhe dor bet nae bee ep dae Nhat cal ai dour 
ι days thes ματα ἀπ mp inak me aw @eote tn ταν ἢ 
ὁ) the other baud, at ταν τὴ a ΚΠ oh Chee Bua tee bates 
anderstead how fo ΤΠ wore αι 1 ore 14 far thee ales ge 
Laitaos wore whieh cre sed) Uh ander aide Great boa 
to hetween /rder cued thee Wee Πα cee he pastel th any 


other way Gt Renmeon, dada } 
t Whather the word CGethrath, Ga gdb Ἅ τ eh 10 
really stands for adar,ycr ἀπ κα ate Οἱ ἐ πίη 8. VeLy UNGEL Lat 
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somewhat aeccental charaeter, amd oie anthvenced | 


«λον ον by record te the seene of the dusters 
thatas bere narrated Nevertheless at as werth 
While tu cnuterate the mo 1 Mnportant of {Ἐπ τ 
rond+, πὸ we thus Obtam at ΑΤῈ ἐν πα τ oa view ol 
the condition ot thines at the time εν were 
supplemented Dy the later Roma remd which as 
arule followed the old lines of Commnannication (cf 
the following artacle; ἢ 

1 We shall fist examine the ravds Chat can- 
nected Pale int wth Ge siaounidin poountiws = 
.4) Brom alisha it wae po thle τ αὐ τ ἢ Palestine 
by avariety ΟἹ toads One ded ana staat dine 
fiom Plath, dy way ot base (Heard Lassen), to 
Gaza} At Aboda( Ab Κατ σαν αὶ the road comuny 
How Pbebron by Beersheba ana Pde Phe por- 
fiomof thr road dyame detween Ly ἡ ἀπ Pbethoas 
probobhy to be adenmtited wath ‘the way {ὦ the 
Yeon διέ αὐτὰ a Na dade vie, dab) 2 


Another road nan up frem Plath te the north 
throueh the Δι᾿ qepae ion Phe travedies 
Who made chines oi woah omer te reach «Πα ἀν 
miaght either merke das wax te [elron by the 


“ΟΠ A-centot \krabbine, or be muecht yournes 
throuedi the Ag: Τα ἢ ἀν fara the south end of the 
Pend Sen ὦ theme coon the bills and reach 
Mebron by way of Aner ef fant and el-hoha: 
op ἢ ἢ purus da way alone the west side of 
of the ascent at bu 


the Dead Seco aie sradee use 
sedi (ae) below) ‘These road= must παν been 
under the control ef the Tsraehtes at the fame 


When Solomon apencd the cea trade from) EHzion 
yeber (Ἰὼ hy the water hed a road parts from 
the Arahat route wad eee down to the metropolis, 
Petra ‘Da erty, however, may be reached also 
by αι πτ Ὁ read over the dash dand Drom Petra 
moana ἀνα dead by ef Jeter to WKerah ain Moab 
The una αι ρὲ be identified wath ‘the hing s 
tip dawns Nu vee θα αν extremely doubt- 
π᾿ ν Πρ Cher ata. the same that as referred to an the 
mitadllel narrates), Pt YS) for here the road from 
hath te Maun and Chenee feomeimdimye wath the 
preat Pulotam ον to the cast sade of Moab suits 
mich ἵν τὰ Phe μα πὰ Road atsell, which leads 
on further ty Parer and Musenb quobably the 
ἀπο 01 Veltareth harman) te Damascus, marks 
anoold e-tibit led and very unportant connexion 
between Syria amd Atabia, and aso opens up, by 
means of vation daatehe rumminge westwards, a 
further connexion between Arabia and Palestine 
At Tare vattche: Wp ἃ toad comune from Dumah 
πα αἰ Penida’ The oasis ὦ Toma mentioned 
mothe OP lob Oe ds Yip ray be ται πὶ beth 
from Dttmah and trom the southen continuation 
of the Piborind Read Vieme these roads travelled 
not only peacetul quravan but alse the Bedawin 
tribes upon the oeension of thea dose - upon the 
Civilized dastiiet east oof the dlardan oor ther 
plundeting catupatens to the weet ΟἹ that river. 

(ὦ). Palestine was connected with ἀμ WW τὸ 
τῶ]ν. (πο οἱ ἀπ το (the way of the land ἐξ the 
Philistines,’ Pens oc ran alewe the shore of the 
ands probably identical with the 


Mediterranean 
Present caravan road whieh leads punt Neradeeret 
εἰ hhasne 3 By this road Sargon advanced 
avait the Bevptans, and deteated them at 
Raplins and Necho doubth ss availed dimsclf of 
itowhen he set out to march throuet Palestine 
YR Ys Ata later I" trod “Titus duvide das way 
tom Egypt τὸ dudwea alone thas road ha daaltane 
places being Ostrakine, Rianecarupe Kaelin, 


"Of mips te be consulled on what follows we shed ry 
commend, τ ἢ πὰ te the two accom parvairg om sid sarc 
Polish ones ot the 1.2.1 the specatana, oot the Z27 4 
Ves oun and vi Cf alse Bartholomew Sno tha Mar κω 
Pals λα 1 ΟΤ ΔΊ Clark, Tat) 

ἘΠ σή στιν the stations of the Poutmger Jab, of Bab! 
Ges ἡ εἴρη ἐπ τ pods 

Σ 1 Brugmh, Deutache Aetue, a Sod? 
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να ας, Asealon, datmmia, Joppa, aud Casarea.* 
lie other road as called an the OT ‘the way to 
stur (Gn 16, 2.8 13%) ‘The researches of TW. 
Holland have shown that at deviated from the 
caravan youd fiom Beersheba, ana tan north from 
Jebed Void, then by Jebel Mughaa, and finally 
over undtlating ground to Jsaeceeya 1 See, fur- 
ther, art SHUk an vol. αν 

() On the northern frontian of Palestine there 
were thice entrances to the country. These 
mathed the connexion not only with Syrie but 
also with the Euphrates lands, Assyria and Baby- 
fom, for any {πιο commumention with the 
latter Τα ἢν the waterless Syrian desert was 
ditheult Wei shall ook fist at the pomts of 
cntranee, and then at the routes which converged 
upon thei 

The fitst entrance is the road along the Mediter- 
minenn coast, Ἰο trom Bemat by Zidon tu 
Tyre and on to the south  Somewhet τὸ the 
north of Bemut at was blocked by a rocky pro- 
jection at the Neda εἰ Nalb, but even an 1}: 
Ieraelite time. this obstacle lad becn overcome, 
for mone the fieures cut on the rocky wall, at the 
spot where the course of the road is hewn past the 
rock, as that of Ramses Τ| -- a encumstance which 
(hows an anteresting helt upon the conditions of 
communication in these early tunes — The second 
entianee was the Jey “dyyun, mto which de- 
honched the road Jeading from Hablah (2 A 264 
Zoo) through the valley between Lebanon and 
Antihibanus The third) startine pot was Da- 
mnasens, from which several roads ai to the west 
and the south, One ran alone the foot of Plermon 
to Dan, whenee the traveller could) reach Zidon, 
Tyre, and Guthlee (see balow) Another rau ina 
SW direction past οὐ- Δ κι ou Golin, and 
struck the Jordan at the spot where atten yards 
the πὸ of Jacobs Dauehteis was built We 
shall presently describe amore fully throw from: this 
pomt ait traversed Western (ἀμ ἄορι and ded by ene 
Inanch fo Acco and by another to the Phan of 
JesrecL By qneans of its further continuation 
along the Mediterranean coast at formed the puan 
cual connesvion between Damascus, with rs dun 
terland, and Peyypt oti the Middle Ages at was 
cided Via Δ] αι ον and there is a δα 95 proba 
Inlity that αὖ Ὁ te be aidentited wath Che road 
that beats the cone ponding uanme Sac (κι δὰ 
μαι, ‘way ot the sea jam ds ΠῚ Pesides 
thas there was stl another road thom Pkumascus 
throuch the ἀπ Jordan Τὰ τόσας which crossed 
the dordan at} Beth θα τις and theme ded to the 
Plain of Jezreelorinte the hill eountay of Sania 

Having now learned what wore the poms of 
entrance to North Palestine, we must motice 
λὲν the road: Teadine thenee te Ἄνασι ἀμ 
the Puphiates hands, for the Istechtes had) mot 
Infiequeuth the mustortune to sce ΜΠ 10» ad- 
vanes agamet them alone these roads, or had 
themselves to tread) them as deported captives. 
The oldest: χεαπε μα} dine of communication be- 
tween Norlh Palestine and the Ἐπ αν lands 
contrived to aveid the desert: bya done cicuitous 
poute through Saiia, passing hablah (2 W234 
woe Fy Wlamath, Emes. and Aleppo, and along 
the Upper Euphrates tl oan the gertde Belkh 
Valley toreched the city of Laaian, where the 
roads from Armenia and Babviena met. This 
was probably the route chosen, for imstanee, by 
Pharaoh necho (2 W282), whe was met hy Nebu- 
Chadregzarat Carchemish Tt was doubtless along 
the same read that the As-stian kines advanced 


"αν Bly νι A Ree dine the ἀπε μι } αὐ ρέμμα fortresses 


ον ἀπ road see Δ ἍΤιν ΜΠ οι, νέο δ αν αι, led 

ἐ δε αἰ ν of Hard Geet See xan ἄντ, Erumbull, 
Awash Bona, owe, Guthe, 2 4 Ἐ var 25 

Sochumacher, PLES, lsav, p τοῦ G.A sunth, WOU 4568 
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on their expeditions of conqnest.* From Πα χὰ ἢ 
a τον led duect to Nineveh, while Babylonia 
cuuld be reached through the Mesopotamian Plain. 
At a later period as baa Was a laveurite 
ciossing-place. It was here, tor example, that 
the younger Cyrus and Alexander the Great 
wossed the Euphrates. This brought one nearer 
to the desert on the west of the tiver, but αἴ was 
still possible to heep on the edge of the cultured 
lund. In the Roman penod, on the other hand, 
w much freguented route was the shorter road 
from Damascus by wav ot Palmyra and a namber 
of water stations in the desert to the spot where 
the Chaboras jos the Duphirates {It as posible, 
however, that i omueh eather times this desert 
road had a predecessor. ἢν Wainehfer  seehs Co 
show that as early as the lth cent. bc. the Baby- 
Joniwn huane χα σὰ μας tinding the old road 
thiongh N. Mesopotamia closed against tum by 
the extension ΟἹ the sway of Assyria, caused water 
stations to be established an the desert, in order 
that he night have a dnect road from Babylon to 
Diamasens alter his conquest of the Suti who 
lived in this desert. The cireamstance that Pal 
Myra ds tust mentioned towards the close of the 
pre-Cliistian μοι is of coutse no argument 
REISE Chis view, fora water station may very well 
have existed there prior to the building ot the 
famouseity  Wliuch of these roads was followed by 
the exudes on them way back from Babylon cannot 
be detenmmed with certainty. The descriptions 
mids dol 4261 go" presuppose that a desert has 
to be traversed by the retuming company. We 
may alse recall the cucunstance that those who 
accompiled Zerabhabel took with them, veeording 
to Bai 26) not only horses and inles and asses 
but 435 camels, and that those who redurmed wath 
Para were exposed to daneet trom: ‘hers in wat | 
(ar δὴ. Bat thas wall suc equiddy well a yourney 
through the mostly unpeopled Ν Mesopotiamins 
and does not point of necessity to a course {ποῖ ἢ 
the desert proper. According to Berosus (ap dos 
. «μιν. 1. ἢ, Nebuehadreszar, after he had 
Cleared Syn ΟἹ the Eeyptian troops, beme im- 
formed of las father’s death set off tor Babylon 
by forced marches through the desert At the 
same time he lett mstructions with das generals 
to conduct the Jewish, Βασι, and other 
plisoners of war, along with the baggave of the 
wmy, {πὰ fn this latter instance, evidently, 
the way round about the desert was to be fol- 
lowed 

2 Roads aun Palistine.—(a) When we turn to 
Judau, we are best informed as to the road~ 
leading from Jerusiem. The ancient. main road 
flow the exapital to the Maritime Plan Jed past 
Gubeon and Beth-horon, from which there was a 
steep asceut to the plain (ef eq Jos uM, 28 24 
134 | LXN] 20, Ae 234 81s Jos. de tb xt, san 5) 
The resent road from Jerusalem to Jathuor Lydda 
in fist mentioned a few times by Eusebius § Prom 
the Plulistine Plain various passes led into the 


* Shulmaneser no desenbes (Π Winchler, Aeidiashe Ἵ᾽, of 
buch, 5. how, when the Euphrates was iu high flew , he or ssed 
the viser on vessels constructed from pheeps’ shine, andl ak 
teated the king of Carchemush and others 
5 1M ovo Oppephenn, Four Meltedlinecr Zum poraschen Gulf, 
al 

ὁ Aftorwent. Fursehungen, 1 1405 Die politisehs ἐν ΓΝ ἰμ dang 
Babylonens und ἀκτὴν, 14 The acti aitercuutse be. 
tween Rabvion and Palestine yy pt by sucans alike of roval 
messcu ers and tratlers ig απ μοι εἰ to by the “bel cl-Amarna 
letters, g Waichler, Nos 10, 11 [Petrie, Nos 82, 1.4] 

ὁ Onom ὁ 109 27, 271. 40, 883 δὲ. It the NT Luitiaeus should 
be identical with Kofonive, the was to at would comede with 
the beguining of the Jaffa road; but if Eminaus pts e/-A de de, 
the τὰ σοι ἢ Lh 2428 wall be te the road to this sallage by 
way of Nabe Samieil of binath-yearsmn be τι, hthy ientitied 
with Karyel ed’ ποὺ, i was by the eastern portion of the 
present Jaffa ruad that the ark taavelled trom this city to 

erusalew (1 δ 6). 
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mountains and to the capital * From Ashdod 
the maim road ded throueh the Wed es-Sung, 
edled in ewer tines the Vale of Blah (ef. the 
murative of PS 8) kaon Ehren a read san 
to Deth-shemesh in the JJ wees es SHIP further to 
the north.  Hather the hine laoueht the ark of 
Jahweh, and thence if was atlerwards conveyed to 
Kitiath-yearim and finally te Jerusalem (ES) 6, 
2S 6)—Towards the soath dcrusdem was con- 
nected by an anerent round with Hebron and he- 
yond it with Beersheba (ef eg 2S tot toe, 1 Καὶ 
1%). By this road Lysias, accotding τὸ 1 Mace 
47 attempted to reach the eaqqital, tut was 
completely touted by dudas at Beth zur Τ was 
presumably this road also that was chosen when 
a journey was undertaken trom dudiaa [ Mdotm 

The ancient hughroad, betore at was modernized 
afew years age, bore every trace οὐ having been 
always the main χοῦ between Jerusalem and the 
south; it was eatried inoaw δα line, and was 
In many places artitterlly constructed, and that 
apprrently trom early times. Like the generality 
of such roads, at presented not a tew difhealties, 
lending as at did over steep hills, and bemg eovered 
at hot a few spots with laree stones | An hours 
journey south of Jerusalem a read stakes off from 
i, Which brings one an TS minutes to Bethlehem 
(cf. Jee Pai) hiom Jert-atem to En vedi there 
Was cso aimuch frequented road Pt as mientioned 
me Ch vo. As the post (Πέτο.} of vas no doubt 
to be πο wath the moder Weds legac, 
the ancient rou) tellowed exactly the same conrse 
as the tater αι toad A part of this read as 
probably an view also ap PS viet, whereas the 
todd named in the parallel marative (Ὁ ἢ should 
more ihely be found in that between στρ οι and 
Wemon, uy that as te sav, the hill Πα ἢ} as 
ΕΠ ΠΥ ἢ απ wath Δ. ed Node θα Lu- 
sedi one can proceed tithe: to the seuthern shore 
of the Dead Sea and τὸ dao "The anerent main 
tuad between Jeruslen and dereho (Lh 10} Ὁ} prob- 
bly cometied with the Renin road ~ Et ran, 
wecording to 2S lo fLXAY 16, over Che Mount 
of Oltves and then by the erty of Baliatuiat 115 
farther course, which may be presumed to have 
been the same as that of the hater road (before it 
was modernized), led through the watetless and 
sun-seorched desert to Zafat edo fie, a name 
wluch probably ports back to the old ‘Ascent of 
Adumiuun? by which the low ground is reached 
(Jos Pa? 18!) Τὰς was the usual road taken by 
Hers coming trom the east of the Jordan The 
lace as a aiule, mcluded also Galileans who de- 
sired to avoid Che road through Samana. Phere 
was another, but a longer, road fiom the capital to 
the NW. shore of the Dead Sea and Jericho 10 
fist follows the lower bidton Valley by Mar saba, 
then passes the Afuntar hill, and) crossing the 
small plain of Ζ εἰ finally arnives throagh beaut 
ful scenery at the low pround ft was probably 
by this road that hing Zedehiah tled from Jeru 
suem to the Jordun (26 25", der 394 The 
piesent main road from Jerusalem to the north, 
Witch at some spots as very bad and uneomtort 

able, meets us in the narrative of de 1 where 
the Lesite, turning aside trom Jerusalem, pro 
posed to pass the night at Gibeah or Huamah § 
Its northern continuation, which run past Goplna, 
is mentioned μὲ ὕπνοι. 300, 04 Tt ois the same 
road Which as called an dg 20° the way from 
Bethel to Gibeah, By this road σαν moved on 


* Josephus (BJ nto 3) save that those pose were occupied 
bs the Romans when the Jews projected an atted on Ascalon 
On the ancient ruads fiom Jerusalem: tu asta, see ZDPV 
a 141 

t Kobimson, BAP 21 9160 

PCf y hasteren, ZDPV xu 91 [1 

δ Ramuhoas the modern ey Aeon, Gabe uf in all probabilty τα 
Tuded c-/ ud, somewhat to tie south uf it 
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Jerusalem, for he passed the night αὐ Gophlina, 
then at Gabath Saul, ie Grbeah, and came linally 
to Scopus, from which he desened Jemusalem wath 
its magnificent temple.* On the other hand, 
Teaiah (10) makes the Assyrian conqueror ad- 
vance aust Jerusalem by another road furthes 
to the north-east--a cucumstiance which at least 
supeests that in olden times armies coming trom 
the north approached Jerusalem: by tlus road, and 
now by the oue first named, As a matter of fact, 
the two roads unite further to the north, but. it 
15. strange all the same that considerable armzes 
should have preterred the very difficult passage 
by the ιν porse (ef TS 14 The road 
named by the prophet, which can be reached either 
by way of ‘Anathoth or by the present road to the 
south of Tub] οἱ. Fal, rans past ema and Ueba’ 
to the Sawcond cope, north of which Michmash 
Is icached. At all events Michmash was, us 1S 
13 shows, an important meeting - point, from 
Which reads aan in all duectious — Towards the 
south one could go to “Ai wud “Ophrah, A road 


τα west connected Michmash with Beth- 
hoion and the Maritime Phun. And, lastly, there 
was oa fowith read going im a south - eastern 


dneetion to the Valley of Zebonn, by which we 
Should no doubt understand the great Wady el- 
elt, from the northern cdee of which an ancient 
read dead down to dencho.t Ht as very probable 
that it was this route that the Israelites followed 
when they moved into the country to the west. of 
the Jordan; so that. here again we have to do with 
aroad of extreme justoneal interest.t | Sinee there 
is a ἀπ ον course flow Mielinash tu ‘Al, every- 
thane as an favour of the latte: ety having been 
the faust to be attacked by the Istachtes ; and by 
the sane read they could always retire upon their 
fixed cainp in the Jordan Valley (Cf. dos 9%), 

(6) The continuation of the road leaving Jeru- 
sitlom for the north leads to Samaria, namely by 
way of Bethel to Shechem (cf. dg. 21, a pussage 
which shows that the ancient road, hhe the 
modern one, ran to the west of Shiloh) § The 
gcene of dos 4°" is the spot where this road bends 
to the west and leads into the Vale of Sheehem. 
The diflercut roads Jeadme fiom Shechem are 16- 
ferred to genedally an de τ and inv. there is 
special mention of the way that came from ‘the 
Soothsayers Oak But several of these roads 
Were of speent importance, and the scanty allu- 
sions to them oan the OT must be explamed on 
the ground that detailed niaratives are so seldom 
connected with this distiiet As tue well-watered 
and fertile Wady λὲν, vunning west from 
Shechem, opens a connesion with the Maritime 
Plain, so does the ἢ «ὐὐν εὐ μάνα, which rans 
east, provide an epproach trom the Jordan Valley. 
Neither of these roads is mentioned m the OT, 
except mi the naratyve of Jacob's immigration 
(Gn 33"); but a later times we read of Ves- 
pasian conn from Henumaus and descending by 
way of Shechen to Kotew, κὸν the πο] oasis 
ἡ ἄμε at the mouth of the Wady el Fares 
The story of Abbuclech’s march fiom Shechem to 
Thebeg (dg 9") introduces us to another mun read 
leading out from Sheehem, mamely that which 
runs in a north-castein duection by way of Zubds 


*Jos BJ vii 1% Prom Gibeah a road led to Gibeon, if 
Budde'’s vers attractive Cmendation in dp 208 po κατ In 
any case such a road exists, andoan all probabrhity it was 
followed by the legion Which cagne flo Bromaue te join Titus 
aut Gibeah 

t The name Wady Abu Daba’, reealhin,, the mame Ζόδυ un, is 
Β}} attachtd to a branch of the Wada εἰ Acit 

C1 Go A Sonth, VGHL Lot 

δ} Dt 1188 it as usual to discover a reference to the mam 
road which passes to the east of Shechauu, but) perhaps Stener- 
racel ww right mm quest.onmg the correctness of the teat in ties 
Plssupre 

i Jus. BY iv. vin 1. 
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to Bethshean, and thus connects Shechem with 
the trans-Jordame region and Damaseus,—-Lastly, 
there τὸ aroad to the north, ramming from Shechem 
to Jenin, Where opens one of the approaches that 
lead from the Plain of Je/eel into the hills of 
Samana. Here we are at the starting-point of 
the great read which Jed from the Plain and from 
Galilee past Shechem to Jerusalem and to the 
south of the country.* Hence we find king 
Ahaah of Judah at this spot’ when he sought 
to flee to his lome lefore Jehu —an attempt, 
however, Which failed because his wounds com- 
pelled lum to hasten to Megildo, westward from 
Jenn (21K 95, At Jenin we encounter 180 
those Galidwans who in then pilgrimage to the 
temple passed through Samaria (ef. the story of 
the murder of Galileans perpetrated here by the 
Samaritans, Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 1; 22 τι. xi. 3). 
Special importance attached to this Jenin road 
for the farthe: reason that it formed the approach 
from the north to the eapital, Samaria, the gieat 
Jeniu-Shechem road thwmg oll! two side-ioads 
to Sebastiyeh One of these branches off at the 
leautifully situated village of Jebna, the other at 
the more southerly Bed Jaran.| Here then we 
have the route followed, for instance, by Jehu 
when he drove from Jezreel to Samana (24S 
1028-)) and probably also by an enemy advancing 
from the Jordan agamst the capital (7/44), 

In addition to the two roads alicady mentioned 
which gave aceess from the north to the hill- 
country of Samaria by way of Lethshean and 
Jenin, there ware a number of other ea at the 
chowe of travellers coming from the Plain of 
Jesrecl The most important of these is the road 
leading by Leyjen (pobably the ancient Megiddo) 
over the hills im aS W. direction to the Judwen 
and Philistine Mautune Plam; for this is the 
continuation of the above-mentioned great. τἀν 
road (the Tia Maris) connecting Daniaseus with 
Keypt. Ts road was traversed net only by 
patient caravan camels, but by many great armies 

eg. by the Assyrians when marching against 
KNeypt; by Necho’s troops on lus mareh to the 
Euphiates, wluach king Josiali made a vain attempt 
to stop ab Megiddo (2 Κα 23"); by Cambyses in his 
Egyptian campaign, etc. It was presumably 
followed also by the A1raumaau Kings of Damus- 
cus, When they catended ther nulitary expeditions 
to the Philistine Maritime Vian (2 ΙΧ 1918 pee 
{LXX]).4—Lut besides this mam route there was 
another caravan road to the southern Maritime 
Plain, Winch was preferred hy those who crossed 
the Joidan αἱ Bethshean, It is described by 
Robinson (CRP μι. 108 f.) as runnine west trom 
Jenin into the hill-countay ond touching the Plain 
of Dothan between Aefp Aud and Ja‘bud. Its 
great antiquity ls sbown by Gn 37", where a 
caravan tiavelling fiom Gilead to Egypt passes 
Dothan.—linally, it was posable for one coming 
from the noithern part of the country to reach 
the Judwan Ια αι απὸ Plain by heeping melt along 
the seashore, tur an wiafiaally widened passage 
led by the toot of Cammel; but this route was 
chosen only by those who from their start in the 
north had followed the way by the coast. 

(c) Among the rvads in_(eaddce we hive first to 
deal with that part of the Via Alaris which touched 


*In Jth 47 the high priest writes to the mhabitanta of 
Bethuha, duecting them to seize the mountain passes because 
hy them was the way to Judiva, and it was eusy to lunder an 
appiuach, as the pass was narrow, with space tour two men at 
most. 1015 plain that the author has in view here the narrow 
valley of Jableam, behind Jenm. 

1 Robinsou, BAP2n 511 Samaria connected with Shechem 
by a road which turns off to the right from the Wady Δα ἐν. 

{On the ground of these passages, Wellhausen (Comp. d. 
Hvx, 254) identities the Aphek mentioned in 1 K 20% 40, καὶ 
13/7, with the Aphek of the Maritime Plain, on the situatiog οἱ 
which «f especially G A. Smith, UGH L4 7b 
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this district. After passing the Bridge of Jacob's 
Daughters, the road ascends to Khan Jubh Yusuf, 
from which it raus to the N.W. shore of the Lake 
of Gennesareth at Ahan Minyeh.* Thence it runs 
up through the Vale of el-llammfim tu Khan et- 
Lugar, and reaches the Plain of Jezreel in the 
neighbourhood of Tabor. At Harn Lattin it 
throws off a branch in ἃ westerly direction to Acco. 
—Of the remaining roads in Galilee, which, owing 
to the dense population of this part of the country, 
must have been very nunierous, we may notice the 
following. The cities which Tiglath-puleser con- 

uered Jn succession (2 hk 15%) Jay on the road 
from Kedesh to the Mer) ἄγη. But the main 
road fiom the Mer) ‘A yytin to the south probably 
kept closer by the Jordan, till it finally united 
with the Vie Mari. From Abil (the ancent Abel 
beth-Mazeahb) a road ran westwards to Tyre; it 
connected the latter city with Damasens, On the 
western side of the Gahkean hills the protuberance 
known as the Ladder of Tyte (Seala Tyriorum) 
presented an awkward obstucle to communication. 
Nevertheless, the Phoenicians succeeded in making 
this difheult point passable even for chariots, as is 
proved by the ancient marks of wheels; and so 
we hear of various armies moving from Syria along 
the seacoast. What roads are referred to in the 
narrative of 1 K 17% and Mt 15%! cannot be deter- 
mined with ccitainty owing to the brevity of the 
descriptions. 

(d) In the Jordan Valley an anuient road ou the 
western side of the river supplies the connexion 
between north and south. On the west shore of 
the Lake of Gennesareth, where the bordering hills 
Jeave only a somewhat narrow strand clear, this 
road connected the numerous villages that were 
found here in ancient times. From the crossing- 
place at Bethshean it was followed by Pompey in 
his campaign against Aristobulus.¢ Along its 
northern portion, between the Lakes of Gennes- 
areth and Utleh, Jonathan maiched (L Mac 116). 

The Jordan, as already remarked, possesses a 
considerable number of fords. The most southern 
of these is enlled e/-Henu ; next comes the ford at 
the pilgrims bathing-place; and, further up (he 
liver, that at the road from Jericho to es-Salé, 
where the crossing is vow made by a bridge. At 
one or other of these points we pmust seek the 
ford of J’esdim (Jg 3% [see art. QUARRY in vol. 
iv.], οἵ, 28 1900. At the next principal entrance 
to the hill-conntry, namely the εν el-Fari'a 
coming trom Shechem, we encounter the ford ed- 
Daaniye, ikewise with a bridge, which by the way 
stands at prescnt on diy ground, the rnver having 
hollowed a new bed for itself. This much fre- 

vented crossing to the central part of the trans- 
Janine district meets us in the ΟἽ under the 
name sldam (1 0» 3, and probably also 1 Kk 7%, 
where Moore happily suggests reading ‘the ford 
Qme'abhrath) Adam’). Further north is the most 
tioportant crossing-place, the ford 'Addra at Beth- 
shean, which was that chosen, for example, by 
Judas on his retain march from the east of the 
Jordan (1 Mac 5”), and by Pompey in his above- 
mentioned campugen. ‘Phe impottance of this 
spot is readily intelligible in view of the fact above 
noted, that a whole series of vreat caravan ruads 
from cast and west converge upon it.— There are 
yet other two crossing-places further up the river 
--one by the bridge el-Miujdini, 4 hour south of the 


* In this neighbourhood, in the time of Christ, was the customs 
boundary (Mu 9%), 

t Jandah may be sought most fittingly m Lunia. 

$ Jos. Ant. viv. xv. 11; δ  ad lim. 43 Vita, 74. 

δ Jos. Amt. xiv. 4, 

| tt continues its course to the north as the great road leading 
over the Litiny stver to Zidon. 

“| A photograph of this bridge will be found in the Mfuftecdun- 
genund Nachrichten des deutschen Val. Vereins, 1s99, p. 94. 
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mouth of the Jarmuk; the other immediately 
south of the exit of the Jordan trom the Lake of 
Gennesareth, a pomt (Bab d-Tumim) where some 
traces of an ancient biidve remain. The ford last 
named had special importance for such of the 
dwellers on the shore of the Lake as did not avail 
themselves of bonts. Between the Lake of Gen- 
nesareth and that of Hdleh is the τ τ {πὸ of Jacob's 
Daughters, at the spot where the old enravan road, 
already referred to more than onec, crosses the 
Jordan.*—Lastly, in the northein Joidan Valley 
there is a road from Galilee to Men, where the 
diflerent sources of the Jordan have to be crossed, 
wu task now accomplished for the most part by 
bridges. In the O'T this road is alluded to im sueh 
passages as dg 187, 

(6) About the roads on the east sule of the 
Jordan the Bible gives us little information, On 
the other hand, the Roman roads give a good 
picture of the later routes of communication, and 
from these we may draw backward inferences as 
to the earlier roads. The way from Mahanaun to 
the Jordan Valley (2S 2-" 4°) probably ran throagh 
the Wady'Ajlin. Nothing can be said nbout the 
road mentioned in 2 KK 10! untal the site of Ramoth- 
ple has been deternnuned. Coming down to a 
ater time, the route followed by Judas Maceabieus 
after his conquests in the distriets to the west of 
the Lauran range can be fixed with tolerable 
certainty. Ephron (1 Mac 5") is im all probability 
identical with Gephran (Polyb. v. Ixx, 12), a name 
whichis recalled by that of thedeep Wady Ghafr, in 
which the city will thus have lain which Judas had 
ty pass thhough.t Josephus speaks incidentally 
of the roads which led trom the city of Judias 
to Gamala (the modern Jeamle (")) and Seleucia 
(now Sedukiye).t We have already spoken of 
the road from Damascus to the Bridge of Jacob's 
Daughters. 

Π. TRAVEL.—i. MOTIVES FOR TRAVELLING. —- 
Journeys were undertaken only on a very small 
scale by the Israelites atler they had eachanged 
the shitting nomadic stage ot existence for a 
settled lite; for the inconvemences and dangers 
attached to travelling were many and the ad- 
vantages few. Any one who Jett his home and 
family gave up, according to the ancient Oriental 
conception, the best part of lus human rights, and 
became a ger (seo art, Geom vol. ij, whose 
welfare and whose life were entirely af the merey 
of those with whom he sojourned. This was, above 
all, the case if he lived in a foreign land, where, 
as David expresses τῷ (LS 20), he liad to serve 
other gods. The traveller was frequently exposed 
to the risk of being plundered and maltreated on 
the way.§ In the desert he was threatened with 
all the perils characteristic of such places (Is 30%, 
Jer 2° ete.) On the sea bis Itte was im constant 
danger (Jon 14, Ps (077%, Enoch 1011}. Journeys 
for pleasure in our sense of the term were thus 
quite unknown to the Istacltes. Nor do we find 
any Who undertook travels for purposes of research, 
moved by a seientific ποιοί, ke Herodotus οἱ 
Ibn Batuta; although they enjoyed Listening to 
the tales of those who had visited foreign parts 
(ct. Job 91), The [saclite who travelled had a 
definite aud practical aim in view. Such aims 
might of course be purely accidental and indi- 
vidual, as, for instance, when one did uot dare or 
wish to remain at home, iike Jacob, oi the Levite 


*(f, the picture of the budge in ZUPV vin 74 

+ Cf Schumacher, Northern ἐπ, V0, 1511 Bubl, Studien 
zur Topogy d. nordl, Ostjordantandes, τὺ 

t Jos. Vita, 71. 

$ Ct, for different periods, Jy 024 Hos 69, dcr 9°, Bar 823, Dy 
2333, Lk MRO; dos Anh VN Ve, AE 

(Cf the diverting: poem ain Noldehas /édecdus carminium 
arab , Canuen 6°, πὲ λα πιὰ Bedawi descimbes Che terrors thist 


had beset him on ns passage by bea 
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who was dissatisfied with his abode at Bethlehem: 
judah (Jy 17"); or when one had to go om pursuit 
of runaway slaves ΟἹ a fugitive wife (ΚΝ Ae 
19'™); or when a prophet was commanded to he- 
take Inmself for concealment to another country 
(1 K 17), ete. But, m addition to such casual 
instances, there were regularly reewriing occasions 
which necessitated the facing of the hardships of 
ἦν Journey, 

(7) In part these oceasions were connected with 
relupous observances, ven in ember times the 
Israclites were accustomed to assemble for the 
great festivals at certain of the more important 
sanctuaries (1S 15, Ex 345); and when, after the 
Deuteronomic reformation, the temple at derusa- 
lem was recognized as the only Jecitimiate sanetn- 
uy, these festival pilgrimages recerved a strong 
mmpulse, and became a maim element m the lite of 
an Israchte. From all parts of Palestine, and 
wfterwards from all quarters of the then would 
(see art. DIASPORA in the present volume), Jews 
poured into Jerusalem, whieh, on the occasion of 
these festivaly, was a seething mass of humanity. 
Those who had most aequauntance with the danvers 
of such a joummey were the Cablean Jews, who 
had to pass throuch the hostile territory of the 
Sammrilans (los cfné XX v1 1). On this aeceount 
many of them preferred to take the roundabout 
way by the east of the Jordan, where they were 
hable to ne suel misndventires ὅ- 10 must be 10- 
membered, moreover, tht un early days men often 
visited a sanctuary fer the purpose of obtainme 
oracles or recery mer instruction on a point of vitual 
(Gn Q 2K EIS 299% Zoe 7 | 

(6) Further, the increase Jewish ecommerce 5Π7- 
phed many with a motive τὸν travelling In the 
earlier period it was mostly foreigners that. tra 
velled throneh the land and carried on trade with 
its inhabitants (ef the story of Joseph, Gin 8780, 
Bx 21% Dt Ee and the term sofer used for the 
fader by whose standatd money was weighed, 
Gn 28! 2b! 5 But as ely as the monarchical 
peniod and still more in the later post-exihe times 
the Israchtes πόματι to take an active patan both 
home and international trade, and this involved 
frequent Journeys in ther own land as well as to 
foreign parts. ‘Phe trade mi horses eniried on by 
Solomon fed luis buyers to the πο ἢ ΘΕ] ing States 
(1K 10 ἘΠ). while the shipping trade from’ Ezion- 
geber inaugmrated by him gave the Israelites an 
acquaintance with Gavelling by sea [sraclilish 
merchants establiedied factories im forelon cities, 
as abl Dama-ow, where Ahab was able to obtam 
State permission for his subjects to erect dwellines 
in a certain quarter of the city (EN 20%). In the 
later post-exihe period dewish commerce made a 
great advance, protucularly after the Jews came 
Into possession of some seaports on the Mediter- 
ranean; and i was all the easier for them. to 
undertake Grading journeys, beeuse they could 
count with certainty on meeting with countrymen 
of ther own in all foreign trading towns, ~ The 
wife of an Tsiaelite now knew that it meant a 
distant journey when her lushand on settings out 
took the money-bag with him (Pr 314) 

(Ὁ) A third motive for travelling was supplied 
by the political and dydlamate relations into which 
the Istactites entered with ofher peoples A nation 
that was in vassalage to another required to send 
men to hand over the tribute Je 2"). The later 
kings of Isracl had offen to go om person (0 « 
foreign court to pay homace to then powertul 
suzeram (2 1. 16%, Jer 51%) But more especially 


*Rpecial risk naturally attended those trave Hine companies 
that earned with them large sume of money, as, for Hist e, 
In connexton with the tranamission of the pall tax of the Habe. 
lon Jews Hence these compames included many thousand 
persons (Jos Ant, xvi. 1x. 1) 
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attempts to ‘range political allianees led to a 


‘eonstant comme and going of ambassadors (Is 


| 
| 
| 
| 


oT 31's and on the other side 14 18. 39, Jer 
27°). —Jommeys of an involuntary character are 
seen in the deportation of conquered peoples, a 
fate which befell the Israelites more than once. 
But there were also oecasions when one volun- 
tarily left, his home to find safety in a foreign 
Jand (Jer 43). A happier condition was that of 
the travelling companies which by the grace of 
their sovereign were permitted to return to their 
homes (Izr 1. 8). Moreover, the sojourn of a 
portion of the people of [ὐπὸ] in the Diaspora 
gave oceasion for trequent journeys between the 
foreign πα and the home country, as we see from 
Jer 297, Zee 6!) Neh 28. χρη, 

(4) A special motive for undertahing a journey 
was dl-health, which led to the visiting of foreren 
places in the hope of a cure (ef. 21K 8). This 
habit finds Wlustaation particukuly in later times, 
When the various hot springs in the Jordan Valley 
were much frequented, * 

(r) Lastly, wars of conquest and plunder may 
ina ΠΟΤ ἢ sense be reckoned among the motives 
to travel, which brought great multitudes of men 
to foreign hinds 

Travelling on the part of Jews was beset by a 
peculiar dulienit ym the shape of the Sabbath law, 
after so strict an observance of it: had been intio- 
duced that on the Sabbath day and on those 
festival days on which sabbatical rest was en- 
joined it was unlawtul to walk more than a dived 
number of paces Thus Josephus (.fa/ XT. vin. 
4) mentions incidentally that the Syrian hing, 
Antiochus Sidetes, out of consideration for Hy1- 
canis who aecompanied him, remained for two 
davs by the river Lyeus, on account of a Jewish 
festival beme then im prowess. On the other hand, 
the Law accommodated itself to the needs ot {τὴς 
vellers inso tar as it permitted those who were on 
a journey in the month of Nisan to celebrate the 
Passover in the following month (Nu 9!" ), 

ἢ. MODS OF TRAVEL -Those who were not 
particulatly well-to-do, especially if they were 
Young, slong men, went for the most. part on foot 
(Gn 2s, dos 9) ER TOM) Ἰς 527 and the Gospel 
narratives), Tlenee the [πο attention shown to 
a atliving guest wees to wash Ins feet (Gn 18), Je 
105. Women and elderly well-to-do men rode 
upon asses, Whieh also eanied the σα σα (Je 
105. 1 25" 28 17% DK 2, κα 4πὶ ER boty; 
people of hugh rank also used males (28 132, 1 καὶ 
155). Cramels were tess frequently employed. and 
only when the jowmey led through the desert 
(Gu 24). ZZorses, on the other hand, were used 
only in war, being either ridden or harnessed to 
the chanots. The ehaviots mentioned im vhe ΟἹ" 
are, as a tule, chauots of war, but. they were 
used by kings also in journeying trom one part of 
the country to another (1K 12!) 2 10!) and 
the story of Naaman in 2K 5, where, however, 
we have to do with a foreigner) In 1S 67 we 
meet with an orecdggen as a vebicle of transport ; 
and in the ease of the waggous sent from Egypt 
to convey the old men, the women, and the ehil- 
dren, we should probably think also of similarly 
sunple vehicles (Gu 451). From a later ped we 
have the story of the Ethiopian chamberlain (here 
again a foremmer) driving mn a chariot (Ac 82), 
Josephus (fué. XIX. vin. 1) spenks of a larger 
hind of chariot (aay), in which Agrippa, accom- 
wuned by other kings, drove out to,meet the 
Roman pretor.t In Ca 3° we read of a sedan chair 


*Cf Vechent, ‘ Weitbader αὶ Badelcben in Palastina’ in ZUPV 
vo 

{When Josephus (Ant vir, wn. 3-4) relates how Solomon 
often drove ont to lis gardens at Etham, he 15 simply adding a 
Picturesque touch of Ins own. 
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or palanquin (P78, φορεῖον) being used by a by eile: 
of high rank. 

On account of the attendant risks, one did not 

ene to go on a long journey alone,* but had at 
hast one companion, W ho received a daily wage 
and, if the journey terminated happily, a present 
Paces (To 5). When Nehemiah travelled from 
the Persian court to Jerusalem, he carried with 
him letters from the king to the governors of the 

various provinces commanding them to grant him 
five passage and an armed escort (Neh one.) The 
favourite method was to combine into large com- 
panies (caravans, originally a Persian word), whieh 
were accompanied by armed men (ef, Ezr 8"), 
Such caravans, travelling under military protec- 
tion, are referred to in the Tel cl-Amarna letters 
(see above, p. 908»), In the wilderness they were 
conducted by the Bedawin trihes, ¢ 4. the Dedan- 
ites (Ts P13) When unknown regions had to be 
oe a guide acquamted with the roads had 
to be proc ured (Nu 10”), or parties were sent in 
advance to make inquiry about the way and about 
the aities that had to be passed (Dt 1). The 
deadly daneer of a caravan when the water of 
which it has come in search is found dried up, is 
portiayed with poctic heauty in Job 6. 

iii, Provision ror THe WANTS OF TRAVELLERS. 
—Ilor the comfort and the refreshment of travellers 
very little provision was made. In the wilderness 
the inhabitants of the oases nught, as described in 
Ix 20) meet) the exhausted caravans with water 
and bread; bat, in the main and as a matter of 
CONES, ἃ traveller through the desert had to pro- 
vide for himself by brmaing the necessaries of life 
with him (Qin 2b). But the sine was Che ease 
even in travelling through inhabited regions. The 
Levite of Je 19 takes with hint fodder and straw 
for the asses as well as bread and wine (v.!"); and 
sina: course is followed by the Gibeonites when 
they seek to cive themselves the appearance of 
having come from far (Jos 9), In Nu gol ye 
read of a creat company binding itsell, as ib nee 
through a country, to keep to the highway, to 
touch nothing in the vineyards or the fields, and 
to pay tor the water drunk hy min and beast, 

Of mas in the proper sense of the term we do 
not hear til ΝΣ tames (Lk 10%); and the very 
enreuustance that the Greek word πανδοχεῖον there 
employed was adopted by the Jews as prac, proves 
that the whole institution was a new and foreign 
appearance.f In eather times there may have 
been establishments at least somewhat akin to the 
modern Ahans—large empty buildings surround- 
ing a courtyard, In which travellers can pass the 
might, Iut where the necessaries of life are not. 
sok ¢ Some have thought to find the correspond- 
me aid in Hebrew in the nm (geruth) of Jer 47; 
bat the real met ining of this word is very un- 
ectlain, and even the text is doubttul, for Josephus 
(. {δ X. ix. 5) read the word oe (‘ hurdles,’ 

‘sheep-pens’). Likewise the word p> (adén) has 
to be considered ; for, even if in ἘΠῚ passages it 
appears to mean simply the place where one takes 
up his quarters at night, the sense of Adan fits 
very well passages like Gn 42? 432! , der 92. The 
hing was attended on his journeys by a ΠΡ. ow 
(sare meneihah, lit. ‘captain of the resting: place,’ 
KV ‘chiet chamberlain,’ Vin ‘quarter- master *), 
Whose duty was to look aller mght quarters for 
the royal party (Jer 51°), 


*R Mer, in an epigram, called the solitary traveller a ‘son of 
death’ (W. Bacher, Die guda der Tunnaiten, νὰ. 17). 

+ CL, on the further travels of this word, S Krauss, (iriech. 1, 
Latewn. Lehnworter im Talinud, Midrasch, τὸς Tarquin, τι. 428 
In the form Funduk it stil occurs as the name of a village in 
southern Sars, the Fondecka of the Talmud (Neubauer, Géug 
dit Tulinuad, Ty 

t According to Herodotus (v 62), there were such caravan- 
serais (χαταλυσεις} on Lhe roads in the Persian empire 
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In geneial, then, m carly times the traveller, 
unless he carried his vietuals with him and pre- 
ferred, like Jacob, to sleep in the open air, had to 
fall back on the hospitality of the inhabitants of 
the place; but this he coud do with confidence, 
for in all ages hospitality has been one of the most 
beautiful virtues of the Oneutal. Although it is 
not expressly enjoined in the Law,* narratives 
like Gn 18 2481) Ex 2°? show how highly it was 
esteemed ; and Job, im “the passage where he casts 
a backward glance on his former life in order to 
prove his inlemity, says, amonest other things, 
‘The stranger did not lodge in the street, but 1 
opened ny doors to the traveller’ (31%). Passages 
lhe dg 19" indicate how severe was the judement 
passed on those who suffered the traveller to pass 
the night outside; while the story related in Gn 
19 and that in Jg 19 are meant to show the 
enormity of the offence of offering violence to the 
defenceless guest. The deed of Jael alone is praised 
(do 5"), although, according to ancient Semitic 
notions, her guest ought to have been specially 
sacred to her, ‘because he had drunk from her milk- 
bowl. But in this instance duty to a guest is re- 
varded as overshadowed by duty Lo one’s country. 

When one reached a city at nightfall he took 
up his position on the open space hetore the eate, 
and waited to see if any ene would invite hun an 
(de V9), In like manner a traveller in the 
country took his stand before the tent or the 
house mto which he desired to be invited (Gn 1857). 
When the guest entered, his feet were washed, 
and a meal was prepared for him. In the latter 
instance, αὶ wish to honour him was marked, as 
stil] happens regularly in the Kast at the present 
day, by the hilling of an animal from the herd 
(in is’, 28 12). At his departure he was es- 
peeted fo eat heartily to strengthen fim for his 
further yonrney (Jg 195, ef. 1S 2s 22), To take 
payment trom a guest was contrary to good 
manners, and hence it is a perfectly genuine touch 
that Josephus adds to the nanative of Gn 24, 
when he makes Rebekah decline Eliezer's ofler to 
pay for his entertainment by telling hin not to 
think they were parsimonious people (slné, 1 
xvi. 9). In later times hospitality specially flour- 
ished among the Essenes, who, according to Jose- 
plus (B/ i. vii. 4), took nothing with them on 
a journey, as everything belonging Lo their co- 
reheionists was at their command. There was 
even an official appomted in every city, whose 
duty it was to provide travelling Mssenes with 
clothing and all other necessaries, An instance 
of a permanent guest-friendship 1s supphed by the 
story of Elisha and the wealthy Jady of Shunem 
(2 Ww o4°%). In later times, under Roman and 
Greek influence, this practice was greatly ex- 
tended. ‘Thus we hear for instanee of guest- 
triends in Jotapata, whose death was bew: ntled at 
Jerusalem, after the little fortress was taken by 
the Romans;t ef. also Ac 1095} That a enest’s 
lot, however, was not always a happy one, and 
that he was exposed to many disagre verble ex- 
periences, is noted by that always acute and dis- 
passionate observer, Ben Sira (Sur 202"), 


Re ‘Rosen’? and ‘ Wege’; 
Holy Land, passan; 
μμ Guthe, 


ΤΡ ΔΊ ΤῊΣ -~-Richin, HWE, att. 
Gi. A. Snuth, Ztstorieal Gemiraphy of the 
IK. Buhl, Geographie deg alten Palustina, Vo- 181, 
Nurzes Bibelworterbuch, art. ‘ Weer 
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BY LAND AND RY NE.A.- i. RoMeE THE CENTRE 
OF THE Emprre.—The system of communication 


* The Deuteronomie law recarding duties to the gér (Dt 116 
54 17 ete.) he longs toa different catevary 

t Jos. BJ wi in. Several of the stories in the nidrasktm 
have to do with Tee ish enue st-frienda in diferent lands 

1 Sce Table of Contents, p 402 
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in the world of the first century after Christ was 


dominated and determined by one single motive, 
viz. to seek direct connexion with Rome, the 
eapital and centie of the Empire and of the world. 
Witlin the bounds of the Empne, the principle of 
Roman Jtepublican government had originally 
been to connect every subject, country, and district 
as closely as possible with Nome, and to keep them 
asnueh as possible disconnected from one another, 
so that each should look to Rome as the centre 
of al] its interests, its trade, its finance, and its 
aspirations, and regard all other subjects as rivals 
and competitors for the favon of the governing 
city. Though the weal and the ultimate ain of 
the Imperial government was different, and did 
not. tend to make Rowe the governor of subjects, 
but rather to educate and elevate the snbjects to 
equity with Rome by a slow but steady process, 
yet in the first century the older idea still was 
practically elicetive toa large extent, and governed 
the system of communication. Henee the first 
point is to examme how each province of the 
Empire communicated with Rome, 

Along the great artenes that led to Rome all 
new ideas and movements of thought and religious 
impulses natwally moved, without any definite 
pou on the part of the originators, even per- 
1aps in spite of their mtentions in some cases. 
It was, as a otule, an easier and more rapid process 
fer a new idea to spread from a distant province 
to Rome than to spread from (hat province to its 
neighbour, Wo the neighbour did not he on the read 
to Rome, or was not. connected with the first pro- 
vince by some old bond of intimacy. Henee the 
fact, for example, that Christianity spread very 
early to Rome constitutes no proof, and does not 
even afford a presumption, that. there was any 
purpose or intention of carrying it thither. Such 
conscious, deliberate purpose can be proved only 
by some clear evidence of its existence, and espe- 
cially by delberate statement on the part of those 
who eutertained the put pose. 

For example, we know that the purpose of visit - 
ing Rome was distmetly expressed by St. Paul (Ace 
19") several years before he was able to carry it into 
eflect.; and we can infer from the general character 
of his action that the purpose was m his mind, 
latent ur perhaps capressed orally, long before the 
date at which he first mentions 1, in his extant 
letters, Dut even at that time Rome contained 
already a body of Christians, and St. Pauls aim 
was twofold - partly, to eatend the hmits and aflect 
the character of the Church in Rome, ‘te impart 
unto you some spiritual gaift, and ‘that Ἐ might 
have some fruit in you also, even asin the rest of 
the Gentiles” (No J!) 1); but stall more to use 
Rome as #, basis from whieh to afleet the West, 
especially Spam, “to be broueht on my way 
thitherward by you’ (Ro 15). Just Thecause 
Rome was the centre and meeting-place of all 
roads, it lay on the way for any traveller or mis- 
sionary going trom Syria to the West: he could 
not go direet, but must tranship in Rome. 

When one keeps this prmeiple clearly in wind, 
the interpretation of Clem. Tons. i. § becomes 
evident and ceitain. Clement sats of St. Paul 
that ‘after he had preached in the East and in the 
West, he won the noble renown which was the 
reward of his faith, having taught. righteousness 
unto the whole world, and having reached the 
farthest bounds of the West.’ If Clement had 
caught the least spark of the Pauline and the 
Roman spirit and thought, he could not have 
ralled Rome (as some modern scholars maintéin 
that he did)* ‘the goal of the West.’ or “his limit. 
towards the West,’ τὸ τέρμα τῆς δύσεως ; and Light- 


* Its, of conte, necessary for those who beheve that St Pan] 
Was put to death at the conclusion of the two years imprison- 
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foot has rightly exmessed the genera) Noman point 
of view in that age, which Jooked on Rome as the 
centre of empire, not as its limit, nor as belonging 
to the Western part of the Empire. 

ii, SEASONS AND ROUTES OPEN FOR TRAVEL- 
LING. —The route of communication was not 
always the same throughout the whole year. 
When the crossing of any considerable stretch ot 
sea formed an exsential part of a line of eom- 
mumcation, the route in question was closed 
almost completely during a considerable part of 
the year. The times were stated by the ancients 
themselves as follows :—The sea was closed from 
10 November to 10 March; Int perfectly safe 
navigation was only between 26 May and 14 Sep- 
tember,* while there were two doubtiul periods 
1) Mar.-26 May, and 15 Sept.-10 Nov., when mer- 
chants night msk sailing, but fleets of war vessels 
were loath to do so. 

It is not. the case that. the closure was absolute. 
Tn case of necessity or urgency a voyage was at 
times attempted im the season when navigation 
was closed. Julius Casar’s army crossed from 
Brandis1um to Epirus during Nov. 49,1 and Pom- 
pey s army had crossed similarly in Jan, 49. 4 

Again, Claudius proposed great inducements to 
traders who carried corn to Haly during the 
winte), guaranteeing a certain rate of profit, and 
insuling them ascunst loss of then vessels by 
storm His proposal probably apphed elueily to 
the short. voyages fiom Sardmia and Afiiea, in 
Which it was possible to watch an opportunity 
for a less dangerous voyage even in the stormy 
season ; but, in the long voyage from Alexandria, 
such waiting upon opportunities would be a much 
more scrious matter. See Suet. Claud. 18. 

When Flaceus was recalled from the government 
of Egypt, early in October A.p. 35, he sailed im- 
mediately, and had much stonmy weather at sea; 
but. Philo (ta #7ae. 13-15) gives no information as 
to the route. Shortly afterwards Philo and tour 
other envoys sailed from Alexandria, in wyent. 
need, to present a petition to Caligula: their route 
also is not recorded, and the length of their voyage 
in uncertain ; but they were in Rome in the spring 
of AD. 39, and had an audience there of the 
Emperor ; and luo refers in feeling terms to their 
troubles on the sex § In hoth cases we need not 
doubt that the ships sailed along the coast, accord- 
mg to the opportunities of petting on from point 
to point, 

But only the exigenmes of government. service, 
or of wgent rehgions and national duty (and to 
the ancients national duty was necessarily a matter 
of religion, tor patiiotism was a religious idea), 
would cause such winter voyages. Doubtless, Philo 
and the other four envoys had to pay largeiy to 
induce any ship to sail after 11 November. In 
ordinary circumstances the regular course was to 
lay up at the beginning of winter and wait for 


mentin which he wrote Colossians and Philemon, to force this 
unnatural meanmmy on the plain words ot Clement— words 
which no pergon at that time could have nusyunderstood — Only 
aloofress from the spint of the first century makes it possible 
to doubt as to the meaning. 

* Secura namygatio, Vegetius, ιν. 39, v. 9; statos 
dies et certa marts, Tacitus, Hist ἃν. 81. 

t Nommnally, Jan 48 in the unreformed old calendar (which 
was 67 days wrong in B.C. 47). 

1 Nominally, March ap 49 When the old calendar differed 
by two months from the true ealcndar, obviously the rules 
could not he caleulated by the days of the ealsuing calendar, 
but by the stars. 

§ The) sniled μοέσου yuuaves + but this phrase cannot be pressed 
fo mean aoout the winter solstice! αὶ might mean only ‘in full 
Winter,’ as distinguished from Flaccus’ departure ἀρχομένου 
λημῶνο. τὺ October The Jewish envoys had every reason to 
hurry affe: him in order to present their case to Calcula 
Moreover, they sailed at no yreat interval after Agrippa had 

or early August 88 (Philo, tn Flac, 


wstiis flatibus 


visited Alexandria in July 
16, de Leq. 28) Their voyage probably began not later than 
November, perhaps already in October. 
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spring. Thus Horace speaks (Od. i. 7. 5) of Gyges 
as returning from Bithynia, but detained at 
Qrieum in Epirus until spring returned and the 
Adriatic was open; and of another Roman sailor 
waiting (probably in Syria, Od. iv. 5. 9)* till 
spring returned and he could cross the Carpathian 
Sea (the sea near Lhodes). 

This dread of storms and dislike to travel in 
Winter was not confined to voyayes by sea. Even 
on land there are many proofs that, where moun- 
tain ranges or high plateaus had to be crossed, 
as in gouge across Asia Minor, ordinary persons 
avoided winter travelling and waited till spring. 
Basi) of Cwsarea, who speaks in pist. 20 of a 
‘coutinuous stream of travellers’ on a vreat route, 
such as that which Jed from Casaiea to Athens, 
siys that in a severe winter ‘all the roads were 
blocked till Easter’ (A’pist. 198), and that ‘ the road 
to Rome is wholly impracticable in winter’ (Zpzst. 
215). His meeting with the Bishop of Teoninm 
uiust be fixed ‘ata season suitable for travelling’ 
(dépest. 101): yet the road between Ciesarea and 
Teonjum is wholly on the level, and crosses no pass 
or elevated ground. Even a mild winter ‘was 
quite suthcient to keep him from travelling while 
il fasted’? Geist. 27), A modein traveller or mis- 
sionary Spit tinverse the roads of tlie platean at 
any time;} but for ancient travellers there was 
a close time, during which travelling was almost 
entirely suspended, and no journeys were planned 
or thought of, except. by professional travellers 
(Basil, dip. 198). Vegetius (iv. 89) mentions that. 
land travel was stopped as completely as sea travel 
between 10 Nov. and J0 March. 

The reason lay, uot simply m the suew,—al- 
though Basil speaks in L£pist. 48 of ‘such a heavy 
fall of snow that we have been bumed, houses and 
all, beneath it,’- but quite as much in the spring 
rains and the extremely cold winds of carly 
winter, which are very trying, Lhough not likely 
10 keep an active tiaveller indoors. The Taurus 
ix In some places, however, unpassable in winter 
except with considerable personal danger : gee, e.g , 
the account given by Prof. Sterrett in the Ioffe 
Eapedition to Asia Minor, p. 80. In time of heavy 
rain the surface of the plateau becomes, in most 
places, «1 sea of mud, though perhaps the principal 
Jioman reads may have been well enough built 
in the time of St. Paul to rise above that sea. 

This is a factor of considerable importance in 
determining the chronology of St. Pauls jour- 
neys. The broad and lofty ridge of Mount Taurus 
is for the most part really dangerous to cross 
in winter, owing to the deep snow obliterating 
the roads. The roads leading from Perga direct 
towaids Ephesus, and from ‘Tarsus throneh the 
Cilician Gates towards Lycaonia and the north and 
west generally, cross a lower summil. height, and 
are actually traversable by well equipped οὐ deter- 
mined travellers through most part. of the winter, 
excepL during any temporary block cnused by 
snowstorms. But we must estimate the time of 
year when St. Paul] would be likely to cross 
Taurus (Ac 13% 14% 16! 18%) accoiding to the cus- 
toms of the period. 

To estimate this factor rightly, we should know 
the precise limits of the close season in popular 
usage. This is difficult. Sor caample, towards 
the end of May 1882 snow was lying in all these 
uplands. In the crossing of the Cilician Gates 
during the early part of June 1902 there was a 
thunderstorm, accompanied by severe cold and 
heavy rain, almost every day. During the season 
when such weather was fairly probable, we can 
hardly believe that it was customary or usual for 


* Lycia or Cilicia are also possible. 
1 Ramsay, Impressions of Turkey, Ὁ 
Review, νοὶ. clxxxvi. No 372, p 4801. 
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ordinary persons among the ancients to arranve 
their joummeys. Basil, as quoted above, may be 
taken ns a fair speconen of anelent views. 

It is true that even im ancient times Cicero 
crossed ‘Taurus by the Cilictau Gates in Novem- 
ber SL and Apul 50 b.o* Antigonus vainly 
tried to cross ‘Taurus fiom Cilicia in B.c. 314, but 
lost many soldiers owing to the snow, ΕΠ second 
aera at a more favouralle opportunity sue- 
ceeded (Diodor. xix, 69. 2). 

To take another caumple from later history, in 
the autumn of 4.1). 803 the Eniperor Nicephorus 
broke the peace, thinking that he could do so safely 
at that late season with the wimter at hand. Nice- 
phorus relied on the customary closed time, when 
the match of an army was impossible But he 
was faken unawares | by the Caliph Uarun er- 
Rashid, who crossed ‘Taurus in the winter season 
before the end of the year (the Mobammedan 
year ended about 20 December in AWD, 803), Harun 
did not. constder himselt bound by the ordinary 
custom, and he must have passed the Cilician Gates 
about November or eally December. 

The question, however, nm such a matter is not 
What is possible, bat what is customary. Just as 
it was possible to cross the sea during the closed 
season, 50 1 was possible to traverse the Cilean 
(iates in the winter by taking a favourable oppor 
tunity, and yet the winter was a closed scison, 
when oidinary people would not attempt to cross. 
The ordinwy traveller had not the equipment of 
a Roman governor, like Cicero, nor was he like 
such a general as Antigonus, anaious to surprise 
an enemy, and walling to risk the lives of Ins 
soldiers im the attempt. Yet even Autigonus 
must wait a favourable opportunity. 

A'though the exact lamits of the travelling 
season Inust remain uncertain, yet probably the 
ordinary custom of the sea ruled also on land. 
If there was any diflerence, it would naturally be 
that on Jand the closed season began and ended a 
little later than on sea. All travel across the 
mountams was avoided between the latter part of 
November and the latter part of Mmeb; and 
ordinary travellers, not. forced by ofhicial duties, 
but free to chouse ther own time, would avoul the 
crossing between October (an extremely wet month 
on the plateau) and May. 

11. VARIATIONS IN THE ROUTES AT DIFFERENT 
Siasons - Where a Jong sea passaye was involved, 
ib docs not follow that the route fiom the provinee 
tu Rome was the same as the return from Rome 
to the province. The winds which favoured the 
voyage from Rome might prohibit the τοῦ! 
voyage, ΟἹ viee versa. We shall see one such case 
below: in summer the winds favoured a quick 
voyaze fiom Ttaly to Alexandria, but seriously 
hindered the τού ἢ voyage. In general, the path 
trom Rome to the Kast followed a dittercat tine 
fiom the path which led from the East to Rome ; 
and an envoy from the East would goto Nume hy 
one path and return by another. 

Both these causes contributed to complicate the 
communications between the province of Syma 
(ineluding Palestine) and Khume. ‘There were Jom 
lines of communication: (1) by sew to or from 
Puteoli on the Gulf of Naples, and by [and he- 
tween Putcoli and Rome; (2) |v sea te Cotinth, 
and thence to Brundistum, and by land between 
Brundisium and Rome ; (3) by land to Pphesus, 


* In the incorrect calendar current a thal ame (wloch varied 
sixty seven days from the true calendar on nt 47) he started 
north from Tarsus on 5 January, and ter dil ΠΩ ὅπ on his re- 
turn journcy on 6 June But, ve eomline to the true calendar, 
he evidently avoided the most snowy season in Taurus 

4 Weil, Geseh der μον, αι yp 159 

¢t The other rou, by ΠΟΤ ἀπ ἐγ wWhaeh the Arabs offen em. 

ον οι, seems never to have been used by Harun, and would 

8 more uusuitable for a winter cvpedition 
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thence by sea fo Counth, ete, asin the preeeding 
route; (4) the land reute acto . Asia Minot, and, 
after crossing to 006, long the Uenatian Way 
to Dyrrachium, and thence across the Adriatic 
Sea to Brandisium, 

The first-named was the great route, preferred 
hy trade and by travellers who desired to make ¢ 
rapid journey eastward from Ttaly. Τὺ ἂς closely 
connected with the Egyptian communication with 
Rome, ἈΠ τὰ faet it was the splendid and recular 
service of ships between Alexandrina and Puteolt 
that made this ronte so important and se rayad. 
We shall therefore deseribe the \lexandiian service 
af this point, The Syrian service connected itselt 
with the Alexandrian as it) best could, and used 
the latter as much as possible. The excellence of 
the Alexandrian service was due to the fact that 
Egypt was the imamstay of the Trmperial corm 
supply for feeding the givantie city of Rome 
When one considers the vast population of Kone 
(probably not very mach under ao omallion), the 
binallness of the [tahun harvest (for Ttaly was 
naturally far more productive of wine, ol, and 
finits than of grain; and Italian wheat could no 
longer be grown at a profit’ m competition with 
sea berne gram), and the fact that searcity πὶ 
Rome meant discontent, mutiny, and probably 
revolution alter the murder of the Emperor who 
had let the eomn supply fad, it) becomes obvious 
that the maintenance of a steady and trustworthy 
service between Rome and the primeipal com. 
producing countries was an ΠΡΟ ΤῸ] concern. of 
the very first importance. Wath the defective 
means of commerce and transport then available, 
private enterpriee was quite ticapable of feeding 
the great population of Rome; the corn supply 
was ao most important department of the Imperial 
fulministiation, and, in partientar, the lone trans- 
port from Beypt was maimly performed by a fleet. 
m the Tmpeal semice Transport trom the other 
chief prodacme countiies Staly, Sardinia, and 
Atiica—was easier, and private enterprise had 
probably gieatar scope there; but the Eeyptian 
corn was the ereatest source of supply for Rome 

Of course its net to be supposed that there was 
no private trade between Puteol and Egypt: on 
the contrary, there was doubtless a good deal 
But the corn trade seems to have been an Imperial 
business, earned in Taiperial ships (ΠῚ. δ 1ν.)} Keyvpt 
was kept far more closely under the immediate 
Imperial administiation than any other part ol 
the Empire, and practically the whole sapply 
available for exportation was πο for the 
Roman service and managed by the Emperor's own 
private representatives. No great: Roman nobles 
were allowed even lo set foot in Keypt, exeept on 
rare occasions by special permission. ‘The land of 
Keypt was mannged as a seit of creat private 
appiunage of the rerening Emperor. ἰπ ἃ few eases 
we read of corm from Alexandria being brought to 
other cicies of the Empire; but this was in ease of 
famine, and must have required (he special grace 
of the Emperor, to relieve the distressed popula 
tron of one of his towns. 

iv. VOYAGE FROM Rok ro Kay er pigner ANp 
THENCE TO PALESTINE. — Comuumeation from 
Puteoli to Alexandiia was maintained direct. 
across sea. The prevalent summer wind in the 
east Mediterranean waters was westerly ; and the 
bhips ran in a direct course from the south of {{π]ν 
to the Rgeyptian const, keeping at the outset weil 
ont south from the Italian coast, in order to avo 
the land winds and to get into the steady Mea 
terranenn currents of arr. 

The pilots or sniling-masters had acquired grea 
skillin these long voyages, and could make then 
harbour with almost unerting accuracy: they are 
compared by Philo to shilful charioteers driving 
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their teams of horses. Such a serviee required 
also cueful study οἵ the seasons and the winds. 
Experience showed that there were seasons when 
the winds could be reckoned upon with con- 
fidence, and others when the long voyage was 
unsite or impossible. The important period to 
notice is that of the Etesian winds; and it is 
doubtful whether the direct voyage was hazarded 
{asa Tule) except when they were blowing. In 
the year A.D. 38, when Agrippa was eager to go 
quickly from Rome to oceupy his kingdom im 
notthein Palestine, he was advised to wat for the 
Ktesian winds, and then sail direct to Alexandiia 
and thence cross to Palestme. He reached Alex- 
andiinan a few days,* aruving apparently early 
in Angust. "This passage of Philo (ev λας, 5) 15 
extremely important for the system of communi- 
“ution With Syreu and egy pt. 

In the open Meditertancan Sea and the Levant 
the Etesian winds me said to have blown: from 
the north-west steadily fer forty days alter 20 
July (ot thiity days trom Lb Aneust); and at this 
season it was difficult for news from the East to 
reach Rome (Tae Hisé ni. OS): and the λα 
winds prevented wvoyage from Alevandiin to Ltaly 
(Caesar, de Bald Cre ui, 107),| or trom: Rhodes to 
Athens (Cicero, ad δι vic ἢ. They began to 
hlow each day towards noun, hut never enilier an 
the morning. There much difference amon: the 
ancients as to the direction and duration of the 
testi winds: but the diversity i due doubtless 
to the facts that (1) they vary in different seas, 
(2) any reeuianly recunine time of fanly steady 
wind was Mlesian (δι annnal). 

The statements as to the ttestun winds drawn 
from the ancient wiifets (see the quotations im 
Pacciolati and Foreeluvs Leeteon) are entirely 
confiimed by modem meteorological experience, 
except that ‘the north-west winds preva in the 
suprmer months’? eenertlly, and not exclusively 
dune the forty days trom July 20. These winds 
previal in that season ‘thronshout the whole of 
the Mediterranean, but mostly m= the eastern 
half? In daetatas probable Chat, to the sailors of 
the Alexandiuian Roman fleets. the Htesian winds 
meant sunply the summer winds, and roughly 
corresponded to the period of open sea from the 
end ot May to the niddle of September. ‘The 
statements restuieting the number of days diane 
which the winds blow are probably taken trom 
(reck writers who were spenhine more of the 
εἰσι Seay 

But Agiippa had to wait some little time for a 
ship. The delay ts explained by Philo as due to 
waiting on the winds; but in all probability this 
is not quite a complete account. ΤῸ was necessity 
also to να} a flectof ships was ready. Mingle 
vessels did not venture on the long sea couse 

The reason why the long voyage was made by a 
Whole fleet in company was, doubtless, safety. One 
ship could aid anether. There is, of course, a 
eood deal of exaceeration in Philo’s account of 
the certunty with which the ships reached their 
goal. A single ship could not be cettain of make 
directly the harbour of Alesiandiia atter beme six 
or eight days out of sight of land; and nicht 
easily miss Eeypt altogether and sight Cyrene on 
the one hand ot Sytia on the otha, But witha 
luge Hleet suing with a widely extended front, 
the ships keeping within signalling distance of one 

* ΤῈ σι vpresgion ὀλίγαις ἡμέραις Must not be pressed too closcly , 
εν 14 opposed to the long coasting passuge (see p. 379"), and 
probably indicates a peniod of Τῷ to 20 days: sce below. 

t Here the Etesian winds are spokcn ΟἹ ay Liowimg in carly 
October, but this τῷ due to the disorder of the Roman 
calendar Cesar reached Aleaandna on 3 Oct 5 but this date 
was ro: Ny equivalent to late Jaly or carly August. 

tSee the escellent discussion, with quotations from modem 
Pyperence at sea, in dames Smith, Voyage and Shupwreck 
of St Paul, pp 64, 76 ff 
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another, the experience of one woull gmide the 
others ; when the ship on the extreme richt eanie 
in sight of the Cyrenaic or Hvyptinn coast, it would 
sional accordingly, and the news would spread to 
the extreme left innnediately ; or if, on the other 
hand, after having run far enouch, the slip on the 
richt had not sighted any Inud, or that on the 
lett of the Neet had siehted Crete” this would 
show that all had taken too northerly a course ; 
and sailing directions would be signalled over the 
whole fleet. 

Similaly, the westward-going vessels tried to 
sail in aw body, as we see from Seneca, Mpist, Alor. 
77, τ. But exceptions ocewred on this route, if 
vessels were belated and obliged to make the 
voyage alone (as in Ae 27° 28"), 

It is not to be supposed that all the corn vessels 
ailed in one single fleet at the same time. ‘There 
could not possibly be facilities for loading nearly 
all the vessels simultaneously , and it would have 
been an absurdly wastetul method for the first to 
wait until the Jast were loaded. Beyond a doubt, 
there must have been several suecessive companies, 
Which sailed tovether: when a eertain number 
were ready they would start. Moreover, it 15 
known that even single corn ships were occasion- 
ally engaged on a voyage, as we have seen in the 
preceding paragraph, Δ dedieatory inseription, 
erected by the master of a cor: ship which was 
evidently Winterrng mm the harbour of Phornix, is 


quoted by James 0} (Voyage and Shipwreck of 


St. Paul, p. 261; alsoin CTL iu. 8). 

It cannot. be supposed that a passave on covern- 
ment vessels was allowed (ὁ every one, any more 
than that the ΠΗ ρΟΤ Δ] postal service by land wa. 
open to every one. Tn the latter ense it mn haown 
that no one could use the finpertal service without 
a diplome σὰ! by the Emperor (who made a rule 
of entrusting a cetlain number of dedomatea to 
governors of provinces, which the governors gave 
to persons travelling on public serviee, and to some 
others in exceptional cicumstances).} But, natur- 
ally, officers on government service, like the cen- 
tunion in Ac 27"!!) took advantave of an tinperia 
corn ship wath full authority; and αἰ as evident 
trom the lancuase of Ae 1} that mm such a case 
the centurion was Im supreme command of the 
vessel as the highest oflicer of the Lnperal service 
on board, and, after consulting wath the sahine- 
master and the captain and with any other per- 
sons Whom he chose, settled how far the ship was 
to go and when it was to be laid up tor the winter 
(Sh. Prul the Traveller, yp. 324). 

As regards the time whieh: news from Rome 
took to reach συγ, a much exsagecrated idea of 
the speed of communication has been propagated 
by Friedlander (Sedfengeschichte Roms, ti. yp. 31), 
and has heen incautiously quoted trom: lim as the 
foundation of their arcument by many modern 
scholars.t  Mhis distingiished scholar inters from 
Pliny and Diodotus that ships frequently sailed 
from the Sea of Azofl to Atexsandiia in fourteen 
days, and from Rhodes to Alexandti in tour; and 
that on a fortunate voyage a ship could reach 
Marseilles in twenty days trom Alexandria, and 
Alexandria in seven days fiom C(iea or in nine 
days from Puteoli (Pliny, Mat. List x1x.1; Diodor. 
in. 34: see also helow, 3 v1.) 

These, if correctly recorded, must lave been 
quite caceptional voyages, and camot be used as 
examples of ordinary life. ; 

But when Agiippa sailed from Puteolt, as above 


* This must have heen common, for the Jofty Cretan moun- 
tains are visible far out at sea; probably ib may have been the 
usin intention to get bearings by sighting Crete 

{ Pliny apologized to Trajan for permitting bis own wife to 
use the pubhe service with a diploma ina case of pressing haste 

{ So, for example, von Rohden in Pauly-Wissowa (Realanerel, 
i, 2, p. 2621), and against him Waleken (Grech. Ostraka,) p. 199) 
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deseribed, in A.D. 38 (probably in July, possibly as 
eatily as June),* he reached Alexandria in a tew 
days (ὀλίγαις veTepor ἡμύραις, Plilo, i &lae. δ), 
before any news of his elevation had reached the 
Kast. This seems to imply a very short voyage ; 
hut Philo is of course speaking comparatively, and 
we need not suppose that he means less than ten 
days, but iather even a little more than ten. 
Stil this seen to bea ease mo which the time from 
Rome to Atexandia ean hardly have exceeded 
twenty days. With Gus as a standard, ib must 
be inferred that in the open season it would be a 
tedisus and unfortunate voyvave which failed to 
bring passengers and news trom Rome to Alex- 
andiia under twenty-five days, 

The speed with which the news of a eave Im- 
perial event like the death or accession of an 
[mperor renched the provinces would be the test of 
extremest ordinary speed. There ean be no doubt, 
both that such news would he earned by quick 
special messengers faster than oidinary travellers 
would go, and that the State messengers would 
travel at a fairly umiorm speed (except so far as 
winds or stotms hiuvoured or prevented them). Yet. 
the statistics collected by Wileken (Gricch, Ostrala, 
1p. 7009 11} vary in a very perplexing way. But 
{lis variation is more im appearance than in reality. 

Setting aside mere examples of the renorance im 

small villages or remote towns of events at Rome, 

we find that probably sixty to sixty-five days 
was an ordmary pened ter news ot sueh great 
events to penclrate from Rome to Bey pt. A good 
example is afforded at the aceession of Pertinas 

(I dan. Alb. 193): the preteet of Eeypt issued at 

Alexandiia instructions with regard to the cele- 

nation of that important event (ἐπὶ τῇ εὐτυχεστάτῃ 

βασιλ(ε)ιᾳ). — Tt cannot he supposed that any time 
was Jost in suchacase. The mstructions are dated 
1G Mareh, and the news is not likely to have been 
then more than a day old. At that season, there- 
fore, in the slowest and most difheult’ time for 
travelling, Lhe news travelled from Rome te Alex- 
andria in sixty-four days. The route by which 

Inessnees of (his kind were transnutted wall be 

considered hereatter: see below, §§ ix. xi. 

Bat, on the other hand, there are eases of much 
more rapid transmission ; as, tor example, the ac- 
cession of Galba was known oflicially in Alexandria 
within twenty-seven diys.$ ‘This speed, however, 
was due to the fact that Galba was proclaimed on 
9 June, and at that season news would come by 
the dieet sea route from Puteoltto Eeypt, wheress 
the clearest examples of news of sreh events tak- 
ing about sixty days to arrive in Egypt belong to 
Che winter or spring. We have seen that the duect 
sen route to Alexandina was hardly ventured upon 
exeept between 27 May and 15 Septeraber. 

v. VoYAch FROM ALEXANDRIA ΤῸ ROME. — 
The voyave fiom Alexandria to Rome was a much 
more dibenit and tedious matter than the voyage 
from Home to Alexandra, owing to the pre- 

| yalence during summer of westerly winds in the 
! 
| 
| 


* Ships ready to δὶ} from: Βα ἢ dune nist doubtless have 
starbed from Alexandria in the previews veu (ibe δὲ Pauls 
ships); those which started from Alexandiia at the very be. 
ginning of Lhe open season Would not be able to sail from Puteol 
till the end of July, See below, ὃ +1 

+ Mere carelessness must also be allowed for in remote 
places: thus Nero’y death was matter of current knowledge in 
Klephantine within fitty-seven days, and yet on the Uity-embth 
day a document was dated m Thebes by his τε ἢ (though 
Thebes must have received the vews before biephantine). 
Again, in (villages of Lhe city) Arsinoe the accession of Portinas 
(1 January) was currently known on 19 May, but ignored on 
Ὁ June: it was known in the Fayum before 1 Apml. Wileken 
(foc. cit.) also pives examples of an Emperor ignored in conmon 
documents five or even eleht months atler his accession. 

t Berl. Gr. Urkunden, No 640, Wilckon, Ge p. 802. 

ὃ There acne evidence as to the exact time occupied in trang: 
mussion, cAcept that it was less han twenty-seven days (Wilcken, 
loc. οι]. ; CLG 4957 
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Meditenanean 
by the uneertain aud fittul breezes on the coasts. 
Now if was ungfte fo heep tou southerly a coutse 
owing to the great quicksands, Syrtes, on the 

African το ΑΓ: even if the winds permitted, slips 

could nob venture from Alexandria on a course 

Winch would keep them near the Cyrenaic shore 

lest the wind might shift round towards the north 

and drive them too far south (Ac 971. They were 
compelled to take a northerly course, keeping as 
yiuch to the west of north as the wind would 
mlow. Thus they might fetch the Lycian coast, 
“on, it very favourable cneumstances, possibly ships 
might even make the Rhodian or Cretan coast ; 
but it may be regarded as absolutely certain that 
they could never attempt a course across sea trom 
the Egyptian const due to Italy οἱ Sicily. 
Rather they would make for the south-east end 
of Crete~at the best though with the prevailing 
west or north-west winds such a couse could 
rarely have heen sailed In ordinary ci:cum- 
stances, (he usual aim: of slups from Alexandria 
undoubtedly was to reach the Lycian coast, keep- 
ing west of Cape Akamas in Cyprus; but some- 
times they made too much leeway, and failed to 
clear the western point of Cyprus. In the former 
case the harbon: of Myra was, appatently, the 
usual point to whnch ships ran (Ae 213. In the 
latter case ships seem to have run for the Syrian 
coast, perhaps becanse the south coast of Cyprus 
was dangerous from its shallow and harbourless 
character, | Examples of voyages northwards from 
Alexandria are piven below. on the voyage south 
from Rhodes to Alexandria, see p. 382), 

After reactone some point on the south coast of 
Asia Minor the westward-bound ship was obliged 
towork along the coast from pomt to point, taking 
advantage of the land breezes. Dion Chiysostom 
In dus second Oration at Tarsus speaks of the fitful 
and uncertam character of those breezes, compar- 
ing to them the policy of a city governed for brief 
peniods by a succession of magistrates.” Not a 
moment could safely be lost in taking advantage 
of such a breeze, lest at should fall again, or 
change its dueetion, before the ship got past the 
promontory ahead. The progress along the coast 
in this part of the voyage was necessarily slow, 
and sometimes exceedingly tedious, St. Paul's 
ship took fitteen days from Caesarea to Myra (Ac 
27" | Western text ἢ 

This prt of the voyage frequently ended with 
the harbour of Rhodes. Vespasian touched at 
Rhodes on his voyage from Alexandria to Rome in 
A.D. 70.¢ δὼ did Philotimus on his way from 
Cosar in the Fast to Cicero at Biundisium im 
July, BC. AT (see footnote on p. 3874). Herod the 
Gieat salted im winter fom Alexandria by the 
Pamphy lian coast and Rhodes to Rome by way of 
Brundisinm in BC 40, anda be 14 torched at 
Rhodes on is voyave from Ciesuea to the Black 
Sea,t as did St Paul when making the reverse 
voyage (Ac 21") 

Gregory of Nazianzus in the 4th cent. sailed 
from Alexandia to Greeee, heeping ander (2.6. 
south and west of) Cyprns, and reached Rhodes 
apparently on the twentieth day (Carm. de vita 
sua, 128 11, 3 de rebus seas, $12 Or, xvii. 31) 

The ship on wlneh St. Pant saved for Rome is 
not stated to have touched at Rhodes, and the ex- 
pression that i came over asainst Cridus (Ac 277) 

suggests that it kept north of Rhodes as uo in. 
tending to cross among the Cyclades to Malea. 
Lucian’s Ship, alse, sailed north of Rhodes. 

“ ὥστερ οἱ τοῖς ἀσφογειοιξ, μάλλον δὲ Tes ἀτο των γνόλων τιξίεσω, 
σαλοντενν ὧν 0, p. 44 He had prohably experenced those 
winds on (be voynge back from Alex ἀπ στα 

t Jou plus, BA vio ou. 1, Suet Vesp. 7 


Zonaras, 41 1 He landed at. Brundmium 
ἢ Josephus, dnt xiv xiv. 2f 5 BU av. 3: 


+ Dion Cass. xvi. y , 


Ant xvLun. 2 
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The ships had to help themselves 
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After reaching the south-western extremity of 
Asia Minor the ships ran down to the easter 
promontory of Crete, Salmone, and proceeded to 
work alony its south coast im the same way as 
before (Ac 277-34). This was the safe course, in 
preference to the north side of Crete, because 
there, if a north wind came sweeping down the 
Afgean, the ship would be in danger of being 
driven on the coast, which has tew harbours. * 
On the south coast there was not the same danger 
of running ashore, partly because the harbours 
were more numerous, and still more becxuse the 
south winds in this sea are much more gentle, as a 
rule, than the north winds. t 

Only one picee of evidence (see below) known to 
the present writer deseribes the voyage between 
Crete and the Italian coast. But the course of 
such a voyave is indubitable: the ships would 
take an opportunity of running for the south point 
of Cythera, and thence off Zakynthos and across 
the mouth of the Adriatic to the south coast of 
Italy, usually to Hydruntum (léin. Mar. p. 489). 
They would not shrink from running direct to 
Ttaly if the wind at any moment were from the 
north. An aneent fleet could sately run from 
Cythera or Zakynthos for the wide angle between 
Italy and Sicily, the ships on the wings would 
guide the whole fleet. by signal. 

The evidence of Lucian im the begmning of his 
dialogue, Navigium, is clea: the corn ships im 
ordinary course siiled across from the south-west 
of Crete to sight Cythera;t but they sometimes 
mussed their course under (he mfluence of southerly 
winds and got into the /égean Sea. 

There is not in the “Mvean or the Adriatic the 
same prevalence of westerly winds in summer 24 
inthe Levant and the open stretch of the Medi- 
terrancan. Northerly and southerly winds are 
more characteristic of those seas; and therefore 
this part of the voyage would in general be much 
more easily accomplished than the preceeding part. 
Hence in a favourable voyage the runs from Alex- 
andria to Myia, and from Crete to Rhegium and 
thence to Puteoli, would not be slow; but, even 
at the best, a considerable time would necessiuily 
be spent on the coasting voyage from Myra to the 
west end of Crete. 

{1 is noteworthy that thos wide stretch of sea 
between Ciete and ftaly, being afleeted by the 
prevalent winds of the Adiiatic, was called by the 
sailors Adria (Ac 2777). We note elee-shet west- 
waid-bound ships kept well to. . this 
part of the sea to catch the A¢ little lime for ale 
eastward-bound ships muat ὁ bY Philo as due tog 
south in order to profit b& all probability this. 
ranean current of an setiint. Τὺ was NECEHSAIY, ug 
and the hot deserts behmddp> Was ready. Single 

On the other hand, in unk Jong sea comise. the 
ship failed to clear Akamas’@£e was mide bynit. 
nuble winds west of Crete, asplless, safety. (r the 
voyage might be tedious. ‘1.1; of COUPSE€y hich 
Lucian’s diulogue, Mamgium, is Ho's acco, prob- 
ably taken from a real event. TH Δ Πρ farted to 
ear the pomt of Ahamas on the sUL{th day trom 
Alexandria, and, after bemg driven to Zidon, and 
on the tenth day from Zidon § reaching the Cheli- 


te 


* ducAseeos (oust.), which does not mean (as some scholars 
have understood) that there was no harbour on the north coast, 
but only that they were too few. 

t 1t 18 different in the Adnatic, where, as Horace (Od. i. 3. 
15) says, the south wind is the arbiter. 

ὦ ἔδει τὴν Kpnrny δεξιὰν λάβοντοις, ὑτερ tov αλία τλευσαντας, ἤδη 
(ve before the seventieth day from Alexandria) svar ov Tradse. 
A glance at the map shows with perfcet certainty how this must 
be inter preted. 

§ The exact course 18 mentioned : the ship sailed through the 
Aulen or channel between Cyprus and the Cilician-Pamphylan 
count, the same course as St Panl's ship took. That course 
Was necessarily and invariably followed by westward - bound 
ships from the Syrian Larbours. 
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donian Islands (east of Myra), if; inct a storm, 
narrowly escaped siuking, and thereatter had a 
run of bad luck south of Crete, and was finally 
driven by southerly winds iuto the Afgean, and had 
tu put into the Piraeus after a voyage of 70 days. 

vi. TIME BETWEEN ALEXANDRIA AND RoME. 
—From this voyage, as described by Lucian, com- 
bined with the statement in Ac 275, that St. 
Paul’s ship reached Myra on the fifteenth day from 
Cwsarea, we can state with very considerable 
accuracy the fair time to Myra from Alexandria as 
nine days, and from Zidon as twelve to thirteen. 
Now two days was ample time from the Straits 
of Messina to Puteoli (Ae 28"), when the wind 
favoured ; and ten to twelve days must be allowed 
from Crete to the Straits. This leaves thirteen to 
eighteen days for the coasting voyage fiom Myra 
to the west eatremity of Cicte, in the passage 
described in the next paragraph as a favourable 
one. Gaiegory of Nazanzus took twenty days to 
Ithodes (say ten to Myra, und ten from Myra to 
Rhodes) ; this is a little slower. 

Examples of the average leneth of passage from 
Alexandria to Nome are difhcult toe get, as most of 
those which are mentioned are exceptional and 
tedious voyages. But the following may be taken 
as probably a fair averase voyage πὰ the best 
season. No. 27 of the Berlin Greek Papyri is a 
letter written from Rome on 2 August, towards 
the end of the 2nd cent., by a sailor or officer 
on an AJexandrian ship. He mentions that he 
“cume to land? on 80 June, finished unloading on 
12 July (perhaps in Puteoli),* and reached Rome 
on 19 July. Now the ship cannot be supposed 
to have Jelt Alexandria long before 26 May, for 
the statement of Vegetins about the period when 
the sea was fully vpen was almost certainly 
insphed by the rules for the Alexandrian coin 
slips. If the ship in question sailed im the first 
fleet it vould probably be ready fo stat on the 
ust day of open sea, and the voyage would have 
occupied thirty-sta days. But, further, the ships 
would probably be ready to take advantage οἵ a 
favourable opportunity some days before (he 26th, 
for it cannot be supposed that the day was fixed 
with absolute precision (Ac 951. The voyage in 
this case, theretore, may be taken as lasting prob- 
ably about forty days; and we must understand 
that it was a favomable passage. In this argu- 
ment we have assumed that the ship arrived as 
one of a fleet: and not as a single stray ship; 
but it may fauly be assumed that. stray ships came 
in at unusual times, very early or late, and that a 
ship reaching Puteoli on 30 June was sailing in 
the ordinary course. Probably this was near the 
ordinary tuue for the first fleet of the yeur to 
‘live, as described by Sencea (μιν. Jor. 77, 1), 
in a year when the voyaze was very good. As a 
tule, vessels with a heavy cargo like comm did not 
unload at Puteoli, but went on thence to Ostia, 
whereas valuable cargo was discharged at Puteoh 
and cared to Rome by land. 

On the other hand, Lucian, in the passive quoted 
above, snys that the ship which he describes, at the 
time when it was forced to pat ito the Pincus hy 
aliess of weather on the seventieth day tom Alex- 
andria, ought in ordinary course to heve heen 
already in its harbour in Italy 11 it had not been 
diiven astray mito the Aecan Sea.t This seems 
tu imply that the voyage to Italy just mentioned 
Was an unusually quick one. Tlad forty days been 


*If we agsume that he gtarted as svon as uulowlng was 
finished, Puteoh would be certam. The Berlin editor gives 
μηδὲν ἀνατολελύσθαι : read μηδεναν dwoa., * thal none of the com. 
traders has got leave Lo depart.’ 

Τὺ would appear qrobable that this stup, wluch sighted 
Akamas on the seventh day trom Alexandria, Was on the extreme 
right of the fleet. 1 would signal the others, but was iteclf tuo 
far eun. to be able to clear the promontory. 
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about the usual fength, Luemn would naturally 
have said that hus SAd should have been already 
for a tony time in ian aban barbowr on the 
seventicth day, 

Accordingly, we conclude that, when not de- 
tained unduly, fifty days was a more common 
length of passage hom Alesandiia to Rome. 1 
would be roughly divided thus-— 


Akamas in Cy prus. 


6 days bo 
: Myra. 


3 33 ΕΣ] ᾿Ξ 
Wo, 4, Rhodes (Giecory time), 
ὃ 4, oy, West end of Crete. 

3 4, os, the Stiaits. 

1 day in the Straits. 

2 days to Puteoh. 


When a ship was delayed beyond sixty or seventy 
days the passage would begin to be considered an 
unfortunate one ; but no anxiety would be felt, tor 
if mnusb often have been the case that ships were 
carried far trom their cowmse,* and detamed even 
ti) the following year. Phoenix, in the south-west 
of Crete, was evidently a common barbour for las- 
gard ships to spend the winter in (Ace 27; alse 
p. 379%): 1 was convenient as being uear to the 
west end of the island, so that ships could there be 
on the outlook for promuse of a fair passaye actors 
the wide sea to Cythera and Τα]. 

There can hardly be any doubt (thongh no proof 
formally exists ol could be expeeted) that the 
remarkably αν Chitstianization of Crete was 
due to the ships from Alexandria and Syria having 
occasionally to winter thee. Such ἃ result was 
natural when crew and passengers were doomed to 
remain for some months in harbour, On the othe 
hand, the many voyages along the coasts of 
Pamphyha and Lycia appear to have produced hitle 
or no ellect, tor those provinees seent to have been 
less afleeted by Cloistianity in the early centuries 
than any other part of Asia Minor. ‘Phe reason, 
doubtless, was that passengers in slips on the eoist- 
ing voyage could never count on an houw’s delay. 
The fittul land winds might change or begin or 
end at any time, and the passenger was bound to 
the slup.d Only thos: who have had the eaper- 
ence can realize hew absolutely prohibitive this 
uncertamty is as regards any intercourse with the 
country along which the coasting voyaze Jeads. 
Vamphyla or Lycia could uot be Christianized in 
the sme way as Crete, but only by deliberate and 
intentional nussionary eflort such as that of Ac 12”. 

vin VOYAGES ἸῸ ASIA, THE .EGHAN AND 
HUXINE SEAS, PALESTINE AND Eaypr.—Duumeg 
the rest of the year, except the open season, Ute 
voynge to Eyypt was made by way of the coasts 
of Asia Minor and Syria— the same route that 
war vessels would take even in the very height 
οἱ summer. Caligula intended to sail by that 
course, v4 Brundisimm, when he thought of gomg 
to Kvypt. This was the more luxuious though 
the slower route, as he could rest quietly on land 
every night (Philo, de Leg. 838, ef. du Flac. δ) 

Sandler vessels or ships οὐ war never ventured 
on such long sea courses as were ncedea in the 
voyages hitherto deseribed, but hept closer to Uhe 
shore. Only the laree, heavily - built: merchant 
vessels were suited for such a voyage (Philo, de 
Leg. 33); they alone had sutheent spread of 
canvas, or streneth of build, or storage tuo, to 
“ὁ along voyage and temain out of sight of Jand 
tor anumber of days. The warships were slighter 
in cunstiuction, moved in a moire apie way, and 
were not dependent on the wand or able to make 
such use of the wand, for they tausted clucily to 
Ours. 


*Huaan's Shep σι ἃ τὺ the Priaus, two to Malia, Ac 
ggl 11, 
¢ Of. Dion Clinysustum as quotcd on p osU+, nate Ἂν 
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Minor are naturally similar in many respects to 


voyages between Lome and the ports οἱ the 
Aigean Sea or the Euxine. These also muy 
therefore be suitably noticed at this point. 


Puteoli was the chief harbuur of this trade m the 
Roman Republican times and the first century 
after Chiist. When Delos was the great eentie 
and mathet of the JMeean, before the massacre 
of Roman traders by Mithidates in B.c. $s, Pute- 
ohh was called Lesser Delos * When Delos was 
destioyed, no other harbonr of the σοῦ, was 
hel to its greatness, and Puteol: became more 
nniportant than ever, Itwas crowded with traders 
and settlers trom all the Kastern lands and har 
hours, These brought thea religion wath them ; 
and Puteolaman inseriptious reveal a omuneled, 
sliange picture of foramen deities, cults, and 
societies and fiaders (sce the miterestine article 
by M. Dubois on ‘Cultes et Pheux a Ponzzoles? in 
Melanges εὐ Htaure οὐ αὐ Archeulagu, W02, po 28 

Piom Puteoh thus started, and to i came in, ἃ 
vast body of trade. Affer the completion of the 
peat works by wineh Trajan improved the har- 
hour, Portus Aueusti, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
Wlich Claudius had plumed and im part made, 
that port supplanted Puteoli to a considerable 
eatent as the emporium of the Kasten trade | But 
in New ‘Pestiument times αἴ ¢lamned most of that 
trade, though come part (especially the heaviest 
goods) always went ἀπ 00 to Ostia without break 
ine bulk at Puteoh 

ALL ships tradime between one or other of these 
harbours and any part of the East passed through 
the Strats of Mesaune 9 Beyond that, there were 
the three Jines—oue heepings well south to sech 
Alesandria, one keeping as near the lime to 
Cythera as was possible, but often tending notth- 
wirds towards Zacvuthos The slips from and to 
the sEyvean hept north of Cvthera, rounding Cape 
Malena. ‘Trading vessels connny from Eeypt and 
Syria kept south of Cythera: us to those which 
were pone to Eeypt or γαῖαν τί is probable that 
they hept noth of Cythera and though amony 
the Cyclades: βιό αὐ least was Jerome s course 
see the end of this seetion Doubtless, war vessels 
and small tradime slips always hept north of 
Cythera, and crept on trom harbour to harbour 
and asland te ashoid Thus a very large mumber 
Of vessels tnust constantly have been passing and 
lepassing through the southern Greek waters, 

Phere can be no doubt that all, or almost all, 
heavy merchaudise travelled by Chis route between 
Rome and the Το or Black Sea harbours. The 
alternative route by Counth requiaed trauship- 
ment and transpertition across the Isthmus of 
Corinth, which would have senousty added to 
the cost of freight. In earlier times, when Cape 
Malena was an object of dread to δα] 15 in small 
slups, the trouble of the Isthmus crossing might 
be ineurred in αν goods, but the Roman 
merchant ships seem to have Jost the old dread 
on a gravestone at Hierapolis in Phiy gia we read 
that a carta Zeusis had rounded Cape Malea 
neventy-two times. “πο ἢ Nero revived the old 
scheme of a ship ennal through the Isthmus. le 
Was probably impelled more by the tradition than 
by any real apprehension felt am duis own tune ; 
and the caual would not produce any great: saying 
in hours of voyage except to slaps from (and ta) 
the Adriatic, oF Epuus, or Acarnanie These 
facts, οἱ the disturbed state ot the Empire soon 
after, caused the scheme to be abandoned ; and 
there was no good reason to bung about its re- 
sumption by a Ια ον Kiapero, though Heide, 
Atticus talked about it. 

"Padus ex Testo arp 91, 60) {Minorein Delum,’ quoting 
the pliase frou Lucilus, oad. ii. 04 (Lachmann) 


The voyazes made by the south coast of Asin 
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pi ere was the great harbour of the Asian 
produce, though Smyrna vied with it; aud other 
harbours also were used, such as Miletus, Caunos, 
ete. But most. ships seem to have put in at 
Ephesus, even though bound to vihe: ports ; and 
it became a custom for the Roman governors of 
Asin to land fist there. This custom was finally 
recognized and made cumpulsory by a formal 
enactment ΟἹ the Emperor Antoninus Pius. The 
cnactinent probably sprang fiem some complaint 
on the part of the great rival cities, Smyrna and 
Porsamus; and the finpermal χοροῦ maihked and 
confimed the 1recogmtion (perhaps ouginating 
from Hadrian) of Ephesus as the capital of Asia. 
Kphesus was de facto the capital of the province 
Jong before at was dommally recognized as such by 
the Προ τὰ} law.* 

Passengers, also, as well as goods went some- 
times by this route to the Asian coast | Pliny the 
vounzer went im this way in August A.p. 811 to 
Ephesus, and expenenced contrary winds. ‘There 
he changed ship, and went on northwards in small 
coasting vessels to Jits Bithynian province. 

Trade with the Black Sea hiaubours followed the 
snime route as far as Ephesus, and then went on 
thaough the Hellespont and the Thracian Jos- 
porus, Αἱ Ephesus it met) the line ot ships 
trading between the north ceeean οὐ HMuaine bar- 
hows and Syniaion Egypt This latter line of 
ships Was now far less dmportiuit than at bad been 
under the Greek kimes in the Tast centuries bc, 
when Canon Liehs thinks it safe to assert that 
daily ships ran on the line | The causes stated 
above prevented such tiade on any great seale 
between the provinces of (he μα Still there 
Was an appreciable trade, und Dirodurus (in. 34) 
vives a statement ot the leneth of voyage trom the 
Sea of Azoll'to Crete and Bey pl (winell, as we saw 
reason to think, conveys avery cangeenutcd idea 
of the swiftness of the voyage) ἃ 

Prom this passave of Diodorus it is clear that 
the long over-sea voyage to Aleviandiia was made 
direct: from Rhodes: with a westerly on north. 
westerly wind that was the natural fine, and not 
uy longer than the run tron the Lycian coast. 
With aweot wind the anerent ships could hardly 
have reached Alexandita thom Lyaa on a direct 
course; now the object was to make Ajesundria 
on ἐν planightorun. Thus we sce that there were 
three Jong Lines common πὶ the Levant voyapes : 
(1) from Rhodes to Alexandria; (2) trom Alex- 
mndnia past Ahtuuas towards Myig, though the 
latter part of this voyage could not have been 
made on ἐν straight course: (35) from Mya or 
Patara to one of the Syrun harbuurs, asm Ac 9], 

Ttoas impossible that ancient: ships Οὐ ΠΥ 
sailed fiom the Sea of Azoff to Crete in ten days. 
A voyage from Crete to Aleaandiia in four days is 
more credible, because slips eould often have a 
coutinuous run with a steady liceze, and a lucky 
voyave night reach Alexandiia in demu days, But 
there isa preat vaniety Inevitable ins the former 
part of the voyage—chanees of duection, changes 
of wind, passing liom sca to sea, and Uieugh the 
lone πον pussages of the Bosporus and Darda- 
nelle». ὌΝ ἫΝ the statement that ten days was 
(he time from Alexandiia up the Nie to Nthiopia 
is entiucly inconsistent with the tendency of all 
the evidence that Wileken has collected as to the 
leneth of tune needed for even great Προ τὰ} events 
to become known in Upper Eeypt (even though in 
many cases the indiflerence and carelessness of the 
peasants may aceconnt for them ruorance) 

In oan adnatable excursus to his posthumously 


ΚΜ volo att Prraawts po Teds 

fSce Maton and Wicks, δ ἐμ af Cos, po xasin 

Ὁ Piodotus i more probably speaking of slips i bis own 
tame than quoting from some Grech acvount of older voy ayes 
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published Commentary on Fust Peter, Dr. Hort | fifty τ presunuubly the latter was carried straight 
faces Che course of the messenver who camied | through, while the other was carried by a messenger 


that letter from Rome to a harbour on the south 
coust of the Black Seas he considers that Sinope 
was the harbem, but Amastiis seems more prob- 
able. Sinope was no longer so important a har- 
bour under the Romans as it had been in older 
fies: Aimastiis surpassed it, and bore the title 
Metropolis Ponti. Moreover, af the messenger 
had landed at Sinepe, he wonld naturally have 
visited Cappadocia before Galatia, whereas D1 
Hoit has iightly argued that the stinnge order of 
enumeration of the provinces is due to the oder 
of the messenger’s Τοῦτ πον. Helanded at Amastris, 
visited Pontus first, then passed through North 
Galatia to Cuwsuea and perhaps Tyana, and 
thenee (hough South Galatia to Asia, and finally 
reached ΟΠ νη τι 

It may be added to Dr Ποῖ 5 examination of 
the facts, that the yourney in its eastern part prob- 
ably corresponds to the actual order in which 
Christianity spread; that is to say, the new re- 
ligion was earned by ship to the Bithynian and 
Voutie harbours, and thence spread south into the 
northemm and north-eastern regions of the province 
(αι, including inner Pontus* and the north of 
Cappadocin Thus we find that this new thought 
and teaching, ‘floating tree on the currents of 
communication across the Enipire,’ ee first 
dneetly alone the great tracks that led to Rome, 
as every tree and natural movement of thought 
necessarily did owme to the cieumstances of that 
penod, and from that centre was redirected to the 
outlying pats of the Empne. As Christianity 
spread fiom Syiia and Ciheia through the Cilician 
Crates, 1 did not tadimte out west and north and 
north-east, but passed alone the great route that 
led by Ephesus, Corinth, and the sea-way, or by 
Tioas aud Philippi and the overland way, toJtaly. 

Juas extremely ditheult. to get even an approxi 
mite idea of the tune requied on these courses 
Defween Rome and the various caster provinces, 
There was no ule possible im this ease, such as 
we could determine roughly in the ἀπο, Ales- 
andiiin passages, aud as we shall be able to deter- 
Mine more accurately in the overland postal route 
(see ὃ ix.) ‘The ships generally were merchant 
vessels, Hiable to minor valitions in their course 
according to the conditions of the carrying trade, 
and sometimes waiting In hatbowis dor some tine 
fo unload or take am fresh cargo, as in Ac 90 
Thus then voyages were evidently slow, as a rule, 
Piobably they were generally much smaller than 
the Alexandiian ships, and some would not. ven- 
ture to do more than make short runs from hat- 
hour to harbour or point to point, in the ancient 
Grech fashion: the Jast class of vessels had mote 
reason to diead Malea than the better built 
traders, Even war vessels, which were compara- 
tively independent of winds, evidently required 
much longer time for the eastern voyage than the 
large Alexandiian tiading vessels. 

Statistics as to the time which despatches during 
the Republean period, or private letters ur ler the 
“npire, required to reach a distant destination on 
tuis course, are of little value as indrentions of the 
rate of tiavel: there was no regulai postal ser- 
vice, and the letter-eariers were able to many 
delays and interruptions, Leuce the recorded facts 
mury widely, | Friedlunder (p. 31) quotes two cases 
vf Jetters fiom Syria addressed to Cicero in Nome : 
one, dated 31 Dec, took over a hundied days in 
delivery; the other, dated 7 May, haidly over 


* See the article Pontus ui vol av , Where ΟΠ Β}} τ ts laid on 
the mmportant, but often neplected, distinction between Pro- 
vines Pontus on the eoust (which was απ with Bithynia) 
and medlilerraneus Pontus (a kingdom at fast, in Prov Galatia 
tuli about 100, thereafter im Prov. Cappuducia) 


who was detaimed on the way. The slow letter 
was sent during the worst season of the year, the 
quich letter during the best; but.m the ease of land 
travelling (if either went in that way), the season 
ought not to make any serious diflerence. Both 
were sent by men of high standing, who could 
command all the resources of the State for quick 
transmission; but the period was disturbed, and 
the machinery of government was dislocated and 
liable to stoppayzes, The quick letter travelled at 
much the same late as the fmperial postal service 
organized by Augustus (see below, § ia ), taking only 
afew days more than Imperial despatches probably 
required. ‘The slow Jetter perhaps went by ship 

A business letter written im Puteoh on 238 July, 
A.D, 174, was delivered in Tyre a hundred and seven 
days later,t (hough if was sent in the most favew- 
able season for sailing. This letter would not be 
transmitted by the lmperial service, but by private 
uvenls, travelling doubtless by slup. ΤῸ σοι hardly 
have been sent) by one of the huge ships runnine 
direct to Alexandiia, but was moie probably sent. 
on a trading vessel which went by Cape Malea and 
the Asian coast, and probably spent. tune in van- 
ous harbours. St. Jerome sailed in Aueust from 
Portus Augusti, by Malena, through the Cyclades, 
by the Asian coasts and Cyprus to Synan Antioch, 
whence he went on toderusalem, which he reached 
in winter 37 this voyage was made along the siune 
route by which the letter: to Tyre travelled, but 
seems to lave been quicker. 

With similar vajiation an speed, Ietters from 
Rome in Cicero's time reached Athens—in one case 
τινί on 14 October im twenty-one days, in 
another case in forty-sx days during July and 
August :§ the former is mentioned as showing 
meat activity on the part of the messenger ; the 
latter, though se slow, came in the most settled 
season of the year. 

vin. OVLELAND Routt AND IMpeniAn Post- 
ROAD FROM ΟΜ ΤῸ TUL EAST. -Winle passen- 
pers to and from Egypt or Syria seem trequently 
to have travelled along the coasts of Asia Mino2 
wad Crete, αὐ as not probable that the Luperal de- 
spatches and news went regularly by that route, 
Wich was uncertain and (at Jeast during a con- 
siderable part of the year) liable to gieat variation 
wn time. ‘The fast sea passage (see § iu.) was of 
course preferred duriug the open season ; but if 
may be regarded as probable that during the rest 
of the yer the Imperial service to the enstem 
provinces was conducted by the overland route 
through Macedonia and Thrace. Only in this way 
could that regularity of communication which was 
muporlant for administiative purposes be attained, 
Mor those purposes reasonable certainty as to when 
mstiuctions would be received was in many cases 
even more unportant than the chance of the mes- 
sages being delivered more quickly ; and, where 
speed was important, ib was always possible to 
send a special messenger in addition by the route 
which offered the chance of more rapid delivery. 
Hence even Syria and Egypt probably commun, 
cated regularly with Rome by the overland route 
during the stommy and the donb(fal seasons of 
the year. 

Hudemann (Geschichte des rom Posticesens, yp. 
1631.) and other waiters have rightly maintained 
that ships were used only as a subsidiary and 
occasional method of communication tor Imperial 


* Cicero, ad Fam. xn 10 2 (false number in Friedlander, p 
41, nove), ad Att aiv. 0. 

{ The cease is quoted by Friedlander from Momsen in Ler ἃ 
Sachs Cesellsch 180,11 p 61, to which the present writer bag 
not had access 

2 Uneron, c. “μιν in, 22, ed Vallars αι ol 

§ Cuero, ad Fam xvi Zl. 1, χιν. δ. 1. See also ἃ xii. δ. 
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purposes, aud not as a regular and permanent part 
of the postal system, at least under the early 
Empire; but under Hadrian a procurator (pro- 
curator puqdlationss et ad naves vagas) was sta- 
tioned at Ostia (or Portus Augusti), possibly to 
reculate the transinission of despatches by occa- 
sion or speciul ships (CZ xiv. 2045).* 

Moreover, the overland route was the shorter 
for many provinces, even in the open season, and 
hal fericre to be maintained in full efliciency 
throughout the year, Hence it must have been 
the main route for administrative purposes ; and 
every other route, even the short sea rete in 
summer, was merely subsidiary and additional to 
the great way for the Imperial couvers. 

An incidental proof of the preference of land to 
sea travel for linperial commiuniesntion 1s furmished 
by two of Phny’s despatches to Trajan. He men- 
tions (72). 68) that a couner came to him at Niewa 
from the hing: of Bosporus (Pantikapeaeum on the 
Emopean side of the entrance fo the Sea of Azofl) , 
but at is also imped there and in dp. OF that 
the embassy frum Bosporus on its way to Rome 
would pass though Bithynia, and be obhyed in 
courtesy to pay aeull on hint as povernor in pass 
ing. ‘The olhcial way, (hen, was not to sail from 
the Cinnes toe the Hellespont or tye Byzantium, 
bnt to take ship to Amastyus or Sinope, the shortest 
sca passage, and Chen travel by land. The purely 
land route from the Crimea through South Russia 
round the north-western cousts of the Black Sea 
was not open to the Roman service, because it led 
through toreren territory. 

The regula comse for the conmers carrying 
despatches frous Rome was alone the Appian Way 
to πιὰ. Then they crossed from) Brun- 
dismay to Dyrrachium or Aulona, and thenee 
went by the Vin Eenatia to Thessalonica and 
Phibppr and ats harbour Neapobs. The direct. 
and apparantly easy route along the eoast to 
Neapolis was avoided by the Roman road (as the 
Ttinearies are aereed)> the road turned away 
from the ero-sine of the Pfebrus at Amphipolis 
(Ac 16)inland to Philippa, the creat Roman colonic, 
betore seeking the harbour; but there was, doubt- 
Jess, always a path im local use diom Amphipolis 
direct to Neapolis 

Very little evidence exists as to the exact 
route beyond Neapolis ‘The way to Syrit under 
the later Empne was by Byzantium, Nicomedia, 
and Aneyias butatas τ Τὰ that that route was 
nob in use so αν as New Testament times, for 
the roads of the provinces Galatia and Cappa- 
docia seem not to lave been constreted until the 
end of Vespastiin’s τόσα sand Cappadocia was not 
even properly organized as a province until about 
A.D. 14. Previously, viz. from Asp. 17 to 74, it 
had been a procwatonal province, whieh implied 
that it was governed not after the fully developed 
Roman system (whieh pemntted a considerable 
degiee of autonomy or home ae in internal 
matters), bub atter the mative fashion and on 
monarchical lines by a procurato: who represented 
the Emperor, The procurutor represented the 
native hing, whose rule had been deliberately 
chosen by the people, when the Romans had oftered 
them then hhberly and autonomy in bo. 95 (Strab. 
p. 540): when the last hing proved inenpable, and 
the province was still unfit for real Ronan pro- 
Vinelal organization, a procuzater was sent an 
place of the hing, who gradually raised the country 
to the Roman level. Aiter Awp. 74 Noman toad» 
beyau to spread over the combined provinces of 

* Mommecn, Staatsrecht, αὶ ἀν. 10280 (approved by (9 diaisch 
feld), denics this, and understands that (he procuraters duty 
wus to repister the ships as they singly entered the harbour 
Accepting this, however, we must observe that such registra- 
Lion was necessary for the postal service, and might uaturalls 
be combined with it. 
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Galatia-—-Cappadocia (united under one governor, 
but a3 ἐὺ double: not a single uniform homogeneous 
province). Thus there pradually grew up a great 
through route from the Bosporus opposite Byzan. 
tium by Juliopolis te Ancyra, Archelais-Coloma 
and Tyana, and the Ciheian Gates, joming the 
older line of the Overland Route and also that of 
the Cential Route * to the Gates at Colonia Faus- 
tiniana or Faustinopolis, which was founded by 
Maicus Aurelius beside the old native village of 
Halala (the Byzantine Loulon), 23 miles S.S.W. 
from Tyana, and named after his wile, who died 
there. That new through route, the ‘Pilgrims’ 
Route,’ is desenahed by the present writer m /Zasf, 
Geogr. of Asin Minor, p. 2401, and more fully wu 
sections in the Geograph. Journal, 1903, and by 
Anderson in Journ, of Hell, Séud. US99, p. 58a. 

Jt is therefore highty probable that messenpers 
for Syria and Egypt during the first and early 
second centuries went y the same route as me. 
sengers to Δ} They sailed from Neapolis, the 
pert of Philippi, to Alexandnia Troas (Ae 10} 
20"), Galen, it is trae, sailed (from ‘Proas) to 
Thessaloniea; but he implies that this was an 
unusual course, taken for the special purpose of 
visiting Leumos (Oy. ed. Kulin, sat 171}.} ‘Those 
who Jueferted to avoid even tis short voyage seem 
to have crossed the Helicapont at Lampsacus and 
thence followed the runte enen in the Antenine 
Itinerary, p. 334, by Hin to Pros. 

In general, travellers trom the East would prefer 
the less fatiguing route by Corinth (ὃ +.) 3 but 
there would always be many travellers from the 
northern provinces on the overland road, «nd in 
winter αὐ was the only route that was always 
open. Hence Aristides, when he travelled to 
Rome in the winter (prohably of A.b. {{:18. 
went by that road. Te describes the hardships ot 
the joumey- the aun, the frozen Hebrus, the 
snow, the wretched mns, the sulleuness and 1}}- 
will of the barbarous natives ; he lay loug sick in 
dessa; and thus, although for a time he went as 
fast as the Imperial post, he finally reached Rome 
on the hundredth day thom his own home (which 
aces in to be understood as Hadnanoutheriwe mn 
Mysia, though Pergaius οἱ Smyrna are also pos- 
sible). 

JFiom Lampsacus or Troas the way for Syrian 
couiers doubtless went by Pergamus (still the 
ἌΡ1 1 of WWsuvin the ist cent.), Philadelphia, and 
on thronel the Cihezan Gates to ‘Tarsus, Antioch, 
Palestine, and Keypt. The way froin Philadelphia 
to the Gates Is described more fully helow, καὶ x1. 

An important and typical route deserves fuller 
discussion. In the reign ot ‘Trajan, Tynatius was 
conducted to Rome tron Syrian Antiech by Jand 
through many cities (the only one mentioned by 
name beme Philadelphia) to Smyina,} thence 
he went (probably on shipboard) to ‘Treas and 
Neapolis for Philippi, and then went along the 
Kenatian Way, said soon to tome = There is one 
unusual feature in this journey, viz. the detour to 
Sinyina. Presumably, some special duty required 
ihe escort to go to Smyrnas possibly prisoners 
under sentence were to be taken from thenee ; but 
the exact leason mast tema uneertain, The 
aidinary course tor such a party would have been 

* Sce below, $2 

{ A new route came into use before A.p 193° see § xin 

{Retunung fiom Rome to Asia, he apam wished ΤῸ visit 
Lemnos; but this ine he took ship diom Neapolis for Thasos, 


and thence to Lemnos 

§O0r. 21, p δ0ῦ (( 451 1., ed. πίοι ἢ), 

H Friedlander, Πατγοαϊοίμι σιν aus der Sittenyeschichte Rome, 
» 80, mentions only the absurd account of the Aefa (Antiochian), 
that. Ignatius went by sca from Seleucia to Smivina, and bays 
that this ignorant statement, whether true οὐ invented, ia at 
ἰδ the work of one thoroushly acquamted with the way 
On the contiary, αὖ proceeds fiom one who mixes up and con- 
fuses quite inconmstent routes and methods of travel, as 18 


shown in the sequel 
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te report to the governor at Pergamus; but special 
orders must have been sent to alter the usual 
course. From Smyrna the natural course would 
be to sail to Troas and Philippi; and it is certain 
that Tenatins passed through hoth of those towns, 
and that he sailed from Tioas to Philippi. 

If we could assume that the convoy travelled by 
the Great Highway, throngh Philomelium, Julia, 
Apumea, and Lavudicea, it would be necessary to 
suppose that the call to Smyrna was received 
at Philadelphia. Tad the oiders to visit Smyrna 
been πον at Laodicea, the natural course would 
have taken the party thiough Tralles and Ephesus. 
But it nay be regarded as most probable that the 
Roman oflicer followed the dircet path west from 
Juha stasicht through Prymnessus and near Ac- 
monia to Philadelphia and Pergamus, aud that the 
convoy, travelling by this ordinary route, was 
called away to Smyrna from ihililelpbiun This 
establishes a probability that the path Julia- 
Prymnessus-Philadelphia was the usual one for 
Imperial business under the carly Empire. Phat 
path was an important Roman road in the early 
Empire, and Jess important later (see Cafies and 
Bish, of Phrygia, ii. yp. S88 £.). 

The reason why the officer who conducted 
Tenatius (with other prisoners) preferred the land 
rond Lo the direct voyage from the Syrian coast, 
did not he in the season of the year. | Friedlander 
suys the voyage from Seleucia to Smyrna was 
made in Inte autumn or winter ; but, a» we saw, 
there was no such voyage, and indeed that voyage 
could hardly have been made in winter: he 15 
wrong also as to the period, for Ignatius was at 
Smyina on 23 August, and is therefore likely to 
have stated from Antioch m early July.* Aceord- 
ing to the -lefa, he entered Rome and was martyred 
on the feast of the Sigidlaria, 20 Dee , which weuld 
point to a later start; but no statement ino the 
dlcfecas to the journey carries the smallest weight ; 
and that authority must be disregarded cacept 
when confirmed by other evidence, espeaally that 
of the Jetters themselves. Better authorities | 
give 17 October as the day of lis martyrdom and 
presumably of hus entry into Jiome, for those two 
days were wrongly identified by the hagiogiaphers : 
see p. 386. 

We must therefore suppose that the kind road 
was Jiiowed becanse it was the ordinary ofhicial 
ruute for government messages and parties ; and 
that for Imperial adnunistiation and communica- 
tion ships were used only occasionally as oppor- 
tunity oflered: that) conclusion was stated on 
veneral mounds at the beginning of this section, 
and is confirmed by the citeumstianees of this 
special case. Α similar conclusion is distinetly 
suyeested by Ac 27% 6 2s": it is evident that, but 
for the accidental meeting with a convenient Alex- 
andrian corn ship αἱ, Myra, the centuzien would 
have conducted St. Paul and the rest of his con- 
voy to Smyrna, ‘Troas, Neapolis, and so on by the 
same route as Tenatius travelled from Smy ina. 

When Ephesus beemme the tegulat seat of 
government of the province Asia, the ordinary 
course for such a party would perhaps have been 
by Julia, Apamea, Laodicea, Tialles, and Mag- 
nesian to Ephesus, to report themselves there to 
the governor ; Int, 1s we have seen, it was prob- 
ably nut before the time of Hadrian that Ephesus 
beeame the official enpital, as it had long been the 
st and commercial capital of the province. 

ow by that time the road-system across Asia 
Minor was greatly developed : the roads of Galatia 
and Cappadocia were built on a great scale ander 


* See the calculation of time for the journey as given im the 
following section. 


+ The earhest are Chrysostom and the early Syrian Martyr- 
ology. See Iaghtfoot, Jgnatius and Polycarp, nu. p. 4101. 
EXTRA VOL.—25 
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the Flavian dynasty, when the administration of 
central and castetrn Asie Minor was remodelled in 
A.D TA Its possible that under that dynasty 
the government couners trom Lome to Syria 
began to travel by Byzantium, Nicomedia, Jul 
opolis, Ancyra, Tyana, and the Cilician Gates, 
though the route followed by lenatius’s guards 
would sugvest that the older and Jonger route 
through the province Asiiwas retamed in ordinary 
use as late as ‘Trajan’s time. But during the 
2nd cent. (before A.D. 192, see below, § xii.) the 
Bithynian route or ‘Pilgruns’ Read’? was made 
official and ordinary. Already in Ab. 110 Juli- 
opolis Was an iuportant point on a Roman route 
(Pliny, Epust. 77). 

According to the Acta, Ignatims took ship at 
Dyrrachium and sailed through the Adriatie and 
Tyrilienian Seas to Portus Augusti, the new har- 
bour completed by Trajan at the mouth of the 
Tiber: he desired to land at Puteolt, but strong 
wind would not permit. There can be hittle doubt 
that thix voyage, like that from Seleucia to 
Sminyrna, is a pure invention: the short. passave 
to Brandisium would be preterred as the natural 
and ordinary conclusion of the maich along the 
Kenatian Way. 

The truth os, asx Hailgenfeld has seen (though 
Lightfoot * argues against him), that the writer of 
the Acta, who possessed no authority except the 
letters (of which he made very little use), and 
who had eatremely httle knowledge of roads and 
veogtaphy, tried to model the journey on St. 
Paul's so far as the few tacts known to him per- 
mitted. He took the journey to Seleucia from 
Ac 13: there be made the martyr embark for 
Smyrna, é.e. on board a ship ‘to sail by the coasts 
of Asia’ (Ac 27°), and afterwards on another which 
sailed close to Puteoli (Ac 28%), but was blown past 
it to the ereat harbour (which the writer had 
heard of in his own time, but which had = prob- 
ably not been completed when Egnatius died). He 
speaks as if Iguatins exercised as much authorit 
on this ship as St ΔῈ} did on jus (Ace 27"), hich 
is evidently absurd. The Inethren come forth 
fiom Rome to giect the maity1, as they did to 
welcome St. Paul (Ace 9515). Everything is faneiful 
and mvented ; and al is the invention of a person 
who had only rather vague ideas of the journey. 

The distances by land on this route may beroughly 
estimated as follows, according to the Ctmetraries .— 

Rome to Biundisiam ὃς 360 miles 
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Phundisnun = to Dyrrachium Οἱ 

Aulona . ; : ; ; 2days 
Dyirachiuin or Aulona to Neapolis 381 miles 
Neapolis to Tivas , : about 3 days 


Tiroas to Antioch by Philadelphia 


and Julie. . SSO miles 


Tioas to Antioch by Laodicea . 0, 
Antioch to Cresni ea Ἵ . B65, 
Cresarea to Alexandria. : ὃ 


‘Total: Rome to Alexandria by Nea- 
polis, ‘l'roas, and Julia, 5day> and 2420 ,, 
Rome to Alexandria by Neapolis, 
Tioas, and Laodicen. δ days and ZiT, 
Dynriachion or Aulona to Callipohs 630 miles 


Calhipolis to Lampsacus . : 2 hours 
Lainpsacus to “ἢ θεν : : 00 miles 
Total: Rome to Alexandria by [ἀπ|}}- 
SACS. Ydays and 273001 2780, 
Dyriachinm or Aulona to Constan 
tinople . ς : : : 1.) ,, 
Constantinople by Δυόστια τὸ An- 
tioch —. : : ; ; . Ti ,, 
Total: Rume to Alexandra by An- 
ον. : 2adays and 2660 


μὴ 29 
ix, DURATION OF JOURNEYS ON TIE POST-ROAD 
τ [2 Δ] . 
BETWEEN ROME AND THe East - The time re- 
" Iynatius and Polycarp, up. 389. 
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quired to travel by the overland route requires : 
much more compleuted Mvestiention than is the 
‘ase With the sea rentes; the time would vary 
Within very wide Jimits, aceordine tuo the taste 
and character and equipment and pliysieal powers 
of the individual traveller; as aaule, the govern 
ment courrers went most rapidly; ordinary trae 
vellers in ΘΠ ΘΗ came neat to them, and some- 
times equalled them; travellers ou foot were of 
course much slower, and travelled shorter daily 
staves. Bunt on the whole we shall find reason to 
think that emrent views, whieh are all founded 
on Friedlander, exaggerate the speed of travelling, 
and neglect the practical tacts which restrict the 
rate over a long journey; the eminent authority 
just named takes exceptional cases (which 816 
mentioned because they were exceptional, whereas 
the ordimary eases are not recorded, just heeause 
they were ordinary and familar) as caamples of 
the recular practice 

(ὦ) Travellers on foot seem to have accomplished 
about 1601 20 Roman miles per day. This estimate 
of 20, an stated an the present wailter’s Church 
in the Roman Empire, p Go, was founded on ex- 
perience and observation in the country. It is 
confirmed by a tragmentary winerary of a journey 
through the Cilieiin Gates, dating from the Ist 
cent., in which the daily staves vary from 1S to 22 
Ronin mutes, * and by the pruneiple of Ronan liuw 
Qmentioned by FPuedlande:, p. 25) that the number 
of days’ eiace allowed by the pretor to patties at 
a distance wan rechoned at. the rate of one day 
foreach 2Omales. The estimate may seem short, 
but aw consideration of the distances, τὲ ΟΝ 
and μα αν on the Bordeaux σὲ σὰ θ᾽ [tiner- 
ary would sueeest that the average daily stage 
Was even shorter, viz. J6 to IS Roman miles ;4 
and this shorter estimate is in aecordanee with the 
followine unbiased testimony. Sa Pi. Johusten, 
in the με δε εκ Contry, 1902, pp. 728, 729, 
speaking of the rate of travel on foot, sated for 
the presamably hady and stone Aliican work- 
men gone to the Tran-vaal mianes, says: ἡ ΠῚ should 
he dard down as an absolute rale that mot) more 
than lo amales{ee. ΤῸ οὐ 17 Roman nutes} are to be 
accomplished in one day. 

It may therefore be confidently assumed that 
the ordinary rate fora lone journey on foot was 
about 17 Loman miles perday., At this rate the 
distance from Antioch to Rome would be com- 
pleted by the party in whieh Tenatias travelled in 
whout ninety-five days continuously: eighty - six 
being spent in walking, seven on shipboard bet ween 
Smyina and Neapolis,t and two between Dyrt- 
achium and Biundisium = To thin some days 
must be added tor detention in Smy tua and ‘Proas, 
where evidently some halt was made, and there 
may possibly have been some other such stops by 
the way, especially in ‘Tarsus, tor the oflicer im 
command to report to the Roman ecovernor of 
Cilicia, - say, about 104 days trom start to finish, 

Now of this total the journey to Smyina would 
requiile forty-four, to which we may add two 10] 
delay in πα τὰν and elsewhere, and tour for the 
interval spent in Smyrna before the letter to the 
Romans was written (evidently on the eve οἱ 
departure); and, as that letter was written on 
24 Aueust, the party must bave started trom 
Antioch about 6 July, and αὐ νοὶ in Rome about 
17 October, on which day he reached Lome aceord- 


* The passage is discusacd in the Appendiw to ἃ paper on 
*Tarsuy, Cilicia, and the Cilician Gates’ in the Geoyraplhical 
Journal, 1008, 

ft Double the umt of distanee, 8% Roman miles, while the 
travellur in cern ye of Waggon went three amits, as ts showy 
below No Itinerary gives a complete list of the plares or τὰ ἡ 

t ANowanee tor walang on winds ον be made (see Phin, 
Mot 13,17, who travelled at vearly the same season Auy or 
Sept. a 0 111); otherwise tise days would be an ample allowance. 
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ing to the oldest authorities (properly inte preted) : 
sec gp. o8oe% By this rough yet mot inaccurate 
rechomme we are foreed to the conclusion that 
Jenatius is Jikely to have reached Nome about the 
day mentioned in the oldest’ tradition; and it 
seclus not nnprobable that this day was correctly 
remembered in tradition, with the probably in- 
correct addition that he was put to death on the 
sume day that le arrived. 

But it is more natural and probable that the 
execution was postponed until some picat festi- 
val, when, ai the sports of the amplitheatre, 
Tgnatius tormed one of the crowd of criminals 
collected from all parts of the Emyire, who wele 
made to stiuegele with, or die unresistingly before, 
the starved wild beasts, ‘The later hagiography 
delighted to 1epresent the Roman government as 
intent on and wholly absorbed in the punishment 
of the maityr, and as hurrying lini to death the 
moment he reached Home; whereas, in reality, no 
official m= Lome thought or enred about the one 
individual) amidst a crowd of criminals reser ved to 
make the nest Roman holiday. 

The jouney of Ignatius may serve as a fair 
example of numberless similar joumneys made by 
maityrs to Rome to meet the sume hind of death 
for the amusement of a populace, which was m 
this way hept in good humour by the hmperial 
pohey. There seems to be nothing exceptional or 
unusual about this yourney.  Tpnatios was treated 
somewhat harshly by the soldiers who guarded 
lam and the other prisoners; but naturally the 
euards were severe with the πα], whom they 
were bound to wateh. and for whose sue custody 
they were responsible (Ac 27%). 

(4) Travellers driving along the road may prob- 
ably be taken as gome ordinarily at. the rate of 
4 Noman nules an hour. That is the rate which 
the writer calculated for the Journey of Aristides 
fiom Smyina to Pergamus,* and the minute details 
which Aiistides gives make it possible to attain 
approximate celtuinty as to the rate, Ordinary 
tiavellers were weighted by luggage, and would 
not go faster than the heavy waegon on which it 
was τοί, But where they wished, they were 
able to travel at the faster irate of the Imperial 
post: see below. 

The regwar day’s journey for this class of 
travellers Was perhaps only 26 Roman miles— halt 
as lone ain as the foot travellers ordinary 
journey (faster travellers went double distance, ἃ 
tew quadruple: see below). Twenty - tive miles 
was the averace distance Letween {6 adan- 
simnes on the roads; and. as Friedlander points 
ont (p. 19), the distance between Bethlehem and 
Alexandiia (which is about 400. Roman miles) was 
rechoned to be stateen days’ Jom ney 2 5.011 8}. 
Between each two aanseones the rule seems to 
have been that there should be two aulatoones, 
though we have not a complete list for any road, 
for even the Bordeaux Tlinernry oniits some. 

The roads, therelore, apprar to have been 
divided into stages of about 84 Homan miles in 
leneth. Thelength of the stages was, undoubtedly, 
closely related to the average daily distances in 
ordinary travelling. 

(ὦ) The rate at which the lupeiial couriers 
travelled is diflienlt to estimate with any exact- 
ness. Chambalu (de maqotiatibus Flaviwrum, p. 
8) supposes that they travelled at the rate of 160 
Roman miles per day; and Friedlinder (p. 23) 
quotes this estimate with apparent approval, But 
such a rate is entirely inconsistent with the long 
interval which (ax we have seen) elapsed before 


* Journal of Helle nie Studies, 181 po 10. 

tSulpicius Severus, Dead. ὁ 4. So twenty-five manuenones 
thom Lessa to Jerusalem (S Sale uty. Pereyrin, 47)5 the 
distance by Antioch is not much under 625 miles. 
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events at Rome of great importance in the Imperial 
frmily became known in Egypt. Tf the contiers 
tinvelled at that rate, important events in Rome, 
like the proclamation of an Emperor, ought to 
have been known at Alexandria within twenty 
days at all seasons of the year; but news seems 
to have taken three or four times as long, except 
when it cowd be carried by ship direct. trom Italy. 
We have seen in §1v. a clear case: the accession 
ot Pertinax on 1 January had just become known 
(probably on the preceding day) to the prefect. of 
“egypt in Alexandiia on 6 March A.vb. 193, implying 
ἃ period of siaty-four days spent on the journey. 

This may seem to imply a very slow rate of 
tiavel for government couriers; and even if we 
suppose that the prefect in carly March A.p. 
193 was absent from Alexandria, and had to be 
summoned, the delay cannot have been moie 
than a day or two. nd the governor been far 
from Alexandtia, he would not have waited till he 
returned there before issuing his ediet. Neglect 
or delay in celebrating the accession would have 
been disloyal, and, in the Roman sense, impious. 
Morcover, another well-attested interval confiaims 
this cuse. News of the death of Gaius Cesar at, 
Lintyra on the coast of Lycia on 21 February A b. 
4 reached Pisa on 2 Apul.* Lf we allow that it 
reached Rome fom days earlier, this would give 
thirty-six days from Limyra to Rome. News 
of this travic event of Imperial importance would 
vot Hineer on the way; and there seems no reason 
to think that it would be concealed on arriving m 
Rome. Doubtless, public mourning was ordered 
instantly by Augustus. 

Moreover, for a long journey such a rate of 
travelling was sufficiently fatiguing. The couriers, 
undoubtedly, were soldiers; | onky to them could 
such an important service be entrusted; and 
doubtless preked men alone were employed. The 
service must have been planned with a view to be 
consistent with what can judiciously be expected 
fhom good soldiers as a permanent duty. Lt would 
upper that a couricr carried through to its des- 
tination the despatches with which he was en- 
trusted, and that these were net passed from hand 
to hand. ‘The latter method would have given 
greater pomuibility of speed, but the former was 
more safe and useful. Henee, for example, Tacitus 
(dfisé. a. 75) mentions that the couriers (speeu- 
latores) from Syria and Palestine ἘΠ Ἐπὶ 
Vitelhus by describing how the Kastern Ἰοσιο πο 
had taken the oath to him. See Suet. Aug. 42. 

Chambala and Friedlander have been niusled by 
some exceptional cases of rapid travelling. A 
preat cHort can be made for a few days; but the 
steady all-the-year-round rate of travelling for the 
couriers must be estimated on a very difierent. 
scale. We are not. told how many horses were 
killed in those exceptional rides. We have laid 
down as the iuling principle of the government 
coutier-service that regularity and certainty were 
more prized than mete speed; the government 
desired to know confidently al: what date it could 
be rechoned that instructions would be .eceived 
and put. in effect. The headlong specd of modern 
government messages had no analogy in otdinary 
Roman practice, though exceptional characters, 
hike Juhus Cwsar and some othets, knew the 
value of speed in critical circumstances, and risked 
everytlung to attaim it. 

The posta) service across Asia Minor before the 


* Orelli, Del Inser. Latin, No. 648. Philotimus took 36 days 
@uly 9-Aug 14) trom Rhodes to Brundissum (Cie, ad Att. χι. 
"δ ad Maw sav. 245 pro Liyar. 7). 

ι They were called speeulatores ἃ certain number were at- 
tached to each lemon The speculatores ot the Pretoran guatd 
were closely attached to the Empcror’s person, and tormed a 
sort of bodyguard, tcady tor confidential service ab any time. 
They were, of course, selected men. 
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railways were opened may be taken as a fair 
example of the probable rate per hour: horses 
were changed frequentl ; no halts were made 
except at government offices in the great erties ; 
and the rate of nding Was about 4 Roman miles per 
hour.*  Friedjander (p. 22) siehtly estumates that 
the Imperial post. travelled at this rate, though he 
considers that λα Πὰν couiiets travelled at exactly 
double the rate—- 10 moles per hour (/ue. cv. p. 94). Ὁ 

Aristides, on the journey to Rome by the 
Eenatian Way in a.p. Ll, as above deseribed, 
siuvs he travelled as test as the Προ τα} couriers ¢ 
und this we την confidently take as 5 Roman 
miles per hom. Simalkaly, before the railways 
were opencd in Asia) Minor, private travellers 
often rode with the post when they desired to 
make a rapid journey, 

The rate per day of the couriers depends on the 
number of hours they rode. As to this no certain 
estimate is possuble ; but it seems prohuble that 
deuble the ordinary tiaveller’s journey was the 
distanee required daily of the couriers Δ faster 
rate seems meonsistent with che Jeneth of tame 
which Imperial news took to reach distant places 

We conclude, then, that 50 Roman miles per 
day was the post: rate for the Imperial couriers. 
At this rate about fitty-four days would be needed 
tor despatehes trom Rome to Alexiudria, forty-six 
to Cesarea (theeapital of Palestine), thirty-nine to 
Syuian Antioch, twenty-four to Byzanutinm, and 
seven to Brundisium. Dut, faother, no allowance 
need be made tor halts at the great administrative 
centies - Carsarea, \ntioeh, Δα, and Nicomedia 
(or the Asian capital when that route was followed). 
The Turkish post used to halt to allow provineil 
governors to seud on despatches to the more dis- 
tant provinces, and some tune must be allowed 
for pielaminary consideration of the despatehes 
which the courier had brought ; Imperial couriers, 
however, carried their despatches, as a rule, fiom 
Rome to thei destination, waiting for nothing by 
the way. 

But, even if the finperial couriers may sometimes 
have made such halts by the way, it is entiuely 
improbable that the news of the death of an 
Emperor and the accession ΟἹ dis successor would 
be allowed to Hnger im such a fashion. Couriers 
would in such a case surely go straight on to 
their own destination, They would earry official 
mtlimations to the governor of cach province, and 
it was the duty of the povernor to cirenlate the 
news by spect edict. Doubtless, a special couer 
started from Rome tot cach diferent province, and 
the Alesandlian message was carned direct with- 
oul any serions halt by the way. Tlence it can 
hardly be sapposed that the news of the accession 
of Pertinas, which took pixty-three or siaty-four 
days to reach Alexandria, travelled by this route, 
uiless we allowed for a Jong detention by stress 
of weather at Brundinium. But in § vu. we shall 
see that the news in that case probably traveled 
by a ditlerent route. 

As we have seen, hurried travellers went as 
rapidly as the government couriers | Aristides 
mentions that hie did so; and Piiedlande: (p 24) 
quotes the tollowing cases, which all evidently 
imply journeys of 50 miles per day :— 


fifth day. 
stath day. 
thd day.3 


22d mites 
Site 
Ji 


Tarraco to Bithilis . 
Mutina to Rome. 
Rome to Puteol  . 


©The rate for ordinary trivcllers on horeback on a long 
journey 1s “ἢ or 1 Roman miles per hour; but one finds 1 quite 
easy to keep up with the post tor a short (auc, as the writer 
knows from experience. 

¢ It is not clear why he distaiguishes the post rate from that 
of milhtary couners The post was carried by mulilary couriers. 

1 Martial (x. 104) save that ihe {ΠῚ camage will perhaps 
bring fis correspondent trom Tarraco tu Bilbiigy: he evidently 
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Still more ragid Journeys are mentioned. 
Cesar is said to have travelled tor ereht days trom 
the Rhone to Rome at the rate of 100 miles per 
day. Couriers curying urgent news sometimes 
rode for several days in succession at the rate of 
150 miles per day. Friedlander gives 160, Dut the 
facts seem to point rather to 150, or six aeansianes. 
Teelus 01 the news of Nero's death to Galba 
in seven days or a little less (Plut. Ga/b. 7). pre- 
sumably going to Tarraco by ship in four days, 
and thence over 300 miles by land. But such 
journeys were only performed in stiess and need, 
and afford no ιν d for ordinary life. 

The relation of all these varying rates to the 
fundamental 25 miles is manitent. 

We have made a much more modest estimate 
of Roman sutes of travel than Frnedlander. He 
estimates the foot-tiaveller’s daily journey at 26 
or 27 Roman miles, (hat. of the ordinary traveller 
by carriage at 40 to 50 miles, and that of the course 
anywhere from 130 to 160 miles. We regaid all 
these rates as exceptional, and as true even then 
only for short distances. 

The rates wluch we have tound reason to ac- 
cept as customary may seem Slow, but they are 
probably quite as great as is consistent with) the 
climate and the chasacter of the people. Travel 
was performed chielly im the summicr season, cud 
there ix no doubt that the day’s journey began 
early in the morme, and that a stop was made 
by noon, atter six hours (25 miles); while, in’ the 
case of ordinary travellers who were not in a hurry, 
it, is probable that no second Joumey was begun 
after the heat of the day was passed.* Couriers 
and rapid travellers did one stage before noon and 
a second in the evening, cach of five hours, 25 
mules δὼ has been ported out in art TYRANNUS 
in vol avo p. 822", ordinary people regarded the 
day’s work insummer as finished by the titth hour, 
one how before noon, thoueh active, enereetic 
persons still kept up the older Roman strenuous 
custom of a distinctly Joneer day. 

Practical expeneuce will show that walking 16 
miles or diiving 25 mules day after day without 
intermission, inthe hot season, is quite suflierent 
for the streneth of the ordinary man, and that 
only nen of more thin average streneth and en- 
durunce can stand a lone course of riding 50) mates 
perday. We have quoted the testimony of experi- 
ence as to the rate of walking journeys; and as 
to carriage Gravelling, the tollowme may be quoted 
froma Jones tdlegram fiom the Transvaal about 
a journey performed in a carnage, with all the 
careful equipment that can now be commanded, in 
January 1903: 6 Mi. Chamberlain’s journey to-day 
wmply testified to his physical strength and powers 
of endurance. The Uinty miles constutute a for- 
midable tick . . . and the sun proved very trying.’ 
On the other hand, in the wet season or the winter 
a long course of travellimg is even more fatiguing, 
from other reasons. During that period very few 
travellers except government counties and carriers 
of goods would be on the road 

The question might be varsed whether dummy 
the most temperate months of the year a quicker 
rate of travelling was required of the post couriers. 
The evidence at our disposal does not pernut a 
certain reply ; but itis most probable that the rate 
was uniform for the whole year. Every season 
offers, or may offer, its own special lindrances to 
rapid travel ; and it would be necessary either to 


thinks of five days as the post-distanve The distance γ. 9}1 
niles in the Antonme Itinerary, but Friedlander pives 22} 
Fiom Mutina to Rome he gives 217 τ the Antonine has 213, but 
even this seems too great (Cic. ad Ham. χ Gob, Philust 
Apoll. Tyan, x 41). 

* ven in the Republican period 16 was not thought idle to be 
ready for the principal meal (after work and exercise and bath 
were all finished) full four hours before sunset. 


Julius 
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have one uniform rate, or to estimate the proper 
rate for each journey separately according to the 
weather and cireumstances, Which would be absurd. 

» ‘THE CENTRAL Romre BETWEEN ROME AND 
THE East.—The routes which we have described 
were those by which woods were sent, and which 
were, aS @ rule, employed by travellers contem- 
plating a steady, contannous journey, without 
halts. Travellers along the land route were in- 
decd able to stop when they pleased, or when it 
Was necessary to do so; but as a rale they under- 
took the journey tor the sake of reaching Italy, 
and not with any thought of staying in the little 
civilized and rather inhospitable 1emons through 
Which the Egnatian Way led. Thessalonica, 
Philippi. and a few other towns on that part of 
the road were doubtless much like the ordinary 
second or third rate citaes of the Greeized countries 
cast. of the JAgecan Sea; but west of ‘Thessalonica 
the traveller passed into half -barbarous Jands, 
where there was no temptation to stop, though 
oceansionally (as was the case with Aristides through 
sickness, see p. 354) a halt was unavoidable. On the 
sca route there wis, as we have seen, darely any 
opportunity of stopping (except in Ciete durmg a 
winter detention). 

But the route most favoured by those travellers 
who intended to make halts by the way, whether 
for business or for pleasure, passed across the 
Isthmus of Corinth and throuch Mphesus, the two 
ereat business and commercial centres of the 
“Evean world. This was in many respects the 
wieatest and most typical road to the Kast, most 
patronized by tourists and travellers, and by far 
the most important in the history of early Chris- 
tuanity ; for along that road, Incumparably more 
than by auy other, travelled and inte:mingled the 
thouehts, the mventions, the infercommunication, 
of the busiest’ parts of the ancient world. Thus, 
as we have seen, the sen routes caried Chiaisti- 
anity diect to Kome, and did not aflect the lands 
and cities by the way except Crete. The over- 
land route, also, was not very Important in the 
diffusion of Christianity, Philipp. and ‘'Thessa- 
loniea, two early centres of the new religion, were 
Chiistianized almost, as it micht seem, aceident- 
ally, and hardly anything is huewn with regaid to 
any important development along the road, nor 
did those two eitics play any leading part im carly 
Chnistian history. But Ephesus and Corinth are 
critien) points im that lustory, and coutinued to be 
centies of activity and development for many 
centuries. 

The great stages ou this roud were Cursnrea, 
Syrian Antioch, ‘Tarsus, Cybistra.* Derbe, lconium, 
Pisidian Antioch, Apamea, Laodicea, Ephesus, and 
Yorinth οὐ Athens. Each of these was a hnot 
where the reads of a whole district met, and where 
ts trade and intercommuication and education 
found a centre. 

‘Thus this great artery was the ehannel in which 
the lite-hlood of the Empue maimly flowed. 1 
was not the route along wiich goods mostly 
moved, but it was the route of those who direeted 
trade, as well as of thoughts and inventions. 
Along this road it was St. Paul's early idea to 
move towauds Rome. In his) seeond journey, 
Sphesus attracted Jum as the city ‘in whieh the 
Eaust looked out on the West,’ te on Romes) but 
he was diverted by Divine impulse to Philippi. 
Again, the last missionary idea which he had in 
mind Defore lis final imprisonment and condemna- 
tion was to winter in Nicopolis (‘Tit 34), a point on 

* There was a more direct road from Cybistra by yde, 
Savatra, Laodices Natakekaumene, Philomelium, and Juha, to 
Apamea (yy 300); but it did not lead through the great cities, 
and tne list of names shows that it did not play such an im- 


portant part in early Christian life as the longer road. 
t See Hort, Lectures on Hphenans, p 13 
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the coasting voyage between Corimth and Brun- 


disium. ᾿ 
The route involved a good deal of variety, change 


of transport and method im travelling. It was 
partly a sea route, partly a land road. Irom 


Syria to Ephesns it was usually a land 10ad 
(though it was free to the traveller to vary it by 
using the sea for this part of the journey). Be- 
tween Ephesus and Corinth the communication 
was by sea; and again between Cormth and the 
coust of Italy. Though a land road was possible 
for a great part of the way in this latter stretch, 
it was rarely or never employed except for purely 
Jocal communication, since it traversed barren, 
mountainous, and sparsely populated, almost bar- 
barous Jands, and there were on it no great cities 
or centres of thought and trade. Dut the sea way 
touched several important centres before it reached 
Italy. 

Either of two sea ways to Italy was open 
from Counth. Probably the more common was 
along the coast of Acatnama and Epirus, by 
Nicopolis, to Brundisinum, as deseribed in part in 
the /inerareem Mardimum, p. 488, and thence 
by the Apman Way, the ‘Queen of Loads,’ 
through ‘Tatentum, Venusia, Beneventum, and 
Capua to home, 

Bat Ostia or Puteoli was sometimes substituted 
for Brundisium as the Italian harbour im this 
route. Als Aristides travelled by this way trom 
Kiome to Miletus and Smyina, starting in Septem- 
her A.D. 145. Friedlander (p. 28f.) thinks he reached 
Muletus in fourteen days trom Rome; but this is 
certainly erroneous, and the interpretation of Aris- 
tides words must be incorreet. Masson reckons 
the fomteen days from Corinth to Miletus, which 
is much more probable. This would be a very 
slow and tedious passage, but not improbable, if 
winds were unfavourable. | Friedlander sapposes 
that) Aristides sailed an thirty -sin hours tiom 
Sicily to Cephallenia, which is meredible;* the 
steamers of the Messageries Maritimes would take 
nearly that time for the crossing. ‘The distin- 
euished German seholar has made the nustahke 
of ignominy the halt whieh (as we have already 
pomted out) probably took place at Corinth, and 
perhaps at islands in the -leean Sea as well as at 
Miletus. Finally, Aristides says that he did not 
reach Sanyiaa until winter had begun, which 
inplies a journey of nearly two months, if not 
more; for he seems to menn that the bad weathe: 
ot winter had begun, and it is rare fot such weather 
tou begin before the unuiddle of December or even 
later. 

In truth, it is vain to think of rechonine the 
average time required on this journey. Τὺ was not 
made continuously. Ets importance and character 
arise from the tact that travellers frequented at 
with the intention of staying at various points on 
its conmse, seeiny and talking and σα απ and 
teaching and transacting private or puble business, 

These statements should not be taken ὅν Ltavely- 
ing an assertion that no one ever travelled without. 
halts by this route: there are no univer al rules 
in human conduct. But continuous unhalling 
travel was not the intention of this route ; and 
even when halts are not actually mentioned, st 
“annot be assumed in any case without caciul 
consideration that no halts were made. ‘The two 
great) breaks and changes, at Corinth and at 
Ephesus, required new arrangements αὖ those 
places, thus cansed at least some short delay, and 
casily led τὸ considerable halts. The traveller from 


* Avistides, Or. 21, p 805 (cd) Dindorf, vol a op. 451) East 
ward-bound ships made tor Cy ene am Elis, 1x days trom Sieiy 
(Vhilost. Apoll, Tyan vos 1: Paus ve Ὁ 4) Fre Tander 
quotes Apolloniua’s voyage (wi, 40. 1), five days, Cormth to 
Puteoli; but common men needed longer (ane. 
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Iiome landed at Lechaum, on the Cormthian 
(ἘΠ, and had te find a new vessel at Cenchres 
for his castern passage He naturally waited for 
some time at so famous a city ag Corinth while 
making the new arrangements. ‘The dielhos, or 
portaye of vessels across the Isthmus, could be 
used onty for very small vessels, and cannot be 
1echoned as a factor in the odimary travelling 
system. 

This tendency, at a break between voyages, as 
at Corinth, οὐ at a change from land to sea travel 
or vice versd, to make a halt which might last for 
days, is Wlustrated in St. Paul's journey from 
Piulipp: to Jerusalem (Ac 20. 91), Philippi was 
so near Neapolis that no detention at the A abou 
need be expected. But at Troas there seems to 
have been a change of ship with detention of seven 
days ; and at Casarea the change to land travelling 
was accompanied by a detention of some days and 
the preparation for a journey by road (sec below, 
p. 398"). On the other hand, the translipments 
ab Patara and at Myra (Ac 91} 27°) seem to have 
entailed no delay, as in each case the chanve of 
ship appears to bave been unpremeditated, and due 
to the opportunity that presented itself of a larzer 
and more convenient sea-gome ship. The change 
at ‘Troas from Jand to seafarmg made it a good 
cealre and starting-point for mussion-work, ‘a 
door opened? (2 Co 2), 

This discontimnous character of travel on the 
Cential Route to the East shows very clearly— 
what has been already stated, p. 382, on other 
vrounds—that there was no serous need for a 
Ship canal at Commth under the Roman Empire, 
and little prospect of such a canal being any 
inure Vemunerative than the modern canal is. It 
would have been disadvantageous to Corinth under 
the conditions of the Roman Fimpire that there 
should be contintous unbroken navigation past 
its gates. The scheme of Nero and of erodes 
Atticus was an archiistie fancy, and not a sound 
practical scheme i1esting on a solid commercial 
basis. 

Again, owing to the character of this route, the 
cilaes on yt grew steadily im amportance. Travel- 
lets did not pass through them as mere hostelries 
and stations for a might. they were visitors who 
stayed tor. tine, taught and Iearned, transacted 
business or performed politueal and social duties. 
Corinth, uv particular, is mentioned as protiting 
by these opportunities. It was the hali-way house 
hetween Ttaly and Asia. Tenee Gaius of Cormth 
was ‘the host of the whole Church? (Ro 16°), and 

᾿οὐπί htian hospitality 1s mentioned several tunes 
by Clement of Rome in his letter.* 

We have described this route only as an Tin. 
perlal highway, neglesting its focal character and 
notiems only the great stages. ΠῚ will be deserrbed 
more fully among the imter-provincial routes in 
the following section, 

x1. INTER-PROVINCIAL Rourrs IN THE KAsT.— 
These were, as has been said in § 1, only of sub- 
ordinate consequence in the Tmpenal time, But, 
of all inter-provincial routes in the Roman Empire, 
those in the East were the most frequented and 
important. The older Greek trade between the 
Levant and Afvean harbours had not been en- 
tucly destroyed ; and inany hundicds, doubtless, 
of 5111} vessels were constantly plying along all 
those coasts from Egypt or even Cyrene ronnd to 
Corinth, "Travellers were always able to find 
readily a ship to emary them tn erthe: diection 
along the const. They might net always find one 
to do exactly what they desned. the first ship 


* Cnder Corimntn, vol α΄ tsob, the Car cuhiaeca of Dion Chry- 
sostom, Or 37, 1s erromeousdy τόξο ἰὼ The passage mtended 
Ι5. πὶ 15 /stiamaed (ἢ & pp tes 039, which speaks of the 
Greek period, buts Laue algo of Che Roman, 
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might not be zomg as far as the harbour wluch | it rejoined the other. This is the line that plays 


they :imed at, and they might have to tranship 1 most. part in the NT. More important. cities lay 
(Ac 212): their ship might omit to visit a harbour ; along it; in practice It seems to have been the 


where they would have hhed to stop, or it might | most muportant way. Ὁ ; 
stay several days ina harbour where they had πὸ} A modification of this alternative route, made 


wish to remain (Ac 2098).* ‘They would have to | under the Einperor Augustus, was of some im- 
accommodate themselves to the course of the ship, | portance for a time, That Emperor, founded a 
and remain close to it even when it was lying at | series of siv military coloni@r, with Pisidian Antioch 
anchor, except when it went into harbour to load | as the centre, to control the barely conquered 
or unload, ot when it was laid up for the winter | tribes of the northern Taurus (ie. Jsauria and 
( τι} Pisidia). These six colonier were connected by a 
There were also ship. plying between the Uuxine | series of military roads, each of which was enlled 
harbours and those of the Egean and the Levant. | Ta Sebaste, the Augustan Way.* The road 
Diodorus gives the time for vessels between the | coming from Apamen coincided between Apollonia 
Sea of ΑΖ and Alexandria (sce § iv.): such aj} and Antioch with the Aucustan Way coming from 
vesse] wonld run down to Amastiis ot Sinope, then | the western cofoni@; and again south of Antioch 
coast to Rhodes, and thence run direct to Alex- | it coincided for a long distance with the Augustan 
andria, if Mgypt were its destination : or to Myra, | Way that leads to για, 
and thence west of Akamas to (he Syrian const, This Aucustan Way is mentioned in the Acts 
if such were its aim. | of Paul and Thehla as τὴν βασιλικὴν ὁδὸν τὴν εἰς 
The land roads connecting the provinces of Asia] Aterpar φέρουσαν : starting from Antioch 10 coin- 
Minor were fanly developed, because im many | eided with the other road to a point about 24 
eases the same roads that led to Rome alse con- | mies from Teonium (west of the village Kizil- 
nected the different provinces with one another: | Euren), where it probably turned south to Lystia. 
Asin Minor is ao biidee stretehing from east to} in the story of Thekla, Onesiphorus went out to 
west, from Asia to Europe; and the roads that | this point on the Basilike or Augustan Way and 
massed δοιὰ it westward, besides leading to | waited tll Paul should pass.f This line had more 
tome, traversed several provinces and connected | importance in a military and official point of view 
their most important enfies. than im practical life 
1, The great Trade Route by whieh the products Another alternative to part of the Syrian Route 
of Cappadocia were cared to Ephesus was also} ian between Ephesus and Pisidian .vntioehs it 
the dueet. path from Cappadocia to Rome, and | traversed the higher Phrygian lands,{ and was 
those produets were 0] to Ephesus as the har | useful only for travellers on foot. or on horseback, 
hour tor the trade with the West: the Prade | It kept nearly in an easterly line from the one ety 
Route had been developed under the Greek kings, | to the other, aseending the Cayster valley, cross- 
and became even more nniportant under the Roman | ing the high and hilly region where the Cogamis 
Empire Jtas not to be supposed that all Cappa- | rises, and throuch which the Mieander breaks in 
docian tride with Rome passed through Ephesus. | deep canon, going through οι Τὰ and Metao- 
All heavy merchandse would inevitably follow | pols, and again crossing a midge of mountains to 
the natural law of seeking the nearest harbow), | reach Antioch. ΤῸ is mentioned Ae 19. 
viz, Tarsus for southern Cappadocia aud Aiisus 3 Animportant route Jed from the hai bours of 
for notthern Cappadeeia, Tt is noteworthy that | the Propontis and Bospotus, and from Nicomedia 
the single Cappadocian product which is expresshy | and Nica, almost. due east through Bithynia, 
mentioned as cried to Ephesus by land -red earth | Paphlagonia, and Pontus, keeping nearly paiallel 
used tor coloumne - would bein ssall bulk and of | to the Black Sea coast. Tt traversed the long valley 
light weight (Strabo, p 628) ‘The ‘Prade Route, | of the Ammins in Paphlagonia- a valley which 1s 
Which went from Ephesus by Jaodieea, Apamea, | divided both from the sea and from the Cential 
Julia, Laodicer’ Katakekanimene to Casarea, is} Platean by two parallel mountain ridges. Many 
fully described in the estore! Geogaphy of Asia} of the euupaigns in the history of the Pontie and 
Minor, els. iii. av. Bithyntan hings were fought alone this valley. 
In the east of Cappadoera the old Trade Route | The road must have played a considerable part in 
was in the time of Trajan, or perhaps already | the development, of society and religion in those 
under Vespasian, merged in the mulitary read | northern provinees under the Roman Empue; but 
system for the defence ot the Euphrates frontier.t | hardly anything is known on the subject owing to 
2. The Syrian Route coinaded with the Trade [ the almost entire loss of evidence. 
Route from Mphesus through Tralles, Laodicea, 1 Another very important road from the Propon- 
Colossie, Apamea, ete., as far as Laodicea Kata- | tis and Bosporus harbours and from Nicomedia, 
kekaumene From that aty the most direct path | ran seuth through Niewa to Dorylaion. There was 
kept away along the north edee of the low range of | a road-knot at Doryluon: here met many ways: 
hills called now Boz-Dagh, by Savatra to Hiera } from Smyrna and Philadelphia on the south-west : 
Hyde end Kybistia. But) ceneral imtercomse | from Synnada and the south. from: Teonium and 
avoided this path and tumed south to Teonmm, | Lyeaonie: trom the Cilician Gates and Cilia. 
Derbe, Laranda, and Wybistra. from Aneyia and the ast. The last mentioned 
We may call this route the Syrian, as the Gates | way was afferwards the great Byzantine military 
through which it issned fiom Laedices, on the | road, which is very fully described ino the flrs. 
Lycus were called the Syrian Gates It was | forieal Geography of Ase Alinor, ch G. The 
identical with the Eastern section of the Central | other reads that radiated from = Dorylaion also 
Ttoute of the Empire, ἃ x., and coineided in part | became far more important in later times, when 
with the Overland Route, £ van. 
An altermutive for pait of the way kept east- 
ward from Apamea through Apollomma and Pradsan 
Antioch, Neapohis, and Pappa to feoninin, where 


“In St. Paulthe Trarelle, p ΟἹ, the name is given not quite 
conectly as the ‘Royal Way! the Greek termi was βασιλίκη ὁδὸς, 
which noght be rendered rightly so an Enehsh: but the Latin 
name, reecnily discovered on three milestones, proves that 
eri. hereis to be understood as ‘ belonging to the Eniperor,’ 

τ ΠΝ ee hy Py, ees that. St) Paul ἐδ} ve sa was called τὶ Qe. In prrer Greek, Σεβαστος in technical 
ΠΟΙ chartored a vessel for therr OWN Voyage, is probably | and con mon Greck 
incorrect See Nt Paul the Traveller, po 206, j PThe tine of the Bauhhe, ag given in the map attached to 
t Jnodorus, ap 34, . . ΑΓ Paul the Travelier, requires to be corrected near Lysten by 
1. On these caster roads, see Anderson in Jornal of Uellenie | vecent discoveries: the difterence does not aftect the argument 
Studtea, 1s97, p 50 ff. | or any other oprmons in the book 
§ Cites and Bish, af Phrygia, i. p 36 2te High οἱ Centaal Phiy gia, see vol. ui, pp 8659, 867m. 
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Nicomedia first, and Constantinople afterwards, 
were successively capitals of the Roman world, 
and when the roads that connected the various 
districts of Asia Minor with the capitals acquired 
immensely gicater consequence, but of thein all 
only the 1oud from Smyrna to Dorylaion was of 
considerable importance in Roman times, as it 
connected Bithynia with the two leading cities 
of Asia —Smryrna and Ephesus. It passed through 
Philadelphia, and coincided for a long distance 
with the road Philadel phia-J ulia (see above, § viii. ). 

The road from the south to Dorylaion was evi- 
dently the one along which St. Paul travelled 
when he had been forbidden to preach in Asia 
(Ae 165) He turned away north towards Bithynia, 
intending to preach in the great Greek cities 
of that provinee, Nicwa and Nicomedia. But 
when he eame nearer the frontier, probably at 
Dorylaion, he was forbidden to enter that pro- 
vince ; and he then turned towards the west, keep- 
ing near the frontier, perhaps in the hope that he 
night be permitted to enter at another point. He 
was, however, inpelled onwards towards the sea, 
until at ἰδοὺ he came out on the Meecan coast at 
Tivas. A possible memory of tins journey is pre- 
served in local tradition near the spot. where he 
must have crossed the river.* 

5. A road of considerable importance in Roman 
times connected Perga, the eapital of Pamplrylia, 
with Ephesns and the Asian cities. It crosses the 
Taurus at a Jow elevation, and comes down on the 
Lyens valley: there is no difficulty in the path, 
which Is marked out by nature. According to 
some reeent theories, St. Paul was thinking otf 
making his way to Ephesus already on his lirst 
journey from Perga (Ac 134); butif Ephesus had 
been his aim, he would have taken the easy, 
natural, and frequented road which trade and 
intercourse ordinarily followed. Instead of doing 
so, he crossed Taurus by a very diflieult path, 
which can never at any time have been of any 
importance, and which had no object except to 
pemit occasional communication between the dis- 
tricts of Perga and of Pisidian Antioch : it seems 
beyond donbt that a person who went by this way 
as far as Antioch had as his aim simply to reach 
that city. 

xi, OTHER Roores.--Of the many other im- 
portant roads of the Empire, few played any part 
in the early history of Christianity, at least so far 
as the New Testament is concerned. 

1, The road round the north of the Adriatic 
Sea, from Rome by the flaminian Way, about 210 
niles, to Aruminum, and thenee through Ravenna, 
Altinum (hy ship), and Aquileia, led to Μαῖα, 
Dacia, and the regions of the Middle and Lower 
Danube generally, and on to Thrace and Con- 
stantinople 

This road was of growing importance in Inter 
times, as the countries through whieh it passed 
increased mm civilization. It was of little import- 
ance in ΝῚ" times, and was valucless as a through 
route for communication with the Hast because 1 
traversed the stil purely barbarian country of 
Thrace, which was tormed into a plocuratoiial 

rovince | by Claudius in τσ, 46. Only under 
Trajan was Thrace constituted as a fully organized 
province of the Empire, Fiom that time onwards 
the route which we are describing possessed some 
considerable importance, not merely as a connexion 
with many great and improving provinces, but 
also as an altemmative, purcly overland road, ulti- 
mately the mpenal post-road, to the Kast. 

This route crossed the delta of the Padus by 
ship from Ravenna to Altinum; but the puicly 
land road went round by Bononia (Bologna) along 
the /Emilian Way, then north to Verona, and 

* See Myst, vol. iin + See above, p. 384. 
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east to Aguileia. By the latter way the distances 
were (according to the Ttineraries)— 
Rome to Verona 370, and to Aquileia 520 miles 
Thence to Sirmiun (Lower Pannonia) 400 


ῖ 

» gg nardien (Thrace), . 3i) ᾿ 

» Ὁ» Constantinople . . 9, 
Total: Rome to Constantinople . so ,, 
Rome to Alexandtia : . . 3130 4, 


Courier’s time, Home fo Aley- 


andtia . : : . GS days 

Rome to Cresaren in Palestine . 2680 mules 

Couriers tame, Rome to Casacea of days 
But if we suppose that a conmer went direct 
from A1iminum by Ravenne, thenee by ship to 
Altinum, and thenee riding to Aqnilem,* and that 
he took even one or two days on ship and other 
two days for the land jowney to Aquileia, 95 
miles, he would save two or {ππρὸ days 

These results seem to show clearly that this was 
the road by which the news of the accession of 
Portinas travelled from Nome to Alexandria : 
the messenger, starting on I dan. A.D. 193, anived 
only about the sisty-thiid or sixty-fonith day in 
Alexandiia. If so, ib would tollow that this route 
was established as the regular oficial path to the 
East before the end of the 2nd cent., and after the 
time of Trajan. 

The reason for the change of route was doubtless 
twotold. The northerly route was tar the most 
important: it passed (hrough many great mil tary 
centres and the capitals οὗ several provinees, while 
it communicated with the capitals of several 
others which lay off the line of the rond.  More- 
over, the long and sometimes stormy crossing of 
the Adriatic Sea was avoided by the northern 
route, which necessitated no voyage exeept the 
short and always easy passage of the Bosporus. 
Thus we can imagine that the northern road de- 
veloped more and more at. the expense of the road 
throngh Biundisium. Tt may be asked whether 
the lutte: road would not be kept in use during 
the more temperate seasons of the year, even if 
the sea-crossing was avoided in the most stormy 
wonths. That may have been so: for the acees- 
sion of Pertinas, the most. conclusive case known 
to us, falls in January, the stormiest month of the 
year. But it is perhaps more on that when 
the noitheimn route was established it superseded 
the other: if was for many reasons convenient to 
have permanent and unvarying conditions οὗ 
travel: moreover, at least durme the decay that 
characterized the administration of the Sid cent., 
[6 15. unlikely that more than one route wis main- 
tained permanently with a full working postal 
pela blishmnent 

2. The country of the Upper Danube, Khictia, 
etc., was approached by the Augustan Way over 
the Brenner Pass (v@ Claudia Augusta). 

3. Gaul and its adjunets and tyrants, the two 
provinces of the Rhine frontier, Lower and Upper 
Germany, were approached by several roads: 
(¢) The Flaninian ay to Atimimum, and the 
4Kmilian Way to Placentia, contanned to Milan 
and the Alps, and acruss the Cottiun Alps (Mont 
Genevre) to Ailes (Arelate), or the Coaian Alps 
(Little St. Bernard) to Vienna, Lugduninn, and 
Augusta Remornum (Itheims) ‘The distance from 
Rome to the Rhone was not much short of 800 
Roman miles, and was said to lave been traversed 
by Julius (τόμ in eight days. ‘Phe distance to 
Rheims is given as 1170 nutes in the Antonine 
Itinerary, by a very cireuitous route. 

(6) The Awelian Way Jed alone the coast of 
Italy, Liguiia, and Gaul to Massie. (Marseilles) 
and Arelate. 

(c) The Cassian or the Clodian Way ted to 
Florence, and thence it joined the Aurchan Way 

* Anton. [iner. p. 126 
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or else went across the Apennines to join the | 
AMmulian Way at Bononia. This reute had only | 
local amportance, and was then merged in the | 
precedini ! 
4. Spain, which St. Paul hoped to visit from | 
Rome (ho 15%), might be reached either by sea to | 
Tanaco, or by the roads to South Gaul, which 
were continued across the Rhone through Narbo | 
and over the eastern end of the Pyrenees to Tar- 


raco, and thence by the Via Claudia Ancusta to 
Valentia, Cordova, and Cadiz. News of the battle 
of Munda (not far from Cordova) is sid to have 
heen brought to Rome in thirty-live days, which 
is at the rate of about 50 miles a day; wiile 
Juhins Cassar reached Rome from Obuleo (35 
miles from Cordova) within twenty-seven days. 
The distance fiom Cordova to Rome was about 
1700 males, 

δ. The ronte to Britain went on from Lugduniuim 
hy the valley of the Saone (Arar), by Soissons and 
Rheims to Amiens and Bouloene, where the chan- 
nel was crossed to Rutupue (Miehborough) ‘The 
distance from Rome te Bononi was about 1250 
miles by the shortest route throneh Helvetia. 
Letters from Britain reached Cicero μὲ twenty- 
three, or twenty-seven, or twenty-nine days: * 
there ean be little doubt that all were earned by 
apecial mulitary counters, Who came bearing Cwsar’s 
despatches 

6. Adtica was reached either by sea from Ostia or 
Portus, or by land and sea combined. The direct 
voyage in very favonrable encumstances Was made 
in three days; but this can only have been a rare 
and excephonal passage.  DPliny s statement, that 
Africa could be reached on the seeond day, must 
be set aside as very doubtful. The land route 
followed the Appian Way to Capua, and thence 
the Popilian Way, heeping nent the eoast, to 
Rheeitn, about 450 miles from Rome τ thereatte 
10 traversed διε ἦν from Messina τὸ Lily beam, and 
crossed the narraw seas to Affiea ‘The total land 
journey was about 650 miles A letter from Africa 
reached Rowe in one cause in twenty-two days <4 
doubtless at travelled either by the land ronte 
or by a coasting voyace, 

Τ᾽]. TUE GEALRAL LQUuIPMENT OF THE TOMAN 
ROAD SYSTEM, ταὶ MAINTENANCE, REPAIRS, AND 
SAFETY. -- While the maintenance of the great 
roads in Valy was entrusted to special oflicials 
of puvtorian or even of consular rank, the 
are ol the roads in the provinees was part of the 
duty of the provincial governors, ΔΕ juiportant 
points, and especially at huots im the read system, 
permanent mibtary cnards in special eaard-honses 
were stationed. These stafiours were charged not 
merely with the eave of the aunds, but still more 
with the heepme of them sate from robbers 
or brigands, mud in peneral with the satety of 
the public in the region around. In the more 
Important sfafiones, at Jeast, the commander 
was a centurion reqionarius. Δ soidier im such 
n stafio was called statwnarcas § On the snb- 
ject, see O Hirschfeld in) Berd. Sitzungsber, 150}, 
p. SG4f.; Monansen, Sfrafreeht, p 307 40., exp. p. 
312; Domaszewshi, drow. Alitdhed. dnstit. 1902, 
p. 330 {Π| 

Thus the charge of the roads was closely con- 
nected with the maintenance of peace and order in 
the districts served by the rounds; and there crew 
up in the later time a tendency to mame some 
districts of Italy according to the great read which 
connected them with Rome. 

*Creero, ad Q. frat in 1.165 17. 255 ad Att w 
tCueero, ad dam. χὰ 25 | 

ὁ Curators of the greatest rods, sometimes costa res 

§ The name sfaéio was used widely ino uulituy βιὸς but ! 
slufionartus Was practically restricted to δέα θελα for pole | 


duty and publre safety, and the use of the word belonys to a 
later period than the NT, 
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Bat, in spite of these attempts te keep the peace 
along the roads, there was a considerable amount 
of insecurity. The inscriptions offen mention 
vuads or tiavellers slain by robbers.*  Juvenal 
speaks of the biigands of the Campanian roads, 
who when actively pursued in their usual haunts 
find it the safest course to take refuge in Rome 
itself (Saé. iii, 8051.), The ease deseribed in Lk 
10" was no uncommon one. St. Paul's ‘perils of 
robbers’? (2 Co 1130) were very veal: αὖ was especl- 
aly in joumneys through mountamous districts, 
where roads were not carefully guarded, that he 
had experienced those dangers, as Ac 13" 54 1424 
16°; but. there was sometimes dancer on the most 
frequented roads. Poorer travellers were those 
who suffered most, as was natural; the rich had 
Jee trains: important persons were granted an 
escort in some eases, e.g. Lucian was escorted by 
two soldbers thoough Cappadocia (Ader 55) 

The Romin rowds were jrobably at their best 
duting the Ist eent., after Augustus tad put an 
end to war and disorder. In the tronblous period 
at the close of Nero's reign, disorder crept in 
again; and at is doubiful it the Flavian rule ever 
succecded in repressing 6 so completely as Augustus 
had done. Thus St. Paul travelled in the best and 
δα οοῦ period, and vet the roads even then were in 
some places far from safe (though probably this 
was only in exeepiioual parts) ΠΣ the deeay_of 
the Empire and the general relaxation of order 
during νι] wars and during the growing weak- 
ness of administration in the 3id cent., travelling 
was much Jess secure. On the whole subject. see 
Wiiedlander, p. 4611.3; O. Pisehfeld, ‘die Sicher- 
heitspolizei im orom., Resch? (ers, Setzungsher. 
ISO], p. S451), Sdie aegypt. Polizei der rom, 
Watserzeit? (¢b. E802, p. 815 11}. 

The Roman reads onfy traversed properly organ- 
ized provinces, and nol either foreren countites or 
tetnitory not yet administered on (horough οι ἢ 
punciples, such as Cappadocia, That province oc- 
eupied a peeular position in the Roman impire, as 
we have deseribed it above, &vau. [αὶ the Pauline 
time, therefore, there was no Roman road lead- 
ing across it from Aneyra to the Cilician Gates. 
That road could not have been made before A.D. 
74, when Vespasian made Cappadocia mto a fully 
orsinized province. 

There was one remarkable exeeption to this 
vena nie The road from Derbe to Tarsus led 
almost entuely throngh non - Homan teritory 
(governed in St. Pauls tame by Antiochus Iv.) 
Yet that road had been necessary for Loman eom- 
munication with the province Ciba ever since that 
province was organized in BG. 104. The precise 
authority which Rome exercised along the 10ad, 
and the relation between Roman aud regal power 
over it, are wholly obsenre. Jt was impossible to 
leave a road, along winch Toman oflicials and 
couriers were fiequently obliged to travel in the 
exercise of thei duties, entuely under non-Roman 
authorty ; and yet it seem practieally certain 
that Rome did not) exercise authouty over the 
cities on (he course of the τοι betore the time of 
Vespasian. Tt 1s 1p accordance with this anomse- 
lous position of affairs thal no reference ix made 
in Acts to that part of the road : ita, wholly dropped 
out. of sight, and the author speaks as if St. Paul 
passed directly from Cilicia into the Roman terri- 
tory of Galatia at Derbe. δὲ Pant and lus his- 
torn were thoroughly penetrated by the Roman 
spirit, and simply ignored non-loman, te. non- 
provincial, territory. 

τ. CONSTRUCTION, 
STONES. As to the construction ol 


M&ASUREMENTS,  MILE- 
the Roman 
*CIL ii 2065, 8479, fh 2509, 9511: Cefies and Bush of Phr. 


Lp 828, No 133; Stenett, Wpigr. Juurney, No. 106; Boissier, 
duser. de Lyon, 478, iv. ete. 
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roads, itis unnecessary to speak here. The manner 
and measine varied greatly ; and in the East it is 
not probable that the roads were built on the same 
massive scale as the Appian Way. ‘len tect seems 
to have been a common breadth. The 1oad through 
the long pass over Taurus, which leads from ‘Tarsus 
to Tyana and to Kybistra, and which was built in 
a very costly and grand style, was 10 feet broad ; 
but. this breadth was required to be entitely set- 
viceable; and whe@e the road was cut through 
sohd rock, the distance left between the roek 
walls seems to have been always fully 13 or 14 
feet. The road across Taurus from Laranda to 
Olbu and Koryhos seems to have been mai- 
rower: it remains in a fauly complete condition 
about one to five miles from Korykos. But, again, 
some miles south of Ancyra, near Gorbeous, the 
Vilgrims’ Route seems to have been very much 
browder. 

Milestones are frequently found in groups of 
three or fow, new stones having been creeted 
when repaits were tiade. But the later Kmperors, 
especially those of the 4th eent., were usually 
satisiied with the substitution of their names tor 
those of some earher Emperors on an old milestone : 
this may be classed along with many other ex- 
amples of sloventiness and carelessness during the 
degradation of the Empire. After Che 4th century 
hardly any milestones are known -one of many 
proofs that the Byzantine government had gieatly 
degenerated from the thoroughness ef method that 
characterized the Noman Empire. 

i, INNS AND ENTER CAINMENT.— Inns, taverns, 
and places of refreshment certainly existed in 
numbers along the great reads. Tattle is hnown 
about them, and the little chat is known gives no 
favowable pieture of them.  Agmstides complains 
of thea halt-rumous condition, with leaky οι πιο 
and general discomfort and disavreeable conduct 
on the part of the owners, on the read trom Nea- 
pols to νι. ΠΗ aeeount sueeests that 
he found the inns on this road poorer than those 
to which he was accustomed m Asia, To judye 
from all that is mentioned, —though one must not 
press too closely the complaint of travellers,— im 
the Jess civilized countries they were, as a rule, 
dirty, 1 kept, and badly manaced by churlish and 
ignorant hosts.* [ence wealthier travellers carried 
their own equpment, and the hospitality of private 
houses was much soucht after. 

On the other hand, in the Eastern provinces 
inns seem to have been much superior and: tar 
more huverous: competition raised the standard 
of equipment (as Plutarch says, de vif. Dud. 8, p. 
Suz), and the art of mukeeping was very ancient 
in the province of Asia} Epictetus, who ongin- 
ated from Therapohs in the Lycus valley, speaks 
of the traveller being tempted to linger long ina 
splendid hoteLt The Panhkoraaws which is men- 
tioned near the sununit of the road above the 
narrow pass of the Cilieian Gates, must have been 
at least a targe establishment, though probably 
more of the nature of a khan (in which only ream, 
but no furnilure,§ was supplied) than of a hotel; 
but at least there can be no doubt that food wits 
supplied, whereas in modern khan» nothing Int. 
collee ¢an be procured by ihe traveller, The 
present reason for this defect, viz. want of capital 
or of trading instinet, did not exist in] Roman 
times ; but itis menQioned in οὐσῶν Greek times, 


NT) 


*Sidomus Apoll Epist. vni 118, Phy, ist, Nat. ix 151, 
avi, 1h83 Seript. Uist Aue Mads ti; Plutarch, de Sun 
free. 16, po 130; Inoscor de Fea ou punt, ed. Sprengel, ταν 
p δ.  Allare quoted by Friedlander See above, p os! 

_t On its antiquity, the wiiters Cus and Buh. of Plryyia, 
1. ἢ. 4lon, may be consalted. 
t Dess ur vs. 86. 


§ Not much furnishing, of courge, 15 needed, or would be 


comfortable, in warm countries, 
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when the land was poorer (Plutarch, Apophth, 
Lavon, var, 44). 

The fact that Aristules, travelling in Asia be- 
tween Smyrna and Pereaumus,* went to an inn 
before going to a friend's house, which Friedlander 
rightly notes, may serve as an indication of the 
superior character of Inns in that province, though 
it must be remembered that he was travelling by 
meht (Or. 27, p. 4471. Has discontent with the 
wus in Aliccatonut on the Egnatian Way shows 
probably that he was used to better aecommoda- 
tion in Asia (see above, § vill). 

Imperial officials, judges, soldiers on the march, 
and even munierpal magistrates,t had the right toe 
free quarters in the towns through which they 
πα δὴ, They were billeted on residents (though 
physicians and teachers of gramimai, philosophy, 
and ihetoric were exempted by Vespasiun). The 
hehaviour of many of those who enjoyed the right 
of free quarters was rude and opplessive; anil 
Plutarch (Cut, 12), in deseribing the modest. and 
courteous behaviour of the younger Cato in this 
respect, shows by contrast what was done by 
others. ‘Towns nught avoid the burden by erect - 
me a public house of entertamment, Ἐ as is stated 
in the inscription published by Waddington, Jaser. 
dela Syri, No. 2024, on which see the remas ks of 
Domaszewshi in Alifthed!. des Instet. Rom. 1902, 
p. 833, Such oppressive conduct was trequent, in 
spite of all attempts to repress it.§ Trajan wrote 
about itto Pliny (yest. 77). Provincial governors 
were charged by the general mandata of the Em- 
pero: to prevent it ἢ 

Inns, taverns, or houses of better class for the 
entertanmment of dich olielals (pratoria) were 
olfen erected by intmicipalities s see C7 in. 6123. 
Fuedlander, p. 41, quotes Man in Bull εἰ. Instit. 
ISSZ, p. LO (butitimay bea private Aospediam or mn). 

Jn one respect, however, the ancient ims were 
almost universally bad. They were little removed 
im character from houses of ilf-faine ; and such are 
sure (like then owners) to degenerate in general 
Cliuacter, The profession ol innkeepers was dis- 
honowahble, and ther infamous character is often 
noted in Roman laws. 4 

The story of the birth of St. Theodore of Sykea 
hears witness to an equally depraved condilion of 
things in the 6th cent. after Christ; and im the 
Middle Aves the pilgrims to Jerusalem saw no 
noprovement, and found that a decent stranger, 
" hus slap were lying in harbour, would be wise to 
yetuin τὸ αὖ atomght rather than stay in an inn, 
In ancient writers allusion is often made to the 
way in which hosts and hostesses tried to in- 
duce travellers to enter their inns, also to their 
cheating and shamelessness. Finally, lostesses 
were offen sid to practise witchcraft. 

The bad character of the inns imparts new 
meaning and stionger emphasis to the repeated 
and cuphatie references made in early Cliistiuin 
literate to the duty of hiospitality.** Τὺ was not 
necessary to recolnmend this virtue because it was 
negleeted im the society of that μοι το, as, ce, 
pity and various other virtues are urgently 
pressed on the attention of the emily Cliistians, 


* This fontney is very fully discussed in Journ of 16 Stud, 
IsS}, 456 

t Pliny, Nat. Test. αν 26, Epist. ix 

Φ Phny, Apest. vii & 6 

Ὁ It was called daecuoue, δισσειειν, Lh Sl (addressed to the 
soldiers on duty at an Impenal cstate, prohebly near Jenieho, 
who in later times would have οι ἢ callud stadeonaret, ee 
Domaszewsha, loc. evt.); Clin bo, LOL, Pap, tin yneh. 
1. 240, 4, 28d. 

ἢ ππι 14191 (Apprain Phiygid, 12tob Gkaptopara im 
Thrace) 

4 Ulpian, Digs. 2 4° 
Tertulhan, de d¢uqga ai Persccut 
Privatl p 471, ἢ Ὁ. 

** See, e g., Ro Tas, 1 Tr oe, 
ad Cur. i. 10-12. ub. 


“γεν 
up 


10 


avi 2 43 Pando, Cod iv. οὖ 35 
Li, pee algo Marquardt, 


Tit 18,1 P 4°, He 13%; Clem. Kom. 
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hecause ordinary ποῖον lacked them and cared 
not for them On the contrary, hospitality was 
in all probalihty gencrally and regularly practised 
in payan socity. Nor was hospitality 1ecom- 
mended merely on the general ground that at is a 
good thine the advice and exhortations in early 
Chittian literatuie are always eiven with a clear 
reference to the actual position and failines and 
interests of the people concerned. The re. son ior 
recommending it lies in the needs of the (κι πὴ 
travelers: they ought not to be left to the corrupt 
and nanseous surroundings of the inns hept by per- 
sons of the worst elass τὰ exiting society. Gaius 
of Connth, that meeting-place of nations, wis re- 
membered by Paulas the host of himself and of the 
whole Chureh (Ro 1624, 

The reference in Lk ΤῊ opens up the question 
of the expense of inns. The Samaritan there pays 
two dena, about two frances, for the expense 
meurred at an inn for two persons for one night. ς 
he can hardly have intended this to cover part 
of any future expense, as the wounded petson 
needed further care; for be promised to pay any 
expenditure beyond that amount, and it 1s not 
clear that there was any surplus after payin 
the nights expenses. The pay of a private im the 
Tioman Jecions ding the Ist cent. was a little 
over half a denauus per day, of a pretorian 
apparcutly two dena; but the soldiers were dis- 
contented and mmtmied, elanning a full denarins 
of dialy pay (Taeitus, “laaels, i. 17 and 90). Per- 
haps the aetion of the Samaritan was only a liberal 
payment of the bill already meurred, with a pro- 
muse to pay any further expenses. 

iv. (CistomMs, RoAv-TAXES OR TOLLS, AND 
Frontinkg Duris.— Among the incidents of 
travel, coustom house examumutions did not fail. 
Personal cieets were free from duty ; but mer 
chandise of every kind was hable to a duty, 
sometimes by tart, generally ad valorem, at the 
frontier Ὁ] each of the provinces. Duties collected 
from travellers to pay for the maintenance of roads 
may be suniuned up along with the customs duties : 
there is not euoreh of evidence about them, bat 
their existence seems eertam, 

Attempts to defiaud the customs officers were 
numerous snd vanied : alle artibus earcumsercbt- 
mur, say: the advocate of the eustoms officials in 
Quintilian, δύο S41. The result necessarily 
Was greater strictness on the part of the oflicers : 
the law gave them the deht of searching the 
lugense and the porson of all travellers (except 
that personal search of matrons was torbidden) ; ἢ 
they sometimes disturbed and tumed over per- 
sonal dngeave in the search for eontraband 
articles, | 

Oilicials, soldiers, and certain distinguished per- 
sons, by special favour of the Emperor, travelled 
duty-free, and safe from such troublesome ex- 
nintnation (a7évcae), 

The customs duties (portorit) formed a most 
important item) ain the revenues of the Roman 
State, and their regular and complete exaction 
was a matter of the utmost moment.2 They were 
levied at the ἢ ἴοι stations in the uenrest cities, 
Wine all bore the tithe portus, λιμήν, whether 
they were mivitime towns or frontier towns on 
the great Jand roads. Henee, eg, Derbe, which 
was # frontier town of the province Galatia, is 
called λιμήν by Stephanus Byzantinus ἃ 

* Ree the case of the lady who hid 400 pearls ino her bo-am, 
Quintihan, Derlam, “0 

t Refercnees in Friediindar, p. 46, n 1 

Δ The trontier duties (porleri) formed Che pumped part of 
the State reventie’ (Rostowszew, fGesch der st uulspacht in cer 
rom taiserzcit,’ Διο Nagy. αν yy 409) 

§See Dinar, vol. p S005 GALATIA, I p S78, Lac sonia, ni. 
p 16> This important fact about Derbe remains entirels 


disregarded by writers on the subject; and auger is commonly 
altered to λιμόν ᾿ 
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Only in the case of the province Achaia was there 
an exception perhaps made. Dessau (/fermes, xix. 
Ρ. 932) expresses the opinion that the Romans 
exacted no customs duties in that province during 
the Imperial period, and thinks that. Athens col- 
lected customs in the harbour of Pirs-us for its 
own benelit at that time, according to an inserip- 
tion of Puaus (published in LAdologus, 1870, vol. 
axix. p. 694). Tf he 1s right, there were no customs 
dutaes in the great harbour of Corinth (except in 
so far as that city was permitted to charge for its 
own advantage); and this freedom would greatly 
encourge the passage of intercourse through the 
city. 

The duties payable at the frontier varied widely 
in amount. In Sicily, am all the provinces of 
Hlyricum,* perhaps in Afriea, the οι ΡῈ was five 
per cent, all round, in Gaul and in Asia tavo and a 
half per cent. In Syrin it was Jevied by tual 
(πινάκιον), Varying for difierent wares and products, 
and rechoned according to 2 formal statement or 
Invoice (professio, ἀπογραφή) : the taril system is 
hnown to have existed at the great Fuphrates- 
Inidee, Zeugma, and at. Palmyra,t and nay there- 
fore be supposed general for the whole of ἈΝ Ια, 

vy. THE TLUONAL IN THE GOSPLLS.— With  re- 
gard to the tax-gatherers, or ‘ pullicans,’ τελώναι, 
mentioned in the Gospels, there are some incot- 
reel views Which have obtained practically uni- 
versal aceeptance im books relating to the NT. 
(1) The ¢elonai are usually described by modern 
authorities as if they were identical with, or 
agents of, the publerani—those great financial 
corporations which in the Repubhean period had 
farmed the sevennues of entire previnees : m fact, 
the cunent translation, ‘publhicans,’ bears wait- 
ness to the almost, universal acceptance of this 
mistake. (2) The ἑοέο are also described by 
mnodern writers generuly as boing collectois of 
customs duties, and αὖ ois regululy pomted out 
that Capernaum and Jericho were near the 
frontier ἢ (Lk ΠΗ 19! 2, Mk 24 ete.) Dut it is 
impossible to suppose that mere custom - house 
ofheers on the trontiers could be exther so muner- 
ous or the object of such bitter aud fanatieal 
hatred as were those telona: To sce the false- 
ness of the current view, and the true nature of 
the delonaé, αἱ 1s necessiuy to recapitulate buefly 
the history of the recent Roman practice in 
Palestine, and we aceept the views stated by 
Rostowzew.§ 

Tn Bc. 57 Gabinins reorpanized Judean. He did 
not (as many authorities have supposed) make it 
wt part of Syila or treat it as a province. this 18 
proved with great probability by Unger. Gabinius 
introduced a partial autonomy, dividing Palestine 
into five parts, each wath a capital city and an 


“4 
Perey 


* The character of the Illyrian system during the first century 
unknown. From the tame of Hadnan οὐ ids the eight 
provinces Khutia, Nora um, two of Pannoma, two of δέδια, 
Dacia, Dalmatia, were organized for this purpose as a single 
sovernmental distriet, though dues were levicd at the frontier 
of each district, as mm Αἴγιον dues were levied probably at the 
frontiers of the four districts into which the province was 
divided (Ros towzew, pp 303, 402): quatiuor publica preo, 
Afric Was the tull title of the African customs 

1 Fronto, Prine Hist 209(Naber), Philosty Vat. A poll Tyan, 
1 18: on Palnvra, see Lhe important meer. of A pb 1387, Dessau, 
dlermes, xix. 486 1f., £2611 ; Rostowzew, po 405 (Rec kendorf, Zt. 
dd morgen. Gesellsch, 1858, p JT, gives hoth Greek and 
Atammuec teats)  Sehure, Geseh. d γα. Vothess, αν p. 475, 
Wiontly supposes that Palmyra collected the tax for its own 
bennett, following Pessau, Joc. eit. Rostowsew shows that 16 
acted on behali of the fiscus, and was aseisted or watched by 
ΠΡΟ ΓΘ} officials 

t fas, however, by no means clear that Capetnaim was the 
frontaer city on the road, theueh at was not far trom the fron- 
tur oeepeno was at the frontier between procuratonal Juda 
and Tlerod Antipas’s Pera  Rostowzew (p 481) makes some 
not qiite accurate geographical statements on this point 

δ “Ges h. der Staatspacht,’ usw, p 4760, 

i See his paper on Josephus tv. in Setzungsber Bayer. Akad, 
Iso’, 1. 189 ff ; Rostowzew, p. 476 
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aristocratic synhedrion to administer the govern- 
ment. Buta duect tax, stipends, mstituted 
by Pompey in B.C 68, was paid by each part.* 
For taxation Valestine was treated alone with 
Syria, the collection of the taxes in both being 
contracted for by one society of publicome The 
publican’ made their anangements with the five 
synhedria, and the five capitals formed so many 
centres of administration and collection of the 
stiependiwm for and by the publacani. 

Julins Cesar restored the single government 
with the eapital and centre at Jerusalem (Momm- 
sen, Provinces, li, p. 175). With this was united 
a remodelling of the regulations regarding the 
stipendium. The tax, at first, bad to be paid in 
Zidon (as the central office of the company of pub- 
dccant, doubtless); + but, after a year or two had 
elapsed, Lhe control of the publican? was abolished, 
so far as concerned Palestine, and the ethnarch 
wis made solely responsible for the levymg of the 
tax and the payment of it to the Roman govern- 
ment.} The autonomy of Judien was thus restored 
very completely, except for the payment of a 
stipendinm, but the tax was collected by the ruler 
of the nation in native fashion. Hence the census 
of Syma (according to LA 2). whieh began in 
RC. 8, was probably conducted by Derod ove 
Palestine according to the Jewish tribal divisions 
(Rarnsay, Was Christ Lorin Bethlehem ὁ ch, viii.). 

This financial system lasted tall Ap. 6, when 
Quirinius, in his second governorship of Syria, 
made Judiva a province, and subordinated αὐ to 
Syria. It is quite obvious that the system of 
pibleant was not then reintroduced. ‘The census 
which Quins made shows that the Roman 
State retained the tax under is own contiol; 
whereas the previous censes between 8 and 6 8 C 
had evidently been made in Palestine aecording to 
native methods, beeause the taxation was levied 
by such methods, 

Perhaps collection of taxes by the Roman Stute 
was now introduced, and the division of Judea 
into eleven faparchiee must. have probably been 
intended to [απ this: these had them sefro- 
poless and homer, and were probably net divided 
into polers on the Gaeek system. 

Many tases were paid in the province Judiea - 
a heavy poll-taa, customs duties payable at the 
frontiers, road-tax on those who nsed the roads, 
Jand-tax, and many others.§ The system was 
probably much the same asin the Selencid times. 

The so-called ‘ pnbheans,” τελῶναε in N'T, were 
the avents w collecting these taxes. It is obvious 
that these ‘pubhiecans’ have no connexion with or 
relation to the old pudbleeana of the Roman TKe- 
public. Those old publicane had been financiers 
on ἐν vast seale, who farmed the taxes of an entire 
province, puud a lump sum to the Roman State, 
collected the taxes by thei own staff of agents, 
and made Luge profits out of the revenue which 
they collected. Their stafl was a highly trained 
band of clerks and agents, consisting chiefly of 
their slaves and freedmen, who were famihar with 
the work of tax-collecting, ready to be employed 
in any province farmed by the finaneial com. 


*'Phis stipendiim, an unusual kind of tax in the Roman 
ee: was probably mutated from the Sclencid custom in 
Syria 

1 This, of course, implies that. the tax im Palestine was col- 
lected, not by agents of the publieane but by the government 
of the Jand of Judwa, which am tiny pud it to the publieant. 
This avoided the worst evils. 

tf Monunsen and others suppose that Judma was fieed from 
the tay by Cupsar, and that the ediets on the subject (Josephus, 
Ant, Jud x1v. v6) refer only to Joppa Nie oe απ ffermes, x1. 
435, and Vierech, Serio Gra ecus, p. 100, show that the text. of 
Josephus must not. be tampered with (as Mommesen has to do). 
Appian mentions Ierod among the kings who paid tribute 

§ Goldschimd, ‘ Les Impots ct Droits de Donane en Jude sous 
les Rom’ (tev d Kt. Jtuives, 1897, p. 192 ff), also luggicro, 
Diz. Epigraph. iti. p. 126; Wilcken, Griech Ustrakha, κι. 247. 
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pany, ahnost always foreigners aud not natives 
of the province where they were stationed, But 
the fefoner of the NT were Jews, who prayed in 
the temple, and with whom Jesus and His dis 
aiples sat at ment. They were contractors or 
farmers on a small scale: they arranged for the 
coUeeting of one tax in ove town or small distriet. 
Their preese relation to the Roman eovernment 
and their method of remune) ion i not attested, 
but Rostowzew regatds 10 as practically eertam 
that they did not pay down aw fumyp sun by con- 
traet and retain all that they could collect over 
that amount, and he sugeests that they perhaps 
may have been paid through a perecntage on the 
amount collected, 

Hence the ον in ἃ town were very nunier- 
ous (Lk 678)) MA 2 LK LOM, MEO"). Fach 
had his own otlice, where he sat, where he eol- 
lected his own special tax alone or with others, 
for nssociations or companies of fe7ande sometimes 
united to make the contract "Phose fefaneet were 
persons of some property, as is quite distinerly 
nophed in the Gospels (ct. also Josephus, /+./ 1 
l4. 4[Niese, §287]). They were permitted by law 
to collect. only a certain fixed duty according to 
law or tari], though there were many instances in 
which they legally collected more than the proper 
amount ; see Lk 3!) They had no neht of ex- 
acting arears, but eould merely denounce and 
accuse defaulters before the oflicers of the State 
(συκοφαντεῖν, Lk 15; Rostowzew, p. Sd fe): ther 
powers, therefore, fell far short of those exercised 
by the old Repubhiean preblicant and their agents 
These fefonaa were evidently all natives of the 
eouatry ; and the fiscal system was practically the 
sane as in Roman Keypt, a shehtl, modified con- 
tinuation by Aueustus of the Mellenistic system, 
which utilized the native population as collectors. 

The change whieh Julius Casar in bc. 47-44 
Introduced, and whieh Augustus m A.p. 6 con- 
firmed, in abolishier the sway of the pudbdecani in 
Jndiva,* was only part of the general change m 
troduced pradually in the Empnue, ‘The exactions 
and tyranny of the publica had been the greatest 
ον] οὐ Republican Jioman government in the pro- 
vinees. ‘Phe Emperors gradually increased the 
wetivity of the government, narrowly watched the 
couduct of the pudblirant, reduced thew gains, 
collected the new Impenal taxes (sneh as that on 
inheritances) without their aid, and finally abol- 
ished them entirely, as Rostowzew has shown with 
admirable skill in the dissertation from which 
we have so frequently quoted. The collection of 
customs duties (portoruc) was the sphere in which 
the publeane had persisted longest, because im 
that. department, through their immense stafls of 
tramed acents, they had a preat advantage ; bat 
even there they were superseded, at latest in the 
πὶ eent., in Judean already by the arrangements 
of Julius Caesar, The hnperial government. rarely 
substituted direct collection by its own officials and 
still; sometimes itemploy ed the erties, e.g Palmyra, 
as above pointed out, but: generally it used a large 
staff of small farmers of revenue, who collected 
each one tax in oa suid) district, and wlo were 
carctully snperintended by Tmperial olfieils, to 
whom they had to refer all doubtinl cases 

Tn the Repubhean period the μη δένει had been, 
of course, subject to the Jurisdiction of the pro- 
consul or other vovernor of the province — But 
then situation, subject to the governor ΟἹ a year, 
—who had πὸ knowledve from hi. previous brain- 
ine of the facts and methods of tax-collecting, ἀπά 
wits therefore quite unable to understand the real 
characte: of many of the complicated questions 

*Schurer docs not: aduit tls, Geach, d jad Volkes 1 p 


478; and sets aside Wieseler, beri 2 ΜΓ Wurdupung ἃ 
Evange wn, 100, p Tef, who bad seen rightly. 
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connected with the vast busimess-orcanization, 
Whose correct. working he was supposed to keep an 
eye upon,--was very different from the situation 
of the contractors under the Knipire, who were 
watehed over by an Tmperial jrocurator, tramed 
to the duty, selected by the Emperor, as a rule, on 
account of tus familiarity with the duty, remain- 
ing for yents in the same office, and commanding 
all the collected information that was stored up 11 
the Imperin] bureau. Jt was necessary under the 
Empire for the contractors to be very much more 
careful, when the reeular methods of oversecing 
had gradually established fixed and minute rules 
of procedure, than under the Republican régune 
when there were only vague and general principles 
laid down as to the conduet. of the collectors, and 
ib was rarely dificult, and nsualy eatremely eacy, 
to hoodwink even a qust and stuet governor. The 
publuane of the Republic had been the masters, 
tyrants, and scourves of the provinces, able to 
seize, torture, and all-treat as they pleased any 
plovincial whom they declared fo be un arerrs - 
permitted by the μον πον of previnces (who 
were almost all qenorant and either feehle or cor 

rupt) to exact what they wanted im any way they 
pleased cumming great wealth with ΠΕ ΠῸῸ or no 
responsibility in piaefiee "Phe tax - contractors 
(fefoner) of the Empernel time, or even the publi 
ene Where they continued im that period to exist, 
were tuo more closely and efherently superseded 

the amount whieh they eonld collect Jegadly was 
much better known throneh the tard) the de/aseds 
had not such a dieet interest (hough they had 
sone interest) ΠῚ collecting too mueh, and had no 
power to collect arrests at all, but could merely 
denounce the detaulter to the yroper Imperial 
ofheials Hots probably the ease that. 11 ἃ 7 /aves 
fruled Co prove lis ease agaist a detaulter, he haxt 
to fortert! a penalty (pa-sably fonrttold the sam 
chumed, for Zacehaus’s obscure and anes plied 
statement in Lh LO was perhaps founded on legal 
Maney ἢ 

The felonae collected taxes paid im money, not 
tithes or other dues paid an hind. ‘Phe Jews re- 
garded atoas a fundimental principle of then τὸ- 
ligion that they should) pay no money earcept to 
the temple and the priests. Bat the felon, ex- 
acting the many vations hinds of taxes, intruded 
unpleasiativ into the life of the people at every 
turn, and were a constant remainder of (hein sub- 
jection, Moreover, the fact that they were Jews, 
Who made themselves the avents of the oppressor, 
nnd aequired money by exactine it from (her own 
brethren, madc them even more despised than 11 
they had been Reomims or shives of Homans, lhe 
the agents of the old pudlicane, 

So farias we can yudge trom the Crospels, the 
method of fasx-collecting was, cenerally speahme, 
the same in the procuratonal province ot Palestine 
and in Herod Antipass hinedow of Gablee and 
Perwa. Small contractors for a single tax ana 
district performed the work of collecting both in 
the province and in the kingdom. ‘The superin- 
tendence of these contractors lay with the ene 


tuxing authority. In the provinee the antholy 
was, of comse, the Tmpenal government. In 


the kingdom the authority is not quite certain, 
While 10. is possible that Antipas was permitted to 


* pouvoga vance in that passage is comionly misunderstood 
aud mistranstated : i docs not mean fexvacted’. the passare 
means ‘ub bo have accused any deafaulter betore the government 
and had hime condenined to μὰν up aticars Ft is possilfe 
that, im mentioning this detail, Zacelnous wae replying to the 
unspoken recusation of untarr conduct leveled at all lin class, 
and that he meant tas to tis accusation, my reply is that when 
To have made an ΠΏΣ clann tor arrears, 1 011. 1: as a penalty 
four Limes the sum claimed * this mahes at practi ally ampussible 
for us τὸ οἵ so unfairly and extortionately ay we are scensed of 
doing Ὁ 
a8 Obscure as tt ig on the ordinary interpretations 
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collect. (he taxes for the Romans ui his kingdom, 
as his father Hered had done, i seems more 
probable that he was not so honowably treated 
as Herod the Great had been, and that Roman 
othexus supervised the éelonee in his kingdom as 
in the provinee. 

ΠΙ. HANS AND POPULARITY OF TRAVEL, 
--i. TRAVEL AS PICTURED IN TUE CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE.—To Judge fiom many expressions 
used by the leading men of letters and philosophic 
motalists in classical times, travelling might seem 
not. to have been popular, Those writers often 
speak as if travelling, especially by sea, were con- 
fined to traders who aisked thew life to make 
money, and as if the danvers were so great that 
none bat Che reekless and greedy would ineur (hem ; 
and the opimion is often capressed, especially by 
poets, that to adventure oneself on the sea is an 
iaypnous and unnatural act. The well-known words 
of Horace (Jd 1 3)are typreal of that point of view. 

But that point of view was traditional among 
the poets; it had been handed down fiom the 
tune when tiravelling was much more dangerous 
and ditheult, when ships were small ii size and 
fewer inp number, when seamanship and method 
were infertor, when few roads had been brailt, and 


travel even by land was uncertain. Morcover, 
seatarme and land taavel were hostile to the 


coutentiment, discipline, and quet orderly spirit 
which Greek poetry and thoun tt loved to dwell 
on and to recommend: they tended to encourage 
the spit of disordea, rebelbon agninst authority, 
seH-confidence and selt-asserfivene.s, the ναυτελὴ 
ἀναρχία, stigmatized by buripides mi the Ζ͵ σι, 
In dioman hterature the Gaeek models and the old 
Gacehk sentiments were looked ap {ἀπ imoitated 
assaered and tinal; and those expressions of the 
Roman writers, Ithe the Connthian Canal and the 
dread of Cape Malea.* were a proof of theu bond- 
ave to theu Greek masters in thought. 

When we look deeper, we find underneath and 
behind those superficial sentiments very diflerent 
views expressed by the waiters who wrote in closer 
contact with the real facts of the fmiperal world. 
Writers ike Philo and Phiny im the Ist) cent., 
Appian, Plutach, Epictetus, Aaistides in the 2nd 
cent, are full of admuation of the luperial peace 
and its fiuits; the sea was covered with ships 
interehanging the products of different regions of 
the earth, wealth was vastly imereased, comfort 
and well-being improved, hill and valley covered 
with the dwellings of an inere:sineg population : 
wats and purates and robbers liad been put an end 
to, travel was free and safe, all men could jowmey 
where they wished, the most remote and lonely 
counties were opened up by roads and biudees: 
such as the pieture of the Ronee world which 
those wiiters pluce before us. 

It is the simple truth that travelling, whether 
for busmess or tor pleasure, was contemplated and 
performed under the Πα] ὁ with an mdifierence, 
conlidence, and, above all, certainty, which were 
vnhnown πὶ after centuries until the intioduetion 
of steamers and the conseqnent increase In ease 
and sureness of communicn tion, 

τ. PRAVEL IN THE GHnistlan LIren sTuRE.— 
The impression given by the eady Christian 
writings is In perfect agreement with the lan- 
“παρὸ of those writers who spoke fiom actual 
contact with the Jude of the fime, and did not 
inerely smitate older models and utter afresh old 
sentiments Probably the feature in those Chris- 
lan Waiting-, whieh causes most surprise abt first 


"hee above, pp 82, aso 


t fredlanger quotes Philo, Leq ad Gait, 7 and 21, pp 652, 
o66, Plut de fort Rom 23 \ppian, δ γα Γ ὃ, Eqict Diss uaa 


jut the first part of his statement would still remain | 15 9, Phn Nat. ΠΝ aly 2, Ἄχ 2io3 Atstides, Ure ix 


b> peoidsa, p 66 (Dind, 4. pe 111). 
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to the traveller familiar with those countries in 
modetn times, is the easy confidenee with which 
extensive plans of tiavel were formed and an- 
nounced and exvceuted by the early Cluistisans. 
In Ac 164 a journey by land and sea through 
arts of Syria, Cilicia, a comer of Cappadocia, 
ἔν ϑη Phrygia, Mysia, the Thoad, Thiace, 
Maeedonia, and Greece is deseribed, and no suz- 
gestion is made that this long journey was un- 
usual or strange, except that the somewhat 
heightened tone of the narrative in 16° corre- 
sponds to the rather perpleainaly rapid changes of 
scene and successive frustiations of St. Paul's in- 
tentions. But those who ae most intimately 
acquainted with those countries know best how 
sclious an undertaking it would be at the present 
time to repeat that yonincy, how many accidents 
might occur in it, and how much care and thought 
would be advisable before one entered on so exten- 
sive & programme, 

Again, in 18") St Pant tonched at: Ephesus in the 
ordinuy course of the pilerum-ship which was 
conveying him and many other Jews to Jerusalem 
for the Passover. When he was asked to remain, 
he exensed himself, but promised to return as he 
came back from derasiem by along land journey 
through Syua, Cileim, Lyeaonia, and Phiygia: 
that eatensive journey seems to be regarded by 
speaker and hearers as quite an ordinary excursion. 
In Ro 15%, when writing from Counth, St. Paul 
sketches out a comprehensive plan. Ue is cages 
to visit Rome> first he must vo to Jerusalem, but 
thereafter he is bent on visiting Spain, and hus 
couse Will naturally lead him through RNeme, se 
that he will, without intanding himself on them, 
have the opportanity of secre and alfecting the 
Romans and ther Chareh on his way | ‘Moough- 
out. medueval times nothing Lhe (ns off-hand way 
of sketelaunge out extensive plaps was uatural ΟἹ 
intelligible: there were then, tadeed, same creat 
travellers, but those tiavellers knew how uneertain 
their journeys were, and they would hardly have 
expressed such rapid plans as ἃ matter of senious 
business, because they were aware (hat any plans 
would be frequently lable to mitenuption, and 
that nothing could be calculated on as reasonably 
certain: they entered on long journeys, but τὸ- 
garded them as open to modiication or even 
frustintion: in indicating their plans they knew 
that they would be regaided by others as attenipt- 
ing somethine great and strange. But St. Pauls 
methods and Jauvuave seem to show clenly that 
such journeys as he contemplated were looked on 
as quite natural and usual by those to whom he 
spoke or wiote. We eould go off from Greece or 
Macedonia to Palestine and reckon with practical 
certainty on being in Jerusalem in time for a feast 
day not far distant: “1 must by all means keep 
this feast that cometh in Jerusalem; but 1 will 
return again unto you, if God will? (Ac 183 AY). 
The Jast condition is added, not as indicating 
uncertainty, but im the usual spirit’ of Eastern 
religion, which forbids a resolve about the future, 
however simple and sure, to be dechued without 


the express recognition of Divine authority—like 
the Mohammedan ‘inshallah,’ which never fails 


when the most ordinary resolution about the 
morrow is stated. 

iii, TRAVEL CONFINED TO THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
—One of the main causes for that certainty and 
coufidence in travel lay in the uniheation of the 
Empire and the profound peace and security 
established by the Emperors over all the Mcditer- 
rancan world. Travellers were everywhere in 
their own country. ‘Travel in foreign countries 
Was never common among the ancients. ΑἹ- 
though many considaable jowneys in foreign 
and barbarous lands had been made, they were 


Sar enemies tek fe es on -.-ὔ- 
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adventurous and exceptional, and stand on quite 
a different platform tiom the easy, sure journeys 
which we ae descibing as characteristic of the 
early Tnpertal period. The Roman traveller 
travelled in the Roman world: but that world 
Was now so extensive that his journeys could be 
wmade on a much gieafer scale. Moreover, war 
was no longer to be dreaded ; only civil war was 
now possible, since a forergn army could not be 
thought. of within the Roman bounds; and when 
St. Panl was tiavelling, civil wan had Jong ceased 
to be considered as a possible contingency (Chough 
it broke out shortly after Ins death). Again, 
Angustus had exterminated piracy by sea and bri- 
gandage by land, as Epictetus sad; and though, 
as we have seen, the statement ean only be accepted 
with certain Jinnitations, i was fairly coneet dur- 
ing a vigorous period of provincial cove:mment 
(such as that between A.D. 47 and 61, durme which 
most of St. Paul's travellmg was pertormed), and 
in the thoroughly organized parts of the Empie. 

When St. Paul contined his work and his im- 
mediate plans so entirely to the Roman world, he 
was not merely acting m the spirit of his time, 
which he had unconsciously assinaiated dure his 
childhood as a Roman Trarstan, but he was guided 
by the practical possibilities of communication 
and travel at the tame. The ‘door? was open wide 
in the one ditection, in the other it was closed 
That the Seytlian was ultimately to be included 
in the universal Church, was ol course part of his 
ideal; but that Iny further away and beyond the 
sphere of inunediate work, and, moreover, the 
prevalent idea in the Roman world doubtless wis 
that the Roman rule and mpire was steadily 
elrowimg wider and taking in more and more ot 
the ἀπο world. New provinces were continually 
being added dumng St. Paul’s hfetime. Δ hittle 
moe than twenty years afler his death, Dion 
Chrysostom was wandering among Scythians and 
Geta through South Russia and Hungary trom 
the mouth of the Dorysthenes to the Upper 
Danube, and soon allerwards a new province of 
Dacia was formed on the north of the Danube. 

iv. CLASSES OF TRAVELLERS, AND MOTIVES kOR 
TRAVELLING.—In the NT we find a huge number 
wd aw seat variety of travellers: Lydia, the 
‘Lydian woman? from Thyatira, dealing in turkey- 
red stufls at Philippi: * Luke, the doctor, at Troas : 
Aquila, the Pontie tent-maker, with his wife at 
Rome and Corinth and Ephesus, and bach at Rome 
acuun: Dar-desus, the Jewish magician at Paphos : 
‘aul, taken in many cities for a lecturer on 
etlucs and philosophy wandering in search of 
fame and a situation: Apollos coming to Ephesus 
probably m the same way: the agents of Chloe 
fravelline between [phesus and Corinth, prob- 
ably for business purposes (J¢rpositor, February 
1900, p. 102}: the centurion conducting a body of 
pusoners to Rome: besides these, many travellers 
for Church purposes, like the deputation in Ac 20 
and 21, Titus at Corinth, Timothy and Silas sent 
to Macedonia, and so on. 

There was a similar variety of travellers in the 
ordinary society of the Roman world Then, as 
now, there was a tendency in the people to crowd 
into the cities: farming and countiy hfe were 
found to be hard and not very profitable. Officials 
and imessenvers were anevelly tiuvelliny hach- 
wards and forwards between Rome and the ποτ 
provinces, or from province to province, as they were 
transterred fiom one to another: centurions and 
solkhiers mm charge of prisoners, a few occasionally 
for trial who were Romans, most mere criminals 
intended for the venutiones (ike Paul the Roman 
citizen and the criminals who were conducted along 
with him, Ac 27): many recruits, of whoin at least 

* Sec Lyvia (country) in vol iit, and Tuyaima th vol. iv, 
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89,000 annually were needed for the armies, those 
Of the wet bong filled up from the western pro 
vines in ecneral, those of the cast from: the eastern 
(thoueh Πα changed that: Aneustan system, 
and aianved a senes of tenitoral aianies with 
Jocal recruiting, Which would diminish the number 
of travelling τορι αἰ).  Eanbassies from the cities 
to Rome, or to provincial governors, are known 
Hom du-cuiptions to have been very common, ¢ ἡ. 
Byzantium sent every year two complimentary 
cibassies, one to the κι τὸν im Rome and one 
to the povernor ot Viewsta, until Trajan ordercd 
the city to content itsell with Jetters. Travelling 
for purposes of education, pleasure, or health kept 
thousands on the roads Vast crowds flocked to 
the ereat festivals of Greece and Haly: Dion 
Chiy-ostom ἡ account of the Isthmian festival is 
doubtless tounded on what be had seen, though it is 
placed in the πὰ of Diogenes * Students flocked 
lo the ereat universtaes, Athens, Adexandria, 
Rome, ete Strabo mentions tas a peculiarity 
of Tarsus that no students απο to it from abroad, 
but ats Jecture rooms were crowded with native 
students, (hough some of the vounsy Tarsians went 
abroad to study | Curative sprime+ and the famous 
medical schools which were offen attached to creat 
τοι σίους centres (such as the Couple of Men Caroa, 
near Laodieea, of Ashklepios αὐ Pergamus, ete.) 
attracted Jarce ἀπ Ἢ. of patients, offen from 
creat distances {ππ we saw above that Spanish 
invalids vested Vie τ ΠῚ Ὸ in Pascany for centuries 
Voyaves were made for the sake of health τ Gallo 
did so twice at Jeast onee when be was vovernor 
of Achara, another time lone atter from Rome to 
Alesiudiia (see SO Paul the Praeeller, po 261: 
these two veynees are often confused): we beheve 
that St Τα ἀπ] a πὰ journey to the high 
country of θα Antioch (Ae 19. ‘Tourists 
for the mere pleasnoe of sightseemge were numerous, 
and Pliny expresses his wonder that Italian people 
went awes dn ainbers to see foreign seenery and 
renmuned που πὶ of the wonders and beauties of 
their own country (μεν vii. 20). 

Again, there was a great deal of emigration in 
searchof enmployment. This led Chiefly to the great 
cities,andabove all to Neme Inthe reat city men 
of all nations were tound τ and the Syrian Orontes, 
as Juvenal (Saf ai 62) saws, emptied itself into 
fhe Tiber Butam every city visitors of straneers 
resident for business purposes were common. they 
Came as traders, detors, and artists, physicians, 
masses, aml quaeks, teachers of e1animin, 
philosophy, and “ποίου το, apd soon The mserp- 
tions of every province offer mumerous examples. 

Formal ceooraphieal accounts of the products, 
resourees, cries, and montments of various conn. 


tries ino the Roman world were in’ existence 
Sthabo’s ἐδ written about wb. 10, and 
Pausanias’s elabouite aeeourt ot all that was 


worth seeing in Gicece (written m= the 2nd ceent.), 
were the outeome of a preat many previous works 
of similar kind 

v. Rowp Maps, Geipk nooks, AND SPATISTICS. 
-Mape of the roads, liste of hialting-places snd 
distances both by und and by sen qourneys. and 
other means whereby intending travellers could plan 
out and rechon their route, were evidently coumon 
A fragment of an aceommt mdicated day by day, 
of a yowney through the (πα Gates, lias been 
found in Rome;{ and it ws gute probable that 
such an itinerary on papyrus could: be purchased 
in Tarsus in the tine of St. Pant Many such 
ποι αι ον ἢ more ot fess complete tomm lave 
been preserved, belonging mostly to a later time 


τα whos By ashp his Corcnthrace ws quoted in ity 
stead the tt on ‘Cormth’ in volo po 109 

teTbhva soo, drat Geog of Asia Vins, yp obS, sce att on 
Torsus aud the great Taurus Pass! on Geoys, Jounal, τθ00 
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Tut similar ones were at the disposal of the 
vceontaphers such as Straho (ic. G4- A.D. 19), 
whose account even of counties Which he had not 
scen ip acemate to a desiree otherwise impossible 


of attainment. Four silver vases have been found 
at Viearcllo in Etruria, shaped like milestones, 
and insersbed with the full itinerary trom Cadiz to 
Rome. They belong to different periods, and re- 
plesent theretore a long-continued custom: they 
can hardly be cxplamed otherwise thn as dediea- 
tions made at the famous baths of Vicarello by 
Spaniards, Who in gratitude left a memorial of 
themselves and their journey as a votive offering 
to the Divine healing power at the baths. 

νι. MEANS OF LOCOMOTION IN) JOURNEYS BY 
ΠΑΝ - The land journeys mentioned in the N'T 
seem to have been for the most part performed 
on foot, There is one evident exception. In Ac 
2p 16 a journey of GS Roman miles is described 
from Casaren to Jerusalem. That long distance 
was traversed πὰ two days: that this was the 
duration of the journey is shown clearly in the 
Western teat, Which mentions that the travellers 
rested for the mieht ino a villave at the house 
of Mnason and went on to Jerusalem the nest 
day, while the Cassarean diseiples returned home 
Though this meanme is not so cleuly evident 
in the accepted text of Ac 218 it appears on 
closer consideration to he im it also: ν δ, they 
set about the journey to Jerusalem (με fed 
tense): v.l® they lodeed with Mnason, to whose 
house the Cassarcan diserples conducted them : v.27 
they reached Jerusatem and were welcomed (see 
“μοί, March 895, p. 214th) * 1 is clearly 
ireconcdable with the results which we have at- 
tained, that a amiseellaneous body of travellers 
fiom vaiious cities of Greece and \sia Minar, 
Who must have had some personal lueecace wath 
them, conld perform a journey of OS mules in two 
days on foot without horse or caniiace 

Vow, an 21" the preparation for this yourney 15 
desenmbed : the writer at the begining of the Lund 
stave of the long Journey felt it necessary to ex- 
plan that some preparations were made. The 
word used is ἐπισλευασάμενοι, | which Chrysostom 
renders ‘we took what) was needed for the land 
Journey” (τὰ mpos τὴν ὁδοιπορίαν λαβόντες). There 
must he in this some allusion to the horses or 
vehicles tor the journey; and its not imposible 
that ὑποζύγια οἱ cya is to be understood with 
τά In Chiysostomrs explanation But, however 
that may be, equipmeat and preparation obviously 
imply means ΟἹ conveyance. In the ease of persons 
Who sunply tose up aud walked to Jernsalem, there 
would have been no rvom or need, om this extremely 
concise natiative, for ἀν θα their preparations. 
The nanative, thereiore, mahes it cleat that there 
Win some amount of luggage to be απο] to 
Jerusalem, and that horses or eartinges had to be 
eniployed. Now ἐπισκενάσαι ἵππον means ‘to saddle 
οἱ to load a horses t and it seems quite possible 
μι Greck to take the nuddle voree as meaning ‘we 
vot ready or saddled horses for ont use ὅς Both 
huises and caniages could wudoubledly be lied 
for journeys i such ἃ city us Ccsarea (see lried- 
lander, p. 2011 ). 

vi. SIPS AND SHIPPING ARRANGEMENTS, — 
Little that could be said on this point bas any 
bearme on the ΝΎ. 

The art of shipbuilding had been so creatly im- 
proved that vessels of very considernble size were 


* We regard the Western text here as a skilful and correct 
conmnentaes on the briefer readiug, but net as the original 
Luk in dani 20 

{ esoorsucewteves few MSS can hardly be correct. 

$ Atintot. νύν nn 84, Sen dell v8 £, Pollux, x. 14. 

© Grotins (as Professor Wnowling mentaous) understood it as 
sdicraas πιεῖ unponeré, See also Hapositor, March 1805, 
p 2lut 
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constructed.  Lucian’s Δ σήν deseibes an 
Alexandrian corn vessel towards the end of the 
2nd cent. as 120 cubits, or ISO feel, in length; 
hom which James Smith (Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Pauls, p. 185 1.) calculates the tonnage as 
between 1100 and 1200, a much more sober esti- 
mate thin some scholars reach. Josephus (Vit. 3) 
sailed for Rome in a slip which carried 600 
passenvers, St. Paul in one carrying 276.* 

In shape and in rigging, howeve1, there had not 
been much improvement on the more ancient and 
pruuitive vessels. ‘There was still a gieat deal of 
unnecessary and useless length in the high bow 
and stern, which stood far ont above the water ; 
so that there was a preat difference between the 
length of that part of the keel which was immersed 
and the total lenyth of the ship. The ship was 
sailed mainly by one large sail on the single mast: 
hence 1t was always difheult to shorten sail and to 
adapt the slip to a wind as it grew stronger, 
Moreover, Blenace of the single huge sail on 
asmele mast exercised a tremendous disruptive 
power on the hull of the vessel: hence ancient 
vessels encountered much greater danger in the 
open sea than modern sailing vessels have to face, 
and were often sunk owing to the timbers beine 
wrenched asnader by the straining ot the mast, 
and the ship beige thus made lesky and untit 
to keep out the water; whereas modern sailing 
vessels are usually sate in the open sea and moie 
in danger near shore. 

In addition to the great sail+ other sails were 
also used, though apparently only as subsidiary ; 
and they were not employed im every slap. "There 
Was sometimes iv topsail (supparum) above the 
erent. sail, Moreover, there were one or more 
small storm-snils, which could be substituted for 
the great sail when the wind was too stiong : 
some such subsidiary sails were an absolute neces- 
rity ina ship which had to po on a voyage far 
from home. 

There were also small sail, —one or more on the 
bow, and one behind the great sal towards the 
stern, These seem all to have been only occa- 
sionally used as supplementary. In Ae 27 the 
«αὐτο was set to work the disabled ship. A 
single sail, set to work a large ship, must have 
been either neeved on the gicat mast, or set furthe: 
forward. It the mast was still fit to be used, the 
forme: would be more probable; but some ana- 
logous cases point to the aa temon being rather a 
foesau, set on the bow, where a small mast was 
often placed (as is shown in several works of 
ancient it). The case mentioned by Juvenal 
(Sat. xii. 69), where a ship disabled by a storm 
manages to make its way uto harbour by the 
sul on the prow, the only remaining one, which 
the scholiast eaplans as the arfemon, must in 
this obscure subject be revarded as the stronvest 
piece of evidence avilable. 

Ships ΟἹ war were more lightly built, for the 
sake of δι: τα ΝῚ πὶ and were as a eveneral 
rule impelled) partly at least by oas. Hence 
they were independent of the winds to a great 
degree. But, owing tu the slightness ot their build, 
they could not venture on long over-sea voyages : 


* Some scholars say that the ship Dioscuri, which wintered at 
Multa, touk on board the whole 276 (Ac 2s), but this is not, 
stated in the text, though it may possibly be true. if the 
Inoscurt could take on board 276 passengers beyond its own 
complement—even crowded in for a short voyane of a few days 
ποιὸ must have been a very large vessel 

tlt is advisable to avoid the name ‘mainsail,’ which is a 
technical term with a different connotation mv modern ships. 

t Quod superarerat unum, velo mrord suo The scholiast saya 
artemone solo eclificaverunt. Ib is possible that he was only 
making an infercuce from Acts or some other similar passage , 
but such a mere possibility Gumot be considered to counter. 
balance the prohatilty us bi tavour ot to mvaldate his 
evidence 
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moreover, they had not sterage room for the 


equipment necded tor such voyages. See above, 
T. ἕξ vip. 38]. 

vin. PASSENGER Sites — ‘Phe ships of wlich 
travellers availed themscly<e, were doubtless as a 
rule trading ships, whose movements were deter- 
mined mainly by considerations of freight and 
Jading, not of passengers; in other words, the 
ships made money mainly fiom the irerwht, and 
not trom the passengers fares. Henee τορι ἡ ser- 
vices at stated intervals for the convenience mainly 
of passengers probably did not exest Travellers 
ἘΠΕ εν ked in a vessel that happened to be some in 
ther direction, and were dependent. on the chances 
of the trade ; and, as we have seen above, (his often 
allected the arrangement of their yourney, 

There must, however, have been certain exeep- 
tions. The large numbers of persons whe visited 
the meat religions festivals wail games must have 
required special vessels where a sea liad to he 
crossed 5 and: just as special stenmers now run 
from Smyina and Athens for the festival ot the 
Panagia of ‘Tino, su im ancient times the people 
of the lonian race were conveyed to the great 
national reunion in the festival of Apollo ot Delos, 
whose place the Panacia has taken. In some 
cases, Where presence it the festival was a nation 
duty, the city probably sent the people at State 
expense, But in miury cases, and especially in 
later tumes, when national ties were weakened, 
and the festivals were visited chictly from motives 
of etuiosit y, artistic and vthletie interest, or enjoy- 
ment, the ships were run from commercnul motives, 
and the owners profited by the dares of passengers. 

One ease of this class in of great impo tance 
as wleeting the NT. ‘Thousands of Jews of the 
Tiaspora were able to go wp to the Passover at 
Jerusalem only by shy: the land journey from 
distant cities would have been too tedious and 
slow. It may, eg., be reearded as certain that 
all Jews who went up to the Passover from the 
western. the northern, and even the eastern coasts 
of the /Evean, tiavelled on board slup; and that 
ships were run for their special benefit: in order to 
make money from the passengers. Such pilgrim. 
ships would run for the special purpose of the 
festival, and would lose noe time by the way trom 
stopping tor other purposes, Thus it} would be 
snie to start from such a port as Corinth or 
Ephesus inuch later than would be prudent on an 
oidinary trading vessel, liable to stop for days m 
harbours on the way to load or unload The time 
of absence from home and business requued for 
the journey was thus much shortened. 

The position of Jews in the Diaspora was 
wileeted In various ways by the palgrim-slups. On 
the one hand, those ships immensely facilitated 
communication, and made 11, possible tor far lia ger 
numbers of Jews te go up to the Feast > thas they 
sticugthened the national feeling and sense of 
unity, which so marvellously resisted the disseci- 
ating influence of distance and of dillerenee be- 
tween the Diaspora and the Palestinian Jews in 
language, customs, and education. Ou ihe other 
hand, they offered opportumities tor oppressing 
and annoying the Jews im every harbonr that the 
ship had to enter: mere strictness in enforcing 
harbour regulations night eause delay, and this 
could be best avoided by bribery τ greed οὐ positive 
Wl-will might prolong the detention so as to 
endanger the purpose of the voyage or compel the 
payment of lave sums: the mere tact of a great 
number of Jews being collected im one ship gave 
oppottunity for muumy acts of myustiee and mal- 
evolence. “Hence it is exsy to see why umerous 
edicts of hangs and Roman officials and Emperors 
in favour of the Jews reiterate the piovision for 
unimpeded liberty to journey to Jerusalem. 
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The right understanding of Ae 20" is influenced 
by (his fact St. Paul was on the pomt ot sathng 
from Corinth to Palestine: he was eome to be for 
ten days or more in the company and the power 
of a body of Jews, includime the most zealous and, 
in some caxes, fanatical among them. The situa- 
tion was at the best a dangerous one — It. became 
known that some of the Jews were openly stating 
then mmtention of using this favourable opportunity 
to vet rid of their enemy: minder on shore was 
{oo dangerous, but. murder at sen ona ship where 
all except. a few sailors were Jews” might be 
ensily cared out im such away as to dety investi- 
vifion and probably even to escape notice: the 
Joss of one μά πὰ πὶ ἃ crowd mieht probably 
never even be observed. Tt was theretore resolved 
that St. Paul must avoid this obvious and serious 
danger, Tle was quite ready and 1esolute to ad- 
ventine himself in Jerusalem, where the dange 
was equally creat | Tiut there in the oreat city at 
the Feast Jus death, iat came, would bea public 
protest In favour of truth ἀπ treedom: on ship- 
hoard it would be unkuown and useless, so faa as 
these high ends were concerned. Moreover, he 
Was in charee of a considerable sum of money eon- 
Hibuted at Commth (see next paragraph), and was 
responsible for its sate delivery at Jerusalem. [Ὁ 
was, however, impossible by that time to reach 
Jerusalem for the Feast by any ordinary vessel ; 
and therejore M Pan) sailed for Philippi and spent. 
the Passover there. 

Presumably, the delegates who were to accon- 
pany hin to Jerusalem carrying the voluntary 
contributions of the Pauline Churches (qust as 
muonge the dews then ‘men of noble bith are 
entrusted with the conveyance to Jerusalem? of 
the accmmulated ammal dues paid by the Jews in 
the Diaspora) | had apaneed to eet him at 
Mphesus On the new armanzement the Asian 
delegates came on to Proas to meet him and the 
Macedonian delesates (Ae 204. The party was 
dependent now on the chances of tradme vessels, 
and therefore the start was made from Philippi as 
soon as the Passover and the Days of Unlenvened 
Bread were ended ‘Phere was noe detention at 
Neapoh which ts not-even mentioned. Owing to 
the great importance of the passace between 
Neapolis and ‘Proas, as we have seen, vessels of 
one hind or another must have been constantly, 
piobably daily, available there At Troas, how- 
ever, there was a detention of seven days: and 
then there seems to have been a choice of vessels— 
one gome tonnd the west and south coast of Asia 
Mino, mehine a short stay οἱ thice οἱ fou days 
at Miletus. but otherwise only the ordinary nightly 
hallsof coasting vessels; the other intending to put 
mat Ephesus and anaike a considerable stay there 
for some purpose connected wilh her freteht. In 
these eneumstances Pan) though desirous of seeing 
the Church of Mphesns, chose the ship that sailed 
past that city, because he was desitous of reachine 
Jerusvlem in tine for the Feast of Pentecost, aud 


did not wish to run any isk of beme too late 
(Ac 90) Some commentators sugeest that he 
was also unwillme to go to Ephesus, from feat 


lest trouble might arise there, as on his previous 
residence ; but when a perfectly suflicient reason 
in stated in our authority, it seems ungustifiable 
to add another ieason.$ This case is a very in- 
structive example of what might happen in ‘voy- 
ayes made by common travellers. 


* Such ap may probahly have been owned and perhaps in 
part Inauned by Jews; though the eastence of dewnsh s.calore is 
not much attested at that time. 

{As Philo,de Mon. ii 8Q1. 24, Manges), says The passarre is, 
quoted by Prof. Schurer in the art Drasvatca, above, ὃν 

: Moreover, itis quite unnatunad to suppose that im the wrest 
city of Ephesus the return of ἃ single Jew tor a week ΟἹ so must 
necessarily be observed. 
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ix. IMpreman Transport Surps, -- We have, 
above, spoken about the Alexandrian comm ships 


a belonging to the Imperial service. [ἢ the 
strictest point of view that 1s not quite accurate. 
Those ships were not government vessels, like 
men-of-war. They belonged to private ownets, 
οἱ rather great trading companies, who contracted 
in open market with the Imperial government * 
for the conveyance of the con. As in the col- 
lection of taxes, the government found it easier to 
give out. the work to contract than to oreanize 10] 
wself the enormous machinery in men and equip- 
ment needed for that vieat service. But, on the 
other hand, those ships were exelusively used) lor 
the Alexandrian service (as other companies con- 
tracted for other special serviees and purposes) sf 
the companies received certain subventions from 
the State (including a free cult) of all the wood 
needed for building), and immunities for 41} mem- 
hers from various public burdens ; and thus they 
were bound ina great degree to the State serv ree, 
and became almost part ot the State equipment. 
Gradually it was found advisable in the public 
interest to bind them wore closely, until at Jan 
they became hereditary servants of the State fon 
fhat daty, and unable to free themselves from the 
service, Which descended trom father to son, and 
Which was remnnerated by percentage tata tate 
fixed by law, and no longer given out at contract. 
See Marquardt, Row. Prreatalt, vw. 05. 

x. CORRESPONDL να, Commiumieation by letter 
had been conmon trom remote antiquity. The 
familar use of wailing leads toe eorespondence 
between absent. tends as mevitibly as the pos 
session of articulate speech produces coms crsation 
and discussion. Now αἰ is becomime mie certam 
and evident through the progiess of dix overs {Π|Ὲ} 
writine was widely and tamiligady used {μι an 
extremely erly period There was. of course, 
aovery miuked tine of distinction, im ancient 
coeety, between the educated section of the popn- 
lation, whieh could read and waite and the un- 
educated, which could not: and the distumetion 
did not at all correspond to the distinetion be- 
tween free and slave: on the contuuy, many of 
the slaves in households of the educated elass were 
specially highly and caretully edueated, when then 
bilities were such thet education would make 
them more useful to thet masters 

With the great development of travel and com- 
mumieation mm the Ronan Pniperial μοι τοις it πα], 
have been expeeted that commumiention by letter 
should have been greatly developed and inereased, 
It is, however erxtiomeldy doubtful af that was the 
case. 

The weakest side of the Tinperial system always 
was 18 Comparative carelessness of the mtelleetunl 
and spiritual well-beme of the population. ΤῸ deed 
nd Lo amuse (panei et Creenses”} nearly summed 
up its ideal of treatment for the masses, Real 
education, which the Gieek eities admined and 
aimed at, grew weaket and poorer as the Empire 
grew older. The tact that in the purely barbarian 
provinces, such as Pannonim, Versia, ete, the in- 
troduction of the Roman civilization and vovern- 
ment caused an educated class to grow up, should 
not be allowed to conceal the real fact that the 
educated class was not enlaged proportionately 
over the whole Empiie. . 

And, similaily. epistolary correspondence wis 
probably not much, uo at all, incensed in. these 


* Ad hastam locamus ut nos ee transmarines provinens 
advehatur Jrementim (Columella de Ke Rast Ἃς pr. 20). 

*Speaaal shops were hilt tor the transport ot ὑπὸ mnmense 
Hloeks and monohthie colmmns ot colowed marble * the nature 
of Lae transport required that, and Phliy mentions that adqres 
marmorum eausa junt (Nat Mist sexy 4), 

i dn the 4th cent the inte was tpercent of the carga, and 
au aureus for every thousand bushels 
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parts of the ἘΜῈ where civilization und educa- 
tion had existed before the Roman conquest. The 
Imperial government made no attempt at, and 
never even seems to have thought about, carrying 
the correspondence of private persons, or facilitat- 
ing such communication between them. The post, 
as we have seen, was absolutely contined to Im- 
perial and strictly official needs. Private letters 
could be sent only by special messengers, or by 
the hands of friends or acquaintances, or by some 
other chance opportunity. Such opportunities 
were, 10 is true, mere numerous when the number 
of travelleis was greater; but this led to no per- 
manent development of the idea. Such statisties 
as are preserved seem to show that the trans- 
mission of private letters continued slow, irregular, 
and uncertiuin : see p. 583 

[Ὁ is probably true that a larger number of 
private letters has been preserved of the Imperial 
period than of an earlier time; but this 1s due to 
the naturally more nearly complete destruction of 
the memorials of the older period in the longer 
Japse of time, especially inasmuch as private let- 
ters were written for the most part on perish- 
able materials, which survive nowhere and in no 
climate except in Kvypt. 

Only in one respect was there any real develop- 
ment of epistolary communication between private 
individuals under the Roman Mmpire; and this 
development was net so much in the frequency of 
letter-wiitmg as in the purpose and character of 
lethers written by private individuds The Chris- 
tians developed the letter into new forms, applied 
it to new uses, and placed it on a much hisher 
plane than it had ever before stood upon. In their 
hands commumieation by letter became one of the 
most important, 1 not the most important, of all 
agencies for consolidatuny and maintaining the 
sense of unity among the scattered members of the 
one umvelsal Church. The scattered congregations 
had for centuries no real unifying and directing 
contre of life: Jerusalem had been in some decree 
such a centre at first; but. whether or not it could 
otherwise fave omaintamed that authoritative 
position, all chance of its continuing to be the 
head and centre of the universal Church dasip- 
peared with its sicve and capture by Titus and the 
changes that were forced on by that event; and 
no other city took, or could take, its place for 


several centuries, The unity of the separate and 
equal cougiegations was kept alive by travel and 


hy correspondence. By such means the congrega- 
tions expressed their mutual aflection and sym- 
pathy and sense of brotherhood, asked counsel of 
one another, gave advice with loving treedom and 
plun speaking to one another, imparted mutual 
comfort and encouragement, and generally ex- 
pressed their seuse of their common life. Thus 
arose a new catevory of Epistles. 

Duissmann, following older scholars, has rightly 
and clearly distinguished the two older categories, 
the trne letter-—wrilten by friend to friend or to 
friends, spunging from the momentary occasion, 
ntended only for the eye of the person or persons 
to whom it is addressed —and the bterary epistle — 
written with an eye to the public, and studied with 
careful literary art. But he has erred in trying to 
reduce all the letters of the N'T to one or other of 
these catecories. Though he shows some vague 
sense of the insufliciency of the two older cate- 
gories, yet he has not seen with suflicient clear- 
hess, nor stated with sufficient precision, that in the 
new conditions a new category had been developed— 
the general letter addressed to a whole class of per- 
sons or to the entire Chineh of Christ. Letters of 
this class are true letters. in the sense that they 
spring from the heart of the writer and speak 
direct to the heart of the readers; that they rise 

EXTRA VOL. —26 
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out of the actual situation in which tho writer 
conceives the readers to be placed; that they ex- 
press the writers keen and tivine sympathy with 
aud partie:pation in the Τὰ ἔπος ot the whole class 
of persons addressed ; that they are not atlected by 
any thought of publication fora wider publie than 
the persons immediately addressed. On the other 
hand, the letters of this class express general prin- 
ciples of hte and conduet, reheion and ethies, 
appheable to a wider range of cocumstances than 
those which have called forth the special letter; 
and the Ietters appeal as emphitienlly and inti- 
mately to all Christians in all time as they did te 
those addressed in the first instance Such letters 
have w certain analogy to Che ediets and rescripts 
by wlach Toman law grew, documents srisine out 
of special circumstances but treatine them on vene- 
nul principles. As expressing gencial truths and 
universal primeiples, those letters mu-d lave been 
the result of long and carciul thoueht, though the 
final expression was often hasty and called lorth by 
sume speci] oecasion This more studied character 
diflerentiates them trom the mere hasty unstudied 
expression of personal affection and interest .* 

Those geueral letters of the Cliistians express 
and embody the growth am the law of the Church 
and in its common life and constitution, They 
originated in the ciecumstances of the Chatch, 
The letter of the Council at [οἱ ποία (Ac 15/5") 
arose out of a a Ue occasion, and was the reply 
to a question addressed from Syria to the central 
Chuich and its leaders; the reply was addressed 
to the Churches of the province of Syria and 
Cilicia, headed by the Chureh of the capital of 
that province; Jub it was forthwith treated as 
applicable equally to other Christians, and was 
copmnunicated as authoritative by Paul and Silas 
to the Churehes of the province Galatia (Ae 164). 

The peculiar relation of headship and fatherhood 
in which St. Paul stood to the Chiiches which he 
had founded, developed still further this category of 
letters, as is well shown in the article on FristTEs, 
vol. ip. 790. A still further development towards 
general philosophico-legal statement of religious 
dogma is apparent on the one hand in Romans, 
addressed to ἃ (τ ἢν which he had not founded, 
and ou the other hand in the Pastoral Mpistles, 
addressed to friends and pe of his own, partly 
in their capacity of personal iriends, — such portions 
of the letters being of the most intunuate, incidental, 
and unstudied character,--—-but far more in their 
oflicial capacity as heads and ovelscers of a yroup 
of Churches such parts of the letters being really 
intended more for the guidance of the congiega- 
tions than of the nominal addressees, and being, 
undoubtedly, to a considerable extent merely con- 
firmatory of the direetrons and instructions already 
eiven to the congregations by ‘Timothy and Titus. 
The double character of these Epistles is a strong 
proof of their authenticity. Sueh a mixtme of 
chaiacter could only spring from the intimate 
friend and leader, whose imbterest im the work 
which his two subordinates are doing is at times 
lost in the personal relation. 

The Catholic Epistles represent a further stage 
of this development. First. Peter 1 addressed to 
a very wide yet carefully delined body of Churches 
in view of ὦ serious trial to whieh they are about 
to be exposed. Second Peter, dames, and First 
John are quite indefinite in their address to all 
Christians. But all of them are separated by a 
broad and deep division from the Jiterary epistle 
written for the public eye: they ae informed and 
inspired with the intense personal affection which 
the writers felt for ecery individual of the thou- 

* See Erinre, vol. i p 730; Desssmann, Bible Stedces (an im- 


proved edition of ny Brbelstudien and Neue Bibelatudien), also 
his article on ‘Epistolary Literature’ in Aneyel. Bull. ii. p, 13238, 
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sands whom they addressed. A serious study of | Galatia, Cappadocia, South Galatia, Asia, and 


all the NT and early Christian Epistles from this 
point of view is much needed, and would bring 
out m stiong relief their real, human, individual 
and anthentic character. The seven Jetters to the 
seven Churches contained in Rev 1-3 are fall of 
touches special to the individnal Churches, many 
of which have hardly been observed im modern 
times, but which show close personal know ledge of 
the cities on the part of the writer; and yet they 
are written on a uniform plan, which gives them 
a certain literary type to a degree and of a kind 
differing from any of the other Jette, They 
stand by themselves, written in the inspuation of 
one single occasion, which capressed itself suit- 
whly to the individual circumstances of each of the 
seven Churches, yet conformed to certam general 
iines. 

This remarkable development, in which Jaw, 
statesmanship, etlues, and religion meet in and 
transform the simple letter, was the work of St. 
Puul more (han of any other. Dut it was not due 
to him alone, nor mitiated by him. ΠῚ began be- 
fore him and continued after hum Tt sprang trom 
the nature of the Chareh and the chemmstances 
of the tune | The (ἢ was Imperial, the King- 
dom of God, and its leaders felt: that them letters 
expressed the will of God They issued their truly 
Impenal reseripts: fat seemed good to the Holy 
Spurl and tous? is ὦ bold and regal expression im 
the first. Cliistian Jetter, 

Christian letters m the next two οὐ three cen- 
tunies were often inspued by something of the 
same pint. Congregation spoke boldly and 
authoritatively te congrepation, as each was moved 
hy the Spat to write the letter partook of the 
nature οἱ an Imperial reseript, νοῦ αὐ was merely 
the eapression of the intense απ οι ὁδί, taken by 
equal in equal, and brother in brother. The whole 
series of such Jettets is indicative of the strong 
interest of all mdividuals in the government. of 
the entre body ; and they form one of the loftiest. 
and noblest embodiments of a hich tone of feel- 
ing common to a very large number of ordinary, 
commonplace, undistinguished τι beings. 

Such a development of the letter in that widely 
scattered body of the Church was possible only 
through the greatly increased facilities for travel 
and intercourse, The Church showed its marvel- 
lous intuition and governing enpacity by seizing 
this ΜΠ ΠΠΗΥ Tn thos, as in many other ways, 
it made i(self really a rival to the Imperial adminis- 
tration. Τί did, and did better, what the Imperial 
policy was trying to do. 

The Inshop, as the representative of the congre- 
pation inaits relations to other congregations, was 
charged with the mamtenance of conespondence, 
just as he was charged above other members with 
the exercise of hospitality to Christian visitors. 
The letter which he wrote might be τορι ἀρὰ either 
as cmianating from the congregation ΟἹ as his 
personal Jetier. The letter of Clement to the 
Corinthians is expressed as really the letter of the 
Roman Church to the Cotimthian Church. Τὸ is 
the present writer's behef that the Epistle to the 
Nebrews was the letter of the Church in Cresarea, 
and mainly of Philip as leader of that Church. 

In the absence of a proper posta) system, special 
messengers had to be found to cary these letters. 
These messengers ne be assumed to have been, 
from the beginning, a ways Christians : such were 
Epaphroditus, Tychicus, Titus, Phoelhe, and many 
other. 

Dr. Hort, in the oad hei to his posthumous 
Commentary on First Peter, has shown that. such 
a messenger carried that Epistle from Rome to 
the Churches of Asia Minor, sailing to Amasttis, 
where he landed and went across Pontus into North 
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finally Bithynia. 
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CONTINENTAL VERSIONS.— 


1 French. 
hi Italian. 
hii Spanish. 
iv. Portuguese. 
v. German. 
vi. Dutch 
vii. Danish (and Norwegian} 
i. Swedish. 
ix ILungarian 
x. Bohemian. 
xt Polish. 
xu Russian 
xin Modern Greck. 


i. FRENCH VEKSIONS.—The earhest reference ta 
the lingua Romana rustia, in connexion with 
Fiance, comes to us in the 7th cent., when Mum- 
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molinus was elected bishop of Noyon because he 
could speak both German and Romanee ; but the 
oldest written French is found in detached words 
written in the 8th cent. as glosses on a Latin 
Bible, inserted to explain the meaning of the 
Latin words. ‘These are the well-known Reichenau 
and Cassel vlosses. The 9th cent. gives us, in the 
Strassburg oaths of 842, the first continuous 
Krench. Earlier in the same century, in 813, it 
had been ordered at the Synod of Tours that the 
Latin homilies were to be translated in dunguam 
Romanam rusticam aut Theotiscam. This does not, 
however, imply more than an oral translation ; but 
it is significant of the widening breach between 
the languaye of the common people and the Latin 
of the clergy—a breach which had no doubt been 
widened unnaturally by Charlemagne’s citforts to 
prevent the deterioration of written Latin. By 
the next century, the lOth, we find the great broad 
division appearing, into the dangue «οι of the 
centre and north of France, and the langue doe of 
the south. By the end of the I1th cent. the first 
of these was marked off into at least four dialects : 
Norman in the N.W. (and in England), Picard m 
the N.E., Burgundian in the east, and Fiench in the 
fle de France. ‘Nhis last gradually became supreme 
as the literary dialect, owing to the widening poli- 
tical supremacy of the lords of France, with Paris 
as thei capital, and by the 14th cent. 1ls supre- 
macy was complete. In the south, the langue 
doe attained its chief literary Tmportance in the 
12th and 13th cents., and alter the defeat of the 
south in the Albigensian war in 1272 10 was 
supplanted for literary purposes by the northern 
French, on wluch, however, it) exercised a con- 
siderable influence. 

1. The earhest MSS of a ΕἸ ΒΟ, version of any 
part of the Bible which have come down to us 
wlong to the 12th century. These contain the 
Psalter, the Books of Kings, the Apocalypse, and 
five chapters of St. John’s Gospel. ΑἸ] but the last 
are, in the earliest MSS, in the Norman dialect ; 
the last is in Provencal, and was probably eopicd 
at Limoves, 

(a) Two MSS of the Psalter, the so-called 
‘adwin Psalter in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and a Paris MS of the 12th or 13th 
cent. (Fonds lat. 8846), translate Jerome’s Psalter- 
wem Hebrawum, i.e. his rendering of the Psalter 
from the Hebrew. In the Cambiuidee MS, which 
was written by Kadwin at or near Canterbury about. 
1120, the French is an interlincar gloss written 
over the Hebrew in a triple Psalter. The Paris 
MS, which contains only Ps 1-9s°, has a Latin 
text which probably represents a revision made 
in Normandy at Bee under Lanfiane’s influence. 
These Psalters were edited by Michel at Paris in 
1876. Besides the Psaltereum LWebrarvcum ot 
Jerome, his Psalterium Gallicum, or Latin trans- 
Jation based on the TTexaplar text, was used as the 
version which underlies another gioup of early 
French Psalters. The most important MS of this 
group is that written αἱ, Montcbourg in Normandy 
bofore the year 1900. This is now in the Bodleian 
Library (MS Bodl. Douce 320), and was edited by 
Michel at Oxford in 1800. It is written in the 
Norman dialect. Several other MSS belonging to 
this family are known, three of wluch ate con- 
nected with England, viz. a Cotton MS (Brit. 
Mus. Nero C, iv.) of the end of the 12th cent. 
written at Shaftesbury ; an Arundel MS 230 of the 
same date with an Enelish calendar; and a 14th 
cent. MS also in the Brtish Museum (MS Hail. 
i770) from Kitkhamin Yorkshire. In the Arundel 
MS the intetlimear French gloss is put word for word 
over the coriesponding Latin. ‘lwo other MSS of 
this family are Bibl. Nat. Fonds lat. 768, of the 
early 13th cent., and a Munich MS 16 of the 14th 
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century. This vetsion of the Psalter, of which the 
Arundel MS is perhaps the most ancient repre- 
sentative, and of wluch Bereer mentions nearl 
a hundred MSS, was the basis ot all the ΕἸ such 
translations of the Psalter down to the edition of 
Olivetan. Between this and the version based on 
Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter there αν ‘no diflerence of 
glossary or of grammar.’ The undevlying Latin is 
of course diflerent, but the French im both is the 
Norman dialect, resembling that of the Oxford 
MS of the Chanson de Jéolund οἱ the latter half 
of the 12th century. 

(Ὁ) The version of the Books of Kine, is found in 
several MSS, the most. important and the oldest of 
which is a Mazarin MS 70 of about the year 1170. 
Another MS mentioned by Berger is in the Arsenal 
Library at Paris, No. 5211, and te these P. Meyer 
(Romani, xvii. 126) adds Bibl. Nat. 6447, and in 
the sume library Nowy. acg. fr. 1404. The version 
is not literal, but has many glusses, and is im parts 
versificd. It is a tianslation of a teat it the 
Vulvate not unlike the revision of Alcum, written 
in Anglo-Norman, and not, as Leroux de Lincy 
thought, in the dialect of the He de Fiance. 

(c) The Apocalypse is preserved in * pure Norman 
of the 12th cent.’ m an early 18th cent. MS (Bibl. 
Nat. fr. 403); in ashehtly different version in Bibl. 
Nat. ΜΗ fr. 18096 (A.D. 1313); and in the dialect 
of the He de Fiance in Bibl. Nat. MS 1036. The 
version, originally one and the same, has been re- 
produced ip more than eighty MSS and in various 
dialects. "There is also an early 13th cent. version 
of 1 and Ὁ Mac., of which there have been several 
editions, in a dialect which has been the subject of 
much contioversy 

(qd) The five chapters of St. John are found in a 
MS dating fiom the end of the 12th cent. in the 
Diitish Museum (MS ΠΙᾺ]. 2928), and are the 
carhest representative of the Bible in the dialect 
of southern France. 

2. About the same date we meet with several 
references to the existence of pattial translations of 
the Lible in the south and east of Fiance in con- 
nexion with the Waldenses, or followers of Peter 
Walkdus of Lyons, and the natives of the Vaud. 
‘Thus Walter Mapes, who was himself present at the 
Lateran Council of 1179, tells how certain Walden- 
ses fibrin domine pape presentaverunt lingua 
conseriplum Gadliea in quo textus et glossa psaltere 
plurunorumgue lequs utriusque librorum contune- 
batur, Again, Stephen of Bourbon, writing soon 
after 1225, says that a man named Waldus, a 
nitive of Lyons, arranged with two priests to 
tianslate the Gospels for him, and that besides 
this they also translated ‘several books of the 
Pible’ Again, a Ball of Innocent w1., dated 12th 
July 1199, refers to the translation into French of 
the Gospels, St. Paul, the Psalter, the morata on 
Job, and other books, and bids the bishop and 
Chapter of Metz make inquiries about them. The 
moratia Leroux de Lincy edited with the Books 
of Kings from a late 12th cent. MS (Bibl Nat. fr. 
24764) in a dialeet whieh he thought to be Bur- 
gundian, but whieh P. Meyer says belongs to the 
nelylbouthood of Litge. The MSS connected 
with Provence and Vaud have been made the 
subject of two monographs by Berger m Homanta, 
xvili, 353 f1. and xix. 001 ‘The MSS themselves 
belong to a later date than the references Just 
mentioned, but probably the version goes back 
to the religious movements in the 12th and early 
13th centuries—movements of which an important 
feature wasa study of the Bible ; and the text they 
contain has close aflinities with one which cireu- 
lated in the districts mentioned, in the 13th cen- 
tury. Amongst the Latin MSS of the ible we find 
& group with a peculiar mixed text, quite local 
in its distribution, containing only the NT, and 
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marked by curious divisions of the text. Thes 
‘present a recension quite peculiar, which cannot 
be confounded with any other fannuly of text, and 
which can coutidently be called Languedoc.’ Τί 
is unpottant fo remember that these Latin MSS 
belong to the beginning of the 13th century. Now, 
the earliest of the Provencal MSS is in the library 
at Lyons, and is dated by P. Meyer in’ the third 
quarter of the 13th century. Phin translation is 
based on the local Latin text just mentioned (as in 
the long interpolation found in a few Latin MSS at 
Mt 20%"), and thata clossed teatin which the Latin 
was written above the Provencal. Another Pro- 
vencal MS (Bibl. Nat) MS fr. 2125) is not earlier 
than the beginning of the I4th cent., and Meyer 
regaids the version as not much older, whale its 
lingmistie peenliarities mdieate ap vein in the 
south or south east of Provence | The translation 
is more free than that found in the Lyons MS, but 
is not independent of that MS, with which itagrees 
in some nnsreadings or pnasrenderipgs of the Latin. 
The two MSS ecalnbit ‘the greatest: differences, 
and stihkiny resemblances.” Thus, in St. Mark 
the texts difler widely, in St. John the resem- 
Dlances and dillerenees are both great; on the 
other and, in the epistle of St. James and thoce 
of St. Paul the text seem: to be the same. A 
third MS (Bibl Nat MS 7: 6261) of the Provencal 
belones to the lath conutury. The version is ‘fee, 
often rdnidved, sometinses paraphrased or accom. 
panied by glosses 7 "Phe Latin text on which the 
transtation pests τα € tliat which wasin use through- 
out France fiom the 9th fo the middle of the 13th 
cent., apd there is hiodsy any (race of the Joval 
Languedoe readings already mentioned. Thee 
ae other madi ations that the translation is earlier 
than the end, and perhaps than the middle, of the 
Sth century. Tn ftomenia, Ἀν ταν 450, Meyer men- 
tions another fragment of the Pith eent. contaming 
the same tiunshiuion, on the whole, as that found 
in the VMS just mentioned —a translation inde- 
pendent of that im the fist two MSS, and bearing 
maths of baving its} oem amone the seet of the 
Cathary Another Provencal MS of the 15th cent. 
(Bibl, Nat MS /2 2126) contams the lostorical 
houks of the OT [Phas translation was made not 
from the Latin, but from the Freneh. Berger thus 
suns up {με μεῖς SEX. 559 801) the history of the 
Provencal Dible “Phe tist Provencal translation 
comes fous tom Limoges Tt consists of five 
chapters of St. doh. ‘Phe MS wioeh contains it 
Was coped in the ith cent, perhaps im the Abbey 
of Sti. Martial ‘There is no yeason to think that 
it ina dragment of a more complete translation, for 
itis a diturgieal section About one hundred yerrs 
after, in the south of Laneuedoc. and very probably 
in the department of Aude, an mteilinenr version 
of the NP was made over the teat then used in 
that. district. Tus version, preserved) for us in 
the Lyons MS, was the oflieid translation of the 
Catha, and undoubtedly everemsed a preat influ- 
ence In the south. ΠῚ as dithenlt to beheve that 
the Vand version and the second Provencal version 
(MS /r. 2125) have not been, to some extent, influ- 
eneed by it... . Finally in the lth eent., beyond 
a doubt, the Provencal Doble was completed “by a 
transition of the historical books of the OP, ἦς 
This new sacred history was not derived fiom the 
Latin, but from a Freneh compilation, a composite 
work due to several translators.’ 

3. Another group of MSS contains a text cer- 
tainly used by the mhabitants of the Vand, but 
there is nothing at all to prove that the translation 
was their work. Five of these MSS have beer 
earefally examined by Berger ‘Phe oldest is tie 
Carpentias MS, No. 22, 1m the Municipal Library, 
Which dates from the Lith cent., and contains, 
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MS closely allied to the preceding is a Dublin 
MS, dated 1522, which ‘would seem to be w re- 
production of the MS of Carpentras,’ only that 
It contains eight chapters of Ecclesiasticus not 
found in the latter. ‘wo other MSS, one at 
Grenoble and another at Cambridge, are cloxely 
related. The first is particularly interesting 
because of a liturgical point, implying a con- 
nexion with Bohemia; and both have a curious 
translation of the latter part of the Acts derived 
from an Italian version. The last’ MS of this 
family, at Zurich, belongs to the 16th cent., and 
has beeu Influenced by the text of rasmus. 

Of the relation of this group to the Prevengal, 
Berger writes (Jiomania, xviii. 405) that ‘1t is not 
possible to give a decided answer. There ae in- 
numerable diflerences of all kinds between the two 
famihes, and the most important perhaps is that 
them Latin text. is not absolutely the game. . 
It is not impossible that the relation of the Vand 
and Proveneal texts may be thus explained After 
the fist edition [t.¢. of the Provencal teat], repre- 
sented by the Lyons MS, a redaction of the inter- 
hnear Provencal text might have been made into 
more modern language, and one which the trans- 
lator beheved to be more in accord with the Latin. 
Into Glis work variunts of every kind, even of the 
Latin teat, might have found their way.’ 

Uf the OT, the only part which has found a place 
in these MSS is that wluch ineludes the Sapiential 
books, and that probably has a different origin 
fiom the NT. The version is based on the Latin, 
corresponding canetly with the revision made at 

fans at the beginning of the 18th cent., and ‘con- 
tins none of the peculiarities of the southem texts 
of the end of the I8th cent, of which the Vaud 
NT seems to be the translation.’ 

4. AH these translations with which we have se 
far heen engaced were local and partial: but the 
supe century which gave buth to the translations 
ot Provence and Vaud alsu saw the onein of the 
first complete French Bible. This dates from seme 
time after the year 1226, the Gime to which Roger 
Bacon assigns the Pars revision of the Vulgate, 
the chapter divisions of which (as found in MSS 
Dibl. Nat. dat. 15185, 154167) are adopted by the 
Freneh Bible. An inferior date is fixed by the 
second Dominican revision of the Vulgate made by 
Hugh of St. Cher about 1250 0 The limits of time 
within which this complete laench Bible was made 
are therefore fixed pretty narrowly. The trans- 
lation was made at Paris ‘by several translators 
working under the same guidance and using several 
Latin MSS, of Which the chiel was a copy of the 
Dible, corrected by the University.” The character 
of the translations varies widely in the different 
parts of the Bible. Some bovks, for example 
Genesis, are glossed thoughont ; m the rest of the 
Pentateuch there are no glosses, in other books 
there are few. The translation also varies very 
much in merit in respect of style and accuracy. 
There are many resemblances between the Gospels 
and the Prophets | The translation of the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles is poor; on the other hand, that 
of St. Paul’s Epistles, especially the Eyistle to the 
Romans, is very good. Some MSS ive two ver- 
sions of the Epistle to Titus. All these things indi- 
vate Chat the work was not that of one translator, 
but. of many. 

Of the entue Bible we have only one perfect 
MS (Bibl. Nat. fr. 6 and 7), which dates from the 
end of the Hth eentury. Another MS in the same 
lulnary (fr 5090) is a good deal older, dating trom 
about [250; but several books are not found in it, 
and 36 1 mutilated at the beginning and end, tor 
it begins with Gn ¥ and ends with 1 P 2. Of 
the first part of the Bible we have three MSS of 


besides the N'I', the Sapiential books. Auother | the 18th and 14th cents., viz. Arsenal MS 5056, 
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Brit. Mus. Harleian 616, and Cambridge MS Ee. 
3, 62. Of the second part of the Bible we have 
very many MSS.) Amongst the oldest and most 
unportant of these, all ot them belongmg to the 
183th cent., are Mazarin 684, Bibl. Nat. Jr. 398, 
Srussels MS A. 211, Bibl. Nat. fr. 12581. It is not, 
however, easy to distinguish between MSS of the 
second part of the French Bible and MSS of the 
second volume, the so-called Buble Hi storvale (which 
incorporated bodily the Bible text), unless the 
MSS are older than the date of the Bible Haes- 
torinle, Tins work was a tianslation into French 
of the Historia Srholastica, composed by Peter 
Comestor about 1179. Tt was a résume of Bible 
history, incorporating many legends and a good 
deal of secular history. The French translation, 
or edition, was made by Guiars des Moulins, of 
Aue, in the N.E. of France, at the end of the 13th 
cent. He dealt very freely with the original, 
sometimes abridging, sometimes inserting, extracts 
of Bible text. The Bible Historiale Completée— 
of whieh the oldest MS (A.p. 1312) is Brit. Mus. 1. 
A. xx.—is the name given to Guiars’ work when 
accompanied by « translation of the actual text of 
the Bible. The smallest copies do ποὺ contain the 
teat of Chron., Ezra, Neh., Job. Seme add Job, 
while the so-called Grandes Bibles Historiles give 
the complete text of Chron., Ezra, and Nehenuah, 
The popularity rapidly attained by the work of 
Guiars Ve Monlins secured a wide circulation for 
the French translation of the Bible of which it 
incorporated so much, 

h& In the Ith cent. there are only three trans- 
lations which require to be uoticed— 

(a) The first is an Anglo-Norman version made 
in England, which never had any influence in 
Krance. The earliest Me (Bibl. Nat. fr. 1) ends 
with He 13, and belongs to the tiurst half of the 
I4th century. A second MS (Grit. Mus. i. ©. 1. 
dates trom the loth cent., and contains trom 
Cienesis to Tobit. The translation 19 not a good 
one. 

(6) The second translation belonging to this 
period is the so-called Bible of hing John, at whose 
comnnind the work was begun by John of Sy in the 
diecese of Lheims. If 1s found ina MS (Bibl. Nat. 
fr. 15397) of the year 1355. Berger describes it as 
an Sexcellent revision of the Anglo-Norman Bible,’ 
giving a text independent of the [8th cent. trans- 
lation. 

(c) Thidly, we have to notice the incomplete ver- 
sion made by Raoul de Presles. ‘This is the Ὁ Bible 
of Charles νι, a revised text of which, containing 
the whole OT, is found in MS Bibl. Nat. fr. 15s, a 
Mth cent MS. 

G. The 1dth cent. is “the age of MSS retouched, 
and of the beginning of printed texts ? The earliest 
punted text is that which appenred in’ Lyons im 
1477 or 1478 with the names of Jullien Macho and 
Peter Τα σοῦ as editors, It reproduces the text of 
the 13th cent. Bible, but is an edition of no im- 
portance. Much more inportant is the edition 
printed hy Verard (with no date on the title-pase), 
al dates variously given as 1487 and 1496. This 
contains a text very much like that in MS /r. 159, 
and embodies a revision made by John de Rely, 
confessor of Charles VIL 

7. With the beginning of the 16th cent. we come 
to the important wok of le Fevre d'Etaples, 
which appeared between 1523 and 1680. The NT 
was published hy Simon de Colines at Paris in 
1523, and often reprinted later. The completed 
Bible appeared at Antwerp in 1530. The OT is 
largely a new translation from the Vulgate, and 
the glosses of the Bible Historiale for the most. part 
disappear irom the French Bible tor the first time, 


But, save where J. de Rely had given the para- 
phrase of the Bible LHistoriale, and not the Bible 
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text, le Févre only ‘revised’ his predecessor's 
work, comparing it with the Latin. The transla. 
tiou i described as Spamdully liter,’ but the 
marginal notes with which wo was accompanied 
were thoucht to savour of Protestantism, and in 
1646 the book was put on the Index, and man 
copies were destroyed. A tew years later a revl- 
sion of the Antwerp Bible was undertaken by two 
Lonvain dives in the interests of Roman Catho- 
licism, and appened in 1550.) Very few changes 
from le Févre's version were made, but the trans- 
lation was authorized and frequently revised (in 
1605, 1621, 1647) and reprinted. 

8. ‘The translation of Olivetan of Noyon in Pieardy 
marks an epoch in the history ot the French Bible. 
This, the fist French Protestant version, was pub- 
lished in 1435 at Serriéres near fo Nenfehatel, and 
is sometimes called the bible of Serriéres. It was 
frequently republished with numerons revisions in 
the suecessive editions. The work of Olivetan has 
been the subject of several articles by Reuss m the 
Reeue de Throloqre (reries ui. vols. 3 and 4), in 
which his relation te preceding workers is carefully 
examined in detail, Lhis chiet contiibution was in 
the translation of the OT. ‘Tlus is, according to 
the estimate of Iteuss, not only a work of erudition 
and merit, but. a real chef @wurre. He had the 
Antwerp Bible betore him, but generally the 
changes are so numerous that it would be hard to 

rove his use of it. There is no doubt that we 
have in the OT a new tianslation m= which he 
sought faithtully to reproduce the o1iginal ΟΠ 
assetta that Olivetan had little or no Greek or 
Hebrew knowledge, and Peétavel that he was 
really dependent on Pagninus’ Latin version of 
the Hebrews; but Gaaf says his marginal notes 
show that he does not follow Pagninuy slavishly, 
but. Imnself consulted and studied the Hebrew. 
In the Patter, Olivetan translated from the 
Yebrew, whereas le levre’s version, in the 
Antwerp Bible, was based, Ἰνὼ nearly all the 
medieval french Psalters, on the Galliecan Psalter 
of Jerome, which, as we have seen, represented a 
ffexaplu text. In the Apocrypha (evue de Théo- 
doger, ἴθ. 4 11) he did not) himself make a new 
translation, but ‘contined himself to reproducing, 
with very slight and superficial corrections, the 
transition prmted at Antwerp? The marginal 
notes show the amount of work he himselt did, 
sometimes explainimny the Helnew, in other places 
snbstituting one Krench word for another. ‘These 
notes show that the Gaieck has been used in some 
‘ases, While elsewhere it has been quite neglected. 
The N’Cis substantially the same as that printed 
in the 1683 edition ot le Vevre, but there are 
changes probably due to the use of the fourth 
edition of Erasmus (1527), in whieh the Greek teat, 
a Latin translation οἱ i, and the Vulgate are 
placed side by side. That he has carefully used 
the Greek is seen hy the care with which he marks 
the words in Je Févre’s version whieh are not im 
the Greek. ‘These he punts in small type. Reuss 
regards las work, judged by the standard of that 
time, as indicating an ‘erudition really prodigious ἢ 
Tt has been otten asserted that Calvin collaborated 
with Olivetan in this work, but there is ne proof 
of any assoaation with Olivetan in the o1ginal 
translation, or in any revision betore 1545. Before 
this latter date many editions had appeared, - 
including wn anonymous one under the name of 
Belisem de Belimakom (¢¢. (no name from no- 
where’),—and many changes had been made. 

The first really important seviston was that pub- 
lished at Genevain loss, ἡ πο checked fora while 
the changes which had becu introduced from time 
to time into Olivetat’s veraon, and vis important 
not because of the changes made by the Geneva 
revisers, but because the edition became official, 
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Of the Geneva translation there were very many 
editions in the 17th and 18th cents. whieh: had a 
wide eheulation. The work of Martin (ΝῚ τῇ 
1696, Dible in’ 1707) and Roques’ revision of 1b 
(1736) are comparatively unimportant, 

A more complete and important revision of 
Qlivetan’s work was carried out by Osterwald, 
who pubhshed a Bible at Amsterdam in 1724. 
This was followed in 1744 by a much more 
thorough revision, which regarded mainly the 
French idioin and the exegetical views of the time. 
It is clearer than Martin, and bears the marks of 
careful work, but as a translation is heavy m 
style. Another Geneva edition of some import- 
ance appeared in 1802-1805, and im 1822 a revised 
edition of Osterwald was published by the Bible 
Societies of Lausanne and Neufchatel, wluch in 
turn was revised more than once later. In 1834 a 
committee was formed at. Paris to make a good 
translation, and they proposed ‘to combine Martin 
and Osterwald, heeping the exnetuess of the one 
and the clearness of the other’ As a result, a 
Ν was published in 1842 at the expense of the 
S.P.C.K., and this was followed by the ΟἿ in 
1849. But. the Bible of Osterwald was still the 
most popular, and fecling was so strong that in 
1863 a disruption of the Bible Societies in France 
was the result, the majonty wishing to enculate 
other texts, while a mino.ity Was anxious to adhere 
to Osterwald., 

9. Leaving, at this pomt, the history of Olivetan’s 
version, we must fo back chronologically to mien- 
tion the Preneh translation made by Castalon of 
Geneva, on wlich he had been at work since 1544, 
and which he published in Ἰδοῦ, This translation 
was made, not trom his Latin version published in 
1651, but from the Hebrew and Greek. Us ehiet 
aim was to produce a work intelligible to the 
common people; and to efleet his object he did 
not hesitate, 41 necessary, to com a word. The 
style is buef, nervous, and often eflective, bat 
the expressions chosen are sometimes undirenitied. 
While its Ianguage was strongly censured by some 
when it appeared, as by Henry Stephen and the 
Genevan professors, it has been more hichly valued 
by Inter Protestants as ‘the fast translation truly 
French and truly modern.’ 

10. 10 a8 not. necessary to delay over the many 
Catholic versions of the 17th cent , connected with 
the names of Corbin (1643), Marolles (1619, ete ), 
Amelote (1666), Douhours (1697), which were all 
based, more Οἱ Jess, on the Vulgate, and are chiefly 
interesting as showmyg the eaxistence of a need 
among the French Catholes. 

The only one of Jasting importance is the work 
of the Port Royalists, which 1 associuted with the 
munes of Antony and Louw Isaac le Maistre. 
The last named is better hnown as de Sacy. The 
translation of the NT from the Vulgate was begun 
by Antony 16 Maistre before 1657, and revised 
and completed by Lonis le Maistre, who used the 
original Greek, The whole was revised by Arnauld 
and others, with the help of the ancient. Versions 
and Patiistie commentaries. The translation was 
finally authorized, and the NT appeared at Mons 
in 1667. The OT translation was the work of de 
Sacy Jumeself during his impusonment am the 
Bastille; but the publication was authonzed only 
if notes were added to the translation. This was 
dove, and the result was that the publication 
begun in 1672 was only completed in 30 volumes, 
the Jast of Which appeared in 1605. * The transla 
tion made from the Vilpute is not always literal 
enough: ib pays more attention to cleamess aud 
elegance than to faithfulness. Ot all the French 
versions, iL is the purest from the point of view of 
the language, and the best written.’ It has been 
often reprinted with and without notes, and duing 
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the last century it was circulated even by the 
Dible Socicties. 

1! Numberless translations of the whole or part 
of the Bible have been published both by Roman 
Cathohes and Protestants during the last century, 
which need not detain us. It is only necessar 
in conclusion to notice the translation of the Ν'. 
published by Oltramare in 1872 and that of the 
Q'T by Segond in 1874, These were combined in 
an edition published by the French Bible Society 
in 1s8Z. Segond coniplobed his translation of the 
whole Bible by publishing a ΝῚ in 1880, which, 
though not so good as Oltramare’s version of the 
NT, has been circulated widely by the English 
and French Bible Societies. In 1900 the French 
Bible Society again published the OT of Segond, 
aud the NT version of Olttamare. 

Literatourk.—s. Verger, La Bible Franyawe aw moyen age, 
Paris, 1881, ‘Les Bibles Proveneals,’ ete., 1n diomania, vols. 
xsi and xix; E  Mangenot, art ‘Francaises Versions de la 
ble’ an Vagouroun’s Deeleonnaere de la Bible: le Long, 
Libhotheca Sacra, EK Reuss, numerous articles in the Strass- 


hurg Reoue de Théeologe ; Douen, Llisterre de la Socréte Bub- 
ligue Protestante; Herzog, Rie 3 in. 127 tt. 


1 ITALIAN VERSIONS ---]. None of the MSS of 
the Italian Bible which have survived probably 
belong to an earlier date than the 14th cent.; but 
the evidence they aflord as to the text from which 
they are derived enables us to refer the origin 
of the translation to the middle or second half of 
the preceding century. It is not likely that the 
whole Bible wis translated as carly as this. That 
partis earlier than the Lith cent. 15. clear from the 
differences between the text of the Italian version 
aud the Latin tests of the 14 and 15th cents., 
aud its frequent agreement (6.0. at Ex 3°, Nu 3”) 
with the peculiar local readings of earlier Latin 
MSs cireulating in Northern Italy. An early date 
is also indicated by other evidence furnished by 
some of the MSS. Thus the order of the books, 
and the divisions of the text tound in two Paris 
MSS, and another at Siena, agree with those of 
Latin MSS prior to the [3th century. Other facts 
preelude the obvious sugyestion that the resem- 
blance is due to the use of the early Latin MSS 
by a Lith cent. translator. The beginnings of the 
version are te be traced to the ‘religious and 
literary influence of France,’ and it has many 
points in common with the early French MSS, 
more particularly those connected with Provence 
and the valleys of the Vaud. These resemblances 
ocent throughout the whole Bible. Thus the 
Itahan Psalter is in close agieement. with one 
of the earliest French Psilters. Of the Gospels, 
again, Μ, Berger writes: ‘The Italian Gospels 
stand in so close a relationship to the diflerent Pro- 
vencal texts that we have to look to each of them 
in turn for paallels to the peculimities of our 
version.” * The Piovencal text to which the 
Italian is related 1s an carly form of that text. 
The same is true cf the rest of the Italian version 
of the NT, but there are indications that 1t 
belongs to a somewhat later date. One of the 
τοῦδ, striking Wustiations of the relationship 
between the Lahan and Provencal texts ig toe 
be found m Jn 1', where ‘In the beginning was 
the Word’ is rendered by the Halian version In 
the beginning was the Sou of (τοι. This is found 
also in Provencal MSS, and other versions con- 
nected with them. Another parallel between the 
Itahan and Provencal is found in the famous 
passage 1 Jn 57°. 

Probably in Italy, as elsewhere, only single 
nooks, or sections of the Bible were first trans- 
lated ; and those the books most in use fur devo- 

* Romania, xxiu. 386. In this article the late M. Berger 


gives a very vareful account of the early Italian Lible, and 
many facts bave bccn taken from it. 
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tional purposes, or for edification, such as the 
(iospels, the Psalms, and the Sapiential books of 
the OT, and more particularly the Book of Pro- 
verbs, Thus the earliest MS of the version which 
is assiened doubtfully to the 13th cent., a MS in 
the library of St. Mark at Venice (CI. i. ital. 80), 
is a translation only of the Gospels and Epistles of 
the Sundays according to the Roman year. Other 
MSS of the Gospels consist of extracts, making a 
harmony of the Four Gospels, beginning some- 
times with one, sometimes with another, this 
harmony being often paraphrastic. Others give 
a complete text of the Gospels; and of these com- 
plete MSS Berger cnumerates six of the l4th and 
15th centuries. 

2. To those parts of the Bible which have been 
mentioned, translations of the rest were subse- 
quently added, the OT being for the most part the 
latest to be dealt with. The completion of the 
translation was probably the work of the Domini- 
cans of the Mth cent.; but complete Bibles, owing 
to their expense, were rare. As elsewhere, the 
historical hooks of the OT were at first para- 
phrased rather than translated, on the plan of the 
Historva Scholastira or the French Bible Historiale, 
modelled on αὖ. In this form we find a good deal 
of the O'P ina Siena MS (1 v. 5) of the 14th cen- 
tury. Another Siena MS (I, iii. 4) is ‘our best MS’ 
of the O'T, the whole of which αὖ contains. ‘This 
last MS dates fiom the 14th or 15th cent., and 
is interesting for the old order in which the books 
of the Bible are found, and the old system of divi- 
sions of the text. Other noteworthy MSS are two 
belonging to the Riccardi Library in Florence, one 
of which (MS 1250) is a Loth cent. MS of the whole 
NT; the other (MS 1252) is a Il4th cent. MS of 
the second half of the Bible from Ecclesiasticus 
to Revelation. The first half of the Bible, Genesis 
to Ps 14, is found in a Laurentian MS (Ashb. 1109) 
of the year 1466; while a Paris MS (fad. 3 and 4) 
ot the year 1472 contains the second and third 
volumes of a Bible, beginning with Ezra, The 
only complete MS of the whole Bible which has 
come down to us is also in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris (MS, fed. Land ἢ). This dates 
trom the end of the 15th cent., and with the other 
Paris MS came from the library of the kings of 
ee and uo doubt represents ἃ version made 
there. 

3. ‘The MSS, in which the version is contained 
either wholly or in part, have many of them been 
earefully examined with a view to the evidence 
which tes atlord in regard to its general character 
and history. This may be summarized as follows. 
The languave is, as a rule, the Tuscan dialect as 
spoken at Florence in the 14th cent.; but in some 
cases, é.g. in the Psalter contained in the St. Mark 
MS, ἐπί, 57, the influence of the Venetian dialect 
is evident, and the MS of the Gospels (MS, itad. 
1. 3) in the same hbrary isin pwe Venetian. The 
text found in both these MSS, as might be ex- 
pected, represents a different underlying text from 
that faa in the majority of MSS. 

In the Pentatench the MSS as a rule present 
one and the same version; but one MS (Riceard. 
1655), containing Genesis only, preserves a text 
quite different from that of the other MSS, such 
as Siena MS, F. iii. 4. In the historical hooks we 
have two versions—one more incorrect, abounding 
in glosses and paraphrase, and therefore probably 
the earlier, found in the Sienna MS (I. v. δ); the 
other more literal and exact (Siena MS, Εἰ, iii. 4, 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. ifal. 3). In the Psalter we find 
many variants in the comparatively large number 
of MSS, but these ‘eally represent only one 
original version. In the Book of Proverbs, one 
of the earliest books to be translated, there are 
almost as many versions as there are MSS. Of 
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the Book of Judith there are two versions---the 


one free, the other liteinl. For the rest of the 
OT, though there are many variants, yet these do 
not indicate more than one translation. 

Passing to the NT, we find that most of the 
MSS of the Gospels go hack to one and the same 
version. An exception must be made im respect of 
the Venetian text (Mare. Mh, aad. i. 3) already 
mentioned, which stands alone. The MSS of the 
Acts vary in the glosses which they insert; and 
Minocchi traces three redactions of the version, 
but these are not independent. The translator’s 
name is given in a proloyne found in some MSS 
as Domenico Cavalea, a Dominican of Pisa, who 
died in 1342. A curions fact mentioned by Berver 
(Ae. pp. 391, 392) is that this version has been used 
in two MSS connected with the Vaud, and is the 
source of an otherwise untraced rendering of Ac 16 
onwards, found in those MSS. Phe process of 
[talian indebtedness to Fiance has here been 
reversed. In St. Paul's Epistles there is only one 
version, though it has passed through more than 
one redaction. The version found in’ Riceard. 
1252 seems at first sight to be Independent ; but 
there are expressions, which it has in common 
with other MSS, which point the other way. In 
the Catholic Epistles we find, as elsewhere, two 
translations— the one imeorrect and glossed, the 
other literal. Most MSS of the Apocalypse con- 
tain the same text, but one (Riceard. 1349) is quite 
independent, and is related to the Provencal texts. 
The most striking and suflicient proof of this 15 
the rendering of the words ‘one hhe unto the son 
of Man’ by ‘one ike the son of the Virginy a 
rendering found in several versions connected with 
the south of France. 

In reguid to the text of the version, Berger 
(.c. p. 417) sums up as follows: ‘We cannot 
aflirm that u. was translated entire by one single 
person, or by the same group of translators, 2... 
As for the NT, it appears to have come entirely 
from one pen, and that the pen of a man who 
knew the Provencal language perfectly, and who 
had the Provencal Testament under his cye or in 
his memory. Many readings of the Latin which 
the translator adopts are those which were current 
at the beginning of the [8th cent. in Languedoc. 
Sometimes the Halian text ix not a translation 
of the Latin text, but of the Provencal or Vaud 
version.” 

4° The name of one translator, Cavalen, has 
been ahbeady mentioned, but probably all he did 
was to revise an older text resembling those of 
southern France. Another name connected with 
the old [talian version as a translator is that of 
John of Tavelli, born in 1386, and afterwards bishop 
of Ferrara, who is said to have translated the 
version printed at Vemiee. An old Life of lim 
asctibes a translation to him, but is indefinite as 
to the extent of the supposed translation ; and the 
statement as to the Venice edition is disproved 
by the fact that the printed version is contained 
in H4th cent. MSS, while John of ‘Tavellt was then 
tov young to have done the work aserbed to him. 
The early versions have also been assigned to 
James of Voragine, Passavanti, and others. Pas- 
savanti is himself excluded by the way in which 
he speaks of the versions which existed in his 
time, and the mention of his and other names is 
piobably due to the wish to assign the version to 
persons well known in connexion with the forma- 
tion of early Itahan prose. 

5. Of course, in connexion with the Reformation 
movement, several translations cme into exist- 
ence. The earhest is associated with the name of 
A. Brucioli, one of those who championed F'loren- 
tine liberty, and suffered for so doing, His trans- 
lation was begun in 1528, and the NT was first 
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pupae by Giunti at Venice in 1530. 
¢ 


Nlowed by the Psalms in 153], and the whole | 


Bible in 1632. This complete translation (and 
also translations of the separate books) was fre- 
quently reprinted. Qn his title-page Brucioh 
claims that the version was made from the 
Helnmew and the Greek. We probably knew 
ΠΡ τ but Simon has proved that no great. 
knowledge of Hebrew is shown, and the author 
very probably relied on Pagninus’ Latin version 
foo the OT, and that of Krasmus for the ΝῊ, 
His commentaries betray Protestant ideas, and 
his work was condemned and put on Paul Iv’s 
Index of 1559, and after this it practically ceased 
to be repinted. Tn 1538 a Dominican of some 
repute, named Manmochino, issued a translation 
which was in reality only a redaction of Brucioli’s 
work, bringiny if} more inte conformity with the 
Vuleate. The 6th cent. produced many other 
translations of separate books, with and without 
commentaries, but none are of any special interest 

6. The most important translation, which Is still 
the oflicial Bible of Itahan Jrotestants, cnculated 
by the Britash and Foreign Bible Society, is that, 
of J. Diodati, whe was born at Lyeea m 1570, 
and died in 1010. Diodati was a very good seholar, 
and when only twenty one was appomnted by Beza 
wrofessor of Helrew at Geneva. His work is 
ieee ibed as remarkable from the point of view of 
literatare and of soentific accuracy. As adule he 
keeps close to the Vulgate, except. in the Psalter, 
where the Vuleate follows the LXX. Δ edi- 
tion of the whole Bible was published at Geneva 
in 1607. The NT owas published separately at 
Geneva in (GeS and at Amsterdam τὰ 1605. An 
edition with commentaries appeared in 1641. A 
earetully revised edition was published by the 
London δε jor Promoting Chrestian Knowledge 
in [52] 

ἡ. OF Cathohe translations there were fewer in 
this country than elsewhere. The prohibition, by 
Pope Pius αν in 1564, of the reading of the Bible in 
the vulea, tongue was not removed till 1757, when 
Reneditet XIV cave a qualified permission, and so 
for two centuries the Catholics had no need of 
a translation The only one which need be men- 
tioned is that of Martin, archbishop of Florence, 
mablished in 1776 at Thrin, aud cirenlated by the 
Veitch and Foreign Dable Society in editions of 
the NP (1515) and of the OT (1821). 

8. In conelusion, if 1s necessary te speak briefly 
of the earliest. editions of the Πα πὰ bible. One 
of these was printed by Wendelin αἱ Venice m 
August 1171, and hears on tts title-page as the 
name of the translator Nicolodi Matherbr Berger 
says of ib that ‘the text in general diflers much 
from that of the MSS’; but itas really not a new 
translation, but the old version with alew changes, 
chiefly dideetical, from the Tuscan of the MSS 
to Venetian. Of the frequent Inter editions of 
Malheihi’s translation, one — that of 1490 —js 
noteworthy if, as Corini says, the designs for its 
ornamentation were the work of Bellini and Bot- 
(οι. Another edition, which followed mmedi- 
ately in October of the same year, is that. published 
by Jenson, the text of which was based partly on 
that. of the MSS, partly, asim the ΝῚ and Psalter, 
on that of Mather bi's edition. The explanation of 
this is that the printing was beeun simultanconsty 
at different points. Berger says of it, (dc. p. 364) 
that it is ‘faithtul to the MSs, and those as a rule 
the best’; but the value of the edition is enormously 
depreciated by the fact of its being in large 
Measure a reproduction of Malherbi’s work. 10 
had become a bibhoyraphical rarity, for it} was 
hot in great demand, and was reprinted with a 
valuable itioduction by Negioni in 1882-1887 in 
ten volumes, 
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This was | Lireraitre ~—S. Berger, ‘La Bible Italienne au moyen age’ 


in Romande, 1594, p Jo8 ff. (with bibhography, and hist of MSS 
appended), S Minocetu, art ‘Ttahennes Versions de Ia Bible’ 
in Vigourour'’s Diet, de la Bible; Nevrom, La Bibbia volqare ; 
Carini, Le Versioni della Bibbia in vulyare udaivano ; le Long, 
Biblrotheea Sacra. 


iii, SPANISH VERSIONS.—1. The history of the 
Bible in Spain begins with Priscillian and Lucinius 
of Betica, the correspondent of Jerome (Zpp. xxi. 
and Ixxv.); and four centuries Jater the school of 
sicred paleography at Seville and afterwards at 
Toledo, from which came the Codex oletanus and 
Codex Cavensis, might well detain us. The im- 
portance Of the Visigothic text of the Vulgate, 
and the influence of Theodulf and the Latin 
Bible of Spain beyond the border of that country, 
are other Interesting subjects closely connected 
with the Spanish Bible. 

2. But our immediate object is to trace the his- 
tory of the Bible in the Spanish language. ‘To this 
there is no allusion before the 18th cent., when 
John 1, king of Arragon, passed a royal decree in 
1233 at ‘Tarragona, that no one, clergy or laity, 
was to keep in his house any translation into the 
vulgar tongue of the OT or NT. This prohibition 
implies the existence of such a translation. A 
few years later, however, the reizn of Alphonse X., 
surnamed ‘the Wise’ (1252 1284), marks a period 
of literary activity, espeqally in regaid to the 
translation of ancient writings into Spanish. 
Among other works he is said to have ordered 
n translation of Jerome’s text of the Bible. One 
of the most important productions of this reign 
was the commencement, at any rate, of a Historia 
General very similar in character to the Juble 
Flistoriale (sec above, p. 405"), but in its original 
form probably more general, and containing less 
of the Bible text than the French work. The 
flistoria was divided into five parts, the first of 
which corresponded roughly to the Ventatench ; 
the second covered from the death of Moses to the 
death of David; the third the Psalter, Sapiential 
hooks, and some of the Prophets; of the fourth we 
do not hnow the contents; the fifth contained some 
of the Prophets, the Apocryphal books, and a large 
part of the NT. It is probable that the first two 
parts alone go back to the time of Alphonse x., 
and that in Spam, as elsewhere, the earliest form 
of the composition had comparatively litile of the 
actual text of the Bible, though a guod deal of it 
was paraphrased. Of this work we have many 
MSS of the 14th and 15th cents., some with, some 
without, the text of the Bible. It is impos- 
sible, howeven, to define precisely the date and 
origin of the Dible text contained in the work, 
the later MSS of which in Spain as in France no 
doubt gradually sncorpataledl minore and more of 
the ipsissvma verba of the Bible. Comparatively 
little, if any, can be assivned to the date of 
Alphonse X. 

3. One almost unique feature in the history of 
the Spanish version of the Bible, as compared with 
those made in other countiies, is the large pro- 
portion of ealy translations made from the Hebrew 
tert, the work of Jewish Rabbis. The history 
of these, and of the translations made from the 
Latin, has to be recovered fiom an examination of 
the text of MSS contained in the Esecurial and 
elsewhere, and from such other information as 
these MSS give in the way of prefaces, notes, ete. 
Much has been done in tins direction by Eguren 
in the work mentioned at the end of this section, 
and by Berger in a detailed comparixon of the 
text. of the MSS in two articles in Romania for 
1899, where a full description of ὦ number of MSS 
and a bibliography will be tound. 

Among the important MSS which contain trans- 
lations from the Hebrew may be mentioned two 
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in the Exscurial, I. j. 8 and I. 1. 6. The first. of 
these is a 1th eent. MS, which contains a large 
mrt of the fust half of the Bible, meluding the 
Paulter. This version of the ΠΛ ΤΟΥ is said, in a 
note prefixed to it, to be the work of Herman, a 
German, and to be made from the Hebrew. Now 
aman of this name, known as a tianslator of 
Aristotle, is connected with Toledo about the year 
1240. There is no reason, then, to doubt. that the 
Psalter was translated about that time by Herman. 
He probably used the Pse/t. Heb. of Jerome, and so 
we find selah (in Ps 51[Eng. and Heb. 698) ren- 
dered by ‘always’; but the translation shows an 
independent knowledge of Hebrew, as at [’s 41? and 
411 The second MS mentioned above is assigned 
to the Idth cent., and contains the second half of 
the Bible. The Spanish used is that of the early 
14th cent., and there are many points of resem- 
blance, in respect of the text divisions, summaries, 
etc., between this MS and the Codex Toletanus, 
the Bible of Theodulf, and the Visigvothie text—a 
resemblance which points to an early date for the 
translation. There are valious other MSS con- 
taining versions from the Hebrew, e.g. Eseur. 
Libl. MS 4, and a bilingual (Lat. and Spanish) 
MS beloneing to the Royal Hist. Library at 
Madrid, which beaius with the Mayor Prophets 
and ends with 2 Maccabees. The best: known of 
these translations 1s the so-called Bible of the 
Duke of Alba, the MS of which is now in the 
Liria Palace at Madrid. This is deseribed by 
Berger as an ‘unrivalled monument of Spanish 
art and science,’ fan enterprise untivalled in the 
Middle Ages.” The work was ordered in 1422 by 
Louis de Guzman, master of the order of Calatrava, 
who paid more than £3000 for it. The translation 
was carried ont between 1122 and 1430 by Rabbi 
Moses Arragel (46. ‘the Expert’) of Magueda, 
near Toledo. Tt was not 2 new translation, but a 
revision of older texts. 

Of versions made from the Latin Vulgate may 
be mentioned -(1) the Bible of Quiroga (Eseur. 
MS 4), given by Cardinal Quiropa to Philip 11. 
In this the onder of the books is that: of | the 
Vulvate ; and the Apocryphal books, not in the 
Hebrew, are translated; (2) a transiation made 
for Alphonse v., hing of Arragon (1416-1458). This 
MS contains the books from lroverbs to the 
Apocalypse ; (3) ἃ translation made by Martin de 
Lucena (about 1450) of the Gospels and St. Pauls 
Epistles contamed in Kseur. MS TL, a MS now lost. ; 
(4) a translation (in Eseur. MS 7) of the books from 
Lv 7-2 Kings. 

4. The e:uhest printed edition of any part of the 
Spanish Bible 13 that of the Pentateuch printed 
at Venice in 1497, which was the work of Spanish 
Jews exiled from their native country. By far 
the most important and the best kuown of the 
early Spanish Bibles is the so-called ible of 
Ferrara, which contams the whole OT except 
Lamentations, and was the work of two Portu- 
suese Jews, Duarte Pinel and Jerome de Vargas. 
It is not really a new translation, but only an 
editing of the old revision made with re‘erence 
to the Hebrew. The translation, we are told, 
leaves much to be desired in tespect of elegance 
and correetness, and is offen mexact and full of 
Hebraisms. Some corrections were made in later 
editions, of which there have been very many 
between 1611 and the present αν, published in 
many cases at Amsterdam. Besides the Bible of 
Ferrara, there have been many Jewish versions of 
the whole or parts of the OT: thus Plaine men- 
tions three editions of the Pentatench at Amster- 
dam, six versions of the Psalter (between 1625 and 
1720), a translation of the Song of Songs, of the 
‘First Prophets,’ of the Uagiogapha, and of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
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5. Translations made by Catholies in the 16th, 
170}, and early Usth centuries are comparatively 
unimportant. ‘Phe Couneil of Trent prohibited 
the reading of the Bible im the vulgar tongue, and 
one of the rules of Lhe Inquisition was stringent 
in the same direction. [{ was not till 1757 that 
jenedict XIV. permitted the teading of the Bible 
in the languave of the country under certain con- 
ditions; and fifteen years later, in 1782, the Spanish 
Inquisition gave similar permission. Moreover, in 
the 16th cent. at any rate the bulk of the Catholie 
theology of Spain was written net in Spanish but 
in Latin. Fo. the most part, therefore, the efforts 
of Catholies in regnutd to Bible translation were 
confined to those parts of ib which had a place in 
the Hturgy, and several of these attempts were 
never printed. Of the Gospels, font couqlete or 
partial translations are recorded. The first is a 
translation of the liturgical Gospels and Eqasties 
by Montesno, which was printed al Madi in 
1512; the second is an anonymous transiition of 
the four Gospels, contained in MS Eseur. 1. 7.9, bat 
never printed, which is not dated, but is later than 
the Complutensian Bible of 1514-1517 which αἱ 
uses; the third is a translation by a Benedictine, 
John de Robles, made im 1550 which is found in 
MS Eescur. Hl. ας 4, but was never printed; the last 
ina translation of St. Matthew and St. Luke by 
Sicuenzn. Of the Psalms there were several trans- 
lations, including one by Villa, a Benedictine of 
Montserrat, which was afterwards put on the 
Index; another by Cornelins Snoi, published at 
Amsterdam m= 1553. The Supaential books also 
found many translators, including the famous 
Louis of Léon, an Augustinian who translated the 
Book of Job. There was also a vetsion of the 
Apocalypse by Gregory Lopez, which was published 
after his death. 

6. More important were the Protestant trans 
Jations. The earhesi of these was the version of the 
Psalter by Juan de Valdes, a Lutheran, the MS of 
which is ai Vienna, This was not) published (ill 
1580. ‘Te the same translate: belongs the version 
of Romans and 1 Corinthians, printed at Venice in 
1586 and 1557. The first: published Spanish ΝῊ 
was the wok of Francis of Knzinas, printed at 
Antwerp in 1543, and reprinted many times later. 
Another version, reginded by some as a model of 
Castilian style, was the translation of the N'T from 
the Greek, and the Psalter from the Hebrew, the 
work of Juan Perez of Pineda, who fled to Geneva 
to escape the Inquisition, Phe fist published 
edition of the whole Bible is the [ible ded Oso, 
so called from the bear which appeared as the 
frontispiece. ‘This was the work of Cassiodore de 
πα, a distinguished PWellenist, and ocenpied 
twelve yes. The OT portion was probably little 
more {hau a translation of the Latin version of 
Pagninus. It is regarded as a satistactory taansla- 
tion, and was published at Basle in 1567-1569. The 
edition by Cyprian de Valera (Amsterdam, 1602) 
was practically only a revision ΟἹ the work of 
Cassiodore. 

7. In the period after 1782, when the Inquisition 
revoked the prohibition against reading the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue, a mumber of Catholic traus- 
lations a ea of the Psalms, Saprential books, 
and Gospels. Only two of these Catholic versions 
are important. The fist ix the work of Philip 
Scio, afterwards bishop of Sevovia, and was pub- 
lished at. Valencia in 179] -1793 0 A second edition 
was published at Madrid in 1795-1797. This trans- 
lation is based on the Vulgate, and is on the 
whole ‘correct and elegant, Urough sometimes 
Jacking in clearness and exactness, and more often 
in warmth and life.’ As the fast complete version 
by a Spamish Catholic it was received with enthu- 
slasm, and went through many editions. But the 
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need of a translation based on the Hebrew and Giceh 
bevan to be felt, and in 1807 Charles Iv. ordered 
such a one. This was the work of Felix Torres y 
Amat, afterwards bishop of Astorga, and was 
published 1823-1825. Though very successful and 
often reprinted, it did not supplant the translation 
of Scio, of which numerous editions still appear. 
There are no recent Protestant translations = The 
copies circulated in large numbers by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society are practically only 
reprints of the early Protestant translations of 
[inzinas, Cassiodore de Reina, and Cyprian de 
Valera already mentioned, and of the later Cutho- 
lic versions of Scio and ‘Torres Amat. 

8. Besides the Castilian versions of the Bible of 
which we have hitherto spoken, the translation 
into Catalan, the language of Catalonia, also 
demands attention in connexion with the history 
of the Bible in Spain Both by language and 
by political ties the district. of Catalonia was in 
the early Middle Ages closely connected with 
southern France, and we are not surprised there- 
fore to find a close resemblance between the 
Catalan version and those of Fiance. According 
to Berger (ftomania, xix. 523), the version ὁπ not 
older than the 4th eent., and was made in all 
probability by a native of Catalonia, educated at 
the University of Varis’ {ts dependence on the 
French version is shown by the way in which it 
reprodnees the most characteristic glosses of the 
French ΠΡ]. 

The oldest: VIS of the version is a Marmoutier 
MS of the NT now at Paris (Bibl. Nat. Honds esp. 
486) of the Hth eentury. We have also later MSS 
—(1) Bibl. Nat) Hounds esp. 2-4: (2) Bibl. Nat. Fonds 
esp. ὃ; (3) Brit. Mus. Egerton 1526, all of the 
15th cent., and all containing the same portions of 
the Buble,--which enable us to trace the history of 
the text to some extent. These later MSS_ pre- 
serve the same cveneral text as that contained im 
the Lith eent. MS, but the glosses of the French 
Bible have been removed, The foundation of the 
version is the same-+ the phrases of the ὅθ}. cent. 
MSS from end to end are modelled on those of the 
Mth, and a number of chiaracteristie expressions 
attest (he oligmal identify of the translation.’ Of 
MSS of the Psalter im this language Berger men- 
tions ten, and in them he distinguishes three in- 
dependent versions. One is found in Bibl. Nat. 
Fonds esp. 5, another τὰ contamed in) Babl. Nat. 
Fonds ep. 2 and σοι ον '526, and a third in 
Bibl. Nat. Fonds fr. 2434. The first, like the 
other Catalan Psulters, is based on the Gallican 
Psalter: the second seems to rest on the Hebrew 
Psalter, but this is really not the ease; the third 
represents the most ancient form of the teat, and 
this last. is based ona Freneh version, for all the 
peculiarities of the Catalan teat are explained by 
the French, and several are only explained by 1.’ 
The Sapiential books show evidence of the use of 
Freneh and Latin as bases for translation. In the 
Book of Proverbs both French and Latin influences 
are clear, in Wisdom there is no evidence of French, 
in Sirach the two alternate. There is a similar 
want of uniformity in regard to the Prophets. 
The translation of Isaiah is made fiom the Vul- 
gate, but shows French influence. In Jeremiah, 
Ezeluel, and Daniel there is no trace of such 
influence. Nor is the underlyine Latin text the 
same; for, while Isaiah and Daniel rest on the 
ordinary Paris text of the 13th ecent., there is no 
sign in Jeremiah and Ezekiel of the character:stic 
rendings of that text. Of the Gospels we have 
three Catalan versions—one very inexact and parn- 
phrased, the others literal. Two of these have 
many pomts of resemblance to the Provencal, by 
the help of which they were made, viz. those con- 
tained m the Marmoutier MS and Bibl. Nat. 
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Fonds esp. the third contained in a Baree- 
lona MS does not appear to have anything in 
common with the Provencal text. In regard. to 
St. Paul’s Epistles, there is ‘no doubt but that 
the Catalan Bible of the loth cent. 1s dependent on 
that of the 14th, and the latter on the Bible in 
the language of France’ (/anque dod). The 
Apocalypse was based not. on the French, but on 
the Vulgate; but in the middle of this translation 
made from the Latin we tind reminiscences of the 
French. Berger sums up as tollows in regard. to 
the NP: 1 conelude by saying that the Catalan 
version of the NT was made at the latest in the 
14th cent. in some places fiom a French text, in 
others from a Latin text very similar to those 
in use at Pas. The writer probably incorpor- 
ated into his work an eather translation of the 
Gospels ? 

The names of two translators are met with in 
wittings on this version. The one is Boniface 
Ferner, to whom 154. aseribed the translation printed 
near Valencia in 1477-1478 ; but, while the version 
belongs to the 14th cent., Ferrer lived in the 15th. 
A more important name is that of Sabruguera, 
“ι΄ Dominican of the begining of the Mth century. 
He studied at Paris about the year 1307, and thus 
would agree with the character of the version, as 
indicated by the MSS. Further than this, one 
MS attributes to him a version of the Psalter. 

The only early edition is that just referred to; 
but nothing of if} remains except four pages of one 
copy now m the monastery of Porta (ὉΠ, near 
Valencia. A note on one of these pages preserves 
the name of Ferner as the translator, and tells us 
the translation was made by lum, with the assist- 
ance of other scholars, trom the Latm. During 
last centany, by the eflorts of the Biitish aud 
Yoreign Bible Society, a version of the NT in 
Catalan was made and erreulated, ‘Phe first 
edition was printed m= London m= 1832, and later 
it was reprinted in London and Bareelona. 


[απ -S Berger, ‘Nouvelles recherches sur les Bibles 

Provencaies ot Catalanes’? in Romana, Ov 5054T., ‘Led Bibles 
Castullanes, eto ab xavig S604, S08 TR Gwith a bibliography 
and list of MNS, ete), fenren, Memoria deseviptiva de los 
‘odices nofethles, ete, Madiid, Lobd; Plaine, art‘ Espagnoles 
Versiona de la Bible’ in Vigourous’s πη αι dela Buble, 
Rorrow, Phe Bible un Spain, Mayor, Spaun, Portugal, and the 
Bible. 


iv PORTUGUESE Virstons.--1. A Lith cent. MS 
in the Eseurial (O. jy. 1) contains a Portuguese 
translation of the first part of the dZestoret General 
of Alphonse (see p. 408"), which of course bad a 
Seripture basis. ‘This translation may have been 
made by order of king Denis (1279-1325), the 
grandson of Alphonse, but it does not give the 
literal text of the Bible. In the same century 
we are told that king John 1. (1385-1433) had a 
translation made by distinguished scholars of the 
(ospels, Acts, and St. Paul, but nothing more is 
known of it. His granddiwughter Philippa, who 
died in 14197, is said to have had a translation 
made from French into Portuguese of the Gospels 
and Epistles of the Church year, and the MS of 
such a translation now exists at Lisbon. 

2. A loth cent. cafalogue of the library of king 
LD. Duarte (1433-1438) mentions among the books 
a translation of Genesis, another of the Gospels 
and Acts, another of the Books of Solomon. From 
this we may infer that before the date of his death 
a Portucuese version of these books existed. 

3. In the same century we hear of the compila- 
tion of a Life of Christ preserved in a MS of the 
monastery of Alcobaca; and a paraphrase of the 
Acts, mixed with a good deal of lesend, is found 
in another MS of the same monastery. We also 
know from the writines of D. Manuel of Cenaeulo, 
bishop of Beia from 1770-1802, that twenty years 
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hefore he wrote there was in evistence a para- 
shrastic translation made in the L5th cent. by a 
Porlagnese acquainted with Hebrew. OF this he 
gives a specimen from the heginning of the Book 
of Genesis, which shows that the translation kept 
fairly close to the text of the Bible. There was 
also in a MS of Alcobaca, which has since been 
lost, a less literal translation, or rather summary, 
of OT history. Some extracts of this which have 
been preserved are said to be wiitten in language 
of the I4th cent., more archaic than the passage 
quoted by Cenaculo. 

Most of the statements mentioned here are in- 
capable of being tested by the evidence of MSS 
containing the version, but there is nothing im- 

trobable about them, and they imply that the 
Vorcugness translation dates from the 14th cent., 
that at first only some parts of the Bible were 
translated, and those the parts most likely to be 
in use, and that the translation was made from 
the Spanish and the French, and no doubt also 
from the Latin. 

4, It is not, till the end of the 17th cent. that 
we meet with the first printed Portuguese Bible. 
This was a translation made by a native of Lisbon, 
John Kerreirn @Almeida, who went out to the 
East as a Romau Catholic missionary, and after- 
wards became « Protestant. He began with the 
NT, which, after being revised, was printed at 
Amsterdam in 1681; and a second edition appeared 
in 1712. Almeida’s work, completed only as far 
as Ezehiel, was continued by others, and yradually 
the whole Bible was published, the last part to 
appear being the Major Prophets, which was printed 
in 1751. Almeida’s version was not very popula, 
partly because it was antiquated in style, and 
partly, perhaps, from prejudice on aceount of his 
change of religion. 

5. In 1784 a Catholic translation by Anton 
Pereira de Figueiredo was published at Lisbon. 
This work, with notes, in twenty-three volumes, 
was based on the Vulgate, bunt does not follow αὖ 
slavishly, and sometimes departs from it in favour 
of the Greek. A revised edition was began some 
years later, but not completed till 1819. 

Loth of these translations have been circulated 
in Portugal by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, but not in very large numbers. 

Litmraitré -S Ποῦ τ πα Romana, »xvin.p 543, where a full 
bibhography wall be tound. 


v. GERMAN VERSIONS.- 1. Phe oldest fragment 
of the Bible in Getman iw to be found in a MS, 
twenty-three leaves ot which are at Vienna (MS 
N. cexxain.) and two at Hannover. These leaves, 
recovered from the bindings of oller MSS, come 
from a Mb of the Sth cent. which belonged to the 
Savarian monastery of Monsee, and they preserve 
fragments of a Latin and German translation of 
St. Matthew, the first of which begins at 855. and 
the last ends with 2s") The ending of the Gospel 
is followed by a Latin subseription, from widel: it 
is clear that only this Gospel was translated. ‘The 
translation is unexpeetedly good. The Latin is 
closely but not slavishly followed, and there ae 
few mistakes due to misunderstanding the Latin. 
The German is clear, and ‘it was the aim of the 
translator to give not only correct but good 
German,’ in a dinlect which is ‘a Bavarian redac- 
tion of a Frankish or Alsatian original.’ There is 
an edition of this very early and interesting MS 
by Massmann (Vienna, [56}}, and more recently 
by Hench (Strassburg, 1890). 

2. The next documentary evidence bearing on 
the Old German Bible is a translation of ‘Tatian’s 
Harmony of the Gospels, contaimed in a St. Gall 
MS (No. 0G) of the serond half of the 9th cent., in 
which the Latin and German are given in parallel 
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columns. The Latin version rests on that of the 
Kulda MS of the 6th cent., and this is closely 
followed by the German, in an Kast Frankish 
dialect. The translation is not, as Sievers sup- 
posed, the work of a number of men, but of one, 
who perhaps received assistance from others, and 
may perhaps have used already existing transla- 
tions of the separate Gospels made by different 
translators. ‘The style of translation is not so 
vigorous as that of the Monsee St. Matt hew, but 
itis clear, and runs easily. In one section there 
are peculiarities, best explained by supposing that 
there was a detect in the MS copied, which was 
supplied from another source. 

3. We must leave on one side, as not ploperly 
belonging to our subject, such sacred poems, em- 
bodying τὸ vood deal ot the Bible narrative, as the 
Arist of Othid and the Heletnd by an unknown 
author. Both these belong to the middle or 
second half of the 9th centny. 

4. To the 10th or early ith cent. belonys the 
work of Notke: Labeo (d. [022), a monk ot St. Gall, 
who translated and conmented on Job and the 
Psalter, Lis work on Job has been lost. That on 
the Psalter is contained in its entirety only in one 
MS (No. 21) at St. Gall, but tlragments of diflerent 
MSS of it are to be found at Munich, Basle, 
Maihingen, and elsewhere. The method adopted is 
to give each verse of the Psalins in the shortest pos- 
sible sentences, first in Latiu and then in German. 
This is followed by commentary or paraphrase. 
Above the Latin words an interlinear German 
rendering is given in (he St. Gall MS; but this is 
later than Notker, and is not contained in the 
fragments in other fibaries. Probably Notker’s 
work was intended not for ieading in the services, 
but for students in the monastery. 

5. A little later than Notker is fo be placed the 
work of Wailliram, abbot of Ebersberg in Bavaria 
(d. 1085), who translated and commented on the 
Soug of Songs. Ot this work many MSS survive, 
showing its popularity. The Latin text of the 
Vulgate is written m the middle of the page; on 
the lett of this comes a Latin paraphrase in leonine 
hexameters, and on the right an explanation in 
German appended to little sections of the text in 
German, whichare of varying leneth. The German 
translation is generally very free, often too free, 
but the style 1s good and almost ideal. ‘Such a 
true translation was only possible because Williram 
loses himself in his text, and has sought to repro- 
duce it even to the smallest details. Wiulliram has 
wbsorbed the Song of Songs into his very being, 
wud from lis being it has welled out in purest 
German.’ 

6. ‘The next fragments of Bible text are some 
portions of the four Gospels recovered from the 
bindings of volumes at Vienna (now Suppl. 
2559) and Munich (now ¢.g.m. 5250) attributed by 
Walther (p. 456) to the 12th century. These are 
clearly copied from a MS belonsing to an older, 
perhaps a much older, date. The sections sue 
marked for hturgieal use, both in the Latin and 
the German, and the ‘use’ points to the diocese of 
Constance, perhaps to St. Gall, The am ot the 
translator has been to give a ‘flowing and popular’ 
German version; and in this, in spite of an im- 
perfeet knowledge of Latin, he has succeeded. 10 
is possible, but cannot be certainly proved, that 
the version was made for realmg at chureh 
services, 

7. To the 12th cent. belongs # MS of the Psalter 
now at Munich (Cod. Germ. 17), which came from 
the monastery at Windberg, and is dated 1187, 
With this may be disenssed another MS of the 
Psalter belonging to the same century, now at 
Vienna (MS 2682). Both these ae Latin Psalters 
with interlinear German versions. In the Wind- 
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bere Patter (he Latin is represented sometimes 
by tore Gian πὸ synonyin, and a faller explana 
tion given in the marin; the Gennan is offen 
omitted, or given only in part, possibly, as Walther 
sugrrests, beexuse the seribe could not read the 
German he was copying. The synonyms were 
πεν added later, possibly froma WS lke the 

jenna Psalter. The translation in this last 
Psalter is less exact than that. in the Windberg 
Psalter. 

8. To the neat centary Walther ascribes a Zurich 
Ms (Stadthibl ©. 55. 713) of the Gospels, which, 
πιὸ a later MS of the same family at Baste (A. iv. 
44), shows sizns of being copied from an earlier 
MAS, in which corrections bad been made, for two 
German words are offen civen for one Latin. 
Walther notices the elective and impressive char- 
acter of the translation, 

9. The beginning of the ldth cent marks, accord- 
ing to Walther, an epoch in the history of the 
German Bible, and MSS begin to multiply. We 
need not therefore pursue beyond that date the 
history of separate VSS of the whole or part. of 
the Bible. The multipheation of MSS is explained 
by the desire of (he Christians in Germany to 
have trunstations of the Bible to which they 
might appeal mo oresard to matters of doctrine 
and practice, as the authority of the Pope was 
weakened by the events of the early L4th century. 
The result was that a uumber of independent. 
trunslations were made, offen very inexact and 
inndequate. 

Walther enumerates altovether 208 MSS, begin- 
ning with those whieh: have been mentioned, and 
gome down to the I6th century. OL these, 10 con- 
tain the whole German Buble: 6 others were onvi- 
nally, but are no longer, conplete Bibles 3 5 contig 
the OT ands the NT. Of the whole number no 
fewer than ΠΝ belong to the Lith century, 

In connexion wath all these MSS it is only 
possible to πὸ the results as given in 
Walther’s exhaustive work on the German Bible 
of the Middle Ages, and to mention ene or two 
MSS of special interest ov importance. The most 
προ ἀπ of the MSS, to whieh no reference has 
yet been made, ἃ} importance is to be measured by 
the amount of controversy of which it) has been 
the vcecasion, is the so-called (oder Trplensis. Tt 
15. 50 called because itis to be found in the library 
of the Premonstiutenstans at Tepl in) Bohemia. 
The controversy, of whieh itis the centre, is the 
relation, ἃ} any, between the German translation 
and the work of the Waldenses, On the one hand, 
Haupt maintained that the poe-Tatheran German 
Pible, with which this MS generally agiecs, had a 
Waldenstan ongin ; and, on the other hand, dostes 
dented that there was any sufficient evidence of 
this. In this disenssion many other scholars be- 
sides the two already named took part. The Codex 
Teplensis contains, among other things, a longish 
treatise on the $7 stueke dez beihcen ehristlehen 
Gelauben’? (seven articles of the holy Christiana 
faith) appended to a short discussion on the 
‘7 hedihhet der kirchen’ (ic. the sacraments), 
and it is their inclasion which suggests to Haupt 
the Waldensian ongin of the MS: and, as the 
text of this MS aerees with that of the first 
printed German Bibles, he goes on to imfer the 
conne rion of the German Bible with the Waldenses. 
Walther (de. pp. 195, 104) says; ‘As a result of 
the controversy between Haupt and Jostes we 
may recognize that only the treatise at the end of 
the MS, and that very probably, cuiginated among 
the Waldenses, while the other additions may 
have come asx well from a Waldensian as from a 
Catholic. At the same time, it is by no mens 
certain that the man who inserted the last piece 
was aware of its heretical ong, or was hinsell a 
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Waldensian.” Other ey idence is afforded by marks 
m the matgin drawing attention to certam pas- 
sages of doctrinal importanee, But Uhese marks 
do not all imply the same doctrinal views on the 
part of the person who added them. Some are 
Cathohe, others Waldensian, and all in the same 
hand, These marks therefore only prove, accord- 
ing to Walther, that the MS was used and mai ked 
by one of the Waldenses. 

Another MS which deserves attention is the 
splendid ible in six volumes at Vienna (MS 
N,. 2759-64) called the ‘Wenzel Bible’ after king 
Wenzel. It contains the greater part of the OT, 
and was the work of Martin Rotlev between 1389 
and 1100. ‘The importance of the MS lies not. so 
much in the text asin the elaborate illustrations. 
Some οἱ these wie found in other MSS, and their 
origin and purpose are not always clear. 

A third MS to be noticed is the so-called Florian 
Psalter, a tmlingual version, in Lutin, Polish, and 
German, chiefly interesting In connexion with the 
early history of the Polsh Bible. This is also a 
sumptuous volume so far as illustrations are con 
cerned, but for some reason or other they were 
never completed. 

Among early groups of MSS one of the most 
mbcresting is that which contains a tianslation of 
the Psalter made by Henry of Mugeln about 1350. 
The oldest representative of this family is a MS of 
the Cistercian monastery of Rein near Gradwein, 
but the version 1s found m 18 other MSS. The 
MSS vive a continuons translation with a Latin 
text on the margin and a gloss derived largely 
from Nieholas of Lyia. Of the translation repre- 
sented by this group Walther writes (p. 718): 
‘tlis work on the Psalter cannot be brought into 
hne with the other German Psalters, for his chief 
purpose is to provide a popular work, and he hag 
suceceded in his object.’ 

Another group of MSS of the Psalter 1s one 
which goes Ἐν either to the οὐἱρῖπα! Hebrew 
text or to derome’s Psalterium Hebrarcum. As 
preserved in the MSS the text has been corrected 
hy the help of the Vulgate. 

10. From the MSS we pass to the early printed 
editions of the German Bible, ΟἹ these Walther 
enumenutes as belonging to the period from £466, 
the date of the earliest, to 1521, eaghteen editions 
of the complete German Bible—foniteen in High 
(German and four in Low German—besides thirty- 
ton of Psalters or other separate bouks of the 
Bible. The four earhest bear no indication of the 
date or place of publication, und their order of 
srecedence has been very carefully examined by 

Valther. The result of his investigation is to 
vary the order as previously given by Hain. 
Walther has proved that the earliest Bible is that 
printed by Mentel at Strassburg In a note at 
the end of the copy in the Munich Library it is 
stated that ‘this book was bought on the 27th of 
June 1466 for 12 gulden’; und a note at the end 
of a copy at Stuttvart says that it was printed in 
1466. he second edition of the Bible is that of 
Eygestein, also printed at Strassburg. On the 
strength of a note in the Stuttgart copy, which 
says that it was printed in 1462, Eveestein’s used 
to be regarded as the earliest Geiman_ printed 
Bible. Walther shows that it is later than Mentel’s 
edition, on which it is based, and that it dates 
from about 1470, as a note in the Gotha copy 
implies. The third, dependent on Egeestein, is 
Pilanzmann’s Augsburg edition of about 1473. 
The fourth, also an Augsburg edition by Zainer, 
is a revision of Eggestein, for ‘they have many 
most striking misprints in common.’ This is 
assigned to about 1473, and is to be regarded as 
eatlier than the Swiss edition, printed probably at 
Basle, which used to be put fourth. Olt this Swiss 
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edition one copy only, at Géttingen, out of the 
thirty-two known to us, bears a date, 1474. On 
Zainer’s edition of 1473 the Swiss sii and 
three other Augsburg editions, printed by Zainer 
(1477) and Sorg (1477 and 1480), depend. The 
next edition, published by Koburger at Nurem- 
bety in 1483, professes tu be and is ‘a revision 
made with great diligence,’ his conections being 
possibly derived from those in the Cologne Low 
German Bible, with which NKoburger’s edition has 
many illustrations and other points in common. 
The last five editions of the coniplete High German 
Dible which preceded Luther ae dependent on 
that of Koburyer. They were published, one at 
Strassburg (1485) by Gianinger, and four at Augs- 
bur ¢—two by Schonsperger im 1487 and 1490, and 
two by Olmar in 1507 and 1518. Walther thus 
sums up the result of lus exhaustive investigation 
of the early punted Bibles: ‘Our conclusion from 
the comparison of these Bibles is that they all 
belong to the same fanoly of translations, but 
that. the Bible first published by John Mentel 
at Strassburg in [400 was jer πριν κι αι 1473 by 
G. Zainer at Augsburg, and that this new and 
revised edition received at the hands of A. Koburger 
at Nuremberg, and afterwards in the two last 
Bibles of the Middle Ages, a farther sheht cor ce- 
Von? 

The text represented by this succession of 
printed Bibles is found also in various Psulters 
printed at various dates and in vatious places be- 
tween 1473 and 1408, and also in an cdition of 
the Apocalypse (1498) and of Job (1458). Besides 
printed editions of thus recension of teat, Walther 
emunerates fourteen MSS in which it is found, 
nine of which, however, are copies of a printed 
Bible, as is evident from tre misprints which they 
reproduce, while a tenth also depends on a printed 
teat. Two of the other MSS (at Wolfenbuttel 
and Nuranbery) are MSS of the early part or 
muddle of the 15th century. "Phat at Nurembeg 
contains only Joshua, dudges, and Ruth, but is 
interesting on account of the reasons given by the 
εἰ ανθϊη οἱ-- -- John Rellach of Resom, in the dioeese 
of Constance —tor undertaking the work of trans- 
lation. The other two are MSS οἱ the NT. -the 
one at Freiburg in Saxony; the other, abeady 
mentioned, at Pep! in Bohemian The-e are 4th 
cent. MSS, having many potits ut resemblance, 
but neither in a copy of the other Piem acare- 
ful examimation Walther eonchides that, Mentel’s 
Iaible represents the teat of this tanuly in a purer 
and mote oryinal form than these, the oldest 
MSS which contain it. This text, based of course 
on the Latin, shows many poimts of avreement 
with old MSS ot the tala, and in the NT many 
pots of agreement with the Greek avait the 
Latin, but only in eases where the Greek has a 
reading not contained in the Vulgate; for if the 
Vulgate has a foller readme than the Greek, the 
Vulgate i is followed. The question to be decided 
is whether the German translator hunself enviched 
his text by using several MSS of the Vulgate, ΟἹ 
used a MS of the Vulgate which ttself cortiimed 
the additions wlich be has translated. Walther 
decides in favour of the seeond alte:native, and 
finds such a MS in a Latin MS at Wernizeiode, 
which has 37 of the 45 additions common to the 
first Bible and the Fresburg and Tepl MASS 5 and 
many, but by no means all, of these are found 
also im the Provenc: al version connected with the 
Waldenses. But the resemblances are not, as we 
have seen above (sve p. 4124), suflicient in number 
or distinctive enough to prove a Waldensian o1igin 
of ne carliest Getmat printed Bibles. 

The work of Luther marks an epoch m the 
ene of the German Bible. His Jabouwrs in 
translation began with some of the Psalins, the 
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Lord’s oe the Ten Commandments, sections 
of the Gospels and the Epistles, all clearly in 
tended for the edification ot the unlearned, 

The idea of making a complete translation of 
the Bible dates from 1521, but it was. thirteen 
yeurs Inter before the work was carried out in its 
entuety. The first part to appeat was the N'T, 
the tiuslation of which was done at the Wart- 
burg. ‘This was the so called Seplemberbibel, so 
called because it a ypeared im Seplember 15v2, at 
Wittenbery, but without any date ot the name of 
the publisher on its title-page. ΟἹ this a photo- 
praphie facsimile appeared in 1853 on the four 
hundredth anniversary of Luther’s buthday. The 
first edition was followed by a second im (he sane 
year 1522, and by [580 nore than seventy editions 
of the NT had appeared. 

The translation of the OT was αὶ more diftientt 
task, to which Luther then tained. He tells us 
that in the translation of Job days were some- 
times spent over a few verses, and the elasures m 
the MS of tas work, now im the Royal Library 
at Berlim, are sufficient evidenee of the trouble 
which he took. The OT tianslation was pub- 
lished in pats, beginning with the J’entatench, 
which appeared in 1503 The histosieal Books and 
Hanoprapha were followed in 1532 hy a complete 
transhkulion of the Prophets, and ain 2534. by the 
Apocrypha, and so ‘ina relatively short time the 
most, epoch. miathing work of modern times caine to 
light.” For the Ganslution Luther was himself 
responsible, though he consulted numerous friends. 
Though he is net wholly mdependent of the work 
done ‘by his predecessors, sume of whose mistakes 
he reproduces, he was not by any means dependent 
on them. Botham the OT and NT he timslates 
from the origial text, usme in the OT the Diesen 
edition of [4G4, and in the NP Krasmmps’ edition of 
1519. which he follows, for instance, in the curious 
reading: ce ταῖς jad pass. ἐμαῖς il Rey 2B. He had 
also the assistance οἱ the LXN, Vulinute, and the 
Glossu ordinarva. "The object Luther set before 
lunself was not to produce a literal translation, 
but one which should be Gear and intelligible to 
the people; anda this he was successful, ‘largely 
because he was a thorough German, fully conscious 
of the needs of the people, and m sy mip hy with 
them. ‘The result was that this translation had 
an incalculable efleet. on the development of the 
Germiin fancuage and filerature, Jeading to the pre- 
dominance of one dialect (hroughont the country. 
Outude the limits of Germany i was the Tasis οἱ 
the sersions used an Denmark, Sweden, Norw: ny, 
and ΤΠ πὰ 

115. work had no sooner appeared than it was 
the subject of much eritieism, whieh came chiefly 
from the Roman Catholes. ‘The carliost critae 
was πλοῦς who in 1528 published a volume, m 
Which he called attention to the many mistakes 
and doctrinal ΘΕΟῚ contained im the woth οἱ 
Luther. mser’s work was (he precursor of many 
others, and it is no donht possible to pot to 
mistakes due to a defective knowledse of Hebrew 
or Grech. But the best: testimony te Luther's 
work αν the permanent hold at has had on the 
German nation, as shown by the mutmerable 
editions though which it has passed. Some of 
these are interest ing because of the changes of 
different) kinds which they introduced in many 

‘ases with the object of sapporting special doc- 
tiinal views. Others had a dinguistie purpose, 
More modern and ἐπα παν words and constr actions 
were introduced in place of those which had become 
obsolete. One οἱ idhese revised editions, which ob- 

ained a very laree cireukction, i that of 1703, of 
which the Canstein Bible Institute at Halle haa 
since 1717 cirenlated, according to Nestle, more 
than five million copier. 
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12. Such was the position which Luther's transla- 
tion occupied in Germany, that while it was genet- 
ally admitted that revisions and corrections were 
necexsuy, many of the attempts in this direction 
roused great opposition ; au while some would 
have been content with merely removing words 
which were obsolete or of uncertain mennneg, 
others were in favour of a more thorough revision 
Kinally, a commission, representative of various 
thevlogical views, was appointed, charged to make 
the jmmimum of necessary corrections, and the 
first resalt of their labours was the NT’, published 
at Halle in 1867; and finally in 1883) appeared 
at Hille, ‘The Bible, or the complete Seriptures 
of the Old and New Testament according to the 
Genman translation of 1), Martin Luther, Kirst 
impression Of the Bible revised by order of the 
Kisenach German Protestant Church Congress ἡ 
This 18 the so-called Probe-Bibe? or Proof-Bible 
Two years were allowed for criticism, and then 
the final revision of the Proof-Bible began, during 
which numerous opinions and reports were sent in 
ln January 1890 the great final conference of all 
who had taken part in the theological and lin- 
guistic revision was bevun at Halle, and at last 
in the beginning of 1892 the revised edition was 
issued by the Cunstein Bible Press at Halle. This 
“ompleted the work begun as long ago as 1855, 
when Pastor Monekehwig of Hambure made an 
appeal to the Bible Societics to unite in preparing 
auniform text It was inevitable that the result 
should be fieely and yatiously enitieised, and the 
amount of literate produced has been large. 
The defects are due not so much to the revisers 
as to the limitations set in regaid to the amount 
of change they were to make, which were fixed 
before the work was begun. 

13. The yajid and widespread popularity obtained 
by Luther's translation, when it: first appeared, 
made other attempts im the same field rare. and 
the only important edition im the 16th cent, 1s the 
Zuriel Eble of 1530, which followed the publica- 
tion of the Prophets and Apocrypha in the preced- 
ing year. The translation was for the most part 
that of Luther, only unimportant linguistic changes 
being intioduced. The only portion of the Bible 
of which a new translation was made was the 
Hagiogiapha, including Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Keelesiastes, and Soug of Songs; and this was 
not satisfactory, especialy on the linguistic side. 
A Jater edition of 1518 15 said to be based on a 
companison with the Hebrew, but the changes 
are not impotlant This edition of 1548 became 
itself in turin the basis of later revisions. Of 
such later revisions the most important is that of 
Breitinzer, who published a NT in 1629, which 
introduced many changes, and amued at extreme 
literalness, An attempt to secure a thorough 
revision aroused such opposition that it led to no 
result. It was not till the 19th century that any 
satisfactory or eflective revision took place, and, 
asa consequence of these revisions, Nestle says 
that ‘its dialectical character has now disuppeared, 
and in respect of accuracy it may be compared 
with the best: it certainly has not come from one 
mould, and the effort after exactness has frequently 
led to Lombustic lanzuaye and lack of clenmness.’ 
Tn 1858 a commission was appointed in Switzerland 
to revise the work again, and in 1893 a NT and 
Psalte: appeared, in Which account has been taken 
of the results of scientific criticisin of the Greek 
text. 

14. Another Protestant translation of importance 
is that. of J. Piscator, first published at Werbomn in 
1602, and afterwards in use at Bern and elsewhere. 
Nestle deseribes if as a weak translation, abound- 
mg in Latinisims, which indieate a use of the Latun 
versions of Junius and ‘l'remellius. Mention should 
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' also be made of the Socinian version of Crell and 
Stegman (Rackau, 1030) and another by the So- 
eunan Felbinger which was published at Amster- 
dam in 1660. Another translation, which had 


‘leanings to inysticism, was the Derlenburg Bible 


a ... 


(1726-1742), based partly on Luther's version, 
pmtly on the Zurich Bible. Other versions, such 
ns the Werthemm Bible of 1735, were rationalistic 
in tendency, and explamed away the supernatural. 
The same object was kept in view in Bahrdt’s 
translation of 7'he latest revelations of God (Riga, 
17738). Ot 19th cent. translations those of de Wette 
(1800-1814) and Bunsen (1858-1869) are the most 
important. The first mentioned coin bined scholarly 
exactness with happimess in eapression, the second 
aimed at being popular and easily understood by 
the masses. 

15. The German translations made in the interests 
of Roman Catholics have not been very nume1ous 
ar very important. The earliest is a translation 
of the NT by Benger, published at Spires in 1526, 
This was almost. a 1eprint of Luther's version. In 
the neal year Kmser, who has been mentioned as 
one of Luther's fost erities, published a NT at 
Diesden, which also diflers very little fiom Luther’s 
suve that glosses have been added in places, and 
the teat of the Vulgate in some instances pre- 
ferred, Emser's version has been many times re- 
printed. A few years later, in 1584, Dietenburger, 
a Dominican, printed a bible at Mainz. In his 
translation he followed Luther in the OT, though 
he sometimes adupted the Vulgate rendering. The 
Apocrypha is a reproduction of the translation of 
Leo the Jew made tor the Zuneh Bible. The NT 
closely follows Emser’s veiston. ‘The version of 
J. Eek, Luther’s famous antagonist (Ingolstadt, 
1537), was in the ΝΣ only a reproduction of Exnser, 
but. in the OT the pre-Lutheran trauslation was 
followed as a rule. It does not seem to liave been 
successful, aud Nestle says of it that the ‘German 
is beneath criticism.’ In the 17th ceut. the only 
Cathohe version of importance is that of Ulenberg, 
based on the Sixtine edition of the Vulgate. This 
was published at Cologne (1690), and afterwards, 
as revised by the theologians of Mainz (Cologne, 
3662), was hnown as the Catholic Bible. In the 
18th cent. several translations appewred, that of 
Shard (Augsburg, 1722) being perhaps the most 
often reprinted. At the end of the century 
appeared the work of DBiaun (Augsburg, 1788- 
505) in thirteen volumes. This was afterwards 
revised by Aljholi (1830), These and othe: Loman 
Catholic versions kept the Vulgate monl ly in view, 
but a free rendermy of the Gicch of the NT was 
made by Brentano (1790). Its translation of the 
ΟἿ from the Nebrew he did not complete himself, 
but his woik was continued by others. The 19th 
cent. Roman Catholic versions are, bhe the earlier 
ones, based on the Vulgate, though the Hebrew 
and Gieek texts are not neglected. The version 
of Kistemaker (1825) was the Noman Cathohe 
version which was adupted by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

LM gRatuRK —W. Walther, Die deutsche Bibelubersetzung des 
Anttclalters, Brunswick, 1880; Nestle πὶ Herzoe’s 2288 in. 61ff., 
where a full bDhography 18 given; Vigouroua, art. * Allemandey 
Versions’ in Dietwnnatre de lu Buble, 


vi. DuTcH VERSIONS,--1. The euliest transla- 
tion of the substance of any part of the Bible into 
Dutch is to be found in metrical versions of the 
Lublical narrative ; but these do not represent literal 
translations of the text of Scripture. 

2. Uf litera) translations of the whole or of parts 
of the Bible, Isaac le Long in his Boekzaal der 
nederduitsche Bybels enumerates twenty-four MSS ; 
and (to these Walther, in his work on the German 
translation (see p. 721 ff.), has added others. The 
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oldest MS, according to Walther, is a Vienna MS | the work of Jan Ghey that. In the earlier half of 


in two volumes (MSS 2771-2), which he assigns to 
the second half of the 14th century. Amone other 
early MSS we a MS at Paris of the historical 
books of the OT, two MASS in the Bodleian Library, 
one (dated 1472) of the Gospels, and another of the 
Acts, St. Paul, and the Apocalypse. All these 
contain a version made fiom the Latin, probably 
about 1300, by a Fleming, for the benefit: of those 
unlearmed in that language. Such a tianslation, 
according to the unnamed translator, was desirable 
in spite of ‘the opinion of many clergy that the 
mysteries of the Bible should be kept fiom the 
ordinary man.’ To the translation are added ex- 
planations based mainly on the Zesturia Scholastica 
of Peter Comestor; but. these are distinguished 
trom the teat by being written in a ditlerent char- 
acter. Moreover, some parts which it was thought 
undesirable to popularize (e.g. Dt 225) are left 
out, and for these the reader is referred to the ori- 
σὰ} Latin. The first edition of this translation, 
but without the Psslms and New Testament, was 
printed at Dellt. in 1477. 

3. Τὸ was inevitable that Luther’s version should 
he translated very soon into Dateh, in spite of the 
opposition of the Inquisition and the edicts of 
Charles v., and an edition appeared at Antwerp in 
1522, for which so much of this version as was avail- 
able was used. In 1525 and 1526 other editions 
appeared of the New Testament at Basie, and in 
1925 the whole Old Testament was published at 
Antwerp in four small volumes, the Pentateueh 
nnd Dalits heing based on Luther, the rest on the 
Delft Bible. The first complete Bible was printed 
at Antweip by Jacob van Liesveldt, and in the 
second edition of 1532 Luther’s version of the 
Piophets was adopted as a basis. Several editions 
followed before 1546, when the printer was con- 
demned and put to death for unorthodox state- 
ments in the notes. Liesveldt’s Bible was revised 
by Vorsterman with the help of the Complutensian 
Polyglott. 

4. It was only to be expected that efforts should 
he made by the Roman Catholies to secure a trans 
lation for their own needs. Editions of the New 
Testament appeared in 1527 and in later years, a 
Latin-Dutch version in 1539, and finally in 151s 
editions of the whole Bible were published at 
Cologne and at Louvain. The first was the work 
of a Carmelite, the second of a Canon of Louvain, 
Nicholas von Wingh, This last, which contained 
Ἂς vigotous preface dealing with the mistakes of 
Protestant Bibles, was approved by the Theological 
Faculty at Louvain, and published with the sanction 
of Charles v. It has passed through many editions, 
was revised in 1599 after the Vulgate of 1502, and 
issucd by the Plantin press at Antwerp, and has 
been many times reprinted. A later revision of 
this version dates from 1717, and is the work of 
‘Mgidius Wit, a Ghent divine. This is in the 
idiom of Flanders and Brabant, and follows the 
Vulgate, though in certain parts the original texts 
have been used. In 1590 permission was given to 
circulate a translation without note or comment 
ror the benefit of Roman Catholies, and the edition 
of 1599--the so-called Moeentorf Bible- was γ0- 
printed at Brussels in 1821, and to its cuculation 
the British and Foreign Bible Society contributed. 

5. Amongst the various sects various transla- 
tions circulated, each after a time preferring its 
own, Thus the Lutherans, who lad used Lies- 
veldt’s Bible, in 1558 adopted one based on a 
Magdebwi¢ edition, and the 1558 edition wa» many 
times revised and reprinted. The AZemnonites used 
an edition of the Bible published by Viestkens in 
1560, and of the New Testament: published in 1562. 
A few years earlier the Reformed Churches acquired 
& translation printed at Emden in 1556. ‘This was 


the Bible, down to and including Job, he used the 
text of Livsveldt, revised by the help of the Zurich 
edition of 1548-9; the rest of the Bible was a 
transladion of this Zurich text. A separate edition 
of the New ‘Testament was pubhshed in 1556, and 
this was many times revised A few years later, 
in 1502, a translation based on luthet’s version 
was adopted, the so-called Dewr cis or Hulenspriegel 
Bible. The demonstrants for a lone time used the 
version made by order of the States General, and 
first published im 1037. This sect was opposed to 
the views of those who took part in the trunsla- 
tion Just mentioned, but after careful examination 
they were so satisfied as to its aceuracy that they 
adopted it, and have used the Old Testament ever 
since. <A version of the New 'Pestament was made 
for their use by Christian tlutseeker, an Arminian 
minister; but, although it professes to be a new 
translation, it follows in the mam the version 
hitherto used. 

6. The fist attempt to revise the existing Duteh 
version by use of the origmal teats seems to have 
been made by W. Baudartius of Zutphen, who m 
1614 produced such a revised text, with the help 
of various scholars and earlier editions. Any 
such individual or private attLempts were dwaited 
by the combined eflort in the same direction made 
by the States General, which resulted In the edition 
ot 1637, to which reference has been already made. 
The necessity of procuring an improved version 
based on the original texts was generally recog- 
nized some time before any steps were taken to 
deal with the need. In 1504 the States General 
determined on undertaking sueh a work, and en- 
thusted it in the first instance to Philip Marnix. 
The matter was discussed at several sittings of 
the Synod of Dort im 1618-9, but it was not till 
ten years later that the work was begun by 
six translators and eight revisers for the Old 
Testament and the same nuinber for the New, 
the scholars being selected by the Synod, and 
paid by the States General. The translation was 
finished in 1632, and the revision in 16385. The 
hist edition was printed in 16386, and published at 
Leyden im the following year. In the next thirty 
years many editions appeared at diflerent places, 
and with slight revisions and chanyes in ortho- 
vraphy (such as the unsuccessful .evision contained 
in the edition of Henry Cats of 1834) it has been 
adopted up to the present. day. 

7. About the middle of last ceniury (1848) an 
attempt was tuade to combine the various Pro- 
testant sects in the work of revision, and members 
of various theological faculties were entrusted with 
the task ; but jealousy and distiust prevented a 
successful completion of the plan, and when the 
New Testament was ready in 1866 it was not 
welcomed, The work on the Old Testament, after 
an abrupt cessation, was resumed in 1884, and it» 
publication at Leyden began in 1897. 

8. ‘The only modern translation not based on the 
edition of 1637 whieh need be mentioned is that of 
Professor Van der Palm of Leyden, published in 
1825. This enjoyed great popularity during the 
thirty years after its publication, but was never 
adopted. in churches. 


Lircratons, — Isaac le Long, Boekzaal der nederduiteche 
Babels, V7825 Barster, Bible of Hvery Land , Nestle, Urtext 
und Uebersetzungen, p Ay ἢ, and literature Chere mentioned 


vii. DANISH (AND NORWEGIAN) VERSIONS.—1. 
The earliest translation of the Esble into Danish 
is found in a 15th cent. MS now αἱ, Copenhagen. 
This contains the OT as far as 2 Kings, and is 
based on the Vulgate, which il follows very closely. 
The MS has been edited by Molbech at Copen- 
hagen in 1828, The version belongs to the 15th or 
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possibly the lth century. This appears to be the | 7. The Bible used in Denmark was current also in 


only MS containing any large section of the Bible 
Wlich has survived of the many whieh, according 
to the statement of Hyitteddt (died 1609) in) bis 
Danish Chronicle, were to be found in the mon- 
astie ἈΠ 105. in his time. Of the Psalter there 
are several MSS of about the same date, and 
haements of Biblical translations are also to be 
met with, 

2 At the time of the Reformation, Denmark was 
the earhest of the Scandinavian kingdoms to pos- 
sess aw complete version of τί ον ἢ in the vernacular. 
The king, Christian of, entrusted the work of 
translation to dus) searetary, Jolin) Michaelis, 
ov Hans Mikkelsen,--who had heard Luther at 
Wittenberg. The NT appeared at) Leipzig in 
1524, and was reprinted at Antwerp in 1529. ‘The 
translation of the Gospels was based on the Latin 
version Of Erasmus, and the restof the NT follows 
very closely Tathers German tianslation, The 
laneuage into which Mikkelsen (ranslated was not 
pure Danish, but a mixture of Danish and Swedish, 
and the work was not very well received 

3. In ΤΟΝ two Danth versions of the Psalter 

appeared. The one, based on the Hebrew, in 
whieh the Latin and German were also used, wits 
the woth of δι οι ἦς ἃ Dutchman, and was 
mblished at Rostock. but had no great success. 
πὸ other was the work of C. Pedersen (1480-155 ἢ. 
aman ‘who had the same huportance for Danish 
ποι τὸ that Luther lind for German. This 
version was μα Οἱ on the Hebrew text and Jerome, 
and was printed at Antwerp, and atte:rwards re- 
punted at Copenhagen. In 159 he published au 
edition of the NT which he based on Michielis’ 
translation, but used also ‘the help of the best 
available theoloeins ae. Luther and Erasmus. 
Two years liter another edition appeared at Ant- 
werp, and also a version of the Psalter. [ἢ 1585 
Tauren published at Magdeburg a transhition of 
the Penlatench, am whieh Luther’s version, the 
Heinew, and Vialaate were used. In 1539 αὶ trane- 
lation of the Book of Judges by Tidemann, based 
on the Vuleate and Lather, appeared αὖ Copen- 
haven, and two years later the same trausketot 
issued a version of Wasdom and Sirach. 

4. The year 1550 maths an epoch as the date of 
the appearance of the first complete Bible. ‘Mis 
was the work of the Theological Faculty at Copen- 
haven, and amone the collaborators Pedersen took 
a promiment place | The work was dene by eom- 
mand of Christiaan Hb. who ordered Luther's ve1- 
ston to be tollowed as closely as the Danish would 
allow An edition of S000 copies was published, 
and in 1589. a second edition followed, in which 
the arehaisins of the fast were removed. 

5. The tirst transtation based on the original lan- 
guages wits the work of Resen. Inshop of Zealand, 
who, not fmdime the editions of 1550 and 1589 
hiteral ecnouch, undertook a revision, which was 
completed in 1607, the N'P appearme two years 
eather, This work of Resem wits not. very sucecss- 
ful owing to its mdiflerence to Danish idiom, and 
another edition of the older version appeared at. 
Copenhaven in 1653, with sight changes This is 
known as the Bible of Christian rv. 

6G. Resen’s translation way revised by Swann, 
bishop of Zealand, and others in 1647, and of this 
revision very many copies were circulated by the 
College of Missions, founded iu 1711. 0 Later it was 
adopted by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and with only sieht changes it 1 the version which 
circulates generally at the present day. Duime 
list century revised editions of the N'T (1819) and 
OT (824) were published under the supermtend 
ence of Bishop Munter. Another revision of the 
whole Bible appeared in 7872, under the superin 
tendence ΟἹ Dishops Martensen and [crmansen. 


Norway till the separation of the two countries in 
1514. An important revision of the 1617 Bible was 
begun in 1842, and the work was carried on over 
many years. ‘The translation of the OT as finally 
approved did not appear till 1890. Of the N'T a 
new translation was made by Bishop Bugge, and 
revised by other scholars. 
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Vill. SWEDISH VILRSIONS.— 1. The earliest refer- 
ence to the Biblein Sweden is connected with the 
nune of St. Buidgetat the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury. She us said to have had a tramshetiou of the 
bible made for her. About the same time a great 
ible in Swedish is mentioned in the will of king 
Magnus Smeh, which may have been the same as 
that mentioned as made for St. Bridget, and prob- 
ably was not. a complete Bible, but an exposition 
of the Peutateuch made by Bridget’s confessor 
Matthias, which was no doubt to have been con- 
ἀπ in the other books. Towards the end of the 
neat century the Books of Joshua and Judges were 
translated by Nils Ragnvaldson, and a httle later 
Budde translated Judith, Esther, Ruth, and the 
Books of Maccabees, A version of the Apocalypse 
of about the same date also survives. No other 
parts of the Bible are known to have been trans- 
lated. AJ] those whieh have been mentioned are 
based on the Vulgate. 

2. In 1628 Sweden separated fiom Denmark, 
aud, inorder to secure Linguistic as well as political 
Independence, Gustav Vasa commanded ἃ trans- 
lation to be undertaken. Two tianuslations were 
ordered one in the interests of the Church of 
Rome, for which Vasa bad recourse to the areh- 
bishop of Upsala; the other, bused on father’s 
version, Which was the work of Laurence Andieas, 
afterwards chancellor, Of the first, no part was 
ever printed. Of the second, the N'T was published 
at Stockholm in 1526, and many times reprinted 
mince. A few years later (in 1686) the Psalter aud 
Sapiential books were translated, and in 1541 the 
first Swedish version of the whole Bible appeared 
al. Upsala, the OT beme translated from Luther's 
sible of 1534 by Laurence Petri and others, and 
the NP being the translation of Andreas already 
mentioned. This is substantially the Bille in use 
at Che present du. At the beginning of the 17th 
cent. a committee was appomted to collate various 
editions of Luther with the objeet οἱ producing 
an improved Swedish version. The results were 
known as the Observationes Strengnenses—-so called 
from Petat, bishop of Strengnas:; Iut the edition for 
whieh the notes were made did not appear till 1617, 
When it was printed at Stochholiu. It was prac- 
tically a reprint of the 1511 Bible with certain 
additions, and corrections of typographical errors. 
Several subsequent editions were issued, some of 
them with deviations from the text of the original. 
At the hegiuning of the sth century a revision 
was ordered by Charles Xi, and entrusted to 
Benzel, bishop of Strenguas. Very few altera- 
tions from the 1617 teat were admitted, and 
the work was published at Stockholin in 1703. 
During the ISth century many editions appeared ; 
but, owing to their cost, the circulation was not 
Jarge till the Swedish and Dritish and Foreign 
Lible Societies took up the wok. They worked 
togetact for some time, but the counexion be- 
tween them was severed by a difference of opinion 
as to the inclusion or exclusion of the Apocrypha. 
The current. translation of the NT appeared in 
S82, and was slightly revised next year, and 
approved. 


Lugkature Herzog, Aig3 in. 146. , Dagster, The Buble of 
Every Lund, 150 it. 
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ix. HUNGARIAN VERSIONS.—1. The introduction 
of Christianity into LWungary towards the end of 
the 10th ceut. was soon followed by sermons in the 
vernacnlar, but Latin still remained the language 
of the Court. The earhest specimens of Hungarian 
which have survived are a funeral oration in a 13th 
cent. MS, and another fraginent of the 14th cent. 
on the virginity of Mary. The Hussite movement 
had some effect on TLungary, and some parts of the 
Bible were translated into Hungaian; but the 
inroads of the Turks checked any development in 
this direction. The earliest translation of which 
we have any remains dates from the beeinning of 
the 15th cent., and was the work of two Franciscan 
monks, Thomas and Valentine, whe, under stress 
of persecution, fled from Bohemia mto Hungary. 
Fragments of then work survive in a Vienna MS 
(No. 47), which contains put of the OT; ina Munich 
MS, dated 1466, which contains the Gospels ; and in 
a MS, belonging to the bishop of Stuhlweissenburg, 
containing the Psalms, Canticles, and Cospels. 
The Vienna nnd Munich MSS were published by 
Dobrentet in S38 1842. The translation, which 1s 
based on the Vulgate, is deseribed as terse and exact. 

2 ‘To the beginning of the loth cent. is to be 
assigned a translation by Ladislaus Batori (ἃ. cerca 
1456). Many fragments of this version, including 
Pentatench, Joshua, Judges, and NV, are said) by 
Schwieker to survive in the library at Gran. A 
MS of the year 1519 contains a Hungarian version, 
perhaps the one by Ladislanus, complete. An al- 
most complete translation of the Psalms is also to 
be tound inca MS of Pee. 

3. The becinnine of the 16th cent. was a time of 
meat literary activity in Hungary. The earliest 
printing-press in Timgary was established at Ofen 
m 1478, and many others followed in the 16th 
century. ‘The earliest Hungarian book to be printed 
was Komjatrs tiamshition of St. Pauls Epistles. 
This was tollowed by « translation of the Acts, the 
work of the same seholar, whieh was based on the 
Vuleate. This was printed at Cracow in 1533. 
The next translation to appear was one of the 
Gospels by G. Pesti, also based on the Vulgate, but 
a successtul rendering, more tree and independent 
than that of Komjatt = More important was the 
translation of the ΝΣ by John Sylvester (Erdos), 
who had been a pupil of Melanchthon at Witten- 
berg, and was commended by him as a man tieh in 
knowledge and wisdom. This scholarly but rather 
high-flown translation was pointed at Uy-Sziset, 
the fast Hungmian Protestant prmtine-press, m 
1541, and afterwards at Vienna in 1574. A few 
vears later (1551-1562) appeared a careful transla- 
tion of the OT and NT, based on the tfebrew, by 
Kaspar ΠΟΙ αι, also, like Sylvester, a pupil of 
Melanchthon, Other translations followed ; but 
hone is of any lwportance till we come to that of 
Kaspar Karolyi, the most. important Protestant 
translation. This was based on the Hebrew and 
Gieek, the Vulgate and other translations being also 
used. It was first printed in 1589 1590 at Visoly near 
to Gonz, and is known as the Visoly Bible. Τὺ was 
revised in 1608 by Albert Molnar of Szenez, and has 
passed through many editions, and 1s still i use. 

4, Inthe beginning of the 17th cent. we have a 
Roman Cathohe translation, based on the Vulgate. 
This was the work of a Jesuit, George Kaldi, and 
is a vigorous and faithful version. [Ὁ was pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1625; a second edition followed 
in 1732, and it is still in use mone the Roman 
Catholics, Abont the middle of the century ἐν 
revision was undertaken by Count Stephen Bethlen 
D'Iktar, who established a printing-press for the 
a te at Waradin. The work of printing was 

ut half finished when the town was taken sand 
burnt by the Turks in 1660, and nearly half of the 
whole edition was destroyed. 
EXTRA .OL.—27 
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5. During this century the use of the Hungarian 
language spread, though Latin was also used, and 
there was a μὲ αὐ incienc in the number of printed 


books. At the same time, even as late as 1682, 
we meet with complaints as to the seareity of 
books, for the supply had apparently not kept 
pace with the demand. Towards the end of the 
century a complete Protestant translation of the 
Bible was undertaken by George Csiphes of Komorn, 
who had been a student of Hebiew under Leusden 
at Utrecht. ‘This was based on the original lan- 
enages, and finished in 1075, Owine to various 
political and religious obstacles the publication 
was delayed, and it was not til 1715 that arrange- 
ments were made with Vitringw at Leyden for the 
production of an edition of 4000 copies. A large 
number of these were burnt before delivery, by the 
intervention of the Jesuits. 

6. The [Sth cent. saw a great decline in the 
interest taken mi othe Hungarian language and 
literature; but copies of the Bible were diffieult 
to procure, and costly. Steps were therefore taken 
to collect. funds for reprinting Karolyi's trans- 
lution, and this was done five times at Utrecht. 
Three editions also appeared at Basle. 

7. At-the beginning of the 19th cent. the British 
and Foreign Buble Society interested itselfin the eir- 
ewation ot Bibles in Hungary as elsewhere, and for 
«το printed them in Hungary itself, because their 
introduction from outside was forbidden. From 
1852 till 1867 no agents of the Society were allowed 
in the country; but with the accession of the em- 
peror Francis Joseph, im 1867, permission [ὁ cirenlate 
copies of the Bible was again given. In 1886, on 
the initiative of a Hungarian scholar, and with the 
help of the British and Foreign Bible Society, a 
revision of the old text was undertaken, and the 
archaisms Of Karolyi were removed withont inter- 
fermy with the general vigour of his translation, 
After many delays the first part, the Hexateuch, 
appeared iv 1896. A revision of Karolyi’s N'T had 
previously been published in 1874 at Budapest. 
In the interests of Roman Catholics, a revision of 
Kald’s translition was entrusted by the archbishop 
of Erlau to his secretary Béla Tarkanyi, who, atter 
nine years’ work, completed a translation with 
notes, the first edition of which was published at 
[τὰ in 1862-1865, and a second edition appeared 
in 1892.0 Baloch im his account of the version in 
HWerzog’s Ris (ii p. 118) sams up by saying that, 
hetween 1541 and 157], 78 editions of the Hun- 
garian Protestant Bible, and only ὃ of the Roman 
Catholic Buble, appeared. 

Lirenaturn- Uersog, RAF fii, 115 ff ς Schwicker, Gesehichte 


dey Ungarechen Littesatur; at ‘Tongrowes Versions’ in 
Vigourour’s Dictionnane de la Bible. 


x. BDoHEWIAN VErstIons.—L. The oldest MSS of 

a Bohemian version of Scriptue belong to the 1th 
century. There can be little doubt (hat the trans- 
lation of some puts of the Bible was made con- 
sidelably earher, possibly as early as the 1lUth ot 
Lith century, for the Eastern Slavs had many 
versions by that time (see vol. iv. p. 863 ἢν SSlaveme 
Version’), and the Western Slavs, to whom the 
Jjohemians belong, would be sure to follow the 
“astern branch before long, and certamly had a 
Slavonic liturgy very early. No Mss, however, 
have reached us, for the fragments of a Bohemian 
version of St. John’s Gospel, assigned to the l0th 
cent., are probably a forgery of Hanka, 

2. Here, as elsewhere, the Psalfe: wis one of the 
first books to be translated, and we have several 
early MSS of it, two of which are assigned to the 
Mth century. These are (he Wittenberg Psalter, 
edited by Gebauer, which contains a Latin Psalter 
and aninterlinear Bohemian version, and the rather 
later Clementine Psalter in the University Library 
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at Prague. In all, four different early translations 
of the Psalter have been distinguished by Gebauer. 
Besides the Psalter, other books of the OT were 
translated in or before the 14th cent., including 
Isiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel. The earliest. parts 
of the N'T to be translated were the parts used in 
Church services, and so it is not surprising that 
traces of Slavonic influence due to the use of a 
Slavoni¢ liturgy should have been found m= the 
Bohemian version. ‘The translation was no doubt 
made from the Vulyate; but Vondrak, who has 
carefully examined the text with reference to any 
evidence of Slavonic imiluences, writes: Τὺ 1s 
true they took a Latin text for basis, but the 
translator, or rather ‘ glosser,” had also a Chureh 
Slavonic text before him.’ ‘Traces of similar 
influence Vondrak also finds m the Psalter. On 
the other hand, Dobrofsky maintains that there is 
not the slightest. trace of Slavonic influence. 

3. Besides translations of the parts of the Gospels 
used in Church services, complete Gospels in 
Bohemian were also eatant in the 14th century. 
Wyeclif mentions that Anne of Luxemburg, wife of 
Richard 11., had a Gospel in linqua triplet exar- 
atum seilicet in lingua Bohemica, Teutonica, et 
Latina, about the year 13880. To a slightly later 
date belong the MSS at Dresden (6. 1400), Leit- 
meritz (e. 1411), and Olmutz (1417). The text of 
tlese MSS is, according to Leskien, a ‘ conglomera- 
tion of the already extant older translations of 
single hooks of the Bible made by diflerent persons 
at diflerent times in diflerent recensions.’ 

The important point 1s that the text of all these 
MSS is older than the time of Hus. He ‘did 
almost as much for his native tongue as Luther 
for German. He corrected the translation of the 
Bible, reannanged the Bohemian alphabet, and 
fixed the orthography.’ This revision had some 
reference to the Vulgate as the underlying text, 
but was directed mainly to removing obsolete 
words and expressions, — During the interval which 
separated the death of Hus in 1415 from the first, 
printed Bohemian Bible in 1488, many revisions of 
the text took place, and many MSS of this period, 
both of the whole Bible and of the NT, are men- 
tioned by Dobrofsky, all dependent on the Vulgate. 
Some of these are only copies of other MSS, while 
others contain independent translations. 

4. In 1487 the first. printing-press was established 
at Prague, and next year appeared the first edition 
. τ - Η > 
of the Bohemian Bible, interesting as ‘the first 
instance on record of the application of the newly 
invented art of printing to the multiplication of 
the Seriptures in a hving tongue.’ Qn this first 
edition, with only slight alterations and correc- 
tions, many later editions are based. The edition 
of the NT which appeared in 1518 is interesting 
as the first work of the ‘ United Brethren’ carned 
out by order of Lucas of Piagne. But this and 
subsequent revisions were relatively unimportant 
when compared with the so-called ‘Kialitz or 
Brothers’ Bible,’ published in six volumes at Kralitz 
in Moravia (1579-1593). This work is described 
as fan eternal monument of the beauty of the 
Bohemian language,’ for which the United Brethren 
did so much. The work was superintended by 
John Blahoslav, ‘the first profound student of the 
Sohemian language,’ who himself translated the 
NT from the Greek (1504), In the translation of 
the OT thirteen scholars besides Blahoslav took 
put. The Hebrew text of the Antwerp Polyglot 
was used as a basis, but previous Bohemian versions 

are also quoted. 

5. Tho disastrous battle of the White Mountain 
in 1620 was followed by the crushing out of 
the Bohemian nationality. ‘Books in the Chekh 
language were hunted up in all quartets and 
burned, The Jesuits were very active in these 
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labours : one especially, Andrew Konias, probably 
the greatest book-burner whom the world has ever 
seen, boasted that he had been instrumental in 
destroying 60,000 volumes.’ Owing to the pro- 
scription of the national language in 1621, and the 
activity of the Jesuits just mentioned, the circula- 
tion of the Bohemian version languished. But a 
demand on the part of Roman Catholics led to 
the pubheation of the so-called ‘Wenzel Bible,’ 
edited by Jesuits (1677-1715). The text of the 
Venice edition of 1506 was used as a basis, but the 
Brothers’ Bible was also used. Another Catholic 
edition, which is a revision of the Wenzel Dible, 
was the work of Durich and Prochaska (1778-1780), 
and this in turn was again 1evised by Prochaska, 
the NT appearing in 1786 and the whole Bible in 
1504. In 1808 Palkovitch published a reprint of the 
text of the Kralitz Bible, with a list of words which 
had become obsolete, and this was circulated later 
by means of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Literature — Dobrofsky, Geschichte der Bohm. Sprache; 
Vondrah, Die NSpuren der altkurchenslavischen Hvangelwn- 
ubersetoung we der altbohmischen Literatur; Morfill, Slavonte 
Taterature, numerous artucles in the Archiv fur Stavische 
Phalologie [see especially Supplementband, pp 145, 140] and 
in the Centralblatt fur Biblaothekswesen, 1597; Leskien in 
Herzog, AMS νι, LOL 


xi. POLISH VERSIONS.—1. The earliest specimen 
of the Polish languaye which has survived is the 
well-known Florian Psalter, so called because 1t 
was discovered at the monastery of St. Florian 
near to Linz in Austria. This MS (St. Florian 
ili, 206) 1s trilingual, richly illuminated, in two 
colunns. The versions represented are Latin, 
Pohsh, and German, a verse in Latin being fol- 
lowed first by a Polish and then by a German 
rendering of the same verse, It 1s uncertain 
whether the letter M and the arms of Anjou found 
in the MS signify that it belonged to Margaret 
the first wife of Louis king of Hungary and 
Poland, and daughter of Charles Iv., or refer to 
Mary the sister of the Polish queen ον of 
Anjou, and daughter of king Louis. In either 
case the date would be about the same, viz. the 
middle of the 14th century. It is asserted by 
Leciejewski that it is a copy of a much older text, 
and the version may well be referred to the 13th 
cent., to the end of which Macieowski assigns a 
version of Ps δ. The St. Florian Psalter shows a 
very close adherence to the Latin, and also a use 
of the Bohemian version. It is sometimes culled 
the Psalter of queen Margaret, and has been care- 
fully edited by Nehring. 

2. Another important MS is the so-called Bible 
of queen Sopa, now in the library at Saros Patak 
in Hungary. According to a 16th cent. statement 
it was written for Sophia, the fourth wife of 
Jagello, about the year 1455. Other authorities 
date it a century earlier. This MS was edited by 
Malecki in 1872. It. is perhaps copied from a 
complete Polish Bible, but is itself very incom- 
plete, containing only the earlier books of the OT 
(aceording to Morfill, the whole Ventateuch ; ac- 
cording to Leskien, Genesis only), Joshua, Ruth, 
Kings (and, according tu Leskien, also Chronicles), 
and fragments of other books of the OT. The 
writing of five diflerent scribes is traceable in the 
MS. The translation il contains is based on the 
Bohemian version, with occasional reference to 
the Vulgate. 

3. Various other Polish translations were made 
after the beginning of the 16th cent., ‘the classical 
ace of Polish literature,’ os it has been called. 
The first was a translation of the NT, the work of 
a Latheran, Seklucyan, a competent Greek scholar, 
whose translation was ‘made tiom the Greek, with 
the use of the Latin and other versions.’ This 
was printed at Konigsberg in 1551. The first 
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version of the whole Bible was publi hed at 
Cracow ten years Iuter. This, the ‘Old Cracow? 
Bible, was zntended tor Roman Catholic use ; but 
the Pope refused to sanction it, because of the use 
made in it of the Bohemian bible. The neat im- 

ortant edition is the so-called Radzivil or Biest 
Bible, published at Brest for the Calvinists in 
1563, at the expense of Prince Nicholas Radzivil. 
The son of this prinee, who was a Roman Catholic, 
on his father’s death bought up and burnt all 
copies of this translation. ‘This version claimed 
to be based on the original texts, ΠΡ αν and 
Greek, but was regarded as Sociniin in places. It 
did not, however, satisfy this sect, for whom a ver- 
sion was made by Budny im 1570 ‘from Hebrew, 
Greck, and Latin,’ and this was reprinted, with 
certain chanves, in 1572. Another Socinian {rans- 
lation appeared in 1577. 

4, Another iunportant translation made from the 
ouginal Janguave was that published at Dantzig 
In 1682, and afterwards reprinted. A large number 
of copies of this edition were bought up and buint 
by ities Jesuits. At the becinnine of the 19th 
cent. the text of the Dantzig Bible was adopted 
by the Berlin Bible Society for the edition ciueu- 
lated by that Society. 

5. OF Cathohe translations the fist to be noticed 
is the Leopolita Dible, the translation of Jolin of 
Lembers, based on the Vuleate, and published in 
1501. But the most important of the Catholic 
versions is that made by Jacob Wuayck, and pub- 
lished at Cracow m 1599.) This was based on the 
Vuleate; but use was made by the translator of 
the original text, and also of previously existine 
Polish translations. Tt was sanctioned by Pope 
Clement ΥΠῚ, and has been often reprinted. At 
the beginnings of the 19th cent. the text of this 
edition was used by the St. Petersbure Bible 
Society in 1519. and αὖ has sinee beew reprinted 
and widely cirenlated. 

Luin arier ~—erser, 211 9 an 
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xi. RusstAn VERSIONS —The early history ot 
the Bible in Russia is dealt with, τὰ regaid to it. 
ovigin, and the MSS in which the version is pre- 
served, in vol. iv p. 863 Tn the present article 
the Iustory may be taken up with the fast edition 
of the Bible, and continued to the present diay. 

1. ‘Tho first Russian book was an sfpostod (the 
mune given to the MS or volume which con- 
tained the Acts, Cath. Epp., and St. Pauls 
Epistles), punted at Moscow im G4. The muo- 
‘ation of printing was not well recened, and the 
printers, Theodorof and Mstislavetz, liad to flee 
from Moscow into Lithuania. Plere editions of 
the Gospels (1569), the Apostol (1574), and, finally 
(1581), of the whole Bible appeared. 

This last 1s the famous Ostray Bible, so called trom 
the place at which itwas puted, the fust complete 
printed Bible in Slavonic, For this work, brought 
out under the auspices of Constantine, pruace of 
(γον, various MSS of the Shuonre were used; 
the Slavome text was compared with the Greek, 
und sometimes with the Latin ; modern expressions 
were substituted for fhose whielh were obsolete, 
and therefore often umntelhgible 5 and e1iors were 
conected, Another workh—the Bible of Shona, 
(Prague, 1517-1525)—emphasived the growing need 
ofa translation into the ordinary langnace of the 
lime, and a@ few yeats later Gicgotys version of 
the Gospels (1556-1561) marks the fist definite 
heginning of a translation into Russian, as dis- 
tinguished trom Old Slavonie. The printing-press 
was re-established at Moscow by Ivan the ‘Terrible 
(1533-1584), but the prejudice against introduemg 
corrections caused the perpetuation of the mistakes 
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tound in the Slavonic MSS. Δ΄ last the agitation 
for, at any rate, necessary reforms became power ful 
enough to be efleetual. bn this avitation the famous 
Nieon, Who beeame μαι οι of Russia in 1652, 
took a prominent part. Scholars were summoned 
to Moscow, and in 1653 Giech MSS were brought 
from Mt. Athos. This revision was the beginning 
of dissent in Russia, for many adhered to the use 
of the unrevised books. [ἢ face of the opposition, 
progress was slow, and it was not till 1674 that a 
revision of the Slavonic Bible according to the 
Greek text was ordered, and begun under the 
superintendence of Epiphanius Slavencetzki. = In 
1683 a translation of the Psalter info Russian by 
Pheersof appeared. 

2. The age of Peter the Gicat marked an epoch 
in the history of the Bible, as in other things, He 
revised the alphabet, removing some letters and 
introdueims the character with which the reader ot 
modern Russi is famuilisr, but the Old Slavonie 
remmuned in use for ecelesiastical purposes. In 
V71z a revision of the text was ordered by Peter 
the Great, but the printing of tlus revised edition 
was delay ed by hisdeath. His suecessor, Catherine, 
continued the support given by her predecessor ; 
but it was not. till Mlizubeth’s reign that anything 
eflective was done, owine to the persistent oppo 
tion to the work of restsion. In 17440 Elizabeth 
ordered the Synod to proceed with the work, and 
finally πὶ 1121 appeared the so-called Bible) of 
Elizabeth. With very few changes this is the 
Dible in ordinary use in Russia at the present 
tune, the text of the second edition of Elizabeth's 
Bible (1756) being the one adopted. 

3. The reizn of Alexander 1. (1801 1825) marks 
the neat event of importance in connexion with 
the Bible, viz. the establishment of the Russian 
Bible Society. This was in the first instance 
due to the energy of John Paterson, an agent of 
the British and Forewn Lible Society, and with 
the warm support of the emperor the first depét 
of the Russian Bible Society was opened αἱ 
St Petersbure in PS13. [1818 the fist edition 
ot the Gospels in Slavonie and Τά. was 
printed, am ἸῺ an edition of the ΝῚ followed, 
and a beeinning was made on the OT, a Psalter 
appearmy im the same year. But the work of 
the Society was to be shortlived. It met with 
opposition Hom rationalists on the one hand and 
conservative Bible students on the other, and fell 
into distuvour also with the emperor on the sue- 
vestion that thete was about ib somewhat of the 
natnie of a secret political society, ΠῚ ised the 
work of tianslation was discontinued, and the 
existing copies Dnint; and two yeats Tater the 
Society was finally dissolved by the empero 
Nicholas, after having during its short existence 
fianslated parts of the Bible into fourteen new 
languages, and clroadated nearly a nallon copies 
of the Bille or some parts of it mm twenty ΠΝ 
diferent languages or diuleets. 

4. Dut the demand for Russian Bibles contmued 
to be heenly felt; and ΕἸ] οὐ, the tomous bishop 
of Moscow, made attempts, but without mach sae. 
¢ess, to prosecute the work of tuanslatian. the 
fnatattempt to translate (he O'T trom the Hebrew 
ongvinal into Russiin was made by Pavshay pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at the Academy of St. Peters 
burg; but this work was not dor eeneral use 
Similar work was beme done dy Mararias, and 
lus translation was submitted to the Holy Synod, 
wilh a representation as fo the ureent need of 
completing the Russian tran ition At last the 
Synod was moved to action, and ir 1860) the 
fianslation of the Gospels appeared, tollowed, in 
1s6z, by the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. The 
first part of the OT to be published was the Penta- 
beuch in 18638, but the whole work was only com. 
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pleted in 1875, nearly twenty years after the 
passing of the original resolution of the Synod in 
1857. This was the first translation a proved by 
the Czar and the Synod, and is in ordinary use 
A translation of the OT made from the Hebrew 
into Russian by the British and Foreign ible 
Society (London, 1875) was not allowed to citcu- 
late, but the same Society was allowed to print 
the translation made by the Synod, and to circu- 
late it without the Apocrypha of the Greek and 
Latin Bibles translated by the Synod. 

LateraTunG —This is for the most part in Russian. See 
Scrivener's Introduction, u. 1671 3; art by the present writer 
in the Church Quarterly Remew, October 1895 (from which the 


above facts are summarized}, and the Literature there referred 
to; Nestle, Urtext, etc, 211 ff.; Kean, The Buble in Russia. 


ΧΙ. MODERN GreEK VERSIONS. —1. The earliest. 
translation into modern Greek dates from 1547, 
when the Pentateuch, the five ‘Rolls,’ and the 
other parts of the O'T read in the Jewish services 
were translated from the Hebrew, and printed at 
Constantinople, in three columns which contained 
the Spanish, modern Greck, and the Targum of 
Onkelos. All) thiee columns were printed in 
Hebrew characters; but the edition had no wide- 
spread citeulataon, and had a lilerary rather than 
a religious value. 

2. The first really important translation was that 
of the New Testament made by Maximus Callipoli. 
This was printed at Geneva in 1638 at the expense 
of the Government of the United Provinces, and 
contains an infioductory preface by γαῖ] Luear, 
patriarch of Constantinople, who had studied. at. 
Geneva This: translation, in the Greek of the 
Wth cent., follows closely the origmal text; and 
of the edition of 1500 copies many were by per- 
nussion distributed in the Kast. 

3. The translation of Maximus was reprinted in 
1708 an London at the expense of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, after having been re- 
vised by Seraphim; and after further correction by 
Anastasius and Kollettis an edition was published 
at Halle in 1710 at the queen of Prussia’s expense. 

In Greece the favourable reception originally 
given to Maxunus’ work was modiied later, on the 
ground that if was made in a dialect, and there- 
fore not. generally intelligible. The real under- 
lying eround of opposition was distrust of Pro- 
testant influence. Whatever the cause, the cir- 
culation of Seraphiin’s work was forbidden by the 
γάτα οἷν Gabricl, as that of Maximus had been 
su lier. 

The influence of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society at the beginning of the 19th cent. made 
the matter of a modern Greek version again 

nominent. In 1810 Masimus’ translation of the 
New Testament. was reprinted, and several editions 
were circulated belore 1830, the necessary per- 
mission having been obtained from the patriarch 
Cyril in 1511. 

4. But the need of revision was recognized, and 
accordingly in 1819 the archimandite Hilzrion 
was entrusted with the work, the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the revision being undertaken by the 
Jearned archbishop Constantius of Sinai. Cer- 
tain difficulties arose as to the inclusion of the 
OT Apocrypha, for Hilarion’s version of the Old 
Testament was made from the Septuagint. UlIti- 
mately it was decided by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society that the translation of the Old 
Testament should be made from the Helnew, and 
the headquarters of the work were estabhshed at 
Corfu. Here two English scholars, with a know- 
ledge of Hebrew, and with the help of other 
kcholais, including two learned Greeks, Bamias 
and 'Tipaldo, began the work, using not only the 
Jiebrew, but the French translation of Martin, 
the Italian of Diodati, the Septuagint, Vulgate, 
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and other versions. Purts of the Old Testament 
(e.g. the Psalms) were printed and circulated as 
they were finished, and by 1836 the whole Old 
Testament was completed. The New Testament 
translation of Hilarion was also revised by Bambas, 
and an edition appeared in 1848, This ‘revision 
is considered so correct. and idiomatic that it has 
now completely superseded that of Hilarion.’ 

As once before, so again, a reaction set In against 
Western influences, and Biblical translations were 
forbidden in the Orthodox Church. But, in spite 
of this, the British and Foreign Bible Society con- 
tinued to print translations into modern Greek.* 

Lirerature —Legrand, Bibléoyraphie ITellénaque, 1886-1895 5 


Bagster, Bible of Every Land , Nestle, Urtext, etc. p. 178 {᾿ς 
Bible Socvety Reporter for Jan and May 1902. 


LL. J. M. BEBB. 

APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS.— 

i. Definition. 

ih Ougin 

in. Value. 

iv. Reception and influence. 

v. Classification, 
Literature. 

i. DKFINITION.—The history of the word ‘ Apo- 
ed ie accounts for its various uses, and its ety- 
molovy explains its diverse meanings (see art. 
APOCRYPHA 1n vol, i. p. 112). ‘Apocryphal’ was 
a title of honour when it was applied to writings 
which were hidden on account ᾿ the unique value 
of their contents; their secret doctrines mmparted 
to them a special authority (auctoritas secreta). 
But ‘apocryphal’ was a term of reproach when it 
was apphed to writings which were hidden on 
account of the heterodoxy of their contents ; their 
heretical teaching 1endered them specially harm- 
ful. An approaunation of the two opposite senses 
of ‘apocryphal’ may, however, be traced ; for the 
secreey which was originally a claim to peenlar 
regard soon became a mark of inferiority, owing 
tu the suspicion which rests on books of hidden 
origin. Fiom these differences in the application 
of the word 1t is not difficult. to understand how it 
came to pass that. Gospels which were held in high 
esteem, as, ¢.g., by Gnostic sects, were condeumed 
by the Christian Church and declared to be un- 
woithy of w place in the Canon, notwithstanding 
that for some of them Apostolic authorship was 
claimed ; it is also not. ditheult to understand how 
Gospels, which were not condemned for their false 
teaching, were excluded from the Canon because of 
their inferiority to the writings of the four Evan- 
relists. Hence ‘apocryphal,’ whichjin the early 
Fathers means heretocal, acquired the sense of un- 
canonical, which it now most frequently bears, 

Under the heading of ‘Apocryphal Gospels’ it 
is customary to include all extra-canonical writings 
which ¢laim to be Gospels, whether they are rivals 
of or supplements to the canonical Gospels, whether 
they are dependent on or independent of the writ- 
ings of the four Evangelists, whether the tradition 
they embody has the appearance of being authen- 
tic or is manifestly tictitious. But when the term 
‘apocryphal’ has this wider denotation, it has a 
narrower connotation. ‘To Jerome this extension 
of the meaning of the word is generally ascribed, 
for he applies it to those Jewish writings which 
had a place in the LXX Greek version of the OT 
but were not included in the twenty-two books of 
the Hebrew Canon (Prologus Guleatus : ‘ Quadquid 
extra hos cst, inter ἀπόκρυφα esse ponendum’). 
Nevertheless, Jerome held that some of the OT 
apucryphal books might be read ‘for the edilica- 

* These were sanctioned on condition that the ancient Greek 
text was printed in parallel columns with the modern Greck 
version. But in 1901 ecclesiastical and patriotic prejudices wera 
roused by ἃ modern version or ‘ paraphrase,’ circulated at the 
expense of queen Olga, and, in consequence, the circulation of 
any Greek version except the ancient Greek text hay been de- 
nounced by the Synod and prohibited by the Government, 
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tion of the people, not for confirming the authority 
of Church dogmas’ (Prol. to Books of Solomon) ; 
his description of these non-canonical books as 
apocryphal does not therefore imply that he 
condemned them as false and worthless. This 
must be borne in mind when ‘apocryphal’ is de- 
fined as #ncanonical in its application to Gospels. 
Apocryphal Gospels are uncanonical Gospels; but 
all uncanonical Gospels are not necessarily apo- 
eryphal in the bad meaning which adheres to 
the word. A Gospel may be neither spurious nor 
heretical, though it is apocryphal; it may be 
based upon a genuine tradition, though it is un- 
canonical. 

ii. ORIGIN.—The resemblances and the varia- 
tions in the Synoptic Gospels furnish a problem 
which requires for its solution either an oral tra- 
dition which gradually became as stereotyped as 
though it had been written, or documentary 
sources modified by oral traditions. Most critics 
recognize elements of truth in the oral as well 
as in the documentary theory of the origin of the 
Gospels. Those who adopt the documentary hypo- 
thesis allow for the influence of traditions current 
in the Chureh, though not committed to writing. 
The problem presented by the apocryphal Gospels 
is to determine how far their aanitions to the nar- 
ratives of the four Evangelists are derived from au- 
thentic sources, also to decide how far the fictitious 
accretions are due to fraudulent intentions or the 
heretical tendencies of the respective writers. The 
external evidence for the existence of an apocryphal 
Gospel must be weighed together with the evidence 
derived from a careful study of its contents before 
any judgment can be pronounced as to its origin. 
But no pre-judgment ot the issue in any particular 
case is involved in the statement of some general 
considerations which must guide every such in- 
guiry. The author of Supernatural Religion thinks 
that ‘apologetic critics’ are prejudiced by ‘can- 
onical glamour’; but there may be an unreason- 
able bias against as well as a reasonable presump- 
tion in favour of the canonical Gospels. 16 rever- 
ence they enjoyed for centuries is a significant fact, 
and is not satisfactorily accounted for by the state- 
ment that they were ‘more fortunate’ than the 
Gospels which were never included in the Canon of 
Scripture (The Gospel according to Peter, p. 132). 
The claim of an uncanonical Gospel to represent 
an early form of the Christian tradition cannot 
be dismissed on ὦ priort grounds, nor can it be 
admitted without the most thorough investigation. 
The author may have derived the narratives of 
unrecorded incidents in the life of Jesus, or the 
reports of His unwritten sayings, from sources 
unknown to the four Evangelists. Jesus did 
‘many other things’ (Jn 21%) than those which 
the canonical Gospels relate; before St. Luke 
wrote the Third Gospel many had ‘taken in hand 
to draw up’ similar, if less complete, narratives 
(Lk 12). oreover, the manufacture of fanciful 
traditions is not always to be ascribed to the zeal 
of heretics, but sometimes to an eayver desire to 
satisfy — without critical discrimmation between 
the nucleus of fact and the embellishments of 
fiction—curiosity in regard to those periods in our 
Lord’s life about which the four Evangelists tell us 
nothing. Pseudo-Matthew had persuaded himself 
that the motive which impelled him to write was 
love for Christ (Liber de infantia Maria: ‘amor 
ergo Christi est, cut satisfecimus’). But before any 
apocryphal Gospel is assumed to contain an earlier 
and purer form of the Evangelic tradition it must 
be examined in the light of indisputable evidence 
that writers of Gnostic tendencies (cf. Epiph. Her. 
xxvi. 8, 12) published fictitious and pseudepigraphic 
works to support their peculiar tenets, claiming 
that their works imparted knowledge, sceretly 


handed down to them, of the things hidden by 
Jesus from the multitude to whom He spoke in 
riddles which none but 111 most favoured disciples 
understood. Origen (c. 240) says: ‘ There are some 
believers exactly like drunken people who treat 
with violence their own body, for they falsify and 
alter the text of the Gospels three or four times, 
in order that they may evade its remonstrances’ 
(contra Celsum, ii. 27. See Harnack, Chron. i. 590). 

The variations in the texts of such apocryphal 
Gospels as are extant in different recensions can- 
not, in the judgment of Tischendorf, be caplained 
as unintentional alterations; often the sense of a 
passage is completely altered, these Gospels being 
treated with a freedom which is inconceivable on 
the supposition that they were held in as high 
esteem as the canonical Gospels (de Evv. Apoer. 
origine et usu, Ὁ. 121: “ Fraudis apocrypha (evan- 
gelin) convincuntur ex mira qua laborant textus 
ambiguitate, a qua immensum canonica differunt, 
quamquam et unsa haud exigua lectionum varie- 
tate premuntur’). The authors of the apocryphal 
Gospels, whether they were influenced by dozmatic 
motives or by a desire to satisfy curiosity, adopted, 
as Hofmann points out, similar methods of com- 
position. In both classes of writings there are 
some storics which are pure inventions, but there 
are others in which « causa media may be dis- 
covered. Sometimes claborate narratives are de- 
veloped out of a mere allusion in the canonical 
Gospels, sometimes words of Jesus are transformed 
into deeds, sometunes a slavishly literal fulfilment 
of an OT propheey is 1ecorded, and sometimes 
Jesus is represented as working marvels closely 
resembling and frequently surpassing OT miracles 
(Herzoy, 728... 655). 

lii, VALUE. —The revival of interest in the 
apocryphal writings of the NT is due partly to 
the discovery of new documents, and partly to 
the attraction exerted upon the minds of many 
scholars by the fascinating and complex problem 
of the literary origin of the Gospels. Amongst 
the questions upon which light is sought are the 
folowing: Te these uncanonical Gospels impart 
any additional knowledge of the words and works 
of the Lord Jesus? In this respect it is generally 
agreed that their value is slight. Do they help to 
establish any theory of the origin of the Gospels? 
In this respect. their value differs greatly: until 
more complete and more accurate texts of some of 
these Gospels are aceessible it is impossible to ex- 
press any positive judgment in regard to their 
relation to the canonical Gospels. [Ὁ may, how- 
ever, be said that the theory of a common oral 
tradition deserves more careful consideration than 
it has received from some modern critics, whose 
arguments are valid only on the assumption that 
priority to the canonical Gospels and direct depend- 
ence on them are the only Ue alternatives. 

The apocryphal Gospels contain information 
which is of considerable value to the student of 
the manners and customs of the Jews in early 
Christian times. It is true that their statements 
are somctimes in flagrant contradiction to history ; 
but it is, as a rule, not difficult to discover the 
dogmatic bias which led to a perversion of the 
facts. When no such motive is discernible, and 
the details given violate neither psychological nor 
historical probability, the writer's source may be 
an authentic tradition. For example, the setting 
of some of the falulous stories of our Lord’s child- 
hood has an interest for the antiquarian who 
regards the fantastic miracles as quite meredible. 
10 is also probable that, in the near future, these 
Gospels will prove of even greater value to_his- 
torians as they strive to disperse the gloom which 
still hangs over the first two centurics of the 
Christian era,—the period when heretical ten- 
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dencies appeared within the Church, and heretical 
sects were formed outside it. In the contioversy 
which has arisen on this question there las been 
on the one side a tendency to forget that in the 
4th cent. opinions might be regarded as heterodox 
which were not so regarded in the 2nd cent. ; but 
on the other side there has been a tendency to 
claim the sanction of the early Chureh for later 
forms of asceticism: and Gnosticism, on the in- 
sufhicient ground that some of these Gospels which 
orizinated in heretical eircles found some favour 
amongst Christians, Von Dobschutz, who has 
studied these writings from this point of view, 
has called attention to facts which bave an im- 
portant bearing on the disenssion, as, ¢.g., that the 
adherents of Gnosticism who elamed to belong to 
the Christian Chureh, and sought to propaate 
their peculiar views within its borders, did not of 
their own aceord leave the Chureh,-- it was the 
Chiuich that exelided thei; also that the Docetic 
type of Chiuistuumty enrrent in Egypt at the end 
of the Ist and at the hesanning of the 2nd cent. 
was at am very ently date dyscredited as heretical, 
though it Jone continued te dominate Christian 
thought as expressed im Christian art (Sheol. Let - 
ZAcitung, 103, No. 19). 

Tn this article the contents of the various apo- 
eryphal Gospels are given, sometimes in tull, but 
always in sullteient detail to enable the reader to 
judge of their worth. ‘Pas course has been taken 
in the belief that Just-hand acquamtsanee with 
these writings establishes, by contrast, the unique 
value of the canonteal Gospels, and furnishes the 
most conclaisive retutation of the theories which 
seek to hft these extravagant stories to the same 
level as the natratives of the four Evangelists ΤῸ 
pass from the NP to these apocryphal Gospels, in 
so farias they embody mdependent traditioms, in- 
volves a complete change of psychological climate 
The wisdom of Westcott’s words 1s contirmed by 
teeent desenarch: “The completeness of the anti- 
thesis which these spurious stories offer to the 
Divine record appears at once ifwemay beallowed 
for a moment to compare hebt with darkuess—in 
relation to the treatment of the three ereat ele- 
ments of the Gospel history - Muracles, Parables, 
and Propheey, the lessons of poser, of nature, and 
of providence, In the apociy phal miracles we tind 
no worthy conception of the laws of providential 
micrferenee; they are wrought. to supply personal 
wants, or fo gtatily private feelings, and often 
me positively immoral Not, agam, is there any 
spuitual element im thea working 2... The spo- 
eryphal Gospels are also entirely without parables ; 
they exhibit noe sense of those deeper yelations 
between nature and man—- between corruption 
and sin—which are so frequently decked in the 
Synoptic Gaspels. νος Veto more, they do not 
recognize the oflice of Prophecy. History in them 
becomes a mete collection ot traditions, and is 
regarded neither as the dulfihment of the past nor 
as the type of the tuture’ aérod. fo Study of the 
Gospels, Appendix D). ‘ 

iv. RECEPTION AND INFLUENCE. - In tracing 
the influence of these writings no question arises, 
as in regard to the OT Apocrypha, of their reeep- 
tion by any section of the Chareh as eanonteal οἱ 
deutero-canonical books. In the 2nd cent. tour 
Gospels, and only four, were recognized. ‘There is 
also ample evidence, as will hereatter be manitest, 
that most of the apocryphal Gospels have abwiys 
been condemned by orthodox Christians. A few, 
however, had an extensive and emily cireulation 
amongst Christians in the Fast: tor ναι ρος the 
Protevangelium of dames was read in στ ΟΠ ἸῸΝ ta 
the 4th cent., and was translated into the Sytiec, 
Arabic, and Coptie languages. Details of such 
usave will be given in the notes ou the several 
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Gospels; but in general it may be said that these 
writings were condemned by the Western Church 
until the Middle Ages, when a sufficient. period of 
time had elapsed for their origin to be forgotten. 
Pseudo-Chrysostom (ὁ. G00) is said to lave made 
use of the apocryphal Gospels of the Cluldhood 
of Jesus, and from the 10th eent. onwards they 
formed the material for legendary poems and 
miracle-pluys, whilst some of their traditions were 
embodied in paintmes and other works of art. 
The first of a series of Latin poems by Hroswitha 
(d. 968), ἡ. Saxon mun, is based on the fietilious 
accounts given in these Gospels of the perpetual 
virginity of Mary. Vincent of Beauvais, a J)o- 
nunican, did much to popularize these spocry- 
phal stories by including many of them in his 
Speentium Majus (ec. 1250); the third part of this 
work, the Speculum Ifistoriale, contains twelve 
chapters from the Gospel of psendo-Matthew, and 
several from the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. 
In the 14th cent. the Speeulim JTistorvle Was 
translated into Wrench and other KFuropean ban- 
enages. In his Speculum Sanctorum de Voragine 
(d. 1298) made use of almost the whole of the 
Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, and of a few 
chapters from the Gospel of pseudo - Matthew. 
This woth, better known as the Leqouda Aured, 
and the Speenlam Historiale of Vincent were 
tunonest. the earuest printed books ino the 1th 
cent.; they are the chief sources from which many 
popular Roman Catholic compilations of these 
stones are derived. Yet Vincent put the Gospels 
he made use of into the eaterory of ‘doulbtint’ 
wiitings; and amongst Roman Cathohe divines 
who have denouneed them as unauthontatue, 
Tappenhorn mentions Aleuin (d. Sod), St. Bernard 
of Chunsanx (d. 1153), and Thomas) Aquinas 
(d. 1274), As reeently as J&s84. Pope Jeo ΧΊΗ, 
teaflymed the judgment of the learned Pope 
Benediet Xtv , wlueh declares the Protevanweloum 
of James and other works on the Nativity of Mary 
to be ‘impure sontrees of {ποι ἡ (de Lestes 
BAY. th a cap. 9: “ἴα plures seribere 
voluerint, co turbudis fontibus, que tradiderunt, 
hausisse ες». Pappenhorn, whose work 18 
published with episcopal authouty, laments that 
these fictions me often accepted as embodymeg 
‘ancient? and ynous traditions’? ‘Phe vei) which 
the Holy Spit im the Gospels has diawn over the 
bith and eauly life of the Mother of God, we 
ought not to try te remove by means of untrust- 
worthy, apocryphal narratives” (“νὴ heblesehe 
Nachrichten, p. (8 t.). 

Some of the fables of these Gospels are found in 
the Isoran, as, ον)... the vow of Marys mother to 
consecrate her virgin danehter to the temple. 
rervice, the feeding of Mais by an angel, the use 
of rods te discover by lot aw guarduium for Mary, 
the making by the boy Jesus of twelve sparrows 
out ΟἹ clay, ete.  Kessaus, the famous commen- 
tator on the Koran, refers in bis notes to more 
of these stores (οἷς Forbes Robinson, Coplie A poer. 
(fospels in © Texts and Studies,’ 1. ἅτις 1896). 

ν᾿. CLASSIFICATION.- There is an article on the 
GOSPEL OF NICODEMUS 1p vol. ii. p. 544 IT, and an 
account of the Gospel of Marcion in art. Luke 
(GOSPEL OF), 72. p. IOS fF. Separate articles on the 
GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE HEBREWS (see above, 
p. 338th), and on the Gospel of Tatiun (see ait. 
IMATESSARON, below, p. 45110), appear in the 
present volume. [πὶ the present article the most 
mnportant of the apocryphal Gospels, other than 
thease above mentioned, will be treated in the 
following order :- 

al. Gospels (or fragments of Gospels) whieh, in 
the opinion Οἱ some crities, embody an early tradi- 
tion, and rival the canonical Gospels. In recvard 
to the date, character, and tendencies of these 
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Gospels there has, however, been much contro- 
versy ; they are known as— 


1. Gospel according to the Egyptians. 
2. Gospel according to Peter. 
8. Faydin Gospel Fragment. 


B. Gospels which claim to fill up the gaps in 
our knowledge of the parents of Jesus, or of 1115 
infaney and childhood, viz.— 


1. Protevangelium of James, including the 
Latin recensions known as— 
(a) Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, 
(ὁ) Goupel of the Natuvity of Mary. 
2. Gospel according to Thomas. 
8. Arabic Gogpel of the Childhoud. 
4, Arabic History of Joseph the Carpenter 
6. The Departure of Mary (Transitus Maz wt). 


C. Gospels whose heretical origin 1s universally 
achnowledged, viz.— 


1. Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. 
2. Gospel according to Philip. 

8. Gospel according to Matthias. 

4, Gospel according to Basilides 


D. Gospels of which almost nothing is known ex- 
cept their name. ‘These will be mentioned in alpha- 
betical order, and, as far as possible, described. 


LITERATURE —In 1552 Bibhander’s edition of the ‘ Protevan- 
gel Jacob’ appeared, this work as also the only Gospel 
in the earlhest collection of ΝῚΣ Apocrypha: <poerypha, he. 
nirationes de Christo, Maria, Joseph, cognatwne et familia 
Christi, extra Biblia, etc., 1664, added by M. Neander Soravi- 
ensiy to) his) Catechesia Mart. Lutheri parva. Fabricius 
wiblished the first. critical edition in 1703: Codex apoeryphius 
V7; this work 18 the bass of Jones’ A New and Itull Method 
of settling the Canonical Authority of the NT, and of Burch's 
Auctarcum cod. apoer, NT Faubriean: Wn 183° Thilo’s Codex 
A pocryphus NT appeared with valuable Prolegomena; this 
work is the basis of Borberg'’s Beblrothek der NT’ A pokryphen, 
and of Brunet’s Les évanqees apocriyphes. A new npetus to 
the study of these wntings was imparted by the publication of 
the results of Tischendorf's learned researches: “ρει 
A poe ypha, 1853, ἀπ ed. 1876, this standard cdition was pre- 
ceded by ‘Tischendorf’s prize essay de Hvany. Apoer. origine 
σί usu, Wol, in the same author's Wann warden unsere 
Hvangelien verfasst ¢ there 18 a& chapter on ΚΑ οί τ. Literatur’ 
Shigenleld’s NZ extra canonem receptum, 4th ed. 1884, contains, 
in the section entatled ‘Liabrorum Deperditorum Fragmenta,’ 
learned notes on some of these Gospels, 

In reeent years elaborate investigations of the apocryphal 
Gospels have been published. Invaluable to al) students are 
those found in Ilarnack’s Alfchristliche Latteraturgeschichte 
and Zaltin's Geschichte des NI Kanons, Holtzmann’s bin 
levtung τ das NT, 3rd ed 1892, contains an appendix on the 
‘NT Apocrypha.’ Adnurable introductions to these Gospels, 
with complete translations of their contents, are given in Die 
Apokryphen dex Neuen Testamenta — a comprehensive work 
shortly to be published under the editorship of Dr. Henneche, 
who, with Prof. A. Meyer, has contributed the greater part of 
the section on the apoeryphal Gospels, 

Preuschen’s Antileqomena: Die Reste der ausserkanonischen 
Boangelien und urchristliichen Ueberlieferunuen, presenta ἃ 
tically edited teat of the extant fragments of these writings. 
The Syriac Versions are brought within the student's reach by 
Whoght’s Contributions to the A pocryphat Literature of the NT, 
and his articles in the Journal of Sacred Literature, 186b; the 
Coptic Versions by Forbes Kobimson’s Coptic Apoeryphal 
Clospets. 

Other works are: Hofmann, Leben Jesu nach den Apokry- 
phen, 1851; Kleuker, Ueber die Apokryphen des NT; Tappe- 
horn, AusserInblische Nachrichten (a Roman Catholic work); 
Pons, Jtecherches sur lek apocryphes du nouveau Test ; Nicholas, 

studes sur les Kvangiles Apocryphes, Variot, Lex érangiles 
apocryphes (a Roman Catholic work); Barnes, Canoninl and 
Uneanomeal Gospels; Barmg-Gould, Lost and Lostile Gospels ; 
Klhcott, ‘On the Apocr. Gospels’ in Cambridye Easays, 1856 , 
Kruger, ‘The Apocr. Gospels’ in Gillett’s translation οἱ Karly 
Chriatuen Literature; Cruttwell, ‘Karly Apocr. Literature’ in 
A literary Uistory of Early Christianity ; Westcott, ‘On some 
of the Apocryphal Gospels’ in /ntroduction to the Straty of the 
Gospels, Appendix D; Salmon, ‘Apocryphal and Herctical 
Gospels’ in {ntroduction to the NT, lect. x1. 3; Orr, NT Apuery- 
phat Writings, with brief and scholarly notes—a volume of the 
‘Temple Bible’; Hone’s ‘catchpenny' Apocr. New Testament 
is sufficiently described by Orr as ‘critically worthless.’ Excel- 
Ient English translations are given in Walker's Apocrypha 
Gospels, Acta and Mtevelations (Ante-Nicene Christian Library) ; 
shay ix., an extra volume of the series, contains ‘the Gospel of 

eter.’ 

Important and lengthy articles on these Gospels are contri- 
buted by Hofmann to vol. 1. of PLH3; by Lipsius to vol. ii. of 
the Dict. of Christ. Biography ; shorter articles by James to 
vol. 1. of the Hneyel. Biblica, and by Charles to vol. xav. of the 
Encyel. Britannica. Hofuiann’s article has the most complete 
Bibliography. 
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A. 1. 
THE.— 
i. Meaning of the title 

ix. Mvidence of eaistence 
1, Clement of Alexandna 
2. Origen (Jerome, Aminose), 
8. Hippolytus and Epiphinima 
4. The so-called Second Lyistic of Clement 

of Rome. 

δ. Hvpothetical sources. 

in Contents. 

ιν Oryan and character. Place and date. 

Literature. 

i. MEANING OF THE TITLE.—In the title which 
Clement of Alexandria first applies to this Gospel 
--- τὸ κατ᾽ Αἰγυπτίους εὐαγγέλιον - the preposition 
κατά cannot have the sume meaning as in the 
titles of the canonical and other Gospels, where it 
is used with a proper name in the singular. The 
reference is not to authorship, but to the region m 
which the Gospel found acceptance, or to the circle 
from which it sprang. It is improbable that the 
Gospel was written in the Egyptian, ze. the Coptic 
language; Clement of Alexandria quotes front it, 
but there is no evidence either that he made use of 
a translation or that he had learnt Coptic during 
his residence in Egypt. On account of the resem- 
blance of the title to that of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, Harnack (Chronologie, i, G12.) 
sugvests that one Gospel circulated amongst the 
Jewish Christians residing in Egypt, and the othe: 
Gospel amongst the Chiistinns who were natives 
of Egypt; it is also a possible inference that the 
Gospel was not called «a@’“EAAqvas, becanse Chris- 
tianity had more adherents amongst the native 
Egyptians than amongst the Greek residents in 
Eyvypt. But there is insufticient foundation for 
Harnack’s argument, when he maintams that the 
title—the Gospel of the Kvyptians, or the Egyptian 
Gospel -— signifies that this was the only Gospel 
known to these Egyptian Clinstians. ‘If, in the 
same circles, the Gospels according to Matthew, 
Mark, ete., had been read with equal or even 
higher authority, it would have been impossible in 
those circles to describe this Gospel as the Gospel 
of the Evyptians.? Harnack’s conclusion rests 
upon his statement that the name was given to 
the Gospel by Egyptian writers, t.e. by Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen ; he acknowledges that 
if non-Egyptian Fathers had thus described this 
Gospel, ‘we might, nay we must, have believed that 
beenuse the Gospel cume fiom Egypt it was called 
the Egyptian Gospel, just as the Palestinian Gospel 
was called τὸ εὐαγγέλιον καθ᾽ ‘KBpalovs, or ‘LBparxéy, 
or Tovdacév.” But although Origen was a native 
of Alexandria, Clement was an Athenian. Zahn 
(Geschichte, ii. 630) can find no intimation in the 
writings of Clement and Origen that they regarded 
themselves as Αἰγύπτιοι ; his explanation of the title, 
therefore, 1s that whilst the Church at Alexandria 
kept to the canonical Gospels, this non-canonical 
Gospel had considerable popularity in the provinces 
of Keypt during the 2nd century. This conclusion is 
a probable mnference from the scanty facts ; more- 
over, it isin accord with the history of the Caureh 
in Egypt during the 3rd and 4th cents., when the 

rovincial Churches diverged in their theology 
rom the teaching of the Alexandiian Fathers. 

ii. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE.—l. The Gospel 
according to the Egyptians is fist mentioned 
(175-200) by Clement of Alexandrina, After quot- 
ing a passage which Julius Cassianus (6. 170) 
ascribes to ‘the Lord,’ Clement adds: ‘We have 
not this saying in the four Gospels that have been 
handed down to us, but in the Gospel κατ᾽ Aiyur- 
τίους (Strom. iii. 13, 99). The Gospel 15 not described 
as ἃ heretical writing, but it ix regarded as out- 
side the class to which the four Gospels belong (τοῖς 
παραδεδομένοις ἡμῖν τέτταρσιν etvaryycrtos). 

2. Urigen in his Commentary on Lk VP (6, 220) 
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gives the unknown authors of τὸ κατ᾽ Αἰγυπτίους 
εὐαγγέλιον the first place in his list of those who 
‘took in hand to diaw up a nariative of Gospel 
occurrences.’ With these writers who took the 
matter in hand he contrasts the four Evangelists 
who wrote as they were moved by the Holy Spirit 
(ἐξ ἁγίου κινούμενος πνεύματος). TLatin tasnslations 
of Origen’s notes ὁπ this passage are given by 
Jerome and by Ambrose ; both place the Gospel in 
the class of heretical writings. Jerome’s words 
are: ‘Leclesia quatuor habet evangelia, lerreses 
plurima, e qubus quoddam serilatur © sccundum 
eLyyplios.”” (Ch. Zahn, Geschichte, i. 625) After 
naming other apocryphal Gospels, Jerome says 
Set alia plura lequnus’: these words are not in 
the extant Greek text; but as it beas elsewhere 
signs of abbreviation, and as Ambrose in his in- 
dependent version essentially agrees with Jerome, 
the Latin is probably a correct renderme of 
Origen’s words. Harnach and Zahn conclude that 
Origen had this Gospel in dns hands; hence we 
may, with some degree of confidence, aecept his 
ee νου πὸ ἰὼ the character of a work which he 
iad himself read. 

3. This Go-pel was known by name to two other 
authors.  //ippolyftas (Vb5- 255) quotes fiom ἃ 
Naassene work a passe whieh treats of the 
constitution of the hiaman soul, and says (2’/ilos. 
v. 7) that this Gnosuie sect found support for their 
fantastic theories: ἐν τῷ ἐπιγραφομένῳ κατ᾽ Αἰγυπτίους 
εὐαγγελίῳ. OF the Naassenes Tittle is known, 
Taghttoot (Δεν αἰ Fessecys, Ἰδοῦ pp. HOS, 411-415) 
sought to prove that the ἐτεροοιδασ καλοῦντες, of the 
Pastoral Epistles closely resembled them ; but Hot- 
mann, Bo Weiss, and Hort (Judaistie (γιέ τ ἐξ ως 
1894, pp 180-346) have shown that this view does 
not meet the reqguuiements of stiet esegesis, The 
Nanssenes were not Jewish lecaltists, but: Gnosties 
‘in Whose syncretistic system there were dewislt 
elements’? (Cf. Zahn, “μι, 1. 476). - Myre 
phanius (377) states that. the Sabellians appealed 
to this Gespel in support of their doctrine ; ie dues 
not give a quotation from τί, buat says that it 
represents ‘the Saviour? as teaching THis diserples 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are 
the same (τὸν αὐτὸν εἶναι πατιμα, τὸν αὐτὸν εἶναι υἱόν, 
τὸν αὐτὸν εἶναι ἅγιον πνεῦμα): he also asserts that 
the heresy was derived from apoeryphal sourees, 
especially fiom ‘the Egyptian Gospel’ (é ἀπο- 
κρύφων τινων, μάλιστα ἀπὸ Tov καλοιμενον Αἰγυπτίου 
εὐαγγελίου). The slight chanee in the tithe (Ag υπ- 
τιον εὐαγγέλιον») Yenders stall more probable the 
view tahen above of its meaning; Epiphanius 
(Mer. xxx. 13) also speaks or a Hebrew Gospel 
(Efpaudr), and Che natural explanation yields cood 
sense in both eases: the Gospels weuld fitly be so 
described which were used respectively by the 
Egyptians and by the Hebrews 

4. The so-called Second L’pstle of Clement of 
Rome.—Of witings whieh are supposed to con- 
tain quotations from this Gospel, although it is 
not named, the most important is the ‘Anelent 
Homily,’ which from the 5th cent. was known as 
the Second Epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians (190. 1410)... Psendo-Ciement - unlike 
the penuine Clement, whose Seripture references 
are almost exclusively to the OT makes many 
allusions to the Evangelie history, using both the 
canonical Gospels and apocryphal narratives. In 
one passage there are verbal agreements with the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians: ‘Fer the Lord 
himself, being asked by a certain person when 
tis kingdom would come, said, When the tro shall 
be one, and the ontsile as the wnisile, and the mule 
with the female neither male nor female? (Ὁ Clem. 
ΧΙ). Lightfoot concludes (A post. fathers, pt. i. 
vol. ii. p. 238) that ‘our psendo-Clement would 
seem to have employed this apocryphal Gospel as 
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a principal authority for the sayings of our Lord. 
ihseniek is quite certain that he did, but the 
evidence does not warrant a positive statement ; 
there are differences as well as agreements in the 
two forms in which the saying is quoted (cf. iti, 
helow). The two versions may therelure be derived 
from acommon source, either oral or written, the 
purer form of the sayiny being tound in pseudo- 
Clement. Zahn and Resch oppose the identifica- 
tion of the source as strongly asx Hilgenfeld and 
Varnack assert it; Harnack assigns three other 
quotations in the Homily to this Gospel (Chron. 
i 015) Ropes says that τῇ is impossible to express 
a confident opimon (Die Spruche Jesu, pp. 182, 
116). 

δ Inrecent ecritieisin there has been manifested 
a tendency to refer back to this Gospel sayings of 
our Lord and narratives of events found in other 
fhacmentary sources. Harnack favours the theory 
that the Logea in the Oxyrhynuchus Fragment were 
taken from this Gospel (cf. d¢rposdor, Sth series, 
vi. 411); Sanday does not adopt this view, but is 
of opinion that ‘they may well have had their 
bith in prosimity to it? (με, Lev. viii. 140); 
Armitage Robinson says: ‘Tam not at present 
prepared to sny that the newly discovered sayings 
are excerpts fiom the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians. I must content myself with the state- 
ment that such a view is not improbable’ (dz- 
positor, Sth series, vi. 421), Τι, 15 ἢ mere conjecture 
that the Fayidm Mragment (Mh 142% abbreviated, 
with v.28 onutted) is an extract from this Gospel. 
Hlarnack (Chron. 1. 590) suggests the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews as an alternative source, 
whilst Zahn regards the verses as the fraginent of 
a homily (Geschichte, αι. 7591) Volter (Petrus- 
οὐαί oder Arqgyptererangeiam ?) holds that 
the Gospel of Peter is identical with this Gospel, 
in which, however, he is compelled to achnowledgpe 
the presence of interpolations. The reasoning has 
failed to convinee scholats Who have made a special 
tudy of the Gospel of Peter (ef. Crit, Reo. νι, 299). 
Other conjectures, as, eg, that this Gospel 15. re- 
luted to the Jadache and to ‘Tatian’s Jialessaron, 
me mentioned by Πα πον, but he does not deem 
it necdful to discuss them. On the general ques- 
tion, it may be said that it is hazardous to treat 
one Gospel, whetber canomeal on apociyplal, as 
dependent. on another, beexuse sinulir reports of 
our Lord’s words or deeds are found in both ; they 
may be independent of each other, but dependent 
oD ἐὰν Common source, Ola) or Written. 

iin. CONTLATS.—Lhe passages from this Gospel 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria are taken from 
the discouse of Jesus with Salome. (For the 
Gieek text, see Harnack, Geschichte, i. 13; Preus- 
chen, Anfiegomena, p. 2f.) ΤῸ Salome’s ques- 
tion, ‘How long shall Death reign?’ Jesus re- 
plies, ‘So long as ye women give birth; for I 
cae to destioy the works of the Jemale.’ Salome 
says, ‘Then should 1 have done well, if PE had 
borne no children?’ and the Loid makes answer, 
‘Kat every herb, bul the bitter one eat not.’ 
[Salome’s words are καλῶν οὖν ἐποίησα μὴ τεκοῦσα ; 
Lightfoot proposes ‘an easy change of reading’ 
(ἂν ἐποίησα) to avoid the contradiction to the can- 
onieal narratives implied in the rendering ‘then 
I did well that I bare not.’ But, a> Zahn points 
out, this rendermg would require οὐ in place of 
μή: all difliculty is removed by adopting Harnack’s 
note of interrogation). To a further question of 
Salome, ὁ When shall these things be known ?’ the 
Lord replies, ‘When ye tread underfoot the gar- 
ment of shame, and when the two become one, 
and the male with the female neither male nor 
fenrile” (Cf. ii. 4 above for pseudo -Clement’s 
version of this saying). 

Another extract fcom this Gospel is given by 
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Hippolytus in his refutation of the Naassene 
heresy (Philos. v. 7): ‘They affirm that the soul 
is very difficult to discover, nnd hard to under- 
stand ; for it does not remain in the same ficure or 
the same form invariably, or in one passive con- 
dition, that either one could express τῷ by a sign 
or comprehend 10 substantially. But they have 
these varied changes [of the soul] set dewn in the 
Gospel inscribed “ according to the Egyptians.”? 

Epiphanius (er. Ixil. 2) states that this Gospel 
was a chicf source of Sabellian heterodoxy ; but, 
although he asserts that in itmany such things are 
ascribed to the Saviour ‘with a mystical signilt- 
eance’ (μυστηριωδῶς), he mentions only one: ‘the 
sume [person] is Father, the same is Son, the same 
is Holy Spirit.’ 

In Harnack’s judgment, three more passages 
found in the homily of psendo-Clement (dip. ¢. 4, 
c. 5, ὦ. 8) are quotations from this Gospel, viz. : 
‘The Lord said, Though ye he gathered toeether 

with me in my bosom and do not nry conmiuund- 

ments, Lwaill cast you away, and will say unto you, 

Depart. from me, 1 know you not whence ve are, 

ye workers of imaqiuty. (Cf Lk 18%, Met 73). 

‘For the Lord saith, Ye shall be as lambs in the 
midst of wolves But Peter answered and said 
unto him, What then, if the wolves should teat 
the Jambs?) Jesus said unto Peter, Let not the 
lambs fear the wolves after they are dead ; aud ye 
also, fear ye not them that kill you and are not 
able to do anything to you; but fear fim that 
alter ye are dead hath power ever soul and body, 

to cast them into the gehenna of fnew’ (CE Lh 10}, 

Mt 10%, and Lk 19} δ). For the Lord saith im the 

Gospel, If ye kept not that which is little, who 

shall give unto you that which is great? For 1 

say unto you that he which 15 faithful in the least, 

is faithful alsoimoimuch’? (Ch Ek 1015. Mt 257! 44), 

Iv. OHIGIN AND CHARACTER. — There is great. 
divergence of opinion in regard to the character Οἱ 
this Gospel. AH are agreed that 10 circulated 
amongst various heretical seets or schools: but 
was it, theretore, a heretical Gospel as regards its 
origin? or was it, as Harnack believes, ‘part of 
the original Evangelie literature in the strict sense 

of the word Ὁ 

The facts of which any satisfactory solution of 
the problem must take account are these: 1. 
Clement of Alexandiia’s statements (Sfrow. 11}. 
9, 13, 91) that. the Gospel was used (Ὁ by Cassian, 
the Gnostic leader (ὁ τῆς Goxjuews ἀρχηγόξ) οἱ the 
; neratites who were ascetics and condemned muur- 
| riage, and (4) by Theodotus, the Rey ptzan pupil of 
” 
| 


the Gnostic Valentinus. ὦ, Lappolytus asserts 
that the Naassenes, who were also Guostics, quoted 
10 in support of their speculations about the soul 
of man, 3. Epiphanms says that the Sabellians 
found passages In it) which taneht a modalistic 
doctrine of the Trinity. 4. Clement of Alex- 
andria classes it apart trom ‘the fou: Gospels.’ 
5. Origen puts it at the head of the list of heretical 
Gospels.—Is Origen’s judgment. continmed by the 
extant fragments of this Gospel? To this question 
Lipsius (eect. Christ. Bug. αι. 19) replies: ‘The 
Gospel was a product of pantheistic gnosis’; un- 
questionably, it contains traces of the teaching 
that the true gnosis imparts ‘insight mto the un- 
substantial character of all the distinctions which 
prevail among, and separate one from another, the 
things of this visible world’; it reflects also the 
practical as well as the mystical aspect of Gnosti- 
cism, for the Eneratite prohibition of marriage 
was the natural consequence of insight into the 
vanity of the distinetrons of sex. Some amount 
of Encratism is recognized by Hainack, but he con- 
tends that it is not present to such an extent as to 
justify those who describe the Gospel as heretical 
and Gnostic. He is right in maintaining that the 
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ascetic tendency of some of the sayings has been 
exaggerated, and in urging that the entire Gospel 
may have contained material derived from purer 
sources than the fragments known to us. But to 
establish the non-heretical character of this Gospel 
more conclusive cvidence is 1equired than its use 
by pseudo-Clement, which, as we have seen, cannot 
be regarded as aceitainty. The least convinein 
part of Harnack’s investigation is that im which 
the inference that this Gospel bears the Synoptic 
stamp, and is closely akin to Matthew and Luke, is 
made to rest upon the insntherently attested asser- 
tion that it was used by psendo-Clement. It 
contained nothing heretical,—if αὐ had, the Church 
at Rome in 170 would certainly not have read it? 
(Chron. i. 619). But if psendo-Clement drew from 
the same source as this Gospel, the phenomena of 
the text would be satisfactorily explained, especi- 
ally the expanded and less credible form piven in 
this Gospel to the words of Jesus, Moreover, this 
solution of the problem 1s quite consistent. with 
Harnack’s view that this Gospel is not dependent, 
on the Synopties, but ‘derives from the sources of 
the Synoptics.’ The strongest argument adduced 
to prove that this Gospel must have contained 
mmeh orthodox teaching, 15. based upon the fact 
that Clement of Alckantlsin held it in good esteem 
and gave a different, if mystical, interpretation to 
those passaces which the Eneratites quoted in 
support of their aseetie practices, The most prob- 
able conclusion which the evidence now avail- 
able warrants is that the Gospel according to the 
Kiyryptians is a Gnostic writing derived, it may be, 
from «a good soutee ; but if its unknown author had 
access to mateial as valuable as that of which the 
‘vanyelists made use, he treated it more treely, 
and both added to and modified the Evangelic 
tradition. 

In τρανή to the piece where this Gospel was 
witlten, Zahn sugeests Antioch ; Harnack prefers 
Keypt. Its dete cannot. be later than the middle 
of the 2nd cent., probably about 110, Harnack, 
however, holds that the terminus ad quem is 130. 
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ete, 1807, Scinechcuburger, ἔς, das Erana. der ἤν 
Ist s Hennecke in Die Apohruphen des Ν See also Uilgen- 
feld, Hartnach, Zahn, in app. ectt., and cf Resch, Ausserkanon- 
δόλια Paralleltcct: zu den Hvangelien, 18041, p. 28. 


A, 2. PUTER, GOSPEL ACCORDING T0,— 


1 Laidence of existence prior to its discovery. 
1 Serapion. 
2. Onyven. 
3 Kusebras, ete. 
4 Some doubttul testimony. 
it Contents of recently discovered Fragment 
hi. Relation to the canonical Gospels, 
ιν Allewed use by early writers. 
¥ Character and tendencies. 
Vio Date and place of oligin. 
Latcrature. 


1. EVIDLNCE OF EXISTENCE PRIOR TO ITS DIS- 
COVERY.--1. The earhest evidence of the existence 
of this Gospel is found in a letter of Seramon, 
who became bishop of Antioch ¢. 190. Husebius 
mentions amongst the memorials of his ‘literary 
industry’ a work composed ‘on the so-called Gospel 
of Peter,’ and yives the followmg extract from it 
(ΜΔ vi. 12 [MeGallert’s translation, p. 258 |): ‘ For 
we, brethren, receive both Peter and the other 
apostles as Christ ; but we reject intelligently the 
writings falsely ascribed to them, knowing that 
such were not handed down to us. When I visited 
you, I supposed that all of you held the true faith, 
und as I had not read the Gospel which they put 
forward under the name of Peter, I said, “Jf this 
is the only thing wlich oeensions dispute among 
you, let it be read.” But now, having learned from 
what has been told me that their mind was in- 
volved in some heresy, 1 will hasten to come te 
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you again... . For having obtained this Gospel 
from others who had studied αὐ diligently, namely, 
from the successors of those who first used 1, 
whom we call Docetie (for mot of their opmions 
are connected with the teaching of that school), 
we have been able to read it through, and we find 
many things in accordance with the true doctrine 
of the Saviour, but some tlungs added to that 
doctrine, which we have pointed out for you [1] - 
ther on. 

2. Origen, writing c. 246, not only mentions this 
Gospel, but also shows some knowledee of its con- 
tents, ‘Some say, basing it ona tradition in the 
Gospel according to Peter, as itis entitled, or the 
Book of James, that the brethren of Jesus were 
sons of Joseph by a former wife, whom he marziied 
before Mary’ (Com. on Wt. bh. x. 17 [ Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library, p. 451}. usebius tells as (ΤΠ 
vi. 21) that Qrigen was summoned to Antioch by 
Mamniva, the mother of the emperor Alexander 
Severus, and fa most prous worn,’ though it: is 
not said that she was a Chistian. | From δος 
apion’s statements about this Gospel it is evident 
that it was not widely cuculated 5; but if Origen 
saw it during dus visit to Antioch (probably 9.68), 
his uncertainty im regard to oa μὰ αι τὰ passage 
is only what mmieht be expected, and does not de- 
tract from the value of his testimony to ifs ceneral 
eharacter.* 

3. Besides quoting Serapion’s estimate of this 
Gospel, Musebrus (ἐς 820) refers to at twiee (i 
i. 3,25). * The so-called Aets of Peter, however, 
and the Gospel whieh bears his name, and the 
Preaching, and the Apocalypse, as they are called, 
we know have not been universally accepted, be- 
cause no ecclesuustical wiiter, ancient or meudern, 
has made use of testimonies drawn from them.’ 
In his chapter on the Canon of Holy Scripture, 
Kusebius classifies the books inte //omologoumena 
or Saccepted,’ Antidcqomenn οὐ * disputed,’ νόθοι or 
‘spurious,’ 1. δ. orthodox but not ecanomeal, After 
enumerating the writines which are placed under 
these several heads, he adds: ‘We have felt com- 
pelled to give this cataloene in order that we 
might be able to hnow both these works and those 
that are cited by the hereties under the name of 
the apostles, meluding, for instance, such books 
as the Gospels of Peter, of Thomas, of Matthias, 
or of any others besides them, and the Aets of 
Andrew and Jghn and the other apostles, which 
no one belonging to the succession of ecclesiastical 
writers has deemed worthy of mention in his 
writings.’ 

The statement of Jerome (de Ver. 1 πο. 1} that 
this Gospelis a ποι οἴ τῶν] work, also the condamna- 
tion pronounced upon it in the so-called * Gelasian 
decretal? (“ἐν σεν nome Petre apostole apo- 
eryphian’), are in agreement with, and possibly are 
based on, the judgment of Ensebrus. ἢ 

4, Historical critics of diflerent sehools regard 
the testimony ot Theedoret (ὁ. 450) as antrust- 
worthy. He says that this Gospel was used by the 
Nazarenes, of whom, however, he hnuows nothing 
except that they ‘honour Chiist as a righteous 
man? (Her, Job, ii. 2). Zalm points out in detail 
the marks of confusion in Theodoret’s references 
to the Jewish Christian sects (Geschichte, u. 713): 
Harnack insets a note of interrogation, and 
attaches πὸ more vilue to this than to most of 
‘this historian’s remarkable statemeuts ?(Chron 1. 

23); Hofmann thinks that Theodoret. meant the 
Gospel aceoiding to the Hebrews (PLZ i, 663). 

* For other traces of the use of this Gospel by Origen, see 
Ψ. ὁ. F Murray's article in the Mapositor (4th series, vii δῦ ), 

{ Other writers who were probably acquainted with the 
Petrine Gospel are the author of the idasealia and Apestoli- 
cal Constitutions (cf. Harnack, Bruchstucke, p. 41f.), and 


Curil of Jerusalem (ct. Swete, “The Akhiniin Frarment,’ in his 
edition of the Gospel of Peter, xva i ) 
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There has been much discussion in regard to the 
meaning of a phrase in Justin Alartyr's (6. 150) 
Dutloque with Trypho. Some have thought that 
this Gospel is referred to as the ‘Memoirs of 
Peter’ in the passage: ‘And when it is said that 
he changed the name of one of the apostles to 
Peter; and when at is written in the Memoirs of 
lum (απομνημονεύματα αὑτοῦ) that this so happened, 


| ete? The ditticult problem of the relation to this 


Gospel of Justin Marty1’s quotations cannot be 
discussed until its contents have been given ; but 
it is important that the discussion should not be 
Inassed by the assumption that ‘the name “ Me- 
mors” eannot with any degree of propriety be 
apphed to our canonical Gospels? as the author of 
Supernetural Leligeon asserts (The Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter, p. 22). It may be granted that the 
αὐτου ix more naturally interpreted as referring to 
Peter and not to Jesus; but the judgment of such 
an expert as Lipsius (Dict. Chrost. Boography, u. 
719} must. not be forgotten: ‘In the passage in 
question the right reading is most probably not 
arournpoverpata αὐτοῦ (6. of Peter mentioned just 
hetore), but dour. αὐτῶν (6 τῶν ἀποστόλων as else- 
where)’ But if, contrary to Ins invariable practice, 
Justin here attaches a name to the Mvangelistic 
writings, ib is by no means certiam that he speaks 
οἱ this apoeryphal Gospel as the *‘Memons of 
Peter. He may refer to the Second Gospel, tor 
many ancient authorities support the Cestunony of 
Onven: ‘The Gospel published by Mark may be 
enlled Peter's, whose interpreter: Mark was? (ede. 
Marcion. iv. 5), wad in Mh 3! there is a record 
of the fact: mentioned by Justin: ‘Simon he sur- 
named Peter.’ 

ii, CONTENTS OF RECENTLY DISCOVERFD FRAG- 
MiNT.— In 1802 M. οι αὐ published (he manu- 
script known as ‘the Aklimum Fragment’, αὖ eon- 
tains portions of the Gospel of Peter, of the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter, of the Book of Enoch, and of the 
Acts of St. Julian. ‘This parchment manuseript 
and a papyrus collection of mathematical pro- 
blems were discovered by the French Archvolovical 
Mission during the winter of 1886-87 in the tomb 
of a monk at Akhmin, the ancient Panopolis, in 
Upper Egypt. A helograplic reproduction of the 
manuscript greatly assisted palvograpuists to de- 
termine the true teat, in recard to whieh scholus 
are now generally agieed. The parchment codex 
Is assigned to a date between the sth and the 
th century. The following tianslution by Dr. 
J. Armitage Robinson was carefully revised by 
him in accordance with the photosmaphic tacsunile 
(Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. ix. p. 7.1.} πα 


1. But of the Jews none washed his hands, nether Werod nor 
any one of lus judges. And when they bad refused to wash 
them, Iilate rose up. And thon flerod the hing commandeth 
that the Lord be taken, sayime to them, What things soever I 


commanded you to do auto lim, do 
2. And there was standing there Joseph the friend of Pilate 


and of the Lord, and, knowing that thes were about to crucify 
tim, he came to Pilate and asked the body of the Lord for 
bunal, And Pilate sent to Herod and asked his body. And 
Herod said, Brother Pilate, even ἃ πὸ one tad asked for hin, 
we purposed to bury hnn, espcurally as the Sabbath draweth 
ons for it 18 written in the Law thet the sui set not upon one 
that hath been put to death. 

3. And he delivered him to the people on the day before the 
unleavened bread, their teast. And they took the Lord and 
pushed him as they ran, aud sud, Let us drag uway the Son 
ot God, having obtained power over hin. And they clothed 
hon with purple, and set him on the seat of judgment, saying, 
Judge ryrhteously, Ὁ king of Israel And one of them brought 
a crown of thorns and put it on the head of the Lord. And 
others stood and spat in his eves, and others smote his cheeks ; 
others prickhed him with @ reed ; and some scourged him, saying, 
With this honour let us honour the Son ΟἹ Goud 

4. And they brought two malcfactors, and they crucified the 
Lord between them. But he held 118 peace, as though having 
no pain And when they had rained the cross, they wrote the 
title, Thigis the kmeg of IsraeL And havi set his parmenta 
beture him they parted them among them, and cast lots for 
them. And one of those malefactors reproached them, saying, 
Weter the ον 5. that we have done have suffered thus, but thia 
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man, who hath become the Saviour of men, what wrong hath 
he done to you? And they, being angered at him, commanded 
that hia legs should not be broken, that he miyrht diem torment. 

δ. And it was noon, and darkness came over all Judea: and 
they were troubled and distressed lest the sun had set whilst he 
was yet alive: (for) it is written for Lhem, that the sun set not 
on him that hath been put to death. And one of them said, 
Give him t9 drink gall with vinegar, And they mined and gave 
him to drink, and fulfilled all things, and accomplished their 
sins agninst their own head = And many went. about with lamps, 
supposing that it was night, and fell down. And the Lord cried 
out, saying, My power, my power, thou hast forsiken me. And 
when he had said it, he was tuken up. And in that hour the 
vail of the temple of Jerusalem was rent in (wain, 

6. And then they drew out the nails from the hands of the 
Lord, and laid him upon the earth, andthe whole earth quaked, 
and great fear arose Then the sun shone, and it was found the 
mnth hour; and the Jews rejoiced, and gave lus body to 
Joseph that he nnght bury it, since he had seen what good 
things he had done. And he took the Lord, and washed him, 
and rolled him ina linen cloth, and brought him into lis own 
tomb, which was called the garden of Jon ph 

7. Then the Jews and the elders and the priests, perceiving 
what evil they had done to themselves, began to lament and to 
say, Woe for our sins; the judgement hath drawn nigh, and the 
end of Jerusalem And 1 with my companions was grieved ; 
and being wounded in mind we Πα ourselves: tor we were 
heme sought for by them as malefactors, and as wishing to set 
fire to the temple. And upon all these things we fasted and 
551, monrning and weeping nieht and day until the Sabbath. 

8 But the sernbes and Pharisees and elders heing gathered 
toecther one with another, when they heard that, all the people 
murmured and beat their breasts, saving, If by hs death these 
most night, signs have come to pass, sce how righteous he 1s 
—the elders were afraid, and came to Pilate, beseechmg than 
and saying, Give us soldiers that we may guard his sepulchre 
for three days, lest his diserples come and steal him aways, and 
the people suppose that he has risen from the dead and do us 
evil And Pilate gave them Petronas the centurion with 
soldiers to guard the tomb, And with thet came ders and 
xeribes to the sepulehre, and having rolled a peat stone to- 
gether with the centunon aud the soldiers, they all together who 
were there νον ἢ at the door of the sepulehre, and thes aflived 
seven scaly, and they pitched a tent there and guarded it) | And 
early in the morning aq the Sabbath was drawing on, there 
eame a multitude from Jerusalem and the 1egion round about 
that ον nught see the sepulchre that was sealed. 

9. Andon the σι ἢ. which the Lord’s day was drawimys on, 
as the soldiers kept. guard two by two τῷ a wateh, there was a 
great vorce in the heaven, and they saw the heavens opened, 
and two men deseend trom thence with great hohtand approach 
the tomb. And that stone wineh was put at the door rolled of 
Itself and made way mt part, aud the tomb was opened, and 
hoth the voune men entered in 

10. When therefore those soldiers saw it, they awakened the 
centurion and the elders, for thes tuo were hard by, keeping 
guard And, aa they declared whut things they hac seen, 
avain they see three men cone forth trom the tomb, and two 
of them supporting one, and a «ross following them: and of 
the two the head reached unto the heavens, but the head of 
him that was led by them overpassed the heavens And they 
heard a voice from the beavens saying, Thou hast, preached to 
hem that sleep. And a response was heard from the cross, 

Ten, 

11 They therefore considered one with another whether to 
roaway and show these (hings to Pilate. And while thes vet 
thought thereon, the heavens avain are seen to open, aud a 
certain man to descend and enter into the sepulchre When 
the centurion and they that were with him saw these things, 
they hastened in the mght to Pilate, leasing the tomb which 
they were watching, and declared all things which they had 
Reen, being greatly distressed, and saying, Truly he was the 
Son of God = Vilate answered and said, 1 am pure from the 
blood of the Son of God: but τὸ was ye who determined this, 
Then they all drew near and besought him and entreated him 
to command the centurion and the soldiers to say nothing of 
the things which they had seen: For 16 1s better, say they, for 
us ἰ be guilty of the greatest sin before God, and not. to fall 
into the hands of the propte of the Jews and to be stoned 
Vilate therefore commanded the centunon and the soldiers to 
sav nothing 

®% And αἱ, dawn upon the Lord’s day Marv Magdalen, a 
diserple of the Lord, fearing because ot the Jews, since they 
were burning with wrath, had not. done at the Lord’s sepuichre 
the things which women are wont to do for those that die, and 
for those that are beloved hy them—she took her frends with 
her, and came to the sepulchre where he was laid. And they 
feared lest the Jews should sec them, and they said, Although 
on that day on which he was crucified we could not weep and 
lament, yet now let us do these thungs at his sepuichre. But 
who shall roll away for us the stone that was laid at the door 
of the sepulchre, that we may enter in and sit by him aud do 
the things that are due? For the stone was great, and we fear 
lest some one see us. And if we cannot, yet if we bat set at the 
door the things which we bring for a memorial of hin, we will 
weep and lament, until we come unto our home. 

18. And they went and found the tomb opencd, and coming 
near they looked in there; and they see there a certain young 
man sitting in the midst of the tomb, beantiful and clothed in 
a robe exceeding bright; who sarl to them, Wherefore are ye 
comet Whom seek ye? Him that was crucifled? He 13 risen 
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and gone. But if ye beheve not, look in and sce the place 
where he fav, thet he m not [here], for he i4 msen and yone 
thither, whence he wassent ‘Then the women feared and tec. 

14. Now it was the list day of the unleavened bread, and 
many were going forth, returning to their homes, a8 the feast 
was ended But we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, wept and 
were grieved , and each one, bone μαιονοα for that which was 
come to pasy, departed to his home But 1 Simon Peter and 
Andrew inv brother took our nets and went to the seas and 
there was with us Levi the son of Alpheus, whom the Lord... 


lili, RELATION TO THE CANONICAL GOSPELS.— 
A careful study of the contents of this Gospel 
reveals many close resemblances to, and some 
striking divergences from, the canonical Gaspels, 
The author of Supernatural Religion endeavours 
to prove that ib is not dependent on them, and 
describes those who differ from him on this ques- 
tion as ‘apologetic erities’ (op. cif. 1071.).. But 
Haimack’s Judgement is that acquaintance with 
Mark is ‘proved or almost. proved,’ on the other 
hand acquamtance with Joh 1s ‘not proved? ; in 
regard to Matthew and Juke he is uncertain 
whether their points of agreement with this 
Gospel show that its author made use of their 
narratives, or of the same sources as the Evan- 
gelists (Lruchstucke, p. 351). Zahn holds that 
‘the only sources from which the Gospel of Peter 
has drawn its materials are our four Gospels,’ and 
shows that there 1s close agreement with each 
Gospel as well in forms of expression as in sub- 
ject-matter. He accounts for the divergences by 
wllowmg time for the development of variations 
in the text of the canonical Gospels (Das ean- 
qelium des Petrus, p. 47). Bat, whilst the evidence 
available may suflice to establish the probability 
of dependence upon the four Gospels as a sonree, 
itis not suflicient to prove that they were the only 
sontce. The subject is exhaustively treated in the 
introduction to Swete’s edition of this Grospel (¢ The 
Akhmim Fragment,’ κα] 1). The Petrine Passion- 
history ‘exceeds by about one-fourth the averave 
length of the four eanonical narratives,’ and this 
notwithstanding many significant omussions ; the 
result of a verbal comparison reveals comceidences 
which, in Swete’s judgment, prove that the use of 
the Kirst. and Second Gospels by the author of the 
Petrine fragment is ‘scarcely doubtful’ 5 that there 
is a ‘strong presumption in tavour of his use ot 
the Third Gospel; and that traces of verbal in- 
debtedness to the Fourth Gospel are fainter, though 
it is fat least probable that he had access’ to it. 
From the nature of the case absolute proof is not 
attainable, but the solution of this complex pro- 
blem, to which the investizations of many scholars 
poiut, is that the Petrine Gospel is Jater than the 
canonical Gospels; that its author was acquainted 
with them ; that his sources are treated wilh great 
freedom, many of the changes being due to his τὸ- 
casting of the Gospel history in the form of a per- 
sonal narrative ; and that possibly he had access 
to other sources, which may have included, as Lar- 
nack rightly says, some good traditions (Chron. 1. 
G24). 

Iv. ALLEGED USE BY EARLY WRITERS.—Traces 
of the Petrine Gospel have been diligentiy sought 
in the works of authors who wrote before the date 
at which it is known to have been im cirentation. 
The author of Supernatural Refiqrn argues for 
the probability that Talian possessed this Gospel, 
but reveals an apologetic interest in the establish- 
ment of a conclusion which might ‘lead to the 
opinion that Tatian’s Ldecrmony was not composed 
out of four Gospels, but out of tive’ (op. cet. p. 41). 
It is, however, an indisputable fact that there are 
signs of harmonizing in this Fragment: to refute 
the arcument that Tatian used it by proving that 
its author used ‘Tatiun is impossible, but in all 
probability a Harmony, such as the Liatesseron, 
was known to him. 'I'lus is Swete’s view, thongh 
he does not think that the Petrie writer was 
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‘limited to the use of the Diatessaron’ (op. cit. 
xxiv.). Dr. Rendel Harris, in his ‘Popular Ac- 
count’ of the Gospel, clearly states the tacts, but. 
reserves his final judgment. 
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| the Petrine se er with this Gnostic sect, whose 


| speculations added to true doctrine (Kusebius, 


Church History [MeGiffert’s tr.J, p. 258, m. 8). 


| There are, however, points of contact between 


There is much more to be said in favour of the | the Petrine Fragment and the comments of Valen- 


view that Justin Martyr (e, 150) was acquainted 
with the Pettine Gospel, as a comparison of the 
folowing passages with the Fragment will show. 
‘The Spit of prophecy foretold... the con- 
spracy Which was formed against Christ by Herod, 
the kmg of the Jews, and the Jews theniselves, 
and Pilate who was your governor amone then, 
with his soldiers’ (Apol. i. 10). ‘And, as the 
prophet spoke, they tormented him, and set Aaa 
on the gudqment-scat, and saul, dudye us? Udpol. 
i. 35). “Those who crucified him parted lis 
garments among themselves, each casting lots for 
what he chose to have, and receiving according to 
the decision of the lot? (Taloque uth Trypho, 
97). The woids and sentences in 2fadies are the 
most important parallels to the Petame Gospel in 
Justin's writings, and the most stuking of these 
is the statement that Jesus, not Pilate (ct. du 19"), 
sat on the jJudement-seat. But Justin’s account 
bears a closer resemblance to Jolin’s than to the 
longer narrative in the Petrine Fragment; if there 
be dependence, Justin’s seems to be primary. ‘This 
conclusion is confirmed by a fact to wlieh Dr. 
Salmon calls attention, viz. that Justin who, 
ex hypothest, believed this Gospel to he Peter's, 
and therefore a document) of paramount autho- 
rity-—Sin every case where the account. in this 
Gospel diflers from that im the eanonieal, and 
Where we have the means of judging which Justin 
prefers, follows the latter without hesitation’ 
(νοι to NT, Ajpendin, p 587) 

The Epistle of Larnebas (via. 3-F) resembles 
this Gospel ino representing Jesus as drinking 
gall maneled with vinecar, and in its deserption 
of the fasting and mouming that railaweed the 
Crucifixion "1. Swete thinks that it may ‘not 
improbably have come into the hands of the party 
from wlich the ΒΘ πὸ Gospel emanated.’ Te as 
also of opimion that the rescmblances between the 
Stbulline Oracles (i 8) and the Petrie Fragment. 
are ‘for the most part superficial Ὁ 

v. CHARACTER AND TENDLNCIES. - -Serapion, 
who first mentions ὁ the so-called Gospel of Peter,’ 
states that at was used by the Docetw; after 
reading αὖ through, he pronounced it) orthodox in 
general, but condenmed at on secount of its hetero- 
dox additions Is this judgment as to the character 
and tendencies of the Petzine Gospel sustamed by 
the hnowledge gained of its contents from the 
discovery of the Akhmam Mracment? 

Docetism in the 2nd cent, had various forms. 
Tenatius combated an Doeetie heresy which Light- 
foot deseribes as ‘Judaic,’ tor it conned a denial 
of the reality of Christ’s passion with a tendency 
towards Judaizing. But the author of the Petrine 
Kiagment does not. doubt that: Cliast had a true 
body, and he manifests an anti-Judaie spirit in 
his endeavour to fasten on the Jews the responsi- 
bility for the crucifixion of Jesus. Lenwus de- 
scribes an Ophite system, which more nearly 
resembles the teaching of this Gospel; but Swete 
wints out that, according to that system, the 

shrist withdrew fiom Jesus before the Ciuciixion, 
whereas the Petrine Gospel ‘regaids the heher 
nature of the Lord as remaming with Hun on the 
Cross up to (he moment of His death’ (op. cit 
xxxix. [.), Hippolytus (PAdos. viii. 8, x. 12) refers 
to a Gnostic sect, which bore the naine of Dorrta, 
although they taught. that Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary, and had a true body. On the ground 
that Serapion could not have spoken so favourably 
of a work which denied the reality of Christ's 
body, McGillert identifies the Docete, who used 


| Vienna. In this valuable col 


timan writers who accepted the facts of the Gospel 
history, but. made it the vehicle of Gnostic teach- 
ing. Tr. Swete inclines to the belief that the Petrine 
writer, though not himself a Valentinian, ‘felt 
the influence of the Valentinian school.’ It is not 
necessary to decide between the claims of these 
difleent types of Gnostic Docetism to see that ἃ 
writer of cither of these schools would be likely to 
noduce just such a Gospel as Serapion describes, 
foreover, his judgment as to its character and 
tendency is fully sustamed by the contents of the 
Akhnim Fragment, which has many features in 
common with the canonical Gospels, and yet has 
many additions to the Mvangehe tradition, some 
heme obviously unorthodox The amplifications 
of the Gospel history, wiich clearly reveal a 
Docetie pun pose, are: the statement that (he Lord 
was silent on the Cross ‘as though having no pain’ 
(see. 4); the ery, “My power, my power, thou hast 
forsaken ine? followed by the deseription of Has 
death as an ἀνάληψις τ Sand when he had said it, 
he was taken up’ (see. δ). The conelusion arrived 
at implies that Eusebius too severely condemns 
this Gospel; it compares favourably with the 
other Gospels assigned by him to the ‘heretical’ 


category, though αὖ a not) free from TDoucetie 
tendencies which characterized some forms of 


early Grostucism, 

vi. DATE AND PLACE OF ORIGIN — From Sera- 
pion’s evidence the terminus ad quem for the date 
of this Gospel cannot be placed late: than A.D. 170. 
The fiaing of the fermanus a quo depends upon the 
decision arrived at im the foregoing discussions 
Crities who, like Harnaek, hold that Justin used 
the Gospel, assign its composition to the beginning 
of the 2ud century. The opposite conclusion im- 
plics A.D 130-150 as the probable date ; in Swete’s 
opuuon, it cannot be pliced earlier than A.p. 150, 
There as noe evidence of the cuculation of this 
Gospelin the West; a probable inference from the 
places of residence of the writers who were familiar 
with it is that it was a Syrian Gospel. 


Lirgraturne.—Bournant, Mémoires gpublids par lex membres de 
la mission archeol francaise au Cacre, is 1 (1502), Stulchen in 
Ihe Apoeryphen des NT’, Warnack, Terle wu Unters. we 23 
Zahn, Das Petrusevanyeliuim, Volter, Petrusenangelam oder 

Lguptererandeliiam ἡ, also editions by von Gebhardt, Kunze, 
Lods, A. Sabaloet, vou Schubert | English editions by Rutherford 
in extra vol of Ante-Nicene Christian Labrary, RKobimson and 
James, Swete, Kendel Harris, and the author of Supernatural 
dieliguen, also Macpherson 5. translation of von Schubert's work 
—a useful edition with svnoptical tables and eritical apparatus, 
There are important artacles by Balyon in Theo! Studion, 1804, 
1ff; Funk in Z'heol. Quartalsrhr 1893, 2680 , Hilgenfeld in 
Zetschr 7. wiss Theol wos, 2201) 5 von Soden τῇ Zeatschr. 7. 
Theol. ὦ Kirehe, 1898, 6211.5 dtanton in Journal of Theol. 
Studies, Oct. 1900; Murray in Lapositer, 4th series, vol. vii. κα 
Macpherson in (rit, dieu. ν. 296, 


A. 8. FayCM GOSPEL FRAGMENT. — 
i Discovery. 
ii. Contents 
iu. Theories of origin. Date. 
Latciature. 

i. DIscovery.—Faytin is a provinee of Egypt 
about 50 miles south of Cairo. It has become 
famous within the last 25 years owing to the 
discovery at’ Medinet, its capital, and elsewhere, 
of a large quantity of papyri in Latin, Greek, 
Coptic, and othe: languages, In 1882 the Austrian 
Archduke Hainer bought a mass of documents 
vhich are now in the iy ee Museum at 

ection a small and 
mutiated fragment of a Gospel was found. The 
honour of deciphering and restoring the true text 
belengs to Dr. Bickell, Roman Catholic Professor 
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of Christian Arch:rolovy in the Univeisity of Inns- 
bruck. In the Zeitschrift fur katholische Theologic 
(1885, iii. 498 11.), Bickell published the Fragment, 
and his judgment in regard to its antiquity and 
value. Since then his conclusions have ee sub- 
jected to keen eriticism by many scholars. The 
principal contributions to the discussion have been 
made by Harnack and Zahn; the result of their 
critical Investigations is given below. An instruc- 
tive account of the FayOm papyri in general, and 


series, i. 334, il. 132, vii. 449). 
ii, CONTENTS. —The Greek text of the Fragment, 


σκανδαλισθήσεσθε κατὰ τὸ γραφέν᾽ πατάξω τὸν ποιμένα 
καὶ τὰ πρόβατα διασκορπισ θήσονται. Εἰπόντος τοῦ Πέτ- 
pou’ καὶ εἰ πάντες οὐκ ἐγώ. ἔφη αὐτῷ" ὁ ἀλεκτρυὼν dis 
κοκκύὔξει καὶ σὺ πρῶτον τρὶς ἀπαρνήσῃ με. 

Certainty in regard to some details of the τὸ- 
construction cannot be attained. At first Bichell 
read ws ἐξῆγον, the letters being here obscure. 
Zahn (Geschichte des NT’ Canons, i. 785) prints 
what he regards as the most probable text moa 
way which shows at a glance the mutilations at 
the end of the lnes— 

2.) ὑμνησάντων δὲ αὐτῶν 

μετὰ τὸ φ]αγεῖν ὡς ἐξ ἔθους, πάλιν εἶπε" 

ταὐτῃ] Ty νυκτὶ σκανδαλισ᾿ θήσεσθε 

κατὰ τὸ γραφέν" “πατάξω τὸν [ποιμένα, καὶ 

τὰ] πρόβατα διασκορπισθήσ[εται." εἰπόν- 

tos δὲ το)]ῦ Ἱ1ετ. “καὶ εἰ πάντες, οὐκ ἐγώ, ἢ 

ἔφη" “" πρὶν] ὁ ἀλεκτρυὼν δὶς κοκ[κύξει σή- 

μερον, σὺ τρίς με ἀἸπαρνί yon”... 
According to Zahn’s reconstructed text, the con- 
tents of the Fragment are: ‘Now when they jad 
sung a hyinn, alter eating accordine to custom, 
he said again: This night ye shall be offended 
according to the Seripture, (Twill smite the shep- 
herd, and the sheep shall be seattered.’ | When 
Peter sud: Even though all, yet not 1, he snid- 
Before the cock shall crow twice this day, thou 
shalt deny me tinice.’ 

iii, THEORIES OF ORIGIN.—The passaces in the 
canonical Gospels which correspond to the contents 
of the FayOm Fiagvment are Mt 26-34, MA 1426, 


the resemblances to Mark being more close. The 
words used for ‘cock’? and ‘crow’ (lit. ‘ery 


euchoo’) are not found in the NT. In Bickells 
judgment these few verses are a genuine relic of 
early Evangelic tradition, and the Fragment is part 
of such a document as Luke mentions in the pre- 
face to his Gospel. Warnack inclines to bickells 
view, though he admits that the words may be ¢ 
free quotation from Mark rather than a part of 
the original material used by the Synoptic writers 
(‘Das kvangelienfiagment vou Fajjum? im 7exrte 
und Untersuchungen, v. 4). The use of different 
words for ‘cock? and ‘c1ow’ does not disprove the 
latter theory, but tends rather to confinim it. The 
Fragment has ἀλεκτρυών for ἀλέκτωρ, aud κοκκύζειν 
for φωνεῖν. ἀλεκτρυών is the more usual werd in 
classic prose ; κοκκύζειν 1s more EXpLessive thin the 
colourless φωνεῖν, ‘It is most probable that the 
words used in the canonical Gospels are more 
original, and that a preacher substituted in one 
case & more elegant, and in the other case a more 
significant expression’? (Zalin, op. ci. i. 787). 
Hort favoured the view that the passage is an 
extract from the Synoptic Gospels, and uttered a 
timely warning against hast y (feta Hone from one 
scanty fragment (James, 25th June 1885). Other 
conjectural explanations of its origin are that it 
is a quotation tiom the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, or the Gospel according to the Esyptians 
(Tarnack), and that it is a Gnostic recension of 
the canonical Gospels (Stokes). 


-.-- ...--- tr ee ὔΟῸὮΟὐ-....--..-. 


of this Fragment in particular, was published by 
Professor Stokes of Dublin in the Lxpositor (31 


as finally restored by Bichell, is as follows: Mera 
δὲ τὸ φαγεῖν ws ἐξ ἔθους, πάντες ἐν ταύτῃ TH νυκτὶ 
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The style of writing and the methods of con- 
traction employed in this Fragment furnish, in 
the Judgment of eminent paleographists, a strong 
argument for fixing the dite of its composition in 
the 3rd century. 


Linn Δα ΠΕΡ —Tlus has been sufleiently indicated um the body 
of the above section of the article : 


BL. 1. JAMES, PROTEVANGELIUM OF .— 
i Title 
fi. Evidence of existence 
J. Fourth century writers 
ὦ. Orvren, 
3 Possible tracey of anon πιο use. 
fii. Summary of contents Vasiitions in pseudo- 
Matthew and Naterdy or Mary 
iy. Character and tendencies 
v. Relation to Latin recenstorts 
J, Gospel ot paeudo- Δ ἢ ἢ δ ΝΣ 
2 Gospel οἵ the Vatieety of Mary 
vi. Date. 
Literature 

i. Trthe.—This work claims to have been written 
by James the Just, m Jerusalem, but its author 
does not. describe αὖ as a Gospel. Its title in the 
manuscripts is ‘The History of James concerning 
the Birth of Mary.’ Fail, writers do not refer 
to it as εὐαγγέλιον, but deseribe it as διήγησις, Abyos 
ἱστορικός, ἱστορία or γέννηυις Μαρίας. The naine of 
Protevangeluom was probably given to it by Or1- 
ental Cluistians ; if is not known to have existed 
before the 16th Icent., when the Latin version of 
Postellus and the Greek version (πρωτευναγγέλιον) of 
Michael Neander appeared. 

it. EVIbENCKE OF LXISTENCE.—1. The Protevan- 
vehum, in its present form, was known to 4th cent. 
Fathers, Jpiphoneus (¢. 376) made use of it (Zar. 
Innix. 5, Ixxvill. 7); Harnack (Chron. i. 601) finds 
reference to it mm Greqery of Nyssu (Orat, in diem 
Natal Chiisti, ui. 346), Bustathins, and the Ex- 
cerpta Barbaro. 

2. Lf this work had been known in early times 
as ‘the Gospel of James” the evidence of Origen 
(ες 246 ALD.) would have been less trustworthy. 
There is, however, litthe doubt that he refers to it 
as Sthe Book of James’ (ἡ βίβλος ᾿Ιακώβου) in a 
passage where he distinguishes its title from that 
of ‘the Gospel according to Veter,’ and yet refers 
to both wiilines as common sources of the tradi- 
tion that our Lord’s bicthien were ‘sons of Joseph 
by a former wile, whom he married before Mary.’ 
Ongen adds: ‘Now those who say so wish to 
preserve the honour of Mary in virginity to the 
end?’ (in alatf. tom. x. 17); this comment is an 
accurate desciiplion of the purpose of the Prot- 
evanceliuin. 

3. Possible traces of anonymous use.—Points of 
contact between this work and other writings have 
been tound. Leter of Ale.ceaudrea (ἃ. 311) in all] pro- 
bability derived from it his account of the death 
of Zacharias (Roath, Lvedd/. Sac. iv. 44). Clement 
of Alexandria (ες. 200 A.D.) may have learnt from 
it the story of the attestation of Mary’s virginity 
atte: the bath of her son, but the indefinite woids 
‘some say’ may reter to oral tradition (Strom. 


vil. 10. Juste Martyr (ce, 140 A.D.) has several 
remarkable ‘concordances’ with the Protevan- 
gelium. Both combme (Apol. 338) the angel's 


messave to Mary (Lk 1”) with his words to Joseph 
(Mt 144); both state (Deal. 78) that our Lord was 
born ina cave; both speak (Apod. 33) of Mary’s 
ovelphadowing by ‘the power of God’; both attach 
Importance (Vial, 100) to the Davidie descent of 
Mary; both assert that) ‘Mary received joy,’ 
though Justin (Vial. 100) connects the words καὶ 
χαρὰν λαβοῦσα Mapia with the angelic salutation, 
whilst in the Protevaneehum the same words are 
associated with the priest’s benediction, Zahn 
regards the dependence of Justin on this Gospel 
a» proved, But the more exact resemblances would 
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be satisfactory evplained if both writers made use 
of # common tiadition; and the variation in the 
context of the statement about. Mary's joy points, 
in the judgment of many scholars, to the use by 
Justi of an older text of the Protevanvelium. 
On the whole, the evidence cannot be sud to prove 
that he used this Gospel in its present form. 

μι SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. — [Two Latin Gospels 
of the Cluldhood - pseudo-Matthewand the Nalicity 
of Mery exther depend on the Protevangelium, ΟἹ 
on the sources used by its author, In so tar as the 
contents of these Latin Gospels are parallel to its 
nariitive, the chief variations will be noted ; they 
furnish inaportant data for the solution of the pro- 
blem of the mutual relations of these Gospels]. 

1. On a gieat festival, Jouchim, an exceedingly 
rich man, brings double offerings to the temple ; 
they are rejected because he is childjess. In his 
“1101 he retires to the desert and fasts torty days, 
prayer being his food and dink, 2 Anna, the 
wife of doachun, being reproached by Judith her 
maid-seivant, prays to God under a lawel, and 
asks that to her, as to Suah, a child may be 
given. 3. Beholding a spatiow’s nest in the laurel, 
Anna Inments that she is not Ike the fowls of 
the heaven, whieh are ‘productive betere thee, 
O Lod? 4. An aneel of the Lord announces to 
Anna that her prayer is head; she vows that 
her child shall be a gift’ to God. Another anvel 
bids Joachim retain home; he obeys, and tikes 
with him flocks tor an oflering, Anna and Joachim 
meet at the gate 

fn pseudo-Mat oo the angel bids Anna meet her husband at 
the Golden Gate, an Vet Mara 4 the angel bids Joachim meet 
his wife at the Golden Gate ΟΥ Ac 3, 

5. On the following day Joachim brings his offer- 
ing to the temple and goes down to Ins bouse 
‘yustified.’ In course of time a daneliter is horn 
to Anna and Joachim; Anna calls the child Mary 


In Nat Marv6 the ume Mary is gaven at the command of 
the angel. 


6. When the child is six months eld, Anna sets her 
on the ground ‘to try whether she ean stand, and 
she walks seven steps’; Anna vows that) Mary 
shall not walkoon this earth until she has been 
taken to the temple of the Lord. When Mary is 
a year old, Joachin makes a great feast; the chief 
puests bless the child, and Anna sings a song to 
the Lord. 7. When Mary is thice years old, her 
parents take her to the temple in fulfilment. of 
their vow. After the hieh puiest lias blessed her, 
he ‘sets her down upon the thatd atepof the altar’; 
she ‘dances with her feet, and all the house of 
Isracl love het.’ 

In poeudo Mat 4 the cluld as put down before the doois of 
the temple, and gous cup the tttecu steps so swaitthy, that she 
docs mot look hack at all? dn Vato Wea the vir, Π ΟἹ the 
Lod poes ap all the steps without: help i καὶ ἢ a manner that 
you would think she had alrewd\ attuned full ase’) The Lord 


‘by the mdication of this πα 6 1 ἡ foreshowed the »reatnessa of 
“hus ὙΠ 


8. Mary dwells in the temple ‘as if she were a 
dove, and is fed by the hand of an auvel. When 
she 1s twelve years old, Zacharias the hich priest 
summons the widowers in order that the Lord Ivy 
signify whose wife Mary is to be. 

Poeudo-Vat 6 adds many marvels, as, ea, the anes often 
speak to Mary and most diligently obew het, sick people who 
touch her go home cured — Both τῷ paeudo-Mat aud Nat πίει 


the age of Mary os fourteon when she reteses τὰν be given in 
niarnage, and announces her resolve to be a νὰ στ to God 


9 Joseph, throwing away his axe, obeys the sum 
mons; the widowers present their rods to the high 
puest inthe temple. A dove comes out of doseph’s 
rod and rests upon his head --the sign that he is 
chosen to heep the virgin of the Lord. 10, When 
Joseph retuses, saying, ‘1 have children, and | 
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of disobedience. Joseph therefore Lakes Mary from 
the temple to his home. 


In preudo Mat 8 the tribe of Indah i chosen by lot; then 
cvaiy man of that tribe, ‘who hay no wife,’ takes his rod tu the 
temple The Ingh priest docs not at first bring Joseph’s rod 
ouv of the Holy of Hohes ‘ because he was an old man.’ Joseph 
ashs . ‘ Why do you hand over to me this infant, who 1s younger 
than my grandsons’? In Nat δια) 8 Joseph withholds his 
rod; God 15 consulted a second tune, and Joseph is found out 3 
also Joseph's rod produces a flower on which the Spirit descends 
in the torm of a dove (cf. Is 11) 2). 


11. The angel of the Lord announces to Mary at the 
well the coming upon her of the power of the Lord. 


In psreudo-Mat 9 the angel appears to Mary in her chamber, 
whi she 14 working at the purple tor the veil of the temple. 


12. Mary visits Elisabeth, who greets her as ‘the 
mother of my Lord 13. Mary returns home after 
her three months’ visit to Elisabeth; Joseph re- 
yroaches her, and with weeping she maintains 
her innocence. 14. The angel of the Lord appears 
to Joseph, 15, Annas the scribe aceuses Joseph 
of stedlthily murying Mary ; the officers bring her 
with Joseph tothe tubunal, 10. Joseph and Mary 
drink the water of the ordeal and remain unhurt. 

Pseudo-Mat 10-12 deserbes with even less restraint the 
incidents recorded in chs 13°16 In Mat) Mary ἢ the words of 
the angel to Mary are much Capanuded; from. one addition it 
would seem that when thts apocryphal book was wiitten the 
doctrine of the Luomatulate Conception was unknown. ‘that 
which shall be born of thee shall alone be holy, because 10 alone, 
berg conceived and born without sin, shall be called the Son of 
God 
17. Joseph takes Mary and his sons to be enrolled 
in Dethlehem. In Mary’s face sometimes there is 
laughter and sometimes sorrow; she explains to 
Joseph, {1 see two peoples with my eyes; the one 
Jamenting, and the other rejacne.’ 

Pseudo-Mat Vo adds ‘she saw the people of the Jews weeping, 
lecause they have departed from then God; and the people of 
the Gentiles rejowing, because they hase been made near to 
the Lord’ Butef Gane" -ordh 1 
18. Joseph leaves Mary in a cave mn chirce of his 
{wo sons, Wlulst he seeks a@ woman to minister to 
her needs. The sky is astonished and the birds 
heep still. 10. When the woman enters the cave 
a great light shmes, but it) gradually decreases 
until the anfant’s birth, 20. Phe woman tells 
Salome of the strange event; Salome demands 
proof Her hand is made to bain with tne asa 
pumshment for her unbelief, but is restored when 
she touches the infant. Ll. The Maer are led by 
the star te the cave, and present them enfts. Οὐ, 
Herod sends nunderers to hull the ehildren from 
two years old and woder. Mary juts her child 
into am ox-stall. A mountaim is cleft to receive 
Ehsabeth and John. 


Peudo- Meat adds many details The ΒΕ τ “larecr than any 
that hid been teen siuee the beguining of the world Lhe ox 
and the asa ‘incessantly adore him,’ fulfilling the word of 
Habakkuk the prophet ‘Hetwern two animals thou 5} αἰ be 
made mamife t' (abot LAX ἐν a cen + ζ ων γνωσίη σης by shyht 
change in Heluew teat: O° Dy for wT Dy), 


4). 


’3. Zacharias is murdered, because he eannot, tell 
the officers of Herod where lis son is, 24. A priest 
hears a voice saying, ‘ Zacharias ws omidered’; the 
body of Zacharias =: not found, but lis bled is 
turned into stone. Simeon is chosen in his place. 
25. The author says that he wilhdrew into the 
wilderness, because of the commotion that arose 
about the death of Herod. Doxrology. 

Iv. CHARACTER AND TENDENCLES.—From = the 
sunmianry of contents given above, it will be seen 
that chs. 1-17 of the Protevangeluin are ocenpied 
wth the story of Mary- her birth and chudhood, 
her hfe im the temple, and her betrothal to Joseph. 
In chs. LX 2u the styie of the narrative is changed, 
the ἀπ σοῦ form is assumed: ‘1, Joseph, was walk- 
ing,’ etc. The writer, Jaying aside all reserve, 


am an ld man,’ the priest warns him of the guilt. | enlarges upon the marvel of the birth of Jesus, 
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and upon the perpetual virginity of Mary. The 


remaining portion of this work (chs, 21-25) con- 
sists of (4) the necount of the visit of the Maga, 
which closely follows the narrative of the canonical 
Matthew; and (ὦ) the story of the marvellous 
escape of Joli from Herod’s massacie, and of the 
murder of his father Zacharias. 

The extravagances of chs. 18-20, the Gnostic 
tendencies of the narrative, and the abrupt intro- 
duction of Joseph as the speaker, are sufficient 
reasons for regaiding this section of the Gospel as 
derived from an imdependent source. Harnack 
calls this section Apocryphum Joscphi, Some 
light has been cast upon chs. 22-21, which Harnack 
calls A pocryphum Tahards by the researches of 
Berendts (Studien uber Zacharias - A pokryphen, 
1895); he holds that the Protevangelium does not 
contain these legends in their oldest form. Con- 
firmation of this theory is found in the fact that 
Origen (in Matt. tract. 25), who was acquainted 
with the Book of James, gives a very different 
account of the martyrdom of Zacharias; his 
account may have come from an independent 
source, but) the recognition of this possibility 
renders no less probable the suggestion of H:ar- 
nack (Chron. i. 601) that the βίβλος ᾿Ιακώβου to 
which Oneen refers 1s essentially identical with 
chs. 1-17 of the Protevaugelium. ‘The evidence 
of Origen, therefore, like the evidence of Justin, 
rields no proof of the existence of this Gospel in 
its present form ; he becomes, however, the oldest 
witness for the γέννησις Maplas, the story of the 
Nativity of Mary. 

The iesult of the foregoing analysis is to show 
that in all probability the Protevangelium is a 
composite work. ‘Fhe facts do not warrant the 
inference that its author had three separate docu- 
ments before him of which he made free use, 
adding his own embellishments; they point rather 
in the diection of the conclusion at which Lipsius 
(Diet. Chrest. Biog. ii. 703) arrives by a diflerent, 
course of reasoning. ‘The author's acquaintance 
with Jewish customs is manifest to every reader ; 
but, as Lipsius points out, such incidents as the 
refusal of Joachim and his sacrifice, the bringing 
up of Μααν in the temple, and the drinking by 
Joseph of the water of the ordeal, are quite con- 
trary to Jewish ideas and usages ; moreover, there 
are traces of Gnostic speculation, expecially in the 
Apocryphimn Josephi and the Apocryphum Zach- 
are. * This cunious admixture of intimate know- 
ledge and gross ignorance of Jewish thought and 
custom compels us to assume and distinguish be- 
tween an original Jewish-Christian wiiting and a 
Gnostic recast of it.’ * 

v. RELATION TO LATIN RECENSIONS. — Ll. The 
Gospel of pscudo-Matthew, "This Gospel clans to 
he Jerome's translation into Latin of what the 
holy Kvangehst Matthew wrote m Hebrew and 
‘set at the head of his Gospel.’ It gives, with 
variations such as are noted above, the same nai- 
rative as the Protevangelium ; but, instead of end 
ing with the martyidom of Zacharias, it describes 
(chs, 18-24) the flight into Egypt, and enlatg upon 
the marvels of the journey —e.q. the adoration of 
the infant Jesus by dragons, lions, and panthers ; 
the bending of a palm-tiee at His word, in order 
that His mother may gather is truit; the shorten- 
ing of the way, so that in one day they accomplish 
what would otherwise have taken thirly days; the 


* The secondary character of this Gospel, in so far as it can be 
compared with the narratives of Malthew and Luke, 18 reeop- 
mized by critics of various schools, notwithstanding the attempt 
of Conrady to show that the Evangchsts borrowed from it (1e 
Quellen der kanonachen Kindhevteaeschichte Jesus). “1 would 
have been a literary nuracle if the opening chapters of St. 
Matthew and ΝῸ Luke, with their bfclthe touches and tender 
humanities, had been derived from a work teeming with super- 
stitious trivialities’ (Dr. T. Nicol in Critical Revvew, xu. 35) 


| fourteenth 
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prostration of the idols when Mary with her child 


enters the Egyptian temple. The rest of this 
Gospel, in what Pischendort regards as its complete 
form (Hvang. apocr, d1-112), gives the story of the 
boyhood of Jesus in a form even more extravagant 
than the Gospel according to Thomas, an account 
of which is given below. ‘There is little doubt 
that, in so far as this Gospel is parallel with the 
nariative of the Protevangehum, it is independ- 
ently derived from the same sources. It alone 
records the special series of muacles wrought in 
Kg: pt and on the way thither; in the nanatives 
which it has in common with the Protevangelium 
there is a marked development of the marvellous 
nature of the incidents ; the growing exaltation οἱ 
Mary 15 also very apparent. 

2. Lhe Gospel of the Nativity of Maru.—This 
shot Latin Gospel, entitled the Jérangeluon de 
Nativitate Mare, covers the same ground as the 
early part of the Gospel of pseudo-AMatthew ; its 
last words describe the birth of Jesus at Beth- 
Jehem. [05 tound amongst the works of Jerome, 
and has every appeuance of being an orthodox 
revision of the Latin Gospel of gseudo-Matthew. 

vi. DATK.—According to the view taken above 
of the composite character of this Gospel, the 
original Jewish-Chiuistian work dates from = the 
nuddle of the 2nd century. The Protevangelium 
In its present form embodies the result of a Gnostic 
recast, and cannot be earlier than the latter part 
of the SXidcentury. Tothe 4th cent. or perhaps the 
5th must be assigned the Gospel of pseudo Matthew, 
of which the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary isa 
later redaction. 


Lirrratvrr —i1n 1552 Bibliander’s Latin edition was published, 
VYostalus having prepared the text from a Greck Mb. [Tn 1510 
Suckow issucd ἃ separate edition, er cod. MS Venetuano. 
Sec A Meyer an Die Apokr des NT, p 47; also Neander Sor , 
Thilo, Tischeudort, Harnack, Zahn, Dorberr, Wright, Or, 11 
opp eit. ‘Translation by A Walker i Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library, also by Conybeare from an Armenian Mb in Aimer 
Journ, of Theol 1 Uses, p. 4 ΠῚ, Artiddas by Hike nfeld 1. 
Zertschy 1. wis Theol, xi p so¥f, xan. p. $7 note, Conrady, 
Ine Quillen der kanonwchen Kindheusgeschichten, and in Sh 
lau p. 725 ff. 


1. 2. LHOMAS, GUSPEL ACCORDING 10.--- 
1. Evidence of early writers. 
1. Eippoly tus, 
Z Ongen, Eusebius, ete 
hh. Present form. 
iu Sunimuary of contents. 
ιν Churseter and tendencies. 
ν Date. 
Literature. 

i, EVIDENCH OF KARLY WRITERS.—I. A Gospel 
κατὰ Θωμᾶν was, according bo UMippolytus (150-255), 
in use among the Naassenes. A passage, χα which 
they found sapport for them teaching in regard to 
the ‘nature ot the inwimd man? (φύσιν . 2 τὴν 
ἐντὸς ἀνθρώπου), is quoted fiom the Gospel: ‘He 
who seeks me shall find mein children from seven 
years old; for there will I, who am hidden im the 
won, be πα 5} (Ee ὁ ζητῶν εὑρήσει 
ἐν παιδίοις ἀπὸ ἐτῶν ἑπτά" ἐκεῖ γὰρ ἐν τῴ ιδ΄ αἰωνι 
κρυβόμενος φανεροῦμαι). 

2. Origen (6, 246) mentions this Gospel (7am. 2. 
in Luc.), and Busebuus (ὁ. 324) places it) with the 
Petrine Gospel amongst the ‘heretical’ wiitines 
(WE iii. 95). Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 3886) states 
that the Manichwans wrote it (CatieA iv. 36), and 
in a later passaye of the same work traces ats 
origin to ‘one of the three base disciples of Moses’ 
(vi. 8. Later writers refer to the high esteem 
in which it was held by the Manichieans. 

ii. PRESENT ForM.—A Gospel, entitled ‘Thomas 
the Israelite philosopher's Account of the Infancy 
of the Lord (θωμα ᾿Ισραηλέτου φιλοσύφοιν ῥητα eis τὰ 
παιδικὰ τοῦ ἹΚυρίον), is extant in two Greek recen- 
sions, also in a Latin and in a Syriac version. 
Tischendorf gives the longer Gieek recension 
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(Evang. aporr. pp. 140-157), the shorter Grech 
recension (pp. 158-163), and the Latin version, 
which Harnack desaiibes as a compilation, with 
striking resemblances to the apocryphal Gospel 
of Matthew (pp. 104-180), The Syrine version 
(Wright, Apoc. Lit. NT, p. 6f.) is a somewhat 
abbreviated form of the longer Greek recension 
(For Enclish translations of the two Greek and 
the Latin versions, see Walker’s Apocr. Gospels, 
p. 7811. ; and for a detailed account of the vania- 
tions in the several texts, see Lipsiuy’ article in 
Dict. Christ. Bing. ii. 104). None of these four 
recensions contains the Naassene quotation from 
this Gospel which is given by Iippolytus. Does 
he refer to a different Gospel, or to an original 
Gospel of which the longest extant version con 
tains only fragments? The attempt to answer 
these questions must. be deferred until the outline 
of the contents of these four recensions has been 
given. But one important piece of evidence is here 
in place. Nicephorus (d. 599) mentions this Gospel 
in his Stichometry, and states that it contained 
1300 stichoi. Therefore, inasmuch as the longest 
extant recension docs not contain half of that 
number of stirhot, it is possible, though not certain, 
that the copy known to Nicephorus contamed the 
passage quoted by Hippolytus 
iil, SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. - The narratives 
sontained in this Gospel of the Childhood of Jesus 
consist of (a) stories of His superhuman know- 
ledge, (6) stories of His superhuman power. The 
diflerent versions frequently disagree, as well in 
their statements in reyard to the scenes of the 
miracles and the names of the cluef actors, as in 
the form of the naratives and in the arranee- 
ment of the various meidents. The following 
summary 1s based on the longer Greek recension : 
() To lus teacher, Zacchiens, the child Jesus 
repeats the letters of the alphabet, ‘from the 
Alpha even to the Omega, cleuly and with great. 
exactness’; He questions [ls teacher about the 
first letter, and convicts him of ignorance of the 
nature of Alpha, and therefore of inability to 
teach others the Beta. ‘Thou hypocrite! first. 
if thon knowest, teach the A, and then we shall 
believe thee about the B. 2... And in the hearing 
of many the child says to Zacehius: ‘ Hear, Ὁ 
teacher, the order of the first letter’? [the old Phan- 
ician A was written ¢ or ¥], ‘and notice here 
how it has lines, and a middle stroke crussine 
those which thou seest common; (lines) brought 
together ; the highest. part supportane them, and 
avain bringing them under one head; with three 
points [of intersection]; of the same hand; prin- 
cipal and subordinate ; of equalleneth. ‘Thou hast 
the lines of the A.) The amazement of Zacchiwus, 
as he listens to this allevonzine, is thus ex- 
pressed: § That child does net. belone to this earth. 
» «+ What great thing he is, either god or angel, 
or what I am to say, Eknow not.” The shote: 
Greek recension represents Jesus as saying: “1 
know more than you, for 1 am before the aces 
ες When you see my cross, then will ye believe 
that I speak the truth.” When Joseph takes the 
child to another master, who trie ‘to flatter him 
into learning his letters,’ desus immediately reads 
a book that hes on the desk, and by the Holy 
Spirit teaches the Law to those that are standmep 
round. The account of the eclild’s visit to the 
temple with His parents follows closely the narra- 
tive of Luke (2%), It deseribes Ham as ‘sitting 
in the midst of the teachers, both heating the law 
and asking them questions,’ but adds ‘And they 
were all attending to him, and wondering that he, 
being a child, was shutting the mouths of the elders 
and teachers of the people, explaining the mam 
points of the law, and the parables of the prophets’ 
(0) Some of the miracles ascribed to the child 
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Jesus are works of beneficence, but others are 


decds of vengeance. When five years old IIe 
makes twelve sparrows out of clay, and as svon 
asx He claps His hands they fly away. At the 
sume age He raises to lite a child killed by a fall; 
and also ἃ young man who, whilst splitting wood, 
cut. the sole of his foot in two, and dicd from loss of 
blood. And he said to the young man, Rise up 
now, split the wood, and remember me.’ When 
six yeas old He breaks a yitcher, but fills His 
cloak with water and carries αὖ to Llis mother ; 
{fe stretches a short piece of wood, and makes it 
equul to the longer pieec. At the same age He 
cures His bother James, who was dying from the 
efleets of the bite of a viper; Le also periorms two 
more muinacles of raising from the dead. But Ilis 
miracles of vengeance make such an impression 
that the parents of a boy whom Jesus has killed 
say to doseph: ‘Since thou hast such a child, αὖ 1s 
impossible for thee to live with us τὰ the village; 
or else teach Lim to bless, and not to curse, for he 
ix killing our children.’ The son of Annas the 
scribe is ‘dried up’ at Lis word; a boy who runs 
up against Him is struck dead ; one of His teachers 
incurs His wrath, and at Hus curse swoons and 
falls to the ground; Yas aceusers are smitten 
with blindness, and dare not provoke Him to anger 
lest Lis rebuke should maim them. 

iv. CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES.—To the evi- 
dence of Hippolytus that this Gospel was known 
to the Naassenes, and of Cyl of Jerusalem, who 
regards it as a Manichivan work, should probably 
be added the witness of Lrenivus (¢. 190) to its use 
amongst the Marcosians, a Gnostic sect, whose 
leader boasted that he had wmproved upon his 
master, Valentinus. It is true that lrenieus does 
not name the ‘spurious writing’; but he accuses 
the Marcosians of pulling te yieces ‘the dispensa- 
tions of God, in themselves so striking, by means 
of Alpha aud Beta,’ and of binging torwaid ‘that 
false and wicked story’ that the Lord said to His 
teacher’ ‘Do thou first tell me what Alpha is, 
aud then 1 will tell thee what Beta is.” ‘This 
they expound ns meanimy that le alone knew the 
Unknown, which he revealed under its type, 
Alpha’? (d/ar. 1. xa. 1; ch xvi. 3). The value of 
this passage consists in its testimony to a second- 
centary Gnostic mterpretation of an meident which 
is recorded in the eatant Gospel according to 
Thomas. Harnach ((/ron. ας 504) assigns to this 
apocryphal Gospel, im its ousimal form, a saying 
of Jesus, which πον, chuges the Marceostans 
With misinterpreting. “1 have often desired to 
have one of these words, aud 1 had no one who 
could utler it? (far. xs. 2). The saying may, 
however, be a loose quotation from the canonical 
Gospels (Lk 1058; ef. Lk 19”), 

The question asked above may now be answered. 
If one sect of Guostics found in the contents of 
this Gospel—uot to assnine that the Gospel itself 
was in their hands—support for their speculations, 
the Syrian Gnostics (Naassenes) nay have used 
the same Gospel, though the passage quoted in 
Hippolytus is not found in the catant fragments, 
The saying (see ἃ 1.}, Whatever be its true mean- 
ing, is clearly a GnosLic eon of some of 
our Loid’s sayings about childhood, with Gnostic 
accretions (ct Mt 78 15). Ropes (ie Spruche 
Jesu, p. 100) expounds it as signifying that only 
when a child attains to full mtelligence can the 
ἀπο of Christ be manifested init. The saying 
isnot se entirdy out of harmony with this Gospel 
of the Childhood as to compel the aseription of it 
toan unknown Gospel of Thomas. he undoubted 
diflecence between this saying and the fabulous 
contents of the Gospel that has been preserved 
would be explained a the Gospel quctel in ΠΙρ- 
polytus was revised by an anti-Gnostic editor and 
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nubbreviated in accordance with his views. Such 
un anti-Gnostic would be a lieretic in the judg- 
ment of writers like Origen, for in the canonical 
Gospels the child Jesus works no miracles, — [t 
is probable, as Lipsius suggests, that this Gospel 
originated in an attempt ‘to enlist the miraculous 
stories of the Childhood on the Catholic side... . 
The child Jesus [it might be argued] must. cer- 
tainly have worked some miracles in order to 
rebuke the Gnostic error, which made the Christ 
to descend upon Him for the first time at His 
baptism ’ (Dict. Christ. Bioq. ii. 704). 

ν. DAtTE.—Zahn holds that this Gospel was one 
of the sources used by Justin Martyr (ὦ. 140), who 
says (Dial. 88) that Jesus ‘was in the habit of 
working as a carpenter when among men, making 
ploughs and yokes’ (ἄροτρα καὶ ζυγά); there is a 
verbal coincidence with this Gospel which describes 
Joseph as a carpenter who ‘made ploughs and 
yokes.’ But Justin, who was a native of Palestine, 
would scarcely require a written source for this 
tradition, nor is he likely to have used a heretical 
Gospel as an authority. Justin cannot, therefore, 
le quoted to prove the existence of this Gospel m 
the fist half of the second century ; a legitimate 
inference from: the evidence already given 15. that 
1} its original form at was written ec. 160- 180), 
But Harnack does well to add that it is impossible 
to say cettainly how much of the Gospel in its 
present form was derived from the Jonger work. 
There may, of coutse, be interpolations in’ the 
abbreviated versions of this Gospel. 


LITERATURE —Cotelerius published a fragment from a Paris 
MS of the 1éth cent in his notes to the Cusst aApostevi 1, 
also Mingarell) uw larger portion: Nueva γα Wopuscolt 
δοιρη 6, tom vn, Venet 764, pp 73-1b5. See A Meyer in Dee 
aA pokr. des NT, p O85 Conrads in SA, £998, Heft 35 also Thilo, 
Tischendont, Wright, Borherg, Harnack, Zabn, Orr, in opp. οὐ 


I. 3. Ομ Ποῦ, ARALIC GOSPEL OF THE.— 


i. Sources. 

in. Contents 
mi. Characteristics. 
Literature 

i. Sources. This Gospel is entitled in Tischen- 
dofs corrected Latin version (νη. Apocr. pp. 
151-900), ρα σοι Infantie Salvatoris Ara- 
bum, The Atahic text is a translation from the 
Syriac. The work is a compilation, ‘The anthor 
refers to ‘the book of Joseph, the high priest’ 
(ὦ 1), to ‘the Gospel of the Infaney,’ and to ‘the 
perfeet Gospel” (ὦ 25), and concludes: ‘ Here 
endeth the whole Gospel of the Infancy, with the 
aid of God Most (igh, according to what we have 
found in the original.’ For the first part of this 
Gospel (I-25) the compiler claims the anthority of 
Joseph Caraphas, whose book Lipsius (}]εοΐς Christ 
Bog. αι. 705) identifies with ‘the Gnostic work 
nade use of in the Protevangehuw, and which 
hore the name of Joseph (not Caiaphas, of course, 
Imt the husband of Mary)’; the earlier portions 
of his narrative are to a large extent parallel to 
the Protevangelinm and to the Gospel of ps. udo- 
Matthew; it he also draws largely on ‘the perfect 
Gospel,’ thongh he records ‘very many miracles’ 
of the Lord Jesus which are nef found either in it 
or in Jess ‘complete’ Gospels of the Iniancy. In 
the second part (26-55) his chief source is the 
Gospel weenie to Thomas. 

ii. CONTENTS.-~This Gospel begins by quoting 
a word of Jesus spoken, when He was lying in its 
cradle, to Mary His mother: ‘1am Jesus, the Son 
vf God, the Logos, whom thou hast brought forth.’ 
Miracles are narrated for which no parallel can be 
found either in the canonical Gospels or in the 
apocryphal writings, as, e.g., the Lady Mary gives 
to the kings from the East one of her ehild’s 
swaddling-bands, which ‘the fire was not able to 
burn or destroy’ (8); a demoniac boy, the son of 
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an Egyptian priest, is healed by putting upon his 
head a newly washed gaiment of the Lord Christ 
(11); the water in which Mary washes Jesus cleanses 
trom leprosy (17); by witcheraita youth has been 
transformed into a mule; Mary puts Jesus on 
the mule’s back and asks Him to exert His mighty 
power, whereupon the animal Sbeeame a young 
man, free from every defeet* (21); the Holy Family 
fall into the hands of two robbers, Titus and 
Dumachus ; Titus bribes Dumachus to let them 
fo free, and Jesus tells His mother that in thirty 
yeus ‘these two robbers will be raised upon the 
cross along with me, ‘Titus on my right hand and 
Dumachus on my lett; and after that day "Titus 
shall go before me into Paradise’ (28); at the 
age of twelve, Jesus discourses m the temple to 
islionomers on the heavenly bodies, ‘ their course, 
direct’ und retrograde, the twenty-fonths and 
sixtietls of twenty-fourths, and other things 
beyond the reach of reason’ (51); al+o to a philo- 
sopher ‘skilled in treating of natural serence’ THe 
explains ‘physics and metaphysics, hyperphysies 
and hypophysies ... and other things beyond the 
reach of any created intellect’ (52); ‘from this 
day’ (%.¢. from His twelfth year) She began to 
hide his miracles and mysteries and secrets, and 
lo give attention to the law, until he completed 
his thirtieth year’ (51). 

ili, CHARACTERISTICS.-——The extracts given from 
this Gospel prove that its author not only diew 
largely from his sources, canonical and apocryphal, 
but also allowed his imagination free play, wilh 
the result, that his work 1s a strange conglomerate 
of authentic Evangeclic tradition and the most. 
fantastic legends. In one respect, alone does τ 
compare favourably with the apocryphal Gospels 
it, most closely resembles ; from its fabulous stories 
there is an absence of miracles of vengeance such 
as are found in the Gospel according to Thomas 
and the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew. There are 
many tiaces of the influence of Gnosticism in this 
Gospel, but it also contains a clear recognition of 
the humanity of Jesus: the mother of a dying hoy 
who is healed by ‘the smell of the clothes of the 
Lord Jesus Christ’ says to Mary: ‘Now 1 know 
that the power of God dwelleth in thee, so that. 
thy Son heals those that partake of the same 
nature with himself? (30). The central seetion of 
this work has been aptly deseribed as ‘ thoroughly 
Oriental in its chimacter, reminding one of the 
(ales of the Arabuin Nights, οὐ of the episodes im 
the Golden Ass of Apuleius’ (Walker, a poer. 
Crospels, X.). 

No definite dete for the composition of this 
Gospel can be πνοή, Lipsius is content, to say 
that it was compiled ‘comparatively late, but 
probably earlier than the Mahometan limes.’ 


Literature — In 1697 Wenricu- Sike published an Διί cevt 
with Latin translation: Hp dn. vel Liber apoeruphity tt 
Injanfia Salvatoria, Sco Fabnems, Jones, Schmid, Thilo, 
Tischendor!, in opp. citt. 


B. 4 JOSEPH ARABIC 
ILISTORY OF. — 

i. Sources 

li, Contents, 

iii, Characteristics Date 

Literature 
i. SourcES.-- This Gospel as entitled in 'Pisehen- 

dorfs Latin version (rang. apoer, pp V22-139), 
Historia Joseph Kabri Lignari; his edition takes 
note of variations in the Sahidic and Memphitie 
dialects of the Coptic, from which language the 
Arabic text was a recension. ‘The author iclates 
briefly the life of Joseph, and at creater length his 
death and burial; he also represents Jesus as 
uttering Jengthy and rhapsodical lamentations. 
For the greater part of lus nartative there is no 
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parallel in other writings, but in the sections whieh 
desertbe the choie of doseph to be the euardian 
of Mary, his betrothal to her, Herod's seareh tor 
the clildien, and the flight into Neypt, the anthor 
is in close agreement with the J’rotevangelium. 
If he used it as a source, he omitted the portents 
which it describes as accompanying these events; 
it ww more probable, however, that his souree was 
the earher Jewish-Christian tradition, for the rest 
of lis work does not snevest that Gnostie em- 
bellishinents would have been distasteful te lim. 
There are more distinet traces of his dependence 
upon the Gospel according to Thomas in’ the 
aecount given of Jo opl’s perplexity and the 
words of the aneel (17); Lipsins (ect. Chrest, 
Brog. ii. FOG) adds that m the Coptre recension 
‘the use made of the Gospel of Thomas as stall 
more evident.’ 

ii, CONTIN GS.—In the introduetion to this liis- 
tory the author states that αὐ νας related by ow 
Lord to Ths diseiples on the Mount ot Olives. 
The speaker throughout as Jesus, who says of His 
mother: 1 chose her of my own will, with the 
concurrence of ny Father, and the counsel of the 
Holy Sprit. And Twas made flesh of her, by a 
mystery whieh tranceends the prasp of created 
reason (5), a mastery wlieh ‘no creature can 
penetrate or under εἴπανε, except myself, and my 
Father, and the Holy Spirit, constituting one 
essence with amuself? (14). Joseph before lis death 
wshs Jesus for pardon (17); Jesus sees Death 
and Gehenna approaching τ Caceordingly 1 drove 
hack Death and all the host) of servants which 
accompanied him’? (21); when Joseph died, ‘he 
nad fulfilled a handred and eleven years; never 
did a tooth in dus mouth hart him, nor was his 
eyesicht rendered Jess sharp’? (29); of Joseph's 
body Jesus says > {Nota single limb of τῷ shall he 
broken, nor shall any hair of (ry head be ehanged, 
Nothing of thy hedy shall perish, Qo my father 
Joseph, but it will remain entire and uncorrupted 
even until the banquet of the thousand years’ (26). 

Hi. CUARACELRISTICS.—The motive of this his. 
tory is revealed in words spoken by the Apostles 
to Jesus: ‘Thou hast ordered us to po into all the 
world and jreach the holy gospel; and thew hast 
ἢ: Relate te them the death of my father 
Joseph, and celebrate to lam with samnal solem- 
milly a festival and saered day. And whosoever 
shall take anything away fiom this nariative, ΟἹ 
add anything to it, commits sin’? (0) There is 
another reterence toe the dey of Joseph's eom- 
memoration (2b); the work is doubtless, as Lipsius 
suees(s, fa testal lection for ΜῈ Joseph’s day.’ 

The words of Jesus to Mary, ‘Thon, O my 
Virgin mother, must look for the same end of life 
as other mortals,’ pamt to a date of composition 
earlier thin Che sth eent. When the Assumption 
of Mary was taught. Tischendorf deeides fot the 
4th + entury. 


Lareratorte - In 172% Wallin published an Aralne text with 
Latin translation, See Tisehendert, Hotmaenn, ΠῚ opp cul. 


B. δ. ALY, ΤῊΝ DEPARTURE oF. 
j Vetsions 
0. Sumuery of contents. 
fu. Characteristicg hate. 
Eaterature, 

i. Versions. — Tischendorf published τῇ his 
A poralypses A pocryphe the Greek text of a work 
sometimes described as the “ρα σοί ἐγ Joennis : 
is full title is, Zhe Account of St. Jahn the Uheo- 


logian of the Falling Asleep of the Haly Moth ro, 


God, Two Latin versions ae punted by Tisehen 

dorf, and the writing is generally known as the 

Lransitus Marve or The Departure of Mary 

Wright has edited three recensons of ἡ Syrine 
* The words in itahies are omitted in the Coptic version 
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text. Arabic, Sabidic, and Ethiopie versions are 
also extant, Lipsims finds the nearest. approxima- 
thon to the original teat in the Greek and in the 
Syuiae versions known as Band C. Syriac B was 
edited by Wught (Journal of Sacred Laterature, 
1865), and Syriae C is published in his Contribu- 
tions to the Apoer. Iut. of the NT, yp. 24-41. 
Walkers translation of the Greek text 1s used in 
the following section (‘Ante-Nieene Christian 
labrary, elporryphal Gospels, ete. p. 50417.) 

i, SUMMARY OF CONTENTS, — ‘The all -holy 
glorious mother of God and = ever-virgin Mary’ 
voes to ‘the holy tomb of our Lord’ to barn 
She is invisible to the 


meense and [0 pray. 
euuds, Gabriel miotms her that her request. is 


eranted: ‘thou having left the world, shalt go to 
the heavenls places to thy Son, into the true and 
everlasting lie. 

Mary and ler three virgins return to holy 
Bethlehem s im answer to her prayers the Apostles 
are summoned to her deathbed. dobnas ‘snatched 
up by a cloud from Ephesus’ and assures Mary 
that her fholy and precious body will by no means 
see corruption.” By a whulwind the Holy Spirit 
Ininegs © Peter from Rome, Paul trom ‘Sibenas, 
Thomas from Hither Indian, dames from Jeru- 
salem? ‘The Apostles who hiave fallen asleep are 
raced fram then tombs, but the Holy Sprit says: 
‘Do not think that itis now the resumection ; but 
on this account. you have risen out of your tombs, 
that you may go to give preeting to the honour 
and wonder-working of the mother of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, because the day of her 
departure as at hand, of her gomg up into the 
heavens.’ 

Mary, sstiing up in bed, asks the Apostles to 
tell her how they hed been summoned, John 
says, ‘Ewes come into the holy aftarin Ephesus 
to perform Divine service’: Mark says, “Το was 
πὰ the canon of the thid [day]Jin the city 
of Alexandria’; Matthew scvs, ‘ bwas in a beat 
and overtaken by a storm, the sea raging with 1ts 
waves; ona sudden a cloud of heht overshadowing 
astormy billow, changed it to a calm, and having 
snatched me up, set me down beside you? Similar 
expeliences are narrated by the othe: Apostles. 

Marvels necompany Mary’s departure: the sun 
and the moon suddenly ippear about the house ; 
al) whoare ‘under disease and sickness” are eured, 
if they touch § the outside of the will of the house’ 
where Mary was lying. She Jews, © boiling with 
rage, say to the Procurator, ‘The nation of the 
Jews has been mined by this woman; chase her 
from Bethlehem and the province of Jerusalem.’ 
The Proeurator refuses, but yields to importunity 
and ‘sends ao trubune of soldiers against the 
Apostles to Bethlehem. Phe Apostles leave the 
honse fearryimg the bed of the Lady, the mother 
of God? s; they are ‘lifted up by a clond’ and 
transported to ‘the house of the Lady? in Jeru- 
salem. The priests and (he people “heing the 
more moved with hatred? take the wood and fire, 
‘wishing to bum the house where the Lord’s 
mother was living with the Apostles’; but many 
Jews are burnt up by ‘a power of fire suddenly 
eonmne forth from within by means of an angel,’ 

The Holy Spitit reminds the Apostles that ‘on 
the Lord’s day’? Gabnel made the Amnuuneiation to 
the Vugin; ‘on the Lord's day’ the Saviour was 
born; ‘on the Lord’s day’ the children of Jeru- 
:alem welcomed Tim with palm-branches and 
Hosannas;: fon the Lord’s day’ He rose from the 
dead; and ‘on the μοι αὶ day’ He will eome to 
Judement. ©On the Lord's day’ Christ comes with 
a host of angels and says to Tis mother, ‘Thy 
tecrons body will be tiansierred to Paradise.’ 
Mary kisses and adores the right hand of the 
Lord ; she beseeches Him as ‘God, the King of the 
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Ages, the only-begotten of the Father,’ to bestow 
His aid ‘upon every man calling upon, or praying 
to, or naming the name of, thine handmaid.’ The 
Lord replies, ‘Every soul that calls upon thy 
name shall not be ashamed, but shall find mercy, 
and comfort, and support, and confidence, both 
in the world that now is, and in that which is 
to come, in the presence of my Father in the 
heavens.’ 

Whilst the Apostles sing a hymn, and the powers 
of the heavens respond with Alleluia, the blame- 
less soul of Mary departs. When Jephonias puts 
his hands upon the couch on whieh her holy body 
lies, ‘an angel of the Lord by invisible power, 
with a sword of fire, eut off his two hands from 
his shoulders, and made them hang about the 

couch, ΠΗ οὐ up in the air.” At the word of Peter 

the hands are ‘ fixed on avain.’ 

PDiflerent accounts are eiven of the transference 
of Maty’s ‘spotless and ynecious body? to Para- 
disc. One describes the translation as taking 
place after the body had Jain for three days in 
Gethsemane in a new tomb; another represents 
‘twelve clonds of light? as snatching up the 
Apostles with the couch and ‘the body of our 
Lady’ into Paradise; and another narrates the 
miraculous resuscitation of the Virgin’s body. 
‘Anna, the mother of the Lady,’ is one of the 
heavenly choi: that sing the Alleluia and adore 
‘the holy relies of the mother of the Lord.’ 

μι. CHARACTERISTICS AND DATE. - - Although, 
as Lipsius points out. (Det. Christ. Boog. ii. 707). 
‘a, comparison of the various texts proves that the 
original narrative was now abbreviated and now 
enlarged in manifold ways with all manner ol 
foreign additions and strange ornaments,’ yet, in 
all the vaiious fonus in which this work is ex- 
tant, the J parture of Mary (κοίμησις τὴς Μαρίας, 
Transitus Mari) contains many evidences of a 
desire to furnish Apostolic sanction for Mary- 
worship of an advanced type. Traces of the Z’ro€- 
emungeium Jacobo and of Gnostic apocryphal 
writings are found in some texts, but. the narra- 
tive common to all versions 18 undoubtedly ‘a 
Cathoheizing reeast of an hereticn! work.’ Such 
phrases as ‘the holy altar,’ ‘the canon of the 
third day,’ i.c. a part of the Chureh service con- 
sisting of nine odes, ‘cast incense and pray,’ are 
Interna) evidence of a Cathohe development of 

| ecelesiastical aitual.  Lipsius says: * The Catholic 
reeant. plainly belongs to a time when the worship 
of the Vugin is ahendy tloutishing, tc. at the 
eathest, the close of the 4th, and most probably 
the beginning of the Sth century. Proof of the 
wide curenlation of this work is afforded by the 
number of extant versions of it: in Catholic encles 
it has had creat influence. Orr and Wright quote 
With well- merited approval the judgment οἱ 
Kwald: “This book has become from the fist 
the firm foundation for all the unhappy adoation 
of Mary, and for a hundred supeistitious things, 
which have intruded with Jess and less resistance 
into the Churches, and have contributed so much 


to the degeneration and to the ermppling of all 
better Christianity.’ 

LITERATURE —Cureton’s Ancient Syriae Daciinents, p03 
Enger pubhshed the Arabie text m 1854 (Joanna apostols de 
Pranmidu Beate Marwe Virqaus Uber) Zocga pives some pir: 
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treulas of the Salndte version m the Catal, Codd, Capt, Bury 
aQnorum, See Tischendorf, Wright, m opp, cutt.; algo Orr's 
Introduction and Notes (N7' Apoer. Wi εἰ 05). 
C. 1. TWELVE APOSTLES, GOSPEL OF THE.— 
i. Evidence of existence :— 
1. Not identical with the Gospel according to the 
Llebrews, 
2. Identical with the heretical Gospel of the Ebionites. 
fi Contents of fragments preserved by Epiphanius. 
iii. Character and tendencies. Date. 
Literature. 
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i. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE.—1. A Gospel] en- 
titled τὸ ἐπιγεγραμμένον τῶν δώδεκα εὐαγγέλιον 
(Jerome: ‘juxta XIV apostolos’ and ‘Evang. ΧΙ 
apostolorum’) is placed by Origen (ὁ. 230) amongst 
the heretical Gospels (lom. 1 in Lucam). But 
Origen esteemed highly ‘the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews,’ which Jerome (417) confuses with 
‘the Gospel according to the Apostles’ (adv. Pelag. 
iii, 2). Of modern scholais who accept Jerome's 
identification of the two Gospels, the most dis- 
tinguished are Resch (Agrephe, p. 327) and 
Lipsins (Diet. Christ. Biog. αι. TOF). Zahn 
(Geschichte des NT Kanouns, vi. 662, 724) and Har- 
nack (Chronologic, i, 629) discuss the question in 
detail, and agree in the conelusion that Jerome 
misunderstood Origen, from whom all his infor- 
mation about this Gospel was derived (see art. 
HEBREW» [GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE] above, p. 
3381). Tapsius considerably modifies his accept- 
ance of Jerome’s statement by lus contession : 
‘One thing is certain, that at various times and in 
diflerent circles it took very diflerent shapes’; he 
frankly recognizes the existence of ‘ contradictory 
phenomena,’ and sugeests that the Gospel known 
to these Fathers was ‘a 1ecast of an older original’ 
(op. eit. in. 711). 

2. By those who regard this Gospel as an inde- 
pendent work it is often called ‘The Gospel of the 
Ebionites.’ In their view the Elnonites who com- 
posed and used it were not Jewish Christians who 
observed the Mosaie law, though to them the name 
was first given (Oiig. ade. Cels. ii. 1); they were 
the heretical sect. of [Mbionites, more correctly 
deseribed as Elkesaites, and characterized by ‘an 
abhorrence of sacifice and by an objection to the 
use of flesh meat’ (ef. Salmon, Introd. to NT, p. 
1I50f.). Owing to the ambiguity in the meaning 
ot ‘ Ebionites,” conflicting interpretations are given 
to the statement of Jerome (398) that the Gospel, 
of which he speaks indiflerently as ‘according to 
the Hebrews’ or ‘according to the Apostles,’ was 
used ‘by the Nuzarenes and by the Ibionites’ 
(Comm, m Matt, 12") Tf he imeans otthodox 
Jewish Christians, he is ‘euilty of a confusion, 
and adds the Mbionites to the Nazarenes, though 
the two were identical’? (Menzies, above, p. 389") ; 
if, however, he means Elkesaites, hus onieial mis- 
take in identifying two diflerent Gospels may 
account for lus mentioning together the two 
parties by whom the two Gospels were respec- 
tavely used. 

Kpphanius (377) was acquainted with a Gospel 
which the Ebionites called ‘the Gospel according 
to Matthew, not entire and pertectly complete, 
but falsified and mutilated (οὐχ ὕλῳ δὲ πληρεστάτῳ, 
ἀλλὰ νενοθειμένῳ Kal ἠκρωτηριασμένῳ), Which they 
eal the Helrew Gospel? (Har xvx. 13). The last 
sentence has no weight, for Epiphanins also says 
that, Tatian’s Diatessaron was called the Hebrew 
Gospel (op. cit. xlvi. 2); the value of his statement, 
consists In its correct description of the Gospel of 
the Twelve Apostles, of which he alone has pre- 
served fragments, neither lengthy nor numerous, 
but sufliciently extensive to prove that the author 
of this Gospel used Matthew's narratives or his 
source, mutilating it, and falsifying it by additions 
which have an Elkesaite tinge. 

ii. CONTENTS.—The catant fragments of this 
Gospel are found in one of the writings of Fyn- 
phanius (/fa@r, xxx. 13-16, 90). Zahn gives the 
Greek text (Geschichte des NT Nanous, i. 725) of 
all the passages that in his judgment are quota- 
tions. (Cf. Prenschen, Anfileqomena, 917.3; also 
Westcott, Introd. to Study of Gospels, 465 t1.).— 


4335 


1, ‘The beginning of them Cospel 1 this: Tl came to pags in 
the days of Herod, king of Judwa Qn the hich priesthood of 
Caiaphas), that a man called John came baptizing with a 
baptism of repentance in the river Jourdan, who was sald to be 
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of the raceof Aaron the privet, ason of Zacharias and Julisabeth ; 
and all went out to him’ (cf. Mt 81, Lik 113), 

2. ‘There arose ἃ man called Jesus, and he was about thity 
years old, wha chose 8. And when he came to Capernaum he 
entered the house of Simou who was surnamed Peter, and 
opened his mouth and sud: As IT passed along the Lake of 
Tiberias I chose John and James, sons of Zebedee, and Simor 
and Andrew and Thaddwus and Simon Zelotes and Jud wv 
Iycariot ; and thee Matthew 1 called as thou wast sitting at the 
receipt of custom, and thou followedst me. ‘Therctore, 1 wih 
you to be twelve Apostles, for a testimony unto Isracl’ (cf Mt 
112 15 Oot | Lic 323), 

3 ‘And John arose baptazing ; and Pharisces went out to him 
and were baptized, and all Jerusalem = And John had raunent. of 
camels’ hair, and ἃ girdle of atin about hia lome; and his tood 
(the Gospel says) was wild honey, the taste of which waa the 
taste of manna, like a honey enake steeped in oil! (ef, Mt 87) 

4 ‘When the people were baptized, Jesus also came and was 
baptized by John. And as he came up trom the weter, the 
heavens were opened, and he saw the Holy Spiritin the torn of 
a dove, which came down and came upon hin And a voice 
came from heaven, saying: Thou art ms bolowed Son, in thee } 
am well pleased. Ando agsin. ‘To-day have 1 hegotten thee 
And unmediately a great light shone raumd about the plice 3 
and John, when he saw it (the Gospel narrates), says fo hm: 
Who art thou, Lord? And again a voice came trom heaven to 
him (John). Thisigs my beloved Son,in whom Tau well pleased 
And then (the Gospel says) John fellidown before him and 
suid: T beseech thee, Lord, do thou baptize me But he 
forbade him, saying, Sufter ait, for thus it is becoming that all 
be fulfilled’ (ef. Mt iter ) 

6. ‘1 came to put. an end to sacriflees, and unless ye ecase 
{τοι ἡ μα σι ποῖα ες, [God's] anger will not Cease fron vou” 

ὁ = Mt 129750 | the Inst verse reads (They who do the will of 
my Father are my brethren and mother apd Βεά! οἷς ἡ 

7. Have 1 earuesth desired to eat this flesh, fhe Tassover, 
with you ?? (et Lk or) 

Westcott adds— 

8 §They say, according to ther absurd argument 
sufficient for the discuple to be ag his Master? (ef ΜῈ 10.) 


It is 


iii, CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES = The fore- 
going extracts furmish the maternal upon whieh 
any judgment as to the characteristics of this 
Gospel must be based. Its verbal agreements with 
the canonical Gospels are evident : references: to 
parallel passages in the Synoptics mught have been 
multiplied. Zahn melines to the view that its 
author made use of all tour Gospels (Geschichte 
des NT Kanons, it. 732¢ ), though he @rants that 
dependence on the Fourth is doubtfal. The use of 
the Johamnine desenatton ‘Lake of Tabertas’ is 
noted, and the umaue posttion of John at the 
head of the list of the Apostles | "Phe mest stuik- 
ing parallels with Luke oeecur im extracts 1 and 7. 
Tt is certain that the writer bad aceess either to 
the Synoptie Gospels or to thea sourees ; but. if is 
also evident that he has altered the menmnge of 
some passages and made additions to others. ΠῚΝ 
heretieal tendencies appear mb, which eives ex- 
pression fo the Ethesuite abhorrence of saciitices : 
In 7, Which disparaces the Pa-sever by addang (he 
word ‘flesh? and by turning our Lords statement 
into a question to whieh a negative auswer is noe 
plied. The vegetarian practices of Che sect aecount 
tor the onussion in 3 of tlocust+* trom the Baptist’s 
food; the comment of Epiphanins on this passace 
ix instructive, and bis play on words shows that 
he was using a Greek and not a Hebrew text. of 
Matthew: ‘that they may convert the word of 
truth into a he, and put hone y-cahes (eyapioas) tor 
locusts’ (ἀκρίδας). It is plum fiom 1 that this 
Gospel had no narrative of the bith of Jesus ard 
no genealogy; but these omissions may uot have 
any significance, for the story of the vingin-buth 
was accepted by some Gnostic Ebionites, and the 
resemblance to Mk 11 ἀκ obvious "Phe aeeount 
of the baptism of desus should be compared with 
the corresponding nariative In the Gospel accor |- 
me to the Hebrews (Nos. 3 and 4. See WeEnruws 
[GOSPEL ACCORDING TO], wbove, p. 341"); the dif- 
terent traditions embodied in the two Cospels 
supply a strong argument for their distinetness. 
This section also shows that the author did not 
aways make skilful use of his sources; the state 
ment tliat Jesus forbade Jolin is irrelevant, and 
tuconsistent with the context. Only cizht Apostles 
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we mentioned im 2, but the emphatic reference to 
‘the Twelve? in the immediite context imparts 
probability to the snegestion that the omission of 
tour names is due rather to a scribe’s error than to 
the author's carelessness. 

The examination of the contents of the extant 
fragments of this Gospel yields slight evidence tor 
its dependence upon the Gospel aceording to the 
Hebrews, and Inings to light diflerences in the 
puallel narratives which poimt to the use of dil- 
terent sources. The facts have a satisfactory ex- 
planation, if the Gospel is a distinct work compiled 
to some extent from good material by an anthor 
who did not seruple to modity the Evangelie tradi- 
tion, and to introduce spurious details im order to 
adapt his work to the principles and practices of a 
heretical Fluonite sect. ‘The inconsistencies pre- 
sented by the extant passages of this Gospel are 
so marked as to lead Westcott to contemplate the 
possunlity that the intormadion of Epiphiaias 
may have been ‘derived drom different sources’ ; 
but he does not exclude the altcinative and, on 
the whole, more probable view that the meon- 
eruous elements Shad been incorporated in the 
Gospel in the time of Epiphanis’ (Jatrod. to 
Study of Gaspels, p. 4G6).* 

Zahn assigns an ΟΕ] date to this Gospel (170), 
bub has argument is not convincing. 1 supposes 
Clement ot Alexandria (ὦ, 190) to refer to il when 
he says that. ‘the Lord announced in some Gospel 
or other: My mystery is jor me and for the sons 
of my house’ (Strom. v.10, 64). ‘The ultimate 
source of this saying is the LAX rendering of Jy 
24s but in what apocryphal Gospel Clement 
round Jas version of the passage it is Lazaidous to 
altim. This Gospel was known to Origen, and it 
reflects a Gnostic form of Ebonite teaching; the 
latter partof the 2ndor the carly partof tue did 
cent. is the probable date of its composition. 
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11 ΔΊ ΚΠ — A Meyer in Due Apolruphen des NT, p24. 
See {ΠῚ ἢ, Hurmach, Zahn, Westeott, m app ΟΜ 


C. 2. ΠΡ, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO.— 
1 hvidence of csistence, 
pb Contents of extant Fragment. 
wt GCharaeteristios. Date. 

1. EVIpFACE OF EXESTENCE.—The Coptice-Gnos- 
tie work hnown as “59 Sophia testifies to the 
existence, in the sceond halt of the uid cent., of 
a Gospel aseribed τὸ Phalip. ‘Phin Apostle is 
represented as having wiitten moa book the 
mystenes wich the risen Lord tvevealed to His 
disciples: $40 gum Teaus finest dicere hee 
verba, ersdiens Philipps soi’, depusuid librium, 
que im sua mann, iste yap cst, qua serihit res omnes, 
ques Jesus εἰπεῖ ct ques fet amnes? (sew Harnack, 
Chrefiowhe Uplitteratur, 1 Vi, where the whole 
passiee is quoted). Mpepleenius (377) knew that 
the Gnostie heretaes, Aveanst whom he wrote, used 
Gospel which bore Philiys name (εἰς ἐνομα Φιλίππου 
τοῦ a Lov μαητοῦ εὐαγγέλιον wen λα γμευὺ) ΕΠ quotes 
from at the passage einen below.  Leontias of 
γε τ al BAB) states that the Mantelneans 
had composed a Gospel of Philip; but that he is 
referring to the work known to Epiphanius cannot 
be affirmed (de Seedes, ma. 1). 

Hn. CONTENTS OF LNTANT FRAGMENT, — The 
passtgze quoted by Eqiphanius (flr, χανὶν 13) 
from this Gospeloas thus: translated by Lipsius 
(Dat, Chrest, Biog. us ἢ 10}: “The Lord revealed 
to ing what the soul ought to say when she mounts 
to heaven, and what answer she should give to 


* The quotations given by Epiphanius from thia Gospel have 
heen compared by J. Rendell Harus with the contents of a 
Syhac Ms edited by lum In his judgment the Syriac work 14 
an extract trom an adaptation of an earlier lost Gospel, and not 
a serson of the Gnostic Gogpel of the Twelve Apostles (The 
Gospel of the Trelice Anosttea, ete,, edited from the Syriac 
MS, Camb 100) 
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the higher powers: “1 have known myself and 
gathered myself together, and begotten no children 
for the Archon of this world, but have torn up his 
roots, and gathered the scattered members; and 
I know thee and who thou art! for 1 also am 
descended from the upper world.” ’ 

ili. CHARACTERISTICS. —The Fragment has a few 
points of contact with the Fourth Gospel, but the 
resemblances are too slight to prove dependence 
(εἴ, Jn 1103 8%), The ascetic and Gnostic tenden- 
cies of the work are both manifested in the smgle 
sentence, ‘I have begotten no children for the 
Archon of this world.’ Lipsins notes that this 
brief extract also dwells on a favourite theme of 
Gnostic writings, viz. ‘The prayers of the depart- 
ing soul as she passes through the various heavens’ 
(op. cit. 716). 

Zahn (Geschichte des NT Kanons, ii. 767) thinks 
it probable that Clement. of Alexandria (6. 190) 
had the authority of this Gospel for his assertion 
that it was Philip to whom our Lord said, ‘Leave 
the dead to bury their own dead,’ ete. (Lh 9"). 
Whence Clement derived this tradition cannot 
now be determined, but the conjecture cannot be 
accepted as evidence for an early dufe. Harnack 
decides for the end of the 2nd or the first halt 
of the 8rd eent., and bases his argument on the 
nature of the Gnosticism which the extant rag- 
ments of this Gospel reflect. 


>» 8. MATTHIAS, GOSPEL ACCORDING T0.— 


i, Evidence of existence 

fi, Con}eetural identifications. 
Hii, Supposed contents. 
iv. Origin and date, 

1, EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE. — Origen (6. 246) 
mentions ἐν Gospel κατὰ Marbiav (Jlom. 1 in Lue.), 
and Muscbius (¢. 324) places it, together with the 
Gospels according to Veter and to ‘Thomas, in his 
list of ‘heretical? writings (7447 iin. 25). The name 
of this Gospel is also found in later lists of apoc- 
ryphal works, bunt no wriler who uses this title 
gives any quotation from the Gospel. 

ii. CONJECTURAL IDENTIFICATIONS. — Zlippoly- 
tus (155-235) states that the Dasilidians appealed 
to ‘secret discourses’ which had been com- 
municated to them by Matthias, who had been 
privileged to ieceive piivate instructions fiom 
our Lord: φασὶν εἰρηκέναι Ματθίαν αὐτοῖς λόγοις 
ἀποκρύφους, ods ἤκουσε παρὰ τοῦ σωτῆρος Kar’ ἰοιαν 
διδαχθείς᾽ (Philos. vil. 90). Tf from other sources 
the contents of this Gospel were hnown, it might 
be possible to identify it with these ἀπόκρικῥοι 
λόγοι, but the reference 1s not of neceasity to a 
‘writing’ (Lipsins, Dict. Christ. Biog. τ. 716); and 
it would be satisfactorily explained if the Gospel 
of Busilides, mentioned by Origen (éract, 26° on 
Matt. 33, 31), clauned for the teaching of his school 
the authority of Matthias. ‘The name ΟἹ one who 
was not chosen to be an Apostle during the life of 
Jesus would naturally suggest itscli to a Gnostic 
writer who knew that the only way to ace hus 
doctrine to our Lord was to invent the fiction of 
secret teaching piven to an Apostle in the interval 
between the resurrection and the ascension. 

Clement of Alexandria (175-200) quotes three 
passages from the ‘ Traditions of Matthias’ (1lapa- 
δόσεις Ματθίου. The three quotations given be- 
low are respectively introduced by the folowing 
formule: ‘Matthias exhorting in the ‘ Tradi- 
tions” says’; ‘They say that Mattluas also taught 
thus’; ‘They say in the ‘ Traditions” that 
Matthias, the Apostle, constantly said.’ Clement 
refers to the work known as the ‘ Traditions of 
Matthias’ with respect. In the first’ passage he 
mentions it between Plate’s 7hcaletus and the 
Gospel to the Hebrews; in the second passage 
he quotes its teaching immediately after ἃ reter- 
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ence to our Lord’s saying about the impossibility 
of serving ‘two masters,’ these being, in his view, 
‘pleasure and God. Lipsius and Zahn identify 
this work with the Gospel according to Matthias 
mentioned by Origen. Lipsius allows that the 
identification is a conjecture; Zahn enters into a 
detauled argument in support. of the sugyestion 
(Geschichte des NT απο, ii. 75140.). But Har- 
nack’s refutation ot this theory is powerful and 
convincing. In the earlicr part of his wok 
(Christliche Urlitteratur, 1. 18) he spenks with 
qualied approval of Zahn’s arguments in favour 
of identification, and assiens to them a measie 
of probalility; but his more mature judgment is 
that they are inconclusive (Chron. ii. 597). In the 
work known to Clement the speaker is not our 
Lord, but. Matthias. Neither this taet nor the 
title ‘ Traditions’ is favomable to the hypothesis 
that it was mm reality a Gospel. Some οἱ Zalin’s 
reasoning is based upon conjectural emendations 
of the text; but, unless these subjective altera- 
tions are accepted, the authorities he quotes refer 
not to Matthias but to Matthew. 

1. SUPPOSED CONTENTS.—The passages quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria from the ‘ Traditions of 
Matthias’ are piven here because they have an 
interest of their own apart from thei relation 
to the Guspel according to Matthias, of which 
it is probable that we know nothing but the 
name. 

‘Wonder at the things present, for that is the first step to- 
wards a knowledge of the things beyond’ (St20m. 11. 9), 

‘The flesh must be fourht and evil entreated, and ita un- 
bridled Just mist in no wise be yrelded to; but, the soul must 
grow though faith and knowledge’ (Strom. χα. 4) 

‘Vi the neighbour of an elech person pin, the clect one sinned. 
For of he had conducted himnzelf as the word enyoins, his 
neiphbour would have ΒῸ reverenced his manner of hfe as uot 
to sin’? (oem. vii. 15). 

iv. ORIGIN AND DATE.—In accordance with the 
views alrendy expressed, nothing can be said of 
the ‘Gospel according to Matthias,’ except that it 
was known to Origen in the early part of the 
3rd centmy. The ‘Traditions of Matthias’ was 
quoted with respect bya Christinn Father towards 
the close of the 2nd cent., and it appears to have 
been Jnehly esteemed by Cmostics on account of 
its aseetic teaching, though in the extant frag- 
ments there is nothing extravagant.  Harnach 
finds in the phiase fas the word enjoins’ (ὡς ὁ 
λόγος ὑπαγορεύει) Lhe stamp ΟἹ Greek philosophy ; 
but this is by ne mens certain. 


C. 4 BASILIDES, GOSPEL ACCORDING T0,— 


i, T videnee of existence. 


ii. Character und contents. Date. 


i. KVIDENCE OF EXISTENGE.—Oriqen (6, 246) 1» 
the oldest. and probably the sole authority for the 
statement that Bastldes (e. 185), the founder of 
a Gnostic school in Evypt, ‘had even the audacity 
(ἐτόλμησε) to write a Gospel κατὰ Βασιλίδην᾽ (Lon. 
in Lue. i). Later writers who express a similar 
judement, but can scarcely be quoted as independ- 
ent witnesses, are Aabrose (fury ὧν Lace. 1) and 
Jerome, Who meludes a ‘Gospel of Basilides’ in 
his list of Apocryphal Gospels (raf. ὧν dett.). 

ii. CITARACTER AND CONTEN'S.— Moieis known 
of Basilides’ axegetera, a» commentary on ‘the 
Gospel,’ than of the Gospel wiuch he is said to 
have written. Agrippa Castor, to whom Eusebius 
(ZTE iv. 7) refers as a Smost renowned writer,’ who 
‘exposed the error’ of Basilides, says that he 
‘wiote twenty-four books upon the Gospel? (εἰς τὸ 
εὐαγγέλιον βιβλία). A more speciic title (ξηγητικὰ 
els τὸ εὐαγγέλιον) is given to (his work by Clement 
of Alexundiia (175-200), who quotes tlom the 
twenty-third book (Strom. iv. 12) a passage whieh 
breal of the aclhatiou of sin to νυ and 
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martyrdom. 
endeavouriny to base his Gnostic teaching on an 
exposition of Lk 21%; but Zahn suggests Jn 91°, 
to which the resemblances are closer (Geschichte 
des NI’ Kanons, 1. 767; ef. McGiflert, Zusebius, p. 
179, n. 12). 

Another fragment from ‘the thirteenth book of 
the treatises (tractatuum) of Basilides’ is preserved 
in the Acta disputationis Archelai et Manctis, ¢. 55 
(see Galland, Bibl. Patr. iii. 608). This passage 
contains an exposition of the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus (Lk 16). Zahn traces to the /regeliwa 
the Basilidian teaching about marriage in Clement 
(Strom. iii. 1), where the reference is clearly to 
Mt 194-22, It is reasonable to assume that the 
‘Treatises’ and ‘Expositions’ of Dasilides are 
diflerent titles for the same work. In regard to 
the number of the canonical Gospels upon which 
the Lxegcetira were based nothing ean be positively 
asserted; but it is known that the schools of 
Valentinus and Dasilides used the Gospels on 
which the ecatracts from this work are based. 
The Jtxeqetica alinost. certainly includes Jolin as 
well as Luke, probably Matthew also. 

Tn regard to the relation of ‘the Gospel’ to the 
Eaegetica diflerent opimons are held. MeGiflert 
(op. cit.) sugeests that ‘OQugen mistook the Hre- 
getica for a Gospel’; but it 1s necessary neither to 
ascribe this confusion to him, nor to suppose that. 
he inferred the existence of an ΡΟ ΜΗ Gospel 
from the variations from the text of the canonical 
Gospels in the passages upon which he comments. 
There is evidence that the followers of Basilides 
mude use of the ‘ Traditions of Matthias’ (Hippol. 
Philos. vin. 20), and that he clanned to have re- 
ceived instruction from ‘Glaucias, the interpreter 
of Peter.’ Therein may be found the explanation 
of his departures fhom the Evangelic tradition. 
There is nothing inherently improbable in the 
hypothesis, which scems best to account for all the 
facts, that m the interests of Gnostic doctrine 
Basilides wrote a Gospel and afterwards a com- 
mentary on 10. His Gospel may be described, 
with Zahn, as ‘a kind of Harmony’; but the 
sources from which his narrative was derived 
alpen tu have been used with considerable free- 

om. 

The date of this Gospel and of the Hxegetica is 
probably 130-140, the period when Basilides ap- 
peared as the founder of a sect. 


ἢ. OF the tollowmg Apocryphal Gospels little 
is known but their name. Use has been made of 
Hofmann’s list, derived from Fabricius (in PLE? i. 
661)— 


1. ANDREW, GOSPEL ΟΡ. — Possibly identical 
with the Gnostic ‘Acts of Andrew’ (περίοδοι 
’Avépéov). Augustine refers to apocryphal writings 
of Andrew (c. Adversar. Leg. et Prophet. 20). See 
Lipsius, Die apokr. Apostelyeschihte, i. 5434. 


2. APELLES, GOSPEL OF.—Probably a muti- 
lated version of a canonical Gospel by a disciple of 
Marcion. According to Epiphanius (ler, xliv. 2) 
this work is the source of the familiar unwritten 
saying of our Lord: ‘Become approved money- 
changers’ (γίνεσθε δόκιμοι τραπεζῖται); see AGRAPIIA, 
above, p. 349%, Cf. Marnack, De Apellis gnose 
monarchia, 1874, p. 75. : 


3. BARNABAS, GOSPEL OF.—Meutioned in the 
Gelasian Decree, but nothing 15 known of 1ts 
contents unless fragments of it have been pre- 
served in the Mohammedan Gospel of Barnabas. 


See White’s Lumpton Lectures, 1784, and Axon’s 


pues in Journal of Theol. Studies, April 1902, p. 


ele thinks that Basilides is 
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4. BARTHOLOMEW, GOSPEL OF.—Mentioned in 
the (ielasian Decree, and by Jerome (Pref. in 
Matt.), in surroundings which suggest that it was 
a (nostic work. There is no suthcient reason for 
identifying this Gospel with the Hebrew Gospel 
according to Matthew, which Bartholomew is said 
to have taken to India (Eusebius, HZ v. 10). 


5. CERINTHUUS, GOSPEL OF. — Mentioned by 
Epiphanius (Zer. li. 7). Wofmann thinks that 
this work was a mutilated version of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, similar to that which the 
Carpocratians used. 


6. EVE, GOSPEL OF.—Mentioned by Epiphanius 
asin use among the Borhoutes, an Ophite sect of 
Gnosties (er. xxvi. 91). Harnack is doubtful 
1 if can properly be called a Gospel. Lipsius de- 
sclibes it as a ‘Gnostic doctiinal treatise, though 
presented, it may be, in an histor ical form?’ (Jct. 
Christ. Bug. ii. 11). Preuschen prints the ex- 
tracts quoted by Epiphanius as a fragment of an 
Ophite Gospel (Antidegomena, p. 80). Jesus is 
represented as saying in a voice of thunder: ‘1 
am thou, and thou art I, and wherever thou art 
there am 1, and in all things I am sown. And 
from whencesoever thou gatherest me, in gathering 
me thou gatherest thyself’ (cf. Ropes, Die Spruche 
Jesu, p. 56). 


7. JUDAS ISCARIOT, GOSPEL OF.—<According 
to the testimony of Irenwus (adv. Harr. 1. 31), 
Epiphanius (ler. xxaviti. 1), and Theodoret 
(Huret. Fab. i. 15), this work was in use among 
the Cainites, a Guostie sect.  Lipsius says that 
it represents Judas’s betrayal as ‘a meritorious 
action, and the traitor himself as the perfect 
Guustic who destroyed the dominion of the Demni- 
urge by bringing about the crucifiaion of our Lord.’ 


8. THADD.EUS, GOSPEL OF.—Mentioned 1n some 
MSS of the Gelasian Decree, but nothing is cer- 
tainly known of its contents. The name of the 
author may be intended tor the Apostle, or for 
one of the Seventy who, according to tradition, 
was sent to hing Abgar (see art. THADDAUS in vol. 
iv. p. 741 f.). 


9. VALENTINUS, GOSPEL OF — Mentioned by 
Tertullian (de Praserept. 1{κὶ οὖς ¢. 49), and usually 
identified with the ‘Gospel of Truth’? (/rangelium 
Veritatis) on the authority of Lrenmus (adv. Her, 
lil. 11), who says (1) that the ‘Gospel of Truth’ 
was used by the Valentinians, and (2) that it de- 

arted entirely from the canonical Gospels. Zahn 
10olds that the two Gospels were probably separate 
works (Geschichte des NT’ Nanons, τ. 748). 
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Discovery m modern times. 
A. THe Prima Dipacis. 
1 The Didache of our MS, 
(a) Title. 
(6) Contents and st: ucture. 
ii. Materials tor compal ative criticism, 
(a) Textual witnesses . (1) primary, (2) second 


ary. 
(0) Historical testunonia, 
(6) Conclusions, 
iii, Genes.s of the Didache. 
a) Genesis of the Two Waya. 
{) The witness of Larnabas , date of this wit 


ness. 
(c) Origin of the fuller Didache. 
(d) Its exact contents. 
iv. Church conditions mphed in the Didache. 


v Date 
Ik TRANSFORMATIONA UNDERGONE BY THE Dipaciin, 
C. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIDACHE FOR EARLY CHRISTIANITY, 
Laterature. 


Discovery in modern times.—The publication in 
1833 of the early Chnstian manual popularly 
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known as the Didache marks an epoch in the 
study of primitive Christianity. One nuieght com- 
mare it to the rediscovery of the genuine [pnatian 
Temustles in the 17th century. But the comparison 
would do scant justice to its real signilicance, 
which lies in the way in wlich the Didache bears on 
a wide range of early writings, and on phenomena 
in them which if causes to stand out In new and 
clearer light. [tis neediul, then, to do mote than 
consider the actual contents of our MS, written 
in 1056 by ‘ Leo, notary and sinner,’ and discovered 
about 3875 in the hbiary of the Jerusalem mouas- 
tery in Phanar, the Greck quarter of Constan- 
tinople, by Philotheus Bryennios, a scholarly 
Greek ecclesiastic. One must alse try to estimate 
the varions literary and dastorical relations of the 
original work which the MS brings to our know- 
ledge, and of which it remains the prime repre- 
sentative. In this MS, doubtless Palestinian in 
origin, it occupies 208 lines, of 53 letters on an 
average ; so that atl is about the size of St. Pants 
letter to the Galatians, But in all probability 
the original work, with which we are matuly con- 
cerned, was shghtly shorter, Accordingly, vur in- 
quiries will fall under three maim heads, viz, 
(A) The primal Didarhe+ its contents, genesis, 
date; (B) the transformations which at underwent 
in various cireles ; (C) its signilicance in the juste. y 
of Christianity. 

A. THE Priual DIDACHE. —i, TNE DIDACHE 
OF OUR MS.— (a) Τρ. Of the two titles me the 
MS, ‘Teaching of the NTP Apostles ® and ‘Teaching 
of the Lord through the XIE Apostles to the 
Gentiles,’ 1t seems natural te τόσο εἰ the latter as 
the more orteinal, One can hardly mayne the 
fuller and more individual title bene added be- 
tween the commoner one and the text proper, 
10 is unhkhely, however, that either of them be- 
Jonved to the enbest form of the ‘'Peaching,’ 
cotrresponding reuchty to chaps. L-vic of our MS, 
This hey of precepts touching the Two Ways 
may perhaps, in αν oral stage, have had some 
descriptive ttle, such as ‘the Way of the Teach- 
ing’* (see Tarrys τὴν vdor τῆς διδαχῆς In Vi. 1), Οἱ 
‘the Way’; or it may Lave been huewn simply 
as ‘the Teaching’ (sce ἀλλὴν διδαχήν in xi. 2, ef. 
vi. 1; οἵ. Barn. xvi. 9 αἱ ἐντολαὶ της διδαχῆς, also 
xvili. 1), or ‘Teaching of the Lord? (perhaps pre- 
served im our second title, Διδαχὴ κυρίου, κτλ, 
ef. ἐντολαὶ Kupiov, iv. 128}. the God of Israel (see 
παρεκτὸς θεοῦ, Vi. 1). This would accord both with 
the contents of the ongmal 7wo Ways and with 
the phrasing in Ac 13! ἐκπληττόμενος ἐπὶ τῇ διδαχῇ 
τοῦ Kuplov, Where reference has just been made to 
τὰς ὁδοὺς τοῦ Kuplov τὰς εὐθείας (Hos 180). Here 
‘Teaching’ has the objective sense of ἦ Doetrine.’ 

As Dr. ©. Taylor t says, ‘the primitive Chueh 
had, instead of ὦ New ‘Testament, a body of teach- 
ing, which was at first, fiom the uature of the 
case, wholly unwritten. "To this St. Paul alludes 
when he lays down that a dishop must be blameless, 
“holding to the faithful word which iw μου ἀπ} 
to The Teaching” (Vit 15). Justin Martyr again 
expressly refers to it, speaking of Clirist as at- 
tested “by the words of The /eaching, and the 
prophecies to Him ward” (ead, 35). This teaching 
would sometimes be spoken of as the Lord’s, and 
after a while as the Apostles (2.Jn", Ac 2”), just 
as the Jews spoke of a Torah absolutely, and of 
a Torah of Moses, and of the Lord.’ Certainly the 
way in which St. Paul refers to the ‘type of teach- 
inv’ (in relation to ‘sin, unto death, and ‘ obedi- 
ence, unto righteousness’) unto which the Loman 


* Of 2 P22 ἡ ὁδος sys ἀληθείας (τῆς δικαιοσυνης, 2)); and Ac 92 
199. 28 ‘the Way,’ 18% the Way of the Lord,’ 224 ‘this Way,’ 
2414 ‘the Way whuch they call heresy,’ 2422 εἰδὼς τὰ περὶ TH οὖον 

t The Teaching of the I'welve Apostles: Two Lectures, p. 112. 


Christians were ‘committed’ (Ro 6%), and which 
forbade the causing of division (διχοστασία, 167, ef. 
Dad. iv. 3 οὐ ποιήσεις α χιτ μα), is very suggestive of 
a recognized form of ‘'Feuching’ to converts, on 
lines similar to those of our Jiro Ways, Still full 
proof 15 lacking that it was so styled. 

Nor can we be sure of the title under whieh the 
Teaching was first wiitten down. ‘Teaching of 
the Apostles’ (cf. Ac 2!) is Ithely enough, especi- 
ally if this was, as i appears, the euhest form in 
which it was known in Eeypt. But, even were this 
more certain than ib is, ib would not necessarily be 
the original Palestinian form, which might he 
simply ‘Phe Teaching’ (ihe Medaseatie, the title 
of a later Palestinian work snevested by our 
Didache). Stall, the varied character of the Witness 
to ‘Teaching of the Apostles’ rather supports this 
as the primitive title ot the written Tu Ways. 
Thus the Lat. version, the purest form of the Zuo 
Ways apart from our MS, has as its rubrie de 
doctrina slpostoloram ; soalso ποι αν (iii in. 25 
τῶν ἀποστόλων αἱ λεγομέναι διδαχαί, Which Rulinus 
renders Duetrina que deitur Apostolorum), Atha- 
nasius (Festal Epistles, 39, διδαχὴ καλυυμένη τῶν dw. ), 
wnd Nicephorus (διδαχὴ ἀποστόλων). 

Ii luoks, then, as af there were two distinet lines 
of thansmas-ion m the history of the Two Hays, of 
which the Latin and our MS are the ty pes—a result 
borne out by textual criticism. ‘Phe question of 
their mutual relations will be dealt with later on. 
Only, we may here observe that the phrase ‘XII 
Apostles? is no less prinutave than ‘the Apostles’ 
pure and sumple. ‘Thus in that part of the Aseen- 
ston of fsaih whieh represents a Cine prior to 
A.D. 100, tt as Sthe Twelve Apostles of the Be- 
lovee? whe plant the Church (iv. 3); and itas ‘the 
preaching (tpopytca) of his Twelve Apostles’? that 
is forsaken by the muss of ‘disciples’ ‘on the eve 
of His approach” (aa 21). Henee the idea of ‘the 
Lord's teaching through the Pwelve Apostles to 
the Gentiles? as) quite in keeping with an early 
date for the recension so described, especially if 
εὖ belong to Palestine. And as it does not. claim 
for its contents that they are the very words of the 
Apostles (el. Samy ehild? in ui. b-1v. 1), there is 
notlung pseudony mous about the work. Τὺ repre- 
sents current teaching and usage at a time eed 
it was natmal to assume that these did but ev- 
ptess the απ of {πὸ Lord?’—wluch te the com- 
piler of ont Didache doubtless means, as in several 
other places (vill. 2, 1x. 5, εἰς ὄνομα Κυρίου, κι. 2, 4, 
8, av. dd, xvi Ll, 7f.), the eloritied Chiist. 

(6) Contents and structure. —As 16 stands in our 
Ms, the Didache has real organic unity. A natu- 
rel development of thought i treeable (hrough- 
oul (save perhaps in one section near the beginning), 
as will appear trom the ΠΟ] ΟΜ ΠΣ summary. 

There are ‘Pwo Ways in this world, one of Life 
and one of Death—so radically diflerent are they. 
The Way of Life consists of love, (1) to God our 
Maher, (2) to one’s neighbour as to oneself: this 
involves refraining fiom doing to another what 
one would not have done to μόλοι, 

‘Now of these words the ‘Teaching is as fol- 
lows’? :— 

The Evangelical precepts which follow im our MS exemphé 
the thought of positive lave to mun, ewine trom love to God, 
But the latter idea the fast element um the Gaeat Conmand- 
ment, is not formally devcloped. Ttas regarded ag talfillcd in 
relation to man as Gods image, whether im the fuller way 
represented by ow VMS, or up to the Jevclof the neg ive form 
of the Golden Rule, which preetically teplaces Che positive in 


the exposition or ‘teaching’ or the Was ot Lite in its original 
form (seu In low) 


Then comes a section dealing with practical 
love tu one’s fellow in the spuit of the Sermon 
on the Mount, in whieh toretveness of wrong and 
the tehef of physical need by one’s own goods 
are emphasized. In the latter cuse a warning to 
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the reeqent is appended, as to his final account- 
ability to God, it he take save when in want; 
likewise he who has whereof to give is bidden to 
make sure that he finds a fit recipient. 

The exposition of the negative form of the Golden 
Rule opens (ch. 11.) with the woids, ‘Now the 
second precept of the Teachime (15). Tb eonsists 
of an expansion of the seeond table of the Deeca- 
logue, beginning, after Jewish usage, with “Thou 
shalt not hill? ; but it also mserts the Thiid Com- 
mandment against perjury, in close connexion with 
false witness. ‘The expansion in question is in 
terms of vices to which pagauism was specially 
addicted. 

The incidence of pagan failings expluns the reversal of the 
order as to honmmade and adultery found in the Latin version. 


This change confirms, the view that ita text represents Ales- 
andiia tather than Palostme; Dt bl LXA, ΕἸ J@ieoay 900} ἢ, 


No mention 1s made of the Sabbath or of honour 
to pucents. The former seems to be onutted aiiten- 
tionally ; the latter may be taken for granted, 
or may be omitted beeause μάλα parents aise be 
disobeyed. Abstinence fiom idoletry ts naturally 
assumed: thus im in. 4, 41 9, things are for- 
bidden as Jeading to or nnplying idelatry "Phas 
section ends with whith as ds keynote -prohibition 
of all evil purpoe or fechme agamet another. 
Indeed it woes durther. *Phou shalt vet hate any 
man; but some thon shalt rebuke, and tor some 
thou shall pray, and some thou shalt love above 
thine own lite‘ 

The nest section (eh. iii), which has a unity of αἰ 
own as regards its first five or six precepts at any 
rate (indicated hy the recurrence of Sumy child *), 
passes (ὁ the subtler sort of sins, which lead on to 
the erosser hud alieady dealt with. Pt makes the 
moral ideal more searching and exhaustive. [ἢ 
Jewish pliase, Sit fences the Law’: § My child, flee 
from every evil, and from every tiling he unto it.’ 
Its Jewish colour is very evident , and the cardinal 
sins to which others lead are homicide, adultery, 
idolatry, theft, blasphemy. fn contrast to the 
haughty and self-assertive teunper, to which the 
last. of Ghese as traced, there follows a series at 
exhortations to humility of spin and «οὐκί ποῖ, 
which have a more specilically Chistian ving 5 and 
the section ends with an cahortation meekly to 
aceept the dispensations ot Providence as good 
(whieh may once have followed the last of the more 
Jewish precepts in an oral body of catechesis ton 
proselytes to dudainn). 

Anensy tromsition to the dist class of duties (eh. 
iv.), those of Iie in the reherous e¢ommunity and 
family in particular, is presented by the inculea- 
tion of reverential docility towards ‘him who 
speaks the word of God"; fier where the lordship 
ix spoken, there is the Lord?) (a traly Jewish 
maim). And here follow proeepts on Consorting 
with ‘the saints’; on the avoraree of distunen, 
partiality in Judgment, a doubtiul mind; on sel- 
fishne:s and beneficence— the latter marked by a 
cheerful spirit, im view of Divine recompense and 
of the brethren’s tellowslnp m the create: goods 
of immoitality ; on ΤῸ ΩΓ} discipline and the 
mutual relations of master and boul-servant (2-11). 
The whole ends with the summary precepts :* 
‘Thou shalt, hate all hypocrisy and whatsoever is 
not pleasing to the Lord. ‘Thou shalt not abandon 
the Lord's precepts, but shalt keep what thou 
didst reecive, neither adding nor taking away. 
In meeting thou shalt openly confess (hy trans 
eressions (οὗ, Ja 5'8), and shalt not come to thy 
prayer with a bad conscience. ‘This is the Wy of 
Life. ; 

The Way ot Death (ch. v.) is simply the opposite 

* Probably part of the original framework of Jewish oral 


ceftechesiy of the re-emergence of 61y son’ iu the Latin ver- 
won, ἡ νι ἢ aay here preserve an original touch 
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of all this, and takes the form of a List of Vices 
( | follows the order of chs. ii.-iii.), a common 
topic both in classical and Jewish literature. 


In Judaism, indeed, there seems to have existed something like 
a standing Ποὺ, to judge from the many points of contact be- 
tween this lst and those in the NT (eg. Mk 72!!, Ro 1240 1 Co 
Alun ἡ Go 122, Gal 6192), Col 38, 1 ἘΠ 191, 2 Tr 348), on the one 
hand, and the traditional Confession of Sing m the Synagogue 

Vadu2), taken along with Wis 11247, the Slavome Enoch 104, 
and Test XU Patnarchs (Reuben 8, evi 17), on the other: et. 
Clem, Hom 1. 18, x1. 27, dteeogn iv. 36. Note the Jewish alpha- 
be tie number 22 1m § 1: see Kendel Harris, Teaching, ΒΔ, 


Instruction in the ‘Two Ways’ ends (ch. vi.) in 
our MS with waning against deviation trom ‘this 
way of (the) ‘Teachmg’ as deviation fiom God's 
αὐ. ‘To which are added two postscripts: "Ἢ, 
then, thou ait able to bear the whole yoke of the 
Loid, thou shalt) be perfect: but if thou art not 
uble, what thou canst, that do. But touching 
food (βρῶσις), bear what thou arb able; yet οἱ 
that (dood) whieh hath been oflered to idols beware 
exceedingly ; for at is ν service of dead gods.’ * 
The sientficanee of these will be dealt with mm the 
sequel, 

Such was the Teaching t which should ring in 
the eas of the Gentile convert as he took upon 
hunself the vows of Chiistuun baptism. Of this, 
in wosimple+ foi, the manual new goer on to 
spenk (eh. vin). And as it refers Lo fasting as an 
accompaninent of baptist, it passes naturally to 
the stated Chistian ast) and Prayers (ch. viil.), 
—in each ease as contiasted with those of ‘the 
hypocrites? (Le, unbelieving: Jews). Next comes 
a description of the specu Eucharistic prayers 


preceeding and following the aetual eating ot 
the Churely’s snered meal (it. ‘being filled’). A 


stuking teatine of both gronps of prayers is their 
reference to the fallilment of the feast, aud of its 
imagery, in the consummated stale ot the Chuich 
m the kingdom of God Tt is added, howevei, 
that the liturgical forms here given (chs. ia. 4.) 
me not to bmd ‘prophets’ in Encharistie prayer. 

At this point the manual paases once more, ὑκ 
call attention to all that has gone betore (ταῦτα 
πάντα τὰ προιιρημενα) as the norm of true teaching 
on the matters im question, and the test of such as 
mec to be eel ay Leachers. ΠῚ the teacher 
himself turn and teach another teachmg to the 
undoing (of this), hear hun not; but uf to the 
merease of righteousness and knowledge οἱ the 
Lord, recone hin as the Lord? (ai. ὦ). And so we 
are led naturally to a dese:ption of the ministry of 
the Word, wluch ix of the ‘prophetic’ or heaven- 
sent type. ‘Apostles,’ οἱ divinely prompted mis- 
sionarics,§ are described quite briefly, ay being 
rather exceptional visitants. "They are first named 
in econjunetion with the prophets,|| as persons pro- 
vided dor by ‘the rule of the gospel? (Kara τὸ δόγμα 
τοῦ εὐαγγελίου) ; and then follow one or two rough 
and 1eady rules for their treatment, as they pass 
through existing churches on the way to their 
mission-helds (ef. 3.dn ὅτ). § Prophets’ occupy more 
space, probably as being a subject of more prac- 
tical interest for those addressed. The need of 
tests, as between genuine and spurious claimants 
to the Jugh authonty and functions conceded to 
him whe had the spirit of prophecy (a prime mark 
of the Messianic age, Ac 276), was becoming 
neutely felt. But the simplicity of the tests here 
supplicd—-those of character merely, where the 

*Wis 1810 © But wretched they, and in dead (things) their 
hop.s. for that they called ‘ gods” the works of men's hands.’ 

{ Compare the ‘foundation of repentance from dead worka 
anil a ΠῚ towards God’ in Le 61, with its own further διδαχή 
aft cher 

ὁ St upler ortinally than what nuw stands in Did. vii. 2-4; see 
below, un. (4) ad fe 

§ By this tae called ‘evangelists’ m_ most regions outside 
Palestine. cf Eph 4}}, 271 4% Ae 218 (written for non- 
Palestiman readeis), πο, 421 375 yet see Rev 22, 

|| An unworthy ‘apostle’ is called a ‘pseudo-prophet’ (xi. δ) 
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recognized phenomena of ‘ speaking in Spirit’ were 
present—shows that the age of ‘enthusiasm’ is 
ptill far from over (cf. Jude 13.19.0 vite) Ag 
these two types of itinerant ministry are to be 
received according to certain rules, 50 the ordinary 
Christian staanger needs handling with prudence, 
including eases in which he wishes to settle among 
his new fends (ch. xii.) This in turn suggests 
the case in which even a prophet desues to setile 
in one community. Has support is provided for by 
the principle that ‘the labourer is worthy of his 
meat’; and this applies also to ‘teachers,’ a less 
spontaneous and more local type of the inspired 
nninistry.* But it is the prophets, above all, whe 
answer to the highest ministry under the OT; 
‘they are your chief priests’ (esp. as offering the 
sacrifice of prayer at the Kucharist, x. 7, xiv. 1-3); 
and accoidingly, to them, in the first mistance, fall 
the first-fruits of various hinds (those specified are 
mainly country prodace). Failng a prophet, first- 
fruits go to the poor (ch. xiii). 

After this excursus on matters of Discipline in 
relation to brethren coming te thecommaunity from 
outside,—sugeested, it seems, by the mention of 
prophets in conneriou with tac Eucharistic Meal,—- 
the compiler tims again to the chief featmes of 
internal church vider, and so to the Eueharist, the 
stated Breaking of Dread on the Loid’s day,| to 
lay down the conditions of its ‘pure’ observance 
(el. χιν.). ‘Bhis depends on prior confession of 
trespasses (ef, iv. 14) between those uniting in the 
sacred ‘sacritice’? of praise im prayer. None may 
partake while out of harmony with Ins fellow ;t so 
sliall their sucrifice of prayer§ be that pointed to 
by Mal 114) Phe thought of the Church’s gather- 
ing on the Lord’s day Jeads to mention of the loca 
ministry, ‘bishops? and ‘deacons, as those who, 
in a sense, share the sacred ministry (Aecroupyia) 
τ γ᾽ belonging to the ministers of the Word, 
prophets and teachers.  lenee they are not. to 
be Tule down upon becanse then own special 
functions are of a humbler order, but are to rank 
as associates of their more gifted colleagues in 
the honour of the ininistry (av. 1,2). Wath this 
apolovy for the admunistrative munistry, elected 
hy the local community itself (and now assumine 
greater importance than ain the past), the compiler 
τοί. to the thought of fraternal disenpline, 
already alluded to in connexion with the Kucharist. 
He uses terms which imply that 1 was a matter 
of the Church itself, and not only of its bishops 
and deacons, and enjoins that at be dealt with 
fas ye have it in the Gospel? (cf. Mt 18"). "Phis 
same Gospel standard || is to repalate their supph- 
cations (etyds) and alms and all their actions (xv. 
vo, . 

Finally, Jet them ‘wateh* in the interests of their 
‘life,’ to be ready when the Lord comes. The last 
days may be very near, marked by abundance of 
pecide ineplets and corrupters (already on the 
iorizon, Xi. 2) and by deyvenciation of the sheep. 
Then, as Jawlessness incienses, hatred shall go 
the Jength of perseeation and treachery among 
the brethren, until there shall appear the world- 
deceiver as God’s Son, with signs and wonders, and 
un a comse of temporary trhuaph. ‘Plas mian- 
hand shall be tested, and even many believers shall 
fail: ‘but those who shall endure in their fatth 


* Jacl “Become not many of you teachers, my brethren’, 
ef, Ac 131, 1 Co (2%, Eph ΗἸ αὶ Τὰ ΟἿ, 2 2, Barn. i, av. Ὁ 

t Koper, κυρίου, perhaps as replacing the σα μββατον κυρίου of 
the OT. ef eh. vui., where new tast-days are presertbed. 

tf ‘Transcression between inin und his fellow the Day of 
Atonement does not expiate, until In. tellow be reconcilcd’ 
(Mishna, Vora, viii. 9; ef Mt 6280, Ja 616), 

ὃ δὸ the eitation of this pussure in de dledtoribus, iv, has 
ie Inquinetur eb nypediatin eru’so vestra’, ct Pert αἱμυί 30, 
adr Mare wo), 

Wr MG 52st Gat) Mk 1125, for the conditions of trae supplica- 
hiong (with an impled vow, ev, .5), and Mt 6! ror alnis 
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shall be saved by the curse* itself.’ And then 
shall appear the signs of the truth; first, the sign 
of outspreading (the Crucified with outspread 
arms) in heaven; + next, the sien of a trumpet's 
voice; and third, resurrection ot the dead—-not of 
all, however, but, as it was said, ‘the Lord shall 
come and all (he saints with Him.’ “Then shall 
the world see the Lord coming upon the clouds of 
hesven.’ 


ii. MATERIALS FOR COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. — 
In view of this summary most will amee with 
Harnack (Herzog’s 22#* i. 718) when he BAYS ¢ 
‘Even it we knew nothing of the document from 
separate tradition, were aware of no later recen- 
sions of 10, und were not in ἃ position to supply 
its sources, we should- apart from some passages 
in the fast chapter, which, in any case, tuse the 
suspicionot being Later additions— have toacquiesce 
in the assumption of the inteyrity of the writing.’ 
Perhaps this is to overlook one or two secondary 
features in chs. vi.-XvL, purticulany ch. vin; 
but, broadly speaking, it is true. When, however, 
we turn to the traces of the work in the ancient 
Church, and to certain related documents that 
have reached us, perplexities and complications 
arise on every hand. ‘These we must now examine, 
yeb without ignoring the unity in style and lan 
guage, as well as in jiecliny, which marks ow 
Didache as a whole. 

(a) Tectual witnesses : (1) Primary— 

(a) A =l postolical Constitutions, vii. 1-32. This 
embodies the whole of the Didache, almost as found 
πὶ our MS—the Z'wo Ways largely verbatim (1-21), 
the rest with more reserve ; but throughout oecur 
large additions meant to suib the taste of certain 
circles of Syrian Christians in the latter half of the 
dth century.  Tts special value Hes at once in the 
relative completeness ot its use of our Didache, 
and in the iacl that it belongs, broadly speaking, 
to the same region, 

It opens with the reference made by ‘the lawgiver Moses’ to 
choice between the Ways of Life and Death (Dt 3019), and having 
cited the words of ‘the Lord Jesus,’ ‘No man con serve two 
Ingoters, continues: “As uv duty bound (avaycosas), We also, 
tallowin,s the Teacher (decccAw), Christ, .. . say that “Two 
Waysthoreare,”’ ete, This rather points to knowledge of Awdax> 
Ihe ov an the title, just as the opening of the A post Conat. aaa 
whole, aaos ton κα, thay τιστευσάσιν, Pointy LO τοῖς εἰνεσιν As to 
the Teelce Apostles, tus is found inthe title of the Didascalia 
(see below), the basis of “ρον, Const i-vi, whieh runs ©The 
Pudasealia, or the Uatholie Teaching of the ‘Twelve Apostles and 
holy disciples ot our Saviour.’ 

(8) τε μια of Barnabas. n chs. xviii.-ax. 
ib quotes the bulk of the Zwe Ways as found in 
Did. i-v., but in a very different. order and with 
sume textual variation (partly due to freedom of 
citation, partly, perhaps, also to original textual 
differences). There are slieht echoes οὗ the Zw 
Ways inether parts of the ipistle, as also a rather 
close prallel in iv. 9, 10 to Did. xvi. 2. The great 
value οἱ the Epistle of Barnabas 1s that it supplies 
an early date (sce below, ii. (4)) in the literary his- 
tory of the Didache. 

(y) CO = Apostolic Church Ordinances, 1-14, This 
compilation of about A.D. 3007 docs for the Egyptian 
Church what zlipost, Const. vu. does for the Syrian ; 
it works up the local reeension of the Didache into 
i. form more accordant with current sentiment. 
This work (which exists in Greek, Coptic, and 
Syriac) is our clnef witness for the textual trans- 
mission of the Zuo Ways in Egypt; for there is 

* for the idea of salvation throuch suffering, for Messiah’s 
poople as well as for Messinh, see Bam. vue 6. In bis king- 
dom there shall be evil and foul davs, in the which we shall be 
naved. for he who suffers pain πὰ the flash is healed through 
the toulness of the fiys-op’s ef νὰ ΤΙ ἀπε Key 19 

ἡ Mt 9490 *the sign of the Son of Man in heaven’ (so Apost, 
Const. νὰ 32 

The shortor recension found i Cod Otfob and two other 
MSS (see T. Schermann, eae BYapostedivorad, Munchen, 1903) 
may teerather earlier. 
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no proof that the Epistle of Barnabas was written 
in Alexandria, rather than to it. Thus it as by 
the aid of CO that we are able to recognize the 
next document as a witness to the Egyptian type 
of text. But CO has one or two features due to 
the Epistle of Barnabas also. 

(δ) |The Latin version. Until recently this 
was known only in a fragment (Cod. MeUicensis), 
ending with Did. ii, 6 But in 1900 it was pub- 
lished by J. Schlecht from a complete Lith cent. 
Ms, now at Munich, and extending to vi. 1, after 
which come two or three concluding paragraph: 

ΘΟ Πᾶν to itself (see below). This version probably 

felon to the 4th cent. (ef. Sehlecht. Jie .tposted- 
lehre in der Liturqu der Nathol. Nerche, 671), and 
its value is cleat im two dnections. [tb tends to ¢on- 
firm the idea that the oneal Didacrhe consisted 
of the Zwo Ways and nothing more; and it isa 
most important textual witness in conpanetion 
with CO and Barnabas. As to Land what of CO 
answers to it, we may say mn @eneral that they 
represent the same (ype ot text at diflerent stages 
of deviation from its pummel form. On the whole 
1, is further fiom our MS, and this not) only 
beeanse of such diberties as are naturel toa 
tianshator. Sometimes ator its Greek oreinal 
omitted and transposed," and sometimes adopted 
additional touches trom Barnabas and Herniias, at 
least m the openmy paragraph, 

"View dua sunt in seculo, vite et mortis, Zuets et tenehrarum 
In his constitute sunt aioe’ dno, anus ἈΠ αἴ τὸς allen mnigui- 
αἴ... Here the words ano atadlies echo That Nw, ἢ e6 τόν 
Φωτὸς χαὶ ν τὸν σσοτου “ν' Ἐν γύμρᾳσι τεταγμένοι Garey ary δὲ 
ἄγγελοι Tov thor, ie’ τς δὲ “η κέλοι tov Sv seve. Ly deviation from 

San describing the angels m due to Hermas, Mandates, νὰ 201, 
δυο εἰσιν APYE GI ted Bu wl TOU, Ess Ter GIHMIOFLINS KOs EI Fan 
πονηρία- In view ot the, one must assim to Hermas, Vand 


fi. 4, the addition fo a & Gather mansled at the end) of 
"Ομ enim ἰόν dare oul de don suits" 


As to its ending, Lohans special features which 
deserve attention. Tt 1uns as follows + - 

(1) "τὴ Cr, μέν, ab este? omnihua, et mde ne quis te ab 
hac dactrina avocet, ef sr minus απ ἀν μέ doceheris 
(2) Hae in consifendo si οὐ τὸ fecerus, prope cris rite dea, 

neod si non fecerts, longe eris ( ρα. (Ὁ) Προ omnia lili 
we aur pone ef non deciperias de spe tua [sed per late santa 
cerlamina perrenisad corona por Domi Jestne Christian 
reqnanten et daminantem eum Deo Patre et Spiritu Sancto on 
secula seculorum = — Amen’ 

Here we may safely set aside the wordsin brackets 
as Jate, and probably due to the translater. Bat rt 
is otherwise with the rest. Asto |, the faet that 
the injunction to avoid the things of the Way of 
Death is separated from inumediate connexion with 
that section, is probably amistake; while ‘duclrene’ 
is secondary as compared with οὔοι τὴν διδαχῆν, and 
Sertra ἰδέ ἐμ ἢ as compared with παρεκτὸς 
θεοῦ. On the other hand, ΠΤ, scems to preserve the 
more olimal form ain fedstae te, fd? the plural 
of our Didache bemp an adaptation to its fresh 
setting in the luger work In 2 we may at 
present set aside ‘im consulendy? as umbizuous 
(yet sve below, iii. (4)). But the simple religious 
phrase ‘ prope eris vive deo? looks at once punitive 
and Jewish in type; and the thought occurs that 
it is equivalent to ‘ thou shalt be a true proselyte.? | 
So Plilo speaks of the proselyte an ‘deserting to 
God’ or ‘to the Truth? (¢f. Did. v 24), which corre- 
sponds exactly to the termsot T's antithesis, Tt this 
view be correct, L probably preserves the origmal 
form of Jewish-Chiistian ‘Teaching’ to converts, 


* Casea of omission or compression oveur in ΠῚ “Ὁ, 44, Sa, iy. 
188, 148, v. fin. (warble wapryro); Of transposition, in oat Y 4, 
where a different ethical emphasis is in view (CO is nearer our 
MS); of sliazht imsertion, as 1 1, fin secelo’s αὶ 2, tdeum 
eternum’: ui. 7, ‘sanectamn terra’; ut 4. ‘nee honorabs te 
apud homines’, jv. 3, ‘sciens quod tu Judicaberius’ (aiter ‘jyudicn 
juste’). 

t See art. PRosELYTE In present work, vol. iv. po boda: ct 
Apoc. Bar. 413 ‘who have forsaken vanity and tled for refuse 
beneath thy wings.’ 
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while Did. vi. 2, 8 represents the fresh form given 
to this clause by the author of the fuller Didache, 
m terms of current Palestinian conditions at the 
tame when he wrote. In this light, 3°, with its 
reference to the believer’s Hope, may also be 
onigmal,* corresponding in function to the eschato- 
logical reference in Did. xvi. 

() Seh=The Life of Schnuds, an Egyptian monk 
of the Thebud, who died about Δ... 451. Here 
we have in an Aralne version (ed. Iselin, Zeate wind 
Unters. XIU. 1) the bulk of the Zwo Ways, te. 
..-ἶν. 8 (so CO) and tiaces of v., vi. 1. 

(2) Secondary witnesses: containing textual evi- 
dence of a hagmentary or uncertam natuie, like 
that. of the SebyMue Oracles. She parallels im 
these, asain most of the wiitings here named, will 
be found in d. Rendel Harr’ Zeaching of the 
ἐσὺ apostles.— 

Jenatius, Swyr. Nii αν Mage. av. Did. avi. 2, 
Preaching wid stpoe. of Peter (ed. M. BR, dames, 
s2). Heamas CVend. ii. ete.)—our Didache. 2 
Clement—apparently our Didache (vib 4, Xvi. 4, 
Tid. i. 3, 5; xvii SE, Did. xvi, 16). af pol. of 
Arotules, ch. xv. Justin—our Didache (Taylor, 
Eaxpositoi, UL vi, 359 th). Pheophilus, ad clutol, 
We 3b fa. dieneus Did. i. 1, 5, xiv. 8; see below. 
Tertulban, ade. Aleve. av. 1—Did. xiv. 3, iv. 14. 
Clement of Alexandia  expheitly i. 5 (calling 
it ‘Sevpture’), amphetly i. 5, ni 2, αν. 2. Hap- 
polytus, Phdosuph. ix. 23—impheitly 11. 7 ; οἵ. 1, 
3 Oger | —impletly αν 2. Pseudo - Cyprian, 
de Aleatorthus (eho iv; Dil. xiv. &, av. 3)—ex- 
μιν. Clementme Tomihes.  Pseudo-Clement, 
de Lerginibus, “ΜΝ δ’ (ὅντα and Latm). 
Lactuntius and Commodian—echoes of Two Ways 
only, aAthanasius, Syudagma Doctrine — clear 
traces of ivi, less clear of AiL, ail; de Tuga 
tafe— quotes or paraphrases, 1x., Χο fraqment περὶ 
ψευδοπμοφητων, ef xi, Al Preudo- Athanasius, 
Kides Nerana and DPiddacalia οὐ. pedrion, 
two recensions of the Synfaqma, in which the 
Did. as freely used. Ser πὸ (of Thinuis, in the 
Delta), In his Piayer-Book, ¢. 350 AD, quotes 
trom ix. 4. Optatus, de Schismate Donetest. 1. 
21, quotes iv. 3% Augustine cites Did. 1. 5 fin, 
(see below, αἰ (d)). Canons of Basd (Keyptian, 
athcent } uses the wo Waus. Severus, Doctrina 
de Sapwenda—expheitly (7wo Ways, and perhaps 
more). DBencdiuls Regula, iv. (Teo Ways). Jolin 
(Chimacus (¢. S80)-—1npheitly 1 4,5. Dorothens of 
Palestine (¢. 90) unpheitly ail, 10. Boniface of 
Mainz, -tdmonilio(S. Lelrejsen preedicatio S. Boni- 
Jeti, appears to know more than the 7'wo Ways. 

(0) Historveal testamonta- - 

{henans. The authenhaty of the Pfaflian 
Fiagment is too dubious to warrant citation of 
Ms δευτέραι τῶν ἀποστόλων διατάξεις], 

Preude-Cyprian, de alectorebus, iv., ‘ Et in Doe- 
trinis apostolorum: δὲ quis προσ delinquit) in 
ecelesia et non paret legi, hie nee colhgatur 
donee poenitentiam agut, οὐ non reciplatur ne in- 
quinetur οὐ umpediatur oratio ventra’ (Did. xiv. 2, 
vv. 3). 

Eusebius, //ist. Heel. iit. 20, ᾿Ιὧν τοῖς νόθοις (here 
-- non-canonical books) κατατετάχθω καὶ τῶν Παύλον 
πρίξοων ἡ γραφὴ ὅ τε λεγόμενος Ποιμὴν καὶ ἡ ᾿Αποκά- 
Aufis Πέτρου καὶ πρὸς τούτοις ἡ φερομένη Βαρνάβα 
ἐπιστολὴ καὶ τῶν ἀποστύλων αἱ λεγόμεναι Διδαχαί 

-where TRutinus has Decfrina quae deeitur aposto- 
loram (>0 the Syriac). 

\thanasins, “ρας Epistles, 39, ἐστὶ καὶ ἕτερα 
Nia τούτων ἔξωθεν, οὐ κανονιζήμενα μὲν τετυπωμένα 
δὲ Tapa των πατέρων ἀναγινώσ τευ θαι τοῖς ἄρτι προσερχο- 


* Te ‘Teaching’ ab πόσα to Barn. xvi. f seems to have had 
some such closing exhortations 

Ι Oreven’s quotation of what oecars in Did, iii, 10 is probably 
trom Barnabas, which he has jnat eited. so the echo of the 
sdine passage in Dionysius of Alexandria may also be indirect. 
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μένοις καὶ βουλομένοις κατηχεῖσθαι τὸν τῆς εὐσεβείας 
λόγον' Σοφία Σολομῶντος καὶ Σοφία Σιρὰχ καὶ ᾿Πσθὴρ 
καὶ Ἰουδὶθ καὶ Τωβίας καὶ Διδαχὴ καλουμένη τῶν 
ἀποστόλων καὶ ὁ 1᾿οιμήν. 

Optatuy, d.c., ‘Et in capitibus mandatorum, Non 


facies scisma’ (Did. iv, 3°). 


Rufinus, Comm. in Symb. A post. 38, ‘tn Novo 
vero ‘Testamento libellus qui dicituy Pastoris sive 
Herm, [et 15] qui appellatur Dua Vie vel Jud- 
ictum secundum Petrum. Que omnia legi quidem 
in ecclesiis voluerunt, non tamen proferri ad 
auctoritatem ex Jus {πίοι confiimandam.’ These 
aie ‘ Ecclesiastical,’ not ‘Canonical’ books. But 
they are not ‘Aypocryphal,’ or such as were not 
to be read in church. ‘This distinction should be 
borne in mind in considering the following, and 
especially the silence of Western lists of canonical 
and other books, like that ot Codex Claromontanus 
and the Deeretiuin Gelasu.* 

Nicephorus, Stichometry (using list of sive, v.-VWi. ). 

kal dou τῆς νέας αντιλέγονται" 
᾿Αποκάλυψις ᾿Ιωάννου στιχ. 1400 
” Heérpou » ooo 
Βαρνάβα ἐπιστολή » 100 
ὅσα τῆς νέας διαθήκης ἀπόκρυφα" 
Iepivdus ἸΕαωύλοι 
ae ἸΙέτρου 
ms ᾿Ιωάννου 
4 Bayer 
Εὐαγγώλιον κατὰ Θωμᾶν 
Διδαχὴ ἀποστόλων στίχ. 900 
Catulogque of the Sirty Books. 
Kai ὅσα ἀπύκρυψα" 
(OT apoery phal books, mostly not. in 1.Χ Ν) 
"Tanwou iaropia 
Tlérpou ἀποκάλυψις 
Περίοδοι καὶ Διδαχαὶ τῶν ἀποστόλων 
Bapruya ἐπιστολή 
Παύλου πρᾶξις 


The importance of this entry, which recurs in ἃ 
list in Cod. Baroce. 206, is that the analogy of the 
περίοδοι of Apostles (seen from Nivephorus’ list’ to 
include separate works) pomts to more than one 
work hnown as Διδαχὴ τῶν ἀποστόλων 3 and this in 
turn ¢asts back πο Ὁ on Eusebius’ phrase. On 
the other hand, the Syriac and Latin versions of 
Euselnus suggest that only one work of the name 
was generally huown in Syria and Italy respect- 
ively, towards the end of the 4th eentury. 

(6) Conelusions.—The impressions conveyed by 
this body of evidence may now be stated. (1) 
Knowledge of the Zio Weys (— Did, i.-vi.) is fan 
more general than that of the full Didache. (9) 

Sutin this matter a bioad distinction long existed 
between Palestine, or Syria, und other centres of 
Christianity. In the former, the two seem to stand 
on much the same level down to Eusebius, though 
after his day one of them tended to fall out of use 
This was probably the fuller form, now superseded 
by the DLadascatia and Apost. Const, (8) LElse- 
where the bulk of the rules in the full Didache 
seem never to have sutted existing usage, or at 
least speedily fell out of touch therewith. Hence 
it is mainly the Eucharistic parts t which have 
left traces on the literature of the 2nd and aid 
cents., both in Egypt and in the West. Yet 
several Kgyptiun witnesses of the 4th and 5th 


* As the Didache is not among ‘ Aporrs pee it may have 
been one of the Opuseula atque tractatus om thodoxortun patrum 
not specified, to which perhaps the Epistle of Barnabus also 
belonged, 

t Possibly the early prevalence of the use of Wednesday ancl 
Friday as fast-days, and of the three Jewish slated honrs of 
prayer, also unphes the influence of Did. vin. Again, Justin's 
eon δύναμις αὐτῶ, touching the president’s Eucharistic prayer, 
may echo Did. x. fin. ὅσα θελουσιν. 
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cents. show various adaptations of phrases occur 
ring in Did. xi-xili,  Snrnilar phenomena also 
crop up later in the West, possibly through use 
of such secondary sources. (4) In any case the 
Διδαχὴ τῶν ἀποστόλων meant to Athanasius, if not 
already to Clement, the shorter work, which was 
adapted to the instruction ot eatechumens. It 
was a book for general Christian edification, like 
Wisdom or the Shepherd ; whereas the fuller work 
was known only to scholars, and by them used in 
an historical sense and as largely out of date. 
In tae West, at least in Italy, to judee from 
Rufinus’ words (compared with his Athanasian 
mode]), we gather that even the Tire Ways had 
been given a local or Petrme setting. (5) All 
this tells ayainst the view (e.g. of Hunk) that 
the Two Ways as x distinct work was secondary, 
having been separated from the larger Didache for 
“aubechetical purposes. Bub αὖ favows the theory 
that the full Didache reached Alexandria, from 
Palestine, only after the primitive Didache had 
become firmly Ἀπ ΣΎΝ, there. (6) Finally, 
there is no proof that the full Didache ever ex- 
isted in Latin. 


11. GENESIS OF TILE DIDACHE. —() Genesis of the 
‘Two Ways. Setting aside the theory that the 
full Didache (with or without i. 3-11. 1) was prior 
to the Tivo Weys as a separate work,—wlnch seems 
as little supported by internal * as by eaternal 
evidenee, ~we must start from a closer considera- 
tion of the 77re Weys as the nucleus of the whole. 
In substance il as clealy of Jewish origin, This 
is proved both by its ποι ὁ and by its constant 
parallels with purely Jewish literature, and par- 
ticularly with LRabbine sources, This was furst 
demonstrated by Dr. ©. Taylor, and is reaffirmed, 
even to excess, by a Jewish scholar like Dr. 
hLohler. 

ΙΚολ δεν ἡ collection of Jewish parallels (The Jewoh Eneyelo- 
padi, vol νον art. © Didache’) to the idea of ‘two ways,’ etc , 
ts 101} and ναὸ, But he outrans the evidence when he 
assuines that the ‘Jewinh manual’ (whieh he hastily infers to 
have exasttd) had matter bearing on love to God which the 
Chistian redactor omitted. iis oditer dicta, that ‘the whole 
hook has jallon mite disorder,’ and that ‘the whole first part of 


the “Didache,” deabng with monothcisin, was tampered with 
hy the Ghiistiaun editor,’ are baseless conjectures. 


Specially Jewish is the section in which the path 
to the grave: sins is fenced by warnings against 
the lighter ones (ui, Lf), each such warning bemg 
prefaced with ‘My son. Probably this seetion 
was borrowed from a self-contained unit of Jewish 
teaching for Gentile proselytes (includimg iv. 1). 
Of such instruction, which was sure to take more 
or less fixed shape on the lines of the Decalogue,t 
we have a good deal of indirect evidence (ef. No 
elt.) And it is obvions that the first eflorts of 
Jewish Christians, hke the Hellenit missionaries 
of Acts, to instruct their Gentile converts, would 
naturally proceed on the existing Imes, Hence 
we can well conceive the genesis of the Jewish- 
Christian Z'wo Ways out of the oral catecheses of 
missionary Judaism. But there is uo evidence 
that there was ever a punely Jewish 7'wo Ways in 
writing, or even that all the clements in our Two 
Ways ever before existed as aumty. Indeed, some 
of its precepts were probably the creation of the 
new and ventler Christian spirit ἃς spirit well 
represented by the positive form of the ‘Golden 


* Unless the Two Ways had lain before the compiler of the 
Didache, he would hardly have watten my child’ ina. 1-ιν. 1, 
his own tendency beisy shown in the ‘cluldren’ at the end of 
the Way of Death, and the plurals throughout chs, vii.-xvi. 
Nor can we imagine i, 3b-11 1, vi ἢ 3, being onefted by any one 
compiling a manual for catechumens subsequent to the date of 
the tull Didache. 

+ Kohler (Z.c.) points out that such emphasis on the Decalogue, 
especially in the Diaspora, was probably greater before Chns- 
tian disparagement of the other Mosaic laws, ag teniporary 
usages, made Judaism more guarded in the matter. 
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Rule,’ im contrast to the nepative. In the original 
framework of the Two Ways, this negative form, 
‘according to the traditional Jewish * interpreta- 
tion’ (Kohler), practically cancels the larger spirit 
of the words of Lv 19%; so that on it the exegesis 
or ‘teaching’ proceeds. This defect was soon felt 
by the Christian consciousness, and was rectified in 
the fuller Didache. 

Of course 1t is impossible to assign an upper 
limit to the date in the history of Christianity, 
when something like the 7 σοὺ Ways bevan to be 
used in the preparation of raw Gentile converts 
for baptism, But, in the endeavour to tiace its 
earliest wiitten form and to assign a rough date 
fo it, the Lypistle of Barnabas is our prunuy 
authority. 

(6) The witness of ‘ Barnabas.’—Its witness, in- 
deed, is ambienous, and has been read in opposite 
ways by diflerent scholars. One thing is certain, 
nanely, that Barnabas did not know Did. i, 8’ 
MW. 2; else it would not have failed to echo these 
more Evangelical precepts. Bat the evidence, as 
we shall see, is rather against the fuller Didache 
ever having existed without them, und to this 
extent against Barnabas’ use of it in any form. 
The affinity of thought between iv. 9f. and Did. 
ΧΥ]. 2 does not prove the opposite 34 both may 
be independent expressions of sentiments current 
in the same region and pened (ef He 10%"), 

gut, coufimime the issue at present to the most 
puimitive Didacke, does Barnabas presuppose a 
written or only an oral Zwo ἢ ἀνε Probably the 
former. 

The stuhing verbal agreement with the very 
pluasing of the Two Ways (as tound in Didache, 
CO, and [), conjomed with great freedom of teat- 
ment,—involving changes in thought, as well as 
mnsertions and onussions, — all this points to use 
of a document rather than to quotation from a 
fanuhar stereotyped tradition. © For an author 
would be Jess inelined to upset the order and 
wrest the sense of a body of teaching which he 
had learned by long use. 

In the case of Barnabas, moreover, the use of 
such a fixed taadition is the Jess likely in view of 
the writer's sense ot superioity to the religious 
ideal embodied in the ‘Teaching,’ which he aims 
at adapting to a lucher Jevel of spirituality. He 
finds ib a dorm of imstiuction for would-be Chris- 
tians in the idimentary puinciples of the new 
Way of Lale: he turns it inte τὸ veluele for impait- 
ing ethical Sinsight? (gaosi) even to muture 
Christians, to whom he is ever saying, €Let us 
become spuitual? (iv. 11). That is not the way a 
man tieats the catechism of his own chuareh,! a 
formulary engraven verbatim on lis memory by 
constant use. It is dather the way of one who, 
finding a terse and time-honowred body of precepts 
event in a community of somewhat diflerent 
traditions fiom his own, seizes on it f10m the out- 
pide, ax it were, and adapts it with sovereign 
fieedom to the edification of lis own spiritual kith 
and kin. ‘This, of course, Involves a special view 
as to the genesis of Barnabas a theory which 


*In view, however, of the fact that. the maxun ὃ σὺ μισεῖς 
ἱτίρω μὴ ποιήσῃς is atlaibuted to Cleobulus (one of the Seven 
Sages of Greece), and that this form is close to that found in 
To 419 (ὃ μισεῖς μυηδενὶ vosons) ond in Philo (ἃ τις παθεῖν tyes pes 
fey ποιεῖν αὐτὸν), one 18 Jed to suspect that tink form was fist 
adopted by the Diaspora as a maann already current ameng 
those they wished to convert (cf. Unllel’s use of it) | This 
assumption would account for its interpolation in the ‘Western’ 
teat of Ac 1520-29, and in a somewhat dificrent form. 

t The evidence of literary dependence, on the one side or the 
other, 1s weakened when wo restore the {cat of Barnahas to its 
original form, by allowing for the retlex itluence of the Didache 
on the Sima MS (ef. Harris, δὺ 1} 

tTing pucs against the Zwo Ways being already in use im 
Egypt. Indeed, 1f Barnabas is addressed to Alexandria, the 

| Wav in which the author cites and quotes verbatim this 
Teaching’ excludes such an hy pothesis. 
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tukes its personal references seriously, and sces 
in its Δα ΠΟΥ a more or less itinerant teacher (cf, 
Did. xiii. 2). Yet it is a theory which also emerges 
naturally out of due analysis of that authoi's 
handling of the 7'wo Ways. 

Provisionally, then, we assume that Barnabas 
presupposes a written 7 σὺ Ways, perhaps hnown 
plnply as ‘The Teaching’ (cl. αἱ ἐντολαὶ τῆς διδαχῆς, 
xvi. 9) or ‘Doctrine of the Lord’; but that this 
was only in the hands of certain church teachers, 
or was written down for the first time at his re- 
quest and for his benefit. Thus the question of a 
written form at this stage is of very shght moment 
in the place where our author wrote his Epistle. 
In any case, it is probable that ἢ, was about the 
date of Barnabas that the Zwo Ways, after an 
Οὐ} career of some duration, passed into written 
foun. It may be that in this form it speedily 
followed the Kpistle itself to Alexandria, possibly 
to sutisly a demand for fuller knowledge of it c1e- 
ated by the Intter. Thus would begin the Keyp- 
tian line of tradition, which is best represented by 
the Latin version, and in which it seems always to 
have been known as ‘ Teaching of the Apostles.’ 


As to the contents of the ‘Teaching’ as Lnown to Barnabas, 
there is good evidence that it embraced the bull of Did. i.-v 
(ie. except. ὅστις, 1, uussing also from ὦ, CO, Sch, ete.) 
The highly Jewish ‘feneing of the Law’ mom. 1-6 would not 
commend itself to Barnabas, any more than the related iv. 1, 
Which he modifies in & bold way (ὡς xopnv vou ἐφ ελμοὸν for ὡς 
χυριον). But did he know eh. v1? If so, im what form? 

Immediately after the Way of Death in Barnabas we read : 
*Itas good, theretore, having learnt the ordimances (δι χαμώματα) 
of the Lod, as many as have been written, to walk in them, 
Kor he that) doeth them shall be σοι in the kingdom of 
God: he that chooxcth those others (Fever) shall perish together 
with ns works. For this cause is resurrection, for this cause 
recompense... . Near (ix) the day wherein all things shall 
perish along with the Evil One, Near (is) the Lord and hus 
reward. Again and again lentreat you: to each other (ἀαντων) 
be good lawgivets; to cach other (sxvtev) continue fail hful 
counsellors (cuzeovag): take away from among you all umealily 
(urexpiosy)" This is certamly nearer to the lne of thought in 
the Lat. than to our Did. vi 2, ὁ Nor should one overlook 
the parallelism between the ἑαυτῶν pavers συμβουλοι and Lin Soa 
consulende? — Butal Barnabas unplies L's ending, what mean 
the pomta of contact which exist between Did. νὰν 2 and Bar- 
nabas? Probably a common atamosphere (seo below (@)) 


But what date must we assign to Barnabas? 
As this is a crucial matter for our Didache, which 
was probably rather later, reason must be shown 
for fixing on the reign of Vespusian, ua spite of 
much critical opinion to the contrary. 

It 1s a mistake in method to rely mamly on the apparent 
reference an-ch svi to a rebuilding of the Jewish temple by 
the Komans as nniminent. For such an expect ition 1s quite ag 
hhely to have atisen in certam circles under Vespasian, soon 
after the stacvelng catastropne of ab 70, as later under 
Hadnan. This beiny so, the datuny in terms of Roman 
emperors, apocaly plically mdicated inch. av., iste dly far more 
sceure, When due note iv taken of the very peculu situation 
presupposed. 

‘And I saw the fourth beast to be wicked and 
strong, and more intractible than all the beasts of 
the earth; and how there aosxe from him ten 
horns, and fiom these a little horn, an excrescence 
(παραφυάδιον) ; and how that it abused at one stroke 
(ὑφ᾽ ἕν} three of the great hors.’ Now when it is 
noted that the teat of Dn 7, which is here 
exphecitly cited, does not. furnish the most distinet- 
ive phrases in this deseription (fer which Barnabas’ 
Gieck is here given), we are sure that they contain 
at once its emphasis and the key to its author’s 
meaning. Keeping this in mind, we perceive that 
the reign of Vespasian alone suits the conditions. 
Tle and his two sous were, for a student of apoca- 
lyptis on the look-out for strikmg phenomena 
rather than for strict Roman theory, ‘three’ con- 
Joint heads of the empire, which might be smitten 
dowa Sat one stroke.” The stroke was to be de- 
livered by Nero, reappeaing as Antichrist, himself 
an ‘oflshoot’ of the series of emperors, to which he 
had onee belonged. In this solution Lightfoot and 
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Ramsay agree;* and it is hard to see why any 


rhould hesitate to accept it in some form, e.g. in 
Ramsay’s, which includes Julius among the ‘ten 
kings,’ and excludes Otho and Vitellius as un- 
likely Ὁ count a3 emperors in Vespasian’s day.t 
It is strange that any one should think that. Nerva 
satisfies the unique situation hinted at by Barna- 
bas, touching which he might well say to his con- 
temporary readers, ‘Understand, then, ye ought.’ 
Further, it is natural to suppose that the comei- 
dence between the political situation and Daniel 
would be noticed while the new conditions were 
still fresh in men’s thoughts, that is, early in 
Vespasian’s reign. Hence a date as early even 1s 
A.D. 71 is more likely than one towards the end 
of Vespasinn’s reign, especially as it would be 
betore the Flavian rule was felt to be firmly estab- 
lushed that the idea of Nero’s return to overthrow 
the Klavians (like the shortlived emperors of 68-69) 
would most readily ocenr. 

(ὁ) Origen af the fuller Didache, — Assuming, 
then, that about A.D. 70, or svon after, the 
‘Teaching’ of the 70 Ways was already current 
in definite form in one or more of the Greek- 
speaking regions of Palestine (e.g. the Maritime 
Plain), how are we to imagine it growing into our 
Didache by the addition of the ceclestastical sec- 
tions (viL—xv.) and the eschatelogical conclusion 
(xvi), as well as the parts of ch. i. absent from 
other witnesses to the Two Ways? In the penod 
following immediately on A.D. 70 there still existed 
in Palestine a strong sense that all sacred nsaces 
of the lucal Ecclesia rested upon the teaching of its 
Apostolic founders, particularly the Twelve. But. 
it was also felt, with some dismay, that the personal 
influence of these authoritative exponents of the 
Gospel was yearly becoming less and less. In- 
fninity or death was rapidly removing those of 
them who had not already gone to other fields of 
work. How, then, was then influence to be pre- 
served unimpaired, especiuuly among Gentile be. 
hevers, over whom it must from the first have 
been least assured, and who were most Hable to 
change under outside influences, which would be 
at their maximum on the sea-boud? Sooner or 
later the plan would sugvest itself of putting into 
written ciewation those usages which were held 
to be Apostolic, for the suke both of fixity and 
wider diflusion. Such a method was quite in 
keeping with Hellenistic habits, especially when 
influence on non-Jews was sought. Hence it was in 
every way natural that the first publie catechism 
of the Christian life and of ordered Church fel- 
lowship should be addressed ‘to the Gentiles.’ It 
was cquially natural that it should be issued by 
ity HeNenistic author or authors as ‘Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles,’ who were to all Palestuniiun 
Christians essentially ¢he authorities as to then 
Lord’s mind and will. Finally, what more natural 
than to adopt an existing body of precepts like the 
Two Ways, already held to embody Apostolic teach- 
ing on the duty of the Gentile turned Christian. 
and to cnlarve the seope of the title ‘Teaching ’- - 
even ab the vish of making at cover rather more 
than 2b would suggest § to a Greek at any rate? 


* Lightfoot, Clement, τ. ΠΟ ΤΥ ; Ramsay, Γι οἷν inthe Roman 
Banipare, 307- 09 

t Thisasclearty true of Vitelhus, but not equally so of Otho, who 
was dead before Vespasian beeame a candidate for (be purple. 
Accordingly, the present writer prefers to reckon from Augustus 
and to exclude Vitcihns only (Go Eusebius, 1 δέ αν 5, 1, who may 
here reflect, the view of contemporary writings) Tb is probable 
that. St. John’s Apocalypse also reckoned from Augustus, in its 
similar passave, 17911: gee edition in the ‘Century Bible,’ 55 ff. 

1 Here one may observe that vi 3 represents the spirit of the 
concordat of Ac 1520.28, now seemingly apphed with larger 
liberty for the individual conscience. 

§ Note the tendency to modify it as tune roves on, whether 
mo Doctrine (de Aleatorubus, wv.) or Avdec~aac, the tlle ot a 
work which was meant to supersede or Dadache, at Teast as 
regards its ecclesiastical parts. 
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As the enlargement of contcuts consisted mainly 
in the addition of matter distinctively Christian in 
character, the Teaching or Doctrine was now re- 
ferred, no longer to ‘the Lord’ God, but to ‘the 
Lord* Christ, the special source of His Apostles’ 
teaching. Thus would arise the title ‘Teaching 
of the Lord, through the ‘Twelve Apostles, to the 
Gentiles.’ 

(ὦ) Jés exact contents. —But while, no doubt, 
this enlarged Didache from the fnst contained the 
bulk of chs. vii.-xvi., did it contain all or any of 
the precepts now found in Did. i. 3'-i1. 1? 

(1) Did. i. 3>-i1. 1 reads as follows :-— 


i 3: ‘Bless them that curse you, and pray for your enemics, 
but fast for them that persecute you. Kor what thank τὰ 
there, Wf ye love them that love vou? Do not even the Gentiles 
the same? But love ye them that hate you, and ye shall not 
have an enemy. 

4: ‘Abstain (thou) from fleshly and bodily lusts. If any one 
give thee a blow on the nght cheek, turn to him the other also, 
and thou shalt be perfect. If any one comme) thee to vo with 
him one nule, go with him twain If any one take awiy thy 
cloak, give him thy coat also. If any one take tlom thee what 
15 thine, ash it not back, for neither eanst thou, 

6. ‘Give to every one that asketh of thee, and ask not bach + 
for to all the Father wills that mifts be gren from ns own 
bounties. Blessed 15 ho that piveth according to the command. 
ment; for he is guiltless. Woe to him that taketh; for il, ndecd, 
any one having need taketh, bo shall be guiltless; but he that 
hath not need shal) give account wherefore he took anything 
and for what parpose; and being put in restraint, shall 1» 
examimed concerning his conduct, and shall not come out 
thence till he have paid tho last farthing. Yea, too, econcern- 
ing this very matter it hath been said, Let thine alms sweat. 
into thine hands, till thou have learnt to whom to give. 

uel: ‘And the second commandment of the teaching i1s’— 


The problem is a delicate one, and the evidence 
is earlier and fuller for 1. 5 than for i. ὃ, 4. Thus 
we have nothing in Hermas paiallel to i. 3-4, 
as Mand. u. 4-6 1s parallel to 1.5; and the same 
holds also for Clement of Alexandiia, if not for 
Irenveus.* Moreover, the phiase κατὰ τὴν ἐντολήν 
(i. 5) oceurs twice in xiv. ἢ, 7; so that it seems 
characteristic of the original compiler of the full 
work, Again, it is only what we shonld have ex- 
pected if the mind which added vii.-xvi. should 
find something wanting mm an exposition of love 
to God and one’s icllow whieh began with illus- 
tration of the negative form of the latter, without 
a word on its positive aspect. And when we look 
at the contents of the precepts for which we sup- 
pose him responsible, we tind the one in which κατὰ 
τὴν ἐντολήν occurs to accord excellently with what. 


we read in ix. 5.) For there God’s eifts of food and 


drink to mankind at large are τοί τοῦ to, and a 
verh (ἐχαρίσω) 15. used which contains the special 
notion expressed by the word for ‘gifts’ (xaplo- 
para) in our passage, 


The closing paragraph of ch. 1, 18 of such importance, both 
for the date of our Didache and fur its use in later fimtes, ὦ 
to merit special notice, ‘But yet touching this toepie, too, it 
hath becn said, Let thy alms go on sweating into thine hands 
until thou perceive ta whom lo give’ (rac χαὶ rept tourer 
δὲ[δ2] ἐἰρηται, ᾿Ιδρωτα τὼ ἢ ἰλιηικοσυνὴ σὸν εἰ" τῶς χνιρος Tou, WY, | 
ἂν γνῶς τινι 003) The sense οἵ thisisdoubtin! On the whole, 
it seems hest to regaid tt ag qualifying the idew of imdiset ine 
inate giving suggested in the foresoing paragiaph, which simply 

puts the onus on the person who ass and receives under false 

pretences Here 1b as to be observed, a3 Dr (, Tavlor has 
shown,! that the hnntation is not Bo much of what has been 
actually said (viz that every one he asks is to recerye, without, 
question), as of What night hastily be πε trom it, νὰ that 
there 18 no place for restraint and discuinimation im giving 

There is, in fact, the case where & man ts readv to volunteer 

aims; and then he 1s rieht to hold his hand, and let the means 

of μιν (exined by one’s sweat) go on gather alan, until a 
But, whatever its meaning may be, this 


fit recament be found. 
and medieval 


saying touched ἃ very living question in ancicnt 


* The relations of Hermas and Clement to our Didache are 
discussed below (p 4464). As to Irenwus, the tragment (No. 10, 
ed. Harvey, 11. 477), ἐν w ay sis ὕνναιτο (rar. lee, duvera) au Tosti 
τοῖς (var. lec, τους) τλησιον καὶ ov (VET. lec. μὴ) ποιεῖ, ἀλλότριος τῆς 
ἀγάτης (του) κνρίου νομισί σεται, May Well be an echo of Did. 1. δ, 
read in its context as the tulfiiment of the twofold law of love 
ini, 2. 

ἘΠῚ an exhaustive discussion in The Journal of Philology 


1 χιχ, Τοῦ i. δός also the passage fium John Clinacus, below, 
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Ohristian ethics,* and so attracted a good deal of subsequent 
attention and comment. If, then, we mav infer that the 
ssage in the Did as the fountainhead of this maxim in the 
‘fathers and μα hvolmen, it proves that to sume of them at least 
our Ind) was known, down to the &th cent and later, and 
that in the West { as well as the East. Jtos true that at fist 
sight the maxun, as introduced with wprres, might seem to come 
rather from some OT Scripture, especially as Augustine cites i 
with ‘ef alwo loco Scriptura duit? Sudet,’ ete. Bat the nearcst 
known OT passage 18 the ἐὰν εὖ air’, γνῶ, τίνι ποιεῖς of Sir Τὴν 
while, had a nearer been hnown to Aucustine and others, they 
would somewhere have given us more than the former's αὐτο 
loco Hence we may conclude that Sn 12) sin taet the ultimate 
basis of the εἰρηται in the Jndache, but that ats phrasing of the 
maaim 15. 10. terms of some current ( Kabbinic) paraphrase of 3 
(cf ἐρρεΐη in Mt 935 43) 

This is so far confirmed by a passage in ΝΟ [Ν᾽ catena on 
Mt 64: *We should do alms, vet with judgment and to the 
worthy, that. we may ford @ recompense tion Ure Most High? § 
In the words in itahes there isa clear echo of Su 1.5, so thal 
what precedes 1s probably based on 11. Thus this passage 1} 
Strach seems to have been the deews claxsicus for the idea of 
PIVINE ere χρισεωξ καὶ τὸῖς aon ,—to Use Νὰ οἵην words; and 
the more econcrets guying under discussion was perhaps ἢ 
current form of it § Whether this maxim was alicady m the 
Didache as known to Cloment of Alex as an open question 
But if we tind liam expresan. the sentiment ain inmediate ¢on- 
ee with the thought with whieh 11 τὸ connected im the 

ndache, there oa presumption that he hnew that work to 
contain ὦ Now this happens in lus Gaas θεὰ calpus fi May 
it not be, too, that the ‘hbcllas ab apostolis’? known by Origen 
to contain ‘Boatus est πὰ etiam jpequnal pro eo ut alat 
pauperes,’ was our Didache expanded ina δύ 

We have yet to consider the relations of Hermis and the 
Indascalta voor Pidache py fas a wile The εἰ πε πε (vs 
reconstructed trom the Syrre and {πὸ Verene Latin tracment) 
has the followme in bh iy ἀρ 6 STraly blessed is he whos 
able to help himself, and go averd pres ims on the place of 
(rehef belonging to) the orphan, the stramecr, and the widow 
This grace, motcover, is ob God Bul wor te thave who hace 
and hypoeriticallau take, or tho take when able to help them- 
selves Bub every one who takes shall give account to the Lord 
God in the yudement das, wherefore he took. dle who has 
and takes πη ρμοοε αἰ jor through lo inecs, instead of working 
and so helpung himsel) and others, δε ἐπε pudqament with 
God 2... He, then, who pivessunph (α τ. } to ail, αν (ὦ well, 
as tar as he is concerncd (δι αὐ est alr’) and as guiltless 
(το πο’ — ate) Tle, too, who takes beeause of απ ἢ 
(U9 sieeve ) takes well, and Shall be glorified by God an lite 
eternal Here the words mi italics seam: simply to make more 
exapheit the middle clauses of Did a 6b, viz. ‘Woe to hun that 
tales, for af oandecad any one having need takes, he shall be 
scuttle σα αἰ μος}. but he that hath not need, shall give satis- 
faction (4wee az) WV and wherefore he took’ As to the rest 
of the quotation, it beens to echo out Didache δι a ats anti 
thests ase axeying, oe. dee vor, Which Is pataild 
to nd alone ** Ono the other tamed Heres is the probable 
source of the other mattar | or αἰ" form tollows closely the 
phrasing of Heras, αι i. ff., ὁ 9 δὲ μιν pap Ao ele νοντες 
ὑλιβομενοι . . . 6 οὖν Gives (ἁπλῶς Chace in the unmediate con- 
test, besides weaw vere, gow vos bidou α΄ λω" NOE) «μων εαὐτινν ον 
ἔνδοξο! rapa τῷ lea... ὦ οὖν obras att as διο πονῶν, τῷ Ube Ce oetos 
Further, the idea of the ynous labour and amert of the re- 
erent, im provi for the donor, ma well eoine from Sie ἢ 
6, 7, justas the idea of the needy ἀν God's allar, here and else- 
where (PG, un GO, a, 11) μὲ the δε κι δε, Coes bach to Poly- 
carp, ad Phil a3 


* Dr. Taylor iy too ready to tthe the sense put upon the 
mavim by Augnstine and date: waiters, ρον im the West, 
as fixing is τ 0 1111} in the Didache 14 ormeinal context in 
the Didache requires that the stress fall on the ces pie ἂν γνωτ 
qs ous, τ οὐ the ane ot the iunpulse togise, while in Augus- 
tine, Cassiodorus, and Bernatd, at any rate, the emphagis 1s 
on the justia which thes insert (doenre μεν pustum cue 
eam traday’) 

t Here the divergences in text are aust wll bemg dependent 
on Augustine 

$ The exact parallel to μον Conat a 8 which follows in 
Nicetas, with Rae, mm the miaran, is. in ποις dered from that 
work, Clement of Rome bem its supposititious author ΠΝ 
attribution to Clem Alex is due to a πε τα eness of Corderius, 
the first editor of Nicetay’ catena, as isshown hy FOX. Funk, 
Kurchengesch Abhandlungen, αν 101 

ἃ Compare the Rablime saving, ‘We that reeeneth alms 
without needing the same, shalbeome to want before he dic’ 
(Kethuboth, usa) 

UCh. avant ad fin, where he save that the pruceple in Mt 
104, as to making friends by the worldhy Miummon, 15. even 
more divine than παντὶ τῶ αἰιουντὶ “νι διε αν since ab teaelics 
one not to wait to be asked, ἀλλ᾽ αντος wlosrr a core ale τι 
voli, That he has Did t & in mind, Is sug,csted by his 
adding θεοῦ yap ovtat καὶ τοιαυτὴ φιλοδωρία tO ταντι, x 22, an Did 
dds, τά σι γὰρ OA διδοσίαι ὁ τατηρ ἐκ τῶν nia ἃ ἀρισίμα TaN 

4 The “ι(ακοαέια is certainly dependent on our Didache 
elsewhere (ef. Holzhey, Die Abhunyiykcu des syr. Didaslales 
von der Didaeh:, Munchen, 1898) 

** The nearest known parallel is Uhe sentiment m Ac σῇ 3, 
which the interpolated Apost Const.iv 8, actually substitutes 
here, in the form isi καὶ ὁ κυριος μακαριον εἶπεν εἶνα, τὸν διῦοντα 
ἤπερ τὸν λαμβάνοντα. 
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As to the relative priotity of our Didache and Hermas, the 
ease seems here as clearly in favour of the former as elsewhere.* 
Rut if so, τῦ ia probable that Hermas’ repeated μὴ διστάζων 
(Qiexp νων) Tim dae ἢ time μη δῶς INO Protest against the μέχριε 
ay γνῶς τινὶ doc Of Did, and that consequently ᾿Ιδρωτάτω, etc., 
stood in the Didache as known to Hermas, and 18, in fact, per- 
haps echoed In ex τῶν κοτων cov . . δίδου, Tt seems, indeed, 
that Herma,’ protest istwofold He protests, first, against trying 
to distinguish the good and bad; it 1s enough that. they be 
necdy 3 that, he says, is God's own principle (cf. Mt 545) Then 
he goes further, and protests against trying to distinguish be- 
tween real and apparent need, that, he says, is the recciver’s 
look-out. But whatever Heimas may orimeay not have in mind, 
Ind 2 5 fin, In writing ἀλλα καὶ τερὶ τοῦτον δὴ εἰρηταιῖ, prob- 
ably means to apply what. follows only to the need of dis- 
tineuishing real from feyened need ¢ so ρος, Conat. ili, 4, χρὴ 
yay ε΄ ποιεῖν πῶντας ἀνθρωτου:, fon φιλονρινουντας τοῦτον ὅστις ἢ ὦ 
ἐγεινον᾽ ὁ yup κυριθ φησι, Παντὶ τὼ αἰτουνεν of διδου" δηλὸν δὲ ὡς τῷ 
xp roves κατ᾽ of alloy 


But we ean hardly imagine the ‘Teaching’ 
ploper, at any stage, to Lave opened abruptly with 
a section on giving; and, in fact, we observe in 
what immediately precedes in our MS that the 
phinse καὶ ἔσῃ τέλειος has its parallel im yi. 2. Nor 
is the puallel merely verbal. The idea of the 
dhrase as probably the same in’ both eases, and 
Melons to the same mode of thought as meets us 
in da 1 ΟἹ: 3% touching a νόμος ἐλευθερίας and a 


τέλειος αν ἡρ τὰ elation to it (ef. Mt 5* 19). 


The fedling that though a eertain perfection of self-mastery 
Was the Cliristian ideal, i could not be insisted upon for all 
In practices, bcems fo have been rather general among the 
sccond generation of Clinstians, when as yet even the most 
cxcung Gospel precepts wore taken seriously by all as the 
law of then new lie Homeets us not only in Ind i. 4, vi. 
v3, but also Daarnabas, and that im away whieh docs not 
pomt to dependenes of the one on the other In Did vi. 2, 8 
it takes this tor: “ἢν ndeed, thou canst bear the whole yoke 
ot the Lord, thon shalt be perteet, butaf thou canst not, what 
thou canst, that do | But touching food, bear what thou canst ; 
hut of that offered to idels greatly beware, for it 18. worship 
of dead pods’ In Darnabis we read of ‘the new law of our 
Lord Jesus Chist—without vohe of constramt as it is? (αἱ 6); 
and of the «patitual, nut aifual, obedienee which belongs to 
abo Onthe other hand, we αν ain das Vivo ΤῈ αν the exshorta- 
tion, fas much as thou canst thou shalt be pure (ὦ γνενσ εις im 
the intcrests of thy soul,’ following on a ppeciady exacting 
precept ag to control of the tonzuc Qua. 6, et. Ja 85 for the 
tongue as test of the ‘perfect man’) This breathes the same 
spint a5 speahs in barn av, 1, ‘Lets be spiritual, let us be 
α temple porleet te the Lord, as much asas im ous, Jet ws 
actise the fear of God ἢ let ous stave te guard his precepts.’ 
Thus Barnabas hay the sume idee as Did. vi ὦ, Che meaning 
of which he helps to tis, but he puts at im his own way, 
without showing trace of Did vi ἡ any more than of Did. i 4. 


Thus the author of our Didache intends his 
qualifymg paragraph in vi. 2 to refer to the 
‘teaching? alieady given in i-\.3 and his reeog- 
nition that ‘the yoke of the Lord? includes what 
night overtay the moral power of some, beeomes 
nore natural 1 we suppose that he had im mind 
high counsels bke those ini. 4, 5,1 which he had 
himself introduced. 

So far there seems good reason for holding that 
the full Didache originally embraced the precepts 
in Did. 24,5. But was that all, and did 1t- open, 
filly enough, with the general preeept, ‘Abstam 
thou from bodily lusts’ τ 


"Ars you τῶν σε μκικῶν καὶ σωματικόν ἐπηϊυμιῶν, Here there may 
he dependence on 11 ΘΠ but more probably σαρχικῶν ia an 
interpolation from f Ply to esxpiun the less biblical σωματέκοιν 
Wineh the «ἱροῦ Const, changes into χοσμίικων Cf 4 Mae το 
“ὧν δὲ ἐπεθυμείων at μον εἰσιν Luzixes, ci og σωματιχα The present 
wiiter cannot think (with Ropes, Die Spruche Jesu, 40) that 
this maxin is to he viewed ‘as an abstract reproduction of suc 
passages as Mt 6247’) Τὺ goes too closely with what follows. 
‘The best parallel is Hermas, Mand an, where all virtues are 
retarred to ἡ erdivasce % ayer (6 yop ζοβος τοῦ θεοῦ κατοικεῖ iv 
tr ἐτιθ)υμίῳ τῇ ayellz, Ὡς 4}, and all vices Lo ἡ ἐτεθυμα ἡ πονηρά 
(Λα. partes οὖν di ἀπὸ τῶν ἐ τιΠυιμων τῶν πονηρῶν, ἵνα ἀποσχόμενθι 
Ὥσητε τῷ θεῷ, 2, VY) Cf, Mand. vni., with its maaim, ἡ 


oe ee 


De. Tavlor’s paper in the Journal of Philology, xviii. 207 ff., 
almost amounts to demonstration on both issues, 

Cf John Clmacus (swe. v1) εὐσεβων μὲν τὸ αἰτοῦντι διδόναι, 
εὐσειτονερν DE καὶ τῶ μὴ αἰτοῦντι" τὸ δὲ ἀπὸ τοὺ αἰἱροῦντος μὴ 
Cra rey, δυναιρινους μάλιστα, THY TH αἀταθων καὶ μόνων ἴδιον 
καθιιστησέν = This passage suggests that εἰ has fallen out from 
the phrase οὐδὲ yep δυνασαι at the end of 1. 4. ‘Nay, not even 
uf tlou art able’ would make good scnse after ‘Ask not back’ 
thine own. 
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ἰγκρατεια διπλῇ ἔστιν ivi τινων γὰρ de ἰγκρατιύεσθαι, ivi τινῶν 
δὲ οὐ δέ... ἐγκρατευσαι οὖν ATO πονηριῶς ασσης, ἱργαζοικένος τὸ 
ayalev: 60 3 Clem, xvi. 3, μὴ ἀντιπαρελχωμεῦα. ἀπο τῶν κοσμωκὼν 
ἐπιθυμιῶν, 


No doubt this has reference to what. follows, 
—repression of the instincts to Shit back? and to 
hold fast one’s possessions, For such instincts 
spring largely from bodily impulse, while unresent - 
fulness (ἀνεξικακία, cf. Justin, Apol. i. 16) is a 
victory of spirit over body, ἃ supreme forni of 
self-contiol (ow@poctvn or ἐγκράτεια). Yet, admit- 
ting (lis connexion, would the Teaching’ or 
exposition of the fundamental commands in Did. 
i. 2 be hhely to begin with unresentiulness, rather 
than with what we find ini. 3, as also in Lk G-" #7 
It is hard to decide. The very fact that i. 2 does 
precede nicht make the compiler pass at. once to the 
most concrete and practical caamples of the spirit 
of love, viz. wmescutfulness and active chiuity, 
rather thin dwell further on the feeling of love * 
and its secret actsof prayer and fasting. Again, 
it is rather strange that mi 8 (aud there alone) 
the plural ‘ Bless ye, ete., appears at the head of 
precepts purporting to be addtressed to the ind:- 
vidual eatechumen. For it is not as though at 
this time the easissea vcerba of the Lords precepts 
were tell to he foo saered to be adapted to the 
context in which they were cited. | Yet such argu- 
ments seem weaker than those pointing toi, 3 as 
onwmally pat of our Didache. For, fist, our 
Didache really has in mind not the sinele convert, 
but Christians in general, as comes out im its * May 
ye, children, be delivered from all these’ (at. the 
end of the Evil Way). Next, the elanses, ‘frsé 
for those who persecute you, Sand ye shall not. 
have an enemy, are not found im out Gospels; and 
the latter at least seems to have influenced Justin 
Martyr both indus Jee/oque and χροΐ Indeed, 
Justin practically follows 2.3 as a whole, where it 
deviates from our Gospels. 


«γι. i 


μισουνταῖ Uses χαὶ εὐλογεῖτε TOS γώτνραμ sary bly κῶς ED LETHE 


15 a iT] ὍΡΑ oe io Ned . μ᾿ γῇ “ J 
», avy ice UErp τῶν Ey tipav ὑμῶν Mees LY RTATE τοὺς 


utp τῶν ἐπηριαζοντῶων ὑμνε. The sculsnent xos oy beets ἐκ lipoy 
Wtiaced an fol 11, Dial Od Το, as also in Clem Hom xn 
sz, by Dr Co Taylor (Papotor, id κατ, vin oobi, where 
Justin's relation to the Dido as ον) To which may be 
added Apol of Aretiden, lo, sous αδικουνταν αὐτοὺς πὸ ALAGOAS 
καὶ προσῴέλει arto. ἔκυτοις ποιοῦηιν. Nor does th scent mere 
aeeident that Vand ib, which begins Hermas’ exposition of 
the faith and fear of God, im enyonnne childlike ester 41} 
creme fist spreiies abstinence thom tatarasin (48 [ηννν 
ποντετε ξεν μετὰ πωυντγῶν), abd then deals with the duty of 
Wing (τα). 


Josumup. The fuller Didache seems, from fhe 
first, to have contained all, or very neatly all, fot 
eh. 1. as atestauds mo oour MS Tts title was the 
second and tonger one of our MS, under ἡ το] 
i was perhaps πον to Hermas, whose Twelve 
Mandates (¢rrodae), artificially drawn out to that 
number, seem sugeested by those ot the Twelve 
Apostles. Again, they and (heir teachtug ‘to 
the Gentiles’ may be alluded to in the Twelve 
nations? who inhabit, the world, and to whow 


*Tahe Test. Issachar, ὃ, aparece κυριὸν mos τὸν TAY TO, Tyr Te 
καὶ actin iascers (Lhe practical result of adore to Cod and 
nan), 

{ Observe the similar Evangelical inatter in eho Ἀττι, whi 
weencially adnatted to have been part of the taller Pnctas te 
from the δῦ Vet whole we find curly Grace of dnpgase ray ete, 
4 νὰ Henmas (see above, p 1105}, νὸς otherwise απ Che 
penalty of the deeeittul receiver, morcover, the congestion 
between ᾿Ιδρωτώτω, eh. and what precedes wold: ga u by its 
omissun. Butat animterpolation, αὖ must be carly, as αὖ is not 
assinitiitad to our Gaspels . ‘ 

tAvae ix. Ui. 1. so Or. Taylor, Jawrn. of Phil. xvin 298, 
Yet Hermas may rather have the apuitual analogue of the 
Twelve tribes of Israel in view (ut Mt 195) It as noteworthy 
that im Mand an ὁ 2 we read συνεέτιδεσεν δὴν THs ἐνπρλᾶς Tas 
δωδέχα, and then follows ἃ rebuke of the suggestion that these 
sy7odas are too hard for mau to keep. It looks asif Did. τὰ 2 
were bemy abused in the practice of some. On the other hand, 
the νηστμα τέλμα Of Sim. Vv. 3. 6 transforms tho τελειότης of Did. 
4, Vi. 2, into ‘merit.’ 
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‘the Son of God was heralded by the Apostles.’ 
Justin Maityr also shows himself familiar with 
the exact idea of this title, when he writes of τοὺς 
απὸ παντὸς ἔθνους ἀνθμώπων διὰ τῆς παρὰ τῶν ἀποσ- 
τόλων αὐτοῦ διδαχῆς πεισθίντας καὶ παραιτησαμένους 
τὰ παλαιὰ ἐν ois πλανώμενοι ἀνεστράφησαν ἔθη (Apol. 
i. 538, cf τ 2, τὰ καλὰ ἑαυτῷ συνεπιστάμενος διὰ 
τὴν ἀπὸ τοῦ Xprorov διδαχήν, τὸ διδασκάλιον τῆς θείας 
ἀρετῆς ὡμολόγησεν), And, indeed, it may well be 
that the very form in wineh Justin, in common 
with the Aeryquee Petri, Uermas, 2 Clement, and 
the Apology of Aristides, conceives Christianity, 
viz. us revealed ‘teaching’ on virtne and vice, 
owes much to the miluence on the first half of 
the second century of the Clitstianity set forth 
in the Διδαχὴ avpiov διὰ τῶν δώδεκα ἀποστόλων τοῖς 
ἔθνεσιν. ‘Vins would help to explain the degree to 
which ‘motalisin,’ wilh its notions of the Divine 
évrotat and μισύὺς Sexacogty ns, colours that literataue, 
Certaunly the Gtle of our book suits the attitude 
of orthodox encles in the closing years of the fist 
century, When Papiais was on the look-out for those 
who related τὰς παρὰ tou κυρίου Ty πίστει δεδομένας 
(ἐντολάς). as Witnessed by personal ‘disciples of the 
Lord? (isuseb. 2 itn 389). 

(2) As to chs. vii.-avi., itis nsnally assumed that 
they are homogeneous, and contain nothimg alien 
to the ougimal Didache in its enlarged form. But 
thisas hardly acenrate ; and though the accretions 
we wonderiully few and shght, when we remember 
the natwe of the Didache and the drastie handling 
to which in other forms it has been subjected (seo 
below, Bo Transformations,’ ete.), it is the more 
worth while τος to them, that they furnish 
the sole exeuse tor a paradoxical theory that our 
Didache ‘did not exist as a book before the 4th 
century.’* Besides a mumber of mistaken or in- 
conclusive eriteria of Jateness,t+ the treatment of 
Baptism χη οἷνν vin as riehtly appealed toe as un- 
punutive. Phas true that \flusion has here nothing 
todo with ‘e/uee baptism’? (as Dr. Bige supposes), 
and therelore 1s not in itseli a mark ot late date. 
Bub the ehange of addiess, from the plural of 
the community to the stuigular ot the officiating 
Δ Π1 ταν sueeests a tater hand ; and the SUSPICION 
is borne out by the sipost, Const. (an what it has 
and has not), as well as by the unusual concern for 
detil— the eusuistry ot baptism, so to speak — 
Which meuks these chases. ‘Lhey find their fullest 
puallel m the Clementine 1 οἰὸς (ix. 19, a1. 26, 
"“- Ge, xu 9, 11}, and may belong to about the 
same period. ‘Plas apphes to vii. 2, 3, and to the 
end of vind. But the απο πο to the baptizer 
and baptized to bist beforehand and to any others 
who can to yom them in this, is probably ovginal 
(ct. Justin, 2lyod.1. Gl, ἡμῶν cuvevyoucrwr καὶ συννησ- 
recortwr αἱ ταν). Other minor secondary features 
we the form of the Doxology im ix. 4, which the 
quotibion ao Athan, de Very. (with the parallel 
piussagze in the sl poust. Const.) shows once to liuave 
heen, as elsewhere in the Didache, σοῦ ἐστιν ἡ 
ὀυναμις καὶ ἡ δόξα ; and the possible insertion of 
In. ὃ" καὶ yap wepl τούτου cipnace ὁ κύμιον, Μὴ bare 
τὸ ἀγιον τοῖς κυσί, Tn this hatter case Che tommioida 
of οὐδοῦ. εἴρηκεν ὁ κύριος Is certainly not un- 
poe but the idea (the ἅγια αγίοις of later 
itui vies) is not dound connected with Mt 7° betore 
Clement (Séraat. τὸς ἢν 7) and ‘Pertullian (de Prese. 
li). Muuather, it duplicates what appenis in more 
prpnitive form in x. 6%, εἴ τις ἄγιος, ἐρχέσθω" εἴ 
τις οὐκ ἔστι, μετανοείτω; and the more claborate 
parallel in’ alyost. Const., which has the like 

Ἐκ OL Pave, Doctrine of the Pieelrve Apostles (S POLK. 1898). 

thome ΘΗΝ tary into provis of rea eoly date, eg. the 
folowing σὺ what date would at be thought lawtul bo publish 
the Loid’s Prayer and a collection of Eucharistic prayers in a 
book of this description?’ This seems to the present writer to 


tell sather heavily apaimst the iclativels late dates of Harnack 
and cthers, and in javou of a fist century date. 
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thought without citing the words of Mt 7°, 
shows how apt snch an idea was to creep into 
the text. Fially, im oxi. 5, the striking word 
‘Christmonger’ (Χριστέμπορος, in contrast to Xpoc- 
τιανός at the end of atl. 4) may be suspected of 
being late in o1igin, Certainly its use elsewhere 
is Jate, beginning perhaps with pseudo-Clement. 
(put, de Verg. 1.x. 4, x1. 4, xu. 5) and Athanasias 
(de Pscudo-proph., echomeg Did.) ; nor does afpost. 
Const, make use of it, or indeed of xii. 2-5 us ἃ 
whole. This, however, cannot do more than render 
the early date of xii. 5 or even aii. 2-5 iather less 
certain than that of the work as a whole. With 
such reservations, then, the original contents of 
the fuller Didache (probably as Hermas knew it) 
were practically those of our MS. 


iv. CHURCIE CONDITIONS ΤῊἨΤῚΤΗ ΙΝ THE 
Dipacih.—'This subject will he discussed more 
fully under ©. Enough here to indicate certam 
features bearing on onein and date. Thus the 
degree to which its Christianity is still evpressed 
in forms determined by Judaism, while yet its 
attitude to unbeheving Judaism (‘the hypocrites ἢ 
is one of bitter hostility, seems a highly prumitive 
trait. ft has more an common with the LEpistle of 
James than with any other Christian document ; 
only, the judgment which James felt near at hand 
has fallen, and has left Jndaism as a whole still 
impenitent - apostate m the eyes of our author. 
Yet even he is swayed by Jewish sentiment. in 
matters such as dietary restrictions (vi. 3), where 
inherited mstinet weuld naturally leave a preicr- 
ence, even when Gentiles were concerned. And so 
νι. Sshows a quiuitied survival of the compronuse 
laid down in Ac 15”, with a clear distinction be- 
tween diflerent clements in it: ‘Now touching food, 
bear what thou canst; but of food offered to idols 
greatly beware, for if is worship of dead gods.’ 
Observe, too, the natural, allusive way in which it. 
is said: ‘AL first-truits . . . thou shalt take and 
ceive as the first-fuits to the prophets ; for they are 
yout chief priests. 2... Take the first-firuite and 
eive according to the commandment’ (ani. 3, 5, 7). 
Itis the age of transition, when the old forms of 
Palestinian Judaism are beme adapted to the 
new religion of the Spirit, of which the prophet 1s 
the type. 

But at is in the Eucharistic forms that this 
primitive continuity of thought and fecling is most 
apparent. Weare ΚΠ πὰ the atmosphere of ‘the 
Incahimg of bread as αὐ appears in Aets. The 
ideal impled in the Didache might Qwith the sub- 
stitution of second-hand for fir t-hand Apostolic 
teaching) be summed up in the words of Ae 2! 
‘They were keeping steadfastly to the teaching of 
the Apostles and to the communion the breaking 
OF bread and the prayets” ‘The breakime of 
bread’? in Thankseiving (πο ΠΤ εἰ) is still viewed 
as ‘the capressive act by wlich the unity of the 
many as partakers of the one Divine sustenance, 
is signihed? (Hort, Christian Leelesut, 44): and 
here we have samples of ‘the prayers’ in which 
the thankseiving was expressed. When we ex- 
amine these prayers, they are seen fo be trans. 
formed Jewish Πρ λοι over tood: only, the 
parallel between the bodily and spiritual food 
leappears in wyet more impressive form, and the 
loohiny forward to the restitution of the Davidie 
Kingdom (here allnded to m ‘the Holy Vine of 
David ‘Thy servant’), with the festal joy of a 
united and blessed Tsrael, receives a nobler Mes- 
SEUUIG meaning, 
with Ac 2-47 is studied, the more the identity of 
spirit comes ont; and a convietion arises that. the 
wiitings belong to nearly the same epoch * (cf. th 

“The present writer assigns the Lukan writings, lihe PRarn , 
ἴο Verpaotan's reign. 


Indeed, the more the paralle] ' 
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| προφῆται καὶ διδάσκαλοι of Ac 13! with Did. xiii. 1, 
|2,xv. 9). Particularly is this so, when we observe 
| the agreement of Didache and Luke's Gospel (on 
‘either text) with respect to the order of the Cup 
'and the Bread. For, however we may explain the 
| liturgical usage here revealed, it is hard to believe 
thet αὖ would be thus enjoined, without a sign of 
embarassment, once the Gospel of Matthew, with 
Ws opposite order in the story of the Last. Supper, 
had become generally known im Palestine. Such 
a consideration tends to exclude the notion that 
the Didache means our Matthew in (hose cases 
where it cites ‘the Gospel? (viii. 2, xi. 3, xv. 3, 4)— 
a view otherwise unlikely, owing to the fact. that 
i, also quotes Evangelteal phrases found only in 
Iuke. Add to this the natnie of the ministry, 
espectully the central significance of the prophet 
and the absence of any one presiding admiunis- 
trative oflicial ; the absence of any trace of public 
persecution, of any fired creed, any conscious 
theolomieal tendency, or any special heresy to be 
enaided against; and, finally, the type of its 
eschatology—and the general efleet is that of a 
stage in primitive Clittianity not Juter than the 
close of the Ist century, 


*Gertamly the compiler of the Didache, hke all genuine Chit tp- 
taans from the ΠΕ ΣΙ ΠΡ.) has a very lively pense Οἵ the unity 
of the Christin Society. But this unity 18 all spiritual and 
mystical : it does not yet manifest itsclf im any ecclesiastical 
organism, .. . The veritable organs of the essential umbty ot 
the Church are stall the apostles and, whove all, (he itinerant 
Prophets, all those who go from city to city, trom village to 
village, to be the witnesses of one and the same evaurelic tradi- 
tion and the mterpreters of one and the same Chiisteu uspira 
tion, Precautions have already fo be taken concerning them, 
lest they abuse their position, but there was vet no thought 
of subordinatine them to any eecle vastieanl autuontics | The 
sovereignty of the Spirit is sill undisputed, and huows po other 
control than that of the consuicnce of the faithful.’ 


v. Datnr.-- In trying to reach a yet more exact 
date, we ate hampered by ignorance ot the relative 
rate of development in diflerent countries, especi- 
ally as it happens that primitive features were 
likely to I:mecr Jongest m= Palestine, to which 


J. Reville, Les Orviqines de Pr Byiscopat, 260f, well says: 
Accordingly it 


"πίοι πα evidence points directly. 
| is rash to say of Palestine, that after a given decade 
such a manual would no longer be in eorrespond- 
ence With its envirunmient. Still it docs seem. poo- 
sible to show that certain decades aie more piob- 
| able than others, even in Palestine. Nor is doen- 
j mentary evidence here quite so Wanting as is often 
supposed, if we may take Dr, KR. 1. Charles’ views 
ἐπ the Ascension of Isauch as substantially correct. 
| He shows that the striking Christian section (ii. 
a3 iv. 18)—wiiech he gives reasons for believing 
to have belonged originally to a larger ‘Testament 
of Hezekiah? (known to Cedrenus)—1¢ flects con- 
| ditions as they existed within the lifetime of the 
last of those who had seen their Lord in the flesh 
(iv. 13), ze. not later Ghan A.b. 100. Further, the 
Hebraie cast of tue style and the cirele of ideas in 
this seelion point stionely to Palestine, or at least 
Syria, as the region to which its deseriptions apply 
[πον daiectly. Tere, then, are data four testing 
tthe state of things imphed in the Didache by 
| evileria belonging to a suniar Jocal type of Chris- 
!tianity. The following quotations exhibit the main 
| points of contact. Aftcr an account of the first 
fadvent of ‘the Beloved’ (¢e. Messiah as God's 
ras, asin Did. ia. Χο; see Mt 12", citing Is 42") 
iand ‘the discipling of the T'welve’ (ἡ τῶν δώδεκα 
μαθηπεία), We read— 
Ε “Sle will send forth his disciples, and they shall disciple all 
| the nations and every tongue unto the resurrection of the 
| Beloved 2... and) his ascension mto. the : seventh heaven, 
Whenee he came: and many who believe in lnm will speak 
in the Holy Sprit. . And on the eve of his approach, hia 


tisciples will let yo the preaching (τροφητείαν) of lis Twelve 
Apostles, and their faith and love and their purity (ἀγνείαν): 


-----.-.. Ξ-“.. 
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and there will be many factions on the cve of his approach. 
And there will be in those days many desiring to rule, though 
void of widom: and there will be many lawless elders and 
shephuids unjust towards ther sheep, which shall be ravaged 
for want of pure shepherds... . And there will be much 
slander and vainylory ... and the Holy Spant will depart 
from the many: and there will not be im those days many 
prophets speaking sure things, but only one here and there in 
divers places, by reason of the Spirit of error and of fornication 
and vaingiory anc love of money, Which shall be in those who 
will be called servants of that One and in those who will re- 
ceive Lim. And there will be great hatred in the shepherds 
and elders towards each other.* For there will be much 
Jealousy in the last davs, for cach will speak what is pleasing 
in his own eyes: and they wil let go utterly the prophecies 
of the prophets who were before me (Isaiah): and these very 
visions they will treat as void, in order that they may utter 
the nmpulses of their own heart’ (un. 13-31). 


Next follows a description of the descent of 
Beliar ‘in the likeness of a man, a king, lawless, 
a matricide, one who himself—the king -will per- 
secute the plant which the Twelve Apostles of the 

icloved shall plant; and of the Twelve, one shall 

be delivered into his hands.’ This Nero-Antichrist 
is then pictured as emulating the superhuman 
powers εἶ the Messiah— 


‘We wil act and speak like the Beloved, and will say, “41 am 
God, and before me there has been none.” And the greater 
part of those who shall have been associated together in order 
to receive ( -wait for) the Baloved, he will turn aside after him 
... And he will set up his mmage before hianoin every erty 
And many bebevers and saints, having seen him for 
whom they were hoping,’ namely, Jesus the Christ, ‘and those 
ako who became believers in him—of these few in those days 
will be left as lus servants, while they flee from solitude to 
solitude, awaiting the coming ot the Beloved’ (ιν, 2-13). 


[t is true that one must not forget that in all 
this we are listening to an apocaly plist— one who 
as such is apt to dwell on the darker hues of days 
which he regards as the ‘darkest hour before the 
dawn,’ familiar to all apocalyptic. Yet allowing 
for this, as also for some phrases and clauses 
which inay be due to the fmal redactor of the 
alscension, the impression remains that the degree 
to which deteriorabion has invaded the communi- 
ties specially in the writers nund, particularly 
the degice to which ‘the prophet? 1s already dis- 
eedited,—not to speak of the greater relative 
prominence of the local ‘pastors’? and ‘elders,’— 
that all this nmplies a state of things at least as 
late in the developmentot the Syrian οἱ Palestunian4 
Churches as what meets us in the Didache. Surely 
such a pieture of defection fiom the ‘leve and 
puuty? of Messiah's ‘Twelve Apostles’ presents a 
wide contasst to the lite amone Chiistians as eon- 
templated by the compiler of the Didache, and 
tolls somewhat against aJater date. Tn particula, 
the absence of expheit warning against possible 
faults in the locul leaders, like those of the ‘elders’ 
and ‘shepherds’ cited above, deserves notice. In- 
stead of this, the only hint of actual faults within 
the brotherhood is the mynnetion to freprove one 
another, not in wrath, but in peace,’ and to visil 
with temporary spiritual osttacisin the brother who 
ollends against Ins fellow (xv. 3). In any case 
the attitude and mode of thought evidenced m the 
slscenscon, in its reference to ‘the preaching ol 
lus ‘Twelve Apostles’ as the nom of fait and 
conduct, to which Christians in the last days were 
like to prove unfaithful, furnishes a close paralle! 
to the idea of the ‘Teaching of the Lord, through 
the Twelve Apostles, to the Gentiles.’ ‘Thus it 1s 
natural to regard these two wiitings as almost 
contemporary attempts to extend the influence of 
the ΣΡ ΡΈΜΑ going Vike to ‘the Twelve Apostles.’ 
Only, the author of the Didache did not see such 
difficulties in the way as were patent to the eye 
of the apucalyptist, writing further, perhaps, from 


* So the Etlnopic, the Greek here being lost 

+ There was probably enough common consciousness through- 
out the regions in question to warrant the argument as stated 
in the text. 
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the original centres of Apostolic activity, yet seem- 
ingly before A.p. 100, Accordingly, as to date, it 
seems best to say wilh conlidence,* ‘before rather 
than after A.p. 100,’ and with diflidence, ‘A.D. 8U- 
90 is the most likely decade known to us.’ 


The following weighty passage from: Dr C Taylor's Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, po Lis, deserves quotation on several 
grounds .— 

‘Evers thing which goes to confirma ats Jewish character has ἃ 
bearing on the question of its date | ft inas dered umimediately 
from Jewish sources, 1b must either hive emanated from a mere 
sect, Which long preserved its Hebraie μὲ τ παι ρα, or ib must 
have come down to us fiom the prinutive age in whieb Christl- 
amity had but just separated itselt from the parent stock of 
Jdudarsm. The former alternative must be rejected, if at an 
early date we find 16 quoted with profound respect beyond the 
pale of Judaism; and we are thus finally led to reyard it, m 
Whatever may be its onginal form, asa genuine tragment of the 
earhest tradition of the Church,’ 


B. TRANSFORMATIONS UNDERGONE BY THE 
DipaciEL,--These have already been indicated in 
the section on ‘Matermls tor comparative criti- 
οἴ, But a few Ulustrations may here be given 
ΟἹ the spirit prompting such efforts to adjust a 
primitive chuich-manual to developing ‘ Catholic’ 
idewls, For they show at once the reluctance of 
the revisers to break altogether with this vener- 
able monument of the first age of the Church, and 
the radical change in Chistian ideals represented 
by the Cathoheism of the 4th century. The only 
section in the Egyptian ‘Apostolic Church Onder? 
ub all parallel to the ecclesiastical element in the 
Didache runs as follows (δ 12), the sigmifieant 
changes ¢ being in itahes— 

Thonn sad ‘Child, him that speaketh to thee the Word of 
God end beeometh to thee par t-cause (rapostiov) of life, and guoeth 
thee the seal in the Lord, thou shalt love as the apple ot thine 
eve (=Farn ΙΧ. 9); and thou shalt remember hun might and 
day, thou shalt honour byw as the Lord... . And thou shalt 
seek out Avs face daily and the rest of the santa... Thou 
shalt honour him as much as thou art able, from thy scat and 
JSroue the tol of thy hands For uf the Loid deizned to give 
thee at his hands “sprotual food and drink and hie eternal,” 
thon oughtest much more to offer the corruptable and temporal 
food ’ (ef. Did. iv. 1, 2, xutL, xv. 2, x. δραν SP) 

Nee regard tor the minister of Sacraments is 
added to that for those who minister the Word 
in any torm. 

Sunilu tendencies are seen in A post, Const. vii. 


Thus Ind vii. 1 appears as: ‘But touching baptisin, O bishop 
or presbuter, .. sv shalt thou baptize as the Lord enjoined 
on us, saya’ (then follows Mt 9519. 30ὺ * And thew shalt 
anornt, in the nrst place, with holy ol} nect, thaw shalt baptice 
with water, and, last of all, thou shalt seal with oontment' 


(Hap). 


So with the Eucharistic prayers in Did. ix. x. ; 
while Did. xv. 1, 218 transformed so as to read— 


‘But ordain (+907 εἰρισασί)ε) bishops worthy of the Lord, and 
presbytery and deacons, men prudent, just, mech, ete 2. 
dutiful (ὁσιουτ), empartial, able to leach the ror af ynety, 
ofhadox an the doctrines of the Lord (opllocououvre- ἐν τοῖς tov 
τυρὸν δογμασιν). But do ve honour these as fathers, as lords, 
ats benefactors, ag causes of well-bemyg.’ 


Besides these extant recensions of the Didache, 
in which the idea of ‘Teaching of the Apostles’ is 
turned into a pious fiction,— notably in the Kgyp- 
tian ‘Church Onder,’ whieh makes the several 
Apostles speak serettin,--we hear from Hulinus of 
the Due Vie or Judicrum Petri, posstbly the 
Two Ways in a setting adjusted to the taste of 
the Roman Church. Finally, there as some ground 
tor supposing that an abbreviated edition of the 
full Didache, omitting archaie parts such as those 
touching Apostles and Prophets, was cuient in 
certain cireles in the East. ‘This would be ante- 
cedently probable, as an alternative method of 

* With the widest and most variwd consenaits of scholars, cf. 
A. Ehrhard, Altchrist Litleratur wid thie Prforschung von 
1884-1900, p 68. A weighty addition is the name of J. Reville, 
Origines de U Eyiscopat, 234 21 

t In the shorter form of Cod. Ottob, (see p 4414 note) such 
changes are fewer. 
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preserving an ancient book in current use; and is 
the most natural explanation of the size of the 
Didache as huown to Nicephorus οἱ his (Ὁ Pales- 
tinian) source of ¢. 500 A.D., viz. about two-thirds 
of our MS. Another possibility is that this 
Didache was the fuller pee of the Two Ways 
in Apost. Const. vii. (used in the ascetic maxims 
printed in Oriens Christ., 1901, 49 11.). 


C. TUE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIDACHE FOR 
FARLY CURISTIANITY.--The historical value of 
the Didache 1s (a) direct, as it casts heht on the rst 
century of Christianity ; (4) indirect, as 10 shows, 
by its wide and long-continued cneulation, how 
such primitive ideas and usages continued to find 
a certain recognition after they had, on the whole, 
been forced into the background, οὐ totally sup- 
pressed by the characteristie forms of Catholicism. 

Under (κι) the gain hes not so much in the way 
of new facts, as in the tresh light east upon things 
already witnessed to by our existing docanionte 
though in «® manner too impheit to attract atten- 
tion or Win general assent as to their meaning. 
This is notably the case with the primary ministry 
of the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic ages—an un- 
ordained and largely an unlocalized ministry of 
the Word, ineluding functions closely connected 
therewith, such as Eucharistic prayer—the ministry 
of Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers in the Spirit 
Lightfoot, for mstance, had already anticipated 
much of the truth as regards these; yet only for 
the few who could ‘read between the Imes’ of our 
existing texts in the face of misleading traditions. 
With the wid of the Didache the bhndest can, if 
they will, perceive the distinction in hind between 
the higher munstiues of the ὅρια! and the minis- 
tries resting on eifts of a humbler but most neces- 
sary order, such as Bishops (Pastors) and Deacons. 
But there are other pomts almost equally im- 
portant, even where less obvious. Such are (1) the 
conzreamtioual character of primitive Discipline, 
resting ob the collective responsibility of all for 
each (atv. Av. 3), side by side * with the existence 
of executive ofheers for this and other purposes 
(av. 1, 2), whose appointment is attributed solely 
to the local commmuity ; (2) the πολι δὶ, as still 
of the natme of a sacred meal of religious com- 
munion, m which, in some revions at least, the 
blessing of the Cup preceded that of the Broken 
Bread (is. νὸν 50 Lk 22%") of 1 Co 10!) ; (3) the 
scini-dewish nate of the two fixed Fast-days and 
three hours of Prayer, whieh passed into Chris- 
tian use as sue rested by, and in rivalry with, the 
practices of unbeheving Judaism (vin); and (4) 
the idea of Chistian Baptism as involving vows 
of renunciation of the Way of Death and. selt- 
surrender to the Way ΟἹ Lite 

In the last respect, as also tonehine the nature 
of the primitive ποθι δῦ, the Didache illumines 
and is ltiinined by Phny s report to Trajan about 
Christians in Pontus-Bithyma — Their early morn- 
ing worship on the ‘stated day’ included a binding 
of themselves by solemn vow (sacramento is Pliny's 
word) ‘not to any crime, but against. the eonmis- 
sion of thefts, robberies, adulteries, the breach of 
faith, the repudiation of a deposit when called 
upon’ This surely means that the moral vows 
taken at baptism were then renewed, and that 
such vows were more explicit than we had realized 
prior to the discovery of the Didache. Of course 
the nsaves in this matter may not have been 

exactly the same in Palestine and Bithynia. But 
the idea of an explicit moral covenant, as part of 
the new allegiance,t is common not only to these 


* Compare the picture of conjoint discipline of this sort, as 
late as the Sid and 4th cents., reflected in Apost. Const. u 4%, 
and its basis in the Dudasealia 

t Justin, Apol i 61, describes candidates for baptism as those 
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two, but also to many ΘΆΣ Christian witnesses, 
such as : Ignatius, Hern Justin, Tertullian, 
Origen 3 to the abrenuns;, diaboli, as found in 
the ‘ Canons of Hippolytu onwards; and to the 
whole series of addresses to ndidates for baptism 
or to the newly baptized, Wi extends well into 
the Middle Ages. Thus thy. domiliarium in 
which our Latin ‘ Doctrina jo.tolorum’ is pre- 
served, comes next to an * Aconitio S. Petri sive 
mivdicatio sancti Bonifatii ee abrenuntiatione 
in baptismate.’ Then, again, , Bithynian habit 
of meeting later on in the day.,, take food, but 
ordinary and harmless food,’ con, the Didache’s 
picture of the Eucharist as one doct of ἃ religious 
meal, which could also be terme, «Jove-feast,’ as 
seeningly by Ignatius. ἢ 

There exists, indeed, a tendency, certain circles 
to discount the significance of ὁ. document in 
these and other peels perialivts ‘dogmatic 
poverty ’—on the plea that it is notepresentative 
of primitive Christianity, but only o.gme isolated 
and exceptional type of community, emote trom 
the main stream of the Chureli’s life. (is is both 
unproved and improbable as ΤΟ ΤΟ Palestinian 
Christianity, which is the one type rly in ques- 
tion. On the contrary, the Didach jis in full 
accord with the prety of the Epistle ¢ James and 
of those who furnished the author of ets with the 
materials for his picture of dJudian ‘hristianity ; 
while it: helps us to conceive the for of faith im 
which the readets of the Epistle to pe Hebrews 
had been remed, and trom whieh Uy tended to 
fall back into mere Judaism, The quetion, then, 
arises: Ade we to regard ordinaly palestinian 
Christianity, during the Apostohe and  sub- 
Apostolic ages, as ‘representative’ or pormal as 
far as it went? Or me we to disesunt it as 
Ebionite, Judaic, or non-A postolic, beci ye it does 
not. show ecrtain features fanuliay to us fiom the 
Epistles of Paul (which form the bully of our 
evidence) and those which, whether influaneed by 
him or not, are hardly typical of the Palestiman 
Church (the Petrine Epistles, the Epistle to the 
IIebrews, where it represents its author rather 
than its readers, and the Johannine Epistles)? 
This issue is seldom faced. Yet on its answer 
largely depends our estimate of the Didache. 

(ὁ) But the case against the ‘hole and corner’ 
theory of the Didache goes much futher. One 
“un appeal to the Iastory of ats reception by the 
Church at large. To use Dr. C. Taylors words 
once more, ‘It at an early date we find it quoted 
with profound respect beyond the pale of Judaism,’ 
we must regard it ‘as u genuine fragment of the 
eatliest. tradition of the Church.’ If at be rejoined 
that this applies more to the 7wo Ways than to 
the full Didache, the Jesson is the same, namely, 
that the estimate of the ante-Nicene Cliuich, pa- 
ticularly in the second century, was surprisingly 
appreciative of what sume to-day find hardly 
Christian at ail. But when we consider the record 


‘who are convinced . .. that these things which are taught 
by us... wre true, and who promuse that they are able thus 
to conduct their life.’ 

* Ignatius, ad Mph, xiv. 2 of ἐπαγγελλόμενοι Χριστοῦ εἶναι, δι" ὧν 
πρασσουσιν oplycevros; Hermas, Mand. vi. 2, καλὸν ἐστι τῶ 
ἀγγέλω τῆς δικαιοσυνης ὡχολουίϊειν, τῶ δὲ ἀγγιλω τῆς πονηρίας ἀπο- 
ταξασθα! : Justin, Apol. i. 66, τὸν τετεισμίνον καὶ συγκατατε- 
(isudvov; Tertullian, de Corona, 3, ‘contestamur nos renuntiare 
diabolo et ponipw et angelis ejus’; 11, ‘Credimusne humanum 
sacramentum divino superduecl heere et m ahum Dorminum re- 
spondere post Chnistum’’ Sce also Origen, contra Celsum, iit 
51, 53; cf. the Elkesaite protestation of future holiness, in 
Hippolytus, Philusoph. 1x 16, which may well reflect something 
of normal baptismal usage. 

ἡ Ad Smyrn. viii., οὐκ tZov στιν χωρὶς cou ἐτισκοκου οὔτε Bawe Qasr 
οὔτε ἀγαπῶν roy; On Which see Lichtfoot’s remarks 

Φ The justice of this complaint may well be doubted by those 
who recall the working faith of Francis of Assis, and how much 
‘here 1 in common between its emphasis and that of the 
Mdache. Of course the Passion of Ohrist forms a great pomt 
of contrast; but in the early Palestinian Church as a whole 
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set out above in A, ii., we are struck by the high 
prestige of the fall Didache for more than two 
centuries, Only this can explain the way in which 
it is used, and even cited, as in de .teatoribus. 
So with the influence it exerts on far later works, 
whether as their basis in one deeree or another 
(Didaseniia and Aypost. Const., Athanasius and 
pseudo-Athan.), or as an arcliuc writing of such 
repute as to call for an equivalent * more in keep- 
iny with current ecclesiastical usaves (Apostolic 
Church Order). Its very rivals witness to its 
lasting acceptance. If if be not representative 
of sub-Apostolie Christianity, it is hard to see 
by what objective criteria any of the ‘ Apostolic 
Fathers’ is to vain that credit. 


LireraturE —Of the enormous literature connected with the 
Didache, full accounts will be tound τὰ the following: Schafl, 
The Oldest Church Manual, New York (3rd ed. 1889), contain- 
ing ἃ cataloyue raisonné of hooks and articles down to March 
1889; A. Ehrhard, Die Altehristliche Litteratur und ihre Er- 
forschung von 1484-1900, Krste Abtcilung, Freiburg im, Br 
1900, where, besides a full lst of publications, an extimate of 
their general outcome 18 given by this liberal 2. C. scholar. 

Typreal editions —Bryennios, Διδαχὴ τῶν δώδεκα ἀτοστολῶν, 
Constantinople, 1883; Harnack, in Texte αι. Unterasuch. τι. i. i 
(ncluding QO. von Gebhardt'’s ‘Anhang’ on a Latin fragment) ; 
HMilgenfeld, N7' extra canonem, etc. (Leipzig); Wunsche (Leip- 
aig); Hiteheock and Brown (New York); 8. Orris and others 
(New York); de Romestan (Oxford : the most handy edition, with 
the related texts and a good het of minor literature during 
1884); I. Prins, Leiden—allin 1584. P. Sabatier (Paris, 1885) lay 4 
just emphasis on the eschatological attitude of the piety re- 
flected 1m the Didache, but draws a hast, inference from this 
and other early features in assiguing 1t to ‘the middie of the 
first century’; Schaff (as above), 1885, 1856, 1889, Τὰ. Majocchi 
(Milan, 1885, Modena, 1887, 189°), Spence (London, 1885); C 
Taylor (Cambridge, see below), 1880 ; Harnack, Die Apostedichre 
wu die pudiuchen beiden Wege, Lexpzig, 1886 (inspred by Taylor's 
work) and 1896, Funk, Doctrina duedecun apost , Tubingen, 
1887 (with full Prolegomena and the related documents), Rendel 
Harris, London and Baltrmore (with photographic facsimile of 
the MS; the most beautiful of all editions, and also among the 
most valuable, giving parallel texts and testumonia at length, 
and a number of suggestive elucidations, ad from Jewish 
sources), [8873 J. Heron, Zhe Church of the Sub-Apostolie Age, 
ete , London, 1585; 1, Jacquier, Pana (with full bibliography), 
and J. M Minas, Rome, 1891; E. von Renesse, Giessen, 1807; 
U. Bure in ‘Karly Church Classics,’ [895 (S P.C.K., London), 
Funk, Patres A postuleer, 1., 1901. 

Latin Version.—At the close of 1900 appeared the full Latin 
teal of the Two Waus, ed Jojeph Schleeht, Friburgi Bnsgovim, 
sumptabus Herder, mew (a handy edition of 24 pp, the Greek 
and Latin standing side by side), and more fully, with photo- 
graphic reproduction of the Freisingen MS (now mm Munich), in 
Dre Apostellehre in der Laturyie der Kathol, Kirche, Freiburg, 
1901. Of the Latin vermon, Harnack has a preliminary esti- 
mate in Theol Latztg. 1900, 638-640, and Ladeuze in the Rene 
d@'ilistorre ecel seastique, vi. 97-103; while E Hennecke rests 
much on it in lis article in the ZN7W αὶ 58ff , on the Grund- 
schrift of the Indache and 1ts recensions. [The text of Two Was 
exists in two lines of transmission, viz Δ (known to Hermus) 
Lat. Did and Jate Egyptian witnesses; and A’=Barn and 
Alpost. Church Order. But this classification of texts 1s less 
hkely than that into ‘Synan’ and ‘ Kgyptian’ respects ely} 

Typical discussions — Harnack, Theol. Letztg 1884; kunk 
and Krawutzcky in Theol. Quart. (Tubmyen), 1881; Duchesne, 
Bulletin Critique, 1634; G. Bonet-Maury, La Doctrine des deuce 
apotres (Paris, dates 1t after 100); Ouspari, Luthersk (geskritt, 
Nos. 24, 26, Lightfoot at Church Conpress, 1884= EH apositor, 
1885, pp 6-10, οὐ S./gnateus, 1.730, Philipmans (1890), p 319, 
Massebienu, Revue de (Mast. des Religions, Sept.-Oct. 155} 
Zahn, Furschungen zur Gesch des NT Kanons, ui. 278 319; 
Holtzmann, ‘Die Did. u. thie Nebentormen’ in Jahrb. f prot 
Theol. 1885, pp. 164-106 (regards Did and Barn. as co-ordinate 
recensions of an earher Jeo Ways or Judeerm Petry), Langen 
in Sybel's Hust Zeitsch ssh, 193-214; Lechler, Das A post. τῷ 
Nachapust Zertalter, Lempg, 1855, pp 553-693 Wa ‘leld and 
Me@iifiert in Andover Reomew and Biblwtheca Sacra, 1885, 
1886; ©. Ε΄. Arnold in Ζ. f. Kirchenrecht, 1885; and Bratke 
in Jahrb f. prot Theol, 1886,—all contribute to a geneu- 
logical theory of the related documents and types of text. 
C. Taylor, The Teaching of the Tuetve Apostles, with Jllustra- 
trons from the Talmud, Oambridge, 1886 (epoch-making as 
regards the Jewish character of the 7we Ways), also in Lz 
positor and Journal of Philology, as cited in the text; A. 
Chiappelli, Studi di antica letterutura cristiana, Turin, 1887, 
pp. 21-148; Wohlenherg, Die Lehre... in threm Verhaltniss 


this was lost. sight of in the rays of ‘the glory’ about to be 
revealed. 

*In the Syiiac version this ws actually called ‘Third Book of 
Clement: Teaching of the Twelve A puostles,’ which may be 1ts 
original title. Possibly, too, the idea of the Syrian ‘Testa- 
ment (Aselyxn) of the Lord’ owes its name and some of Its 
contents to the Didache. 


zum NT Schrifttum, “rlangen, 1888; Harnack, Geach. der 
altchr. [nt. 1 86 92 (1503), u. (Chronologw, 1807) 458}, τὴ 
Herzog's PARES (1500)... 711-730, N. Biesenthal, Die urchristl, 


Kurehe . 2. much der Dod. (Progr ), Insterburg, 1893; P. Savi, 
Lg dottrina degli apostol, 1893; 4 Reville, Origines de 
?Episcopat, pp. 234-61, Paris, tot, L. Iselin, ‘Eine bisher 
unbekannte Version des ersten Teles der “ Apostellebre”’ 


(Texte τι. Unters. xitt. 1.), 1805, Ὁ. Moe, Die Apostellehre τι, 


der Dekalog im Unterricht der alten Kirche, Gutersloh, 18963 
C Holzhey, Die Abhangigheut der Sunischen Didaskalia von der 
Didache, Munchen, 1898; Funk, Kerehenseseh Abhandlungen, 
ii. 108-141, Paderborn, 1809 (on basis of eather articles in Theol 
Quartalschryt ; valuable); A. Ehrhard, op. eit. 1900, 37-88 (an 
admirable summary); ὦ. Hennecke, Le. {901; J. Schlecht, op. 
ctf. 1901 (good summary of results, esp as hearing on the Lat ); 
O. Bardenhewer, Geseh der Althirch Lit 1, (1909) 76-865 K. 
Kohler in Jewish Eneyclojardia, w 5851, London, 1908; P. 
Drews in NU Apokryphen, Tubingen, 1904, p18? ff 


J. VERNON BARTLET. 

DIATESSARON.— 

1. Author and Date. 
11. Title, Language, and later flistory. 
(a) Testimony of Greek writers. 
(0) Testimony of Syriac writers 
ni. Non-Syriac versiens of the Dintessaron 
(4) The Armenian version of St Ephraeni’s com- 
mentary on the Piatessaron 
(¥) Codex Fuldensis 
(0) The Aral version. 
iv. Relation of the [natessaron Lo the Old Syriac. 
Literature. 

i. AUTHOR AND DATE.— The Diatessaron, or 
Harmony of the four Gospels, was most probably 
compiled by Tatian, the disciple of Justin Martyr, 
towards the cud of the 2nd cent. A.p., not long 
after the year 172 οἱ 173, when Tatian returned 
from Rome to his native Jand of Mesopotamia, 
The scanty information thal we possess regarding 
the early history of the author of this famous work 
ix mainly derived from his no less celebrated Oratvo 
ad Urevos (Λόγος πρὸς “KAXqvas), ἃ work which 
was probably composed soon after his conversion 
to Christianity. Ue is deseribed by Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. in. $1), Epiphauims (J7e@r. 46. 
1), and Theodoret (Her. Fad, i. 20) as a Syrian ; and 
this statement as to lis nationality agrees with 
his own mention of the fact that he was born ‘in 
the land of the Assyrians’ (Oratzo, 42, γεννηθεὶς μὲν 
ἐν τῇ τῶν Δσσυρίων yy). We may infer from his own 
writings that he was ἃ iman of good birth and posi- 
tion, and, as such, not without the temptation to 
embark on a inilitary or political career; but his 
mind was early attracted to that pursuit of learn- 
ing to which he devoted the greater part of his 
life. He spent many years in visiting the various 
schools, and in studying the different tenets, of 
heathen philosophy, and finally settled down in 
Rome, where, presumably throug the inthuence 
of Justin, he embraced Christianity. Like the 
latter, le suffered persecution at the hands of 
Crescens ; but it seems probable that he remained 
in Kome asa teacher some years alter the maityr- 
dom of Justin, in A.b. 165, among his pupils being 
Ihodon of Asia Minor. [t was, no doubt, durmy 
this latter portion of his residence in Rome that 
Tatian developed that curious mixture of hetero- 
dox views with which his name is associated by 
later writers, and which, while causing him to be 
branded as ἃ heretic, also necessitated his departure 
from Rome. Thus he undoubtedly advocated, Lhe 
the Encratites, a rigid asceticism, condemning mar- 
riage and the use of wine and animal food ; he also 
followed Marcion in distinguishing the Demimge 
from the God of tlhe New Testament, while he held a 
Gnostic theory of wons similar to that of Valentinus; 
his denial of the salvability of Adam alone marks 
& more original departure from the orthodox teach- 
ing of the Church. In view of the statements as 
to Tatian’s heretical opinions made by Irenicus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Kusebius, ete., his 
heterodoxy can hardly be disputed ; yet it is notice- 
able that Eusebius is the first to definitely associate 
him with any heretical party (see below, § ii. a). 
The date of Tatian’s departure from Rome for the 
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Fast may be placed with tolerable certainty about. 
A.D. 172-173 * How long he survived after his 
return to Mesopotamia Is unknown; but it was 
there, probably at Edessa, that he composed for the 
Synan Church that Harmony of the four Gospcls 
whieh has rendered his name so famous, 

Before leaving the personal history of Tatian we 
nay note that no suspicion of heresy seems to have 
attached fo his name in the Syian Church —a 
fact which 1s most easily explicable on the sup- 
position that, amid the primitive conditions of his 
native Church, Tatian had neither the occasion nor 
the inclination to air those views which had pro- 
cured him so much disfavour at Rome. After his 
litter experiences in the latter city, it was only 
natural that he should turn his attention towards 
a new field of activity such as that afforded by the 
compilation of Ins Harmony, rather than to the 
dissemination of his peculiar views. The plan of 
reproducing the fourlold history of the Gospels in 
the form of one simple connected narrative was no 
doubt a hold one, but the underlying motive was 
probably the desire to present his less cultivated 
countrymnen with the story of the Gospel in a form 
which shoald at once preserve all that was essential 
in the nanatives of the four Evangelists, while 
omitting all that might seem calculated to perplex 
and confuse. 

ii, TITLF, LANGUAGE, AND LATER History.— 
The full title given by Tataan to lis Harmony οἱ 
the Gospels appears to have been ‘The Gospel of 
Jesus Chist by means of the four [Gospels ot 


Evangelists)’ (boa ΤΣ δα, 4...) , 


Qa το] 


ρα. Δ...3» — ᾿Σὐαγγέλιον ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ τὸ διὰ τεσ- 
σάρων), but the work was generally known and 
cited by the shorter title Deatessaron (ρα D> ; 


the forms opm 2.» and onmldbL» also oceur). 


In addition to this Greek title, however, the Π{ι- 
mony also received the genuine Syriac name /ean- 


gelion εἴα « Mihutlite ((DXsa809 at 0}, 


οἱ ‘Gospel of the Mixed. to distinguish it from 
the tourfold form of the Gospels, the Heangelion 


da - Mépharréshé (Lezato> « wo} or 


‘Gospel of the Separated (ones).’ , 

The Greek title has been used, among others, 
as an ageument i favour of the view that the 
Harmony was onseinally composed in that lan- 
guage ; but no stress can be laid on this fact, sinee 
Greek titles, and especially Greek teclinical terms, | 
were lurgely employed by Synae writers. More- 
over, the balance of evidence seems to support. the 
view that the Diatessaron was an original Syriac 
work, though no final opinion on the subject. can 
be expressed until we have determmed the question 
of its relation to the Old Syziae version (see below, 
§ iv.). There can, however, be no doubt that, 
whether originally composed in Greek or Syriac, 
the work was intended for nse in the Syriae 
Church, and was widely cuculated im a Syriac 
form αὖ an carly date, Further, there is no direct 
evidence of the existence of a Gieek original, and 
the scanty and indefinite nature of the mtotmation 
supplied by the Greek writers seems to show that 
the (Syriac) work was known to the Gicek Church 
by name only. 

(a) Greek writers.—The first: notice of the Dia- 
tessaron occurs in Kusebius (47£ 1v. 36), who states 


* Zahn, Forsehungen, i p. 282, 

tCf Xpovxor, 'Kxxayciacri2zy, Τετραευαγγελιον, ete Eaethyen 
objects that these were used also as titles in Greek, and, as such, 
were taken over into Syriac, while /vatessaron is a Greek mu u- 
eal terminus technicus, and does not occur elsewhere in Syriac 
ce SEE Pannen es Ῥ. 89; ef. Zahn, Forsch 1 pp 1041, 
͵ 


emer re .»....-.-.- 


that Tatian, whom he wronely describes as the 
former leader of the KEneratites, ‘eonmposed a sort 
of connexion and compilation, T know not how, of 


the Gospels, and called it the Diatessaron. This 
work is current in some quarters (with some per- 
sons) even to the present day.’* ‘The work is also 
buefly mentioned by Epiphanins ον, 46. 1), who 
says: ΚΤ Diatessaron Gospel is said to have been 
composed by him (‘Tatian). It is called by some 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ + Apart 
from these two writers no mention + is made of the 
Diatessaron by either Greek or Latin wiiters until 
the 6th cent. (see below, § in. 4); and the silence of 
such writers as Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Jerome, or Augustine is explienble only on the 
supposition that the work was exclusively a Syriac 
one, and, as such, unknown to the Greek Church. 

sefore passing on to the evidence afloided by 
Syriac wrilcrs, we may note two ae arising out 
of the above notices which tend to confirm the 
mupression made by the silence of the Greek 
Fathers. The first 1s the omission of the clause 
“1 know not how?’ (οὐκ οἵδ᾽ Srws) in the Syriac 
translation (4th cent.) of Eusebius’ //istory.§ The 
explanation of this fact given by Hell] is no 
doubt. correct, viz. that the translate: purposely 
suppressed (he clause as uiclevant, since Tatian’s 
work was well known both to himself and to his 
Syriac readers. Equally uteresting 18 the trans- 
lator’s insertion of the words ‘now this is the 
(Leangehon) da-Mihalte? (Gospel of the Mixed) 
after the word ‘Thatessaron,’ which shows that 
the Syriac title of the Harmony was already cur- 
rent in the dth century. The second pout 1s con- 
nected with the contuvion that existed, according 
to Epipbanius, in the minds of some with regiud 
to the Diatessaron and the Gospel according to the 
Webrews. As Zahn (forseh. 1. 25) has pointed ont, 
the confusion admits of a tolerably easy solution 
on the supposition that the Diatessaron was 8 
Syriac vot ἢ When the earistence of another 
Gospel, written im the same or a neatly allied 
dialect, among the half-heretieal Nazaieans, te. 
in almost (he same district, became known, it was 
not unnatural to suppose that the two were either 
closely allied or even identical. Such a mustake, 
however, could have arinen only amongst people 
who were either ignorant of Adamaic, or who 
possessed no knowledge of the works im question 
save at second hand. 

(b) Syriac writers -- Τὰ contiast to the compara- 
tive ignotsnee displayed on this subject by Greck 
authorities, the statements made by Sy rine writers 
concerning the Diatessaron, and the evidence of 
its use in the Syrian Church, we both clear 
und decisive. The earliest testimony is contained 
in the Doctrine of οἰ αι, a work which, in its 
present form, is variously dated by cities from 
the middle of the 3rd cent. (Zalin) to the begin- 
ning of the 5th cent. (von Dobschutz, Christus- 
bidder, p. 1558) But, though the form in which 
we now possess this text may not be earlier than 
A.D. 400, its contents are clearly based on very 
early tradition, and we may therefore safely follow 
Zahn (Forsch, i. 901.) in regarding it as a trust- 
worthy witness to the practice of the Edessene 
Chureh duting the 3rd century. The crucial passage 
states that ‘much people gathered together day by 
day, and came to the prayer of the (Divine) service 
and. to (the reading of) the Old ‘Testament and the 

“6 μέντοι γε τροτέρος αὐτῶν ἄρχηγος ὁ Tasievo” συνάφειάν τινα 
καὶ συναγωγὴν οὐκ οἷ δ' ὅτως τῶν εὐαγγελίων. συνθεις τὸ δια τεσσάρων 
πόῦτο Tpod Givi iLeoey, OK TAPS τισιν εἰσι Τί vu BpeT Os. 

4A perms δὲ 10 διῶ rare ρων εὐαγγέλιον ur’ αὐτοῦ γεγεννήσθαι ὅπερ 


κατα |, Jpesut τινὲς καλοῦσι 

{On the obscure scholion to Mt 278 contained in Cod. 72, 
see Zahn, Jourschungen, 1 260 

Sed Wright and M‘Lean, Cambridye, 1898, Ὁ, 243. 

W Die altsyrisehe Evangelienubersetzung und Tatuns Diates- 
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New, (namely) the Diatessaron, and believed in the 
resurrection of the dead.’* Of ἃ similar nature 1s 
the command given to his presbyters in Addai's 
parting speech : t ‘The Law and the Prophets and 
the Gospel, wherein ye read every day before the 
veople; and the Epistles of Pan] which Simon 
i cuhae sent us from the city of Rome; and the 
Acts of the T'welve Apostles, which Jolin the son 
of Zebedee sent us from Ephesus: these writings 
(or Scriptures) shall ye read in the churehes of 
Christ, and besides them nothing else shall ye 
read.’ These two passayves clearly show that ihe 
terms ‘THatessaion’ and ‘Gospel’ were inter change- 
able, and also that the version of the Syriac 
Gospels adopted by the Edessene Chureh for use 
in Divine service was that which had been com- 
posed by Tatian. Internal evidence, again, shows 
that Aphraates, the bishop of the convent of St. 
Matthew near Mosul, made use of the same 
version, though the Gospel quotations m= 1115 
Homilivs (written between 336 and 345 A.D.) are 
not taken exclusively from ‘Tatian’s work. The 
most striking proof, however, of the widespread 
use of the Diatessaron in the Syrinn Church 
during the 4th eent., and of the high repute in 
which 1t stood, is the fact that it forms the basis 
of the commentary on the Gospels written by the 
famous Ephraem Syrus (d. 873 Δ. τ see below, 
$i. a). It is noteworthy also that the Gospel 
quotations which are to be found in Ins genuine 
works appear to be also taken from the Harmeny.: 

The beginning of the 5th cent. forms a decisive 
ue in the lustory of the Syriac versions of the 

ew ‘Testament, inasmuch as it marks the intro- 
duction of a new version, which was destined to 
supersede al] its predecessors. It was during the 
episcopate οἵ Rabbula, Inshop of Edessa (A.D. 411- 
435), and under his direction that a revision of 
the existing Syriae translation of the NT was set 
on foot, with a view to brineine it more into 
conformity with the current Giceh text. Accord- 
ing to lis biography § (written soon after his 
death) Rabbila ‘ translated by the wisdom of God 
which was m him the New Testament from Greek 
into Syniac, because of its variations, exactly as it 
was.’ 1Ὸ quote Mr. Burkitt, ‘I¢ is only the 
hehief, the erroneous belief, that the Peshitta NT 
was proved to be older than Rabbila through the 
attestation piven to it by St. Ephiacm, whieh has 
hitherto prevented scholars from recognizing in 
these words a description of the making and 

mbhication of the Syriac Vulgate’ οἱ the Peshitta. 
But in o1der to establish the new revised version 
on ἣν firm basis if was necessary to suppress al) 
earlier tianslations. With a view, therefore, to 
seeuring this end, Rabbila commanded his priest» 
und deacons ‘to take care that m all the churches 
there should be an Mrangelion da-Aépharrésh , 
and that it should be read.” The object of this 
canon was cleaily to establish the now version at 
the expense of the Diatessaion.4 How successful 
it was is shown by the fact that henceforth the 
Peshitta reigned alone as the accepted ecclesiastical 
text, while the Diatessaron almost entirely dis- 
appeared, An interesting notice of the thorough- 
ness with which the crusade against Tatian’s 
Harmony was carried out has been preserved in 
the writings of Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus 
(A.D. 423-457). In his treatise on heresies (Tar. 

*ed Phillips, p. 36, 1. 167. 

t Philhps, p. 46, 1. Sf. 

tT Burkitt, Vexts and Stiudees, vol wip. 56 

§ Overbeek, δι Hphraem Syrt, Rabile, ete, opera selecta, 
aes eit. p. 57. 

Ἵ Overbech, op. eft. p 220) The term Bonangelion da- 
Mépharresh’ must here denote, not the Old Syvac version 
(which war also so called), but rather aus MS of the four 
Gospels, as opposed to the Krangetion da-Méhalléfe or Wia- 
tessaron 
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Fab, i, 20) he states that Tatian ‘composed the 
Gospel, which is called Diatessaron, cutting out 
all the genealogies and all such passages as show 
the Lord to have been born of the seed of David 
after the flesh. Now this work was used not 
only by those who belonged to Ins own sect, but 
also by those who follow the Apostolic doctrine, 
since they did not perceive the mischief of the 
composition, but used it im all simplicity on 
account of its brevity. And J myself found more 
than 200 such copies held in honem in the churches 
in ow. parts, and, having collected them all, 1 put 
them away, substituting the Gospels of the four 
Evanvelists,’ 

Nevertheless, the vigorous measures adopted by 
Rabbila and Theodoret faved to bung about the 
complete rejection of the Diatessaion. Vor, though 
Tatian’s Harmony appears to have been effeetu- 
ally excluded from publie worslop im the Syrian 
Church, the evidence of later writers shows that, 
the work was sill in existence as Jate as the 
Middle Ages. Hyelt * suggests very plausibly that 
either the growing antagonisin between the Mona: 
physites (or Jacobites) ond the Nestorians reacted 
on Church praxis, and caused the latter to retain 
the Gospels in the form to whieh they had been 
accustomed, or else that, for the same cause, the 


ecelesiastical reterms of Rabbula met with no 
acceptance among the Syrians of the East. This 


theory 1s certainly an attractive one, and explains 
many of the phenomena connected with the later 
history of the Diatessaron; but the evidence at 
our disposal, while amply proving that Tatian’s 
work was well known to and held in lugh esteem 
by the Nestorians down to the Hth cent., is 
seaicely suthcient. to justify his further conten- 
tion that it was retained by them in the services 
of the chureh till that perod. A more probable 
explanation of is continued existence 1s to be 
found 1p its connexion with the name of Ephraem. 
Ephraem’s commentary on the Diatessaron was 
not only, as we shall see later, translated into 
Armeniiun, but also exercised » marked influence 
on the works of later (Syriac) NT commentators 
—an eloquent proof of the esteem in which that 
writers work was held; and tt can hardly be 
doubted that its association with the name of 
the great Syriac Father contributed very largely 
fo the preservation of ‘Tatian’s work among the 
Syrians themselves. Some confirmation of this 
view is affurded by the way in which the later 
references to Tatian and his work, which are not 
confined to Nestoiian writers but imelude several 
Jacobite authors, are closely connected with St. 
Kphracny’s commentary. 

OF the later Syriac writers who either refer to 
or quote from the Diatessaron (or Epliaen’s com- 
mentary upon it), the fist and most unportant is 
Ishodad of Mery, the Nestorian bishop of Maditha 
(or Hedhatta), who flourished about A.p. 850. Tn 
his commentary on the NT we find the following 
statement in the Prologue to St. Mark . * Matthew 
and John belonged to the Twelve, but Mark and 
Luke to the Seventy ; but Tatianus the disciple of 
Justin, the philosopher and marty1, made a selee- 
tion from the four Evangelists and combined (or 


mixed ch N55) and put together a Gospel and 
called it (the) Diatessaron, that 3s ‘of the Mixed” 
(da-Méhallété); and concerning the divinity of 
Christ he did not write. And ou this (Gospel) 


* Op, cit. p 29. 

¢ For a full discussion of Ins commentary on the NT ax con- 
tained in the Cambridge Ms, Add 1973, and ΟἹ the passages 
bearmg on Ephraem's commentary and the Diatessaron, see 1. 
Llarns, Mraqinents of the Commentary of Lpladem Syrus upon 
the Diatessaron, London, 1895, p T0f Attention was. first 
ealled to the importance of [shodads work in this conneaion 
by the American scholais, Dio Hall and Professor Gottheil, 
Journal of Biblical Literature, vols. x1 and xu. 
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Mar Ephraem commented.’ Hyelt (op. cit. p. 30 f.) 
argues with some force that the position of Tatian 
immediately after the four Evangelists, and the 
manner in which he is mentioned, secm to show 
that Isho'dad regarded his testimony as of equal 
value with that of the Evangelists; and this 1π|- 
pression is confirmed by an examination of those 
passages in his commentary in which the Diates- 
saron is definitely cited, vizn Mt 12 3% st vit 
Ac1*, It is noteworthy that Ishodad avoids the 
error into which so many of his snecessors hiave 
fallen, and draws a clear distinction between the 
Diatessaron of Tatian and that of Aminonius. 
Thus, in discussing the words ‘as it is written in 
the prophet Isaiah’ (Mk 15), he says,* ‘ other» 
(say): an the book of the Diatessaron whieh was 
composed in Alexandrina, he (Mark) says ‘fin the 
Prop ets” instead of ‘as it is written in Tsaiah.”?’ 

The Jacobite bishop Moses bar-Kepha (d. AD. 
903), whe was alinost a contemporary of Ishodad, 
also wrote a commentary on the NT in whieh 
there are clear traces of acquaintance with Eph- 
raem’s commentary, and apparently with an even 
earlier work (Hanus, pp. 10, 78, 24, 85). Ue 
furthe: makes direct mention of the Diatessaron 
in two prssages mo which he is discussing the 
canons of uschius. The whole passage runs as 
follows: ‘Which shows who collected the four 
books of the Evangelists and set them in order in 
one book. And some people, indeed, say that 
Eusebius of Cursarea, when he saw that Julianus 
(sic! for Ammonius) of Alevandiia made the 
Gospel of the Diatessaron, ce. ‘by means of 
Four,” and changed the sequence of things [Hyelt: 
of the verses] in the Gospels, and that Tatian also 
the Grech, the heretac leadei, made a Gospel which 
is called ‘Tasaron (sec ἢ, and he too changed the 
sequence of things; he, Eusebius, took care and 
collected (he four beeks of the four Evangelists 
and set. them in oder and placed them im one 
hook, und preserved the body of their compositions 
[Hjelt. the mteguity of the text of the narratives 
of the Evangelists] as it was without taking any- 
thing from them or addmy anyvihing to them, and 
made certain Canons on account of their harmony 
one With another’+ Uere we see that Bar-Kepha 
distinguishes the two Diatessiuons, though appa- 
rently he only knew Tatian’> work through the 
medium of Τρ τοι ἡ commentary. The absence 
of any dnect quotations tiom the Diatessaron as 
well as the epithets wiich he applies to Tatian 
may be due, as Hjelt sues: ts, to strong anti- 
Nestovian feeling. 

The two lesicographers Isho bar- Ali (ἃ. 873) and 
Bar-Bahlul (who flourished about. the middle of the 
10th cent.) both reter to the Diatessaron. The 
former defines the word ‘ Diatessaron’ (for which 
he gives a νηΐ, Diagutrun) as ‘the Gospel of 
the Diatessaron, which Tatian made, the Mixed,’ 
and adds that the author omitted both the human 
and the Divine gencalogies of ony Lod, and is on 
this account accursed, namely, 'Tatian: the latter 
statement is, however, not found in all MSS, and 
may be regarded as ἃ later gloss. In Bar-Bahlui’s 
lexicon the Diatessaion is defined ([jelt, p. 48) as 
‘the collective Gospel which (was composed) from 
the four Evangelists’: to this is added, ‘This was 
composed in Alexandria, which the bishop Tatianus 
has written.” The latier sentence is, lhowever, 
wanting in other MSS, and hy its very form 
betrays its secondary character. It 1s interesting 
to find that Bar-Bahlul quotes the Diatessaron hy 
its Syriac name Evangelion da-Mehullété, while he 

* We have here followed the text of the Berhn MS as σιν οι by 
Wyclt(p. 80 note). For the text of the Cambridge Ms, which 
seems Jess original, see 11}}18 (p. 15); the latter τ01ι15 the 
Ton *(as) 1t is written in Isaiah’ to Tatian’s ready at 

t Hacris, op cit. p. 2}. 


cites the reading ‘ Jesus Barabbas’ (Mt 9717), which 
ix found in the Sinaitic palimpsest, as occurring in 
the Lvangelion da-M Sohanriehe. 

The evidence of our next witness, Jacob bar- 
Salibi, the Jacubite bishop of Amida (ἃ. 1171 A.D.) is 
largely bused upon that of his predecessors. Thus 
in lis N'T Commentary he reproduces with but 
slight variations the statement of Ishodad in con- 
nexion with the openme verses of St. Mark. He 
omits, however, the sentence ‘and concerning the 
divinity of Christ he has not written,’ but adds the 
remark ‘now the commencement of the same was: 
In the becinning was the Word.’ In like manner 
he follows Bar-Kepha in his statement concerning 
Eusebius and jis canons (sec above), though in 
another passage in Ins prologue to the Gospels 
(Haris, p. 28) he makes the extraordinary state- 
ment that Tatian and Anmonius were unable to 
bring the Go: pel accounts of the Resurrection into 
harmony, and therefore desisted from the attempt.* 
Probably Zalm 4 is wight in supposme that Bar- 
Salibi has here contused Ammonius with Eusebius, 
and has assigned to the latter the role of Ehas of 
Salamia (of whom he speaks elsewhere): for the 
fact that the canons of Eusebius stopped at, Mk 16° 
was apparently treated by him as escluding the 
narrative of the Resurrection, while he ascribes 
the correction of this supposed error to Ensebius 
instead of to Elias. In any ease it seems tolcrably 
certain that Bar-Salibi can hardly be treated as an 
independent. witness to the existence of the Diates- 
saion, even though we seject the statement. with 
regard to the Diatessaron Which ogeurs in lis com- 
mentary ab Mk 1.3 

The statements of Bar-Webieus (d. 1286 A.D.) 
in like manner appear to be mamly borrowed trom 
the works of eather writers, especially δ Δ ἢ], 
He follows the Jatter im reproducing Ishodad’s 
notice coneerning Putian with the same oniission 
and insertion, but. by a stranve misunderstanding 
of his author apphes the langunge of Eusebius with 
resard to the Diatessaron of Anunonius to Tatian’s 
work. 

νοι at the end of the 13th cent. we still find 
strikhine evidence of the continued existence of the 
Diatessaron. The NT commentary of the cele- 
brated ‘Abd-isho (Ebedjesu) bar-Berika (d. 1318), 
metropolitan of Nisibis and Armenia, lias not been 
preserved, but. in the preface to his Nomoranon § 
he desersbes Tatian’s Tarmony as the example of 
completeness and trustworthiness which he bas 
endeavoured to imitate. The description is as 
follows: ‘ Tatian the philosopher having compre- 
hended the meaning of the woids of the Mvan- 
gelists and grasped the plan of their Divine 
narrative, composed one adinirable Gospel out of 
(the Four, This is what he called the Diatessaron, 
in which he preserved with all care the accurate 
order of the sayings and deeds of the Saviour with- 
ont having added a single word of hisown.’ From 
this notice it secs eleat that. ‘Abd-isho was well 
aequainted with the Diatessaron and its contents, 
even though he elsewhere || confuses its author with 
Ammonius. The evidence of these later Syriac 


* The passaye runs as follows: ‘Euschius of Casarca took 
parma to compose the canons of the Gospel —and this, indeed, is 
known fiom lus letter to Oarpianus—and poimted out by their 
means the agreement of the vangelists. Ammonius and 
"δα. had written a Gospel, the Diatcssaron, 1.6. of the Four, 
as we have said above, and when they came to the history of 
the resurrection, and saw that it vanied, they gave up their 
works But Eusebius took paing to make these canons and to 
point out in the same the agrecemcnt of the Evangelista’ (Hyelt, 
p. 43) 

ἡ Theol. Litthl. 1806. 

t ‘Others (aay): in the book of the Diatessaron, which was 
com) osed in Alexandria, winch the Inshop Tatianus has 
ἘΠΕ ΘΙ, i.e. the same gloss that appears in the leaicon of Bar 
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§ Mai, Seript. Vet. Nova Cold x. 191. 

J Assen, Bibl. Or. ii. 12. 
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writers, at least from the 12th cent. onwards, is no 
doubt sumewhat discounted by the fact that they 
appear to have mainly derived their information 
from the works of their predecessors; but the 
secundary natuie of their evidence is more than 
outweighed by the additional testimony furnished 
by the tollowing translations of the Diatessaron. 

iii, NON-SYRIAC VERSIONS OF THK DIATES- 
SARON.—The above sketch of the history of the 
Diatessaron proves beyond question: (1) That this 
form of the Gospels was very widely, if not ex- 
clusively, used in the Syrian Chureh during the 3rd 
and 4th cents. ; and (2) that the work continued to 
he hnown and read by Syriac writers down to the 
beginning of the 14th century. But the evidence 
of the existence and influence of Tatian’s Harmony 
is, as we have pointed out, not confined to the 
quotations and relerences of Syriac commentators ; 
for though the Syriac Diatessaron has unforta- 
nately not been preserved tous, yet we possess both 
Latin and Arabie translations of ‘Tatian’s work, 
together with an Armenian version of St. Ephraem’s 
commentary upon it. ‘These versions in themselves 
furnish incontiovertible proof of the great esteem 
in which the Harmony was held, and in that respect 
form ἃ most insportant addition to the evidence set 
forth above ; but their cluef value lies in the fact. 
that by their means we are enabled to obtain some 
conception, not only of the order and arrangement 
of Tatian’s work but also of its actual text. 

() The Armenian version of St. Ephraems com- 
mentary on the Diatessaron.-—lt has been already 
sugeested that St. Kphraem’s commentary on the 
Diatessaron contributed in no slight measure to 
the preservation of the latter work. For the 
honour and esteem in which that writer and his 
works were held by the Syrian Church naturally 
extended to his Gospel commentary, aud eusured 
Lhe survival of ‘Patian’s work at least in that form. 
We uinty even go further, and assume that the 
example set by so prominent a writer as Ephracm 
exercised a considerable influence on his successors, 
who were thus led to study—and so to preserve - 
a work which otherwise seemed destined to dis- 
appear. But, whatever its influence in the past, 
it is undoubtedly true that in modern times the 
publication of a Latin translation of the Armeman 
version of this commentary has been the means of 
once mole arousing the interest of scholars in the 
Diatessaron, and of resening it from that oblivion 
to which it had been so Jong assigned ‘The Ar- 
menian version of the commentary fist appeared 
in the edition of St. Ephraem’s works issued in 
four volumes by the Mechitarist Fathers of St. 
Lazziuo in 1836. A Latin tianslation of the com- 
mentary was prepared by J. Bb. Aucher, one of the 
editors, as carly as 154], but was not published. 
The work was finally made accessible to scholars 
by Prof. Moesinger, who in 1876 published Auchet’s 
translation, which he had revised and corrected b 
the aid of another MS, under the title: Evangel ti 
Concordantis Expositio facta a Sancto dephraemo 
Doctore Syro. Both the MSS on which this trans- 
lation is based date from the year 1195, but the 
version itself is assigned to the 5th cent. (Moesinger, 

. xi) That the Armenian version was made 

rom the Syriac commentary of St. Ephraem seems 
to be fully established,* and we are therefore 
Justified in treating the work as genuine. 

Among the first to recognize the gicat impoit- 
ance of Moesinger’s translation was Piofessor Zahn, 
to whom, indeed, all NT scholars are largely in- 
debted for a knowledge, not only of a considerable 
part of the Diatessaion itself but also of a large 
number of facts bearing on ils Justory and char- 

* Zahn, Forsch i. 46f.; J. Hamlyn Hull, 4 Dssertatron on the 


si ocpel Commentary of δ. Kphraem the Syrian, idinburgh, 
1806. 
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acter. ‘Those portions of the text which the author 
was able to restore with the aid of the new trans- 
lation (and also of the //omilues of Aplraates) were 
incorporated in the first volume of his Forschungen 
cur Geschwhte des neutestumentlichen Kanons und 
der altkirchlichen Literatur {Kxlangen, 1881). In 
this work Zahn further vave a full and complete 
account of all that was then known of the Diates- 
saron and its author, and, to a large extent, solved 
the many complicated and ditheult questions which 
are connected with its oripin und listery. The 
main interest of the volume, however, centres in 
his brilhant restoration of the text, and im the 
evidence which he has adduced in support of his 
reconstruction. We therefore append a lief de- 
scription of the methods employed py Zam in 
recovering the lost text. 

The task of reproducing the order and wuane- 
ment of the Diatessaron, as Zalin discovered, was 
materially lightened by the character and form of 
Kphraem’s commentary. For the latter consists of 
a series of lectures or discourses, Which are Lu gely 
homiletic both in form and substance, wud appear 
to have been delivered orally. Moreover, each 
discourse was apparently preceded by the reading 
of the Gospel section which formed the πα] οι, of 
discussion ; and though, unfortunately, the teat of 
the section was not included in the commentary, 
the discourse itself aflords sulhieient evidence for 
identifying the passage of Secrpture thus com- 
mented on. In reconstructing the teat itself 
Zahn had to fall back upon the Gospel quotations 
contained in the commentary as tianslated by 
Moesinger,* and in the ZZomedves of Aplraates. | 

The Gospel quotations that. ogcur in the Latin 
trauslation of EKphraem’s commentary natnially 
form the basis of the text. Those quotations, ἢ 
however, wlaich occur —chielly by way of ilustra- 
tion—out of their contest, 2c. 1n other discourses 
than the one to which they belong, are mserted 
in square brackets, as also the quotations from 
Apliaates, the latter beine given, for the sake ot 
clearness, in German instead of Latin. Further, 
all quotations, whether in| Kphiaem’s commentary 
or m the Lfomelees of Aphraates, which aie not 
given literally, but. freely reproduced, are printed 
in αὐ τ type ; and, lastly, all Zahn’s own winiions: 
c.g. references, etc., are cnelosed in round brackets. 
In the voluminous notes appended to each section 
Zahn has compared the Curetonian and Peshitta 
versions, and, in many cases, also the Harklean ; 
while in the more important passages reference Is 
made to the Greek MSS (8, B and VD) and to the 
Itala MASS, 

It iy no slight tribute to the shill and ingenuity 
of Zahn to say that he has by these means succeeded 
in 1estormg not only the broad general features 
of the Diatessaron, but also, to a relatively large 
extent, its actual text. ‘The former we are able to 
control by means of the Latin (Codex Fuldensts) 
and Arabic translations of the Diatessaron, which 
confirm in the most striking manner the acenacy 
of Zahn’s deductions; but these versions, unfortu- 
nately (see below) afford but little assistance in 
restoring the actual text. 

Knough, however, of the original Diatessaron 

* A more accurate English translation from the Armenian 
MSS by Canon Armitage Robinson i given in Appondin τ to 
Dr. Hamlyn Hill's The Earliest Lite of Christ ever compiled 
Jrom the Hour Gospels, being the Diatessaron of Tatun, ete; 
and in the same writer's Dissertation, p Tht. 

1 CE Baetheen, Hvangehenfragim ute, p ott, who points 
out that, though Aphrautes knew and used the Diatessaron, 
his Goepe! quotations are not taken exclusively from that 
work. 

{The doubt expressed by Zahn as to whether these quotations 
were taken trom the Diatessaron or from the Peshijta has now 
been dispelled once and for all Since the pubheation of Mr. 
Burkitt's work on Α΄. Ephraen's Quotations Jrom the Gospel, st 
moy be regarded as certain that Ephiacm did not use the 
Peshitta. 
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has in this way been restored to enable us to make 
out both the object of the author and the methods 
which he followed. Tt is clear that the object of 
the Harmony was not to detract from, or impair, 
the authority of the four canonical Gospels, which 
undoubtedly form the basis of Tatian’s work, but 
rather tu put together a single connected account 
of the life of our Lord, which should contain all 
that was essential in the narratives of the Gospels. 
Τὸ was thus a popular rather than a learned work, 
and was designed to obviate those difliculties to 
which the fourfold form of the Gospels was only 
too apt to give rise. But, though the author was 
fully convinced of the genuineness of his sources, 
he did not adopt, as Zahn puts it, a ‘superstitious 
attitude’ towards them. He rightly perceived 
that divergent accounts did not necessarily imply 
more than a single ocenrrencejof the same meident, 
and acted accondingly; while in eases of actual 
discrepancy or contradiction he boldly followed 
one authority to the exclusion of the others. Thus 
he followed St. Mark's (10%) narrative of (he healing 
of one blind man after leaving Jericho, m prefer- 
ence to that of St. Matthew (20 ™), who speaks of 
teo blind men, and to that of St. Luke (18"), who 
ae the miracle before the entry into Jericho, 

n this respect he appears to treat all four Evan- 
gelists as of equal authority ; but, in the main, his 
scheme of our Lord’s public ministry, which eax- 
tends over thice Passovers,* is based on the Fourth 
Gospel. In detail, however, the latter is treated 
with the same freedom as the Synoptists. Thus 
the purifeation of the temple (Jn 2'**) and the 
discourse with Nicodemus (3'“!) are transferred to 
the Feast of the Dedication at Jerusalem in the 
last winter of our μοι (Ἢ Dfe. The following ex- 
ample will perhaps give a better ilustration, not 
only of the oldies with which 'Tation treated his 
sources, but. also of the keen insight and judgement 
displayed by Zahn in tracing out and determining 
the principles which appear to have guided him : 
We find in the Harmony that Jn G6! (§ 34. Feeding 
of the 5000 just: before the seeond Passover) pre- 
eedes dn 4*# (δ 38. Discourse with the wom of 
Samaria) and Jn 5 (ἃ 40, Visit to Jerusalem and 
cure at the Pool of Bethesda), the two latter being 
separated by § 39 (the healing of the Ieper, Mt ΒΞ Ὶ, 
Mk 1-8, Lk 5), Bat § 88 (Jn 446), which forms 
part of a joumney from Judica to Samaria, secms 
to be inconsistent with the precedime sections 
(14-37), which (wath the exception of § 25) desertbe 
the Galilean ministry. A further ditheulty is pre- 
sented by the isolated position of £39, wluch is the 
only incident belonging to the Galilean ministry 
Which, presumably, stands in its proper position 
between the journey to Galilee (Jn 48) and the 
visit to Jerusidem (5!). The corect explanation is, 
no doubt, (hat offered by Zahn, who pomts out that 
Tatian has reversed the onde of St. John, and 
assivned the two days’ sojoumn at Samaria (Jn 44-4, 
§ 38) to n journey from Gallee to Jerusalem. 
Tatian’s procedure is bold, but it} involves no 
alteration of Jn 444°, since these verses include 
nothing which requires that Che sojourn in Samaria 
should form part of a journey fiom Judiwa to 
Galilee. ‘The remaining verses of ch. 4, it 1s true, 
clearly point to such a joumney, but they form no 
part of § 38. For νν. 18 had alleady been given in 
§ 13; of vv." ‘Tatian had only utihzed v4 in 
ἃ 32, while it is doubtful if v.8 ever formed part of 
the Harmony : according to Zalin, vv." also were 
omitted by Tatian, their place being taken by 
§39.¢ It naturally follows from this alteration of 


*Of. τς σ᾽. According to the Arabi version, no account of 
fhe first Passover is given by Tataan, this, however, does not 
affect. the length of our Lord’s nunistry. 

1 These verses, however, occur both in the Latin and the 
Arabic translations, though in different contexts, 
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Tatian that tle scene of § 39 is transferred from 
Galilee to Judwa. This second change, however, 
is certainly an improvement from the point of view 
of the history, for Mt 84, Mk 14, Lk δ" ages 
to presuppose easy access to the temple and its 
puestly nitual, The complete chronological scheme 
underlying the Jiatessaron, which has thus been 
restored, is as follows :— 


Scctions 
1. The Logos, Incarnation and Childhood 
of our Lord. Ε : : : : 1-7 
2, The first Manifestation . ‘ : ,. 8-12 
3. The beginning of His public ministry. 
First Passover (Jn 2!) ἱ : ; 13 
4. Jesusin Galilee. : ’ : . 14-37 
δ. Journey thiough Samaria. Second 
Passover (Jn 5) . ᾿ ᾿ ; . 98-0 
0. Sojourn in Galilee . : : : . 41-Ὁ} 
7. Visit to Jerusalem, Feast. of ‘Taber- 
nacles (Jn 75). : : ; , 52 
$. Journey to (Perea or) Galilee and bach 43.48 
9, least of the Dedication in Jemsalem 50-71 
10. Raising of Lazarus. Sojourn in Eph- 
rami and return to Bethany. . 72, 73 
11. Fiom the Thiumphal Entry to the In- 
stitution of the Lord's Supper 74.89 


12. Passion, Resurrectaon, and Ascension . {0-100 


(b) Codea, Fuldensis.—That the Latin Harmony 
of the Gospels discovered by Victor, bishop οὗ 
Capua, about the year A.D. 515, and ascribed by 
him, on the authority of the statements contained 
in Eusebius (///2 iv. 36), to ‘Patian* does actually 
represent the Diatessa ou, ney now be regarded as 
proved. ΕΑ compatison of the two documents 
clearly demonstrates that. they are closely allied, 
and that, at least as reeards the order, they are, 
with few exceptions, in remarkable agreement. 
This agreement, unfortunately, does not extend 
to the text, for the copy of the Latin Harmony 
which Vietor inserted (in place of the four Gospels) 
at the head of Ins edition of the New ‘Testament 
is not so much a translation, whether of the 
original Sytiace or of an intermediate Greek 
version, as a transterence of the lanenace of the 
ΟΥ̓] test ante the language of the Latin 
Gospels as revised by Jerome [ἢ ether words, the 
form exlolited by the Latin THisztmony ot the 
Codex Fuldensis is that of the Diatessaron, the 
text is that of the Vuleate We cannot, however, 
follow Hemphill? in attiabuting the form of the 
Latin text te Victor οὐ to the seribe working 
under his direction, Such a supposition is incon- 
sistent with Victor’s own intioductory remarks,§ 
which convey no lint of such: τὸ huboro0us task, and 
is dnectl, exeluded by an examination of the 
deseniptive capitulation prefixed to the Harmony. 
For though the latter fhequently disagices wath 
the enumeration of the chapters as piven in the 
teat, and was clearly, therelote, composed before 
the Harmony had assumed its present form, 1t has 
heen preserved unchanged by the copyist. The fol- 
lowing instances of this disavreement, taken from 
the commencement of the Harmony, are the more 
interesting as they serve in a Jarge measure to ΟΧ- 

ἃ ΕἸ hostoria quoque cjus comperi, quod Tatianus, vir eru- 
ditissimus οὐ orator ilins tempos clarus, unum ex quatnor 
compaginavent evangchium cur “ἀν diapente cotmpos au! 
(Coder Fuldensis, ed ὦ Ranke, 1868, po 1f ). The orig of the 
culious title ‘Diapente’ (ase ~evre) for SDnatessaron” has long 
perplexed the nunds of scholars Its not found either in the 
onginal Greek of Eusebius or im the Latin (of Kufinus) and 
Syniae translations of that work. Further, if 18 eapressly 
¢\eluded by Victor's statement that the Harmony was compiled 
trom the four Gospels (the numeral ys also inserted in the trans- 
lation of Rufinus), Zahn (/orsed, ας 21} as probably nght in 
regard.ng it aga ldapsus cadame either of Victor or of his seribe. 

tH, Wace, #apositor, 1881, 2, p. 128f.; Zahn, Jorsch, i, 
pp. 1 5, 2087 

1 Lhe Diatessaron of Tatran, p, xx1v. 

§ Of. Zahn, J’orsch. i. p. Uf. 
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plain the opposition with which Victor's identilica- 
tion of the Harmony was for so long recetved. 
The table of chapters commences: Piaefatio I, Jn 
principio verbum, deus apud deum, per quem facta 
sunt omnia. From this heading we see that the 
Harmony commenced with Jn 1-5, and that Lh 
14, which now precedes it in the Harmony, 
formed no part of the original work. In the same 
way we can explain the presence of the genealogies 
of the Lord, which, as we know, were omitted In 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. The capitulation runs: V. de 
generationem (sic!) vel natiritate Christi. Tere 
the word generatio is clearly identieal with na- 
funtas, and does not refer to the genealogies (Mt 
P16) Lk 88-34, NG. 1117) but. to Mt 18 (Christe cutem 
qeneratio sie erat), which is given in the Codex at 
the beginning of ch. 5. Thus we see that the 
Latin Harmony originally commenced with Jn 1}, 
and did not contain the genealocies, the omission 
of which is so characteristic of Tatian’s work. 

The climination of these later additions to the 
Latin Harmony undoubtedly removes two of the 
strongest objections that were urged against 
the identification of Vietor’s discovery with the 
Diatessaron. There still remains, however, the 
question of the language, since, in the opinion of 
many scholars, the Latin transletign can have 
been made only through the medium of a Greek 
version, whether that of the original Diatessaron ΟἹ 
of a translation made from thesyitac. But the evi- 
dence which we have examined affords no support, 
or rather is entirely opposed, to the theory of an 
onginal Greek Diatessaron, while the researches 
of Zahn (forseh. i. 3114.) have shown conclusively 
that the supposed need of a Greek intenmediary 
translation lacks historical support. Thus a con- 
temporary οἵ Vietor, the Afiican Junilius, who 
was Questor sacri pafatu at Constantinople about 
A.D. 645 552, made a Latin translation (Jastefuta 
reqularia divine legis) of an introduction to the 
i a composed by the Synan Nestorian 
Vaud, a pupil and teacher of the school of Nisibis, 
and sentat to Primasius, bishop of Adrumetum.* 
Mven at oan earher date Cassiodotus and the 
Roman bishop Agapctus (d. 4386 AD.) conceived 
the idea of founding a theological school at Rome 
on the model of those at Nisibis and Alexandria, 
Still more important is the testimony of Gen- 
nadius of Massulia, whe wrote a continuation of 
Jerome's de ἐπὶ ἐμοί για, Un the first chapter 
of this work (written about A.D. 495) he discusses 
absome leneth the Momeees of Apliuraates, whom 
he identilied with Jacob of Nisibm, and explains 
Jerome's sence with regard to this writer on the 
vround that Ins works liad not been translated ; 
for the works of the few Syriac writers which are 
included in Jerome's category were, by his own 
testimony, known to him only throueh Greek trins- 
lations. Gennadius mentions further a Syriac 
Chronicle of Jacob ot Nisibis, the writings of two 
of Ephiaem’s pupils, and also those of Tsaac of 
Antioch. ft would seein, theretore, that the ignor- 
ance of Synac, which prevailed among Western 
writers at the time of Jerome, had largely dis- 
appeared durmeg the interval between the date of 
the latter and that of Vietor of Capua. Probably, 
as Zahn suggests, this change was chiefly brought 
bout by the Syriac monks who settled in Sinai, 
Palestine, Myypt, and Constantinople, and there 
came into contact with Western scholars. Hence 
it is by no means improbable that some Latm 
scholar in the 5th or at the beginning of the 6th 
cent. should bave compiled that’ Latin form of 
the Syriac Jiatessaron which has been preserved 
to us Jn the Codex Fuldensis. 

It is obvious from what has been said above that 
the Codes Fuldensis can add nothing to our know- 

* Kihn, 7icudur von Mopsuestia und Jumlius Afruanus. 
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ledge of the text of the Diatessaron. Tt is, how- 
ever, an impoitant witness to the peneral structure 
and arlangement of its Syriae original, though 
even in that respect it seems to have suffered from 
revision, Its chief value for our purpose consists, 
as we shall see, in the fact that it supplies us with 
the means of controlling the far more trustworthy 
evidence of the Aiabie version, 

(ce) The Arahe Version,—-Vlis version was first 
published by A. Ciasca, one of the enild of seriptors 
at the Vatican Library, under the title: ‘The Diates- 
saiunwheh Jatian compiled from the Four Gospels 
(in Arabic), sew Tatiene Krangeliorum Harmonia 
Arabie, Nene prin ce dupler eatue edidit 
οὐ translatione Latina, donamt Pos ugust Nuys 
Ciasea, ete., Rone, 1888.2) Of the two MSS whieh 
form the basis of this edition, one (Cod. Vat. Arab. 
xiv.) had been bronght from the Kast ly Joseph 
Assemani as early as A.D. 1719, and had been 
definitely described by its discoverer as ‘'Tatiani 
Thiatessaron seu quatuor Evangelia in unui tre- 
dacta’ (bl, Or. 3. 610). A statement to the 
sane efleet. contained in the colophon* was also 
quoted by Stephen Assemani ; nevertheless the MS 
was left’ unnoticed, except by Zahn, until the 
publication of Ciasea’s Le Tatiani Dietessaron 
Arabica Versione { in 1888. In this essay Cinsea 
gave a full deseription of the MS which, like 
Assemuim, he assigned to the 12th century. He 
Γαι πον defended the statement of the eolophon, 
despite the fact that. the Arabic Harmony com- 
meneed with Mk 11 (instead of Jn 1!), and con- 
tamed the penenlocies according to Matthew and 
Luke. His conjecture that these additions were a 
later inter polation was substantially confirmed by 
a compuison with the second MS, which shortly 
afterwards came into his hands. This MS was 
presented to the Museo Borgiano in 1886 by the 
Copt, Galim dos Gali, It 1s probably to be assigned 
to the Ith centmy. It displays a less correct 
orthography than the Vatican MS, but presents 
the text in a more oliginal form. Both the intro- 
duetory notice and the colophon describe the work 
as the Diatessaron. It clearly begins with Jn 1", 
Mh 11 fotming a sort of title, while the gene- 
wlogies are not. included in the text, but have been 
inserted before the colophon, For his Arabic teat 
Ciasca has mostly followed the Vatican MS, but 
there are a number of passages in which he has 
adopted the readings of the later MS; (he variants 
are in every case added in the footnotes. The 
usefulness of the Latin translation is a good deal 
impabed by Cilasca’s attempt to adapt it to the 
style and character of the Clementine Vulgate ; 
apart from thin fact, it also contains too many 
inaccuracies to be of much eritical value. This 
translation has been followed by Dr. Hemphill in 
his Enghsh edition of the Diatessaron (1888), and 
forms the basis of another English translation, 
wich has been compared throughout with the 
original Arabic, siabtichied by Dr. Hamlyn Hill 
in Lhe harlest Life of Christ. A more literal 
and entirely independent English rendering of the 
Arabic has also been published by the Rev. Hope 
W. Hoge.t 

An interesting statement as to the origin of the 
Arabic translation has been preserved both in the 
introductory notice and in the colophon§ of the 


**In fine fol. 123 hac a hbraris adnotata reperies Eaphieit 
auxiho Der Sacrosanctum Evangelitim quod ex quatuor byan- 
gins colleit Tatianus, quodque Diatessaron vulgo dicitur. Et 
fans Deo’ (Mai, Serupt. Vet Nova Colt. αν. 2. 14) 

t Pitra, Analecta Sacra, wv. 485-457. 

t Ante-Nicene Christan Library: Additional Volume, 1897, 

ὁ These are piven im full by Hyelt, ep ef. p. 630 , Logether 
with a discussion of the chiheulties presented at the commence. 
ment Οὗ the Harmony by the various readines of the two MSS, 
ijelt adopts the view (ci. Zahn, (fesch, 505) that the material 
common to both MSS ts probably the rcmains of an original 
title which perhaps ran as follows. ‘The Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
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Borgian MS, according to which it was made by 
the ‘eacellent and learned priest’ Abu] Faiaj 
‘Abdullah abn at-Tayyib. The colophon add» 
further that the Syriac exemplar was written by 
‘Isa (MS wrongly Gubasi) ibn Ali al-Mutatabbib, 
the pupil of Honain ibn-Tshak. By means of these 
notices, the correctness of which we have no reason 
to doubt, we are able to fix the date both of the 
Aiabic translation and of its Syriac orgimal. 
Ibn at-Tayyib was a well-known writer of the 
llth cent. (d. 1043), who commented on the 
writings of Aristotle, Galen, and Hippocrates, 
translated the Gospels of SS. Matthew and Jolin 
from Syriac into Arabic, and also wrote an Arabic 
commentary on the Gospels. The seribe who was 
responsible for the Syriac exemplar is most prob- 
ably none othe: than the famous lexicographer 
Jesus bar- Ali (hee above, § ii. ὁ), who flourished in 
the latter half of the 9th cent. (lus teacher Honam 
died in A.D. 873). Thus the date of the Syriac 
MS used by the translator of the Borgian MS is 
the latter halt of the 9th cent., and that of the 
Axahic translation itself the fust half of the 11th 
century. 

It is disappointing to find that, though the 
Arabic reas Sra has preserved the outwiad 
form and characteristics of Tatiun’s Harmony, 
and in that respect is a most important witness to 
the order and arrangement of the Diatessaron, 
the text which at exhidits has throughout been 
accommodated to that of the Peshitta, and is 
therctore of no value for restoring the original 
Syme version ‘Phe data at our command aie 
perhaps msufherent for determining whether this 
accolnmodation had already been eflected in the 
Synac exemplar which was used by the Arabic 
translator, or as to he assigned to the latter him- 
self. Zahn * maimtams that the translator enturely 
reeast Che Sviiae in accordance with the existing 
Arahic versions of the Gospels, aud that the huis- 
tory of the Arabic Harmony thus presents a close 
analogy to that of the Latin (Codex Fuldensis). 
In support of this view he urges that, when once 
the Diatessaron had been banished from the pubhe 
worslupof the Chureh, it would soon cease to have 
an interest for any but the learned, and the latter 
would have no motive im introducing any altera- 
tions. As evidence of such learned interest in the 
Thiatessaron he points to the marginal references, 
attached to both the Arabie MSS and presupposed 
by the intioductory notice in the Borgian ΜΕ, by 
which the source of each passage was indicated : 
these, presumably, already existed in the Syriac 
copy of the 9th cent., since the writer of the notice 
In silent on the subject; and they naturally formed 
no pait of the ongmal Dintessuon. It seems, 
however, more probable that. the later type of text. 
preserved in the Arabie version ieflects the result 
of a process of revision by which the Syriac Dia- 
tessaron had been gradually brought nearer and 
nearer to the authoritative text. of the Peshitta. 
For the Arabic, unlike the Latin Harmony, shows 
evident signs of its ἥψατο orivin; and this fact 
alone makes it dificult to amagine that its text 
was entirely 1ecast in a similar manne: to that of 
the Codex Fuldensis. Moreover, it is not only, 
as Zahn admits, a faithful witness to the order 
and arrangement of the Dinutessaron as a whole, 
but also 1eproduces in many cases the finer de- 
tails which determine the mternal composition of 
the individual sections. These arguments wonld 
naturally receive strong confirmation if we could 


viz. the Diatessaron.’ In the Syriac exemplar, used by the 
Arabic translator, the original tithe was probubly obscured by 
the substitution of ‘the Son of Ciod’ (Mk 12) for ‘viz the 
Diatessaron,’ while later still the insertion of another margina! 
gloss from Mk 11 (ex Marco dic. fnitzeum) caused even further 
confusion. 

* Gesch. 11. p. 6308. 
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follow Hjelt in his theory—which is undoubtedly 
supported by the faev of this 11th cent. Arabic 
translation—that the Diatessaron was retained in 
church use by the Nestorians down to the Middle 
Ages. lor, had such been the case, the accepted 
text of the Peshitta could not have failed in course 
ot time to exercise a marked mfluence on the older 
teat. Hyelt’s further sugeestion, that the refer- 
ence in the colophon of the Borgian MS to the 
work of ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali al-Mutatabbib, i.e. Jesus bar- 
Ah, possibly contains a hint as to the authorship 
of that final revision of the Syriac Diatessaron, 
which is embodied in the Arabic version, can only 
be described as an ingenious conjecture. But, 
whatever 1ts genesis, 1t is clear that the Arabic 
translation possesses far greater value for restoring 
the ae work of Tatian, more especially im 
1elation toe its internal structure, than the Latin 
Ilnrmony of Victor. Moreover, since a comparison 
with the quotations of Ephraem and Aphraates 
attests its trustworthiness in those parts tor which 
the Syriac writers are available, we should be justi- 
fed in admitting its evidence, even where the 
latter are silent. In such cases, however, some 
dvubt would naturally eaist, and it is therefore in 
this connexion that the importance of the sister 
Latin version is most apparent. For if, as can be 
shown, the Codex Iuldensis is in entue avi eement. 
with the Agajne version in’ passages which are 
otherwise attested by Synac evidence, we may 
unter that them agreement elsewhere is also due to 
the fact that) both have preserved the origmal 
form of the Diatessaron. This is the more certain, 
as the Arabic translation of the Lith cent. cannot 
be dependent on the Latin version of Victor im the 
Gth cent., while the theory of a common source 
for both is excluded by a comparison of their 
rariations from the original. * 

The testimony of the Arabie Harmony has natur- 
ally enabled Zahn to supplement bis former work 
to a very considerable extent, whue at the same 
tume conlirming in the most striking manner lis 
reconstruction of the Diatessaron. In one respect 
only is a correction necessary in the chronological 
scheme (see above), viz. the omission of the first 
Passover (Jn 915) : otherwise the changes involved 
are coniimed to a few cases in which the order of 
the individual sections varies in the Arabic verston.t 
Of these the majority are accepted by Zahn when 
the orde: of the Atabic Harmony is confy med by 
that of the Codex Fuldensis.§ 

iv. RELATION OF THE DIATESSARON ΤῸ THE 
OLD SyRIAC.- ~The tern * Old Syriac’ 1s here used 
to denote that early form of the Syriac Gospels 
which existed alongside of the Diatessaron down 
to the beginning of the Sth cent., but which was 
then revised in conformity with the Greek by 
Rabbila, with the result that the new version, the 
Peshitta, speedily became the accepted ecclesias- 
tical text.|| We have already seen (§ ii. ὁ) that 
this version, with its separate Gospels, was fre- 
quently deseribed as πη σοί ον, da-Mépharréshe 
(Gospel of the Separated [unes]), to distinguish it 
trom the Diatessaron or Lr. da-Méhallété (Gospel 
of the Mixed). Of this version we now possess two 
codices, viz. that called the Curetonian Syriac (Se), 
a Nitzian MS of about the middle of the 5th cent., 
Wlich was published by Cureton in 1858, and the 
Sinai palimpsest (Ss), dating from the beginning of 
the 5th cent., which was edited by the late Prof. 
Bensly, J. Rendel Harris, and I, C. Burhitt in 


‘Zahn, Geseh ii 535f. 

t dorsch 1. 250 

tMamlyn Lu, Harliest Life of Christ, App ix. 

ὁ In two vases at least 1b would seem that Zahn has imsisted 
too rigidly on the absolute agieement of the Arabic and Latin 
versions ; see Hjelt, ep. eit p 708. 

ll For a fuller account, sce an article by the present writer in 
The Church Quarterly Keview, April 1903, pp. 148-17], 
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1893. The two codices agree so closely—though 
they also display some important textual varia- 
tions—that they may be suitably described as 
two recensions of one and the same translation. 
Of the two texts Ss is decidedly the purer, and 
minay be regarded as a faithful witness to the text 
of the 2 δ cent. ; Se, on the other hand, probably 
represents a later recension of the 31d century. 
The question that naturally arises from a con- 
sideration of these two MSS of the Old Syiiac is 
that of their relation to the Harmony of Tatian, 
which also involves the further question of the 
relation of the Old Syriac to the Diatessaron. 

As the result of lis exhaustive investigations in 
connexion with the Diatessaron, Zahn concluded 
that Tatian had based his Narmony on the text of 
the Old Syriac, which must have been made about 
the middle of the znd cent. ; but. had also made use 
of a Greek text of a similar type to that of the 
Codex Bezv and of the oldest Itala MSS. This 
conclusion was, in reality, based on two miscon- 
ceplions. For from a comparison of the text of Se 
with that of the Diatessaron (T), Zahn argued that 
the former had influenced, and was theretore priot 
to, the latter ; but, since he also identified Se with 
the Old Syriac, the two errois did not afleet the 
correctness of his main contention, that the Old 
Syriac was prior to T. The real relation of T to 
Se was first established by If. Baethzen,* who, as 
Zahn adits, has shown conclusively that T clearly 
influenced, and was therefore prior to, Se. The 
aiguinents addueed by Baetliwen are, briefly : 
(1) the presence of an extiaordinarily large nuin- 
ber of harmonistic eadings in Se, whieh must be 
derived from the Harmony; (2) the numerous 
cases of abridement winch are to be explained in 
a similar way ; (3) the speeifically ‘Alexandrine’ 
readings, wluch point to a later date than the 2nd 
cent. 3 (4) the eieat freedom of rendering, whieh 
frequently Japses into pataplrase, and may le 
recognized as due to Tatian; (5) the dogmatic 
character of Se. 

(1) Even if we exclude those cases in which a 
harmonintic readiny is attested by either a single 
Greek MS or one of the old translations, or a 
Patristic quotation, Dactheen has shown that there 
still remain some 150 cases in which Se stands 
alone, except for the frequent agreement of T. 
This is the more remarkable, since such mixed 
texts are necessaly coulmed to passages for 
which there is a parallel account; While Zahn’s 
restoration of the text of T, of which DBaethgen 
makes use, is of a very fragmentary nature. 

(2) It is of the very essence of a Harmony such 
as that compiled by ‘Tataan that it should omit 
not only those incidents and sayings which are 
repeated by one or more of the Evangelists, but. 
also many of the small cliuses and words which, 
without affectine the sense, serve to characterize 
the narrative. Lut, though these omissions might 
naturally be expected to he restored im a transla- 
tion of the four separate Gospels, nearly a half of 
the (roughly) 270 readings which are peevliar to 
Se (excluding the harmonistic readings) belong to 
this eategory of abridgment or omission : hence we 
may infer that Sc has made use of the shorver text 
of T wherever such a course does not alleet either 
the meaning or the context. 

(3) As the result of an exhaustive examination, 
Baethgen pronounces the teat of Se to be of a 
decidedly ‘Western’ type, as is shown by its 
affinity with 1), in part also with NS and some 
minuscules (especially 69), and, Jastly, with the 
‘African’ text of the Old Latin. But Se also dis- 
plays traces of ‘ Alexandrine’ influence, which 
secms, in fact, to be due to Origen. Hence the 
translation must certainly be assigned to a later 

* Puangelienfrugmente, Leipzig, 1885. 
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date than that of the Diatessaron, and cannot be 
earlier than the 3rd century. 

(4) In his discussion on the method of the trans- 
lator of Sc, Baethgen (pp. 13-23) classifies the 
various expedicnts adopted in order to reproduce 
the sense of the Greek text. But similar examples 
vecur with even greater frequency inl’; and though 
naturally some of the latter’s more striking trans- 
lations are no longer tu be found in Sc, yet the two 
so often agree that. the dependence of the one on 
the other can hardly be denied (ef. Bacthgen, p. 
87). In view, therefore, of the priotity of ‘I’ which 
has been alicady established, it is highly probable 
that in this respect alse Se is dependent on the 
Diatessaron, 

(5) It is, however, especially with regard to its 
‘dogmatic’ character that Se betrays the influence 
of Tatian. Clear traces of the latter’s anti-dewish 
or universalistic views appear to be preserved in 
Mt 15} (Gaundum for τὸν λαὸν αὐτοῦ), Ju 6” (πάντας 
for τοὺς δώδεκα), 75) (the omission of ἡμὼν after 
ὁ vouos).* The omission of the possessive pronoun 
with ‘Father’? in Mt 6 10%, Lk 2°, Jn 6% 14%! 15 
also, according to Baethgen, to be ascribed to a 
similar point of view. Further, Tatian’s Mneratite 
views seem to be reflected m those renderings otf 
Se which are clealy due to a desire to establish 
the perpetual virginity of the mother of our Loud. 
This is especially noticeable in Mt 18:55. 

The above arguineuts do not all possess the same 
evidential value, but the cumulative evidence 
Wluch they supply is more than sufficient to justify 
Bacthgen’s conclusion as to the relative dates of 
Seand T. Lt by no means follows, however, that. 
the evidence which was conclusive in the case of 
Se necessarily applies to its archetype, viz. the 
Old Syriac: hence Bacthyen’s further conclusion, 
that the Diatessaron was the earliest form of the 
Syriac Gospels, cannot be accepted without addi- 
tional proof. In this counexion the discovery of 
the Sinai palimpsest is of the greatest Importance. 
For if it can be shown that this codex agrees with 
Sein extubiting the same traces of T's influence, 
we can only infer that this agreement goes back 
to their common souree, μι6. the Old Syziac, and 
that the latter is therefore posterior to Tatian’s 
Harmony. ‘That such is actually the case is main- 
tained, among others, by Zalin and Nestle ; but, in 
view of the arguments brought forward by Burkitt Ὁ 
and Hjelt, ¢ the contrary opinion seems to be the 
more probable. For a comparison of the text of 
Ss with that of Sc shows that those peculiar 
features of the text which clearly pointed, in the 
case of the latter, to the influence of T, are by no 
means 50 strongly marked, if not entirely wanting, 
in the former. This divergence of text is espect- 
ally noticeable in respect to the harmonistic and 
‘dogmatic’ readings which undoubtedly form the 
main support of Bacthgen’s arguments as to the 
relation of Se to T.. With regard to the former, 
Burkitt notes that sixteen, § or more than one- 
third, of the forty-three examples (quoted by 
Baethgen), where Se stands alone (or with the 
Diatessaron), are not shared in Ss. Hence 1t is 
clear that, though Ss undoubtedly contains a large 
number of mixed readings, these by no ineans 
form such a distinctive feature of its lexb as they 
do in the case of Sc, and need not thercfore be 
ascribed to the same cause. Their presence is 
more thun sufficiently accounted tor, whether we 
assien 10 to the well-known tendency of scribes to 
harmonize puiulel passages unconsciously, or to 
the actual influence of the Diatessaton, which, as 


* To these we may add Mt 10% (the oussion ΟἹ τοῦ ᾿Ισραηλ). 

+ Guaridvan, Oct. 31, 1894. 

t Op. οὐδ. p. 1071. 

δ Hielt, op. cif p. 108 n., corrects this to fifteen, and points 
out that in four of these passa.es Ss 15 defective, 
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we have seen, was the accepted text of the Syriac 
Chanch during the 38rd ani 4th centuries. In re- 
spect of their ‘dogmatic’ character, the difference 
between the two codices is even more strongly 
marked, since Ss exhibits no traces of Tatian's 
influence. A striking Hlustration of this fact is 
furnished by an examination of the two texts in 
the ἀπ} passage, Mt 18%: vl! Ss her husband-- 
Se onuts; v.29 Ss thy wife—Se thy betrothed; v7 
Ss and thou shalt call —Se (his name) shall be 
called: V.ASS his wife—Se Marys v." Ss and she 
bore him a son, and HE called Jas name Jesus 
Seand he lived auth her purely, until she brought 

Jorth the son, and SUE called lis name Jesus. (In 

this rendering of οὐκ ὀγίνωσκεν αὐτήν fomitted by Ss| 
Se follows Tatian). But itaisobvious that the lach 

of agreement between Ss and Sc on these points, 

which formed the basis of Bactheen’s argument 

for the priority οἱ T to Se, maternally weakens the 

case for the ἈΠ} πὶ. relation between 'Toand Ss, 

since the other pomts of contact are not decisive 

in themselves and may have arisen equally well 

from the dependence of T on Ss. 

Morcover, we are not. without positive proofs of 
the prouty of the Old Syriac (as represented by 
$s) The most. important of these is the omission 
in Ss of the last twelve verses of St. Mark, which, 
as Burkitt has pomted out, can only be ws Grech 
variant, and must. represent, therefore, the origi- 
nal form of the Old Synae. But we know that 
Tatian meluded Mk 16°" in lus Harmony : hence 
iis omission by Ss clearly pomts to the priority 
of the latter, Other omissions wlach pome to the 
same conclusion are those of Mh 15", Lh 228 4 
(the Bloody Sweat) and 2384 (the Prayer on the 
Cross), all of whieh are civen in the Dinatessaron. 

Suku evidence τὸ also aflorded by the curious 
nmustiunshitions of Ss whieh oceut in Mt 22165 Mh 
770", LA AE. In Mt 22!" rots μαθητὰς αὐτοῦ (Se 
τοῦ Ἴησοι) for αὐτῶν (Se τῶν Ψαρισαίων) : τὲ Mk 7° 
Sa renders from the border of Tyre im Phenieia, 
clearly identifying the Sepo in Sepodowineoa with 
Tyre (5). in Mh 10° ὡποβαλώνμ 15. misread as 
ἀπολαβών,, in Lh 4" atsienderme presupposes ὥστε 
κατακρεμάσαι αὐτόν instead of ὥστε κατακρημνίσαι 
αὐτὸν." ‘lo these we should probably add Mt δ’, 
Lk 2, where Aphraates renders παμακληθήσονται 
and παράκλησις according to the ordinary meaning 
of the veth, viz. fo pray. Aphraates, as we know, 
made use ol the separated Gospels, and has prob- 
ably done soim the present-case ; for Tatian, who 
was wel] acquiumted with Gieek, would hardly 
have fallen into such an error. Ss, it is true, 
translates παράκλησις correctly in Lk 6%, but makes 
a similar misrendesing in Lh 2; possibly, as 
Hjelt suggests, Ss does not represent: the original 
text of the Old Syniac ether in’ Lk G6" or in 
Mt 54. 

But, apart from these omissions and mistiansia 
tions which clearly attest the mdependence, and 
theretore the priority, of Ss, a comparison of 
the two texts shows no less clearly that ‘im (hose 
cases in which they difler from one another, the 
furmer, as a rule, presents a form ΟἹ text which 
appears to be the older and more original’ (Hjelt, 
p. 155), while in many cases the rendaung of T 
seems to be directly based on that of Ss, or of one 
similar to it. Space forbids a complete discussion 
of all the divergences of the two texts, but the 
following instance will afford sufficient Ulnstrataon 
of this statement. 

We have already scen from a comparison of the 
textsof Ss and Se in Mt 1° that the former vives 
a plam unbiassed rendering of the passage, which: | 
iS in marked contrast to that of Se. But tive 


* Tatian apparently inferred that our Lord was actually cast 
over the chfi, but was miraculously preseived from harm 
(Moesinger, pp. 130f., 212; Mamilyn Hill, Dissertation, p 03). 


variants of Se in this passage reflect, to a large 
extent, that desire to emphanze the virginity of 
our Lord’s mother, whieh τὰ even more apparent in 
the Diatessaion—e.g. in the rendering (ν.}5) anfe- 
quam data est viro tor πρὶν ἢ συνελθεῖν, the omission 
of αὐτῆς, v.%; the rendering in senctitate habitabat 
cum ea for οὐκ ἐγίνωσκεν, v.“’, and the transposition 


of v. and 4, Possably the clearest imdication of 
the priority of Ss to T is given by v.7%, in which the 
ἘΝ ΤΙΣ g of T and (Se) obviously ee that 
of Ss. Other passages which point to T's iminedi- 
ate dependence on Ss, or on a text similar to it, 
ae Mt 107) 14) Lk 14, Jn 3% 354) In Mt 10% Ss 


renders cicitatem by 1o;5 ; while in Lk 10°, which 
ishere combined with the Matthew passage, (he more 
usual Δ... is found. This diflerence of render- 


inv, however, Is preserved by T, who uses the 
latter word tor σε ἐμέο in the introductory sen- 
tence which jie has incorporated fiom Lk 10, but 


renders the πύλεις of Mat. by (022. In Mt 14% he 


tinnslates ἐκόπασεν by two synonyins, the one 
(0.022) bene taken from Matthew, and the other 
(ea i) from the μὴ 1101 Mk 67. The dependence 
of ‘Tis ne less clearim Lk 11}, where Ss renders διότι 
εἰσηκούσθη ἡ δέησίν σου quite fieely by ‘For, behold, 
God has hearkened to the voice of thy prayer’ 5 tur, 
though he has restored the passive construction of 
the Greeh, he has also retaimed the addition of Ss in 
the form ‘exaudita est depreentio tua ante Deum,’ 
Jn 33 offers a number of interesting Sytiae vari- 
ants ;* but of these the rendermy of Τ᾿ (οὐ γὰρ ἐκ 
μέτρου δίδωσι [rd weer μα ὁ πατὴρ] ἡ τω υἱῷ αὐτοῦ ἀγαπᾷ 
δὲ αὐτόν) seems to he based on thiat of Ss (οὐ γὰρ 
ἐκ pérpov δίδωσιν" ὁ θεὸς ὁ wei np, wyamg be τὸν υἱὸν 
αὐτοῖν), the order of whieh he has shehtly varied 
Other passages in which Ss has preserved the 
ore ΟΊ ΠΕ reading are. Mt 10 (for pare σεαυτὸν 
κάτω), δ. (the order of the second and thiid 
Beatitudes), 10° (for πρὸς τὰ πρό ατα τὰ ἀπολωλύτα 
τοῦ οἰκοῦ ᾿Ισραήλ), 16% 1739. (for διὰ τὴν ἀπιστίαν 
ὑμῶν), 182 219 (Ss here presents a ‘Western? 
text), Mk 7"! 93, Lk 2 (the renderme of εὐδοκία), 
6 152! (ὡντὸς ὑμων), dn 2! (uinission of τοῦτον alter 
τὸν ναόν), 4! (omission of ἡ γυνή), ὃ > 39.111. 39 (omis- 
sion of καὶ ἢ ζωή). 

In consideration of these facts we are justified 
in ignotimg a large number of those passages 
wich were forme:ly nought forward by Zahn ἢ. 
in support of his theory of the priority of T 
fo Ss. For, though the majority of these attest 
the close affinity of the two teats, they do not 
of themselves furnish any evidence as to the 
origin of this afbnity, ae. as to the priority of 
Toor Sx.) Zahn’s view, however, finds its main 
support in those tiaces of harmonistic readings 
whieh he discovered in Ss. whuch he naturally 
ascribed to the influence of T. Briefly, Zahn’s 
theory was as follows: Ss and Se are un- 
doubtedly closely aclated, and may be deseribed 
as two lecensions of a single version, Ποῦ 
vinintions, in which Se, as a rule, azces with the 
Peshitta, are for the most: part of a grammatical, 
lexical, and stylistie chajacter; im others the 
nereement of Se and P agaist Ss can be explained 
only by the supposition that the free, or less 
necurate, translauion of Ss was altered in Se and 
P, and brought ito closer contormity with the 
Greck text. But Se has also been shown to have 
much in common with Ts hence it was natural to 
expect that Ss and T should be closely allied. The 
conclusion anived at by Zahn, after an exumina- 

*See Burhitt, S Mphraem’s Quotations Jrom the Gospel, p. 
Fof., Zahn, Forsch. Ὁ p. 129. 
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tion of the text. of Ss, was that the latter was even 
more closely allicd to T than Se. The instances 
ented by Zahn in proof of lis contention for the 
priority of T have been carefully exanuned by 
Tjelt,* who has shown that in the majority of 
cases the alleged dependence of Ss on T rests on 
insullicient evidence. A few tiaces of harmoniza- 
tion, it is true, are to be found in Ss, but these are 
pobably to be ascribed to later interpolation. 

Our examination, therefore, of the relation of 
the Diatessaron to the two codices of the Old 
Syriac version Jeads to the following conclusions 
as to the history of Tatian’s Harmony. The tao 
texta are closely related to ench other, but a com- 
δ θη of the two shows clearly that the Old 
Syriac is the earlier version : hence the latter must 
have been in existence before Ap. 179, At this 
date Tatian compiled his Diatessaron, or Harmony 
of the four Gospels, in Syriac from the older 
version, which it quickly superseded, revising it 
with the help of a ‘Western’ copy of the Gieek 
text, and inirodneing a number of arbitrary 
changes in accordance with his theological views. 
Down to the end of the 4th cent. the Diatessaron 
Was universally accepted by the Syiac Church, 
the eatent of its influence being reflected in the 
later recension of the Old Syriac version repre- 
sented by Sc. In A.p. 411 the Old Syriac version 
was revised, in conformity with the current Greek 
text, under the auspices of Labbula, who forcbly 
removed the Diatessaron from church use in order 
to make room for lis new version, viz. the Peshitta, 
As the result of Rabbitlws action, the Diatessaron 
practically disappeared fiom the knowledge οὗ 
the Syrian Church, the references to it in later 
writers being mainly connected with the better 
known commentary of St. Ephracm. All interest, 
however, in Tatian’s wotk did not cease with its 
banishment as a service-book, for about, the begin- 
mng of the 6th cent. it was translated, or rather 
titusferred, into Latin byanunknown author. This 
tianslation, as preserved by Victor of Capua in 
the Codex Fuldensis, probably jormed the basis 
of the German vetsion made ¢. $20-830 A.D., and 
this again was ulilized by the author of the Old 
Saxon poem known us {ἐκ ώ, The last stage ot 
the hustory of the Diatessaron was not reached until 
the J1lth cent., when if was onee more rescued 
from obscurity, this tame in the form of an Arabic 
translation. 
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Literature 
i. Lire —Josephus, son of Matthias the priest, 
as he would be degseribed hy his countrymen, -- or 
Klavins Josephus, to give him the name which he 
adopted out of gratitude for the benelits conferred 
on lun by the Flavian emperors,— was born in 
the firs. year of the emperor Caligula, A.D. 37 or 
38 (Vita, 5;%* of. stat. XX. 267, where he identifies 
the thirteenth year of Domitian’s 1eign with the 
fiity-siath of his own life). He was of priestly 
descent, his father’s line having been one of the 
noblest families, as he tells us, in the first of 
the twenty-four priestly courses; while on his 
mother’s side he was connected with the royal 
Hasmonean house (Vile, 2). Se precocious was 
he m lus studies, that at the age ot fourteen, 
1 we may beheve him, his advice on questions 
concermne the Law was sought by the chief 
pliests and principal citizens of Jerusalem. At 
the age of sixtecn he determined to make trial 
of the three sects of his nation, - -Phartsees, Sad- 
ducees, and Exssenes,—and finally spent three years 
in the desert with one Banus, a hermit, who 
appears to have carried the ascetic practices of the 
last-named sect to an extreme. He returned to 
Jerusalem in his nineteenth year, and tom that 
time adhered to the Pharisale party, whose doc- 
tiines have left their mark on many of his pages. 
At the age of twenty-six, about the year A.b. 63, 
he went to Rome to plead the cause of certain 
priests who had been imprisoned by Felia and 
sent to Italy to be tried by the emperor, On this 
voyage, Josephus, like St. Paul a few years carlicr, 
suffered shipwreck, but was picked up with some 
of his companions by a ship of Cyrene and Inought 
safely to Puteoli. There he fell in with Aliturus, 
a Jewish actor in favour at comt. Through the 
influence of this man with Poppa, the shameless 
. . τ 
mistress and afterwards wife of Nero, who co- 
quetted with Judaism [Josephus remark, θεοσεβὴς 
γὰρ ἣν, Ant. XX. 195, implies that she was a prose- 
lyte], he obtained the release of the puests, and 
returned to Palestine laden with presents. The 
*Hor the sake of brevity we have uscd the sections into 


which Niese has divided the test These are also given in 
brackets in the other principal eritical edition—that of Naber. 
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visit of Josephus to Rome nearly synchronizes 
with the period of St. Paul’s imprisonment in that 
city ; but the cartier dates now gencrally assigned 
to the fatter portion of the Apostle’s life * force 
us to the conelusion that he had already been 
liberated, and that his liberation cannot have been 
in any way connected, ag Edersheim conjectured, 
with the mission of Josephus. Whether or no the 
Jewrsh poest became acquainted at this tune with 
the hic and work of the Apostle it: is impossible 
to say: he has at all events maintamed the same 
sience with regard to him with which he passes 
over all that concerns the history of the early 
Christian Chureh, 

His brief visit to Italy seems to have impressed 
Josephus with a sense of the invincible power of 
Rome; and on his retumn to Judaa, where he 
found his countrymen ready for revolt, and every- 
thing pointing towards the immediate outbreak of 
war, he at first το to pacify the war party, but 
in vain (Vita, 17). After the defeat of Cestius 
Gallus, the governor of Syria, in the defiles near 
Beth-horon, towards the end of A bp. 66, he realized 
that the irrevocable step had been taken. Josephus, 


then barely thuty years old, was appointed to the 


iImpottant post of the command of Galilee (27 I 
568; Vilw, 98). Apparently, his connexion with 
the priestly party obtamed for him this oftice, as, 
in spite of lis hequent assertions of his saul and 
stiategy, le does not seem to have possessed man 

of the qualities necessary to a successful ἘΠ αἰ: 
He found Galilee ino ὁ, divided state: Sepphoris 
and Gamala were disposed to favour the Romans, 
Tiberias and Caschala were unwilling to submit 
tu the commands of the newly-sent general. His 
fiist steps were to fortify the prine:pal places, to 
reform the army after the Roman model by 
appomting a number of subordinate officers (2.7 
Il. 577), and to appomt a council consisting of 
seventy of the principal Galilenans, who were to 
try cases, and would at the same time be hostages 
for the idehty of the district (Vita, 79). But his 
efforts te enforce discipline and to secure the 
allecaance of the Galileans were unaviuling. He 
found many opponents, the most formidable being 
John of Gischala, who atterwards played so im. 
portant a parti the siege of Jerusalem ; and the 
spring of A.D. 67 was chiefly spent in civil war and 
in avoiding plots agamst his lite. He was sus- 
pote pethaps not without justice, of harbouring 

esigns of betraying the country to Rome. At 
length Johu sent to the capital, accusing Josephus 
of setting himself up as a tyrant, and prevailed 
on the high puest Ananus and the principal men 
of the city to reeall lum trom the command (72./ 
τι. 627; Vita, 180) An embassy under the com- 
mand of four leading men was accordinely sent 
to supersede Josephus. He, however, refused to 
accept the order, and sueceeded in obtaining letters 
from Jerusalem by which he was remstated}( Vita, 
309), Meanwhile Vespasian, who had been com- 
missioned by Nero to conduct the war, was ad- 
vancing from Antioch upon Galilee, Gadara was 
quickly taken, and Josephus, who at the first. 
onset was half inclined to surrender, and wrote 
to Jerusalem tor instructions on the subject (23./ 
Int. 157), at length threw himself mtu Jotapata, 
and resolved to stand a siege. 

Of this siege Josephus has given us a detailed 
account in the thud book of the Jeunsh War, with 
much encomium upon his own shill, although he 
does not conceal the fact that at one period he 
meditated quitting his post and saving himyelf by 
fliyht. At length a deserter betrayed the fact to 
the Romans that the sentinel» could no longer 


_ * The close of the Acts 1s placed early m ab. 59) Harnach, 
in 61 by Tuner 62 by Ramsay, and 63 by Lighttoot (ee art 
JHRONOLOGS OF N'T in vol. i. p. 424) 


keep awake through the night, and advised them 
to make an attack in the carly morning. This 
advice was acted on, and the place was taken after 
w siege of forty-seven days, on the Ist of the 
month Panemos (July A.p. 07). Josephus with 
forty others conceals: hunself in an underground 
cavern, Where he was discovered by the Romans. 
He was ready to surrender himscli, but was pre- 
vented by his comrades, who insisted on his sharing 
their fate, and dying either by their hands or his 
own. Josephus, by some stratagem, prevailed on 
them to draw lots as to the order in which they 
should put each other to death, and managed 
[‘whether we must attribute it to chance or to 
Divine Providence’ are his words] to be reserved 
till the last with another, whom without ἀπ ποῖ! 
he persuaded to seek liberty along with himself. 
Being brought before Vespasian, he posed as ἃ 
prophet, and forctold the ἢ of the general 
and luis son Titus to the empire, and was kept 
a prisoner, although treated with consideration. 
The prophecy of Josephus has been 1epeated_ by 
Noman ἐπα αιαπιτ, Suetonius (Vesp. 5) and Dio 
Cassius (Ixvi. 1). Rabbinical tradition asciibes a 
sunilar prophecy with reference to Titus to Rabbi 
Jochanan ben Saceai, and both emperors are said 
to have been informed of the destiny awaiting 
them by heathen oracles (Tac. //isé. 11. 78, the 
priest Basilides at Mount Carmel to Vespasian ; 
Suetonius, Vesp. 5, Titus, 5). Both Tacitus and 
Suetonius tell us that there was a widespread 
belief that at that tame men coming fiom the 
East would become masters of the world (Tae. 
Hist. v. 13; Suet. Vesp. 4) Josephus could not 
but be aware of this belet, and might with no 
ereat sliewdness be able to read the signs of the 
times in the growing dissatisfaction with Nero's 
Tule, which came to a climax in the Jollowing 
year. 

By the end of Δ... 67 the whole of Northern 
Palestine was in the hands ot the Romans. Only 
Jerusalem, where a bloody civil war was raging, 
remained to be taken. Dut its capture was delayed 
by the events of A.b. 6S, which diew the attention 
of the yenerals to the West. News cume first of 
the death of Nero, which took place in June, and 
then, in rapid succession, of the accession of Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius. In July a.p. 69 Vespasian’s 
legions took the law into their own hands, and 
proclaimed him emperor. QOne of his first’ acts as 
emperor was to liberate Josephus, whose prophecy 
had now come true; his chains, so the histoian 
tells us, were, at Titus’ sueeestion, not merely 
loosed, but struck ofl, to ἀπ] τὸ αὐ that he had been 
unjustly kept in bonds (LJ Iv. 622). He now 
accompanied the emperor to Alexandiia, and from 
there was sent back with Titus to take part an the 
siege of Jerusalem (Vita, 416) It is not the place 
here to desc1ibe the couse of that memorable 
siece, Which the historian las narrated in the fifth 
and sixth books of the Jewssh War. The services 
of Josephus as interyneter and inte.cessor were 
mole than once requisitioned by Titus (7 v. 361, 
V1. 96); on one occasion he was Int by a stone, 
and baiely escaped capture and death at the hands 
of his countrymen (/}/ ¥. 541). He was, he tells 
us, at this time between two fires; for, while 
bitterly hated by the Jews, he was suspected b 

the Romans of treachery whenever they met with 
a reverse (Vita, 416). After the capture of the 
city and the destruction of the temple he was 
offered by Titus the choiwe of what he would from 
the ruins, but was content with requesting a copy 
of the Scriptures and the life of his brother and 
fifty friends. Subsequently he obtained the release 
of about « hundred and ninety of his friends, and 
Was granted an estate outside Jerusalem (Vide, 
42%), 116 sailed with Titus to Rome, and witnessed 
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the gorgeous triumphal procession of the two 
emperors, of which he has left us a description 
(BJ vin wih) And now the erstwhile Jewish 
priest and patriot settled down to a lite of ease as 
a littératcur. Tle was viven apartments by Ves- 
asian in the house which the latter had occupied 
[πως he became emperor, and honoured with the 
Roman citizenship and a pension (Vita, 423): he 
was thus among the first to be placed on the ‘ civil 
list? which was instituted by that emperor (Suet. 
Vesp. 18: ‘Primus e fisco Latinis Grivcisque 
rhetoribus annua centena constituit’). He was 
150 awarded a further grant of land in Judea. 
But the hatred of his countrymen still pursued 
him, and his security was from time to time 
endangered by their accusations. He mentions 
one Jonathan in particular, the leader of a Jewish 
revolt in Cyrene, who accused hin of complicit; 
in his designs; Vespasian, however, befriende 
Josephus, and had Jonathan put to death (23/7 VIL 
437; Vite, 424). Under Titus and Domitian he 
continued to receive the same hunourable treat- 
ment ; the Jatter emperor exempted his estate in 
Judea from taxation. We know nothing as to 
the date of his death, except that he must have 
lived into the 2nd cent., since he wrote the Life 
after the death of Agrippa IL (Vita, 359), who 
died in the third year of Trajan’s reign, A.D. 100 
(Photius, Lblitheca, Cod. 33). 


The accuracy of the statement of Photius has, however, been 
called im question, and Niese (Tut Zeitschrift, Bd. Ixxvi. 
193 ff.), identafving Epaphioditus, the patron of the historian, 
with the freedman of Necro, hus conjectured that Josephus was 
involved in the ruin of his patron (Suet Dom. 14), talling a 
victim to the suspicions of Domitian about A vb. 05 


Eusebius tells us that Josephus was honoured 
with a sintue at Rome, and that his works were 
placed in the public ΠΡ τὺ (Δ ii. 9). He was 
married at least four times (23/ v. 4193; Fada, 414, 
415, 487): tor his family connextons, see Schurer, 
GIV4 i. 77 [MIP 1. 1. 81). 

ii, Works.—In the leisure which he enjoyed at 
Rome, Josephus composed the four works which, 
owing, no doubt, to the high esteem in which they 
were held by early Christian writers, have come 
down (0 us entire, namely, the Jewish War, the 
Antigiatus, the Life, and the treatise Against 
Apion; nor is there sufficient ground for believing 
that he wrote any others. 

1. The Jewish War. —This is the oldest of 
Josephus’ worhs, having been wrilten during the 
latter half of the reign of Vespasian (A.D. 69-79). 
That it was written late in this reign is shown 
by the fact that it had been preceded by other 
accounts of the war (2./, ad inil.), and also by the 
mention of the completion of the buildmg of the 
temple of Pax (Z?7J Vil. 158), which, according to 
Dio Cassius (Ixvi. 15), was dedicated m A.D. 75. 
Tt was composed, in the fist place, in the writer's 
native tongue, that is to suy Aramaic, for the 
benefit. ot the Semitic peoples of inland Syria (τοῖς 
ἄνω βαρβάροις, BJ 1. 3), and was afterwards renu- 
dered into Greek for the use of readers throughout 
the Roman empire. The original writing has not 
been preserved ; probably 16 was a much shorter 
work than the Greek, and did not contain the two 
introductory books and the closing book of the 
BJ. Yor the translation, which shows no traces 
of its Aramaic parentage, and must have been 
practically a new work, Josephus employed certain 
collaburateurs (χρησάμενός τισι πρὸς τὴν ‘EAnvlda 
φωνὴν συνεργοῖς, ὁ. Ap. i, 50). Copies were pre- 
sented to Vexpasian and ‘Titus, and to many 
Romans who had taken part in the war, and sold 
to Herod Aguippa Uf. and other learned men among 
his countrymen, 1] of whom, Josephus asserts, 
attested the accuracy of his work (c. dp. i. 91 1.). 
Titus himself affixed his imprimatur, and Agrippa 
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wrote as many as sixty-two letters in its support 
(Vita, 36316). From two of these, which are 
quoted, it appears that the work was issued in 
parts, tor Agrippa asks for the rest to be sent to 
him, while he offers to supplement the information 
of the writer at their neat meeting (i ). 

This is undoubtedly a careful puce of work. 
The writer held the important post. of commander 
of the forces in Galilee at. the openiny of the war, 
and throughout the siege of Jennsalem was in 
attendance in the Roman army. A great pait of 
his account of the war must have been waiitten 
trom notes made during the events which he de- 
scribes; though he must also, expecially in the 
opening books, have had access [ὁ literary materials, 

6 realized the maynitude and importance of the 
crisis (his exordiuim appears to be in imitation of 
the opening sentences of Thucydides with reed 
to the Peloponnesian War], and shows a lugh 
degree of literary shill in his dramatic presenta- 
tion of the narrative. His chief defects may be 
said to be a tendency to exaggeration, especially 
in the matter of numbers,* and the bias wlach he 
shows, writing as he does under Imperial supei- 
vision, in extolling the achievements and the 
clemency of the Roman genetals. ‘Thus huis ac- 
count of the destre of ‘Titus to spue the temple 
(BJ νι. 124, 236 fh.) runs counter to that of Sulpicius 
Severus, probably derived from Tacitus, accord- 
ing to which the general eave his sanction to 
its destruction [‘ At contra abi et Titus ipse ever- 
tenduim in primis templum censebant,’ Chron. ii. 
30]. His bas esentation of the Zealots as the only 
persons to bhuue for the obstinacy with which the 
siege was prolonged and the miseries endured, 1s 
probably an exaggeiation, due to his personal 
antagonism to las old encany in Galilee, John of 
Gischala. The rhetorical speeches which are put 
into the mouths of the principal actors, here and 
in the sladeguities, are w device which he shares 
in common wilh most ancient historians, 

Contents.— Book 1. gives a rapid sketch of Jewish 
history from the capture of Jerusalem by Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes to the death of Hered. Book I. 
carries on the history from the accession of Arche- 
laus to the defeat of Cestius Gallus near Beth- 
horon, and the Jewish prepaiations for the war. 
Book in. describes the coming of Vespasian and 
Titus, the siege of Jotapata, and the war in Galilee. 
Book Iv. contains the final scenes of the Galilean 
campaien, the factions in Jerusalem, and the ad- 
vance of Vespasian upon the city, fiom which he 
is called away to Rome on being elected eniperar 
by his army. Book Vv. contaims a description 
of the ay and the temple, the investment by 
Titus, and the capture of the first and second 
walls. Book vi. deseribes the horrors of the 
famine and the taking of the castle of Antonia, 
which is rapidly followed by the burnin of the 
temple and the capture and destruction of the 
city. Took Vil. narrates the return of Titus to 
Rome, the triumph of the generals, and = the 
capture of Machwrus and Masada, the last strong- 
holds of the most obstinate Jewish belligerents. 

Sources.—VThe summary in Books 1. and ἢ of 
the events from Judas Maccabivus to the out}ieak 
of the war seems to be extiacted from some Uni- 
versal History, which contained occasional refer- 
ence to Jewish history. Lt is most probable that 
this source was the great work of Nicolaus of 
Damascus. A comparison of this part of the 
work with the corresponding portion of the Anti 
quitees, where the description is far more detailed, 
although there is occasionally eerbufun agreement 
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* Tacitus (dist. v. 18) gives the total number of the besieged 
as 600,000 According tu Jos (Bd v 569) that was the number 
of the dead among the poorer classes alone, whose bodies were 
thrown out at the gates. 
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between the two works, forms an interesting 
study. 

2. The Antuguitics.--- In this comprehensive work 
Josephus undertook to give a history of lis nation 
from the creation of the world to the outbreak ot 
the Jewish War. He tells us that be had such a 
work in mind when engaved on his earlier history, 
of the Inbour which it cost hun, and how, after 
many misgivings and interruptions, 1t was only 
through the encouragement of his patron Epaphio- 
ditus that he was instizated to complete it (lad. | 
61t.). ‘This Epaphroeditus, to whom he dedicated 
not only the Antiquities but also the Life and the 
contra Apionem, has often been identified wath the 
freedman and secretary of Nero; bat as the latte 
was put to death by Domntian (Suet. Lom. 14), 
and the Life at all events way written after the 
death of that emperor, this view is untenable. 
Schurer considers that the pation of Josephus 
should rather be identified with the eramimarian 
of the name who, according to Suidas, lived in 
Rome under the emperors fiom Nero to Nerva, 
and collected a large library ; the name, however, 
Was not an uncommon one. The opus magnam 
was at length completed in the thirleenth year ot 
Domitian and in the fifty-sixth of the life of the 
histurian (A.D. 98-94, tad. XX. 907). The division 
into twenty books was the writer's own (¢.), and 
in that arrangement as well as in the title (Lovdacs i 
᾿Αρχαιολογία) he seems to have taken for his model 
the great historical work of Dionysius of Halicat- 
nassus, entitled ΠΡωμαικὴ ᾿Λρχαιολογία. 

Contents.— In Boohs L-X. the narrative closely 
follows the Bibheal account down to the Baby- 
lonian captivity. Book ΧΙ. embraces the period 
fiom the τού under Cyrus to AJexander the 
Great: XIL Continnes the nanative fiom the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (bc. 280) to the death 
of Judas Maccabeus (B.C. 161): XILL gives the 
history of the Hasmonwan house to the death 
of Alexandra (.c¢. 67): XIV. the history of the 
brothers Aristobulus 11. and Hyrenanus, the coming 
of Pompey, and the accession of Herod to the 
thione of Judwa (B.C, 37): XV, XVL, and the 
first half of xvit deseribe Herod's reign (3.c. 
37-4): the rest of XVI. the reien of Adchelaus 
(B.C. 4 to ὁ ALD): XVI. contains a collection of 
notices With regaid to Quirinius, Pulate, Tiberius, 
Herod Aguppa Lt, and the disturbances caused 
by the order of Gaius to erect his statue im the 
temple: the greater part of XIX. as eceupred wilh 
the events Jeading up to the assassmation of Gams 
and the accession of Clandims (A.p. 41): the re- 
mainder of XIX. and XX give a sunmmary history 
of events to the outlieak of the Jewish War in 
A.D Οὐ. 

Seurces.— For the first ten books the principal 
source was the LXN text of the Bible, with oceca- 
sional recourse to the Hebrew. This was supple- 
mented by vations legends, derived m part from 
Rabbinic tradition; for these and tor the general 
treatinent of the Biblieal narrative the reader is 
referred to the next section of this article. But 
the Liblical namative was further supported by 
quotations from seeular histeriins and documents 
other than Biblical. Allusion is made to Berosus 
(1. 93, 107, 158, X. 20, 34, 219), Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus (1. 94 with other writers, OS with others, 159 
with others, VU. 101), the Sibylline Oracles (1, 
118), Alexander Polyhistor (1. 9.40}, for the annals 
of Tyre to Menander (VIII 144, 324, Lx. 283) and 
Dius (vill, 147) and the omginal Tyrian archives 
(Vill. 55), also to Herodotus (VI. 157, 258, 260, 
X. 20), Megasthenes, Diocles, and Plilostratus (x. 
227 f.). In the case of the lists of authorities cited 
in I. 94, 107 f., 158f. (ef. the list in ¢ Ap. li, 84) 


it should be noted that Nicolaus is quoted last, and | 


it is probable that the other names are simply 
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| taken over from that author, of whom Josephus 
made considerable use im writing his Antiquities, 
It is thus not necessary to assume a first-hand 
acquaintance with all the authors mentioned : ἃ 
μέ Ὁ of Greek anthorities teuded to lmpress the 

Cacek readers for whom the history was written. 
Fieudenthal (dled nistirhe Studien, * Alexander 
Polyhistor,’ 1875) has shown that Josephus was 
also acquainted with the Hellenistic versions of 
the Biltieal nafrative nude in the Znd cent. £.C. 
by Demetrius and Artapanus; but his knowledge 
of these was probably mdiect, being derived fom 

the extracts made by Alexander Polyhistor or 
others. 

The account of the retaan from the Captivity is 
taken from the Greek 1 Esdras, a slight use bemyg 
made of the canonical Books of Kzia and Nehe- 
niah. ‘This is followed by the story of Esther, 
also taken from the LNA, with the additions 
peculiar to that version. 

The determination of the sources used for the 
vont- Biblical period is a more diflicult matter, and 
in 1ecent times has given rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. Tor the neat two and a half centuries 
οἱ dewish history Josephus has little or no infor- 
mation; the interval from Nehemiah to Antiochus 
Epiphanes (8.¢. 175) is bridged over by some legends 
with seaaid to Alexander (end of Book XL), a 
long erxtiact from the Letter of Arinteas, and ἃ, 
story of the mission of Joseph, the nephew of Onias 
the high priest, to Ptolemy Eucigetes (Book XI). 
The account of the persecution of the Jews by 
Antiochus Epiphanes and (he history of the Mac- 
cabees to the death of Jonathan (B.c. 175-143), 1s 
taken fhom the First Book of Macenbees. There 
‘an be no doubt that Josephus used the Gireck 
version of that hook, and not, as bas been juain- 
tamed, the lost Helnew oteinal; but the almost 
complete neglect of the last chapters of Chat book 
talnes a doubt whether they were contained im 
Josephus’ copy. Some use has been made of Poly- 
bius, who is quoted in ΧΙ. 135 and 358. For the 
Jater history of the Hasmonaan houses after the 
point where the narrative ot Polylius ended (zB C. 
140), Josephus appears Lo have been without. any 
special Jewish authorities, and to have νοι his 
information jiom the sections dewing with the 
Jews in Universal Histories by Gicek writers. 
115 principal sources at this point were the Jost 
histery of Strabo and the voluminous, work (ex- 
tending to 18} books) of Nicolaus of Damascus, 
the friend of Herod the Gieat. From Books XL 
to XV. of the alntiqueers reterences to these two 
writers are frequent. Nicolanms is quoted in ΧΗ, 
127, XU. 250, 347, xiv. 9, GS, 104, XVI 183IN; 
Strabo in XU 286, 310 (344 Tomagenes, prob- 
ably from Strabo, ef. 519), 817, χιν. 35, 68, 104, 
111, 11448, 138, xv. 1lo.* It has, however, been 
mmaimtained by some recent critics that these two 
authors have not been used except in the above- 
named passages, and that the narrative is mainly 
based on some authority who remains nameless. 
Niese (4/eraivs, xi. [1876] py 466-488) has pointed 
out that some of the quotations fiom Strabo are 
tuserted out ot place in the history (XIV. 35, 
138 f.): emphasis is also laid on the καί with 
which the quotations front historians are intro- 
duced, as though they were merely utended to cor- 
roborate an account delved trom other sources, 
These argumevts have, however, been sutticiently 
answered by Schirer. He has traced the use ot 
Strabo even where he is not numed. The mis- 
dacing of some of the Strabo extiacts is explained 
Ny the fact that Nicolaus was at those pointy the 
innin authority. Traces of the style of Nicolaus, 
as seen in the extant fragments of his work, may 

‘Lavy is once named (viv. GS), but it ig not likely that 
' Josephus made any use of his lustory. 
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also be found, in the opinion of this writer, in this 
portion of the Antiquities. 
There remains one argument to be considered 


which has been adduced in favour of this theory | 


of an anonymous source. Destinon (Die Quellen 
des F. Josephus, 1882) was the first to call special 
attention to the use of the phrase καθὼς δεδηλώκαμεν 
(καθὼς δεδήλωται) in several instances where the 
references cannot be verified in the extant works 
of Josephus. The phrase is employed at the end 
of sections dealing with the history of the Seleucid 
dynasty, or, more generally, with the aflairs of 
Syria and Parthia, where the writer reverts to 
Jewish history proper. Since there is no trace 


of any separate work on Syrian history by Jose: | 


phus, Destinon maintained that these references 
were taken over bodily by him from his source. 
Further, as the phrase forms a link between the 
non-Jewish and the Jewish portions, the anonymous 
writer, from whom Josephus copied it, must, it is 
urged, have already combined Jewish and heathen 
materials. Josephus, according to Destinon, in 
this part of his work, found his history already 
made for him, and his only task was to insert 
oceasional references to other historians sach us 
Strabo and Nicolaus. The Syrian sections with the 
phrase in question are inteispersed throughout the 
part which 1s based on 1 Maccabees ; and Josephus, 
it is alleged, did not use that book at first hand, 
but found it incorporated in the anonymons work. 
This theory, which at first sight appears lighly 
improbable, cannot be hehtly disnuussed. Such 
ealcless copying of authorities is not without 
parallels in ancient lustory ; and the explanation 
of these references forms an interesting problem 
on which the last word has not yet been said. 


The facts are as follows :--(1) ‘The first instance of | 


the ploase occurs in Ant. VIL. 303, καθὼς καὶ ἐν 
ἄλλοις δεδηλώκαμεν [Ilyrcanus opens David's tomb 
and bribes Antiochus Eusebes with the treasures 
concealed there]. This nught be a reference to 
the parallel account in LJ 1. 61; but references in 
Ant. to BJ are usually more precise (Amd, XU. 
73, 173, XVM. 11}, and the allusion to one of the 
Selceucids is to be noted. (2) In vlat. χι. 305, καϑὼν 
ἐν ἄλλοις δεδήλωται [Philp and Alexander], the 
1¢ference may be, as elsewhere where the passive 
is uscd, to Greek historians generally. (8) In 
Books XiL and Xiu. the personal δεδηλώκαμεν and 
the Impersonal δεδήλωται are used interchangeably 
wilh some variation of readings in the MSS, and 
the reference is usually to the Scleucids (XI 244, 
390, XU. 36, G1, 108, 119, 180, 253, 271, 347, 37), 
372). (4) In Book X1fy. the unpersunal δεδήλωται in 
always used, and in two mstances the plrase be- 
comes fas has been shown 6y others’ (X1V. 122 ὑπ’ 
ἄλλων, 301 παρ᾽ ἄλλοις). ‘Che last instance, also with 
δεδήλωται, is XVII. 54 [the death of Germanicus in 
A.D. 19]. The reference in these cases 1s neatly 
always to Parthian affairs, and, but for the use 
of the personal δεδηλώκαμεν in Book XUL, there 
would be no question that Josephus is here direct - 
ing his readers for fuller information to Greek 
historians at large. (5) A comparison between 
LJ und Ant. in the following cases 18 specially 
interesting :— 


BS τ. 179 [death of aint. xiv. 119 [the 
Crassus] περὶ ὧν οὐ νῦν same] ὡς καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις 
καιρὸς λέγειν. δεδήλωται. 

1. 189 [Parthian dnt. χιν. 199 [the 
war of Cassius] περὶ ὧν same] ὡς καὶ ὑπ’ ἀλλων 
ἐν ἑτέροις ἐροῦμεν. δεδήλωται. 


In the earlier work a promise is made of a further 
desciiption ‘elsewhere’: in the latter work the 
1eader is referred to other writers. There can be 
no doubt that Josephus used the same authority 
or authorities when writing the parallel portions 

EXTRA VOL.—30 


in BJ and Ané., and it looks as if tle common 


| source at this point had some such phrase as καθὼς 


| ἐν ἄλλοις δεδηλώκαμεν, Which Josephus has retained 
with various sheht modilications. On the other 
| hand, it might be said that he did contemplate a 
| work on Eastern history which still aemained un- 
| written in A.D. 93 (the date of wfa¢.); that be had 
his own carlier work before him as well as the 
common source when wilting «7 τ and that he 
| has simply repeated huusell, altering the phrase 
'in view of his failure to carry out the projected 
Syrian lustory, But the former eaplanation ap- 
pears to be the simpler of the two. 

The following general observations may be made 
with regard to the phenomena. («) The explana- 
| tion that natwally suggests itself is that Josephus 
wrote a Work on the Seleucids and Syrian history, 
The only external evidence in favour Οἱ this is a 
rather vague statement in Jerome (Com. on Is 11], 
ad init. : ‘intelligant me non ommium ynolare 
fidem . . . sed ad distinctionem Josephi Po 
phyriique dixisse, qui de hac quiestione pluima 
disputarunt’), which implies that Josephus had 
written on the seventy weeks of Danicl. Such a 
work would of coutse have dealt with the Seleucid 
dynasty. But there is no allusion to it elsewhere ; 
and Jerome, who quotes the interpretations of 
numerous Wiiters on the seventy weeks in his 
Com. on Daniel, does not mention it again, 
Josephus himself in Ant. X., where he treats of 
| Daniel, is quite silent on the subject, although his 
| Vanity must have led him to mention such ὦ literary 
i undertaking. 
| (6) The objections to Destinon’s theory are that 


Josephus is elsewhere genelally accurate in the 
τε νον of references: the formulas of reference 
used in the veritable 1eferences are not unlike 
pthat used in the unveriliable cases: the first 
person, undoubtedly meaning Josephus, is used 
mn close proximity to καθὼς δεδηλώκαμεν (ind. XIII. 
347): Josephus does not give the inpression of 
| being such a careless compiler as this theory would 
; require us to assume. (0) If the phrase has been 
borrowed from a source, It is sumpler, wilh Schurer, 
| to identity this souree with Nicolaus, in whose Uni- 
' versal Listory one or more books would probably 
be devoted to the Instory of the Scleucids, rather 
than, wilh Destinon, to invent an anonymous 
writer. (ὦ) [f we reject altogether the theory 
that the phiase is taken over fiom an earlier 
source, we inay, with Dinner (Untersuchungen 
uher Josephus, Marbig, 1896), suppose that Jose- 
phus refers to a preliminary work (Vorarbedt) to 
the wlutiquedies, which was never given to the 
world, m which he briefly sketched the history 
of the Seleucids.  Niese (fist. Zeelschrift, Bd. 
Ixxvi.) regards the pliase merely as ‘a con- 
venient and euphonious formula for bicahiny off 
the narrative’; but this leaves unexplumed its 
almost complete limitation to Syrian history. 

For the history of Herod the Creat, which 
occupies the greater part of four books (XIV. 158- 
XViL. 192), there can be little doubt that the μειπ- 
cipal source was Nicolaus of Damaseus, trom 
whom also, apparently, was derived the much 
lniefer account in the LJ. Jusephus, however, 
does not accept all his statements without ques- 
tion, and more than once censures lim fot the 
partiality which he shows to that monaich (ALV. 9, 
XVL 1891). He appears to have lid aceess also 
to some document in which an untavowable view 
was taken ot the king. Mention τὰ once made of 
the ‘Memoirs of king Herod? (τὰ νπυμν ματα τὰ 
τοῦ βασιλέως “μρώδου, XV. 174); but ib ws duubttul 
whether Josephus used these at first hand. A 
difference in the arrangemeut of subject-matter 
is to be noted in the two accounts of Herod. In 
BJ the external history of the reign is lirst’ given, 
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ending with an account οἱ Herod’s buildings (to 
1. 430); and then, as a pendant to the picture ΟἹ 
the patent prosperity (ai ὕπαιθροι εὐπραγίαι), 1» 
added the tiagic story of the domestic disscensions. 
In Ant, this division is abandoned, and the events 
follow one another in chronological order. 

After the death of Herod, when we should 
especially value any details which might throw 
hight on the Gospel narrative, the history becomes 
meagre, expanding again into greater fulness when 
the 1eign of Agrippa 1. is reached. With regmid 
to him, Josephus would he able to obtam full in- 
formation from his son Agiippall., who had already 
offered his assistance in the composition of the 
BJ (Vita, 366); and for the events leading up to 
the war he could draw on his own recullection>. 
The most striking feature mm the latter part of the 
Ant. is the disproportionate length at wiich the 
somewhat irielevant story of the assassination of 
Gaius and the accession of Claudius is givens it 
occupies the gicater part of Book ΧΙΧ. This must 
be derived from some contemporary source, and is 
of primary unportance for the Roman historian. 
Mommsen (who is followed by Schemann) has 
suggested that this source was the listory of 
Clavius Rufus, who was present in the theatre at 
the time when Gains eame to his end, and of whom 
a remark is quoted by Josephus (Ant. x1x. 9112; 
but we do not know that. Clavius’ work embraced 
more than the reign of Nero and the events of 
A.D). 69. 

Throughout his history Josephus is careful to 
note the snecession of the lugh puests ; and at the 
close (AX. v24 251) he pives an enumeration of 
them, fiom A:gon to the destiuction of Jerusiein, 
with some divergences from the carher notices 
(Destinon has laid stress on these divergences as 
pointing to the use of different sources). For this 
part of his work he must have had access to the 
pnestly records, which, as he tells us, were kept. 
With such striet exactitude (ἐν. Ap. i. 36). 

Of grent value for the historian are the decrees, 
inainly concerning exemptions granted to Jews, 
which Josephus has grouped together at. various 
points in the narrative (xm. 26010, xiv. 149th, 
185-267, 8061), Xvi. 162-173), Of their genuine- 
ness there can be no doubt; whence Josephus 
obtained them is doubtful. He refers in two 
passages to the archives in the Capitel at Rome 
(XIV. 188, 266); but itis improbable that the decrees 
concerning the Jews of Asia Minor were preserved 
there. Nicse (//ermes, x1. [1876] 46611.) bas con- 
jectured from Ant, XVL 48, where Nicolaus, defend- 
ing the Jews of Asia, appeals to similar deerees, 
that a collection of them had abeady been made 
in his Universal History, from which Josephus 
has borrowed them ; Schurer (GJV? i. 86, note) has 
shown, howeve), that this will ποὺ account for al 
the documents quoted by Josephus. 

As to the character of Josephus as a historian, 
very various estimates have been held, from that 
of Jerome, who eatolled him as ἃ ‘Grecus Livius’ 
(Zip, 22), to that of seme modern crities, who have 
accused him of subjectivity aud paoss misrepre- 
sentation. The apologetic nature of the history is 
evident. on the face of it. Its object is to 1epresent 
the maligned Jewish nation in the best helt to 
Greek readers. ‘This has occasioued the suppres- 
sion of some of the darker incidents in the Biblical 
story. But, granted this, there remains no very 
serious charge to be laid against the historian. 
His work is, on the whole, a shilful compilation, 
its value naturally varying with that of the autho- 
rities consulted, while the criticioms passed upon 
Nicolaus (xrv. 9, 183) show that these were used 
with discrimination. Attractiveness is one main 
object. To this end the narrative is diversified b 
legendary additions culled from all sources. Nor, ! 
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it must be adimitted, does the historian, with a 
view to greater picturesquences, refrain from add- 
ing minor details of his own invention with regard 
to the strength of contending armies, names of 
localities, and the like (see Druner, Untersuch. 
uber Josephus, Marburg, 1896, p. 8011). He, how- 
ever, professes in several passages to have a high 
ideal of a histonian’s duty (6 δ. fat. XIV. 11], Xx. 
Idi; ὦ Ap. i, 24d); and, speaking generally, 
one Must grant that, so far as it is possible to test 
him, he seaches a level of accuracy that gives him 
a high place among the historians of antiquity, 
setling aside those of the very foremost rank, while 
in extentand comprehensiy eness he is far iy advance 
of any of his predecessors τὰ the sume licld. 

[For the sources of the .fateguifics, see expecially 
Bloch, Die Quellen des Flav. Sosephus, eee 
1879; Destinon, Dee Quellen des F. Josephus, Kiel, 
1882; with the reviews of Schurer in Theology. Litera- 
turzeit. 1879, col. 56711. ; 1882, col. 388 fl. J. 

3. The so-called Life (Ἰωσήπου βίος) is appended 
in the MSS to the Antiquitics, and was certainly 
composed by Josephus as a sequel to that work, 
although it appeats to be separated in time from 
the larger work by an interval of at Jeast six or 
seven years. That it was planned as a sequel is 
shown by the promise at the end of the πὲ, (xx. 
266) of a brief account as to the author’s family 
and life ; by the fact that the Loe begius without 
any prefatory remarks, being linked on to the And. 
by the particle δέ, and closes with ἃ dedication of 
the whole work of the Antiquitics (τὴν πᾶσαν τῆς 
dpyaoroyias ἀναγραφήν) to Mpaplnoditus, who had 
been named in the exordium of Ant. (Vita, 430; 
“nt. τ. 8); and by the fact that a passage from the 
Life is cited as from the Ané. by Eusebius (4/27 
ni. 10). On the other hand, the Antiquities con- 
tains a formal conclusion of ifs own (AX. 267f.), 
and was completed im the thirteenth year of 
Domitian (A.D. 93 -94, 2b.), while the Jife lunplies 
that Agrippa tl. was already dead (359 1.) ; and we 
learn from Photius (2ebd., Cod. 33) that his death 
took place in the third year of Trajan (A.D. 100). 
The probability is that the autobiogiaphy was an 
atterthought, which was appended to liter copies 
of the Antiquities, in which the sentence contain. 
ing the promise of the Life (Ant. Xx. 266) was then 
inserted for the first time. The immediate ocension 
for the production of the Life was the appearance 
of a rival history of the Jewish War by Justus of 
Tiberias, in which the writer accused Josephus of 
being the real cause of the outbreak of the war with 
Rome (Vita, 340). Justus had wiitten his history 
twenty years betoie, but, according to Josephus, 
had kept it back untal the chief actors in the war 
were dead, when there was nobody to convict him 
of inaccuracy (360). The appearance of Justus’ 
work, with its damaging crilicisms, wax likely to 
endanger the secure position wlich Josephus had 
won for himself at Rome, and the earher historian 
of the war felt. bound to defend himself. The Li/e, 
then, by no means answers to its name. It is not 
a complete autobiography, but simply an apologetic 
statement as to the actions of Josephus as com- 
mander in Galilee before the cuLbrunk of the war, 
tu which have been added a few details as to the 
‘arlier and later events of his life, by way of pro- 
logue and epilogue. ‘The defence which Josephus 
makes against Justus is an extremely Jame one. 
He has to admit the part which he took in organ- 
izing the forces of the country against Rome, while 
endeavouring to show that he was not in favour 
of the war. Jt is an obviously one-sided state- 
ment, marked by excessive sclf-laudation, and the 
brochure must be pronounced to be the least 
satinfactory of the historian’s works. 

4. Against Anion, a work in two books.—The 
title, by which it is ordinarily known, is neither ἃ 
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suitable one, since Apion is not mentioned until 
the second book is reached, nor original. It occurs 
first in Jerome. The older designations, both of 
which may be original, are Περὶ τῆς τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων 
ἀρχαιότη os (Eus. HE iii. 9) and Πρὸς τοὺς “Ἑλληνας 
(Porphyry, de Abstin. iv. 11). It was undertaken 
as a reply to criticisms on the Antiquities, and a 
refutation of current attacks upon, and groundless 
wrejudices against, the Jewish nation. 10 gives an 
interesting ug ti of the anti-Semitism of the 
first century. The writer begins by disproving 
the extreme antiquity claimed for the Greeks, and 
contrasts the discrepancies found in their writings 
with the cmefully preserved and unanimous records 
of the Jews. He accounts for the silence of Greek 
writers with regard to Jewish history. He then 
proceeds to quote evidence for the antiquity of his 
nation from Egyptian, Phoenician, Chaldivan, aud 
Greek sources. He passes next to a refutation of 
the malignant and often absurd accusations brought 
against lis country by Manetho, Chieremon, Lysi- 
machus, Apollonius’ Molo, and, the greatest 
offender of all, Apion, ‘The object, of Josephus’ 
most biting satire enjoyed a considerable 1eputa- 
tion as a grammatian and interpreter of Homer, 
but, from all accounts, he must have been a man 
of mordinate vanity, and ἣν loquacious charlatan ; 
the nickname of feymbalum mundi,’ given him 
by ‘Tibeiis, corroborates the impression which we 
derive fiom Josephus; he is best known as the 
leader of the Alexandiian embassy to Caligula in 
A.D. 38, which brought accusations agaist the 
Jewish residents in that city, and was opposed by 
the counter-embassy of the Alexandrian Jews, 
headed by Philo. Josephus concludes his work 
with an able and cloguent defence of the Jewish 
lawgiver and his code, and contrasts his concep- 
tion of God with the immoral ideas about the gods 
current among the Giceks. The book is, in short, 
an apology for Judaism, carefully planned and 
well worked out. The satire dueeted against 
Apion and the rest is pointed and lively, though 
sometimes, as in the allusion to Apion’s death (i. 
143), it exceeds the bounds of good taste. The 
tieatise gives us ἃ higher idea than that we should 
form from his other works of the wiiter’s literary 
skill, and οἱ his genuine patriotism and zeal for luis 
country’s religion. A special value attaches to it 
trom the numerous quotations from authors whose 
works are lost. It must have been written after 
A.D. 93 (the date of the Anteguitics), but whethe 
before or after the Life is uncettain. 

PROJECTED Works, — At the close of the 
Antiquities, Josephus, after promising ἃ. brief 
autobiography, the Life with WE possess, an- 
nounces his intention, God walling, of writing two 
future works: (1) A summary of the Jewish War 
and the subsequent history of his nation down to 
the thirteenth year of Domitian; and (2) a work 
in four books ‘on the opmions held by us Jews 
concerning God and His Being, and concerning the 
laws, why some actions are permitted to us by 
them and others are forbidden.’* Neither cf these 
works has come down to us, and there is no reason 
to suppose that either was carried out. But the 
work ‘On Customs and Causes,’ Περὶ ἐθῶν καὶ αἰτιῶν 
[Ilcpt ἐθῶν καὶ νόμων or ἡ αἰτιολογία are other names 
which he suggests for it], appears, from the men- 
tion of the tour books, to have been already 
mapped out in his mind, and was possibly begun. 
The project had been formed perhaps even at the 
time when the Jewish War was written (BJ v. 
237), and there are frequent allusions to it in the 
earlier books of the Antiquitics, The ucatise was 
to contain, e.g., an explanation why the first day 

* It is unnecessary to suppose that Josephus contemplated 


sete distinct works—one on the Being of God, and one on the 
ws. 
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is spoken of as ‘day one’ (Ant. 1 29; ef. Philo, 
de UOpy. Mundi, 9, διὰ τὴν του νοητοῦ κόσμου μόνωσιν 
μοναδικὴν ἔχοντος φύσιν) τ the 1easons for the dress 
worn by the high priest (BJ vy, 287), for the 
practice of circumcision (.10/. 1, 192, 214), for the 
changing of the shewlnread every sabbath (Ant. 
I. 143), for the vations saciitiees (Ant. ται. 257), 
for the distinction between clean and unclean 
meats (Ané. 1, 259); and a general rationale of 
Jewish laws and customs (Ant. 1V. 198). It is to 
beregretted that this project 1emained, apparently, 
unfulfilled. Such a work would ἘΜῊ have 
preserved a considerable amount of valuable tra- 
ditional lore, and put beyond a doubt. the question 
whether Josephus was acquainted with the writings 
of Philo. At any rate, a compatison between the 
allegorical tieatment of Scripture by the two 
writers would have been interesting. 

WORKS ATTRIBUTED ΤῸ JOSEPHUS.—The s0- 
called Fourth Book of Maccabees, or cpt αὐτοκράτορος 
Λογισμοῦ, was athiibuted to Josephus by Eusebius 
(HF iii. 10) and other Patristic writers. Tins 
rhetoriial exercise has some points in common 
with Josephus; but that he was the author of itis 
disproved by the fact that it appears as an anony- 
mous work in many MSS, by dillerences of style, 
and by the fact that it is based on 2 Maccabees, ἃ 
book of which Josephus shows no knowledge in 
the Andiyucties. Thework, Περὶ τοῦ παντὸς [Περὶ 
τῆς τοῦ παντὸς αἰτίας, 01 Περὶ τῆς τοῦ παντὸς οὐσίας], 
ascribed by Photius (72 ιδὲ., Cod. 48) to Josephus, is 
vf Chiuistian ongin, and its author is almost cer- 
tainly Hippolytus. On the alleged work of Jose- 
phus on the Seleucid dynasty, see above, p. 465°. 

ni. ‘THE BIbLE OF JOSEPHUS AND HIS TREAT- 
MENT OF THE BIBLICAL NARRATIVE.--1. Text.— 
Tn the Preface to the Antiquities, Josephus professes 
that his account is based directly on the Hebrew 
writings, implying that he has translated them 
himselt for his Gieek readers (Aut. 1. 5, ἐκ τῶν 
᾿Εβραικῶν μεθηρμηνευμένην γραμμάτων ; οἷ. x. 218, 
where his task is declared to be not to explain 
the ditheulties of Scripture, but merely μεταφράζειν 
ras ᾿βμαίων βίβλους eis τὴν ᾿λλάδα γλώτταν), In 
reality this is not the case. The Bible of which he 
has made use throughout his work is, beyond a 
doubt, the collection of Greek translations com- 
monly hnown as the Septuagint. The language 
of that version is constantly to be traced beneath 
the historian’s paraphrase: passages occur which 
wre peculiar to the Greek version, and probably 
never found a place in the Hebrew (c.g. the vapid 
answer of David to Groliath’s question, ‘Am IJ a 
dog?? Οὐχί, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ χείρω κυνός, 1S 17% [Ant. v1. 
186]; cf. also Ané. VIL. 173 with 28 137!, Ant. vu. 
190 with 28S 1457, Ant. vit. 17 with 1 1K ΩΤ καὶ 
ὥρκισεν κιτ.λ.). ‘The writer's dependence on the 
Septuagint is most clearly seen in the use which 
he makes of 1 lésdras (including the story of the 
three pages, for which there is no Hebrew equiva- 
lent) and of the LAX additions to Esthe:. There 
‘an be no doubt that he has also used the Gieek 
version of the First Book of Maccabees, not the 
lost Hebrew original. 

As to the type of Gieck text which he has ful- 
lowed, Mez (ie Bibel des Jusephus, 1895) has made 
a special study of the subject. for the historical 
hooks fiom Joshua to the end of the Buuks of 
Kings. He has exammed the proper names of 
Josephus and the positive statements which deviate 
either from the MT o1 fiom the LAX. The con- 
clusions to which he comes are as follows: (1) The 
text of Cod. B is never followed by Josephus where 
there is a diversity of treading. ‘This statement 
is essentially, but not absolutely, correct: for 
instance, the answer of David tu Goliath, men- 
tioned above (1S 17%), occurs in B but is absent 
from A, the Luciani text, and the Hebrew. 
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(3) In the Books of Samuel he diverges 
MT and Codd. A and B, and agrees 


Lucianic text, whose errors he follows and whose | Xerxes on the throne of Persia, the 


language he sometimes misunderstands. (4) In 
Judves, Mez does not arrive at any definite deci- 
sion.” Speaking generally, we may say that the 
LUXX text of Josephus agrees most closely with 
the Lucianie text or that contained in Cod, A. 
The present writer tested the teat of the Greck 


Bible of Josephus for 1 Esdras, and found that it | 


almost invariably sides with the A text as against 
the B text (see vol. ip. 762f) [πὶ i Maccabees, 
where B is wanting, Josephus sides with δὲ as 
against A.t 


Whether, and the 


how faa, Josephus used 


Hebrew along with the Greek text has not yet, it . 


seems, been ascertained with sullieient accuracy. 
There can hardly be a doubt that aman ot jis 
antecedents and ednention would be almost. as well 
acquainted with Helnew as with the Aramaic 
spoken in his day; but the mdications that he 
made any use of the copy of the Hebrew Serip- 
tures which he resened from the ruins of Jerusalem 
(Vita, 418) are very slight. Practically, the only 
hint which he gives of a knowledge of Hebrew, 
and the only criterion which he offers us for test- 
ing the eatent of his knowledge, is to be tound 
in the etymological explanations which he appends 
to the Hebrew proper names throughout the narra- 
tive; many of these explanations, however, where 
they are not easily deduetble from Seripture, are 
probably taken from contemporary Midrushin ; 
while oveasionally, as in the explanation of the 
names Μωυσῆς (Ant. W. 228) aad ‘Tepotédupa (BS 
vi. 438), he accommodates himself to lis Greek 
readers, and aceepts incorrect, or al best eatremely 
doubtful, etymologies. See, on the whole subject, 
Siegfried, ‘Die Hebraischen Worterklarungen des 
Josephus’? (ZA TH’, 1883, pp 32 52). 

2. Conon of OT.—Josephus, as we have seen, in 
writing his Anttgaaties, diaws freely upon Greek 
books, such as] Esdras and 1 Maccabees, which 
were never regaided as canonical; and no hint is 
given that the information derived from them is 
less trustworthy than that eontained m the ean- 
onical books — In the openmg of his work, using 
thetoneal Janguace, he declares that ‘the holy 
wiitmes contain the Instury of five thousand years’ 
G.138 3; cf xXx. 25092) But that he was aware 
of the distanction between canonical and un- 
canonical books is made plam by a well-known 
passage in the contra Apionem, which is of primary 
importance for the history of the OT Canon, and 
must, be quoted in full, Contrasting the rehability 
of Greek and Hebrew recoids, he says (ce. πο 1. 
27 7): ‘The writing fof the Seviptaial records] 
was not within the power of all alike: ner is there 
any inherent discrepancy in what as written. Tt 
fell to the eye alone to lean the events of 
the highest. and most remote antiquity in virtue 
of the direet inspiration of God, and to record 
cleatly the events of their own time just as they 
happened. It therefore naturally, ΟἹ rather neces- 
surily, follows that ar do not possess ten thousand 
discordant and conflicting books. No: we have 
but two-and-twenty books, which contam the 
record of all time, and are justly eredited.! And 
of these, five are Lhose of Moses, contammme the laws 
and the tradition from the origin of man up to 


"It is to be noted that in this booh Josephus tanspeses 
chapters 19-21 (the events leading upto the almust conte te 
extermination of the tribe of Benjamin), placing ὕει at the 
beginning of lis account of the dudges, 

᾿ The Hellenized forms of Hebrew proper names employ -d by 
Josephus are given in Dr, Redpath'’s Supplement to the Sep- 
tuagunt Concordance (Fasc. i., Oxford, 1900). 

{The wmd Oe (‘which are with justice believed to 
divine’) is an addition of Kuselius, 1125 iti. 10. 
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(2) In Joshua, Josephus follows the Hebrew closcly. l the death of Moses: thi 
from the | three thousand years. 
with the | Moses until that of Artaxe:xes,* the successor of 


5 period is little short of 
Aud from the death of 


prophets who 
succeeded Moses recorded the events of their time 
in thirteen books. The remaining four contain 
hymns to God and connsels for the life of men. 
But from Artaxerxes until onr own time records of 


| all things have been kept, but they have not been 


considered worthy of equal credit with the records 
of previous times, because there has not been the 
(same) uninterrupted succession of the prophets.’ 
He voes on to aay that, although so Jony a time has 
elapsed since the Scriptures were written, no one 
has ventured to add to them, or to remove or 
alter anything ; and that al] Jews fiom their birth 
instinetively regard them as the teaching of God, 
and are ready, 1f need be, tu die on their behalf. 

In this statement the following points are 
noticeable. (a) Jn the tame of Josephus there was 
a canon of Scripture whieh had long been secog- 
nived. The test of the canonicity of a book was 
its antaquity. The mention of Artaacixes, who in 
Josephus (Avt. X1. 184) and the LXNX represents 
the Abasverus of the Book of Esther, must have 
special reference to that book. Nothing Jater 
than its reputed date was regarded as canonical. 
The 22 πὲ of Josephus are generally taken to 
be + (1) the 5 books of the Pentatench ; (2) Joshua, 
Judves4 Ruth, 1 and 2 Sam., 1 and 9 Kings, 
1 and ἡ Chron., Ezra and Neh, Esther, Job, 
Daniel, Isaiah, Jeremiah4d Lamentations, Ezekiel, 
the 12 Mmor Prophets (13 in all); (3) Psalms and 
Song of Songs (‘the hymns’), Proverbs and Ecelesi- 
astes (‘the practical precepts’). (2) There is a 
{πραγ να division of Seripture, but not the oidi- 
nary Jewish division of Law, Prophets, Ilagio- 
grapha. ‘The second group of historical-prophetiea) 
books has in Josephus been increased by a number 
of books which the Rabbis placed amoung the 
Hagiographa. The Rabbinical arrangemeut 1s not 
Chonelugical, nor based on the subject-matter, 
but. is the result, of the gradual giowth of the 
Canon, and an indication of three stages in its 
development. In Josephus, on the other hand, 
the arrangement is one of subject-matter. Such 
an arrangement. had already been attempted in 
the Greek Bible of which Josephus made use; 
but the exaet division into greups ΟἹ 5, 18, and 4 
books is not met with elsewhere. ΠῚ was natural 
that Josephus, writing for Giceks on the histozical 
records 0! Jus nation, should place together all 
the historical οὐ quasi-historical books —(e) The 
number of books is given as 22, not, acvording to 
the commoner Jewish ennme) ation, as24. Josephus 
is the only Jewesh write, who gives the former 
number, but at recurs in the Christian Fathers 
such as Orreen (on the anthonty of Hebrew tia- 
dition, ap. Tus. 81. vi. 25) and Jerome (Preface 
to Books of Sam and Wines); the latter writer 
vives 5 books of Moses, 8 of Prophets, 9 of Hagio- 
grapha, and alludes to the other enumeration of 
24 hooks (see Ryle, Canon of O7, 221). The 
number 22 was arrived at hy Jommne Ruth to 
Judges, and Lam, to Jeremiah; and a fancitul ex- 
planation was found for itm the mumber of letters 
m the ΠΟΤ ον alphabet. (Open, Jerome, ete.) 
Tt is ecutious that this explanation is confined to 
Christian writers ; 1l seems to be of Alexandrian 
origin, The number 24 ἜΠΟΣ to be the older, 
but the relation between the two numbers is still 
obscure. The idea of equalizing the number of 
books with the number of Hebrew letters need 
rot have produved the division inty 22 books ; it 
may have been a late: play of the imagination 
(Buhl), possibly the invention of Origen, who is 
first to note it. In view of the parallels in 
* Or, according to another 1eading, ‘until Artaxerxes.’ 
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Origen and Jerome there can be no donhbt that the 
number 22 in Josephus was airived al. by treating 
Ruth and Lam. as parts of Judges and Jeremiah. 
There is no ground for Gratz’s inference, that 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs had not been 
received into the Canon when Josephus wrote. 
See, futher, Ryle, Canon of O7, 158-166, and the 
works of Buhl and Wildeboer on the ΟἿ" Canon; 
also art. O'T CANON in vol. iii. p. 607 £. 

In ἃ passage where allusion is made to the wrilings of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Ant. x 79) there i an entematical 
statement that Ezekiel was the first to write tie books concern 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem and the Captivity. Two 
explanations have been sugested for the (eo books: (1) The 
prophecy of Ezekiel may have been dividedl mto two parts, 
chs. 1-39 and 40-48 = But the latter portion contains no 1cfer- 
ence to the Exile (2) The second book has buen supposed tio 
be an apocryphal work, from which are taken certain quota- 
tions made by Clem. Alex. and others which jare not to be 
traced in the canomecal Ezekiel (Fabricius, Codex Pseudepiq 1. 
1117) Both explanations leave unexplained the statement that 
Ezekiel wrote first, ὁ e. before Jeremiah = Exchhorn and Bertholdt 
have taken the words to refer to Jeremimbh, and a division of 
his prophecy into two party See Jowin Theol, Stud iv. p. 
258 f. 

3. Additions to the Biblical narrative, mainly 
derived from Lublinic tradition —-Josephus has, 
with a view to rendering the Biblical nanative 
more attractive to lus Cneek readers, diversified 
and aniplitied it by a large number of additions. 
These additions may be divided into: (1) those 
derived fiom Rabbinie tradition, (2) those dertved 
from Alexandrian and Hellenistic writers on Jew- 
ish history, (3) those which are the invention ot 
the historian himself. It is not, however, always 


easy to distinguish between these three classes, 
and the attempt to do so has not been made in the 


present article. Additions tor which Rabbinic 
parallels have been traced are indicated by an 
asterisk. For a fuller treatment of the relation of 
Josephus to Rabbinism, the reader is referred to 
the article of Mdersheim in the (ict, af Christian 
Biography, and to the works of Bloch (ve Qucllen) 
and others Γ΄ Edersheim, whose profound study ot 
Rabbinic htcrature gives his opinion great weight, 
conelndes that Josephus’ knowledece of tradition 
wag, like his acquaintance with Hebrew, not more 
than superticial, 

We may begin by crouping together those addi- 
tions and explanations which consist in the identi- 
fication of places or persons, or in inferences deduced 
from bringing dillerent) passages of the ΟἽ᾽ uito 
connexion. Among these may be named * the 
identification of the rivers of Paradise, Pishon— 
Ganges, Tiddekel =Tigtis (so LX X) = AcyAdd (fad. 
1. 38 f.); * it was Nimrod, the builder of cities (Gn 
10"), who counselled the building of the Tower of 
Babel, to revenge himself upon God for the Flood 
(Ant. τ. 113 41.), Dan was the name of one of the 
springs of Jor-dan (Ané. 1.177); Almahan’s de- 
scendants by Keturah oceupied Troglodytas (lné 1. 
239, 11. 215, where Gn 258 merely names ‘ the east 
country’); * the daughter of Pharaoh who adopted 
Mores was named Thermuthis (dad. 0. 224; Book 
of Fubdees *Tharmuth’); the injunetions in Nu 
19 about the red heiter and the cleansing of one 
who touched a dead body are nought “uto con- 
nexion with the death of Miriam in Nu 2O (dad. Iv. 
71810.); Mount Hor is identified with Petra (And. 
IV. $2); the mother of Abunelech was named 
Drumah (Ant. v. 283; unnamed in Jg 881); the 
nae is probably taken from that of her residence, 
Arumah, J¢ 9%); the name of Jephthal’s burying- 
place was Sebee in Gilead (lné. Vv. 270; Jg 127 Sone 
of the cities of Gilead’; Josephus may have had 
another reading, see Mez, Jue Dibel des Jos. 16); 
Saul’s uncle (1 5 1012) was Abner (lné, VI. 58 ; ef. 


t The present writer has not had access to the works of 
Duschak (Josephus und die Tradition, Vienna, 1864), Tachaucr 
Das Verhaltniss des I’. Jog zur Bubel und zur Tradition, 
trlangen, 1871), and others named by Schurer. 
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1S 14°); + the mention of Joab eutting off the 
water-supply of the Ammonites (Ané. VIL 159) has 
apparently arisen ont of the name, ‘the city of 
waters,’ by which Rabbah is called in 28 127; 
the te of Sheba appears as the queen of Egypt 
and Ethiopia (dmé. vill. 165); the prophet who 
prophesied iwainst the altar of Jeroboam (1 K 13?) 
is named ᾿Ιάδων (An/. VUI. 231: has this arisen 
from ἐδού in the LAX, Kal ἰδοὺ ἄνθρωπος τοῦ θεοῦ Ὧ; 
an anonymous prophet in | 1K 2u (21) who fore- 
told the death of Altab ts identified with Mieaiah 
(Aat. ναι. 889; ef. 403 and 1K 228); and the 
‘certain man who Grew his bow αὖ ἃ venture’ and 
gave Ahab his death-wound is called “Apavas (Ant. 
Vill. 414; ? =:Naaman); *the ‘certain woman of 
the wives of the sons of the prophets,’ who was 
perseented by her creditors (ὦ Wh 44), was dhe widow 
of Obadiah, who had borrowed money to support 
the prophets at the tyme of the famine (4 n¢. Tx, 
47); ‘Varshish, (ὁ which Jonah was sailing, is 
identified with Tarsus in Cilicia, and the prophet 
is said to have been cast up by the whale in the 
Euxine Sea (fut. 1X. 208, 213). 

Some of the most striking among other legend- 
ary additions are the following : * Before the Fall 
all living creatmes spoke a common languace 
(clné. το 41), and the serpent for his maliguity was 
punished by the loss of speech and feet (nt. 1. 
ὅθ; so Jehilecs, iu. 28, Sand on that day was closed 
the mouth of all beasts... for they had all 
spoken one with another with one lip and with 
one tongue’; see Charles’ note; also the Targum 
ot pseudo.Jonathan, ‘upon thy belly shalt thou 
vo, and thy feet shall be cut off?) Adam had 
daughters as well as sons (4avé. 1. 52; Jub. iv. 1). 
Cain averted the punishment of death by a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and was banished with his wife 
and Lived a hie of luxury (la. 1. 5811). *The 
descendants of Seth invented astronomy, and left 
a record of their discoveries on two pillars of 
brick and stone, that they might not be lost to 
wanhind in the flood or the fire which Adam 
had predicted (Ant. L 601; ef. Jub. viii. 3, 
Cainan atter the Flood finds an inscription which 
had been carved on the rock by the Watchers con- 
eernme the heavenly bodies). [In Agé. τ. 118 the 
Sibyl is quoted for the statement that the winds 
were employed by the gods to overthrow the 
Tower of Babel (ef. Grae. Seby/Z. tli. 101 11.). Abra- 
ham's know ledge of astronomy leads him to believe 
im one Goud (Ant. 1. 15510); in Egypt, God by an 
inswiection punishes Pharaoh for taking Sarah ; 
while Alnmabam consorts with the most learned of 
the Evyptians, and teaches them mathematics 
and astronomy (Ané. τ. 1661}. Votiphar’s wife 
seleets for her baa lab ol Joseph the occasion 
οἱ a public festival, trom which she begs to be 
exensed on the plea of illness (And. 1. 45) The 
mterpretation of Pharaoh’s dreams was shown him 
in his sleep, but forgotten by him (Aa. 11. 74). 
*The birth of Moses was foretold to Pharaoh by 
a lepoypappareds, And to his father Amram by God 
(.iné. 11. 205, 217); lus mother was granted an 
easy deliverance, and so the birth escaped detection 
(<lad. 11. 218). Moses’ height and beauty (fad. 0. 
224) were a common topic in tradition (cf. Ac 730), 
*Josceplins tells a story of how the child was 
brought to Pharaoh, and how, when the king play- 
fully placed his diadem on bis head, the cluld cast 
it away and trampled on it; and how the ἱεμογραμ- 
ματεύς detected that this was he whose birth he 
had predicted (Ané. 1. 23247. ; ef. the tragedian 
Ezekiel, ap. Enseb. Prap. Er. αν 440). But the 
most noticeable addition to the history of Moses 


t The scene of ἃ battle between the Phihstines and Israelites, 
unnamed in the OT (18 581), 18 given as’ Peyov (Ant. σι, 326), 
This, however, a3 Mez has suggested, may be a corruption of 
Ge pay ya. 
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is the account of his * Ethiopian campaign (Ant. 
If. 238-203). The Kyyptians, whose country had 
long been ravaged by the Ethiopians, at ‘God's 
advice appoint Moses as their general. He, after 
ridding the country of the serpents which infested 
the line of march, gained a complete victory over 
the encmy, with the help of Tharbis, the daughter 
of the Ethiopian king, whom he marries, ‘This 
account should be compared with that of Arta- 
panus (in Kuseb. Prep. Ev. ix. 432c), who 18 
probably the ultimate source from whom many of 
the Moses legends are derived by Josephus. Πὶ 
Artapanus, king Chenephres envies Moses, and 
sends him against the Ethiopians, hoping that he 
will be killed. The war lasts ten years ; Moses 
ultimately gains the aflection of the Kthiopians, 
and teaches them to practise circumcision, ‘The 
Rabbinical accounts (see Edeisheim, Dict. Chrest. 
Bwog. iii. 456) are rather different, representing 
Moses as fighting on the side of the It hiopians. 
The story in its various forms has, no doubt, grown 
out of the reference to ‘the Cuslute woman? whom 
Moses married (Nu 19. Murmurs against Moses 
are magnified into attempts to stone hum (Ané, 1. 
$27, Tit. 12; with ut. 307 cl. Nu 141, The pro- 
lubition to priests to marry innkeepers (Ané. ΠΙ. 
276, ef. Lv 217) 18 to be explained, as Edersheim 
suggests, by the fact that, nm the story of Rahab, 
Josephus, in common with the Targum, translates 
a (harlot) by ‘imbheeper.’ *Balaam is said to 
have counselled Lalak to entice the Istaclites by 
the beauty of the women of Midian, and so to 
draw them away from them religion (this does not 
occur in the nanative in Nu 24-95, bat a hint of 
it is given later in Nu 31"). He foretells slight 
disasters to Is1ael to he followed by renewed pros- 
perity (πὲς tv. 12811). As to Moses’ end, we are 
told that he was accompanied to Mount Abarnn 
by ‘the senate,’ Kleazar, and Joshua 3; the senate 
was then dismissed, and, while the prophet was 
still converse with Kleazar and Joshua, a cloud 
covered lim and he disappeared in a ravine. He 
described lis own death in Senipture, for tenr that 
it should be said that he had been translated to 
God (An/. τν. 32410). 

For additional lege] ordinances, We may note the 
injunction that the evidence of women and slaves 
is not to be accepted (lat. tv. 219); the torty 
stripes allawed by D6 25% become, m accordance 
ὅτ the Jater Rabbinical practice, “fort stripes 
save one’ (dat. IV. 288, 248, ef. Tary. Tei Ls 
3 (Ὁ 1D): mention is made οἱ the seren judges 
(Ant. 1V. 214, 287); * the sexes are not to exchange 
dress, especially in battle GAnt. ty. 301; ef. Dt 
2253 Bloch refers to Δύσιν HYa)s the extraordinary 
statement that the Jews were not allowed to 
blaspheme the gods of other nations, or to teh 
their temples (clit, IV. 207: ἐς Alp. it. 237), seems to 
rest on the LAN of Ex 22°" deots οὐ κακολογήσεις 
(where the Targums render ΡΠ τ by ‘ the judges’). 

Among additions to and comments upon the 
Senpture narrative in books outside the Penta- 
teuch, may be mentioned details with reeard to 
Manoah and his wife—how they used constantly 
to visit the suburb (τὸ προάστειον) te pray for | 
children, and of Manoal’s Jealousy of the ‘aneel | 
who had visited his wife (Ant. vo 276 fi.). Solo. | 
mon’s Judgment is that both children should he 
divided, which excites the mockery of the people α 
(Ané. Vi. 318.) the exorersms which Solomon " 
invented were still in use and effieacions i 
Josephus’ tune Ciné, VL 45 ff); his road-makine 
is described (lvé. Vil. 187): his first deviation 
from virtue was in making lnnees of oven any 
lions (Ant. vit. 195; ef, 1 Wk 7:0 10). In the siece 
of Samaria doves’ dung was bought in place of salt 
(slné. IX. 62). Zedekiah disbelieved the propheues 
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of Jeremiah and Ezekiel because of their apparent. | 
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discrepancy with regard to himself (Ant. X. 106), 
A description is given of a wonderful palace which 
Daniel built at Echatana, which was uxed as a 
mausoleum for the kings of Media, Persia, and 
Parthia (Ant. X. 246). ; 

4. Omissions from apologetic motives.—Josephus, 
wishing to present the history of his nation in the 
best light, passes over in silence some of the less 
creditable incidents. We may note the omission 
of the selling of Esau’s birthright, the story of 
Judah and Tamar (Gn 38), the killing of the 
Egyptian by Moses, the worship of the golden 
calf, the breaking of the first tables of the 
Law by Moses, the story of Micah (Jg 17. 18). 
The suppression of such incidents as these ΠΡ ΝΗ 
certainly to be duc to apologetic motives, although 
other omissions may be the result of necessary 
compression ; it must be admitted that some of 
the darker incidents in the picture are faithfull 
portrayed, though excuses are sometimes oilered, 
as in the account of the slaughter of the Amale- 
kites (Ant. vi. 130), It is rarely that Josephus 
condemns an action outright, as he does in the 
ease of the sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter (And. 
ν. 266). ‘The most striking omission Οἱ all is that 
of any teference toa Messiah. The words of the 
LorD God to the serpent, ‘Tt shall Inuise thy 
head, and thou shalt brute his heel,’ occasion noe 
allusion to a future deliverer. Jacob’s Llessiny 
18 entirely omitted, nor do Balaam’s prophecies 
call forth any lunt of a Messiah. If Josephus 
held any such belief, he at all events felt that 
the doctrine would have no interest for his readers, 
or perhaps we should rather say that he studiously 
avoided a topic to which, in the circumstances of 
his tame, it would have been dangerous to allude, 

5. Ratinalistee explanations of the miraculous. 
—Out of resaid to the inciedulity of his heathen 
readers, Josephus frequently suggests that. miracles 
recorded in the Instory may have been due to 
natural causes, or he apologizes for mentioning 
them with the plea that he is only taithtully 
following the Biblical aceount. The readiness 
with which he has recourse to such explanations 
must, however, raise a doubt ax to lis own belact 
m miracles. ‘Thus he appeals in support of his 
account of the crossing of the Red Sea, which, 
he says, happened etre κατὰ βούλησιν θεου εἴτε κατὰ 
ταὐτόματον, to the similar incident of the retreat of 
the Pamphylian Sea before Alexander the Great, 
adding, ‘let every one think as he pleases as to 
these thine’ (laf. 01. 3471£.). The Biblical account 
of the healing of the bitter waters of Marah readily 
lent ilself to a rationalistic explanation (fn¢, 1, 
7f.); ef. the account of the healing of the fountain 
by Elisha in BJ tv. 46211. (πολλὰ mpooxcipoupyhoas 
ἐξ ἐπιστήμη"). The historian notes that quails ae 
abundant in the Arabian Gult, and that manna is 
stall found in the region (Ané, UL 25, 31). As tothe 
wonders of Sinai, every one is entitled to his own 
opinion, but the story must be told as it is given 
in the Sacred Books (Ant. 1. 351). When Elisha 
procuzed water for the three hings in the wilder- 
neas, he was enabled to do so by 1am having fallen 
some distance away in Edom (dnd. 1x. 37, cf. 2 K 317 
‘neither shall ye sce rain’). ‘The story of Jonah 
and the whale is given ‘as I found it recorded’ 
(Ant. 1X. 213f.). The same detachment from the 
natrative appears In the accounts of the deliver. 
wee of Daniel and his comrades from the fiery 
furnace (Ant. Χ. 214, φασί), and of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
madness (Ant. X. 218: Josephus only undertook to 
translate the Hebrew books). A famine in the 
time of ILerod was due either to God's wrath or 
to natural causes (4lat. XV. 909), Sometimes a 
etionistic explanation of the miraculous is put 
mto the mouth of a participant in the actions 
described. ‘Thus the Philistines attribute the 
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sufferings brought upon them by the presence of 
the ark to natural causes (Ant. vi. 9); the old 
prophet gives Jeroboam a rationalistie explana- 
tion of the rending of the altar and the withering 
of the king’s hand (Ané. Vil. 244); Elijah on 
Carmel bids the people approach to see that he 
did not conceal fire among the wood (Ant. VIII. 
340); Daniel’s enemies asserted that the lions left 
him unharmed because they had had their fill of 
food (Ant. X. 260). 

6. Prophecies in the OT.—Josephus is careful 
to note the fulfilment of prophecy, and especially 
to reconcile apparent discerepancics in the predic- 
tions of different prophets. [rom the fulfilment 
of many of the prophecies of Balaam, even within 
the memory of the historian, one may conjecture 
that the remainder also will come true (πὲ. IV. 
125). Zedekiah, son of Chenaanah, is made to 
quote the prophecy of Flijah, that Ahab’s blood 
was to be spilt in the field of Naboth, as contra- 
dicting the prediction of Micaiah that the king 
was to fall in battle against Kamoth-gilead, at a 
distance of three days’ journey from Samuria. 
The historian notes the accomplishment of both 
pradienions (Ant. Vil. 407f., 418)  Zedekiah, 
cing of Judah, disbelieved the prophecies of 
Jeremiah and Ezekic), because the former declared 
that he would be curried a@ prisoner to Babylon, 
while the latter said that he would not see Baby- 
lon. ‘The statements were reconciled, as Josephus 
notes, in the putting out of the king’s eyes (lad. 
xX. 106f., 141), The fulfilment of the prophecies 
of Daniel atfords a refutation of the opimons of 
the Kpicnreans (Aut. X. 27710); he differed from 
other prophets in fixing a definite time, and m 
being a prophet of good things, and therefore 
enjoying popularity (ἀπέ. X. 267). The spoliation 
of the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes was in 
accordance With a prophecy of Duniel (1nd. XII. 
252), the building of the temple of Onias with a 
prophecy of Ismah (Ant. xut. 64; BJ vir. 432), 
In one instance Josephus refuses to reveal the 
Ineaning of a passage in Daniel, which he prob- 
ably tuck to refer to the destruction ot the Roman 
ecuipire (dé, Χ. 210). Tle holds that the erft of 
prophecy dul not entirely fail in’ post- Biblical 
times. It was possessed by John EHyreanus (And. 
Xm. 299), Judas an Essene (xml. 311), Pollo 
(xv. 4), by Josephus himself (BJ UI. 399), and 
others. 

iv. RELATION OF JOSEPHUS TO PHILO AND 
ALEXANDRIAN JUDAISM, — Josephus only once 
mentions Philo, in w brief nuetice ot the embassy 
to Caligula, which was led by the philosopher tu 
oppose the counter-embassy of Apion (And. XVIII. 
“01 1). He there speaks of him in the highest 
terms as ἀνὴρ τὰ πάντα ἔνδοξος. . . καὶ φιλοσοφίας 
οὐκ ἄπειρο. It is impossible to say whether 
Josephus was δοίη ἐμ δ with the detailed account 
of that embassy which Philo has Jett us in his 
Leqatio ad Gaium, or how far he was acquainted 
with the other writings of the Alexandrian piilo- 
sopher. Lad he accomplished his projected work 
on the Being uf God and the Meani: g of the Laws, 
we should be im a better position to estimate the 
extent of the influence which Pinlo exercised upon 
him. Indications, however, are not wanting in 
the early books of the Andiquidirs of an appar- 
ently direct dependence upon Philo’s writings. 
The following are the principal parallels which 
have been noted :—(1) The Preface to the Anti- 
guities and the opening of the de Opificio Mundi 
show a striking agreement in the sequence of 
ideas. Both works raise the question why the 
Mosiic code is preceded by an account of the 
Creation. Josephus expects that his readers will 
wonder how it comes to pass that his work, of 
which the main purpose is to record laws and 


historical events, has so large an element of 
‘physiology’ (ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον φυσιολογίας κεκοινώνηκεν). 

e explains that Moses, differing in this respect 
from other legislators, whose codes begin with 
contracts and the rights of man, considered it 
necessary, before laying down his code, first to 
elevate men’s minds by setting the highest of all 
exainples before thein and inducing them to con- 
template the nature and actions of God, especially 
as exhibited in the creation of the world (stad. 1 
151). Philo begins his wor) with a sunilar con- 
trust between the procedure of Moses and that of 
other legislators. Moses did not commence by 
laying down commands and prohibitions, but gave 
as his exordium ἃ most marvellous account of the 
Creation, in order to show the harmony existing 
between the world and the Law, and that the law- 
abiding man is a true citizen of the wold. The 
unaninity of the Law and the universe 1s also 
expressed by Josephus (.dadé. Lo 24, πάντα γὰρ τῇ 
τῶν ὅλων φύσει σύμιῥωνον Exe τὴν διάθεσιν). Josephus 
(i. 15, 22) and Philo both refer to the mytineal 
stories which disfigure the codes of other legis- 
lators. (2) In the sume context, Josephus, yuite 
in accordance with Philo’s doctrine, admits that 
there is an allegorical meaning om Seripture as 
wellas a literal (1. 24, τὰ μὲν αἱνιττομένου Tov νυμοθέτον 
δεειῶς, τὰ δ᾽ GAAyopouvros μετὰ σεμνότητος, ὅσα δ᾽ ἐξ 
εὐθείας λέγεσθαι συνίφερε, ταῦτα ῥητῶς ἐμῴῳανίζοντο"). 
It is not often that Josephus in the ndiquaties 
resorts to such ποτὶ e\planation [that was 
reserved for the projected aitwdoyla]; but there is 
one striking instance, where the tabernacle and 
its furniture and the various articles in the dress 
of the high priest are explumed as symbolical of 
the universe and its parts (4aé. UL 179-187). 
This is quite in the style of Philo, who gives a 
siinilar interpretation of the materials used for 
the woven hangines for the tabernacle and the 
high priest’s apparel, in the de Vita ΔΙ] δια, iii. 6, 
1. ‘The details of the explanation are ποῦ abso- 
lutely identical in the two writers, but for the 
geneial idea Josephus is not improbably directly 
dependent upon Philo. (3) In vlad. 1. 29 an ex- 
planation of the use of μία for πρώτη in Gm LW is 
promised in the αἰτιολογία, For Philo’s explana- 
tion, sce de Upifir, Mundi, θ. (ἢ) Some of the 
explanations of Hebrew proper names are iden- 
tical in the two writers: these, however, may go 
back to an earlier tradition. (5) Some expressions 
with regmd to the nature of God have the ring 
of Philo, or at least of Alexandria. Sever. Ap. i. 
107 (ἀγένητον καὶ πρὸς τὸν αἰδιον χρόνον ἀναλλοίωτον 
«6. δυνάμει μὲν ἡμῖν γνώριμον, ὁποῖος δὲ κατ᾽ οὐσίαν 
ἐστὶν ἄγνωστον); Ant. VI. 230 (τὸν θεὸν τοῦτον ὃν 
πολὺν ὁρᾷς καὶ πανταχοῦ κεχυμένον), X. 142, 2783 
c. Ap. τι. 3851. (ὁ θεὸς διὰ παντὸς τοῦ κύσμου πεφοίτ- 
ηκεν). The four cardinal virtues of Cacek philo- 
sophy are traced by Josephus, as by Philo, in 
the Mosaic code (ec. Ap. ii. 170; ef. Wis 87, with 
Deane’s note). But the indications which (frorer 
(Philo, 1831, ti. 356-367) has found in Josephus of 
the Logos doctrine of Philo- -in the account of the 
three angels who visited Abraham, the burning 
bush, and the pillar of fire -a1e fanciful and far 
from convincing. See Siegined, Philo von Alex- 
andria, 1875, pp. 278-281. 

v. THE ALLEGED WITNESS OF JOSKPHLUS TO 
CHRIST. —The passage on which so much has 
been written oceurs in sint. XVI0. 08 Εν ΠΕ, 3], 
and runs as follows: ὁ Now about this time lived 
Jesus, a wise man, if indeed one should call him a 
man. For he was a doer of marvellous works, a 
teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
pleasure ; and many of the Jews and many also of 
the Greeks did he win over to himself: this was 
the Christ. And when, on the indictment of the 
principal men among us, Pilate hud sentenced him 
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to the cross, those who loved him at the first 
ceased not {to do so); for he appeared to them on 
the third day again alive, as the Divine prophets 
had declared these and ten thousand other wonder- 
ful things concerning him. And even now the 
race (τὸ φῦλον) of Christians, which takes its name 
from him, is not extinct.? The passage stood in 
the text of Josephus in the ΖΡ cent., as Eusebius 
ee it ΟἹ i. 11; Dem. Hv. iii. 3. 105f., ed. 

aisford), and from that time down to the 16th 
cent. its genuineness was undoubted. Its exist- 
ence contributed largely to the high esteem in 
which Josephus was held by the Fathers. During 
the last 300 years a vast amount of literature has 
heen written on the question of its authenticity. 
Very few critics at the present day accept the pas- 
sage as it stands as from the pen of Josephus; 
but there is αὶ division of opinion as to whether the 
whole is an interpolation, or whether Josephus 
did make a brief statement about, Jesns Christ, 
which was afterwards augmented by a Christian 
hand. 

(1) As to the erfernal evidence, it is true that. 
the passage occurs in all the MSS. But this is of 
comparatively little weight, as none of the Greek 
MSS contaming Book Χνπι. of the Antiquities 
is older than the lith century. The old Latin 
version carries us much further back, to the time 
of Cassiodorns (beginning of the 6th cent.), and 
the quotation in Eusebius attests the existence of 
the passage still earlier, in the 4th century. On 
the other hand, it is practically certain that Origen 
in the preceding century did not find it in his text 
of Josephus. lor, while he is aware of the passage 
in Josephus concerning James, the Lord’s brother, 
he says: ‘The wonder is that. though he did not 
admit our Jesus to be Chiist, he none the less 
gave lus witness to so much righteousness in 
James’ (Comm in Matt, x. 17); elsewhere Origen, 
collectang all the indirect evidence for Christianity 
which he can find in Josephus, is silent on the 
above passage, and again states that Josephus 
‘disheheved in Jesus as Christ’? (ὁ Celsum, i. 47). 
This is a case where the negataye evidence practi- 
cally amounts to a positive proot that the passage 
was unknown, 

(2) ‘The eternal evidence is decisive against the 
genuineness of the passage as it stands. ‘The style 
affords no ceitain de. it isnot markedly different 
from that of Josephus in this part of his work : it 
may be granted that the interpolator has done his 
work with some shall. But the contents aie not such 
as Josephus could have written. We is elsewhere, 
as was seen, silent on the subject of a Messiah. ‘The 
sentence ‘this aes the Christ’ (jv, not ἐνομίξετο) 
can have come only from a Chostian pen, and it 
is certain that Josephus was nota Christian. The 
same may be sad of the phrases ‘at one should 
call him a man,’ ‘the truth, and the statement 
about the appearance on the third day. Zahn has 
adduced an interesting parallel to the first of these 
phrases and the following words ‘tor he was ἢ 
doer,’ οἷος, from a Christian work, the Acta Pilate 
(quoted in Schurer). The passage is wut of place, 
and breaks the sequence of the narrative. ΠῚ, is 
interposed between an account of the disturbances 
in Judiva caused by Pilate’s disregard of Jewish 
seruples (55-62), and an account of seandals eon- 
nected with the worshippers of Isis and the bansh- 
iment. of Jews from Rome (65-84). The opeling 
of Xvul. 65, ‘And about the same time another 
calamity disturbed the Jews,’ connects that section 
directly with the section about Pilate. The men- 
tion of Pilate has of course led to the insertion 
of the passage at this point. The fact that. the 
passage interrupts the sequence of the narrative 
18 an urgument for its spuriousness as a whole. 


Moreover, as Schiirer has pointed out, a careful 


| 
| 
| 
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analysis of the section, eliminating all that must 
be of Christian origin, leaves practically nothing 


behind. The theory of partial interpolation is 
unsatisfactory. 

Two other passages have to be taken into account 
in the discussion: (a) that concerning the death 
of ‘John surnamed the Baptist’ (Ané. XVI. 116- 
119), who is described as a good man who bade 
the Jews practise virtue and be baptized, and who 
was put to death by Herod because he feared that 
John's influence over the people might lead to a 
rebellion ; (0) that concerning the death of James, 
‘ the brother of Jesus who was called Christ,’ whom 
Ananus the high priest caused to be stoned (Ant, 
xx. 200f.). Origen refers to both these passages. 
There is no reason why the former should not be 
accepted as genuine. The style is distinctly that 
of Josephus |N.B. the form ἁμαρτάς in xviii. 117]. 
The historian could refer to the preaching and 
baptism of John without giving offence to his 

toman readers; he could not without personal 
risk allude to Messianic expectations at a time 
when the spirit. of the Jewish revolt against Rome, 
the strength of which lay in those eapectations, 
had not been completely quelled. ‘The language 
of the second passage is not inconsistent with its 
authenticity. There is a marked diflerence be- 
tween the words ‘who was ealled Christ’ and 
‘he was the Christ.’ But since Origen, in referring 
to the passage (c. Celsum, i. 47), says that Josephus 
attributed the outbreak of the war to the putting 
to death of James (a statement which does not 
occur in our text), there is good reason to believe 
that here, too, there has been interpolation. This 
has taken various forms, one of which is that 
given by Origen. 

We conclude, then, that the passage abont, 
Christ was introduced into the text by a Christian 
reader towards the end of the τὰ cent., bet ween 
the time of Origen and that. of Eusebius. For the 
literature and an admirable discassion of the 
question, see Schurer, GJ? i. 544-519 (to which 
the present writer is largely indebted). lor the 
passage about James, see i. 581 11. of the same work, 

vi, STYLE.—A few remarks may not be out of 
place with regard to the style of the historian, 
upon which there can be no doubt that he spent 
considerable pains. He tells us as much in lit. 
AX. 263; and, while he justly claims to have 
acquired a certam skill in the grammar, he con- 
fesses that Jong usage of Ins national language 
had prevented lis mastermg the Greek pronuncia- 
tion (τὴν προφοράν). Elsewhere, he tells us that his 
chief aims are accuracy and beauty of style (τὸ τῆς 
ἐπαγγελίας κάλλο"), SO tar as this ts attamable by 
the choice of words and then arrangement, and 
the use of other ornaments of speech (dint, XIV. 2). 
His fastidiousness in this direction may be illus- 
trated by the way in which, while using the LXX, 
he regularly replaces certain words used by the 
translators by others of a more literary character. 
Thus he uses ἐσθής for LXX ἱμάτιον (-ἰσμός), ἐμπιμ.- 
πράναι for éurupltew, κατόπιν for κατύπισθεν, νεανίσκος 
tor παιδάριον, πέμπειν for ἀποστέλλειν, ὑπαντᾷν for 
συναντᾷν, ὑποστρέφειν for ἐπιστρέφειν. Similarly, he 
has taken the trouble to re-shape most of the 
sentences in the Letter of Aristeas, while retain- 
ing a good deal of the language. Ilis Greck is 
wmost entirely free from Hebraisms; the use 
of προστίθεσθαι (like Heb. 55°) is the only certain 
instance which Schmidt discovers (de Flav. Jos. 
dilocutione, p. 516). He tells us that, in writing 


the Jewish War, he employed coliaborateurs to 
ass.st him with the Greek (ἡ. Ap. i. 50, χρησάμενός 
τισ. πρὸς THY ᾿λληνίδα φωνὴν συνεργοῖς), and no doubt 
he had similar assistance in writing the Antiquities. 
It. would be interesting to know how far their 
work extended. Naturally, variations in the style 
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and vocabulary occur, partly due to the different 
sources on which he draws, partly perhaps to the 
advice of different συνεργοί. 

The most marked instance of change of style 
occurs in three of the later books of the Antiquities 
(XVII. XVI. XIX.). Among the most striking of 
the phrases and uses peculiar to or characteristic 
of ties three books, the following may be noted : 
a large use of the neuter participle (pres. aor. pf. 
fut.) with article as an abstract noun (¢.g. XVII. 1, 
τὸ μὴ ἐπικοινωνῆσον ; 171, ἐν ἐλπίδι τοῦ ἀνασφαλοῦντος 
‘of recovery’: a list is given in Schmidt, op. cit. 
361-368 : the use is Thucydidean] ; a more frequent 
use of the optative [Schmidt notes that the con- 
junctive is absent from Book Xvit.J; the use of εἰ 
with inf. in orediw obliqgua, of the Attic termina- 
tion -aro for -ντο (Thucydidean), of ὁπόσος where 
ὅσος 18 used in the eather books, of ὁστισοῦν (παρ᾽ 
ὁντινοῦν, οὔστινας -- πάντας), and the phrases ἐκ τοῦ 
ὀξέος, μηδὲν εἰς ἀναβολάς (οἴ, ‘Tirwayaides), and, com- 
bined, μηδὲν εἰς dv. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ ὀξέος. The departure 
in these books from the ordinary practice of the 
writer extends to the orthography. Whereas else- 
where Josephus, according to the MSS, almost 
invariably writes the Attic 77, in these books σσ is 
the rule, and 77 is almost unrepresented ; it begins 
to recur towards the end of Book XIx., and in XX 
the two spellings occur in almost equal proportions. 
Tt must. be added that in these books the imitation 
of ‘Thucydidean words and phrases is more marked ; 
the writer has tried to repoduce the difficult style 
and involved periods of his model, with the result 
that he has often made his meaning very obsenre, 
and the text has suflered much corruption. The 
subject-matter in this portion of the work is less 
carefully arranged, and there is not a sinyle 1efer- 
ence to authoiuties. Schmidt (op. cet. p. 3868) has 
suggested that the peculiarities of this section are 
due to the use of Nicolaus of Damascus. But the 
remaining fragments of Nicolaus do not contain the 
nsaives in question ; traces of his style may rather 
be found in the books preceding XV. The use Οἱ 
a single authority for this long section is out of 
the question, and the diflerence of style is probably 
to be accounted for by the employment of another 
συνεργός and amanuensis, It is not unlikely that 
the work was laid by for some time when the end 
of Book XVI. was reached. 

An interesting study has been made by Druner 
(Untersuchungen uber Josephus, Marbure, 1896, 
pp. 1-34) of the use made by Josephus of Thuey- 
dides as a model. The imitation is considerable m 
the earlier books of the Anfiguidies: fom Book 
VI. to ΧΙ. and in XX., it is non-existent or very 
slight: m1 XML-XVI. it giadually increases, and 
reaches i(s climax in XVIT.-XIX. [tis not confined 
to the dietion. The narrative of incidents in the 
history of the Isiaclites has been heightened by 
touches from the account of the siege of Plata 
and the Sicilian expedition (ef. Ant. Iv. 55 with 
Thue. ii. 77, and Ant. Iv. 91 1. with Thue. vii. 83 £.). 
The Sicilian expedition especially has reused the 
Jewish historian to imitation. (See also Kennedy, 
Sources of ΝῚ Greek, 56f.; J. A. Mrnesti, Obser- 
vatines Philologicu -eritiuew, etc., Leipzig, 1795). 
The style of Josephus has also been intluenced, 
thongh in a less degree, by a study of Herodotus 
(Schmidt, op. cit. 509 f.). 

Niese (Llist. Zeitschrift, Bd. lxxvi. 207) remarks 
on the language of the Jewah War that it is 
‘ precious’ (gewehlé), and rich in poetical and rare 
words. ‘It is not the simple speech of the 
Atticists, but approximates to the overladen ful- 
ness of the Asiatic oratory.’ He finds the style 
of the Antiyuéties simpler and the poetical colour- 
ing almost wanting. ‘The same caic, according to 
Niese, is not spent in the Anfizuities on the avoid- 
ance of hiatus; in both works, however, the crasis 


of article and noun (c.g. τἀδελφοῦ, τἀσφαλοῦς, 
θοιμάτιον, BJ κι. 148) appears to be the rule. 

Vii, EDITIONS AND 'TRANSLATIONS.—AIl  pre- 
vious editions of Joxeplas have been supplanted 
by the great critical edition of B. Niese in 7 
volumes, containing a full critical apparatus and 
introductions on the relations of the MSS (Berlin, 
1887-1895). Nuiese’s only fault seems to have been 
a too great reliance on a sinule class of MSS, with 
the result that the true teat is often to be looked 
for in the apparatus rather than in the text. In 
the manual edition of Niese, without critical ap- 
paratus (1888-1895), some corn ections of the errors 
of the MSS have been introduced. On the basis 
of Niese’s work, Naber has constructed a recension 
of his own (6 vols., Teubner, 1888-1896). Niese’s 
edition is indispensable to the student, but that of 
Naber will also be found usetul as supplementing 
and, to some extent, improving on the work of 
Niese. 

Each of the works of Josephus has its own 
separate MS tradition: the MSS of the two halves 
of the Antiquities (1.-X., X1.-XX.) also have their 
own separate histories. Vor this history, and for 
the ear ty versions of Josephus, it will be sutheient 
to refer the reader to the introductions to Niese’s 
volumes and to Sehurer, GJE? i. 95-99. With 
regard to the old Latin versions it need only be 
stated here that we have: (1) a version of the 
Antiquitics and the contra wLpionem undertaken at 
the mstinee of Cassiodorus (εἰς Lustitutione Div. 
Tat. 17) in the 6th cent. ; (2) a version of the 
Jewish War commonly atiributed to Rufinus ; (3) 
a very free Latin version of the Jewish War, 
which goes by the name of Hegesippus, a corruption 
of the name Jusephus, The seven books are here 
compressed into five. The original is abbreviated, 
realy altered, and sometimes expanded: it: has 
the appearance of being rather a new work than a 
ἀπο αἴας It goes back to the time of Ambrose 
of Milan, to whose pen it has sometimes, although 
wobably incorrectly, been attributed. —- Of the 
vf alone no Lalin version exists.--There is a 
Syriac version of Book vi. of the War. 

Of Mughsh translations the most serviceable, as 
containing the complete works, is that of Whiston, 
revised by Shilleto (London, 1889-1890), but the 
revision has been somewhat carelessly executed, 
and the translation is not always to be relied on. 
An English version of the War and the Life by 
Traill (London, 1862) 1s reported to be more 
reliable. 

Lirenature.-—The literature on Josephus is immense. For ἃ 
conspectus of the moe recent woths, the reader mst be 
referred) to the ver) full bibliography given by Schurer, op. cat. 
i. 100 106, to whose work the present writer is very greatly 
mdebted References will there be found to treatises on many 
interesting pornts, such as the chronology and georraphy of 
Josephus, which have not been touched on in the present article. 

H. ST. J. THACKERAY. 


NUMBERS, HOURS, YEARS, AND DATES.*-- 


1. Nunibers and Counting Difficulty of fixing precise mean- 
ange of exprersions. 
1, The ‘threo days’ bebween our Lord's death and 
resurrection. 
2. The ‘three years’ and ‘fourteen years’ of Gal 118 
and 21, 
8. The ‘fourteen years’ of 2 (Ὁ 12%. 
4. The ‘seven days’ of Ac 90» 
δ. The ‘twelve days’ of Ac 244. 
ii. Hours of the Day. 
1. Varying senses of the terms ‘hour’ and ‘day.’ 
2. ‘Hours’ in the NTL The discrepancy between Mk 
15 and Jn 10}, 
iii. Years and Dates. 
1. Datine by the years of kings ard ernperors. 
‘fifteenth year of Tiberius? in bh Bl 


The 


* Cf. artt. Cnrovonoay or tin OT and CrroxoLody or THR NT 
invol. i. Most of the points dealt with tm the present article 
concern the NT alone, although some of the principles lad 
down, particularly im the first part of § 11, will be found to 
apply equally to the OT 
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2. Dating by periodically elected magistrates. 
8. Dating by prices or other officials. 
4. Devices of historians for indicating important dates. 
δ. Character of the dating in the ΝΉ. 
6. Dating by counting from a fixed era (Seleucid, 
Actian, etc.). 
7. The Beginning of the Year in current use. 
(@) According to Loman custom, sear began 
1 January. 
(6) In Asia Minor and N, Syria, year beran 
about autumn equinox. 
(0) In Southern $y ra, year began about sprins 
equinox, 
Literature. 


i. NUMBERS AND CouNTING.—Important results 
sometimes turn on the preemse meaning of such ex- 
pressions as ‘six days allerwards,’ or ‘on the sixth 
day afterwards,’ and ‘he was ten years old,’ or 
‘when he was in his tenth year.” There is a 
tendency in English to diflerentiate between ex- 
pressions contatning the eadimal and the ordinal 
numbers, so that ‘the tenth year of his age’ refers 
to tho imterval between nine and ten, while ‘ten 

ears old’ means that the person in question las 
ived ten years and something more. Sometimes, 
ayain, we find that, when the expression ‘six days 
later’ is used, the intention is not to reckon the day 
from which the period 1s counted as one of the sia, 
whereas, when the expression ton the sixth day 
after? is employed, the tention is to reckon the 
starting-point as one of the six (as, ¢.g., ‘the sixth 
yeur aller’ 1901 is 1906, but the pliase ‘six years 
after’ 190L means 007), Generally speaking, in 
Greek, Roman, and Gieco-Roman usage thete was 
no such diflerence bet ween the expressions with cat - 
dinal and with ordinal numbers; bub both classes 
of expression were used and understood as we in 
Enehsh tend to interpret the ordinal fourm. The 
older and popular expression in’ English also did 
not, as av 1 16, recounize such a difference > e.g the 
idiomatic expression ‘this day erzht days’ means 
the sume day in the following week (the interval, 
e.g., trom ‘Tuesday to the tullowing Tuesday), and 
‘fifteen days’ is still sometimes used to denote an 
interval of a clear fortmght. The following ex- 
amples of ancient usage may be cited :— 

Cieero (ad Fam. iv. ὁ. 1) says that .Manilius 
Paulins, the conquer: of Mavedoma, lost two sons 
within seven days. Livy (slv. 40) tells the story 
in more detail, that the younger son died five 
days before, and the elder three days after, his 
triunph over Macedonia was celebrated. Some 
scholars have remarked on the discrepancy be- 
tween these statements, But there 1s no discrep- 
ancy when (he numbers are counted according to 
the ancient fasnon. [f the triumph was cele- 
brated, say, on the l4th day of the month, then, 
as Livy says, the younger son died on the 10th and 
the elder on the i6th; and, as Cicero says, the 
{6th is the seventh day after that on which the 
first son died. 

Galba adopted Piso on 10 January A.D. 69. 
Then followed four complete days of sovercignty ; 
and on 15 January Piso, in a speech to the soldiers, 
spoke of the day as the sisth since his adoption 
(Tacitus, J7ist. i. 18 and 25). 

There are some exceptions to this usave; but 
probably all could be caplained as arising out of 
the special circumstances. Thus Tacitus else- 
where speaks of VPiso’s reign as lusting four days 
(Jest. i. 19 and 48), According to our techoning, ib 
lasted five clear days, from 10 to 15 January ; bunt 
there were only four unbroken days ΟἹ sovereignty. 

The general rule that has just been stated must 
he applied in interpreting the nuneuical state- 
ments in the N'T.— 

1. The thice days between the Saviour’s death 
and iesurrection are part of Friday (viz. the few 
hows that remained before sunset), the whole 
twenty-four hours from sunsct on fiiday to sunset 
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on Saturday, and the few hours between sunset on 
Saturday and the early hour of the resurrection 
before sunrise on Sunday. ; 
¥, The thice yeas and the fourteen years in 
Gal 18 2! must be counted in the same way, the 
first and the last year in each period being only 
fiactions of a year. Here the 1eckoning is com- 
ulicated by the uncertainty as to how St. Paul 
counted the years. Was he thinking of years of 
his own age; or yews reckoned tiom the day of 
his conversion as prominent in his mind at the 
moment; or years according to the common Asia 
Minor and N, Syrian reckonimg, with New Year in 
the autumn; or years according to the S. Syrian 
nty le, with New Year in the spring (like the Jewish 
sacred year); or years accoiding to the Roman 
style, with New Year on 1 January ? (see § iL 7). 

The first two of these suppositions may be at 
once set aside as inconsistent with the ancient 
custom of thought and expression: years were 
counted by St. Pant as beginning and ending 
according to the current usage, and any part of 
the cnuent year, however small, was counted as 
one year. It would be as unreasonable to consider 
that he counted the years as beginning and ending 
according to lus birthday or his conversion day 
as αὖ would be to consider that he counted days 
as beemning and ending according to the hour of 
either of those events. But the real difienity hes 
in determmimg what system of yeain was ordl- 
nanily used by St. Paulin thinking and counting : 
in other words, what day was New Yeur’s day in 
luis estimation. 

The present writer is not aware of any argument 
justifying an absolute and confident answer to this 
question. Lut the general impression made by 
the tacts stated in 8 im. 71s that St. Paul counted 
accolding to the N. Sytian system, with the year 
beemning about the aufumn equinox. This gives 
the general rule (stated only as piobable, ποὺ as 
certain), that, in reckoning the number of yeus 
that had clapsed since any event, St. Paul counted 
the second yeai as beginning to run about the next 
autuinn equinox: thug the interval between the 
event and the ensuing autumn equinox, however 
short, was rechoned as a year, and so with the 
interval separating the point down to wluch he 
counts fiom the last preceding autumn equinox, 

According to this rule, the conversion of St. 
Paul (assuming, for the moment, (τὸ traditional 
day, 19 January, to be correct) and duis first visit 
to Jerusalem (which he says took place thiee years 
after lis conveision) night have oecurred m= two 
successive years of the Cliristian era. lo lus way 
of counting, the tirst year would be atan end about 
23 Sept. or 1 Oct., atter the conversion, {he second 
year would end in the autumn of the following 
year, and any event in Oct. or later of that year 
would be in the third year. ‘Thus, if the con- 
version were in January A.D. 31, the fiist visit to 
Jerusalem nught have occured in Oct.-Dee. A.D. 
32, or in the lust nine months of A.D. 383. On the 
other hand, uf St. Panl was thinking of Roman 
years, the first visit could not be carer than Jan. 
ot 33, and might be as late as Dec. οἱ 33. Thus a 
difference of newly a whele year might be caused 
by the slight diflerence between those two methods 
ot reckoning. 

3. ‘The statement in 2 Co 12? is also interesting. 
Fomteen years before writing, St. Paul had 
enjoyed the greatest vision, and the closest com- 
munion with the Divine nature, that had ever 
heen granted him. ‘There is probably little donbt 
in the mind of alinost all saliclans that these words 
were written during late summer or early autumn, 
about six months before the last journey to Jeru- 
salem began. On the scheme of chronology which 
is followed in this article, this would be about Aug, 
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or Sept. A.p. 56; and the year in which the vision 
took place would be, on the Asia Minor and N. 
Syrian system, the year ending in autamn A.D. 43, 
on the S. Syrian system the year ending in spring 
A.D. 44, on the Roman system A.v. 43 (see αὶ πὶ. 7). 

4. In Ac 20° it is said that the deputation going 
to Jerusalem tarried seven days at ‘l'roas. As they 
sailed away from Troas on Monday morning, they 
must have arrived there on the pieceding Tues- 
day before sunset. The journey from Philippi to 
Troas occupied five days, and therefore begun on 
the Friday preceding. The five days’ journey, 
doubtless, included one day’s travel on Friday to 
Neapolis,* on Saturday they sailed for Troas, and, 
after a slow voyage (Ac 16), they arrived prob- 
ably early on Tuesday. These datea may be 
reguided as practically certain. Now it seems 
also ἐμεῦ αν certain that St. Paul started as 
svon as the days of Unleavened Biead were ended, 
for he was cager to be in Jerusalem in time for the 
Feast of Pentecost, In order to reach Jerusalem 
he was dependent on the uncertain chance of 
ships ;t he had already been in Philippi for some 
time, and there was no special need for him to 
prolong his stay tor a single day after the Feast 
was ended. Every consideration shows that he 
was hound to delay onty for the testival season in 
Philippi, and to start immediately after. ‘That is 
eerluinly the plain intention of the wiiter of Acts. 

The long detention in Troas, waiting for a pas- 
sage Lowards Syria, and the second shorter deten- 
tion in Miletus, show how uncertain was the 
course of a ship, and prove that St. Paul could 
not afford to spend any time im Philipp after the 
feast was ended. On the other hand, when he had 
reached Cwsarea, and had only a land journcy 
along a good ioad, on which the rate and time 
could be reckoned with confidence, he was able to 
wait several days, and go up to Jerusalem just 
before Pentecost. 

‘Thus we rench the conelusion that, m the year 
in which St. Paul went up to Jerusalem, Passover 
began on a ‘Thursday at sanset, and the days of 
Unleavened Bread came to an end on the following 
Thursday at sunset. rom this it has been interred 
(Ramsay, St. Paad the Traveller, p. 289) that the 
journey was made in the year a.b. 57; and the 
discussions which have taken place on the point 
seem to the present writer only to have established 
this resulé more clearly.+¢ 

5. There is much dufheulty in St. Paul's words, Ac ! 
949 * Tt is not more than twelve days since | went | 
upto worshipat Jerusalem.’ 'Therechoning seems | 
to show that it wasa httle more than twelve days. | 
St. Pan) reached Jerusalem after a journey, pre- 
stunably after sunset, so that, though αὖ was only | 
next morning that he called on St. James, γοῦ in 
the reekoning both events tall in the first day. 
Then we seem, at first sight, to have the tollowing 
list of days and events -- - 

Ist day. Artival after sunset ; visit to St) James 
next niorning. 


2nd ,, 9 First day of Purification, Ac 21”. 
αι yy, Seeond ,, " 
4th ᾽} Third ” ” 
5th ,, Fourth ,, Ὁ 


*No long detention igs to be expected at’ Neapolis, where, 
doubtless, ships were to be found suing tor Trous every day 
(sec above, p. 400, also pp. 384, 389), bub nil! w certain amount 
of time must have been lost there. 

| There were no pilgrimeships (such as might have been got 
before Passover) sailing direct; and, esen after a siup was 
found, its vo) age imght be broken at hai bours on the way; see 
above, p. 400, 

1 Divergent views are stated by Mr ‘Turner, above, vol. 1 
p. 420, by Prof, Bacon in da positor (180s, 1 120, 1999, ii 351, 
112; 1900, i. 1). The latter argues on the false assumption 
that the strict and narrow Judaic practice of the Liter reaction 
aywinst Roman and Christian scicace obtained also im the early 
years of the Imperial period. 
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6th day. Fifth day of Purification, 


7th ,, Sixth ,, τς 
Sth ,, Seventh ,, »” ,Ac 2)"; riot; 
St. Pants speech, 
9th ,, Council, Ac 22", 
Dream by myht, 234, 
loth ,, Conspiracy, 25". ; ; 
Journey to <Antipatiis begins before 
sunset, Bo, 
| Journey to Antipatiis continnes by 
llth ,, Ὁ night. 
Arrival in Cisarea before sunset, 238, 
12th ,, Detention in Crsarea, 2nd day, 244. 
13th ” ” "2 33 ord 3) 
14th ” ᾽) 3») ” Ath ” 
l5th ,, ath ,, : trial. 


33 33 33 

This list secs to show that filteen days at the 
least had elapsed between St Paul's arnval in 
Jerusalem and the day when he declhucd that not 
more than twelve days had passed since he went 
up to Jerusalem. 

The explanation probably les in Ac 915 ¢ when 
the seven days (of purilication) were about to be 
completed.’ | Tn the above list this is understood 
as implying that the seventh day had arrived ; but 
it may, pethaps, be taken as merely luplying ‘the 
seven days of putifivation were more than halt 
finished, and the men were now eoning near the 
end of the perod.’.£  "Phis seems quite consistent 
with the fitch day, and in that case St. Paul would 
be speaking on the thirteenth day since his entiy 
into Jciusalem; and we may understand the 
peculiar capression ‘not more than twelve days’ 
as meaning ‘the thirteenth day is not yet com- 
pleted and past’: this form of expression shows 
distinct analogy with the case quoted above from 
Tacitus (//est. 1. 19 and 48). 


u. Hours oF THE DaAy.—-1. ‘Tour’ (ὥρα, hora) 
is a word used ina considerable variety of senses 
in the ΝῊ, ‘Phe Latin hore was borrowed from 
the Greek (apa), and was to a great extent deter- 
mined in usage by the origin. The Greek word ὥρα 
meant, ina very wide and general sense, a distin- 
euishable period of time, a division of time narked 
off by a beginning and an end, however vaguely the 
bounds nught be indicated. Thus wpa meant, in 
the most general way, a measurable or estimable 
lapse of time; and this sense of the word neve 
entuely disappeared, and is found in the N'T, eg. 


' Mk 6 (twice), where ib is rendered ‘day? mn both 


AVand RV; Mk 11!, 2 Co 78, where it is rendered 
‘season’? in AV and RV. The ὦραι τῆς νυκτός and 
της ἡμέρας in Nenophon, Alem. iv. 3. 4, are not the 
‘hows’ of night and of day, but the yreat 
‘periods,’ the watches of night and the forenoon 
and afternoon of day. 

The most characteristic division of time indi- 
ented by ὥρα in early time was the season of the 
yea ; and the mythological “γα, were porsoniti- 
cations of the Seasons. The use of the word im 
the sense of a division of the day, something ap- 
proximating to an hour in the mudern usage, 
hardly begins much before the end of the 4th cent. 
B.C. in the eatant lilerature; but this quickly 
became the most common and widespread mean- 
ing of the word; and fiom some time, probably 
early in the 3rd cent. Bc. onwards, the Greek 
word in that sense was adopted in Latin The 
division, which was probably of Babylonian origin 


* Assuming for the moment that the uot: broke out on the 
last day of Purification; Lut we shall sce below that it prob- 
ably occurred on the fifth day. 

t The rendering ‘alinost completed’ in AV and IV ia too 
strong for the Greek ἔμελλον σὺν ce εἰσίϊαι. 

$ Tho Bezan test cuvrsAovu vis δὲ τὴ. EBdeuns nuespos, Which is 
inconsistent with our rendeting, is evidently a later alteration 
to secure ἃ moe precise and definite sense than thy true Lukan 
text. 
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(Herod. ii. 109), was according to the duodccimal 
system ; and fiom an early time in the history of 
this usage traces occar both of a popular division 
of the period of light from sunrise to sunset (the 
natural day) into twelve parts or dpa, and of a 
scientific division of the double period of light and 
darkness from sunrise to suniise, or fiom sunset to 
sunset (the civil or legal day), into twenty-four 
(twice twelve) parts. 

Hours of the latter class, one twenty-fourth part 
of the fixed and unvarying period, a revelation of 
the carth round its axis, were of absolutcly fixed 
and unvarying length; but the words Aura, ὥρα, 
were rarely employed by the ancients in that 
sense: if was only astronomers that sometimes 
spoke of these ὧραι ἰσημεριναί, hore wyuinoctiales, 
ax they were called. In ordinary usave among the 
ancients, these words hora, ὥρα, had a diflerent 
meaning, which arose out of the only means of 
measuring hours known and used in ordinary life 
by the ancients, the sun-dial. The dial, originally 
avery simple instrument among the Greeks, was 
improved, until 1t aflorded a means of dividing the 
time between sunrise and sunset into twelve equal 
parts or hours. These houwis were equal in Jength 
to each other diuiing the same day, but varied in 
Jength from day to day. The earliest, systematic 
use of this division into twelve hours among the 
Greeks is suid to have been made during the 4th 
centin y before Christ 

While hours of this new kind were in common 
and popular use, the astronomers found it neces- 
sary for their purposes to use the equinoetial or 
sidercal hows of unvarying length, which they 
calculated by weans of c/epsydra: or water-clocks, 

There otfenoceur inthe N'T examples of asysteni 
of numberine the hours of the day. ‘The third, 
thesisth, and the ninth how, as the main divisions 
between the four quarters of the day, occur very 
often, “ποι the fith to the tenth hour’ Ac 19% 
(accordine to the Bezan tert) is a note of the 
hours of leetming in a public hall of quite un- 
usual and even unique character in the NT; ‘the 
eleventh how? (Mt 20") 1s jroverbial of the ap- 
proaching end of an allotted time, St. Jolin uses 
the numbers with exceptional acemacy : § the tenth 
hour,’ 1; ‘the seventh how’ (in a medical obser- 
vation), 45? 

The precise meaning of these expressions in cer- 
tain cases has been the subject. of some doubt 
among N'T commentators ; but there 15. absolutely 
no uncertainty as to the meanmy im ancient pagan 
usage, and the doubts expressed as regards the 
interpretation in a few passages of Christian writ- 
ings we unnecessary. A ceitain amount of ob- 
security is inioduced into the sulyjeet by the nse 
of the word ‘day’ in two diflerent senses: the 
period of light from about sunrise to sunset is 
called the natural day as distinguished from the 
period of darkness or night; a day and a night to- 
gether constitute the period of the legal or civil 
Day. In the following remaths we distinguish 
these two senses by the convention that ‘day’ 
means the period of light as distinguished from 
the night (πολέ in German), and that ‘ Day’ 
means the legal period of a day and a night. 

According to our own ordinary modern system 
of counting time, the legal Day 1s divided into 24 
hours, and the hour is an unvarying and absolute 
duration of time; while the length of the day and 
the night are continually changing within certain 
limits (according to latitude), the day contamime 
more hours and the night fewer at midsumme:, 
and conversely at midwinter, while at the spine 
and the autumn equinox day and night are equal 
and contain each 12 hours. 

There are only the scantiest traces of such a 
meaning for the word ‘hour’ in ancient times, 


--- ὔ.- 
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and it never occurs in popular usage, though it 
seems to have been hnown to astronomers from 8 
very early time. The length of the ordinary ancient 
‘hour’ varied continually trom day to day through- 
vut the year. The day, the period between sun- 
rise and sunset, was divided into twelve equal 
puts ealled ‘hours’ (Jn 11°). The division was 
maiked by the progress of the shadow fiom line 
to line on the sun-dial; and the progress was 
more widely published in houses of a more preten- 
tious character by some such device as the blow- 
ing of a trumpet. In Trimalchio’s house (Pet- 
1onius, p. 26)* the trumpeter was an established 
institution ; and in the old German Imperial city 
of Goslar the same ancient custom was maintained 
hy the public authorities down almost to the pres- 
cnt time: not many years ago, and perhaps still, 
the trumpeter in Goslar sounded every quarter of 
an hour, for the division of time is carried out 
more minutely in modern than in ancient times. 

There is hardly any trace in popular Griceo- 
Roman usage of any definite division of time 
shorter than the hour: Aorm momento, ‘in the 
motion of an hour,’ 2.6. the time that the shadow 
on the dial takes to ereep from one line to the 
next, was a customary phrase for a buef interval 
(Horace, Sad. 1.1.16). Henee the word ‘hour’ is 
often used in the NT to indicate a pomt of time, 
where the more emphatic expression of modern 
language would reyuire some such tern as ‘instant’ 
or ‘moment,’ e.g. Mt 813 9", Mk 14, Lk 120% 40, 
Jn 17’. But this usage may really be much more 
emphatic than it appears at first sight. The Latin 
word Aora certainly, and perhaps also the Greek 
ὥρα, are often used in the sense, not οἱ the period 
that. the shadow takes to creep fiom line to line 
on the dial, but of the brief moment in whieh the 
shadow crosses the ne. Dilfnger has conclusively 
proved, contiary to the opmion of almost all 
other scholars, that the latter was the more fre- 
quent sense of the terms in Latin, Avra pruna, 
hora secunda: these generally indicated, not the 
whole ume which the shadow required to move 
from the starting-point at sunise to the first line, 
and fiom the first. to the second line, but the 
moment t when the shadow reached the first or 
the second Jine. Hence hoia secta is frequently 
found, and almost always has the precise and 
exact sense ‘at the point of noon.’ 

jut Billinger tries to push too far the view 
which he champions. There are ceitainly some 
cases in which hora prima means the whole period 
fhom sunrise to the moment when the shadow on 
the dial reaches the first division, Tn truth, the 
ancients were far from being so accurate as modern 
people are; and probably many of them were 
hardly conscious of any difference between these 
two meanings, and used the term hura prima so 
loosely that they could hardly have specified which 
of the two meanings they had in mind. We ought 
not to try to make them ont more accurate than 
they really were. Their vagueness in estimat- 
ing the divisions of time must be allowed for. 
They had never been used to measme time so 
aceutately or sv minutcly as we do. They had 
no division shorter than the hour; and they talked 
of the hours very loosely, making use cluctly of 
the prominent divisions—first, Ulurd, sixth, ninth, 
and twelfth hours. The third hour meant little 
more than ‘during the forenoon’; and if an ordi- 
nary person, spcuking of the third hour, were 
criticised and told that he should have said the 
sixth hour, he would probably have recarded the 
correetion a8 too slight to be worth making, just 
as a Turkish peasant would at the present day. 
Modern peoples are so habituated 10 minute and 


* Cf. also Martial, vill. 67, x. 485; Juvenal, Sat. x. 2158. 
¢ Bilfinger, Der burgertiche Tag. 
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accurate divisions of time, and to precise punctn- 
ality, that their thought and Iangnage have ac- 
quired a precision which 1s wanting in the ancient 
writers,* and which we must not try to force on 
them by strained interpretation. 

An example of the double meaning of the term 
‘hour’ isseen if Mt 20° be cumpared with Plutarch, 
Crass. 17. In the former passage ‘the eleventh 
hour’ is used metaphorically to indicate the last 

oint of time, the last line and hour of the dial, 

efore the allotted time, viz. the day, comes to an 
end, and the opportunity is lost for ever, In the 
latter passage ‘ the twelfth hour’ is used to convey 
the same proverbial sense, as being the last period, 
which ends when the sun sets. St. Matthew 
thinks of the moment when the shadow crosses 
the last) dividimy line; Plutarch thinks of the 
interval that clapses between that moment and 
the sunset. The influence of Roman usage is here 
sven: dials and divisions of time seem to have been 
nore familiar in the Roman time, and with greater 
familiarity came the use of Avra to indicate the 
point of time when the shadow crosses the lime. 

When hora prima or secunda indicates a point 
of time, it means the moment when the shadow 
reaches the line at the end of the first or of the 
sceond hour after sunrise ; and so on. Hence, in 
this usaye, hora prome corresponds in logical sense, 
though not in time, to our expression § one o'clock.’ 

The length of the hour varied, therefore, accord- 
ing to the length of the day: it was about 75 
minutes long at midsumme, and hardly more 
than 45 at midwinter, while at the equinox it was 
exactly 60 minutes, Jike the hour in our modern 
custom. This sense of the word ‘hour’ as a period 
of time is found in such passages as Ac 106} 57,4 
Lk 2259, Mt 9015 26%, Mk 3497, Iu poprlar language 
the varying length of the hour is alluded to in 
such expressions as fore astioa. In both Greek 
ang Roman times the conception of an hout as an 
unvarying period of time, the (wenty-fourth part 
of the civil or legal Day, vecasionally appeais in 
books of a more selentific character, but never 
in popular Hlerature or common life. 

The division of the hour into 60 minutes is said 
to be of Babylonian origm, and inay have had an 
existence in scientifie thought and astronomical 
uulemMlations ; but such a minute division played 
no part in popular life, never affected popular 
thought, aa was not expressed by any word in 
popular language. ‘The hour was the shortest 
division of time hnown to ordinary people, as has 
been stated above. 

In ordinury usage the night was divided, not 
into hours but into four watches, the second of 
Which cnded at midnight. Phe dial gave no means 
οἱ dividing the night into hours; and the length 
of hours of the day could uot, except with much 
trouble and careful adjustment (such as only men 
of science would be able to give), be applied to the 
night by such methods of measuring as the elep- 
stra or water-clock, because the night hours grew 
shorter as the day hows grew Joneer, and co- 
ineided with them in Jenpth only at the equinox. 
But, by analovy from the expression hora sexta 
for ‘noon,’ midnight was often called Aura sexta 
neetis (Ulpian in Degest. 1.3.73 compare x) 1.1, 
drViL 1.5; Aulus Gellius, ut. 2.12). The Greek 
corresponding expression in not found i= the N'P 
(probably not anywhere in stretly Greek litera 


* The looseness shown by St. Jake in regard to time 1s noted 
in St, Paul the Traveller, p. 18, ete 

{In Ac 5? ὡρῶν τριῶν διαστημα must mean ‘the period of three 
hours’; it can hardly be, according to the dswre described in 
the folluwing paragraph, the interval that separates a line on 
the dial from the third following line, because that would give 
Β space of only two hours, according to the ancient way of 
counting the starting-point ag the first 1k 2259 must be miter- 
preted on the same analogy. 
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ture), but the similar expression ‘at the third hour 
of night,’ implying the end of the first watch, 
oceus in Ac 23." In Av 16° ‘the same hour of 
the night,’ the meaning is ‘instant’ or ‘ point of 
time,’ as in the expressions described above. 

It is accordingly involved in the very idea and 
origin of the hours in common usage that they 
begin from sunrise, and that. the fist hour ended 
when the shadow reached the first dividing line on 
the dial; and so on. These hous are parts of the 
natural day, the Lechtfag, and cannot be counted 
except as beginning with the day. The hours, as 
parts of the civil Day, were a totally diflerent con- 
ception, which, as we have seen, never affected or 
entered into popular usage and popmlar thought. 
Is it possible that those equinoctial hours might 
have been counted as beginuime trom the point 
when the Day was considered to begin (though 
only in scientific work)? We ask, then, when the 
Day was considered as beginning 

The legal or civil Day, comprsing a complete 
period of day and might, was regmided as beem- 
ning from various pomtis in the East and ino the 
West. The Roman usage was the same as our 
modern usage: the Day was rechoned as the 
period trom one nudnight, hora sexta πίω ἐς, to 
the neat. In the Jewish and the Greek usage the 
Day was reekoned from sunset to sunset; and it is 
in accordance with its Hastern origin and its early 
development. amuud Greek surroundings that the 
Chureh always reckoned the ceclesiastical Day a» 
beginuing at sunset. Bilfinger, indeed, imaintains 
that. both Greeks and Romans (except in matter» 
of Roman Jaw) counted the Day as beginning at 
dayhght, either sunrise or roughly at dawn ; but 
Unger has conclusively refated lis arguments on 
this point (see his article on ‘'Tagesantang* in 
Philulagus, 1892, "" 11, 21290), allowing only 
thet there was a Macedonian usage (traceable at 
Pergamos and other places where the Macedonian 
mulendar was used), aecoiding to which the Day 
was counted to begm from sunrise. Jt may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether those βοὴ cases of 
connting the Day from sunrise may not have been 
ΒΗ caused by the ordinary popalar custom of 
counting the hours of the day as beginning with 
the hght. But however that way be, its certain 
that no example has ever been quoted from the 
wuncient writers in which the hours were counted 
an beginning from midnight. Though the Roman 
legal Day bepan at midnight, yet the hours of the 
day were counted only as beginning from sunrise ; 
and the hours of the night Gu the rare eases in 
which hours of the night were spoken ot) only 
from sunset. In popula: usage a μμν no night - 
homs were spoken of except. the third, sixth, and 
perhaps the ninth, as the beeinnings of the second, 
third, and fourth watches; and those expressions 
were used, not beeause there was any device in 
ordinary use for dividing the night into twelve 
hous, but sunply by analogy bom the three maim 
customary divisions of the day. 

2. There has been wmmone some NT scholars a 
certain degree of hesitation about accepting as 
absolutcly and invariably true the principle that 
hours were counted only as beginning fom sunrise ; 
aud some attempt has been made tu show that the 
hours of the day were sometimes counted after a 
different fashion, This hesitation has been caused 
hy the apparent diserepancy between dn 104 and 
Mk 15". In the former passage it ip said that the 
trial of Jesus was concluded and the judgment on 
the point of bemy pronounced ‘about the sixth 
hour,’ and some more time was needed (but prob- 


*1¢ is sometimes said that the Greeks had only three 
watches, the Rotaans font This is an ertor atising from muis- 
interpretation or Pollux, ὦ See ΜῈ Macans nole on 
Herodotus, 1s. 6, τὰ his forthe onnng edition. 
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ably not long) to conduet Jesus to the place of 
execution and raise Lim on the cross, so that the 
Crucifixion could hardly have been consummated 
before 12 noon. No other estimate is given by St. 
John of the ἀπὸ of time on that day, but towards 
sunset it was found that Jesus was dead already, 
though the other two suflerers were still living ; 
thereafter the body was taken away by Joseph 
and Nicodemus for burial, apparently just before 
the day wa» ended, perhaps aout 5.30 or 5.45 p.m. 

In the latter passage, Mk 15%, ib is stated that 
the Crucifixion was consummated ‘at the third 
hou,’ z.e. 9 a.m. (modern time), and that at the 
sixth hour darkness began and lasted till the ninth 
hour, when Jesus died: about the beginning of 
evening, very soon after 6 p.m. (inodern time, ἐ.6. 
sunset), Joseph took away the body for burial. 

It has been suggested (and the view is advocated 
by some high authorities) that St. John counted 
the hours as beginning from midnight, so that 
according to him judgment was pronounced on 
Jesus about 6 a.m. (modern time); then after an 
interval of three hours followed the Crucifixion, 
and afterwards darkness began (according to the 
Synoptices) at. noon. By this device all is shown to 
he in perfeet harmony. [{ is urged that the dif- 
ference in the way of counting the hours was due 
to the fact that St. John wrote in Ephesus, and 
counted in this one case according to the fashion 
of Asia Minor as being famihar to the public for 
which he wrote. An example of this supposed 
Asia Minor custom 1s sought.in the martyrdom οἱ 
Polyearp at the cighth hour. It is maintaimed 
that exhibitions of wild beasts, and executions by 
exposure to the beasts, ordinarily took place before 
noon (whicl: is true),* and that therefore the eighth 
hour can only have been 8 a.m (modern time). 

It is needless to discuss fully the ease of Poly- 
carp;t the facts show beyond doubt that his case 
Was exceptional, and that he did not sufler until 
after noon, He was arrested near sunset at a 
villa at some distance from Smyrna (to which he 
had retired after leaving his fost refuge in a villa 
near the city) on a Friday, ofieers having been 
pent to arrest him in comphance with the shouts 
of the crowded audience at the conclusion of the 
venatio in the stadium at Smyrna on that day. He 
War permitted to pray for two hours after arrest ; 
‘when the hour for departure arrived’ (that is, 
evidently, enuly on Satmday morniny) he was 
conducted to Snyrna ; he was introduced for trial 
before the proconsul after the games in the 
stadium were concluded, because he could hardly 
have reached the city before the games began, and 
they would not be interrupted to allow the trial 
to procced. It is clear that the games were over 
for the day when the tnmal was held, for Philip 
the Asiarch (who favoured Polycarp) declared that 
he could not reopen them in order to comply with 
the demand of the crowd that Polycarp should 
be exposed to the beasts. The games, of course, 
lasted more than one day ; but it may be reyarded 
as practically certain that they would not. be con- 
tinued after the fifth hour.t) The interval between 
that hour and the eighth was occupied with the 
trial (for the forms of Roman law, even in a 
hurried trial, required some time) and the pre- 
paration for the execution; and the Jews, who 
could hardly have been present at the games on 
a Sabbath of especial sanctity, but who came m 
numbers to the trial, showed themselves active in 
procuring materials to burn Polyearp. Other ex- 


* Seo the full discussion in Fricdlander’s Rum Sittenyesch 
iu p 301 (449), also Martial, vii. G7. 4, v. 65 8 
t Itas disenssed at length in the 2¢xpositor, 4th Ser. [1592], 
vol vn po 220 8h, 
tSce Hapontor, loc. et., and the article Tyrannus, vol iv. 
. 8225, Martial says. ad quintam varios extendit Roma 
ores. 


amples of martyrdoms which took noe in the 
afternoon are those of Zenobius and Zenobia at 
Aigeai in Cilicia on a Friday at the ninth hour 
(Acta Sanet. 31 Oct. p. 263), and of Pionius at 
Smyrna at the tenth hour (Acta Pionii). 

In those exceptional cases the hour was remem- 
bered ; but in ordinary cases the exccution took 
place early in the day, commonly forming a part 
of the exhibitions or venationes. 

Thus the one example that has been most confi- 
dently quoted to prove the existence of a peculiar 
way of numbering the hours in Asia Minor turns 
out to be an example of the ordinary custom. In 
truth, the idea that in Asia Minor people counted 
the hours from midnight is even more umpiobable 
than it would be im other countries; for, as has 
been shown above, there are many instances of 
even the civil Day, as well as the natural day, 
being reckoned there to begin with sunrise. More- 
over, why should St. John in that one case count 
lus hours from midnight? Tt is certain and ad- 
mitted that elsewhere he counts them fiom sunrise. 

The more closely the subject is examined, the 
more clear does it become that the numbering of 
the hours in popular usage always started from 
the beginning of the natural day. While the 
other kind of hours, the equinoctial, were some- 
times used in scientific caleulatuous, there is no 
appearance that they were numbered. The very 
idea of numbering the hours is a matter of prac- 
tical convenience in everyday life, and has no 
scicntific character. 

It must be recognized that there is an absolute 
—and perhaps intentional and deliberate difler- 
ence between St John and the Synoptasts: the 
latter declare that the Crucifixion took place 
about three hours earher in the day than the 
fonmer admits. With regard to this diflerence 
there arise several questions bearing on the sub- 
jeet of this article: Which Evangelist shows him- 
self most attentive and observant of details of 
time’ what 1s the cause of the error which must 
exist on one side or on the other? what is its 
impottance? with whom does it he? 

There can be no doubt that St. Jolin is more 
careful about recording points and details of time. 
The two disciples of the Baptist went to the place 
where Jesus was, ‘about the tenth jour’ (1%), 
Why does the historian record such a minute and 
in itself valueless detail? Obviously, he was natu- 
rally attentive to details of tame, and that one 
remained in his memory because he had seen and 
known. ‘About the sixth hour’ Jesus sat down 
on the well of Jacob to rest (4°). The official's son 
became free from the fever ‘at the seventh hour’ 
(453). In these cases there is no intrinsic import- 
ance (as there is in the case of the Crucifixion) to 
make the time of day memorable. The time when 
they occuried is stated, because the nanator re- 
menbered the details from personal knowledge ; 
and only @ person attentive to time-notes would 
have remembered what was the hour at which 
each event occurred, 

While the question which authority is right 
‘cannot be discussed without a far wider estimate 
of facts and characteristics than belongs to the 
present articie, yeb the inference from the above- 
stated facts is in favuur of St. Jolm’s superior 
trustworthiness in any statement of time; and the 
long interval of three hours whieh the Synoptists 
place between the consummation of the Crucifixion 
and the beginning of the darkness seems improb- 
able, 

The cause of the difference in this matter lies 
probably or certainly im the want of attention to 
the lapse of time on one side or the other. St. John 
shows hinself distinctly more attentive, through 
a certain personal character, whereas most of the 
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ral Pe country people to whom the Synoptic 
tradition must go back are very unlikely to have 
paid any attention to an caact estimate of the pas- 
sage of time, and may quite probably have erred in 
their recollection of the time. The reason for the 
difference Jies simply in that inaccuracy in esti- 
mating and measuring the lapse ef time whic: is 
observable in the thought and Ianeuage of the 
ancients. The diflerence in opinion is not due 
to correct memory bemg obscured in the lapse 
of time; it dates from the event, and would be 
found in aceounts wiitten at the time, if witnesses 
of various character had been then ordered to 
state their inipressions in writing. 

Ax to the degree of importance to be attached 
to the contradiction betaveen the witnesses, it is 
evident from the general considerations already 
stated that there is no importance in such a 
difference of recollection. Three events occurred 
successively during the day. the memory of most 
of the witnesses marked the sequence by recoid- 
ing that they oceured respectively at the third, 
the siath, and the ninth aoa the only three 
divisions which the popular mind was used to 
note. But those tliee divisions were by most 
people used vaguely and roughly, without any 
accurate estimate of the precise hour indicated 
on the dial; and so it was in this case. The 
people who assigned the time of the Crucifixion as 
the third hour would have probably been much 
surprised it any one had in their presence used 
their testhnony to pin down the event to an exact 
hour. Their thought and mind were not trained 
to such accuracy, they saw no importance in being 
accurate, and they were from ha)it not capable ΟἹ 
even attempting to be accurate in respect of the 
lapse of tune. The siath hom, as being midday, 
was better marked than any other; but even m 
revard to it we must allow considerable latitude 
when ordinary persons speak of αὐ, St. Jolin alone 
in the NT stands out as habitually careful and 
accurate in this respect. The distinction between 
him and the other NT writers on this point is like 
the difference between Romans and Greeks. ‘The 
Greeks made Jittle use of the hours, and spoke 
hittle about them. The Romans used the hours 
in all departinents of life, regulated their business 
and private life by them, and spoke frequently 
about them. St. John stood on the Roman plane. 


ili. YEARS AND DATKS.--A convenient and 
practically useful system of chronology was de- 
veloped only very slowly in the ancient world. 

1. Dating by the years of kings and emprrors.— 
Tn countries governed by monarchs, the custom of 
dating by the years of the current reign was 
natural and widespread. Such a system was ot 
course confined shnost absolutely to the huinits of 
the monarchy. Beyond those lamits it could hardly 
he used, or undeistood, or verified. Even within 
those limits it had many practical disadvantages 
for historical purposes. For instance, a consider- 
able amount of tronble was often needed to dis- 
cover the meaning and value οἱ dates in past time ; 
as amongst ourselves 10. would not be obvious, 
without some trouble, what interval elapsed be- 
tween the fifteenth year of George Tie and the 
third year of Victona. The difheulties of this 
method are of course not po serious In contem- 
porary dating : while a sovereign is reigning, the 
years of his reign, from whatever day it began, 
would be famihar to all the people, but after his 
death hardly any one remembers the exact limits 
of his reign, 

The difficulty is increased by the fact that a king 
reigns not for an exact number of years, but for a 
period that must be reckoned by years, months, 
and duys. If his first year is counted as running 
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from the day of his accession, his last year is a 
broken one; and his suecessor’s reign has to be 
counted as beginning from a different date, Thus 
a literal seckoning by the exnet years of each king's 
reign hecomes chronologically so complicated as to 
he extremely unwieldy and practically impossible. 

Some modification was therefore commonly in- 
troduced for chronological purposes in this method 
of reckoning. The yeats of each hing’s reign were 
counted according to the current and recognized 
system of yes, and not: according to the day 
‘vhen the reign began : either she lirst year of the 
monarch was reckoned as ending with the last day 
of the enrrent year (so that this nominal fist year 
of his reign might last in reality only a few days 
or months), or the last year of the former monareh 
was counted as running up te the end of the year 
in which he died, and the first year of (he new 
monarch was counted as beginning only with the 
first day of the local year neat after he ascended 
the throne, or some other device of that kind 
was adopted in order to facilitate chronological 
reckoning. 

Thus either the first year of Queen Victoria 
would have to be rechoned as ending on 31 Dee. 
1837, and her siaty-fifth year would be running at 
the time of her death in the beginning of 1901: 
but. in that case the rest of the year 190] would be 
reckoned by subsequent. chronologists as the first 
year of Kdward VIL, and in historeal chronology 
1837 would be called as a whole the first of Victoria 
and 190] the first of Kdwaid vil: or else the whole 
of 1837 would have to be rechoned to William Tv., 
1838 would be the first year of Victoria, and 1901 
would be her siaty-fourth, and would, as a whole, 
be reckoned as the last year of her reign. When- 
ever possible, it. is desnable to investigate each 
writer's practice from his own writings. But, of 
the tavo alternative methods which have just been 
stated, the former was, on the whole, the more 
fiequent and ordinary rule, and the one which 
must, In cases of doubt, be suppoxed to have been 
followed, as most likely to have been the practice 
of the writer in question. 

On the other hand, in dating by years of the 
emperors, 1{ is obvious that in Egypt the latter 
method was often practised, and many persons 
continued to date documents by the eniperor who 
had been in office at the beginning of the year, 
even though his successor had alieady been in 
power for many months ; see above, p. 379" (where 
many of the cases alluded to are probably due, 
not. entirely to ignorance, but to the idea that the 
whole current local year should be :eckoned to the 
chiperor in whose παῖδ it had begun). 

Piactical convenience dictated the rule, and it 
may be reguided as universally observed that 
when ordinary persons spoke of a series of years 
they meant, and were understeod by every one to 
mean, the current years of the country or State 
to which they belonged, and not yeurs reckoned 
from some arbitrary epoch, such as the birth of 
an individual or the accession of a sovereign. 
Thus, in Egypt, the universal way of counting the 
years of the Roman emperors ix known to have 

vecn according 10 the Egyptian year beginning on 

1 Thoth (30 August). Simululy, we may be sure 
that in Syia people counted in ordinary usage 
according to the eurrent local year (on wluich see 
§ iii. 7). 

There was no fixed and universal role among 
chronologists regulating them putes in this 
respect ; and the custom of each ancient writer 
should as far as possible be determined separ- 
ately from a special study of his method. Many 
errors have been made by modern writers owing 
to misinterprc tation of chronological statements 
according to Imperial years. Jor example, in the 
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reign of Claudius, the dates (so important for NT 
chronology) of the great famine (Ac 12!) and of 
the edict expelling the Jews from Rome (Ac 182) 
have been assigned to the fourth and ninth years 
of his reign. Now Claudins began to 1eign on 
25 Jan. A.D. 41, und many writers have forthwith 
assumed that his fourth year ran from 25 Jan. 44 
to 24 Jan. 45, and his ninth from 85 Jan. 49 to 24 
Jan. 50. But that assumption is certainly wrong. 
We must first. ask who is the authority responsible 
for the date, and what was his way of counting 
Claudius’ years, Did he follow the Roman official 
reckoning of years of the reign, or did he follow any 
of the chionologists’ methods? The authority 1s 
Orosius ; and it is clear that he followed the method 
which reckoned A.D. 41 as the last year of Caligula 
and 42 a8 the first year of Claudius.* Hence his 
authority (such ag αὖ is) places the great famine 
in A.D. 45, and the edict. expelling the Jews trom 
Rome in A.D. 50. Ultimately, the value of his 
evidence depends entirely on the older authority 
or authorities on whom he was dependent: that 
is a topic that has to be treated by a careful com- 
parative study of his account of the period as a 
whole. What concerns us here is that. it is wrone 
to quote his evidence in favour of placing those 
events in A.D. 44 and 40 

It lies outside of the limits of this article to in- 
vestigate the practice of the more scientific chrono- 
logists, which was not absolutely uniform. But so 
much is certam the modetn fashion of counting 
a sovereign’s years from the day of his predecessor's 
death and his own accession was not followed by 
chronologists or lustorians m ancient times; and 
the reason lies in the hopeless cumbrousness of 
that method of reckoning. Such ‘dynastic’ years, 
as they may be termed, were hardly thought of or 
reckoned by the ancients. Current years, accord- 
ing to local usage, alone were taken into account. 

The ofheimal Roman practice in reckoning the 
years of an emperor's reign vaned. It was cer- 
tainly not determimed by scientific considerations 
of chronological convenience, and probably de- 
pended greatly on the choice or caprice of indi- 
vidual emperors. In general, the only part. of 
the oflicial deseription or titles of the reigning 
emperor that vave a clue to the length of his 
reign was the number of times that he had held 
the tuibunician authonty, | which was apparently 
chosen by Aucustus as the characteristie feature 
and the fundamental element in Ins tenure of 
authonty. The real foundation of his power, of 
course, lay in his command of the legions. That, 
however, was too harsh and repellent a feature ; 
and in 1.0. 25, after years of hesitation, during 
which he governed as tnumvir by extraordinary 
appointment (for periods of five years, beginning 
from B.C. 42), or as consul by annual election 
(B.C. 31-23), he finally preferred to have the tribu- 
nician authority as Champion of the Commons 
conferred on him; and henceforth in his formal 
list of titles the number of years dming which 
he had held that office was stated as being equi- 
valent to the years of histeign. ‘The custom was 
continued by subsequent emperors. 


*This ia pointed out by the present writer in Se Paul the 
Traveller (pp 68, 254), where it is explained as due to a taulty 
reckoning of the years of Claudius; but. in Was Christ Born at 
Bethlehem? p, 223, the right explanation 15 gen that Orosius 
(or the older writer froin whom he borrowed) reckoned inten- 
tionally after that fashion. We need not. ask what was the 
New Year's Day in Orosius’ reckoning : it was certainly late in 
our year, St. Patl the Traveller, p. 68. 

¢ ‘This number is always stated in the title (except im the 
abbreviated titles on coins): (rub. pot alone means the tus 
year of the authority of the emperor in question. The consul- 
ships and the imperatorial salutations were also expreryed 
numerically in his title; but the number gave no clue to uhe 
length of his reign. For example, the eleventh consulship of 
Augustus was in ΒΟ. 23, but he continued to be called ‘Consul 
x1.’ till 5.6. 6, when his twelfth consulship began 


Most of the emperors of the Ist cent. reckoned 
their yeais of tribunician authority from the day 
on which 1t had first been conferred on them, and 
disregarded the day on which their predecessor 
died, and on which their reign practically began. 
The theory was that their legal authority began 
when the people conferred on them tiibunician and 
other powers, and thus made them Champion of 
the Commons, with the powers to make their 
championship effective. The later view, which 
makes dynastic suecession the criterion, did not 
rule in the Roman practice of the Ist cent. and 
even later ; and there 1s absolutely no justification 
for the common modern view, that the years of an 
emperor were counted in that century from the 
day of his predecessor’s death. 

Accoiding to this official Roman view— 

The yews of Augustus beyan 27 June. 


Εν , Tiberius ΕἸ ." 

= » Caligula » IS March. 

3 » Claudius ,, 25 January. 

" » New » 15. October (till 
A.D. 60). 

ἣν »  Vespasian ,, 1 July. 

τ᾽ » Titus fe 
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es » Domitian ,, 13 September. 
Nero’s and TDomitian’s days coineided with those 
of their piedecessoi’s death, Claudius’ day was 
one day later than Caligulas death, Caligula’s 
was two days later than ‘Tiberius’ death, and 
the other four had no connexion whatsoever with 
their predecessors death. 

New, in AD 60, introduced a new way of 
counting his own reign, and made the change 
retrospective. His seventh year had begun on 
13 October τὰ that year, but he ordered that. his 
eizhth year should beg on 10 December A.D, 00 
(for the old Republican rule was that the Tiibunes 
of the Commons entered offiee always on 10 De- 
cember). Hence he was offiely in the fitteeath 
year of his reign when he died on 9 June A.v. 68 
(though according to our modern way of counting, 
by which many scholars intet pret the chronological 
statements of the ancients, lis fourteenth year was 
then still unfmished). But this way of counting 
the years of therein from 10 December was not 
imitated by any of the Ist cent. empcrors except 
Nerva and Trajan from the year 97 onwards, and 
could not have jist any possible influence on NT 
usage. 

2. From this follows a conclusion extremely im- 
portant for NT chronology. ‘There 1s no justifica- 
tion in Roman official usage for the view that 
when St. Luke (3!) mentioned the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius he was counting trom the death of 
Augustus on 19 August A.D. 14, and meant the 
12 months that bevan on 19 Aug. A.D. 28.) We have 
previously seen that neither ordinary contemporary 
usage, nor the more scientific usaze ol chronolo- 
pists, permits such an interpretation.* We must 
therefore conclude that, whatever St. Luke may 
have meant, he certainly did not mean the year 
19 August A.D. 28 to 18 August A.b. 29. Yet the 
mgyority of modern wiiters assuine as self-evident 
that that interpretation (which is founded only on 
modern custom and preyndice) must be what St. 
Luke had in mind. The question now is what 
bearmg the special subject of this article has on 
the interpretation of that important date. 

It may be regarded as practically certain that 
the eustom of dating by the years of the reigning 
Roman emperor originated, not in Rome but in the 
Eastern provinees; and hence such dates are to 
be interyreted by Eastern, ποὺ by Roman, usage. 


“They would consider that his ragn beran on 19 August, 
but that brs fret year ended at the conclusion of the current 
Jocal year (which m niany places would be on 22 or 90 Sep- 
tember). 
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The Roman fashion of dating by consuls persisted 
in Rome far throneh the Impenal time; and so, 
e.g., the Annals of ‘Tacitus rie aranged in stuetly 
annalistie order, year by year, according te con- 
suls, and not by years of the emperors. πὸ pre- 
valent method of counting in the Kastern provinces 
was a mixture of the dyuastie method with the 
reckoning according to local years; as a general 
rule, the yers of cach cmperor were counted ac- 
cording to the cuent local yents, but his reign 
was considered to begin al the death of his pie- 
deeessor. According to that method the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius would be the year beginning in 
spring A.D, 28, or in autmmn A.D. 27, avcording as 
the local year began in splung or in autumn.* 
There were, however, some exceptions to this rule 
about the beginning of the rereu, caused chielly 
by collemate government. Thus, in) Egypt, the 
reign of Commodus, who had been colleague of his 
father, M. Aurelins, for some yeas, was counted 
contumuously with his tathers, as if there had 
been an unbroken rule from Ab. 101 to 192. Now, 
there were in the Ist cent. two emperors —Tiberius 
and Titus —who reiened for a time as colleagues 
of ther predecessors. [no their strictly oflicial 
style, both courted ther years of taibunician 
authority from ia pout lone anterior to then 
predecessors’ death. But ‘Tiberius’ tribunieran 
authority was intermnpted and remained ino abey- 
ance for a good many years, heuce ib was impos- 
Bible to count the years of his reien from the 
first of das θη αν. authorty. There was, 
however, ἃ second oceasion When be was assumed 
as colleague of tus predecessor wath power over 
all the πον in all the provinces. This was a 
few days or weehs berore 16 dentary wp. ΤΩ, 
when, on his return fiom Pannenta, πὸ celebrated 
his triumph. Before tus anival, probably αὐ Che 
meeting held ἀπ ordinary course on 1 January, 
the Senate had couterred on bim those great 
powers ; and at) has been snecested with much 
plausinlity that St. Luke (3!) considered las reign 
as beginning from that day, when he became col- 
leaeue of Aucustns, so tu as the provinces and 
all provincial administration were concerned. — Hf, 
as many hold on other grounds to be probable, 
St. Luke was witting nuder Titus, who counted 
his years from his collegiate appomtment, there 
would be an Tmpeual contemporary analocy 
prompting the lustoitan to this way ΟἹ count- 
Ing ‘Tiberius’ years. 

One must take ito aecount that, in the ease 
both of Brherms and of Aueustus, Ib was ex- 
tremely difienlt to tell from what date their 
power ought to be counted as beginning. La both 
‘aves there were several different dates which 
muicht, with almost equal plausibility, be taken 
as the conmmencement of ther remns, while 
Roman custom (as we have seen} forbade that 
either reign should be counted as beginning from 
the death of the preceeding ruler, the day which 
modern custom prefers. 

It is theretore impossble to ἀν, on the 
ground of custom or etiquette, at any sure con- 
clusion about the sense that should be attached to 
the date im LR 3! ; and the meanme can be deter- 
tnined only by the general chronology of the life 
of Christ, which is not within the seope ΟἹ this 
article. Tu this place there is only one tarther 
remark toimake St. Luke counted accorndine to 
cuntent years: Imt what, in his case, me to be 
understood as current years? He was certainly 
influenced in vanious ways by Roman fechng, 
but it seems highly improbable that he would 
count according to the Roman year: and there are 
absolutely no other faucets mentioned in his writings 

* It will be argued in the sequel that the local year probably 
began at or soon atter the autumn equinox. 
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to show with ccitainty what was his eustom in 
respect OL Claonological reckoning. ΠῸ was, how- 
ever, Greek, and ait seems naprobable (hat he used 
any kind of year othe than the Vaeccdonian, Anua- 
tohan, and North γα, becinuine ator near the 
autumn equinos, ΠῚ ὁ may stat trom this stroug 
presumption, the fitteenth yea ot Tiberius besan 
In autumn A.D 25 or Vb 27 (in the latter case 
year Lof Tiberius wouki fast only from 10 Aus. to 
22 or 30 Sept. ALb. TA). 

The passage iscneumbered by another difiieulty. 
The call of dohn the Baptit took place in that 
hifteenth year; but what relation does the call bear 
io the baptizing of Jesus, or, in other words, how 
Jong had Joh» preaching lasted belore Jesus eine 
to be baptized? Lt seems probable that the eall of 
John and the conung of desu. ate Co be placed 
Within that filteenth year, for otherwise the dating, 
whieh is here stated im such earctal detail, would 
be valuctess. But when an ancient histori speei- 
fies a date so elaborately as St. Luke does im this 
case, lis ΟἹ) ον (as we shall see") is Co lin ehrono- 
logically a critical event according to which the 
τοδὶ, of the hustory is to be grouped. 

Moreover, the narrative distinetly gives the im- 
pression that Jesus was one of Jolucs ently hearers. 
The baptism of desas in the Jordan belongs prob- 
ably to the late winter season, as Lewin has 
shown; | aid the call of John then must have 
taken place in the late autumn mimediutely pie 
ceeding, The ancient eustoins of reckoning seem 
to leave only two possibilities : Jesus was baptized 
by John cither in the beginning of ALD. 260 o1 in 
the beginning of Alp. 2S, according as ΡΟ δ᾽ 
leign is counted as beginning trom his collegiate 
power on dyna stieally trom the death of Augustus, 

2. Paling by perwodiwally clocted imeaqestrates.— 
far more dulicult than the date accordime to the 
years of monarchs was the custom of dating hy 
eponymous αν δον, wWineh was introduced by 
the proud seit-Cousciousness of Caeeh city lite. No 
means existed of defernuninge the mterval between 
two events, for example, dated respectively in the 
archonship of ἢ and the archonship οἱ Pytho- 
dorns, except to eousull ἐν dist of arehons and find 
out the number eb names between them. bacept 
in Athens, ib would be extremely difheult ta tiuid 
a list of Athenimm arehons; even in Athens it 
woud not always be easy to find sueh a list. 

Almost every city in Greece mide it a point of 
honom τὸ daie by its own meeistrales. Thus the 
ditheully of thin system: was so ἀπο imereased 
that im the majority of eises sich dates are useless, 
and convey no chronologieas information. When 
we demember that in many tewns those magis- 
tintes held office for only part ot a year, the eum- 
brousness and absurdity of this pompous method 
of datine can be understood. 

Only in the case of the 2onem eponymous magir- 
tiiates, the consuls, is a nearly complete Fst pre- 
served; and the power of Rome spread the custom 
of dating by consuls tar beyond the hints of the 
ey. Consular dating was practised frequently 
even under the empire. It was complested by 
the fact that the consuls who began them ofiee on 
1 January did not always reniun in oflice through- 
out the year, and especialy αὖ became conmion 
under the empire that. sev eink pains of consuls, the 
oniginal and the later σείει, held cfiee im su cen- 
sion during each year. ‘he old Roman rule, that 
the date should be given according to the existing 
consuls, whether or uo they had come into ofhee 

* See below, 4. 

t Maste Saere, yp 177: ashelt chinese ts nested to accommo. 
date the reasoning to {πὸ difterenee ot yeat in that adnurable 
book. Thongh we disagree withat> con dustons, ibis by tar the 
most usetul work on the subject, on account of the eare, fan- 


ness, completeness, and mgeniuiy with which αὖ collects the 
evidence bearing on every single separate point. 
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on 1 January, was in force until the latter part of 
the Ist cent ; but at that time it began to be 
allowed that the whole year should be specified by 
the names of the pair of consuls who entered on 
ofhee on 1 January; and piadually the supersor 
copvenicnce of this practice established it as the 
rule 

No dates in the NT are expressed by the consuls, 
but in early Chistian times such dates were some- 
times used. Thus they found ther way inte 
Eusebius and other important late: authorities tor 
the eatly history of Chiustianity ; and offen very 
mnporlant questions relating to carly Christian 
chronology turn on this system of dating. The 
list of consuls entering ofhee on 1 January 1s almost 
complete ; but nothing hhe a complete list of con- 
suls sufferté can as yet be recovered, 

3. Dating by priests or other offivials,—This was 
originally a mere variety of the system of dating 
by monarchs; for im many of the great relieius 
centies the priest. at an ΟἽ ΤΥ period was a dynast 
or pt es Who ruled over the people of the 
god as his representative and the mterpreter of 
his will, In later times, when in general the 
priest had sunk to a muels humller level, the old 
custom still continued. Under the Roman Empue 
the governor of a provinee was offen mentioned to 
specify a date: the Roman governor exercised the 
supreme power, and was in #& sense a@ honaich fol 
the time of dis ofhee, and, in faet, where a mon- 
archy was formed inte a province (for example, 
Asia, Bitliyuta, Cappadocia, οἴ), the tist governor 
succeeded the last hing. In the Inperatorial pro- 
Vinees, such as Syiia or Palestine, in which the 
governor teeularly remained in ofhiee for several 
successive years, this way of dating was of small 
use without specication of Che number of years of 
office (Which was very auely made, as it attiebuted 
too much of the monarchice character to (he cover- 
nor, and would be likely to oflend the emperor) ; 
in the Senatorial provinces, Where the governor by 
an almost mvaniable ale remained only oue yea, 
if was more usetul. 

1, Deries of hestorians for andiatiig unportant 
dates, --'To lessen im some deeree the dilienttves en- 
tailed by such complicated and παι ον ly restueted 
systems of chronoloey, if was an occasional practice 
for historims to indieate the tame of an event by 
several different ways of rechonme, when they 
wished to mark a date euelully, and to mike 
their chronoloey readily intelligible to diflerent 
classes of persons. Thus Thucydides Gi. 2) in 
dicates an unportant date by the Athenian arehon, 
the Lacedwmonian ephor, and the forty - cighth 
vear of the priestess Chay sisim Argos, and by the 
filteenth year of the Thity Yea Peace. As a 
Iule this was done, even by the most. caretul, 
only for sume one or two critical events in they 
nurative. For the rest of the nanative they 
venerally contented themselves wath indicating 
the begmnine and end of the sinele years itive 
or Tess carefully, making the critiead event a means 
of connecting the narrative as a whole with other 
depaitments and periods of history. 

According to that traditional practice amone 
histovians, St. Enke dates the call of Jeli the 
Baptist very elaborately, not merely by the fitteenth 
year of Tiberims, but also by the Noman procurator 
of Palestine, by the Ineh priests (whom he seems 
to consider Joint-priests), and by the tetrarchis of 
Galice, of the Iturwo-Tiachonitie land, and of 
Abilene. Tt is remarkable that he does not name 
the Roman governor of Syria, when he mentions 
the ummportant tetrarch of the small Syrian 
territury of Abilene; the governor of Syiua was 
not nought mtu any relation with the’ subject 
of jus narrative, but neither was the tetimueh of 
Abilene, It is also remarkable that, he numbers 
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the year only of Tiberius and not of any of the 
tetrarchs. 

We must understand that this elaborate dating 
is infended to conneet the whole book with general 
history, as was the usage of other ancient wiiters. 
There is no other purpose served by the carehuly 
stated synehronisms. Now, the enll of John the 
Baptist is of importance mm the book only as lead- 
ing up to the baptisin of Jesus by John; and we 
therefore must understand that the dating ts re- 
lated to the baptism as well as to the call of John, 
If sume vagne, indefinite interval elapsed between 
the call and the baptism, the earcful dating would 
be absolutely valueless for the book, whereas we 
have been forced to the view that such caret 
dating was used only tor a critical pomt in the 
chronological sequence of the narrative. 

5. Character of the dating in the NT.—OF the 
small number of dates which are given im the 
NT, most are specified aceondine to the reigns 
of sovereigns s but a very few are expressed by 
offers or priests. Generally they ate stated im 
the vague Greek fashion, ‘when Quirtitus was 
governor of Syria, or fin the high priesthood of 
Annas and Caraphas’?; and on this analogy, even 
when monarehs are concerned, ‘im the days ot 
Herod the hing.’ or ‘Herod being tetrareh of Gali- 
lee’ (Mt 2), Lh 15 2? 364). The solitary exact date 
in the Nis the year of Tiberius, already dis- 
cussed. This looseness as regards time seems more 
marked, when it is observed that almost all thase 
scanty indicationsol dating are found τὰ St. Luke Ὁ 
only one allusion that aids in providing a histories) 
setting for the mutative is given by any other 
writer (Mt 2). ‘Phe few allusions to contemporars 
history thet oceur in the other writers ate forced 
on them by their story; St. Enke alone makes 
intentionally chronological staterecnts. 

This chronological weakness 15 not a pecuharity 
special to the NT, but is πα στο πὸ of many 
ancient writers, even those whose purpuse was 
more specially historieal than was the case with 
the ently Chiistians, amone whoo St. Luke alone 
seems to have had any thought of histories) sur- 
roundines to his narrative. The chronological 
1elations of ancient narratives are offen so insatl 
ciently marked that modern students are perplexed 
to arrange the events desaibed in them according 
to the strict chronoloeteal order whieh present-day 
requirements demand. Τὰ Pacttus’ Inography ΟἹ 
Agqivola, the author obviously avoided ¢hrono- 
lomiwal statements a eut of ρον with fine 
literary quality. Only im the conclusion (ch, 44) 
he wives the exact years of the buth and death ot 
Avricola according to the Roman consular method 
of dating. In the body of the work no date as 
given; but, by {πὸ allusions to contemporaries with 
or under whom Agiicola served, and by our know. 
ledge of the principles applicable to che Roman 
other career and of the legal intervals between 
the several offices, it is possible to arrange the 
chronology of Agiueola very precisely: but mueh 
of the chionology is fixed by external evidence, 
and the biography alone would not be cnough. ΠῚ 
the history of the Eastern provinces in the NT 
period were well known, many of the chronological 
difheulvies of the NP would disappear, and the 
references to the two kings, Herod Agiippa, to 
Sereius Panlus, Festus, Pluhp the tetrarch, ete., 
would be points chionologically fixed by external 
evidence, ussurmyg the NT history that hes around 
them. Lf, on the other hand, the history of Rome 
and the rules of Roman ofheial life ain the time of 
Acricola were as obscure as the state of Palestine 
my Ν᾿ tunes, if the dates of Suetonius Pautinus 
ind M, Silanus were us uncertain as those of Pilate 
and Festus, of Aretas and Sergius Paulus, if the 
date of Galba and the consulsinp of Collega and 
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Priscus were the subject of as much controversy us 
the chief events in the reigns of the Herods, then 
the life of Agricola would offer many chronological 
problems; but with all its advantages and all 
modern research it has given rise to a good deal of 
chronolopical discussion, and w few ot the dates 
are »ulll uncertain. 

6. Dating by counting from a fired era (Seleucia, 
Actutn, ete.).—The more rational and practically 
useful system of chronology, by counting the years 
from a conventionally fixed and gencially accepted 
era, has not aflected the NT; Imt dates according 
to such an era are tound m the Books of Macca- 
bees, where it is called ‘the year of the hinedom 
of the Greeks’ (1 Mae 1), This name was applied 
to the era widely used in the central or Syuian pit, 
rarely in the western or Asia Minor patt, of Che 
Seleucid Empire. It was fixed according to some 
uncertain event in the end of b.c. 312 or the early 
part of B.C. 311. 

Therulein reeard to all eras of this kind was 
not. that the ciutical event on which the chronology 
depended was made the starting-point of the years 
of the era, but that the current local year in which 
that critical event occurred was counted the Inst 
year. Henee the vear 1 of the era night last only 
w few days or weeks ; and that was the case, 10] 
example, with the Actian era, In almost all lands 
where we know of that era being used, the current 
local years began at or about the autumn equinex 


(either on 23 September or on 1 October). Now, 
the battle of Actium was fought on 2 September 


in bc. 313 and therefore the year 2 of the Actias 
era began at the tollowmg New Year, which wits 
either on 25 September or on 1 October, according 
to the way of counting mm different localities. 

This rule, which ais accepted by almost all recent 
writers on chronoloey, is disreeaided onee οἱ 
twice in the exveellent αὐ πος on CHRONOLOGY OF 
THE ἈΝ μὰ volo ip $03, and therefore ought. to 
be stated more emphatically here. 1 is proved 
definitely for (he Actian era in the present writers 
Lhistorwal Geography of Asta Alnor, γν. 441," and 
has been Unstiated and proved in other eras by 
ποις wiileta: see, cg, Tho Remach, Neeaees- 
mehie Chioneele, W02, po LE (who quotes the rule 
fom the place just cited) 

The iule has to he apphed to the Scleueid era. 
M. Clermont Gannean has pouted out that, where- 
asin να ν venecrally that ena wees counted aceord- 
ing to (he Macedoman years, beegmnme trom 1 
OQetober, in Daanaseus it was co milled according to 
the local years, which began at the spring eyuiox, | 
He conuders that the fnst year of the Seleneid cra 
lasted in Syria generally trom 1 October 3b2 to 30 
September SEE ἐς and am) Damascus fiom 25 
Maich 312 to 22 Mirch 81L bc. But at is hiehly 
probable, Chough not as yet definitely proved, Chit 
Wherever ithe Syuan regions a dillerent hind of 
year Was in use (e.g. in Tyre, where the year began 
on IS Aynil, as Nieset has shown), the Seleucid 
ela wis Counted accordinely, 

A caretul study, according to modern principles, 
of this cra in its various forms (¢ g. τὰς Babylon, 
Wheie it is said that the year loan from 1 Oet. 
311 to 80 Sept. 310 B.C.) is much needed, and would 
prove catremely useful; but that, lies beyond the 
proper lunits of the present articles 

There is an extraordmary variety of eras of this 
Classy. The idea seems to have been stauck out 


* The r:echonimg was stated indepcndently by M. Imhoof 
λιν in Gotechesche Munzen, Ῥ oo (οὖ), ΧΙ J. Namiom. 
Xv. p. 257: «ἢ hacstner, de Aeris, p. 4) t. 

t heeuet! αἱ ArchColome Orventale, 1. pp ot, 72¢ 

1 Nise in Hermes, 1893, p. 208 if. uf Was Christ Born at 
Bethlehem ¢ yy. 222. 

§ The necd 1 clearly shown by the meagre and nnecertain 


account given of this era in Pauly-Waissowa, Jiealencyelopud«r, 
διυ. ‘ Acra.’ 
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in the effort which Gicek civilization made, alter 
Alexander the (oeat’s time, to suit itself to the 
Asiatic dominions which tt liad conquered, The 
practical needs of goverume wrently moditicd the 
character and outward expression of the Greek 
spirit ; and the use of this hind of chronology was 
nearly confined to Macedonia and the subject lands 
of Western Asia. Lut the proud self-conscious. 
ness characteristic of the Gieek cities reacted on 
this custom, and if was made a pomt of honour for 
each district and State and ον to adopt an era of 
its own and count therefrom, instead of agreeing 
in the use of some common cia. No ancient era, 
however, was used so widely or so lone as the 
Seleucid, which continued to be employed tor more 
than a thousand years, until the Δ ἢ} conquest of 
Syria destioyed the Gieco- Asiatic civilization in 
that country. 

To those who regard St. Luke as a Syrian of 
Antioch, if must seem strange that he did not 
employ this famihar Syvan era in his caretul 
datines in 384 But to those who reed lim as 
connected with Macedonia as well as with Antioeh, 
his Greek character and feeling will suftiently 
account for lis employing a method of dating 
which is mote akin to the style of Grech 1eckon- 
ing. 

ἡ. fhe Beginning of the Year tn current use.— 
Jioeal vatiation as to the day on which the year 
began was ἢ wost fruittul cause of chronoloeical 
ditculties, ‘The varieties wete catremely numer- 
ous and perplexing; but of them all only a tew 
have any bealing on NT questions. 

(7) Roman custom made the consular year and 
the oficial year generally begm ou 1 January, On 
euetul examination, no probability can be towud 
that those writers in the N'T who speak about the 
lapsc of any number of years counted them aceord 
ing tothe Roman system. Still less chance is there 
that the Roman ἀλη year, beginning on 10 
December, had any influence on the NT. Τὺ is 
true that a few cimperots* counted them reigns 
accordime to trrbuniciiun years, so that their first 
year ended on 9 Deeemla, and the second year 
beean on Η) December, following their aceession. 
But that could have no elect on NT usage. 

(4) In Asia Manorand North Syria a year begin- 
nine about the autumn equmox was very widely 
used. Tt ameht, with great probalality, be argued 
(hat men ihe St. Luke and St. Paul, brought up 
in tiaunds where a year of that ikind was certainly 
or probably in ordinary use, wood naturally count 
according tort. That must be admitted as reason- 
able; and there seens to be no weighty cunsidera- 
tion aeinst 1b. 

(c) In νον regions of Southern Syria a year 
becuuning at or near the sprung equino\ was Πὶ 
we: the years of Damascus (fiom 83 Mariel) and 
of Tyre (trom 28 Api) have been χοἰ to 
above (6). ‘The Jewish sacred year began also 
about the sprung equinox; but i was a lunar 
year, and theretore was not likely to be used for 
chronological purposes, for whieh the miregulanty 
Οἱ Inna years made it unsuitable. 

With that one exception, all the years wlaich 
have been alluded to in this article are to be 
understood as selar years ‘They hed all been 
transtormed from an oneinal dinar character to 
suit the Julian yeat, Chough keeping thea New 
Year's Day at various different sea sot. 

Lirraiore - On hours: besides the special articles me the 
treatises and Dictionaris ot Antiquilics (tsp) Mo Ardailon, 
‘Horolognun’? in Darembere-Sigho), sce δῖ, Jae Leu- 
messuny der antiden Volka, Der burgatich Pad, and De 
antihen Stundenangaben, Unger, Zeurechnung der Grechen 
uad Romer, 18025 and haestner, de alerts, Lou 

On chronology: the claborate article Κ Ἄρτα by Kubitschek 


* Nero (aiter 60), Nerva (iu 9,), and ‘Liajau (as mentioned 
Rheve, p 480), 
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fn Pauly-Wissowa should be consulted; and Lewin, Masti 
Sacri, bhould always be at hand. The diveussion of numerou 
eras by the recent numismatists, especially ΔΓ (πο Bhan 
and Δ. Theod Reinach, are duighiy instructive. The pro cnt 
writer has treated yore of the puaciples in Cates and Bahay αὶ 
of Phoygqua, ip. 901 Π.; Was Chiust Born at Bethihean © Os 
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GREEK PATRISTIC COMMENTARIES ON THE 
PAULINE EPISTLES. 
The subject will be dealt with in this article 
under the Στ heads :--- 
i. The original bulk of the hterature, p 454 
h. Catenm and compiters of the later portod, po 485 
in. Patristic commentators on St Paul, po 450 
iv. Summary of MS Τα] fora andar, p 621, 
v. Patristic editors or St) Paul, p 524 
Indes, poo) 

i. THE ORIGINAL BULK OF THE LITERATURE.— 
There ix a sense in which nearly the whole of 
the writings of the early Cliistian Fathers may 
he said, and truly said, to be expositions of Holy 
Seriptane, The controversy with the Jews turned 
on the interpretation of the Old Testament, the 
controversy with Valentindus and Marcion on the 
Interpretation of the New: fhe theolocians who 
dealt. with these topres which filled so dare a 
space of the horizon of the Chureh im the 2nd and 
aid conts., bhe the theolociains who dealt wath the 
equatly pre-sine danger of Arianism i the 4th, 
were all contributing (herr slate to the explanu- 
tion of the Prophetie and Apostohe wiitines, A 
book like theadieisus {{{π| γενεὲς of Trenceus contains 
4“ Πα of execotion! muateneal, and few tasks in 
the domam of ον Chior tian literature would be 
better worth dome than the collection and = co- 
ordination of the traecmentay Comments on pats. 
sagen of the NT which are scattered up and down 
the wittines of Che period anterior to the dev elop- 
ent of formal Evecesis 

AIL this, and much more, would form part of a 
complete history of Patiistie exegesis: Dut, simee 
such a history cannot be written im these pages, 
it has seemed wisest to attempt only ἃ lamited 
and expermental frentment of one commer of the 
vast field, and to contime the scape of the present 
article to such Patuistie writings as stand in direct 
connesion With the Panlme epistles * Books 
Which rance over the whole of δορί ὁ are there- 
fore πὶ Che mam excluded; and this affects two 
Important departments of ancient Brblireal htera- 
ture: collections of Seripture proots, of which the 
most famous instance as the Testianenie of St. 
Cyprian; and discussions of Scupture difheulties, 
such as the * Mixed Questions” of Acaens (che 
successor of Eusebius at Ciesarea), or the Que s- 
franes Vetoris et Nove Te πε κέ of Ambrosinster. 
Tt is not, indeed, casy to diaw ἃ quite consistent 
line of demateation it has secmed worth while to 
note the oeeasional use of the ereat dogmatic 
theologians ΟἹ the 4th cent aim the Catene (p. 4Osh, 
below), and a place has been tonnd om the dist [0] 
one or two τας πρὸ such as the letters of Isidore 
of Pelusnain, and the Puthaliin Sedition’ ot the 
epistles (pp. S12", S24")- winch perhaps cannot 
strictly be rinked as execesis of ΜῈ Pant, 

More serious objection nusht be taken te the 
absence of any notree οἱ Lattin conmentaries 
(except In so far ae they tae Chounstated trom the 
Greek); and no doubt Nmbrostaster, Jerome, and 
Pelagius would have formed a natural pendant to 
Onven, Chrysostom, and Theodore. Yet afterall, 
it remains true that the lines ol exevetical dey cloy- 
ment were lad down in the Fast : the rival systems 
of allegorical and literal interpretation had been 


*In order further to hnut the ground, the Fypisth: to the 
Hebrews has been excluded from detailed or special treatment , 
though, as nearly all the writers who will be enumerated 
accepted it) without difficulty as a genuine work of St  Panl, 
fume suimmMaly reference toil has Οἱ castonally been made 
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elaborated, the one at Alexandria, the other at 
Antioch, and both schools had produced exposi- 
tions of the Epistles in nmposing bulk, before a 
single Panline commentary had seen the light in 
the Latin West. It may be hoped, therefore, that 
even in this inchoate form the following con- 
speetus may prove of service to those who would 
hnow, with moire deta than has hitherto been 
casily accessible, what) was the measure of the 
devotion of the early Chistian centuries to the 
special study ot St. Paul. 

No general or systemic list of the early Greek 
commentators on ‘the Apostle’ * asa whole, com- 
parable to the Latin lot of Cassiodorus, Just. Dev. 
Lilt. 8, as survived. But. in partial explanation 
of this fact it must be borne in mind that the 
contintous and uniform exposition of the whole 
series of the 1S or 14 epistles was unknown, or at 
any rate infrequent, in σα αν tunes. The first 
extant commentary on the Epistles as a whole is 


| that of the Latin Ambrosiaster (¢. 3875 A.D.) ; and 
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thoneh some of those commentators whose work 
is lost— such, og , as Theodore of Heraclen—may 
have anticipated him, they can nether have been 
mnuny in number nor much anterior m time. The 
work of the earliest imterpreters of St. Paul was 
done, as a rule, on single epistles, or if on more 
than one, asin the case of Origen, yet stall inde- 
pendently on the dillerent epistles and unsystema- 
tically. Our estimate of the total mass of carly 
exposition must be formed on such generalizations 
as crn be drawn trom the chance emuneration, by 
St. Jerome, of the books Ghat were accessible about 
the end of the 4th cent. on thicve or four particular 
epistles, 

(1) f Corinthians.— Jerome, Δ}. vlix. 3 ad Pam- 
anaheim (A.D. 3933 Vallaisi, ας 235). ‘Oneenes, 
Dionysius, Pieris, Eusebius Ciesariensis, Didy- 
mus, Apollinaris, Jatissime hance epistolam inter- 
pretati sunt .. revolve ΟΣ. quos ls 
InemoTAyE Commentatios οὐ ecclesaam — piblio- 
theeis fruere” Tn dip. exix 2 Gad Minereian et 
leaandi am (A.D. 4063 4. 704] he quotes on I Co 
154 the views of four commentators, Theodore 
of Heraclea, Diodore of ‘Tarsus, Apollinaiis, and 
Didymms, besides the ‘Mixed Questions’ of Acacius 
of Cuvsaren. 

(2) Galatians.—Jerome, Praf. ad Comin. in Gal. 
{between A.D. 886 and $02; Vallatsi, val. 369: 
repeated in dep. extn, ας 738): * Agerediar opus 
intentatum ante me lingua nostri seriptoribus, et 
gees quoque Ipsis vx paucis ub rer poscebat 
dignitis usurpatin > non quud ignorem G, Marium 
Vietolinum, quip Rome ome puero rhetoricam 
doemt, edidisse commentarios in apostohim ... 
Onieenis commentirios stim secutas — ΒΟ ρον enim 
ile vir m= epistolam Pauli ad Galatas quinque 
piopue volumuna, et decimiumn Stromatum suorum 
ρει conunatico super explanatione eius ser mone 
complevit ; tractatus quoaue varios et excerpla, 
que vel sola possint suflicere, composuit. piieter- 
mitlo Didymum videntem meum, et Laodicenum 


*'O ἀπτόστολος js the regular phrase for the corpus of Pauhne 
epistles, and dates bach to the end of the Yad century. If 
Eusebius (72 vy. 27) tells us that Herachtus (about A.p 200) 
wrote es tov "A πόστολον, Lhe torm of the title may perhaps be the 
histoman'’s and not the communtator’s, butin two other places 
{1} ν U7, 1s), the phrase occurs in actual quotations from anti- 
Vontanint writers of the same period. δῶν yap εἶναι τὸ τροφή τίκον 
AE PUTA .ν TOTS τῇ EXP yose ὦ “Lhe TGE TEAMS “αἀρουσίας ὁ᾽Αποστολος 
ecios (Anonymus), and @biiav . . . μιμουίκένος τὸν ἄποστολον 
nocllerixeay τινα συνταξαμενος eticrod<v (Apollonius) So Clement 
of Alexandria, SQromt. wi. ΤῈ τὸ te Εὐαγγέλιον καὶ ὁ 'Λποστολος. 
So, too, the Latin Tnenwus, Zeer iv. xavu. 4: ‘Domino quidem 
dheente [Lk taf}... et Apostola in ea quin est δὰ Thes- 
sdloumenses epistela asta pradicante,’ and often elsewhere, 
especially a Book ¥ Σ in two cases the Greck also is extant— 
VIN A, where at, too, has ᾽Ἃ τόστολος $s and v. ih. 3, where the 
Saera Parallela give ὁ μκακαριος Maud os for Sheatus Apostolus’ ; 
but there can be no question that in such casey the Latin 1s our 
best guide. Doubticss, the use of the plirase goes back further 
still into the 2nd century. 
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de ecclesia nuper egressum,* et Alexandrum vete- 
rem hrereticum, Eusebium quoque Emisenum, οὗ 
Theodorum Heracleoten, qui et ips. nonnulles 
super hac re commentariolos [v./. commentaios) 
oliauerant .. » legi hive omma.’ Aguin, in Lp. 
exii. ad Augustinum [A.D. 404; i. 734], ὃ ὁ: 
‘Primus Origenes in decimo Stiomateon Ihre, 
ubi epistolam Vauli ad Galkutas interpretatur, et 
cetcri deinceps interpretes . . . quid dicun de 
Toanne, qui dudum in iene gradu Constantt- 
nopolitanam rexit ceclesiam, et proprie super hoc 
capitulo μα. δαὶ ἀν, bran, in quo Ort- 
penis et vetenum sententiam est secutus Ὁ 

(3) Ephesians.—Jerome, Pref. ad Comm. in Eph 
[same date as Comm. wn Gal. ; Valhursi, vii. 513) 
‘Sciatis Origenem tria volumina in hane epistolam 
conscripsisse, quem et nos ex parte seeuts sums, 
Apolhnariam eam et Didymum quosdam com- 
mentariolos edidisse, e quibus... pauca decerp- 
SHINS.” 

(4) 1 Thessalonians.—TJerome, Ep. exix. (ae sup.) 
8-10, discussing 1 Th 415} gives quotations trom 
two commentators, Origen and Diodore, snd alludes 
to two others, Theodore [of Heraclea] and Apol- 
linaris, 

The simple fact that of twenty or moire Greek 
treatises on one or other of these four epistles 
which Jerome hiad (or had had) in his hands only 
one has survived to our day othe: than in Catena 
fiaements, shows more eloquently than any argu 
ment could do the wealth and vanety of the lost 
evevetical literature of the did and 4th centres 
And 1f we further reflecL that some Οἱ these 
twenty treatises would not, but for thei: casual 
mention by Jerome, have even been known by 
us to have evisted at all, we shall realize what 
an imperfect preture the catalogue which we now 
proceed to draw up must give us of the Thom 
which the fage of the Fathers’? devoted to the 
study of Holy Scripture. 


li, CATENE AND COMPILERS OF TIE LATE 
PERIOD. — Belore proceeding to xpeak of the 
Patiistic commentaries separately, it will be eon- 
venient to say something of those more general 
and imuiscellaneous collections of Tater date which 
are alten the only source fom which we can now 
recover any iragments of the older writers. The 
subject of Catena was till quite lately an almo-t 
unexplored one; and no great advance can be made 
in the study of them untal more of the material 
that exists abundantly m MSS has made its way 
into print. With regaid to the Paulie epistles m 
particular, we need to know with more precision 
than is now attainable what. material exists an- 
terior to the two great compilers of the end of the 
theent., Theophylaet of Bulgarivand Buthy mius 
Aygabenus, The scope of the bret skhetel which 
now follows is limited to an cnumeration of the 
matter in this deputment that has been either 
published or at least deseribed in print: bat some- 
thing more will be said later on (see pp. 521-524) 
about the manuscript material. 

1, The first Catena printed on the epistles is 
that known by the name of Oecumenius, pub- 
lished at Verona in 1532 under the following title: 
᾿Εξηγήσεις παλαιαὶ καὶ λίαν ὠφέλιμοι βραχιυλογιαν re καὶ 
σαφήνειαν τοῦ λόγου ἔχουσαι θαυμαστην ἐκ διαφόρων τῶν 
ἁγίων πατέρων ὑπομνημάτων ὑπ᾽ Οἰκουμενίαυ καὶ ᾿Αρέθα 
συλλεχθεῖσαι εἰς τὰς τῆς νέας διαθήκης πραγματείας τάσδε" 
τοῦ μὲν Oinovpeviou εἰς τὰς Ἰράξεις τῶν ᾿Λποστόλων, εἰς 
τὰς ἑπτὰ Kadodtxds λεγομένας ἐπιστολάς, εἰς τὰς ILavdov 
πάσας" του δὲ ᾿Αρέθα εἰς τὴν ᾿Ιωάννου ᾿Αποκάλυψιν. 
The edition appeared under the same auspices as 
the slightly curlier (1529) edition of Chrysostom 
on the Epistles (see below, p. 505*); the patron, 
who bore the expenses of both editor and printers, 

* He means, of course, Apollinans of Laodicca. 
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was the illustiious Gian Matteo Giberti, bishop of 
Verona; the scholar entrusted with the work was 
Bernardino Donato; the type (and finer Greek 
type has never been produced) was set up ‘apud 
Stephanumin et fratres Sabios’ The whole con- 
tents of the volume were drawn from a single 
Ms, presented to the bishop by John Lascaris, 
‘iniro hbrarii artificio swmptuque deseriptum ap- 
primeque vetustumn ;* for the Epistles this MS gave 
m the text a@ continuous exposition as though by 
a single author, in the margin the names of the 
nuthors from whom the teat was drawn: but use 
was also made of other MSS of a diferent class, 
Which gave the quotations separately in the text, 
each under the name of its author. The work 
was attiuibuted (quite rightly) to Qeeumenins, on 
the ground that las name appears in the margm 
attached to the final comment on the Colossian 
epistles ἐκ τοῦ ἀντιγράφουν μὴ εὑρὼν Kahws τὰς παρα- 
γραφὰς τοῦ μακαρίου ᾿Ιωάννου τὴς mpos Ἰνολοσσαεῖς 
ἐπιστολῆς, συνέγμαψα αὐτὰς ὅπως ἡδινάμην" ear οὖν 
εὑρεη τι ἐν αὐταῖς ἢ κοῦφον ἢ ἐπιλήψιμον, ἴστω ὁ 
ἀναγινώσκων ἐμὸν εἶναι τὸ τοιοῦτον πταῖσμα. ἡ ‘The 
editor eonecluded, on the streneth of the one MS 
Which was known te him, that the main and anony- 
mous portion of the work is taken from Clirysostom, 
not indeed word for word,—-tor when that 1s done 
the name ‘John? or Chi ysostom? appears like any 
other in the margin, —but with mueh abbreviation 
and omission; that where Qeeumenius takes an 
individual line he puts his own name in the 
margin, so that the reader may not be deceived 
as to the anthorty claimed tor if; that the rest 
depends on various ancient authors, whose names 
me Thewise given in the marem, and of whom 
Photius is far and away the most frequently cited. 


Theodoret—for the sian Geodwp. refers to him and 
not to Theodore of Mopsnestia -comes next, and 


alter him Seveuan, Cyiuil of Alexandria, and Gen- 
nulus, Bat the important point to bear in mind 
ws that the sum-total of the rest of the quota- 
tions hears only an intinitesimal proportion to the 
bulk of the matter supplied by Chrysostom, 
Photius, and Oeeumenmus himself: in the nine 
epistles from Ephesians to Philemon there are only 
thirteen marginal references outside these three 
writers. This disproportion would, no doubt, be 
modified, though αὖ 1s impossible to say how ser- 
ously, 1f we could estimate to what extent either 
Qeeumenins in his orginal compilation, or the 
sqhibes who copied him down to the exemplar of 
John Liasearis, fell short of exaetitude in inserting 
or reprodueme the marginal aseriptions of author- 
ship; for all such mformation as has accrued to 
us about Oeenmeman MSS (see below, p 485) 
points to the conclusion that the ‘anonymous’ 
poition of the printed text ought to suffer at least 
some seduetion in favour of the rest. 

It should also be noted that the printed teat of 
Occnmenius prefives to the exegesis a good deal 
of €Euthahan’? matter: (1.) Διήγησις περὶ τοῦ ἀγίον 
ἀποστόλου Παύλου, Midarlov διακόνου προύλογον : (1) 
ἁποδημίαι ἸΙαύλου τοῦ ἀποστύλου : (111.) μαρτύριον 
IlatAov τοῦ ἀποστύλου : (ϊν.) ὑπόθεσις. τῆς πρὸς 
Ῥωμαίους ἐπιστολῇ», (ene. ταύτην ἐπιστέλλει]: (¥.) 
κεφάλαια τῆς πρὸς Ῥωμαίους ἐπιστολῆς, [ene. a εὐαγ- 
γελικὴ διδασκαλία}: (ν1.) σχόώλιον πριν ἐπιδημῆσαι 
IlavAoy . «ὡς; similar matter to Nos. iv.-vi. is 
given with the other Panline epistles. See below, 
on Kuthalius, pp. 526, 527. 

The edition of Donatus was repeated—without 
alteration of the Greek, so far as appears, but 
with the addition of the preface and Latin version 

* Perhaps identical with Paris gr 219 (Medic Reg 1486), 
amc. xi., a copy of Geeumenus-Arethas which certainly at one 
tune belonved to John Lascaris 

t So, too, on Eph 41¢ the name Qecumenius is attached in the 


margin to the sentence ope τι κἀγὼ ivousiorn” οὔτε γὰρ ἐχώρησν ve 
τοῦ μάκαριου (sc. Chrysostom] νοησαι of the text. 


+ - ace remem, 
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of Joannes Hentenius, A.p. 1545*—in the edition 
of FF. Morel, Paris ‘samptibus Cl. Sonn’ 163! ; 
and the edition of Morel is incorporated in Migne’s 
Patralogus Graca, vols. 118,.110, Thus we are still 
wing Occumenius on the authority of the MS of 
John Lascaris, modified, as Donatus’ preface tells 
us, by other (apparently non-Occumenian) MSS. 

Who Oecumenius was—beyond the tact that he 
is stud to have been bishop ot Trreea in Thessaly-- 
we do not know; as to his date, af the editions 
were right in making bim use Photius (on which, 
however, see below, p. 488), he must be later than 
the middle of the Yth: but, af onee the name 
Photius is removed, no obstacle renimims to a much 
earlier period, See, further, p. 623 

2. Neat of the great compilers to OQeenmenins, 
both in order of history and in order of publica- 
lion, comes Theophylact, acubishop of Dulgana 
ος 1075 Aw. Plies commentary on the Pauline 
epistles was first published at London im 1636 as a 
ΡΟ πο work of Dr. Aucustine Lindsell, bishop 
of Hereford, who diced at the end of 1634. From 
the preface, addressed by Te Baily to arclinshop 
Laud, it} appents that the commentaries were 
copied out trom oa ‘codex vetustus® of the earl 
of Arundel, and that the copy was compared with 
two Oxtord MSS: | al Lindsell’s death the edition 
was almost complete, ‘The Greek text. is accom- 
yaad by « Latin (ranslation, based on that of 

*hilippus Montanus, Antwerp, 1564. 

As vol πὶ oof a complete issue of the writings 
of Theophyluct, the commentary on the Epistles 
was reprinted at Venice in 17553 the CGaeek wis 
simply reperted from the edition -- ‘satis nitidam 
CL neeuratam,’ as the new preface cals it—ol 
Lindsell, some Guanifest errors” only of the Latin 
being removed. The Venetian editots contaibu- 
tion to the enitiemm of the text is, im faet, confined 
to the hist on pp. 771-776 of readines from a Venice 
MS— presumably codex 32 of Zanetti’s catalogue, 
sive, xiv.—ttom which dist, as he informs us with 
Obvious satistaction, he excluded everything (1 ) 
that was manifestly wrong, (it.) that ἀπ απ οὐ either 
the style or the sense, (11..} that the London edition 
had already noted as read im the Oxtord MSS, 
No wonder that, though the variants were ‘satis 
multe, he succeeded in reduempe them ‘ad medi- 
ocrent numerum’! Yet he tells us enough to 
show that. the diflerences even among the MSS 
hitherto known are very considerable: the com- 
ments in ope are now ΟΠ ΠΟΙ, now shorter, than mm 
the rest; while at other times, though the general 
sense is the same, the Inneuuse varies so much 
that the result is praetienlly Sexpositiones diverse,’ 
"The most considerable merit of the Venice edition 
hes inats two indexes, Greek and Latin. The whole 
ix reprinted in Migne, Ltrol. Gr. vol V4 

According to Ehahaid Gn Krumbacher, Geschichte 
der byzantarisehen Litteratur®, 1897, , 134), Theo- 
phy lact shows a certam independence in the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles, and ins partiendar 
cites Inany more names of eather Fathers than in 
his commentaries on other books ef the Bible— 
Clement of Alexandria, Methodius, Basil and 
the two Gregorys, Cyuil of Alexandiia, pseudo- 
Dionysius; but even here the majority of the ex- 
planations are quoted anonymously. Chrysostom 
14. of course still the chief stand-by of the com- 
mentary: in his case, Theophy lact even takes into 


*Tentenims also rendered into Latin the commentary of 
Euthyiius Zigabenus on the Gospels, 15 44 

t The Arundel MS was the present British Museum Arundsli- 
anus 634, soc, vive, and the bwo Oxford MSS were Baroces bhp, 
see vv. (the Baroces MSS came in 1629), and Viseelh Yo, sue 
sive (this Mais in the 1620 catalogue, and probably was given 
in 1604 by Winwood) — Lindsell’s apparatus ertftcius is conned 
te G Va considerable number of brief variants in the margin, to 
Which the symbol χρία ψ ον) is ΘΠ ΟΣ ai) ποῖα of a tew 
more substantial divergences in which the two Oaford MSs 
agree against the Arundel, pp. 1033-1041. 
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tert (tee dem er sagar die abweiwhenden Lesurten 
des Schrifltcntes beruchsichtiqt). VWhrhard is an 
authority from whom, speaking ordinarily, there is 
no appeal ; but the present writer has been unable 
to find in cither of the editions the references to 
the Fathers by name ot whieh Khrhard speaks. 

3. The third of the great compilers, Euthymius 
Zigabenus, author of the νομέα, Dogmatica, 
Wasa younger contemporary of ‘Theophylact, and 
flomished under the emperor Alexins Comnenuy, 
6 1100 AD. GC. OR. Matthei, the first editor of 
the oueinal Greek of Euthymius’ commentary on 
the Gospels, had found at Manich a MS ot Kuthy- 
mins on Romans and J Connthians. But. it isa 
(aeck scholar, Nicolas Kalogeras, late archbishop 
of Patias, to whom the publication of the con- 
mentiry on the Paulie epistles is due (Athens, 
ISS7, 2 vols). Kalogeras’ preface, pp. G1-G1, gives 
an interesting aveount of Jus search after a com- 
plete MS, which he found at Jast i MS er. 6 
(wee, atv.) of the Casatensian Library at Rome. 
The tithe of the commentary runs, according to 
the MS: ‘Eppeqveea τῶν ἐπιστολῶν τοῖ peydAou uno- 
στύλον Παύλου φιλοπόνως ἐρανισθεῖσα, μάλιαστιι μὲν ἀπὸ 
τῆς ἐξηγήσεως τοῦ ἐν ἁγίοι. πατρὺς ἡμῶν ᾿Ιωάννου τοῦ 
Χρυσοστύμοι,, ere δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ διαφύρων ἀλλὼν πατέρων, 
συνεισενε γκύντος τινὰ καὶ Tov ται ὴ» Cpamoancrou τοῦ 
ιγαβηνοι Σὐθυμίου μοναχου. Besades Chrysostom, the 
cliet sources used are said to be Basil and Gicgory 
Nazanzen 3 but the citations are all made anony - 
mously." ‘Lhe agreement wath ‘Theophylact 15 
often ὁδοὶ and verbal (Ehivhard in Whiumbachea, 
pp. $f, 13 The order of the Paulae epistles tu 
the MS is Romans, land 2 Cor, Gal, ph, Col, 
Philem., land 2 Phe s., Phil, Heb, band 2 "Than, 
Titus. 

4 Nicetas of Serrac, deacon οἱ St. Sophia and 
afterwards arehbishop of Herachea, was another 
younger contemporary of Theophy tact, and author 
of well-hnown Catene upon seme ol the Gospels 
and en the Epistle te the Hebrews. dirs elarm to 
he yeearded as anthor also of a Catena on the 
Pauline episties rests on the evidence of the title 
of a single Florence MS, Laur. ix 10, sive. xt: 
᾿μξήγησις Tot μακαριωτώτου μητροπολιτον [Νικήτα] 
Ἡρακλείας εἰς τὰς ἐπιστολὰς τοῦ ἅγιοι Παύλου τοῦ 
ἀποστόλου: the name Νικήτα is not even by the 
οὐ] scribe, though he was pre nmably the 
person ineant A speenuen of this ABS, extending 
over chapters 1-8 of | Conmnthians, was published 
in vol. v. of Jo. Lamins’ fA licer cruditorunme 
(Florence, Aw. 17388). It contains passages labelled 
with the name of Oecumentius, and on comparison 
with the printed text ot the latter it is plan that 
the relation between the two Catenm of * Occu- 
menus’? and ‘Nieetas? ix exceedingly close —so 
close that iis obvious to conjecture that the title 
of (he Florence MS is a mcte seribe’s figment, and 
that the MS itself simply represents one of the 
numerous subdivisions of the ‘Oeeumenian’ tradi- 
tion. Still, the teats do not run quite on all fours 
with one another: as a ile, Lamius’ teat is only 
an abbreviated and conupted torm of the printed 
Qecumenius, but every now and then comes a 
section which is peculiar to the ὁ Nicetas’? text 3 
and, until more has been done for a critical edition 
of Gecumenius, 1t is hardly possible to be certain 
that the Florence MS παν not, after all, embody a 
recension by Nicetas of the Oecumenian Catena.t 


*}vecpt in the connnentary on the Catholic epistles, vol. if 
pp 473-664, Which, however, 15. probably not by Euthymius. 

Ἐ Dr. J. Sickenberzer, ‘Ine Lukaskatenc dea Niketas von 
Verahles’ (Teate und Untersuchungen, NF. νὰ 4, AD. 190.) 
Pp 21, complicates the question stu} further by calling: attention 
10 the somewhat pat allel tle of a Paris Catena (MS. gr. 228, 
16 ΠῚ tol 1"). Lyppenvesce tz τῶν ipunvany τοῦ Bo Ayapies [86. 
Theophylact) ὡς ἐν συνόψει te Fe. 043 ετιστολαΐ τοῦ ἅγιον ἃ τοστόλοι 
1Π|αυλον ἐρανισθισα παρὰ Nixera τοῦ Σωτωνοτουλουν, But at pres 
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5. Besides the three compiets, Qecumenius, Theo- 
pbylact, and LKathymius, we have also in print: 
the Catena on the Pauline cyistles which Dr, Jd. A. 
Cramer, principal of New Jun Hall, published at 
Oxtord between 1841 and 1844; 1t must, however, 
be remembered that Cramer's Catena, unhke the 
bouks lutherto mentioned, is not homogeneous, but 
is drawn from difierent MS sources for the diflerent 
epistles. The volume on Romans, published lust 
af all the epistles in 1844, as snlimently described 
below in connexion with the list of Karo and Lietz- 
mann (εὐ and ¢, p. 488"), with Origen (p. 499), and 
with Dionysius of Alexandria (p. 4974). ‘Phe vol- 
une on 1 and 2 Corinthians (Δ... E841) is itself not 
uniform ; the Catena on the First Epistle, drawn 
from MS Paris gr. 227, swe. xvi., 1s of Ingh value, 
and contains, for instance, over SO references to 
Qiiven (see acnin, for this MS, Karo and Lictz- 
mann, ὃν. p. 488"); while that on the Second, of 
which Paris gr. 225, see. x1, was the source, docs 
not differ widely from Oecenmenins ; two Bodleian 
Mss, Auct. Ἴνα, 7, sieve. xi, and Roe 10, see. x., 
supplied some material (collected at the end of 
the volume) for the eorrection of the Oecumenian 
punted teat.” The thid volume (Ap. 1842) and 
the gicater part of the fourth (A.p. 1843) consist 
of a Catena on the epistles from Galatians to 
lelnews inclusive, taken from Pais coislin gr. 
204, svc. x.3 While the remainder of vol iv. is 
made up of a second Catena (Nicetas’) on Hebrews, 
from Pati» pt. 238, sec. aut Portions of these 
Catene are, at least in their present) and printed 
form, anonymous ; some of the shorter epistles 
have only a colopbon appended to them, indieat- 
ing in a general way thei sourees— Chrysostom, 
Severnan, Theodore of Mopsuestia (see below on 
Severian, p. 507"); but, on the whole, Cramer's 
Volumes present a marhed contrast to the other 
minted texts above enumerated ino the vastly 
ite mumber of cases where the Patiistic au- 
thorities are expressly cited, and his convenient, 
indexes to each volume make it fauly easy to derive 
such a gencral conclusion as is embodied in the 
following table. ‘Phe mames ae arranged ino the 
order in which they are dealt with in this article, 
that is ἰὼ say, in rough clionologieal order, 
Cliysostom occurs everywhere (except, strange to 
say, in the first of the two Catenw on Lomans), 
and is therefore not nmaumed. Authors named only 
once or twice are omitted. The Epistle to the 
Velbrews is left out of account :— 

Quyven: quoted frequently on Rom., 1 Cor., 
1 phesians. 

Kusebins of Emesa: occasionally on Galatians. 

Apollinaris: occasionally on Romiuns. 

Diodore: occasionally on Romans. 

Severian: occasionally on all the Epistles (most 
frequently, perhaps, on 1 Cor.) except 2 Co- 
rinthians, 

Theodore of Mopsuestia: on all the Epistles 
except 2 Cor., most frequently ou Rom. and 
Ἰ Counthians. 

Isidore: oceasionally on Romans. 

Cyril of Alexandria: frequently on Rom, and 
1 Corinthians. 

Theodoret : very frequently on Row., frequently 
οἷν 1 Cor., occasionally on 2 Corintlians. 

Gennadius: fiequently on Ronians. 

Mheodore the Monk: oceasionally on Romans. 

Ovecumenius : occasionally im the Zand Catena on 
fiom., also on 1 Cor., 2 Cor., and Galatians. 

Photius: oceasionally on Rom., trequently on 
1 Corinthians, 


ent there seems nothing to show that, the Florence Catena aud 
the Paris Catena are the same thing dependence on Theophy - 
lact 18 not suggested by Lamius’ text of the Florence MS, 

* Similar notes from the sume MSS are appended also to 
vol. in. (GaL-2 Thess.) 
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6. About the sune period that Cramer was 
working at the Catene in the libraries of Oxtord 
and Paris, cardimal Angelo Mai was making the 
study of Cateme at the Vatiean one of the most 
productive forms of his marvelous literuy feeun- 
dity; but, whereas Cramer published his Catena 
as they stood, Mai selected trom dias sonrees and 
sepnrated whatever belonged to now one, new 
another, of the ancient wrelers whose remain le 
was rescuing from oblivion ‘Phe Sesipforun 
Veterum Nova Colleetoo (0 vols. Is2h- Isis) eon. 
{ains nothing, beyond nanute Haginents, of any 
Creek exevesis on St. Paul, though of the Latin 
it contains the commentiarnmes of Vielounns Ater 
(vol. an.) and the prologue to those ot Claudius 
of Turin (vol. vin). The μοι Romanum 
(10 vols., 1829-1844) contains, of Latin maternal, 
the same Claudius on Philemon, and the ‘canons’ 
of Priseillinn on St. Paul, both im volo as.: and im 
vol. iv. pp. 499-5738 the Catena rennuns of Theodore 
of Mopsuestian on the Romans, from MS Vat. gr. 
762.* Lastly, the Nora Patrum Bibliotheca (ἢ 
vols., IS4#4-IS54; the 8th voluine is Miuw’s, but 
was published aiter his death by Cozza-Luzi, 157} ; 
the Gth volume is Cozza-Luzis own) eontiins, 
besides fragiments—(q@) in vol. in. part Ll, pp. 127, 
eatiacts fiom Cyn of Alexandiia on Romans, 
Loand 2 Corinthians, from on Vatiean MS,| and 
on Helbtews οι a Milan MS, Amb. EK. 63 int. ; 
(ὁ) in vol. iv. part 3, pp. LLd-116, extracts from 
Didymus on 2 Corinthians from the same Vatican 
Ms; (ὦ) in vol. van, part 1, pp. 407, 408, ἃ tew 
quotations from Theodore of Mopsuestia on 2 Co- 
Tinthians, again from the sume Ms, Vat. gt. 762. 
Mars matenal tor 2 Cormtiuans was a welcome 
addition to our hnowledge, that being the one 
epistle on which Cramer had found πὸ Catone that 
Was not neaily related to the printed Qeeumenims 
on the other hand, most of his work on Rom. and 
1 Cor, is anticipated (though probably with a less 
pure torm of text) in the Catena which Cramet 
had published just before him, 

It will net need pointmg out to the reader who 
has followed the above account of the primed 
τον that many queshions sugevest: (hemselves 
to which only a tuller examunation of the stall un- 
published MS iat rial can supply the answer. 
We have at the end of the Pith cent. two eom- 
pulets, Theophyluet and Euthyimius Zigabenus, 
Whose works on the Bpistles are in print; but these 
Works ae, unless reintoreed by other sources, use- 
less for our purpose, simece πον syalemutienlly 
avoid taming the writers whose comments they 
incolrporate, We have at an eater date—but 
how auch euher is one of the questions that 
demand sohition-- one other compiler whose person 
is known, Qecumentus; and he adopts an inter. 
mediate method between the Catena and the com- 
pilers, since he sometimes pives his authorities, 
and leaves it apparently to be understood tht 
the vastly preponderant portion of his work, 
which is anonymous, is abstracted and abbrevi- 
ated trom Chiysostom, But behind the compilers, 
as Cramer and Mai sufherently show us. dics an 
older and more valuable group of writings, to wlueh 
the name Catena propeily belongs: these consist 
plopetly of named quotations, and the eatentst’s 
work is confined to the choice of hits authorities aud 
the selection of passages trom them. ‘The limited 
Tanee Of namer τὰ ἐπ of these GCatenie succests a 
very euly date, and the beginnings of Che system 
may be sought at Antioch even as 11 back as 
the middle ot the Sth eentury, In particular, 

*The number of the MS i not given ad doe, but in Agca 
Patrium Bebtiotheen, vu 407. 

t Tho desertion of Mar (povu) is fcodes Vaticanus valde 
pretiosus, swell terme xu ti afa, in fuet, the same MS from 


which he drew ins Theodore on Romans and lis Didymus on 
' 2 Cornthians, Vatie, gr. 762, which is vow attributed to see, x. 
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authors such as Ouiven and Apollinars, Diodore 
and the two Theadores (of Heraclea and of Mop- 
suestia) τε πα Κα ὁ as it is ander any cirenm- 
stanees, Would be tenfold more dijlentt to account 
for iat dad oneinated after the muddle of the 6th 
century. in days when Greek Chiurchinen, thouch 
they toneht stoutly enonel: for doematie truth, 
hud not vet enclosed then -clyes within the narrow 
anperts of Byzantine orthodoxy, St Cyn of 
Ale να πάτα could lay down the anle (/pistota ad 
“αἱ. prsbyterum) that not all the writings 
of heretic. ave heretical: on marta voa Adjorew οἱ 
αἰρ' τικυὶ ψεύγειν καὶ παρθενιά δ yy mo\\a ap opo- 
λογοῦσιν ων καὲ ἡπεῖν cpoazar μιν Whether or no 
they definitely sheltered (hom-elves under the aua- 
thority of St Cyril s defeat was an thas spird 
{hat the fir-t catemimsts went to work; the poe. 
cedent taust have been ΚΟ. ἀπ the selatively un- 
trammedlod freedom at the any 
and all (hroweh the By νη αλε 1 {| wee en oe 
sional ΒΟ ΒΒ Τό bameeli (dowbthess muel to jas 
surprise) reproducme on equal terme. in thie one 
form oof Iiteratnre, Che words of (hoe ancient 
writers whom fe most approved and of those whom 
he mo-t reprobated 

The Catena then have a cneent and unique 
Value aspre αν however inne feethy, no small 
mass of the work ὦ On δ τὴν Wes, as 
awWhole, ὦ ban wae sef by ἢ τ cen rations: and 
the study of © teaver therefore an mdisperss ble 
wlelmminay fe eee Te cnt fecumtermes wath the 
developmeentot Pati tie sess. EP ptorlunately, 
even the few text) that ere μα τρεῖς, such as Oeceu- 
menos and Ceamer hela ot below the stamedwd 
requiled: i ἃ tedert edition It would have 
seemed, {ον Τὺ. aa ea case, essential fo supple. 
ment this mdrodueboty ection hy attempt to 
give some ddea oof the ἔτι, MAS conteaned im 
the dip odes of Laepe,e peciuiily ot such as are 
eather thon {πὸ ὅπ od the Ticheent : and Chis task 
IS greatly becahitated since the appeaniamee im [900 
of a work maw to he descrcbed, whieb com πον 
avery dnpo tant addition to our πον σὲ of Che 
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Tin the Nechiadten von Ar Lonigh Georlt 
Shaft der Wasvaushelieon Σὰ Galtiger tor 100} 
(με έν νι hatarisete Nhs, ΠΟΤΕ ἢ pp 1-66, a6. 


Pp. LO sou ν pyr 599 G20, αν, Karo and d. Lictz- 
mann * puldished acta ied ἔτ of Greel Catenn 
MSS on both Old sid New Pestament:  Atthough 
In the lotal naw the Paulie epistles hold but a 
subordinate postion, occupying only ES paces (pp. 
5O7-G10) aeainet ib for metsnee, dor the Psedims 
and 33 for the Go pel, vet aeht different fotms ot 
Catena on them hesrie that of Nicetes on the 
Hebrews ere distineus hed and seouately de- 
seribed sn summary accom! of allinatter dafherto 
printed is χη πνοῆς of which occassonal use has 
already been made an the preceduie portion of thas 
artiele, Under Ἐπ} oof the ereht (ἀξ sone 
one passnee is selected, —for the six which contam 
Romans the passaee as Ro Ὁ δ eyed the eae 
and erpliat are gaven ot every comment on the 
eae on any pertofits inthis way additional 
MSS could without diffiead€y be oa cued thea 
proper plaice in the classidtesdon "Phe reasons [0] 
the order in which Wate and Lretvnuuim aianee 
them ereht Cateme aie not ensy te see, raid ἃ 
diferent: order will deve be adopted, a reference 
to the corresponding place mm them account beme 
given at the end ΟἹ each section, 

(a) A very large majority of the MSS deseribed, 
37 out of 19, give the Catena of Oecnmeniue s Dut 


*Lietyinami had already, an 1897, published a pamphlet, 
“atenen — Vitterdungon uber thie Geschichte und hanasehrift 
diehe Ceberteterond (ererburg 1 Boi $3 yp), which, however, 
contains ne special mateual for the Epistics, 


μο  εαλ εν dar turers: 
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Ὁ onew test is supphed for gionping Oecumenian 
MSs, aceording as Chey do or do not contain cita- 
tions from Photius. hus for Ro 755: the extreme 
in one direction 15. represented by three MSS 
which give fom passnges from Photius by name ; 
twoor three others ceive the Photius passages, but 
without name and with minor transpositions ; and 
one gives them im the margin only. All the rest, 
thoush they difler amone themselves by omissions 
and tlanspositions, agree in contaming no Photius ; 
and ten ot them agree futher in giving the same 
12 schol on these verses in the same order, It 
would seem, therefore, to be eertamn that the 
Photius element is ahen to the orginal Oceu- 
metas, and that MSS in wlueh the Photius 
clement is present, Whether with οὐ without name, 
can be set msine as representing a later recension 
--a recension, however, alendy ecunent in the 
loth cent... te which two of its ΜΙΝ belong. 
Aimone the * Photrus MSS that group is, no doubt, 
the more ancient which eives the Photius pas- 
etees tnder then suthor s mame, smee mumnes are 
much more Jikely to have been omitted by the 
progressive Carcdossness ΟἹ seribes than inserted 
by the aeeurate research of scholars. Tried by 
these fests, the printed Qeenmenims comes out but 
badly; the four Photius passages are all present, 
but onty one of them by name, and none of them 
m quite the same place as in the other MSS. On 
the other hand, the smount of agreement in detail 
hetween several οἵ the earhest of the non-Photian 
MAS appears to be so considerable that a revined 
edition of Oecumenias, based on these alone, ought 
not Counvolye excessive fabout m comp uion with 
the advautace to be expeeted from at. | Naro- 
Lietvimann, vi pp 601-609 see below, jp. 25). 

(4) Ol non Oeeumeman Catena only one covers 
the whole of St Paolo and that one as represented 
only by a single MS, Pari gr 216) swe, a.; the 
scholia appear to be very buef, and to represent 
the ste το αν ον Tate stage of fhe Catena tra- 
dition as OQecumeniis, τὰ nol attaching to every 
crtution the authors mune  Nothoe of this 
Catenaisas vel published. fIk. Tix. pp. 610, 595]. 

The το Catene are all partial; and it 
miry be eonvenrent Co mention fitst those which are 
Ingpuint  TPwoot them, with portions of a third, 
wie contammed ain Cramer; Mar published from a 
compieter MS Jurther extracts ol the third; the 
other three are stall unprinted 

() Crames’s Catena dor Galatians — Debrews is 
driuwn from oa unique MS, Dans ΟΜ] αι, 90}, 
see, dX. Phas noteworthy on the one hand for the 
number or epi-tles which af covers. and on the 
other for its entuedmunity from date: accretions ; 
Wis almost, donot quite, the only Catena in wich 
the name of Oeevmentus does not oceur, [Ὁ L. iv. 
p. 602+ see further below, p. 521%], 

(7) Cinmers second Catena on Romans (77 
end) is drawn from Mumech gi, 472, sue. xiii. 3 
and as this MS (apart fiom two late eopes of 
itself) is again the only known representative of its 
Catena, we have no mens as yet of supplement- 
me Cramer's edition. (A. Ll. p. GOT]. 

(6) Cramer's other Catena on Ronuuns (chapters 
1-8) is denived from a tute Bodleian MS, Auct. Τὰ, 
πν 9. Inexaet statements have been made about 
this MS (see further m the fourth section of this 
ἀπ 0]. p 522"), but itis at any rate now clear that 
both this MS and the Paris MS gr. 227, which 
supphed Cramer's Catena on 1 Corinthians, are 
descendants * of the Vatican MS pr. 762, sve. x., 
hom which Mai extracted citations of Didymua, 
Theodore, and Cy1il; and whereas the copies only 
contain Ro LS and 1 Cor, respectively, the original 

* The Pans Corintinans MS appears to be simply a transcript, 


the Bodij@an Romans MS to he to sonic extent an abbreviation 
of the conesponding puits of the Vatican MS, 
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covers the whole of the three epistles, Romans, 
1 Corinthians, and 2 Corinthians, No known 
Catena has so wide a range of early sources; 
but side by side with primitive clements occurs 
the name of Photius. {K. L. i. pp. 598-601). 

(7) How far the unpublished Catena on 1 and 
2 Corinthians, Galatians, and Ephesians, contained 
in Vatic. gr. 602, sive. xi, is dependent of 
those already described, it 1s not easy to say: 
among the names frequently quoted as that of 
Qecumenius, but we find also Origen, ‘Theodore, 
Gyril, Severus (4¢e. Sevenan?), and on 2 Cor. 
Di(dyinus?). (IK. TD. in. p. Gols see below, p. 5224). 

(7) ‘Phe apparently imperlect Catena of a Vienna 
MS (gr. 166 [46], sieve. agin) on Ro P-~1 Co 1? 
cites no fewer than 24 authors: but a considerable 
proportion of these are comparatively Inte—Ana- 
stasius, John Clima,, dohnot Dnmascus, Maximus, 
Occumenius, Photius, Symeon Loeothetes. Δ dis- 
tinguisiung feature of this collection is that. it 
discriminates to some extent between the somrees 
of its mlormation. Chiyvsostom, Theodoret, and 
Gennadins are cited ca τοῦ ὕφουν, from the tert,’ 
te. duicvet fiom their respective commentaries ; 
while among those ciled as exo’ ΟἹ ἐκ τοῦ oye’, ὁ ΟῚ 
from Catenm, are Ouigen, Aeacins, Severian, 
Theodore, Oecumenims, Muthalias, Photius. One 
source Was presumably the Photian recension of 
Oecunenius; but at would seem that another and 
much more ἀπό! Catena must αἰδὼ hive been 
employed. PK. Lo vin pp. 009]. 

(4) The last Catena is one on Romans and 1 Co 
rinthians in Vatie, gr. L270, sve aii ΕΓ ΡΠ ΟΕ 
to bear some relation to Qeeumenrius, bat to con- 
tain less matter, and, apparentiv, to mame gts 
authomties dol (Chiaysostomy, Severna, “ρον 
doret: amore frequently. Perhapsat will be found 
valuable for identityinge new matter from Severan 
on these two epistles fk. Lo vai p Gro: 

Lest altention should be audady distiacted from 
the maim purpose of this artiele, further details 
about some of the more important MESS ef Kage and 
Lietaniinn’s lists, ats well as ome notice of one ot 
two which do not appeat Chere at all, are relegated 
toa later pomt (p. 99 }). Plese preliminary pies 
are weant only (o serve for mroduevion to. the 
catalogue of commentators which follows, and tor 
the better understanding of the process by which 
theit works, or What remains of them, have to be 
rescued and reconsti acted. 


ii. PATRISTIC COMMENTAIORS ON ST. PAUL. -- 

1. Marcion.- Whether {πὸ} δε πόδε of Materon, 
which certianly contained what. amounted to some 
sort of theological commentary on his Gospel, con- 
tained also siuilar exposilionsol his ‘Apustoheon,* 
is uncertain, though perhaps probable. We have 
no such definite statement for the Epistles is 
Tertullian has given in read to the Gospel: Ὁ the 
evidence in the affirmative consis prumarily of 
references in Jerome's commentities on the Gala- 
tians and Ephesians —taken, no doubt, from 
Orizen’s hooks on the same epestles -whiel seem 
to point in this duection Thus (1) on Gal 8” 
(Vallarsi, vii, 434): ¢ Chrvstus nos redemi de male 
dicta legis, fauctus pro nobis maledetum; subrepit 
in hoe loco Marcion, de potestate creatoris, quem 
Raneninariam cradelem intamat et vindiwem [v./, 
iudicein], asse1ens nos redemptos esse per Christum, 
qui alters boni dei films sit’-—(4) On Gal 6° 
(0. 523): “Οὐ σέ autem is que catechizatur 
aerbum eb gui se catechizat in omnibus bonis , 


Jargon hune Jocum ita interpretatas est πὶ 
putiret fidcles et catechumenos simul orare debere, 
et magistruim comimunicare in oratione discipniis, 


“ae. his revised teat of ten epistles of St Paul, excluding 
the lastoral epistles, 
t "ert. adv. Alar ceonem, iv. 1. 
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ilo vel maxime elatus quod sequatur a omnibus 
bonis. . cetera que sequuntin cum eius expositione 
non congruunt.’—(¢) On Lph δ (p, 659): § Propter 
hoe το μοί homo patrom et matrem, et erunt duo 
an carne une, secromentum hoe magnum est, ego 
autem dio im Caristo ef in Levelesut . . . interro- 
cemus Marcionent qua consequentia locum istum, 
qui de Veteti usarpatus est Iistiumento, m Chris- 
tum et in Eeclestam mterpretar: queat, cum iuxta 
illum seriptiia vetus omnimo non perfineat ad 
Christum.” Of Maicion’s exesesis we can at any 
rate say that, unlike the mterpretations of the 
Valentinian sehool, it was not allesormst, or rather 
that il was diametrically opposed to alle sory 3 but 
the mam interest with wineh he wrote was, no 
doubt, theolonical rather than directly execetical. 

2. A conmeniiator on St. Paulis perhaps referred 
to by Oriven on Eph U's (Cramer's Catena ut Eph. 
p. 119: Journal of Theologeal Studies, τὴ. 242), 
Where, commenting on the gtanunatienlly super- 
fluous repetition of co (ὦν τῷ Νρμιστῷ ero... ἐν ᾧ), 
he expluns its presence by the ‘saying of one of 
those whe were before us, that, from his creat Jove 
to Jesus, Pan) continually. and as it might seem 
redundantly, makes mention of Time? : ἔλεγε δή τις 
των πρὸ yor ἀπὸ τὴς πολλὴν περὶ τὸν ᾿Γ[ησ οὖ» ἀγάπης 
τὸν lhatAor σινεχέστατα αὐτοῦ μεμνῆσθαι καὶ ὡσπερεὶ 
παρμελκόντως "Phe reference is, no doubt, not neces- 
sanity to technical exposition; yet the words most 
naturally saceest a omilist of commentator who 
Was examining the details of the Apostle’s style, 
and attention is therefore called to them an this 
place. It as tempting to identify this ὁ mede- 
cessor? with Pantznus. The testimony, indeed, 
of Jerome (fe Vere, dédustrebus, 36), that many 
commentiuies by Pantenus were extant when he 
wrote, is possibly nothme bunt an amplifiestion 
of the vague: words of Eusebrus, 22/7 ve 10, διὰ 
σιγγραμμάτων τοὺς τῶν θείων δογμάτων θησαυροὺς 
ὑπομνημαϊιζόμενος. Δ ΔΠ, Euselias himself seems 
to imply that Pautinns did write commentaries 
(though be says nothin, about their surviving to 
his time), and these would naturally have been 
accessible to Origen s but whether they meluded 
eaposttions of St Panl, there is nothing to show.* 

3. Heraclitus.— Musebios in his //est, Hecd. (v. 27), 
just after he has biought matters down to the 
death of the empetor Comuinodus and the sue- 
eesston of Pertinas (A.D. 192-195), mentions at the 
head of a number of books belonging to about 
that time. whieh he bad himsclt read, the writings 
ot Με πο ἀρ on tthe Apo: tle? (τὰ ᾿Πρμακλείτον εἰς 
τον ᾽Λπου Τολον) Nothing as known of these com- 
mentares or of their author; possibly he my 
be adentieal with the expositor allnded Τὺ by 
Qiiven, Nor have we any means of knowing 
whether Husebras’ dating was based on adequate 
στοῦ, 

4. Alexander ‘the ancient heretic.’-—Among 
the works on the Epistle to the Galatians wluch 
Jeiome had consulted before he wrote his own 
commentary (seep. dt", above) was one by 
Alexander, ὁ veterenm hiereticum.” Apparently, the 
only huown Alexander with whom we could 
identify the commentator is the Valentiman whom 
Tertulluun combats m lus de carve Christe (after 
A.D. 200), 16, 17. But there is nothing in ‘Ter- 
tullian’s words that sngeests any connexion of 
his Alexander with St. Paul, and the name was 
one of the commonest, ΑἹ the same time, Just as 
the Valentiniun Hferacleon was the earliest com- 
mentator on St. John, the Vilentiuan Alexander 
may have been one of the fist commentators on 
St. Paul. 


* ΚΠ more probable soue¢ is perhaps the J ypotynoses 
of Clement of AJexsandiia, Which on ΛΠ to bave bean mentioned 
m the tert at the place, Une juissng section will be found 
below, p. 520. 
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§. Origen.— The most important and most prolific 
of early cregetes of St. Paul was Origen, although 
even he did not write any uniform exposition of 
the Pauline epistles as a wholes it was not, as jis 
been said (p 484°), till a century later that any com- 
plete commentary on ‘the Apostle’? was published. 
Lhe list of his works preserved to us in Jerome's 
Lp. axxin, ad δι, (wee Harnueh-Preuschen,” 
Gischihte der altchristlicrhen Litterutur, 1. 83%; 
I. Wlostermann gave an improved text im Aeé- 
~unysberihte der ih. preass. Ahademu der VW issen- 
sthaflen, Y897, p. $45) shows that the bulk of his 
exegetical writings on St. Paulimust hove excecded 
that of any subsequent expositor in the Pati tre 
penod: the following commentanes and homes 
wie Lhere enumerated :- 

Romans: commentary in 15 books, 

2 Corinthians : 11 honulies 

Galatians: conunentary in Lb hooks; 7 homilies, 

Ephesians: commentary im 8 books. 

Philippians: commentary im 1 book, 

Colossians commentary m 2 books. 

1 Thessalonians : commentary im 

homilies. + 
2 Thessalonians: commentary in TP bool. (not. in 
Prensehen s text}. 

Titus: commentary in 1 book; 1 homily. 

Philemon: commentary inf hook, 

Helnews: 1S homilies. 

The only epistles left unrepresented in this eata- 
Jo“ue are 1 Conmthinns and 1 ἀπὸ 2 Tuaethy s yet, 
strangely enough, Jerome himself woth regard to 
Ι Connthians bears Witness, as we lave seen, to 
the tach that Otrgen was among those wha ‘latis- 
shine hane ριον. interpretati sunt? And the 
hist wattocether alent as to the thad deprrtment 
of Otieens execetical Lebours on the Dable. that 
of “δε or notes, thon hh reference will be 
found below to these im connexion with item, 
1 Cor, and Galatums. The αι θοῷ of the 
diserepanes appears to be that the dist in Jerome, 
Bpooxxvate, as sunply transcribed frome the [rst 
given by Paisehius in his fife of Paniphitis. and 
therefore represents the calle tion as heown to 
ἀπο νι  derome himself, while he knew hook- 
of Ongen’s that were not iu the dst. may very 
probably not have hiown many books that were 
mit. But the ἀπ ot hnowledee of either Euce- 
bins or Jerome, μὴ} ἘΠῚ] rnb mutually exclusive 
thoushit be, contrasts ρα Πν with (he senttered 
débuis whieh are all that tune and προ σα} ane. 
miosity have spared to usel the vast labodis whieh 
the father of Chorstuu execesis devoted to St. 
Panh Much of his matter, mdeed. remams aeces- 
sible to usin the paees of later e\pootor pau 
ticukaly of St. Jerome; but the dnect. tradition 
of his work, apart trom fraements, is practically 
limited to a Latin version of the commentary on 
Romans, and to Catenwe notes on Romans, ἵ Co- 
linthians, and phe aans 

ΟἹ the chronoloey of Oiuigen. wittines on St. 
Paul there is not much to besaid. Whe wsdromeses, 
of which the ἀπ book appears to have contamed 
notes on Romans, the fourth on Ὁ Covnthiius, anid 
the tenth on Galatians (see below, pp. fz-195), 
were written at Alexandria, κεν before 28. unde: 
the emperor Alexander Severus, ce. after 222 
(Hus, 2412 vi. 24). The commentary on Romans ts 
mentioned in that on St. Matthew, aud the com 
mentaryoon 1 Thessalonians πὰ tly eaudea (ἡ ἐκ μι 
(see below, pp. 490", 496"): the commentary on Sh, 
Matthew and the contra Colsum were, however, 
almost Origens latest works, so that in neither 
case does the information carry us very daa. On 


.} 


~ 


3 hooks: 


*It may be stated here once tor all that the section on 
Οὐ νι is due to Dr. Preuschen. 

t The 2 hormhes may possibly belong to the Second Epistle , 
the list ouly gays ‘in eynstolam ad Theasalonicenses ’ 


onan attest: = J asta Si aan a AO eT ly ll ee a Se .ὄ -..-..-.-...--.-............. 
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the other hand, the homilies on } Corinthians had 
heen written before the homilhes on Kt. Luke 
(p. 492", below), and these latter are placed imme- 
lately after the departure of Ongen from Alex- 
anatia. But it may be taken as probable that 
neatly all of his formal exegesis of the Fpistles 
by way of commentaries and homilies belongs to 
the later or Civsurean period of his life, A.D, 231- 
moth 

The best account of the varions editions of 
Oriven’s woths is that given in bishop Westcott’s 
artwle in the Dectenary of Chrotian Biography, 
iw. 110-1442. No single Greek treatise was printed 
betore the 7th eent.; of the Latin works Οἱ 
Oueen colleeted editions appeared im 1512 (Jacques 
Merhn, Paris, 4 vols. 3 reprinted at Venice in L516, 
at Paris in 1519, 15v2, 1980) and 1650 (Eaasmus, 
Basle, 2 vols; reprinted with some additions im 
1511). The fist collected edition of Greek works 
was that of Peter Daniel Huct, afterwards bishop 
of Avianches, Grigonis on sacras seripturas cont- 
mentee μαι πὸ greece reperire potucrunt, 
2 vols,, Rouen, 1668 (reprinted at Paris 1679, at 
Cologne 1685): neither Latin works nor Catena 
fiaements were meluded, Latin and Greck were 
{πὴ doought together m= the great) Benediet ine 
edigion of de la Rue, regents opera omnia que 
aiace red datine tantum οὐδέ et ers nonuine 
τ ἡ “ἰὸς A vols, Pars. 1758 175903 the last 
volume, edited by Charles Vincent de Ta dtue 
atter the death of jis uncie, Charles de la Rue, is 
that whieh speelativ concerns us: fren this edition 
all quotations mm thus article are taken  Miene, 
Patel Gi..vois, 11-|7 (Vauline epistles im vol. 14, 
eo. SAT 9 10}, 1. a reprint, wiih a tew additions, 
οὐ de da πὸ Lominataseh, 25 vols. (epistles im 
vals. 3-7), Berlin, IS3T-1TS48, has the met af 
beady sive. Phe new Berlin edit on of Origen 
hasan vetonly published δὲ John of all the NT 
commentaire. ὁ. ἐπ of separate portions will 
he noteed Vuder the epistle to which they Delong. 

(1.} Adeauerns, 

The commentary ® moo books (Cass sodorus, 
fut, Pare Jatt. Sy τὰς Sviemiti?s bat xx easily 
etows out of xv) as mindy kuowr to ous through 
the Latin version whieh dintinns of Aquileia 
towards the end of his lite made at the request 
of hi cdaether, the dancon dher ehus—atter das 
{απο of Greene dow, oe “νυ τας an Lert , 
todas, in did, tu Ps NANNY, AAXVIL, XANVUL, 
Int betore las tian lation of the Clementine “ον, - 
nitions and of Ort sa ae Naa (see dis γε λό αἴ 
In esphoacionent Oueenr sapor ep. Pauli ad 
Kiom., de Ja Rue. iv. 685); probably, therctore, 
about ALD. 405. ‘Phe ‘preface* and the δ perora- 
tion? (0 this version tase import qnestions 
both about the state of the text of Onieen's 
Wittines af the end of the 4th cent., and about 
the methods adopted by Rutinus m= editing his 
exemplar for Latina readers. 

(1) The meompletenes: of the Gaeek text: ‘Super 
omnes autem difticultiates est quod interpolati 
Sunt ips: iabri; desnnt enmi fere apud onmium 
Inbhothecas Gineertiin sane quo casa) alquanta 
ex peo corpole volumina, ot hive adimplere atque 
in datino opere integram conscquentiam dare non 
est mer ingen sed... numeris fortasse divini’ 
(Pref. on explanationem, ete, iv. 458). Pienschen 
in Harmack, εν. Litteratur 1.873, makes this 
into a double statement of incompleteness and in- 
terpolation; andat that were so, we should have to 
compare Rufinus’ earlier treatise, de adulteratione 
ἀγα κι Oraenis (AD 397: de la Rue, iv., Ap- 
pends, p. 48), whete, on the streneth of pualiel 


“The commentary on Tlomans was written before that on St. 
Mitthew, tom xvi em Aall & 8! (de le Rue, mt 8:1), 
ΤΠ} to RO Tl gyoce a δε Te eer Yay 8 8 CuryoUpetrel, TF 
Awpoy τὸ τῇ» Tpoe VPurwsovs ETITTOAY BY 7015 Bly MUTI,» ἐς ἡγητικοις. 
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eases in the writings of other Fathers, and of 
a complaint by Origen himself in a particular 
instance, he maintamed the theory of a whole- 
sale falsification of the Origen literature hy hereties. 
Jerome had no difliculty in proving (ado. Liuf. it. 
19) that the generalization was quite nureasonable. 
As a matter of fact, the Apollimariims are the 
only heretics against whom the charce of delaberate 
and systematic falsification of documents can be 
sustained, and they would certainly not have 
selected Origen for then authority; moreover, 
even if Ongen’s dogmatic writings had bec 
manipulated, there is not the least reason to 
think that his exevesis would have been exposed 
to sunilar treatment. But, oo tiauth, Ruidinns, as 
the connecting particle ent shows, is not ἀπ νη 
two statements, but one: wterpolare is ‘to alter,’ 
‘to corrupt, not necessaily by interpolation : in 
(his case the ‘ mnterpolatien? consists sumply in the 
mnperfeetion of the bookseller.’ copies, and Tivfinus 
himself appears to realize that Chat may have been 
metely accidental. ‘The fact itself is intetesting 
enough, and avrees entiously well with the evi- 
dence of the Athos MS (Liana, 1568. b. Gt) of the 
Kypustles, whieh von der Goltz * has shown to eon- 
(un not only gennine τῖσαι teatol St. Paul, but, 
some Hnpoilant Queen gergaalia, amon them 
the startme-ponits of the separate τόμου of the 
commentary on Konrins: for itis noted that bomes 
ΠῚ and 14 were not extant (οὐ φέρεται). But as the 
ἀπ version gives a continuous Commentary ΟΝ - 
tending over the whole epistle— alihoneh araueed 
in 10 books im place of the original 15 |—we we 
bound to suppose that Τὰν had suceeeded in 
secumng a completer copy, so that the ‘inte: pola- 
tion’? has hiautatly aflected the form im which tbe 
commentary has reached wus. 

(6) But, even 1 Rufinus possessed ao complete 
Greek text, Jas own words reveal thet he did net 
produce, or ann at producine, a complete Jatin 
thansation. Vetdius had beesed hin, he saya, 
‘ut omne hee xv voluminam corpus, quod eneens 
κοι ad quedragiita tere aut eo aniplas milla 
νοι produsit, abbreviem et ad media, si fier 
potest, spatia cometem? And if the ται ον are 
correct, αὐ would seem to follow that this process 
of ablnesvintion was faithfuily carried throuch ; 
jor Whereas a translation ordinarily covers some- 
what more space than iis oneal, the tran detion 
of Rulotts oeeupres only 23800 pages or abort 25,000 
πα Πρ (there being two columns to the page), 
While the 40,000 ‘verses’ of Origen, ab the nota 
rate of 16 syllables to the verse, would come to 
fully half as much asain, The few passages pie- 
served in the ongimal Gieeh (see below) offer, of 
course, an obvious means of testing m individual 
uistanees the relation of the version to its ex- 
eloplar. 

Rufinuy’ translation of the commentary on the 
Tromans was (as the list of extimt MSS in Preuschen- 
Harnack, p. 400, amply demonstrates) by far the 
best hnown specimen in the West of Origen’s work 
on the New Testament. While the Hast was 
piling up its anathemas, and Justinian was aspers- 
ing the name and memory of Origen in the vain 
hope of reconciling the Nestorinns, the Weat, as 
represented im the Gelasian deeace de libres 

* * Eine texthritische Arbeit. des zehnten | czw sechsten Jahr- 
hunderts, herausgegeben nach cimem νόον des Athosidosters 
Tawra, von E. von der Goltz’ (feate und Untersuchungen, 
Neve Folge, αν 4, Leipag, 1540) See further below, p 490), 

t The contents of the scpatate books of the Latin are ag 
follows :—DBovk 1,-=Ro Hew, ued mp πολ τιν «τ41.δ51|; 
Vv. = SIZ GL 5 VL~ 612-818 5 vn SIRO) va TUI-LVGs αν, τε 
Wl- idles x, = 1416-1627, The tomes of the orginal Gicek, as 
recovered by von der Goltz from the Athos MS, began as fol- 
Jows: tom. α΄ 11; tom. μα΄ 15 - tom. y 126, tom ὃ 913, tum, «Bo; 
tom. s 41 ; tom. ζ΄ 68; tom.» 5!7; tom. θ Glo; tom. 7’ 89; tom, 
ια΄ (ὃς οὐ φερεται) 91: ton. “β΄ ws not marked; tom. sy’ 11%; 
tom. “ὃ (ὃς σὺ peperces) 1210. tom. ss’ 1410, 
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geeimendis, approved of all such works of his as 
‘the blessed Jerome does not: repudiate,’ content- 
ing itself with the rejection of ‘the rest and their 
author.” Thus, to render unassailable {ufinus’ 
translation of Oiigen on the Romans, nothing 
more was necessary than to wake the substitution 
of the name ‘Jerome’? dor the name ‘ Rutinus’ in 
title, prefaee, and peroration ; and this is what 
actually happened in the later MASS, and in the 
euler editions before Erasmus.* The earliest 
extant MS of any part of the translation is a 
Lyons MAS. cod. 483 (4138); 1b contams, roughly 
speahing., the first five books (but) without the 
becannuing of Book 1, and therciore without the 
translators prologue and name), and is one of the 
oldest’ known specimens of the so-called) semi- 
uncnul wiiting Delisle calls it 6th cent., but, 
in view of its habitual use of ‘dom? jor every ease 
of dems, and of the declension ‘Sis,’ “iu,” Sim,’ 
for fesas, the present writer world prefer to call 
it Sth, se that at is perliaps the most anerent 
monument of Patristie exeresis that has come 
down to our times. Neat in age would come a 
fragment (asertbed to about 7009. A.D.) in a Monte 
Cassino MS, cod. 150, of which the fist 64 paces 
contain our commentary, as far as 2! including 
the prolocue and name of Rutinus, ἢ 

QW the two hagments from Origen’s commentary 
on the Homans, preserved in Ruftinns’ version of 
Pamphilus’ cfpologia pro Urigene (de la Rue, iv., 
Appendix, pp. 25, 38), the second does not appear 
at all in Julinns version of the commentary itself 
(el. de Ta Rue, iv. 466); the first appears only in 
an abbreviated wud independent form (tv. 402). 

The folownrg authorities have preserved pas- 
sages from, ΟἹ references to, the original Greek of 
the commentary on Romans, 

a. Vhe Philocalia of Basil and Grevory (ed. 
Rolunson, Cambridge, 3805) contains two pas- 
saves: Ch. AAV. τὲ ὁ ἐκ προγνώσεως ἀφορισμὸς οὐκ 
ἀναιρεῖ τὸ αὐτεζούσιον. ἐκ τοῦ a τόμου τῶν εἰς τὴν πρὼν 
“Ῥωμαίους ἐξηγητινων, εἰν τὸ ᾿Αφωρισμέμος εἰς εὐαγγέλιον 
θεοῦ (Ko 1; Robinson, pp. 226-251): and eh. asx. 
ris ὁ λύγος To τὴν ἐείαν “γραφὴν κατὰ διάφορα σημαινύ- 
μενα τῷ αὐτῷ ὀνόματι κεχρῆσθαι πολλάκις. καὶ ἐν τῷ 
αὐτῷ τύπῳ, εἰ τὴς πρὸς ᾿ῥωμαίους  τύμος ἔννατος, εἰς τὸ 
Ti ory, ὁ νόμον ἁμαρτία; (ἴἴο ΤΊ; Robinson, pp. 54-58). 

β. δὲς Basu, de Spirit saneto, 73 (ed. C. FLU. 
Joimston, Oxtord, 1802, p. P44): [Quieen] ἐν τοὺς 
εἰς τὴν wpus ᾿Ι'ωμαίους ἐπιστολὴν eLqynteaus, Αἱ ἱεραί, 
φησί, δυνάμεις χωρητικαὶ τοῦ ΔΙονογενοι» καὶ τὴ» τοῦ 
ayiou Πνεύματος ϑεύτητος. 

γ. St. Jerome, ip. χύχν ad 1 9 (AD. 
384: Vallaisi, 1.159), quotes no actual words: 
‘Onrgenes in quarto Paul ad Romanos ἐζηγήσεων 
[" ἐς ἐξηγητικῶν) tomo de circumessione magnifice 
disputavit.’ 

ὃ. Socrates, Ilist, Heel, vit, 82 (ed. Brivht, p. 
310) : καὶ ᾿μριγένης δὲ ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ τύμῳ τῶν εἰς τὴν 
πρὸς Ῥωμαίους τοῦ ἀποστόλον ἐπιστολὴν ἑρμηνεύων πῶς 
Θεοτόκος λέγεται πλατέως ἐςἡτασε. 

ε. The Athos MS, whose discovery by von der 
Goltz has already been mentioned just above, em- 
bodies, as far as the Pauline epistles are con- 
cerned, an attempt at a τι} edition according 
to the teat used by QOnyeen. The 10th cent. 
scholar to whom we owe the existiny MS derived 
his text for the most part trons an ἀντίγμαφον 
παλαιότατον, Sa very anernt copy, representing a 
similar attempt on the part of an earlier (probably 
much earlier) scholar, the accuracy of which the 
later schol tells us he vermbed by the help of 
such commentaries or homilies of Origen on ‘the 
Apostle’ as wee accessible to lim. Wath regard, 


*The editia prineeps of the Latin commentary, under the 
title ‘Theronyimo interprete,’ was printed al Venice m 1606, 

f The restof this MS comssts of an τα ὦ (GUL cent.) copy of 
the commentary of Ambiosiaster 
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however, to the Noman epistle- possibly beeanee 
this epistie, standing at the head of the older MS, 
had suffered more than the rest in leciality—bhe 
copied lis text not from the ‘aneient copy,’ but 
directly from the Zemmata (2.e. the sections of text 
wefixed to corresponding sections of exposition) 
in his own MS of Otigen’s commentary on that 
epistle ; but as the Hth and ΠῚ tomes of the 
commentary—roughly speaking, chapters 9. and 
13, 14--were wanting in that MS, he was there 
thrown bach on the Sanerenut copy. Telped out, 
where it was specially ditheult to read, ba the 
further testimony to Origen’s text of the Romans 
contained tn the notes on ditheult pas aces m tee 
third book of his Slramuten " So tar, we me 
dealing with the test only of the OQuigen com. 
mentary; but the Athos MS preserves alsoa tow 
marginal citations from the commentary its lt. 
and would have preserved more Jad not some 
Greek monk Tater on, after the fashion of Ins 
kind, set himself to crase with care anything that 
follows the πιο of the areb-hereti {0 may be 
hoped that chemical reagents wall yet prove vie- 
torious over the monastic scalpel meanwhile von 
der Goltz ling printed suelo matter as has esenped, 
The notes do not come to mauels but they are 
valuable as showore how date some of the wiitines 
of Origen survived an the oneined Gaeek, and with 
what devoted care theyowere tll stadied—perhaps 
in the circle of arcldushop Urethas of Ciesased. 
Origen Is eiled ne two cise (Host 6} as beme 
unable to identity the sources of quotations in 
St. Paul, but for the most part (as doubtless alse 
in the notes (iat have peushed) to establish some 
question of readme dn 1 both Jeanna and ex- 
οι Omitted the words er Ρώμη τὰ ΠΤ the 
ae had λα ἰόντες, but the expo:rion λαμ βωμοντες τ 
in SS? the Sanernt eopy? bad ὃ gap ρλέπει τίν 
ἐλπίζει, the textat the Athos MS has ὁ γὰρ p\cmee 
τίς καὶ ε«λπιζει With emeoncrer in the τ ἀπῆν so that 
it would seem that the readine of the “πος αἴ 
copy’? was (exceplionniiy) given ἃ place πὶ the 
text, and that tabhen dirom the commentary 
relesated on this ocea aon to the mea is in [δὲ 
both drmare und expoeatton apparently read καὶ 
αὐτοὶ μεστοι. Onl dud αν noted thot that verse 
is quoted by Oniezen in tom a on the Romans with 
the readme o Aree cor Ἴησοιπες κα αἰ ἶν. 2 Co bP! ps 
said doe Co be adduced in tom oon the Romans 
in the forme ἐνώπιον rou κυρίαι καὶ eruptior tou θεοῖν ἐν 
Χριστῷ λαλοίνμεν. 

ζ- Cramevs Catena oon ihe Romans (Oxford, 
1511) consists of two Catene, bot ampertect. OF 
these, the fust, taken trom a οι αι, JIS, Anet 
Boi. 90. Ὅν αν Ro lt ον and mekes considerable 
use of Origen in more thin oo quotations, | belong 


ing to the followie verse. Hea 11 le dogs αὐ ὦ 
32 4. 10-22. ἀν te 15 Ὁ Lhe tt wd 4» PRS UI Le IY 


θα, Wb, 17. 16K BR Bl GS. MILT ety ahem 56 τὶν ὅν Τὸ 
8 Ὁ. 18. 14, 15. 25, "4 S3 OF 24-20 Soe “oh es 3 whe It wil] 
he seen thit for considerable ces tions of the ὁ chap 
ters —3"—455 GE- ST She" an almost) Continuous 
exposition could be restored frome this Catense 
Unfortunately, we do not yet hnow how tar ὃ actie 
gr. 762, which appears to be a diect ancestor of 
the Bodleian AIS (see abovere, p. ESS!) Would supply 
additional Origen matter for the later chapters of 
the epistle, or a corrected Orieen text for the 
earlier ones, 

7 Cramer’s second Catena hoe ἢ ead 
(now 412), sve. iit, extends trom Ro 7 te the end 
of the epistle (thus overlappung the Dodleian 
Catena for Ro 77-9"), but contams very dew pas 
sages from Origen - Ro 72 Hei 1 58 go ὙΣ 94. 508 pon 
scem to exhaust the list. Besides these, 1 quotes 


on 
a 1 s mt? 


* On Origen’s Stromate/s ree also pp 4908, 492h, ἀρ δα, 
4 The list im Cramer's index should be supplemented by the 
following references : 22. 23; 78.18; 74.15 105. 9. 
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ona” a long passage cx τῆς Φιλοκαλίας τοῦ ᾿ριγένους 
(ed. Robinson, 226, 12-15; 227. 15-229. 29), wluich 
is teally part of Origen’s comment on 17; on 95} 
the stall longer extract ἐκ τῆς "ExAoyis τοῦ ᾿ριγένους 
(Cramer, p. 310) 1s not from the commentary on 
the Homans, but from the de Drareipus, and the 
Inief paragraph Qpeyévous ἐκ τῶν "Exdoyav (Cramer, 
p. 349) has Che same source (Robinson, p. AXX). 
Smee all these references came not directly from 
Queen, Dnt from the Philoeali,*® we should be 
prepeted to expect that the eight other quotations 
mie samikuly denved from some mediate source 3 
and i weeompoue them with the Oxford Catena 
~ seven out of the erelit belone to the portion of 
the cpt tle, 77 ΟἿ, common to Che two Catenie—we 
shell tind that, wath the exception of Che short 
passree on Fle (Cr, 179. 13-18), all are already 
contaimed m the Oxford Catena. Tf we further 
comsder that the Tast etelt chapters are) only 
represented by a single Origen quotation ine the 
Minuch Catena, it will searcely seem over-bold to 
conjecture Chiat Che latter Catena drew its Origen, 
not of cont.e from our πα} Oxford MS, but from 
some situler MS, which wis equally ποῖ, 
whether by the oneinal desien or by aecidental 
loss. to the fast Δ} οὐ the ep tle Phe practical 
pomt of this conclusion, of corect, would be to 
Teasstie us that the loss of the cartier part of the 
Minch Catena has not stiously dinnnished our 
store of new matter thom OQricen. 

It only remains to test by Che evidence of the 
Coeek texts fiagmentary thoueh they are, the 
relation of Riutimus to lus ouemal Pt has already 
been enleukiuted that amore than ἃ thid of the 
Greek must have been omitted to brine the Latin 
Within ats present conspics, wad Dn itebinsen 
says of (he passages preserved im the 2 Με μοα ἐμ 
(po ἈΧΧΙΝ) {μα τὰ ihe translation tiey Saie se 
ablneviated that) without the explanation of 
Jtufimus we could searcely have belreved that 
they wore intended to represent the corresponding 
sectious mi the ΖΦ ρα at all? With regaid 
also to the Latin text of St) Paul as given in 
Rutiins, bi-hop Westeott pomts out (7iect. Char. 
Jie av. VG) that at makes ne attempt fo repre. 
sent the Greek οὐ Origen, but is rather an Old 
Latin text prae and suuple - presumably, one may 
suppose, that of Aquilens, 

δε λούει ὧν Romans 'Vhe thud book of Origen’s 
Atiomaleis, or Sframatal appents to have con- 
tamed buef notes or Sscehoha oon the Roman 
epistie, as the fouith beok did on 1 Corinthians 
and the tenth book catunty on Galatians: see 
helow, p. 4084 Etas quoted in the Athos MS (von 
det Goltz, pp. 5S, 59) tor the readings of Ra 9-8 23, 

(i) ἡ Corinthvn, 

The lst of Luselins Jerome neckes no mention 
of any work of Ouizen on) Corinthians; but 
Jerome mentions Jam as onc of those who had 
commented on the -pistle tat creat leneth, and 
Cinmers Catena (Oxford, ΤΝῊ ; taken from MS 
Paris pi. 227, sme. Avi) gives an even larger 
το Of quotations αν OQuigen Chan the same 
editors first Catena on Romans does for that 
eqyistie. Phe nuimher, in facet, is over 80, and they 
are an this case with the exception of a single 
tHasion by OQuieen bimself, //om. xvii. ὧν Lue. 
(de la Rue, iin 953), ‘Mem cum interpretarer 
Wud quod ad Cormthios scuibitur ZLeeleste Det 

* For wht h, however, they give a text independent of, and 
Wsome points beiter than, the extant δ εἰ MSS> gee 
Rolynsen, p wxx1 

t The proper Greck name was no doubt Szpeueres, ‘bags for 
hedelothes ὁ Scarpet: bags, and so ‘reveptacles for mniseel- 
faneous odds and end.’ : Sa) wuaie wont be the bedclothes 
thomscl es, and the torn Streamate, whether m= convesion 
With Clauent er with Ottven, seems {o be found only in 
Jerome, and to be due probably to the difficulty of declining 


the word sfromateus in Latin. See Hort and Mayor, Clement 
of Alvrandrnia, pp. xi, xii. 
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we est Corintht cum omnibus qui invocunt eum 
1 Co 1°] dixisse me diversitatem ceelisue et eorum 
que inrucant nomen Donne’ *—the only authority 
of any sort for the buvk from which (hey are es- 
tracted. That this was not im the form ot com- 
mentary but of homilies is shown (as Westcott 
points ort) by the phrases used on 3! περὲ we rai 
πρώην ἐλέγομεν (Cramer, Sf. 6), and on 6% παρακιι- 
λοῦμεν οὖν καὶ ὑμᾶς, ὦ παῖδες (Cranmer, 107.19). , The 


following is a list of the passaces commented on: 
1 Oo Yee fhe 4. Te dete 9. 10. 11-12. 17... 171» (hes). 156. Loa oh 1-21, 


432-25. 26. 27. [9-21, 26-81. 8002 os ὁ, 7-8 9-10a. Ub-1G. 11-16. 13-15 
1-Ba. S-4. δ. 9-12. 16-20, 21-23 gI-ha. δ. 6-7. TR. O10, 15-18. 19}»-}5 
21, "2 5-5. 7-8. 9-13 Gl- Sep 4-92. Gb-10. 12. 13a. 190 1d. boa. 18. 19- οὐ 
πλ-4. Bb. δι-7, 8.151 Jub-Lin. dh-24, Oh-uRe ()7-Sa. 9011. 16-Th. 19 τοῖς 2. 
Bia ](ji-G 6 705 Psa. τον 28. 610 Sh PRU. B.D. BheTL, 15. 1.{{|0 
84-35. 36.97. BB 5. 12 20-22, Bo-WT. ABs GOI. die 
Vatican MS gr. 762, from whieh Cramer's Paris 
MS was copied, will probably uot yield any tresh 
matter, but perhaps an proved text. 

The Athos MS contains traces of erastre opposite 
1 Co 28 “10 4! οἱ FOE 11} 12) 3) 141 151. Ὁ 5. Ὁ 110} 
may possibly have marked the begining οἱ 
hoinilies. Bat however this imvy be, it preserves 
also clear indications that the fourth book of the 
Stromateis contamed notes on this epistle 3 ἐν τῷ δ΄ 
τῶν Στμωματίων ix appealed to tor the teadines of 
75134 9 ond LO and am cach ease several lines 
of the ‘exposition’? are quoted in sapport of the 
appeal. Thare can be little doubb that im the 
similar quotation on ΟἿ᾽ (εἰ γέιρεν for eseyeped) we 
ought also to sead not, with von der Goltz, ἐν τῷ 
a τῶν Στρωματέων, but ἐν τῷ o' (ἃ ἴοι a). 

(Gan) 2 Corinthunis. 

The lst mentions 11 homilies ; but nothing is 
otherwise hnown of them, and published Catence 
on this episide contium nothin from Oiilen even 
Vatie. gr. 762, which is unpublished, can hardly 
contain any Onieen, or cardinal Maa micht have 
been expected to have put it before the world. 
Preuschen ineveniously proposes to read fin ep. ad 
Cor, 7.’ (instead of 1..} 1. the list, and to identity 
these homilies with those fiom which the Catena 
on 1 (Ὃγ. τα ἀνὰ. Yet the Ougen quotations in 
that Catena are so full that at may be questioned 
whether so small a mumber of henahes as 1 
could have provided so much matter. And thoueh 
the ἡ γί αι in the Athos MS ate seanty tor 
this epistie, there is a dong gloss on {ΠΠ|0 of which 
the first words have escaped enasare, avres nae 
αὐτὸς ἐξηγίιται λέγων . . and this is enouch to 
make highly probable the employment of a det. 
nile exposition, Whether conunentury, homilies, ΟἹ 
Dulles. 

(iv.) Galatians. 

The list mentions a commentary in 15 hooks 
and 7 honmulies: Jerome, in the pretace to dn. 
commentary on the epistle (see above, p. {8.}} 
ΘΠ ΠΟ 04. 5 ‘volumes’ (of commentary), several 
ftiactatas? (= homilies), and ‘excerpts’ (ee. 
scholia or notes); and tells us also that the tenth 
book of Orieen's ένομιεξι εὐ was devoted te a bret 
explanation of this episile. ; 

With reeard to the Sfomefers, one passige on 
the Galatians is extant. Jerome ae Gud, lib, i. 
(Vallarsi, vin, 494-406) gives us a literal version of 
the explanation of Gal δ᾽» τὶν Shune locum, quia 
valde obscurns est, de deenno Stromatum libro 
tiansferi placuit ad verbum?; and father on (vin 
505)* fin co loco ubi supra de ἀν σα, Orrgents 
Stromate verbum tianstulunes ad yerbum.’ As 


* The interpretation alluded to 1s presemved, though im a 
corrupt and perhaps incomplete form, im the Catena, Cr, τὶ 
9-17: 69. erscousy οὖν ἀπο τῶν " πικαλεισύαι δι 6 5 ἀναμῆναι 
its tov “ἐνκλνσίαν᾽ τῶν ἀστίλὸν HOG ὁ ἑεώμοον 

t Yet τὸ (3. just posable that the eatenimt W719 drawing on 
more than one work of Oriecn on Che epr te, tor on several 
occasions he scems to quote two different comments of Ongen 


On the same pussave 


— 
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eleven verses we coveted in two columus and a 
half of derome’s Latin, the exposition may justly 
be exiled, in compariou with the ordinary standard 
of Origen’s woth, * briet.’ 

For the commentary the Athos MS has happily 
preserved the starting-pomt or each tome—tom. 
αὐ = 113 tom. β΄ τ- ῦν tom. γ΄ - ἧς tom. δ' τ 46, tom. 
eH thus establishine the mumber given in 
Jelome’s commentary weauist that of the list: 
beyond these numbers ib has preserved nothing to 
our purpose, Bat two quotations, perhaps three, 
are quubedded in) Rutimis’ version of Pamphilus’ 
alpologee pro Uregene (de la Rue, iv., Appendix, 
p. 35): (1.) ‘Responsio ad [οι τὰν criminationem : 
Quod non purus home sed εἰν nature sit 
Chiistus. De prime fibro epistoke ad Galatas 
fon Gal PY. 2. Gt) Πρ in initio epistole dicens, 
in sequentibus Libre ipsius suuiha adieeit fon Gal 
Dey. . (μ1.) esponsio ad) quiatam crimina- 
tionem: Adversuim cos qui dicunt cum per alle- 
eoras adimere onmia que ia Salvatore scripta 
sunt eorporaliter facta. Ex eodem lib. in epist. 
ad Galatas’: but these Jast words ate only in the 
niugin, and if they do not rest on MS authority, 
no conclusive ground remains for connecting his 
Jensthy and important passage with the Galatian 
commentary in particular among all the works of 
Oneen  Convensely, the comment on Gal 3% in 
the * Respouste ad quintam: ἀπ πα πο πα,᾿ which 
1 the editions is entatled Sin Τὰ τὸ Lihio epistole 
ud Colossenses,’ ought perhaps te read, fin tertio 
line epistole ad Galatas.’ 

Cramer's Catena on the Galutian epistle, taken 
from Paris colin 20d, confaims no quotations 
msertbed by mune to Origen: batas the quotations 
are neatly all anonymous, 1b is ab Jeast possible 
that Origen as among the writers of whom use 1s 
made, apd it might be worth while to compare the 
“atena with the commentiuy of Jerome, m order 
tosee dt there as meatier common to the two. For 
as certain, both pom Jerome's own words in the 
prenice to his commentary and from the parallel 
ease of the απο to the Ephesians—where the 
recovery of a good deal ef Onigen’s Greek has 
made combateon possthle between the two writers 
~-that avery Intee proportion of the exhaustive 
conumentary of Jerome is diawn ἀμ Οὐ fiom 
Qhicen. 

(v.) Mphesians, 

Both the list and Jerome (Pref. ad Comm, in 
Iiph) wention a commentary in 8 books (and 
hotline else) on thin epistle  Aldtouel: it has not 
come down to us im any continuous form, either 
in the oneal or ju ἃ translation,*® yet cnough 
sisvaves in the Greek of Cramer's Catena and the 
Latin of Jerome’s commentary to render teusible 
αὖ feast ὦ partial reconsl puetion, 

a. Cramers Catena (Oatord, t8t2), taken from 
Paris coisfin 204, see x, contaims some 40 quota- 
tions from Oriveu, many of them of considerable 
lengih, but distiemed by the appalliag blunders 
Which, ποιὸ a. elsewhere, have to be set in the 
balance against the s1atitude due to the only 
scholat who, dare Che whole Ith eent , ellected 
any substantial addition to the printed texts of 
New Testament Cateme [π| this mstanee, how- 
ever, a beginning has at lest been made of a 1e- 
vision of the Cramer texts di the Jovinad of 
Theoloqual Shidies for the yenr (02 (αὶ 238. 244, 
308-420, 554-576), the Ral do A F. Greeg, οἱ 
Christ's College, Cambiidee, published froma 
fresh collation of the Mas a coutirctous text of all 
the Origen fragments, equipped with full apparatus 
both of the Scripture retercuces and of the parallels 


“Preusehen am Tlarnach, ἢ.  Litteratur, ἃ, 375, goes 
heyond the tuts mostitia: that Jerome actually translated 
the book. Afi the pus-ages he dddces refer to the usc Jerome 
made of Oren m tus own commentary. 
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in Jerome. 
tion revised, and the more obvious corruptions re- 
moved by the help of emendations from viaaiows 
English scholars, we can now tor the Ππεὶ time 
read 2 substantial portion of a work by Ouigen on 
St. Pant in its onginal language and in an in- 
tellicible form. Na doubt, “the catenist has at 
many points contented himself with selections, and 
has abbreviated the snperabundant material of the 
commentary ; but the only considerable passace~ 
Which are wholly unrepresented are ph wu 
861. 1. 45. g&10 55-83 (With the exception of two 
ne notes on vv.77 and 5) Gb, 

. The Athos MS contams at the end of the 
re ot Ephesians a note to the eflect that απὸ 
τῶν εἰς τὴν πρὸν ᾿ φεσίυυς φερομένων ἐξηγητικὼν τύμων 
ἀντανεγνωσον ἢ ἐπιστολή. ‘Phe tor με εἶν avrave- 
yrwoor 1s, as von der Goltz points ont, Gealy a 
misieading of an uncial ἀντανεγνώσθη (ΟΝ for 
OH). The ‘vely ancient copy’ (see above, p. 491") 
had itself, therefore, been verfied with the dem- 
gate 11 Otigen’s commentary. The conmence- 
ment of τόμος α' at 1" χα marked; unfortunately, 
no cor responding marks scent to have heen pre- 
served for tom. β΄ and tom.y’.* In what remams 
of the marginal notes the ‘exposition’? is only 
mentioned fwiees on BF as reading βάθος καὶ ὕψος 
(cf. Journal of Theol, Studes, i 411), where the 
lemme wave twos καὶ dlos τ and on 2"! as μίαν λέγουσα 
γὴν οἰκοδομὴν With the artiele, where the denuna 
gave πάσα οἰκοδομὴ Without the article G/7ASZ, 1. 
oe ; Kobmson, Ly. ἐὸ the Ephesians, p. 297). 

That Jerome s comment: ary in 3 books on 
ΤῊ phesian epistle (pubbshed between 386 and 
$92) follows Orteen with extreme fidelity is estab- 
lished by μον οι ε convervent lines of testimony. 
We have Ins own pretace, where, out of the three 
predecessors whose work he used, he distinguishes 
Oneen, astheone whom hem some deeree followed, 
trom Apollmarns and Epa of whom he had 
only made oceaonal ase: ex parte βρύσι SUMS 
eee PetuCe «ἰδ. ΟἽ poms.” We have the Catena 
quotations ; 101--- tt the fraemenis extant for Eph 
may be taken ase a tinea ΟἹ the whole nearly 
three-fourths of the Catena Greek is represented 
by translation or paraphrase in Jerome's Latin, 
We have, lasthy, the ite smnents of the controversy 
between Jerome and Rattus Their mutual 
polemies centred round the allevation of Jerome s 
change of attitude towards Oiieens and this in 
(mim was areued out over the | phesian COMMON 
tary. In tact, in Jerome, Jo. Dasive ad bee 
ce [A > 400], ἃ ὡς dutinus, Alpologqut, 1 22- 
42, ιν es Jerome, ade. “πὶ, ἃν Vb, οἱ UU, 
ili, I, IS, we have a series of statements and replies 
which throw an ivteresting sideheht beth on the 
writings of Origen and on The methods of Jerome. 
We must be ei aretul to remember that 1. was 
Rufmus’ ene to show that Jerome expressed ΟἹ 
implied approval of all the matter he took ove 
from Orieen 3 just as it was Jerome's cue to show 
that he borrowed from othet Writers than Orieen, 
that he offen placed two divergent mierpre tations 
in simple justuposition, that an these eases he 
could not. be supposed to be expressing agieement 
with both, and that therefore the same neentive 
attitude on his part onght te be assumed even in 
cases Where he ΕΝ es the view ot Orieen only. 

Jerome had claimed that his commentaries on 
Keclesiastes and on the Epistle to the Lphesrans 
would prove that be had always gone counter to 
the doctrines of Origen. Tratinns tests his allesa 
tion with reference to the E phesian commenti: , 
and adduces seventeen passages one after another 


oth Jerome's commentary and Cramer's Catena are divided 
inte | books, the former at Eph st 481, tne latter at 911 κι 
One oar other of them aso probably followime Orieen, whose 
Rook τὰ may therfore be ἀλκὶ at 497. 


ee . 


W th the text re-collated, ras punetua- | as proving that Tenet. on several of the very 
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points which he now charsed aginst Oriven and 
Ins Jollowers as heresies, had used the words of 
Qiuigen Without in any way dissociating himself 
from them; indeed, while Quigen had put forward 
las speeniations cautiously nnd warily and with 
hestiation, his indtater had repeated them with 
curtiess and decision x thoueh the angel were 
speaking by Daniel, or Chiat hy ὃ St. Paul? (alpol. 
1G, ἢν 4». 

(a) Unum esse corpus tolius creature rationabilis, 
id ast ungelorim et anunarian,  Rulinus, A pol, i, 
36-08, quotes from Jerome's comments on Eph 133 
elle (Vallara, va 508 (ἧς S potest ita responder 
ον ν προ pethibetur’; 569 0D, ‘non solum 
hominum νον. ecclesia miellica potest? ; 582 b, 
Ieee quidem πανία valentin infer pretatiouem ee 
drachnuis quire salve tuerant copulaverit”; 582 Ὁ), 

‘quod autem ait, Ut duo conderet im semetipso es 
habitaturns ext an nove mundo’): the Chueh in- 


cIndes angels and heavenly powers, and the 
Saviow’s eros has eleansed them, and joimed 


thines am οἰ and things In heaven, 
iu 


together 
the near aud the far, so that: man Will receive 
the end the torm of the angels, 

(4) De diabolo atyue eat ΤῊΣ refugis, Ruins, i. 
34, quotes Jerome on Epb 2! (van 576 A, ‘quod nos 
qua quondai Jece fenelamur . νος, uxt τὸ sedentiun 
voluntatem imeqnent gubermari’): the rebellious 
puincipahties and powers will begin to be ruled 
weeording to the will of Chiist and the saints who 
shall sit ubove them 

(©) Die enema statu. | Vutinus, ἵν ~30, 36, 
quotes Jerome on ph Tee He (vit, 618. (Ὁ, 

fahus vero qui Deum iustum eonattr ostendere 
Mae ἢ anfequam humihares eeo pecenvi, eb lis 
sinilin’; 50) ©, “αν! itaque om hoe loco 
OceasSloOnemy 2... ΠΙᾺ CAS pLecesserink Quay Tits, 
titiam Det probent’; 558 Cy tat sper enmes tan- 
tum dixisset. δὴ Christo ef non puemtsisset anf 
.. . benedieti sunims m eelestibus ᾽ς οὐ CO, Squod 
vero tut Jn agqnitinme cous... eb cetera lus sim- 
tha’): God's predestination of some to holiness— 
not fo say alse Che mequality of Iuian conditions 

would confhet with Gods justice, Wf we did not 
think of antecedent eauses, known to God alone, 
Which would supply the justineation ; and Serip- 
twe hints ata previous abode of the soul, which 
in contrasted with its present place of ΡΝ 

(ἢ Quod eninee en corpore hoe venta velut in 
carcere lencantur. Rutinus, αν 37, 3, 40, quotes 
Jaome on Eph 2!!! 3! 6" (win 575 By Sos vero 
daeimus 2... apporita sit ad naditiai ; S77 2, 

‘et diligenter observa quia... faetura pram 
locum tenet, demde plasmiatio?; 587 By quia in 
phuubus locis lectume est vine nam anne (Ο}}}"15 

per eum predicatio compleatur’; G82 1, 
‘alius vero plopter corpus humilifatis . 2. spiritus 
Dei habitat m= vobis’): the boay of our hiunilia- 
(ion, the body of death, tanhioned later than the 
soul, isa fehain? and ‘prison’? (oe the soul, and true 
hnowledge is possible only to lin who has put off 
his chain and been delivered fom his plison. 

With these passages may be combined the quota. 
tion wn Rufinus, i. 22, from οι ou Eph 5% 9 
(vi. G50 A, ‘foveamus igitur . . . quod ane in 
“wlestabus ΝΙΝ est): women will become 
men, bodies will become sous, tor we shall be like 
the anvels. 

(6) Tn yestitutioncomninm. Tutinus, i. 8 35,39. 41, 
45, quotes Jerome on Eph 151 21-18 4426 (vii, δ00 CG, 

‘si autem sunt principatus et potestates .. . et 
dommatione fiat” co DB, Sinstaurationem novi 


wor 


at? 


ὅδε 
honunis {une plene perfeeteque complendam eae 
fal voluntas tus sicud in ecclo et in terra’: 608 Τὸ, 
αι τὰ Guomedo wie spes .. . eb isti m nobis 
Winn sint’: 618 C-620 A, ‘in fine renin cum Deum 
[ποθ videre . .. in cwlesta Jerusalem, quam in 
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alio loco apustolus matiem sanctorum voeat.’): not 
only in the present but in the future life there 
will be rising and falling, but in the end there 
will be a renewal of humanity, a restitution of 
all thines, a perfect unity of all rational creation 
in common faith and common recognition of the 
Son of God, in the one hope of our culling, in the 
oue body, in the perfect man. 

(f) Veritatem et perfectiorem doctrinam non 
esse ontnibus publicandiam.  Viulinus, u. 2, quotes 
Jerome on Eph 4° (vit. 627 [, § propter quod Paulus 
ipse perfectus ... In thalamum sponsi et penum 
regis inducal’): every nun is tu speak truth, but 
only to his neashbour— that is, to his neighbour in 
faith and virtue; to others he must shroud jim- 
self, as God does, in darkness and mystery. 

It is not necessary to enter nto the details of 
Jerome’s answer to the individual charges. "The 
controversy was so far simply ad Aonunem that 
Rutinus has to blame Jerome tor Origenist stale- 
ments Wlieh Rufinus, as an Oiuieenter, ean hardly 
have considered seriously heretical; wlile Jerome 
fas trom time ἰὼ time to make what detence he 
can for the Origenist colouring of a commentary 
written some ten yes earhet, and certainly not 
reconcuable with the rieidity of dis Iader views. 
Whatas valuable for the present purpose is simply 
Joromes statement and defence of his methods as 
wu translator and conmmentator. 

“T,” waiites Jerame,* ‘im omy commentaries, 
whether on the Ep hesian epistie oi elsewhere, 
have unfolded both my own opmion and that of 
others, making Clear what is heretical and what 
Is catholie, bor this is the practice of comimen- 
taters aud of any one whe has to expliun thines': 
they prmisne ther νόσοι. {ἀπό diverse 
theories, and set down the opinion of others as 
well as ther own, And (his is done net only by 
the interpreters of Holy Saupture, but by the com- 
Inentators on seculi diteradure, both Latin and 
Gieek "Inthe paruculir book under examination 
he had in the pretace acknowledged obligations to 
three earlier cominentators; but of these Orieen 
dered from Apollisario, Apoliuaris from Didy- 
nus: i, (hen, he set down more Chan one opinion 
on the same passace, was he to be supposed to 
aceept them both οὐ all? Ξ| In twoot the mstances 
ureed by Rufus he had given three views anony- 
mously, i simple juataposition: the inst was in 
either case fis own, the next that of Origen, 
the third that of Apollimaius..  Uven iF die liad 
ened through modesty mm not more definitely dis- 
tiusutshing hus own from his predecessors’ e.- 
planations, he could μα αν be held responsible 
for all three ata time. Jn others of the meul- 
pated passages he had not. obsearely hinted at. lis 
own disagreement by such tmtroduclory plirases 
as talus qui conatur ostendere? and Siuxta 
Ποῖ alia,’ or such suena τὸς as Squod ita ine 
tellectum et adversum eum facit.’s but the one 
thing which, amid all the dithentties of trausta- 
tion, he had studiously set himselt to νομί, was 
the habit, so dear to Jtufinus, of doeioring OQ.igen 
for Western readers. Πς lanmself, ether rendered 
the actual words,--¢.g. ‘ ponniits (umen tps verba 
que in Origenis lilo τ τὸ content,’ |}—or, 
where the exposition was a very lenethy one, 
reduced it to reasonable compass, yet without 
omitling anything exther of the aigument οἱ οἱ 
the iflustiations.4 


*conta Rujinam, wi. 1. t/ha 13 

$ 7. αὶ θὲς a5. 4 fh iv 22,26 

"10. 1. 25—Vallasi, wi. G8 D-E50A : dic uns lam car- 
nem... in exlestibus repronussum est.’ Τὺ τὸ interesting to 
note tht this commentary on Eph 5 “ig absent from Cramer's 
Catena , Lhe catenst avoids πλοῦ what Jerome found interesting. 

Ἵ fb a 222 datissumam Ongens disputationem brevi sermone 
comprehendermn .. . 181} ab co dictum pratermisermm ... 
pos) erro ommia, lieet brevius, qua in graco reperi’; i. 26, 
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To sum up: both the Paris Catena and the 
commentary of Jerome contain an amount of 
Origentan matter which must form no Inconsider- 
able proportion of the whole οὐ Origen’s commen- 
tary on this epistle. Both, however, habitually 
abbreviate, so that, except in such rare cases as 
Jerome's obiter divtum ine, feu f. 1. 28, where, as 
was noted just above, he repents from his eom- 
mentary a passage of twenty-five lines (on Eph 5-* 
3) as a literal rendering from Oueen, we ean only 
then be sure of possessing the whole fulness of 
the original when our two ΔῈ ΠΟ τὸν exactly 
agree. With regard to Jerome, there is of course 
the further question, how much of his matter to 
which parallels in the Catena are wanting can he 
ascribed to Origen. ΑἹ] the evidenee we have 
tends to the conclusion that his own contributions 
and his requisitions on others of lis predecessors 
put. together do not equal his debt to Origen. 
The data of the controversy with Rufmus enable 
us happily to identity as taken from Oieen a 
moup of passages which, as they express wath 
more than usual distinetness specukuttons atter- 
wiaids accounted heretical, were of all the least 
likely to be preserved ina Catena.* Yet great as 
are Jerome's services in this matter of fauathful 
representation, ho one can compare the Gieeh and 
Faatin where they ran paraiiel without realizing 
how the very virtues of Jerome's writings the 
limpid flow of words, the easy sequence, the direct 
stiarehttorwardness of meanme—cause him (o be, 
as perhaps every Latin translator must be, an 
madequate interpreter of the more technical [πἢ- 
enace of the great Gieek theologian, of his mere 
subtle thought, of bis tentative and hesitating 
style, of dus hali-seen ehimpses into mystenes that 
le behind and beyond the letter. 

(ν1.) Phidipperns. 

The Uist nentions a commentary in one book. 
Criamers Catena on this epistle, as on the Gala- 
tiuns, is for the most part anonymous; but any 
extended use ol Origen appears to be excluded by 
the colophon which names Jolm (Chrysostom), 
Severian, and Theodore as its somees. The Athos 
MA contiins (wo tmterestine ἡ σι αὖ at the 
end of ch. ὁ αὐ notes ἕως woe ἢ ἐξ ἡγηο το ie. O1lgen’s 
commentary did not extend to the 4th chapter, 
Which as personal rather than doctiinals; at 3! εἰς 
τὸ βραβεῖον THs avw κλήσεως τοῦ θεοῦ it records that 
‘in expounding these words he adds that) some 
copies rend ἀνεγκλησίας τοῦ Good” > aud, asin another 
putt ol the same note th ous-writes this variant as 
ἀνενέγκαι θυσίαν τοῦ θεοῦ, 1b would appear that here 
(as in the Mphesians) a note has been taken over 
from the ‘ancient copy,’ whose faded uneal writing 
has again piven 1.56 to error. 

(vul.) Colossians. 

‘The fist mentions a commentary in 2 books; 
Int we ought to read ‘ui? tor ‘air’ sinee the Athos 
MS inwiks not only τόμος μ΄ ab ΟἹ. but rece γ΄ at 
36) The same MS notes ab 4/2 that the third 
tome ended there, the last. words expounded being 
ἵνα σταθῆτε τέλειυι : so that in this, as im = the 
previous epistle, the purely personai matter wits 
leit without comment by Origen. Of the contents 
of the exposition we only learn trom the Ms, that, 
in dealing with the words in £4 οἱ ὄντες ἐκ περι- 
τομῆς, ‘he’ (αὐτός, ‘the master’) ‘developed wond- 
Tously the theme of the diflerent senses of chicume 
cision in the δουρί αὐ The only other extant 
Tafissunam ΟΥ̓ ποτ ον μου όσα, ec cosdem sensus per diversa 
Verba volventein, brevi sermone Constamsinius, nial exemphs 
cL assertionbus dlins auferentes’ 

* Of all the passages alleged by Kufinus and catalogued 
above, only one, and that perhaps the shortest and least im- 
portant, 18 preserved mi full un the Catena (Jerume, 673 Be 
Cramer, p. 137). Ip one other case, the nole on etsy veo (568 (αὶ 


> (lamer, p 130), part of the passage occurs im the Catena, but 
without the definite allusion to the pre-existence Οἱ souls (The 


pages of Cramer are marked in Mr. Gregy’s edition in JLASE. 
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reference to this commentary is in Rufus’ trans- 
lation of Pamphilus’ Apologia pro Origene (de la 
Rue, iv., App. p. 37), under the head ‘ Responsio 
ad quintain climinationem.  Qnod unus est Cliris- 
tus filius Der: In tertio libro epistol.e ad Colus- 
senses.’ But the passage which follows under 
this title 1s an explanation of Gal 3” διαταγεὶς Ge 
ἀγγέλων ἐν χειρὶ μεσίτοιν ; and it is umpossible not to 
buspect that we should rather read ‘in the third 
book of the epistle to the Galatians? Cramel» 
Cutena oflers no help; its sources are again Chiry- 
sostom, Severian, and ‘Theodore of Mopsucstia. 

(viil.) 1. Thessalonians. 

The hist gives a commentary in 8 books and 2 
homilies. Both Origen himself and Jerome reter 
to the commentary. Origen, contre Celsum (A.D. 
249], 11. 65, after quoting Lh 4! adds: τὴν δὲ 
φανεῖσαν ἡμῖν eis τοὺς τύπους διήγησιν ἐξεθέμεθα ev ols 
ὑπηγορεύσαμεν ἐξηγητικοῖς τῆς Thus ()εσσαλονικεῖς mpo- 
τέρας ἐπιστολῆς (ile la Jive, i, 457); Jerome, Lp. 
exix. ad Minerrium cé Alewundium, 9 | ALD. 100: 
Vallarsi, i. 803], mtroduces a Jong comment of 
Origen’s on 1 ‘Th 4! 7, extending over nearly two 
columns, with the words ‘Oirieenes In Το τὸ volu- 
mine ἐξηγητικῶν epistole Paul ad Thessalonicenses 

rim, post multa quae vaio prudcutique sermonc 

isseruil, hive intulit.? ‘This is the only known 
quotation ; the Athos MS has preserved no Origen 
marginal on the epistle; but Cramer's Catena, 
as on the Galatians, 14 mostly anonymous, and 
may conceal Ouieen matter, 

(ix.) 2 Thessalonians. 

The hist—not in the older form, repeated by 
Preuschen-Uarnach, but as printed trom further 
MSS by E. Wlostermann in the Berlin Sifzings- 
berichte der ἀ. preusseschen Akad. der Wressen- 
schaften, 1897, p. Sedb—names a conunentary in 
one hook. ‘The Athos MS several times refers to 
the ‘exposition’—in three cases, 247 5!) for the 
readings αὖ implies, on 2! as establishing Quigen’s 
orthodoxy, ἐξηγούμενος τοῦτο τὰ ρητὸν σαφῶς μίαν τῆς 
Τριάδος λέγει ἐνέργειαν. Nothime is otherwise hnown 
of it. 

(x.) Philemon. 

The ist mentions a commentary in one book : 
but Greek authority almost: wholly fais us, The 
Athos MS only notes on ν 1 that ‘he too dees not 
mention the word mpoo\aSob?—presumably in hus 
commentary, CGiamers Catena is avain drawn 
from Chrysostom, Severin, and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Latin writers, however, aeain to some 
extent supply the defect. (a) Rufimus-Pamplilus, 
A poloqia pio On egene (dela Rue, iv., App. p. 38), ‘Te- 
sponsio ad sextam crimunatiouem. Quod ea que 
in se1ipturis referuntur etiam secundum litteram 
gesta sint,’ cites under the heading ‘de epistola 
Pauli apostol: ad Philemonem?’ a passave taken 
trom the comment ony.) conectninge taith in’ the 
Lord Jesus and ‘1n all the saints, whieh Orieen 
interprets as weaning belief i the Old ‘Testament 
histories. (8) Ratinus, apolecu τ, 40 (Vallarsi, in 
625), quotes as Ouiven’s an allegorical intermeta- 
tion of v.4 ‘Epaphias my tcllow-captive, ‘quod 
capti pariter ct vincta in vadlem han dedueti sunt. 
lacrimaraum.’ The pussave quoted comes fom 
Jerome’s commentary on Philemon (Valluisi, vii. 
763), and strenethens the conclusion that Jerome 
in this, as in is other expository Inbows on st. 
Paul, wrote with the commentaies of Onieen 
before him. Itis true that in the preface te this 
particular commentary, unlike those to the CGala- 
tian and Ephesian epistles, he makes no meniien 
of the debt due to his ee But. ttus 
may have been either because it seemed un- 
necessary to repeat information be was giving in 
the mois or less contemporary commentaries on 
the two longer epistles, or perhaps because in the 
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often been either rejected or passed over, he had 
had fewer predecessors, and sv there was not the 
same need as elsewhere to distinguish the different 
writers to whom he lay under obligation. But 
that at least he made catensive use of Origen 
all the indications converse to show. The com- 
ment on v.*, translated in Iufimus - Pamphilus, 
occurs in an independent and abbreviated version 
also in Jerome (vit, 752). 

(\1.) Zedes. 

There is no evidence to show that Origen wrote 
anything on either of the epistles to Timothy, 
but for the epistle to Titus the list names a 
commentary in one book, and also a single homily. 
Ot the latter nothing 1s known. For the former 
we have one reference in a Greek writer, several 
quotations τὰ Rulinus-Pimphilus, and St. Jerome's 
cummentary. (a) In an interesting little 6th cent. 
tract of questions pul to a Palestinian abbot, Bar- 
sanuphins (Gallandi, αι 592; Migne, Patr. Gr. 
86, c. $91), the questioner the whole interest 
hes rather in the questions than in the answeis— 
mentions having found the doctine of the pre- 
existence of souls in Ouigen, Didynmius, and Eva- 
ellus; and yet Origen himself asserts ἐν τῷ αὐτοῦ 
ἐξηγητικῷ τῆς πρὸς Teror cm ToAYS μὴ εἶναι τῶν ἀποστό- 
λων μηδὲ τὴς ἐκκλησίας παράδοσιν τὸ πρεσβυτέραν εἷναι 
τὴν ψυχὴν τῆς Tov σώματος κατασκευῆς, ὡς αἱρετικὸν 
χαρακτημίζων τὸν ταῦτα Aeyorra ‘The assertion would 
be a stiaunge one mm the mouth of Origen, ‘Phe ex- 
plhunation, as will appear ma moment, lies in the 
form of the passage alluded to, which is happily 
preserved ino Rufnus.  ()2) Ter Tinea NE ΤῊ 
Apologut pro Uroyene, & 1 (de la Rue, iv., App. 
21-23), quotes three passuges (which are con- 
nected tovether by the phrases, ‘post hee paucis 
quibusdam per medium 1.501 [15 adiecit? and ὁ post 
pauca addidit: hae’) Sex eo libro quem in epistolam 
Pauli apostola ad ‘Titum seripsii,? ca the passage 
‘a aman that is an heretie’? (Tit 3%. The whole 
contains a valualle catalogue of the opinions 
Which to Otigen seemed to deserve the name of 
heresy. Again ine. ix. (46, 43), " Respousio ad ocla- 
vani criminationem. De anima,’ two further brief 
quotations are eiven from the same context, where 
Oriven raises the question whether those who treat 
on matters not contained in the Itule of the Chureh 
—such as the origin of souls—ought to be treated 
as heretics, even if their opinion seems new and 
strange. Itis clear that this 1s the passage 1eferred 
to by the monastic questioner οἱ Barsunuphius, 
and clear, too, that Orieen, though his mdnect 
manner of approaching the pomt may have de- 
eeived the monk, is really urging that, between 
what is of faith and what is heresy, there is a 
middle ground of debatable matter on such sub- 
jeets as the pre-existenee of souls. (vy) With re- 
gard to the iclation of Jerume’s commentary on 
this epistle to Orieen’s, What was said of the Mpistle 
to Philemon holds here. Here, too, the lone com- 
ment on Tit 3, quoted by Rufmus from Origen, 
has been reproduced by Jerome; but on this occa- 
sion in ἃ form so abbreviated as to deprive it of 
all ats interest (Vadlatsi, vat. 736). 

In accordance with the plan ΟἹ this article, the 
Epistle to the Ilebrews is not sepuately dealt 
with: but these who wish for further details may 
refer to Preuschen-Hainack, p. 376. 

[Dionysius of Alexandria].— ‘The impulse to 
Liblieal studies given by the teaching and example 
of O1igen showed itself long atter lis death in the 
schools of Alexandria and Cwsaea. The next 
tnee writers to be mentioned were all noted 
Oneenists. St. Dionysius the Great of Alexan- 
dria -head of the catechetical school, perhaps 
how A.D, 283, and atterwards, A.D. 247-265, 
bisbop--1s haidly represented at all in extant 


ease of the Epistle to Philemon, which had so | dvcuments except by fragments of his numerous 
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letters. But if, like his contemporary St. Cyprian, 
his primary importance lay in the influence which 
by means of his correspondence he exercised in the 
current ecclesiastical affairs both of his own pro- 
vince and of the Church at large, yet, like Cyprian, 
his literary activity was in no sense confined to 
this single channel. As a commentator he is known 
to have written on the Book of Ecclesiastes: but 
the case for regarding him as an expositor of 
particular books of the New Testament rests in 
several instances on single quotations, which (even 
if correctly aseribed to him rather than to some 
other Dionysius) may have come from other sources 
than a formal commentary or series of homilies. 
Vor the Pauline epistles the evidence seems some- 
what stronger at first sight, seeing that Jerome, 
ip, xlix. 3, includes him in the list of those who 
had interpreted ‘very fully’ the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. Yet lniiainie: is certainly 
meant to apply to the half-dozen authors enumer- 
ated taken together, rather than to each indi- 
vidual; and even though there is no sugeestion 
in Jerome's language of any limitation to the 
particular portion of the epistle (the 7th chapter) 
in reference to which their names are cited, it 
must not be overlooked that, of the six commenta- 
tors named here, only two reenr in the parallel 
list for 1 Co 157 given in Ep. exix. Is there, 
then, any tance elsewhere of Dionysius’ work us a 
commentator on St. Paul? lor if this allusion in 
Jerome stands quite alone, it} will casily admit 
of ἃ less strimgent interpretation : a discussion on 
manage, with express treatment of St. Paul's 
language on the subject, might easily have had a 
place in one of the lost letters. ΠῚ, on the other 
hand, there are independent grounds for ielud- 
ing Dionysius among the early commentators on 
any other eqpistle, the case for taking Jerome's 
statement hterally will be mmmensely  streng- 
thened. And such evidence appears to be offered 
in the statement —quoted by Narnack, Adtehr. Litt. 
i. 423, trom Christopher Wolf, 2lnecdota Grace, 
iv. (Hamburg, 1721) p. 62—that Dionysius of 
Alexandiia was latgely used in a Catena on the 
Tiomans: ‘illus mentio frequens est in Catena 
MS in epist. ad Romanos, quam B. Reiserus 
memorat in Catalogo MSS, p. 9. The reference 
is to Antoninus Reiser, JIndee manuscriptorum 
bibliotheren Auqustane (A.D. 1675), ‘Cod. 238: 
Catena in epistolam D. Paul ad Romanos viginti 
et quingue patrum erecorum, videlicet Acaci, 
Athanasii, Basilir Maeni, Cesarii, Chrysostom, 
Clementis, Cynli, Damasceni, Didywi, Diodori, 
Carteru,* Dionysii Alexandrini, Dionysn Areo- 
agitw, Euthalii, Gennadil, Gregori Theologi, 
sidori, Maxuni, Methodii, Nyssem, Oveeumenii, 


Ongenis, Photiil, Severiani, Theodereti, Theo- 
pli.’ The Augsburg MSS passed during thie 


course of the 18th cent. inte the brary of Munich, 
and the same MS is catalogued as price, 412 in 
Tgnatius Hardt, Catalogus οὐ οι. manuserip- 
torum bibhotheen reque Bararice, iv. (Munich, 
1810) p. 269. Hardt notes that Leiser was in 
error in including the names of Athanasins and 
Carterius, and in omitting those of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and of Apollanatis. It will be noted 
that neither catalogue says anything of a ‘frequent’ 
mention of Dionysius, or fur that matter ΟἹ any 
other writer; and in fact the Catena is nothing 
more nor less than the second of those printed by 
Ciamer, Dionysius of Alexandria is there men- 
tioned onee only, and the quotation 18 one of 


* Carterius was the colleague of Diodore in the school of 
theology which Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsnestia at- 
tended as he is not known to have written any exeretical 
works, and ay, further, his name occurs in Reiscr’s list out of 
its alphabetical order, it is tempting to take Carter as a 
gelutive depending on ‘Modon,’ so that Diodorus Cartern 
would he parallel to Eusebius Pamphih 
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exactly nine words: τὸ δὲ Ila ᾿Ισραὴλ ἀντὶ τοῦ Οἱ 
πλειόνες κεῖται ()). 418; Ro 11%). The positive evi- 
dence is theretore reduced azam tu Jerome, and 
Jerome's words do net justify us in regarding 
Dionysius as a formal commentator on St. Paul. 

[Pierius].—- Another head of the eatechetical 
school of Alexandria, towaids the end of the 3rd 
cent., was Pierius. The evidence for connecting 
him with the study of St. Paul is again Jerome’s 
list of commentators on 1 Co 7,—with this dis- 
tinction, that Pierius’ words are actually cited (Jp. 
xlix. 33 Vallarsi, 1. 233): ‘Pietins, eum = sensum 
Apostoli ventilaret atque edisseret, et proposnisset 
illud exponere Volo autem omnes esse sicut meipsum 
[1 Co 77], adiecit ταῦτα λέγων ὁ [{αὐλὸς ἀντικρὺς ἀγα- 
μίαν κηρύσσει. As in the case of Dionysius, so in 
that of Pierius, there us no other evidence fot a 
Pauline commentary than this1eterenee im Jerome ; 
Jerome’s second list on 1 Co 15" omits his name 
also; and since we have independent grounds tor 
knowing (1) that Pierius commented at length on 
the opening of the Book of Hosea; (2) that the 
comment in question took the form of a homily 
or homilies at Kaster, 4c. during the Easter eve 
vigil ; (3) that in the first of his ‘ Paschal treatises’ 
(ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ τῶν εἰς τὸ πάσχα) he strongly asserted 
that St. Panl had had a wile, but separated fom 
her and dedicated her to God in the Chureh 
(Jerome, de Vir. 10.76; Philip of Sie, fragments ; 
Photius, cod. 119),—Harnack concludes, not with- 
out reason, that St. derome’s citation is taken 
from this same treatise on the opening of Hosea, 
av passage which would offer an obvious opportunity 
for relerence to l Co 7. 

[Eusebius of Caxsarea].— From Alexandria 
we pass to the second centre of the influence of 
Origen—the school and church of Palestiman 
Caesarean. Among the eartraordinarily diverse 
Wiitines of its bishop Eusebius (e. 270-310 AD.) 
were certainly Included commentaries, and those 
not exclusively on the Old ‘Testament. But onee 
more the evidence for ranking τὰ with the ex- 
positors of St Paul rests on the first of Jerome's 
{wo lists for the Ist Corinthian epistle, supported 
tlus time by a single quotation in Cramer's Catena 
(pp. 75, 477; 1 Cod*®) ‘Phat, somewhere m the 
mostatiay of the works of Musebius, Jerome should 
have found a discussion of 1 Co 7, and the catenist 
an explanation of ἃ single passage in anothes 
chapter, seems much more probable than that a 
commentary by so well-known a writer should 
have left no other trace behind, Tf eonjectare 
may be allowed, if would seem not unhkely that, 
as Vielius appears to have treated of 1 Co 7 an 
connexion with the Book of Hosea, and as Jerome 
mn the preface to his commentary on Hosea places 
in immediate juxtaposition with the homily of 
Prerius a discussion by Eusebius im the (lost) [δ] 
book of the Demonstratw Evangelina, the latter 
was also the occasion of Eusebius’ exposition of 
the marriage teaching ot St. Paul. 

6. Theodore of Heraclea (commentaries on all 
the Epistles ?)— 

The results in the case of Dionysius, Pierits, 
and Eusebius have been almost wholly negative 
Nothing more has been established than that 
somewhere or other in their writings they found 
occasion 10 expound one ΟΣ two passages fiom ‘the 
Apostle.” Of continuous coumentaiies or homilies, 
even on a single epistie, there is no real trace. 
But for Theodore, bishop of Heraclea-Permthus 
in Thrace (from before 341 G1) between 355 and 
358), the evidence is conclasise that, however little 
van be recovered of hus worl, he did publish 
commentaries on several, probally on all, ot St. 
Paul’s epistle.. πὲ ‘Theodore we fist come in 
contact with the great sehool of Antiochene inter- 
preters. He is said (o have been a pupil of the 
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fist founder of that school, Lucian the martyr ; 
and al) thit we hnow of hus methad shows that he 
worked on Antiochene rather than on Alexandrine 
lines, No interpreter of St. Paul in the first half 
of the 4th cent. could in his matter be wholly 
independent of Otigens; Ταῦ in his clear and 
literalist. style of comment Theodore was not the 
follower of Oriven so much as the predecessor of 
Chrysostom and Theodoret. 

Theodoe was perhaps the first’ commentator 
whose work was devoted mainly to the New Testa- 
ment. Jerome (de Ver. 1/1. 90) tells us that. under 
the emperor Constantius he published commen- 
tarnies on St. Matthew and St Jolm and on ‘the 
Apostle, distinguished by historic feching and by 
clearness and elegance of style. Theodoret (i 
ii. 3) speaks of his ‘remarkable learning’ and of 
Ins ‘interpretation of the Divine Gospels’ in im- 
mediate connexion with, and apparently as ac- 
counting for, his influence over the emperor. Yet, 
in spite of these testimonies to his nnportance, no 
single fragment of his work on St. Paul appears 
to have come down to us in the oiginal. Lis 
merits as nn expositor were unable to weigh down 
the balance avainst: das fanlts as a theologian. 
Though he belonged to the more moderate section 
of the party, he was undoubtedly an Arian; and 
the whole of the Arian hterature of the 4th cent. 
has perished, with such minute exceptions, that. it 
requires some eflort both of will and of imagina- 
tion to reconstruct the vast stores of learning in 
chronicle, history, and commentary, which shared 
the fate of more sQuctly dogmatic writings. 

The epistles on which we know for ce1tain from 
St. Jerome's references that Theodore commented 
are 1 Thessafomuans (/ip, exix. § 8: Vallarsi, i. 802), 
1 Corinthians (6 ἃ 2:1. 795), and Galatians (ray 
ad Comm: vii. 309). Kor the latter epistle the 
reference is general; with regard to 1 Th 41547 we 
fre tofd that Theodore’s view agreed with that of 
Thodore, which is given af Jength (see below under 
No 12); only in the thud case—on 1 Co 1551-6 
me we given an actual version of an exposition 
contamed ino Theodore’s ‘eommentarioh.” The 
dimanutive form implies (what the Catena frav- 
ments on the Gospels amply bear out) that Theo- 
dove’s comments wore ΟἹ and succinct. The 
patssage traustated as for the most. part a para- 
phrase, in elear and straightforward language, of 
the text, helped out by the parallel verses in] Th 4. 
Itis to be noted that. Theodore gives the Syrian 
leading, ‘onmes quidem) non dormuemus, omnes 
antem inmmtabimur,’? withont notice of any 
variant; from which it may perhaps be concluded 
that he was not interested In textual questions. 

7. Eusebius of Emesa (on the Galatians).— 

Born at Edessa, Ensebius studied in suecession at 
the chief centres of Christian Jearnime in the Kast 
—at Edessa, at Ciesaren, at Alexandria, and at, 
Antioch. But it was with Antioch, and with its 
successive Alian bishops, that lus connexion was 
specially close. Tt was from Antioch that he was 
sent to the hishopue of Eimesa or Hemesn in Sytia, 
which he occupied till his death; and 10 was at 
Antioch that he was buried. The years of Ins 
episcopate roughly coincided with Theodore’s: he 
did not. heeome bishop ti] after 389, and he died 
under Constantius, te. not Inter than 360. 9 Like 
Theodore, he was a leader of the Arian μαι ἐγ, and 
like him a trusted adviser of the Arian emperor, 
Like Theodore, again, whom he immediately fol- 
Jows in Jerome’s list of “illustrious men’ (de Var. 
1.1. 91), he wrote largely on the New Testament — 
‘ad Galatas libri decem, οὐ in Evangeha homilie 
breves sed plarimie’- with the same historeal 
method, and with similar elegance οἱ style.* 


* Jerome speaks of lus ‘eloquence’ aguin in contrasting him 
with Diodore of Tarsus (de Vir. Zé. 119). 
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Eusebius, however, was the more popular and 
rhetorical, and, uf we may judye fiom the ‘ten 
hooks’ which he devoted to one of St. Paul’s 
shorter epistles, the more diffuse writer of the 
two, 

Jerome names Eusebius again in the preface to 
lis commentary on Galatians (vii, 369), but no- 
where quotes from him by name, Cramer’s Catena 
on the Galatians—in other words, MS Paris coishin 
204— includes a few, for the most part very brief, 
citations: on Gal yi 2.4.11 oO. IR 20 “413. 4a-7. 12. 14. 20 
018, ‘Two points are noticeable about these frag- 
ents. Jn the furst place, the predicate ‘of Emesa’ 
1s found only on two occasions out of thirteen, 
though there does not seem any real reason to 
doubt that Cramer is right in attributing all 
Eusebius references to Eusebius of mesa. In the 
second plaice, nine quotations ont of the thirteen 
are intrudueed anonymously in the text with the 
pliase ἄλλος (ἕτερος) φησίν, the name Musebius 
bemg supplied in the margin: but again there is 
no eround for doubting the conectness of the 1n- 
fonmation. The annotator shows fi st-hand know- 
ledee of parfacnlar interpretations of Kusebims on 
pp. 31, 90; and the only question 1s whether some 
of the anonymous quotations which have noe mar- 
eimal aseuiption of authorship may not likewise 
belong to our Eusebius. 

hat the catenist should have so far relaxed the 
rieidity of Gaeck orthodoxy as to mike even this 
tentative and semeanonymons use ot an Arian 
commentator, Is pethaps another indication of his 
early date: see above, p TSS". 

8. Asterius the Aran (on the Romans). — 

The hterary activity of this celcbrated Arian 
plulosopher, theologian, and execete οὐ whom the 
Drctionary of ἡ γι Biography contains no 
mention- is placed by derame fife Tir if 90) 
within the Imits of the reren oi Constantius ; * 
but. his history goes bach τὸ the great persecution, 
and he was a personal disciple of Lacan's. A 
Cappadocian by birth, an Antiochene by Gaming, 
he was one of those to whom the Avian movement 
In ifs earliest staves owed most. No one did more 
than Asters the Jayman to give it its philo- 
sophical basis, its (heolosical terminology, and 
ils literary expression — in the field of exegesis 
Jerome records that lus labours included com- 
mentaties on the Epivtie to (he Romans and 
on the Gospels: Imt he tells us nothing about 
these books whieh would involve a. first-hand 
acquaintance wilh them; and what he docs say, 
namely, that they were assiduously studied in 
Arian circles, when taken in connexion with the 
complete absence of Gtations from them in_ the 
Catenw, perhaps sugeests that the Atian animus 
was more marked in his exeeests than in that 
of Theodore of Heracles and Eusebius of Emesa, 

(Athanasius, Basil of Casares, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssaj.—That. citations 
from the great Fathers of the 4th cent., whose 
writings served as the authoritative standard of 
Greck dogmatic theology, should be found seattered 
here and there throughout the Catenir, is only 
what we should expect. The references to Atha- 
nasius, indeed, in Cramer's four volumes on the 
Pauline epistles amount—excluding, here as else- 
where, the Hynstle to the Helnews- to no more 
than two. hose to Basil, outside the Roman 
epistle, are also only two: for the Roman epistle 
they are fairly numerous. The few quotations 


ἘΠ Asterins of Sey thopols, philosopher and commentator on 
the Psilns Glerome, Bpp ix 4, exu 20° Vallars, § 427, 747), 
were identical with our Asters the Arian, also a philosopher 
and cise a commentator on the Psalms (do rome, de Vir, 2d 94), 
we shod have aturther proof that Jerome placed him after 
Lnschins of Caosarea and Theodore of Heraclea. But, even if 
the identification were mor probable than it is, Jerome's 
chtonology 18 not infallible. 
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from Gregory Nazianzen occur also mainly, those 
from Gregory of Nyssa exclusively, in the Catena 
on the same epistle. It will be remembered that 
Cramer’s sources are for the Roman epistle a 
Bodleian Catena and a Munich Catena (see above, 
p. 487%): for each of the Corinthian epistles a 
separate Paris MS: for the other ten epistles a 
continuous Catena in a single Paris MS, coislin 
204, Of these, the second or Munich Cutena on 
the Romans (77-end) is responsible for all but 
nine of the whole number of quotations from 
these four Fathers on the Pauline epistles: and this 
fact alone is enough to create some presumption 
that none of them had written on any of the other 
epistles, since commentaries of such distinguished 
authorship could hardly have escaped the notice 
of # catenist ; and even a commentary on the 
Romans, had there been such a one, must have 
dayed its part in the Bodleian as well as in the 
dunich Catena. Fuither, many of the citations 
from these particular Fathers are introduced not 
only with nite name of their author, but of the 
book from which they are taken. ‘Thus for Atha- 
nasins: 1 Co 7 (Cramer, a Hpp. ad Cor. 478*= 
Benedictine edition, ii, 1272 ~Migne, Patr. Gr. 
27 ας 1403), τοῦ dylov ᾿Αθανασίου ἐν τῷ Ἱ]ερὶ τοῦ 
σεμνοῦ γάμου. Vor Basil: in the Munich Catena on 
Romans, ἐκ τῶν ᾿Ασκητικῶν (eight passages), ἐκ τῶν 
᾿Αντιρρητικων (three), ἐκ τοῦ "Ore οὔκ ἐστιν αἴτιος των 
κακῶν ὁ Ocds (two), ἐκ τοῦ Kis τὸν λβ΄, εἰς τὸν λγ΄, εἰς 
τὸν μδ΄, ψαλμόν (one each), ἐκ τοὺ HWepi εὐχαριστίας 
λόγου (one): on Col 1" ἐν τοῖς κατ᾽ Εὐνομίου λύγοις 
(two). For Gregory Naz.: Munich Catena on 
Romans, ἐκ τοῦ ‘Hrrnudvov (one), ἐκ τοῦ Hepi viov 
β΄ λόγου (one), ἐκ τῶν Περὶ φιλοπτωχίας (two): on 
Ὁ] 1 ἐν τῷ Περὶ υἱοῦ δευτέρῳ λόγῳ. on Eph 1? ἐν 
τῷ ἹἸ]ερὶ υἱοῦ λόγῳ, For Gregory Nyssen: Mameh 
Catenn on Romans, ἐκ τοῦ κατὰ ὐνομίου β΄ dédyor, 
ἐν τῷ τέλει τοῦ κατὰ ἀὐνομίου ἑβδόμου λόγου. Such 
passives as still remain unaccounted for show 
themselves on exanunation to be derived trom 
sources still extant: thus the rest of the Basil 
quotations in the Munich Catena on Romans can 
mostly be traced to the advcrsus Eunomiton and 
the apparently spurious “με de Spaitu saneto, 
Of Catene other than Cramer's, Karo and Ltet-- 
mann’s isis (see pp. 488-489, above, a and g) show 
an occasional use, but no more, of the great dog- 
matic writers | Thus Oecumenins gives one quota- 
tion from Athenasius, three from Basil (one οἱ 
them ἐκ τῆς Hpos Σωζοπολίτας érisrodys), one from 
Gregory Naziunzen εἰς τὸν β΄ epi υἱοῦ λόγον, two 
frum Gregory Nyssen. The Vienna Catena on 
Riomans has none from Athanasius, but four from 
each of the Gregorys, and nearly 20 fiom Basi, 
the sourees being generally given in the case ΟἹ 
Basil and Gregory Nyssen. ‘Thus fot Basil: ᾿Ασκη- 
τικῶν (five passages), Eéanudpau, Mis τὸν dy ψαλμόν, Hes 
τὸ Πάτερ ἡμῶν, Ilept φθόνον, Ὅτι οὔκ ἐστιν αἴτιος κακῶν 
ὁ Θεός, ἐν τῷ Πρὸς ᾿Αμφιλόχιον κέ, Kis τὸ μαρτύριον 
᾿Ιουλίττας, ἐν λακιζ (ἢ) Oued. (all one each) ; for Grieg 
Nyss. Els τὸ Πάτερ ἡμῶν β΄ ὁμιλίας and πρὸς [Πὐνόμιον 
ro. Sonie of these references ace probably identical 
with references noted above from Ciamer: im any 
case the veneral result is the same. ‘There 1s no 
reason whatever to suppose that any of these 
Fathers wrote a commentary on any part of St. 
Paul.t 

9. Didymus of Alexandria (commentaries on 
1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians).— 

By far the most striking figure among the 
heads of the catechetical school of Alexandria 
in the 4th cent. is the bhmnd presbyter Didymns, 
_* Cramer gives only the introductory words ; the Benedictines 
give ἃ pussage of some ten tines. 


tA tract by Gregory of Nyssa on 1 Co 1628 ‘Then shall the 
Son also himself. . .,’ 18 printed in vol. 1. pp. 838-853 of the 
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Born about the end of the first decade of the 
century, he became head of the school under 
Athanasius, was still living when Jerome wrote 
his catalogue of ‘illustrious men’ in 392, and onl 

died, according to the Lausiae History of Pal- 
ladins, about the year 899. In spite of total loss 
of sight in early childhood, he mastered all the 
secular and sacred science of the time, and poured 
out the wealth of his knowledge, ‘night and day,’ 
for the benefit of visitors and cor:espondents, 
among whom were numbered Antony, Jerome 
and Rufinus, Palladius and Isidore. His special 
strength lay in the exegesis of Holy Scripture. 
It was with the object of learning his views on 
rvoints of doubt ranging over the whole Bible that 
jeranie visited him in 86. Palludius tells us that 
he dictated explanations of the whole of Seripture. 
Jerome, de Vir. Ill, 109, after enumerating some 
ten works, nearly all of them exevetical, adds that. 
there were countless others, ‘quiv digerere proprii 
indicis est’; and, in fact, besides the commentaries 
there mentioned on St. Matthew and St. Jolin, we 
know from Cassiodorus that he wrote on the 
Catholic epistles, and from Jerome himself that 
he commented on the Ist Corinthian, Galatian, 
and Ephesian epistles (pp. xlix. 3, exix. 2 [Val- 
larsi, 1. 288, 794], Praf. ad Comm. in Gal. Γι. 
vii. 369], Praf. ad Comm. in Ieph. (ib. vii. 543). 
The volumes of Cramer’s Catena on the Pauline 
epistles contain only a single citation from 
Didymus, on Ro 7*. But Mai in his Nova 
Patrum Bibliothera, iv. (1847) part 3, 115-146, 
published from a Vatican Catena * more than fifty 
exeerpts upon 2 Corinthians: many of these are 
of considerable length, and at several places they 
form so continuous an exposition that there can 
be no doubt. whatever they were taken from 
au commentary.{| Thus the question naturally 
arises whether the commentaries on these fom 
epistles were independent of one another, like 
Origen’s, ΟἹ were parts of a complete and homo- 
geneous Pauline commentary. It is not in itself 
decisive that Jerome speaks of the commentarioli 
of Didymus on the Ephesian epistle,t while he 
includes him among those who had interpreted 
atissime’? the First Epistle to Corinth. Yet 
neither the long explanation which Jerome trans- 
lates from Didymus on 1 Co 15%!) (dij. exix. ὃ 

1 795 D-798 A), nor yet the Mai fragments on 
2 Conmnthians, seem quite to suit the diminutive 
apphed to the commentary on Ephesians. And 
since Didymus was in almost all respects a close 
follower of Origen, —with regard to lis exevesis 
Jerome mentions this expressly in introducing the 
fragment on 1 Cor., ‘non pedibus sed verbis in 
Ongems tiunsiens sententiain,’—the evidence as 
a whole appears to be best satisfied if we suppose 
that he also imitated Origen in taeating the dif- 
ferent epistles separately and not always on a 
uniform senate. In that case there will be no 
reason left. for postulating lost’ commentaries by 
this anthor on the remaunming nine epitfes LHe 
nuty exstly have written on more than the four of 
which we have definite information, but itis not 
necessary to suppose that he wrote on all; and 
which of the others, if any, he expounded besides 
land 2 Cor, Gal., and Eph., we shall be able to 
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* Cardinal Mar gave no sort of indication of the number of 
the MS: but (a) he noted the toho on which eieh Didvmus 
citation i found—the first is on fol O10, the last on fol dil; 
(4) he mentioned that he had aleady punted some Cyril of 
Aleaandiia froin the same ΜΝ It1s,1n fuct, the already often 
cited MS, Vat. gr. 762. 

f The verses ab which tho diffrent: ¢xcerpts begm are as 
follows: 2 Co 1 2> 6 7 11 le 16 15 2 ον 10 12. 15.172]. 4 717 
44.5 7869) 265) α 1.14 16:17 31 gb 7 10 1472 6 12 18 8518 2 92 
10) 8.7111 7 15.1.. 28792 7 19481), 

t In the case of the Galatian epstle the MSS of Jerome(Pref. 


Paris 1615 edition. Its genuineness has been contested, per- | ad Comm. im Gal \allarsi, v1 369) appear to vary between 
haps without reagon. ! *commentarii’ and ‘ commentarioh.’ 
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say only if further and fuller knowledge comes to 
our assistance. * 

10. Apollinaris (or Apollinarius)+ the younger 
of Laodicea (commentaries on al) the Epistles ?).— 

The problem in the case of Apollinaris is not 
unlike that for Didymus, but the balance of evi- 
dence inclines perhaps the other way. [0 is certain 
that he commented on five of the Pauline epistles, 
and it seems likely that he commented on all. St. 
Jerome mentions hin among those who interpreted 
‘latissime’ the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
wnong the authors of ‘commentarit’ ΟἹ ‘conmmen- 
tarioli’ on the Galatian and Ephesin epistles. 
On 1 Co 1551 he notes that: Apollinaiis’ exposition 
agreed in substance though not in language with 
that of Theodore of Heraclea, and on 1 Th 415 that. 
Theodore, Apollinaris, and Diodore all adopted the 
same imterpretation (WVallarsi, i 283, 705, 8025 vi. 
$69,513). Thus on every epistle where Jerome has 
occasion to refer to older commentators, he in- 
eludes Apolluatis among them; while in the de 
Virws Illustribus, 104, he speaks of him as ‘in 
sanctas scripturasinnumeralniliaseribensvolumina ἡ 
The Catena enable us to add yet another epistle ; 
for Cramer’s Bodleian Catena on the Romans con- 
tains 36 citations fiom Apollinaris, of which 21 
helong to the tust two chapters, and are therefore 
sufficiently numerous to umply a continuous ex- 
position. [t would not then appenr to be rash to 
suppose that Apollinars, like the writers of the 
bchoul of Antioch with which he stood geographi- 
cally in such close contact, commented on the 
Whole of St. Paul, That the Catene for most. of 
the Epistles do not quote from him is sufficiently 
accounted for by Ins equivocal reputation as a 
theolowian, Apolliniuianism was the special bcte 
noere of the Sth cent. Antiochenes, and Apollinaius 
was so farin a worse position than either Origen 
or ‘Theodore of Mopsuestia, as he may be said to 
have died ont of communion with the Chureh, 
though appuently still in possession of his bishop- 
ie. That Jerome on the other hand, in spite of 
his heresy, used him extensively and spoke οἱ 
him with respect,— he calls him not hing worse than 
‘the Liodicene who lately left the Chureh,’—1s 
due partly to his admiration for a man who had 
heen a powerful champion of Catholic Christiamty 
against Auianism and paganism, partly also to 


the loyalty he always retained (and [0 15. one of 
the most pleasing features of Jerome’s character) 


for his old teachers.) OF the residaunt of Jerome's 
commentary on the Ephesians, after the Origen 
matter has been subtracted, much certainly came 
from Apollimaris. In the cases which he discusses 
in detail (ef p. 495°, above), wherever he had given 
three Interpretations, the first. was his own, the 
second that, of Origen, the thud that of Apollmaris 
And thongh the amount which can at the present 
stage of our knowledge be detmitely recovered out 
of St. Jerome's writings tor Apollinaris os small,§ 
yet Jerome's evidence 1s singulatly clear in respect 
to his general character and relationships as an 
prcgete, On the Ephesians A pollinans habitually 
differed, according to Jerome's express statement 


* It is worth noting that Didyrnaus 1s not inclider 
commentators on 1 Thess domans whom Jerome 
in fap, ον, 8-10, 

t According to Zahn, Forschungen, vo vO, the corres t form 
is Apolinans in Latin, ‘Avauve pes in Grech Βα Jerome 
seems most often to write Apolhnartus 

t Jerome, Bp Ixxuv. 8 (ab 400). ‘Apollinarium Laodicenim 
Antiochte frequenter audivi et colurs et cum me an same [15 
scriptuns erudiret, pumquam wjius contentiosun [-aper sensu] 
dogma suscept ’ 

§ Tuo pasgazes, however, can be identifica by the help of 
Jerome, e. uta, i, 24, 25: (a) Sin tertia lexpositaane J guid 
Apollinarius pimpleiter explanaret’ ~ Comm in Liph. it, τὶ 
(Vallarsi, vii. S70!) 577A), ‘alins vero... dici potest’: ()) 
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‘in tertia quid Apollinarius contra hus [se. Orivenis} vadeny 
dozmatn sentiret’ = Comm tn Eph. ua 1 (vin, 507 BY, "μι οὐ | 
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(p. 490", above), trom Origen on the one side, as on 
the other from Didymus; while in his exposition 
of the two passages from the Corinthian and 
Thessalonian cpistles, discussed by Jerome in Ep, 
cxix., he agreed with Theodore of Heraclea against 
Origen and Didymus in the one case, in the other 
with Diodore and with Theodore again against 
Origen, His exegetical position was therefore 
influenced more by his geographical connexion 
With the city of Antioch than by his opposition 
to the teaching of its school in the sphere of 
theology. Among Antiochene expositors there is 
no one whose loss, if we may judge by the frag- 
ments that remain, we have more reason to de- 
plore, The Catena quotations on St. Matthew's 
(rospel are often very striking, and betray a sin- 
eulaaly original and independent mind. Ot the few 
on St. Paul, that on Ro 1} in Cramer may serve as 
an example: κεχωρισμένος καὶ AbWPICMENOE εἰς τὸν 
εὐαγγελισμόν, ὡς ὁ νόμος ἀφόρισμα καὶ ἀφαίρεμα λέγει τὸ 
χωριζόμενον τῶν θυμάτων θεῷ καὶ ἱεμεῦσιν. 

11. Eunomius the Anomman (commentary on 
Romans) - -- 

Eunomnius, disciple of Aetius, and his suecessor in 
the leadership of the Anomoran or extreme Arian 
party, was believed by Jerome, when he was 
writing his ‘Catalogne of Hinstaious Men? in 39z, 
to be still alive (ch. 120), but is last) heard of in 
history some years before that date. A prolife 
writer on theological questions, he drew forth 
muswers from the principal theolocinns of his day 
--Apollmaris, Didymus, Basil of (ον θα, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa. THis con- 
tribution to exegesia was a commentary in seven 
tomes on the Eyistle to the Romans, known to us 
only through the criticism of Socrates (d/7¢ iv. 7), 
who speaks of him as ‘ignorant of the Joly Serip- 
tures, and unable to understand them, but copious 
in Janguage and given fo tautology’: his commen- 
tary on the Romans was an ilastration of Jus 
defects as a writer and thinker, for, verbose as it 
was, Hh never really grasped the meaning (σκύπος) 
of the epistle: many words and few ideas would 
be found in all his writings alike. No fragments 
ΟἹ the commentary are extant, and it is possible 
to conjecture ms method of exegesis only from 
the geographical and historieal conditions of the 
writer's career. Eunomius was by bith a Cappa- 
docian ; was edneated at Constantinople and, under 
Actius, at Alexandria; accompanied his master to 
Antioch in 358; and was intruded bishop of Cyzieus 
in 360. Although he did not Jonge retain the 
bishopric, he appears to have lived, with intervals 
of exile, in or near Constantinople for some twenty 
years, till he was finally banished to his native 
Cappadocia about 383. All the probabilities point 
to dius exegesis heing αὐ ποῦ Antiochene than 
Alexandiine; bat a more direct. influence than 
that of the Antiochene school in) general will, 
no doubt, have been the commentary of his Arian 
predecessor Asterius on the same epistle [No. 8, 
ibove, p. 498"). 

12. Diccore of Tarsus (commentaries on all the 
Kpistles ?),— 

If Eunomins ean be spoken of only loosely as an 
Antiochene exegete, there is no doubt that in 
Diodore we have a representative of the Antiochene 
school in its strictest sense; and indeed, both for 
hisown writings, and as the teacher of its two most 
Ulustrious members, Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Moypsuestia, he may rightly be called its second 
and greater founder. Diodore was born at Antioch, 
perhaps εὗρ 325-330, and, with the exception of 
@ time spent in study at the university of Athens, 
lived wholly at Antioch until his elevation to the 
bishopric of ‘Tarsus in A.p. 379. For twenty-five 
or thirty years before that date, as layman, as 
monk, and finally as priest and licad of the theo- 
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logical school, Diodore was standard-hearer of the 
Catholic cause in the capital ot the Kast; and, 
important as was the see of Tarsus, Jerome (de 
Vir. IMust. 119) is no doubt right in saying that 
his greatest fame was as a mere presbyter of 
Antioch. When Jerome wrote, he was apparently 
still living ; but he must have diced soon after, for 
a new bishop signs for Tarsus at a Couneil in 
301. If Jerome tells us that Diodore was an 
imitator of Musebius of Emesa, and that, though 
he followed his ideas, he could not rival his elo- 
quence owing to his ignorance of secular literature 
we mnust remember that Jerome would be bitterly, 
if naturally, prejudiced against him as the real 
author of the consecration of Flavian to the Antio- 
chene episcopate after the death of Meletius in 
381. The West refused communion to the party 
of Flavian; and Jerome, for all his profound in- 
terest in Greck Chistian learning, was a thorough- 
gong Western in matters of party controversy. 
Of the ‘many’ books of Diodore, not enough has 
perhaps survived to test the soundness of the 
criticism ;* but whatever amount of truth it may 
have had, we cannot but regret the almost total 
loss of the exegetical writings of one who holds 
so important a place in the history and develop- 
ment of Christian caxegesis. Photius (cod. 225) 
appeus to have known him only through his book 
‘on Fate’; and though he praises the clearness of 
Thodore’s language, he seems to imply that the 
book did not show any corresponding clearness of 
thought. From Socrates (///¢ vic 3, followed by 
Sozomen, 4/2 viii. 2) we learn that Diodore’s fame 
was that of an exevete, and an exegete of the 
literalist school: “he wrote muny books, attending 
to the letter only of the Divine Seriptures, declin- 
ine to find recondite seuses In them?’ (τὰς θεωρίας 
αὐτῶν ἐκτρεπόμενος). 

According ἰὼ Leontius of Byzantium, Diodore 
commented on the whole of Sc1iptme. [ἢ the list 
given by Suidas, and derived by him apparently 
trom the ᾿Εκκαλησιαστικὴ Ἴστορία of ‘Theodorus Lector, 
commentaries on many books of the Old Testament 
me mentioned by name, and, of the New, ‘On the 
Four Gospels,’ ‘On the Acts of the Apostles,’ 
‘On the Ipistle of John the Evangelist’; besides 
a treatise on the principles of exegesis, ‘What is 
the diflerence between θεωρία and ἀλληγορία {᾿ It 
is curious that, while there is no notice of any 
commentary on the Pauline epistles in this list 
of Suidas, Jerome mentions such commentaries 
specifically, ‘extant eius in Apostoliim conmen- 
tarii’; indeed, as he mentions no other work of 
Diodore’s by name, but disnusses the rest under 
the general description Set muita alia,’ it may 
fairly be inferred that he attached particular m- 
portance to them. Whether these ‘commentaries 
on the Apostle’ extended to all the Pauline epistles 
is not certain, though Jerome's language and the 
analogy of other Antiochene comtmentaties per- 
haps sugyest it. Jerome huusell (4. exix , A.D. 
406; see pp. 484, 485 above) ncludes Diodore among 
the commentators on 1 Corinthians, and quotes im 
full his exposition of 1'Th 410 τ|1 5 that he omits to 
name him in the prefaces to his commentaries on 
Galatians and Ephesians (before 392 A.D.) may only 
mean that Diodore’s commentaries had not at that 
time come into his hands. Of Cramer's Catenw 
only those on the Roman epistle cite him— the 
Bodleian Catena on the earliaa hali of the epistle 
32 times, the Munich Catena on the Iater half 
only thrice (10° 11%), Even in the Bodleian 
Catena the comments are not scattered even! 
over the eight chapters, but begin only at 5", 


* Harnack’s attribution to Diodore of a group of four treatises 
that pass under the name of Justin Martyr (‘Diodor von 
Tarsus’ in Zexrte und Untersuchungen, ΝΟ Ε΄. vi. 4, 1901) has 
not yet secured general assent, 
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being fairly constant from that point as far 
as 8"; the references are δδ' 10,18, 0. gi. δ. 13,19. 5 
Jl δ. 1. 9ὲ 1S. 14. 15. 1K, I, 2H. 41. 8. ὃ. 9. 15. 16, 19. 3] ΚΑ 
reference to previous expositors should be noted 
(Cramer, 48. 22), ἔνιοι μὲν οὖν, .. gidnoay. 

The exegesis of Diodore is concise, clear, in- 
telligent; but an Antiochene eapositor — and 
Diodore’s theology in respect of the doctrine of 

race does not εὐ λον to be substantially diflerent 
rom his pupil Theodore’s | —was pethaps haidly 
ualified to sound in these particular chapters the 
ull depth of the Apostle’s thought. With one 
exception the catenist’s citations trom Diodore are 
short, but ἃ passaye of six pages (108. 4-114. 12), 
which ranges over the whole of Ro 7-82, follows on 
the name of Diodore; and there seems no valid 
reason for denying it to him. Jt would, therefore, 
torm the natural starting-point for further investa- 
gation into the exegetical principles and methods 
in which Chrysostom and Theodore were tamed, 
and from which, in opposite ducctions, they de- 
veloped. 

43. Chrysostom (commentary on the Galatians; 
homilies on the rest of the Epistles).— 

John, surnamed Chrysostum,—born at Antioch 
about 947, ord:uned priest there in 386, conseerated 
bishop of Constantmople early in 398, driven into 
final exaule in 404,--is the carliest ot the Greek 
fathers whose exposition of all the Pauline epistles 
has come down tous. With the single exception 
of the Galatians, which is represented by a con- 
tinuous commentary (and even this was perhiups 
prepared for oral delivery, see below on that 
epistle, p. 503"), the method of treatment is, in 
every case, by a series of homilies actually preached 
in church. The benefit of his hearers, says the 
patriarch Vhotius at the close of an interesting 
criticism of the most Ulustiious of his predecessors 
(codd. 172 174), was the one great object of Chry 
sostom, im comparison with wiach all clse was 
neglected; and he accounts in this way for the 
absence in the Homilees of any attempt to penctrate 
mto the ‘deeper’ sense (τὰ βαθύτερα, ἢ βαθυτέρα 
θεωρία). And while it is certainly true that Chry- 
sostom was In full agreement (fuller than Photius 
would perhaps fave fiked to admit) with the exe- 
getical principles of Diodore, his master, and Theo- 
dore, his triend,— wilness, for instance, his general 
introduction on the chionology of the Epistles, 
winach he defends on the pround that συντελεῖ 
ἡμὶν πρὸς τὰ ζητούμινα οὐ μικρὸν ὁ τῶν ἐπιστολῶν 
χρόνος (Hom, μὲ ep. dion, ed. Field, p. 4),—1t is 
also (ruc that the watm moval interest and direet 
purpose of edification animating the /lemelies 
raises him above the arid intellectuslsm which 
was the danger of the literalist school of Antioch. 
To cach homily is appended, at the end of the 
exposition proper, an ‘ethical’ application of the 
lessons to be learnt from the passage expounded ; 
and this is sometimes given the separate heading 
ἠθικόν in the MSS. Of the homiletie expositors of 
‘the Apostle,’ St. Chrysostom ranks as indubitably 
the greatest, and subsequent commentators and 
compilers bear testimony to his popularity a3 an 
exegete by the extensive use they make of his 
work ; indeed his Mumedies, shorn of the ‘ethical’ 
or directly hortatory passages, form the eround- 
work of most of the extant Catenw on the Kpistles. 

In what manner and by what methods the 
Homilies of Chrysostom were preserved for pos- 
terity there is [little direct evidence to show. 
Writing at Constantinople a generation after his 
death, the historian Suciates excuses himself from 

*The comments on 84 93 asmibed to Modore in Cramer, 
pp 142, 162, are said Lo belong to Theodore (see Swete, Theodore 
of Moupsuestia, » lxxinn ) 

teg. on Ro 516: ‘the sin of Adam was one, but... con- 
demned τοὺς πολλούς, hecause (hey imitated Adam,’ reading 
μιμήσασθαι for psonoarlos (Cramer, 40, 33). 


ae 
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entering into detail on the characteristics of the 
Homilies, or from attempting to explain their 
populaiity, by the remark that any one who wished 
to gain an idea of their brillianve and attractive- 
ness had only to turn to their published form 
He appears to distinguish between two classes of 
ΠΟ ΝΠ ον “those that were published by Chrysostom 
himself, and those that were simply taken down, 
ashe preached, by shorthand writers (οἵ τε ἐκδοθέντες 
map αὐτοῦ λόγοι καὶ οἱ λέγοντος αὐτου ὑπὸ τῶν ὀξνγρά- 
guv ἐκληφθέντες, 1112 vi. 4). The distinction thus 
made is borne out by such evidence, both external 
and internal, as we possess. On the one hand, the 
fimished character οἱ the homilies, for mstance, on 
Romans seems certainly to imply that the preacher 
had himself prepared them for publication ; and 
with this corresponds the fact that references 
(intended to excuse the preacher from dwelling on 
topics which he had aheady elaborated elsewhere) 
are more than once made to previous discourses us 
still accessible in book shape, ὁ g. te the homilies 
on St. John and to the homilies on the change 
of name from Saul to Paul (d/om. vit. en 1 Cor., 
Comm.in Galo: both passages are quoted in full 
below, pp. 602", 503). On the other hand, the 
Jess polished style of some other series of Chiry- 
sostom’s bonnes, such as those on Philemon, lies 
suveested that in them we have only the report at 
second hand of unprepared addresses ; while those 
on Hebrews are hnown to have been first published 
after las death fiom notes taken by the presbylea 
Constantine, 

The manusenipts (and Soerates, as cited in the 
Previous paraeraph) give to the /fomilies the title 
λόγοι ; and this must be taken as their correct name, 
at least in the tonmin which they were prepared 
for publication Photius, however, while adnut- 
tine that he found them he is speaking particu. 
larly of the homilies on Genesis—arenlating under 
that title, urges that, as they consist throughout οἱ 
direct addressex to an audience, they are really 
not λόγοι but ὁμιλίαι (cod. 172: ws παρόντας ὑρῶν τοὺς 
ἀκροατάς, οὕτω πρὸς αὐτοὺς ἀποτείνεται καὶ ἐρωτᾷ Kal 
ἀποκρίνεται καὶ ὑπισχνεῖται). 

Photius also bears witness to the high place 
among all the writings of St. Chrysostom which is 
due to the homuhes on the Pauline epistles, taken 
as a whole, and at the sume time draws # distinc- 
tion, Which develops rathe: than contradicts that 
sugeested hy Socrates, between diflerent senes 
ainong them πανταχοῦ yap τοῖς λόγοις αὐτοῦ τὸ 
καθαρὸν καὶ λαμπρὸν καὶ εἰὐκρινὲς μετὰ τοῦ ἡδέος 
τεχνουργῶν, τούτοις Te ἐνταῦθα fac. in his interpreta- 
tions of ‘the Apostle’ and of ‘the Psalter’) addcra 
διαπρέπει καὶ τῇ τῶν παραδειγμάτων εὐπορίᾳ καὶ τῇ 
τῶν ἐνθυμημάτων ἀφθονίᾳ καὶ (εἴ που δέοι) καὶ δεινό- 
τητι" καὶ ἁπλῶς ἔν τε λίζει καὶ συνθήκῃ καὶ μεθόδῳ καὶ 
νοήμασι καὶ τῇ ἄλλῃ [ι.ἐς ὅλῃ} καταοκευῇ ἄριστα racic 
τὰς συγγραφὰς ὑπεστήσατο. ἀλλὰ τὰς μὲν εἰς τὸν 
᾿Απστολον ἐστι» ἐΣ αὑτῶν ἐκείνων ἐπιγνῶναι, ποίαι 
τε αὐτῶν ἐν ᾽λντιοχείᾳ ὀιατρίβοντι ἐξεπονήθησαν, at καὶ 
μᾶλλον διμαρίβωνται, καὶ ποίαι ἀρχιερατεύοντι ἐποιή- 
θησαν. .. εἴ τις τὴν δύναμιν καὶ τὴν ἄλλην ἀρετὴν 
τοῦ λόγου θαυμάζων, σχολάζοντα αὐτὸν μᾶλλον ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
πράγμασι κοινοῖς ἐνστρεφύμενον ταύτας φαίη ἐξεργώ- 
σασθαι. 

In proceeding, therefore, to say something sepa- 
rately with regaid to each set οἱ hones on the 
Pauline epistles, we shall rely not only on in- 
dications of place and time, but, where such 
precise data fail us, on the more general charac- 
teristics of careful preparation and literary tintsh,* 
But if evidence οἱ this sort on the whole su,- 


* Savile, Tillemont, Montfaucon, have all dealt with thie sub- 
ject 5 but the most complete and convement discussion will be 
found in Field’s Preface to his edition of St. Chrysostom on the 
Hebrews, pp. xi-avi. For an account of the editions of At. 


Chrysostom's Homilwe, see below, pp. 505*-5074. 
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ΕἸ Antioch, we shall, on the other hand, not 
| 
| 
| 


too hastily conclude that an authoritative and 
apparently episcopal tone neces points to 
Constantinople ; for Tillemont has collected refer- 
ences to such language in homilies indubitably 
Antiochene, and supposes that Flavian, on ΟἹ- 
daining Chrysostom priest, entuusted hin with a 
large share of his own episcopal authority (A/é- 
| moues, VOL. xi. ‘Saint Jean Chrysostome,’ article 
| xia ). 
Ια) Romans.—33 homilies; in the earlier edi- 
| Lions arranged its 32, the first homily being treated 
| separately as the ‘argument’ (50. similarly for the 
In this series Chrysostom perhapy 
aun 


Philippians). 
reaches the zenith of his achievements as 
expositor: in them moie than anywhere else 
throughout his writings—such is the judgment of 
Isidore of Pelusium, himself no mean critic-- 
‘did John, the wisest of men, pour out the full 
treasures of his wisdom’; and he pays bim = the 
lughest compliment in the power of any cnitic 
when he goes on to assert that ‘if the divine 
Paul had received the gift of Attic Iangnuage so 
a» to be his own expositor, his exposition would 
have coincided with that of Chrysostom, οὕτω και 
ἐνθυμήμασι καὶ κάλλει καὶ κυριολεξίᾳ κεκόσμηται ἡ 
ἐρμηνεία (ad Lsidorum deaconum, Epp. lib. v. 32). 
lf, then, the rule of Photius holds good, these 
| homilies must belong to the Antiochene period ; 
(and in favour of this view umy be quoted a pas- 
| save in Mom, ix. [vui.) p 508 1B," οἷδα ὅτι ὑπὸ τὸν 
| σηκόν ἐσμεν τὸν αὐτὸν καὶ τον ποιμένα, and possibly 
Γαποίποι in J/om. ἈΝ Χ αν LANA 7}. 748, μετὰ τοσοῦτον 
| χρόνον εἰσιόντες ἔνθα ἔμεινε auras, ἐνύα ἐδέθη, ἕἔνϑα 
; ovvendtiae καὶ διελέχθη, πτερουμεθα καὶ πρὸς τὴν 
| μνήμην ἐκείνην ἀπὸ τῶν τύπων παραπεμπόμεθα, Tille- 
, mont, indeed, reserves judgment ὁπ the ground 
| that in the phrases used at the end of Jum. xxx. 
| [xaix.) the preacher ranks hunseli among ποιμένες 
wnd ἄρχοντες ; but these words hardly appear to go 
beyond others which Tillemont himself, us above 
mentioned, had noted as belonging to Antioch, 
A series of comments on Ro διά} taken from 
ITom. xi. [x.} are eiled, together with other pas- 
sages from St. Chiysostom, by Augustine (contra 
Julimum, Lo vic 27), m order to rebut the force 
of Julian's appeal to Chrysostom’s authority m the 
Pelagian controversy. Yet how far Chrysostom 
was in reality removed trom the standpoint of 
| Augustine may be illustrated by his explanation 
of Ro 8 (τοῖς κατὰ πρόθεσιν κλητουῖς oto), where, 
in order to emphasize man’s contubutory share in 
| his own salvation, he erroneously interprets the 
| πρόθεσις as man’s and not God’s (οὐχ ἡ κλῆσις μόνον 
ἀλλὰ ἡ πρόθεσις τῶν καλουμένων τὴν σωτηρίαν εἰργά- 
| σατο, p. 695 B; quoted by Rh. Sumon, List. Crit. des 
, Commentateurs du NT, p. Vid). 

(u.) 1 Corinthians.—44 homilies; also ranked 
among Chrysostom’s best work. The evidence 
of place is here unusually nnportant, since it covers 
not only these homilies but others as well. In 
ITom, xai, p. 188 EK, Chiry sostem urges that niggard- 
liness in almsgiving was especially inéxcusable at 
Antioch (xat ταῦτα ἐν ᾿Αντιοχείᾳ, ἐν ἧ πρῶτον ἐχρημά- 
τισαν Χριστιανοί. .. ἐν ἢ πολὺς ὁ τῆς ἐλεημοσύνης 
τὸ παλαιὸν ἐκόμα καρπόφ) ; in Mom. xxvii. p. 242 C 

1 he cites Mt 187 and says he has already explained 
the passage at length, when dealing with the 
Gospel (ταῦτα μὲν εὐρύτερον ἐν αὐτῷ γενόμενοι τῷ χωρίῳ 
διελέχθημεν) ; and similarly in L/om. vii. p. 53 A he 

| refers to his exposition of the Gospels for fuller 
treatment of Ju 738 819 (ἀλλὰ τίς ὁ τρόπος τῆς ἀνα- 
γνώσεως ταύτης καὶ τίς ἐκείνης, ἐν τοῖς εὐαγγελίοις ἤδη 
εἰρηται; καὶ ὥστε μὴ συνεχῶς τὸ αὐτὸ στρέφειν, ἐκεῖ 
| 


ταρμαπέμπομεν τοὺς ἐντυγχάνοντας). ‘The homilies on 


* References to the Homilws are given in the paging of the 
Benedictine edition, because this numeration 15 also to be found 
in the outer margins of Field's pages 
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1 Corinthians were therefore delivered at Antioch, 
but probably towards the end of St. Chrysostum’s 
residence there. 

(111,) 2 Corinthians. —26 homiles. <A reference 
to Constantinople appears in Hom. xxvi. p. G25C: 
before the fails of the tentmaker and the tisher- 
man at Rome the very emperor humbles himself 
to ask their intercession ; and sv, too, αὖ Cou- 
stantinople, Constantius conceived he could pay 
his father no higher honour than to bury lam ‘in 
the antechamber of the fisherniun —that is, at the 
porch of the chuich which contained relics of the 
Apostles. Savile, although he rated the style of 
these homilies above the average, yet thought 
himself forced by this passaze to place them at 
Constantinople ; but ‘Temont, Montfaucon, and 
Field rightly deduce from 1t just the opposite con- 
clusion. Two citations from these homihes were 
made in the Second Counci) of Nicwa (A.D. 787), 
the sixth session of which constsied of the reading 
of an claborate refutation of the ‘deeree’ of the 
Iconoclastie Conneil of 754. The latter had ap- 
vealed to St. Pauls words in 2 Co 5? ‘by faith, not 

ysicht,’ and 5 feven though we have known 
Christ alter the Wesh, yet know we him so 
no more’; and in answer to that appeal exposi- 
tions of these texts are viven from Cyril of Ales- 
andria (see below, p. 615+) and fiom Chliysostom. 


᾿Ιωάννης ὁ ὑπὲρ χριισίον καὶ λίθον τίμιαν διδασκαλίαν 


κεκτημένος is quoted for both verses,—Mansi, xii. 
288, 289 [Labbe-Coleti, vii. L122, 1123)J= Wom. x1. 
p. 514 C, Hom. x. po 508 Cy~and the quotations 
are of sufficient length (uwenty-five and six lines 
respectively in Field’s teat) to be of some value 
for testing the character of the MS tradition. * 
(iv.) Gulatians. — A contimuous commentary 
without brenk of any soit, for the ehapters mito 
which it is divided by the earlier editers are ain 
no way represented in the MSS. This continuity 
nevessarily carries with at the absence of the 
‘ethical’ sections which m the other epistles form 
the close of each homily; but, curiously enough, 
the use of the second person, which would seem to 
be as alien to a commentary as it is characteristic 
of a homily, occasionally recars, ἐν. in the passage 
673 E quoted just below, or in the comment on 
Gal 24, p. G88  : μηῦς αὐτὴ ὑμᾶς Copufeirw ἡ λέξις. 
Kither, then, the commentary was composed for 
ultimately homiletic purposes, or it may be that 
the direet speech of Chrysostom the preaches 
flowed naturally fiom the pen of Chrysostom the 
writer, Perhaps beeanse of this uniqueness as a 
commentary amoug so many homilies, critics have 
differed much in thei estimate of the hterary 
value of this work ; Savile and Tilemont rank it 
high enough to be allotted to Autioch, and the 
latter adds that the ‘book’ on the change of nume 
trom Saul to Paul, referred to gn this commentary 
( 673 7) 1}, consists of Lomiles thet were cei- 
tainly preached at Antiodh (cd. ποι, in. 95-140), 


* Comparison of the two texts reveals the f lowing variants: 
—() Field, p. 1u5, £7, καὶ πάλιν τὸ τοῦ ὠντοῦ (xO of bem no 
longer χατὰ σάρκα) ἀρχνγόὸν τὸν Ἄριστον οντῶ Aeavwer? Cone 
NIC. χαὶ τάλιν τον αὐτοῦ ‘Apynyay τὸν Χρισιον ον. ὦ σειένυσι, ΔΆ tO 
second quotation from Chrysostom began αὐ ‘Apyryer. (2) Field, 
1. 15, ἀλλὰ νῦν ovxers: Conc, Nic. ἀλλὰ νῦν ouxits χινωσκοίκεν, 
ὅτι εἰ καὶ χαϊντον ἐγνώκαμεν τον Ἄριστον, ὡλλὼ vow οὐκ τὸ, Ure 
the Council 18 clearly night, aud the MSS have onntted ἃ line 
through homeoteleuton, (8) Field, 1}. 15, 17, μῶν μὲν. ς 
Χριστοῦ δε: Cone, Nic. ἐπὶ ἡμκμῶν wav... ets de Χριστου, prob- 
ably wrongly. (4) Field, 1. 22 [in 1480]. οὐκ ἔχει οὐδὲν: Conc, 
Nic. εὑρήσει οὐδὲν. Both readings have good support; but the 
latter 19 less likely to be the posterior msertion into Chry- 
sostom's text, and is therefore probably genuine, (δ) Field, 
Ἰ. 24, τὸ teres σαρκὸς aves: Conc. Nic. omits capzes, perhaps 
accidentally. (6) Field, p 120, 1. 20, ἵνα μιηδεις : Cone, Nic. iva 
μήτις (ἢ) Field, 1. 20, esrn, ἀχούων ors ἐκδημοῦμεν; Conc. Nic. 
urn, τι οὖν λέγοντός σου ἐνδημεοῦντες ἐν τῶ σωματι ἐκδημοῦμιν 
It is difficult here to decide. (8) Field, 1. 31, τοῦτο : Cone Nie, 
omta (9) Kield, 1 33, ἐν icowrpw χαὶ sy οἰνιγμῶώτε: Cone Nic, 
lexs pomntedly, Completes the quotation hy preilxing ἄρτι βλέπομεν 
fn subjoiluing 7078 δὲ πρόσωπον προ. sporarver. 
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and was therefore muve hhely to be accessible to 
Antiochenes than to Constuntinopolitans : wa μὴ 
τοῦ κατεπείγοντος ἀποστὰς μακρυτερον ποιήσω τὸν λόγον 
. .. καὶ ἡμῖν δὲ εἰρηταί τις ὑπὶρ τούτων λόγος ὅτε περὶ 
τῆς μεταθέσεως αὐτοῦ τῆς προσηγορίας πρὸς ὑμᾶς διελεγό- 
peda... εἰ δὲ ἐπιλέλησθε, ἐντυχύντες ἐκείνῳ τῷ βιβλίῳ 
πάντα εἴσεσθε ταῦτα, <A brici citation from ‘John 
Chrysostom,’ ἐκ τοῦ ὑπομνήματος τῆς πρὸς Taddras 
ἐπιστολῆς, 18 preserved in Photius’ account (cod. 
229, part 3) of a work by Ephiaem, patriarch of 
Antioch A.D. 527-545, in defence of the Council of 
Chalcedon ; but the words thenselves—-are, φησί, τὸ 
λέγειν σαρκὶ παθεῖν τὸν θεὸν λόγον φρύνημα τῆς ἐκκλησίας 
ἐστίν, ὥσπερ καὶ βλάσφημον καὶ ἀπομλητὸν τὸ κηρύττειν 
αὐτὸν παθεῖν τῇ φύσει τῆς θεότητος appear to be 
neither akin to Chiysostom’s normal theological 
style nor identified im his Galatian commentary. 

(v.) Liphesians, — δὲ homiles.  Allotted by 
Savile, on account of their unfinished style, to 
Constantinople, but by Tillemont and Monttaueon, 
on the ground of historical indications, (ὁ Antioch, 
Tillemont points to the impassioned appeal against 
schisms in (he Church at the end of 2/om. xi. (adter 
the exposition of Eph 4} 18) p, 86 1h, which naturally 
connects itself with the Kustathian separatists at. 
Antioch; Monttaucon to virious laudatory refer- 
ences to the monastic inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouriny hills,—J//ows, vi. p. dt A, Jom. xiii. p. 
44 Ey ef. Hom. xxi. p. 162 D,—whereas at Con- 
stiuntinople the monks were not dwellers in hills, 
and are mentioned rather with blame than praise, 
Lt further argument is needed, it may be found in 
the mention without definituon, as of a saint well 
hnown to the audience, of Babylas, maatyr-bishop 
of Antioch under Decius (ὁ μακάριος μάρτυς Βαβύλας, 
Lom. ix. p. 70 (ἢ). 

Citations from or references to these homilies 
are made (1) by 'Pheodoret, Leelagus 17. *Lacon- 


JSusus, ed. Schultze, IV. i. p. 158, ἐκ τῆς ἑρμηνείας τῆς 


πρὺς ᾿Ιὐφισίους «πιστολὴς : (4) Hom. i. p.7 1), κατὰ τὴν 
εὐδοκίαν «. . γιγονον - (Ὁ) dom. Li p. 20 1), περὶ 
τούτου φησὶν 'O ὑεὸς τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησ οὔ Χριστοῦ, οὐ 
περὶ τοῦ θεοῦ λύγου : (0) Hum. ιν. p. 90 I, καὶ ὄντας 
Tus... περὶ τοῦ κατὰ σάρκα πάντα εἴρηται *—(%) 
by Ephiaem of Antioch (see yust above) in Photius 
cod. 229 for the use of ὁ dvtpwroes with the article 
of the hin nature of Clirist (ὁ Χρυσόστυμος ἐν τῇ 
ἑρμηνείᾳ τὴς πρὸς "Eqeslous ἐπιστολῆς τρίτης ὁμιλίαε) : 
the whole passage 18 E-19 C is more or less in 
point, but the specilie reference is perhaps to 20 1), 
τὸν ἄνθρωπον eis μέγα ὑψηλόγτητος aviyaye—(3) by 
Facundus of Hemmuana in the middle of the 6th 
cent., pro Aifensione Trium Copitulorum, xi. 5 
(ed. Siuumond, p. 486; Gallandi, 700, Vet. Latrum, 
xi. 788), ‘ beatus Jounnes... In commento epistola: 
ad Ephesios Iibio tertio,’ translating into Latin 
(a) Llom. iii. pp. 18.1.19 A, ἐννόησον doov . . , τοῦ 
θεοῦ λόγου οὐδαμῶς, und (ὦ) Mom. iu. p. 90 ( 1), δύο 
γὰρ τὰ μέγιστα. . οὐ περὶ τοῦ; θεοῦ λόγον." 

(vi.) PAdippians.—L6 homilies; in the earlier 
editions 15, because the first homily was separately 
treated a4 the ‘argument’ (40 also m Romans). 
This is the fist set of homilies which the majority 
of critics place at Constantinople, on the ground 
muitly of general negligence of style, partly οἱ 
hanieniee that is supposed to be definitely episcopal 
in the ‘ethical’? part of J/om. x. fix. p. 268 I 
onwards, where the preacher rebukes his congre- 


*Theodoret’s polemical quotations, at least from early 
writers, are not to be rehed on. itis herdiore all the more 
mnportant to note that his difercnces trom dictds teat are 
relatively shght. In one case (p 7 1), ὡς ἄν saz evra for ὡς ἂν 
[rss] ἔχοι) he supports Cramer's Catcua against all the direct 
MS tradition. Ind he use the Catena " 

+ Faeundus entirely supports ἢ τε ἢ his return to the text 
of the Verona edition agamst Savile and the Bonedietines; δ, 
“0 0) he reads Sin ΡΠ Π 0 CHS ΠΝ ΗΠ tar tects σύτου ἔσωσεν 
(Field, Veron, and 9. M&S, agatnst omission by the rest) and 
‘preter Προ ἦτε χωρὶς τουτου, With the same authorities, where 
the rest omit yapis. 
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gation for their grudging support of the clergy.* 
Yet even for this epistle grave doubt must be felt 
in presence of ἃ passage indicated by Tilemont, 
Hom. xvi. [xv.] p. 318 Ο Ὁ, where Chrysostom, 
enumerating the drawbacks to earthly royalty, 
ends his dark catalogue of misfortunes with the 
‘autastrophe in which Valens perished, while ‘ he 
that now rules, ever since he put on the diadem, 
has lived among labours, dangers, despondencies, 
eulumities, conspiracies.’ Chrysostom was a buld 
jremecr but even in Chrysostom’s mouth such 
angunee is more natural at a distance from the 
court. And it is not easy to see why the argu- 
ment should leap from Valens to Arcadius without 
any hint at the critical fortunes of the inter- 
mediate reign of Theodosius (A.D. 379-395); yet 
if Theodosius is meant. by ὁ νῦν κρατῶν, the homilies 
again belong to the Antiochene period. Ina 
Catena from the Fathers pantie in Book 1. of 
Leontius of Byzantium, contra Nestorvanos et 
Hutychianos,t are included passaves from Chry- 
sostom’sa fom. in 1 Tum. (see just’ below) and ἐν 
Phil.—the latter passage is from J/vm. vii. [ν}.} 
p. 235 B, μορφὴν δούλου ἔλαβε. . . ἡ μορφὴ τοῦ θεοῦ. 

(ν11.) Colusseans, —12 homihes. Μὸν the first 
time the indications ate decisive in favour of 
Constantinople. Not only is the style considered 
to be below the average of the other epistles, but. 
the preacher 1s quite certainly a bishop ; in Hom. 
Hip. 349 D-T he sits ἐπὲ τοῖν θρόνον τούτου, to him 
belongs τὸ τῆς ἐπισκοπὴς ἀξίωμα, Lom. vii. con- 
tains two iflustrations drawn from current ΟἹ 
recent event. p. 374 FB, the man who but yester- 
day was exalted im the tribunal, who had heralds 
fo ynodaim = alond lus dignity and crowds of 
attendants hustling a way for hind in the forum,’ 
Who to day 1s living deprived of all this pomp and 
station, Gin only be the minister Eutropius be. 
tween his fall at the begimiuing, and tis death at 
the close, of AD. 899: p. 870 1, ΠΥ own city 
(ἡ πόλις ἡ ἡμετέρα) enve offence to ἃ previous 
monarch, and he odeted it to be destroyed to the 
uttermost, mhabitants and Inuddings ahke ... 
but when our neighbours of the city en the coast. 
interceded on our behalt, ew citizens went about. 
saying that that intervention was a worse humulia- 
tion than the destruetion of the city would have 
been’= St. Chrysostom, in fact, is giving his audi- 
ence a Constantinople the story of the experiences 
of ‘las own? city of Antioch after the ‘statues’ 
riot of AD. 387. 10 may be noted that the 2nd 
and 31d homilies were preached on successive days : 
p. 838 A, σήμερον ἀναβαλλομένους αὐριον τοῦτο προθεῖναι 
δεῖ: BAB ΤΡ, τήμερον ἀποδοῦναι ἀναγκαῖον τὸ ὄφλημα 
ὅπερ χθὲς ἀανειβαλύμην. Perhaps the days were 
Saturday and Sunday. 

(viil.) (ix.) 1 Thessalonians. το 11 homilies; 2 
Thessalonians. —5 honnlies. Both sets of homilies 
appear to be episcopal utterances, and were there- 
fore preached at Constantinople: ef. 1 Thess 
Hom. x. p. 495 C, dv... τῆς ἐκκλησίας ἀπαγάγω ἣ 
τῆς κοινῆς εὐχῆς ἀπείρξω : Mom, xi. p 50 Ἰὼ, ὑπεύθιπος 
ἐγενόμην τῆς ἀπάντων ὑμῶν προστασίας: 2 Thess, 
Hom, ἵν. p. 583 FE, ἀλλά, φησίν. . . σὺ ἀξιοῖς τὸν λαὸν 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἡγουμένου παρακαλεῖν, p. 535 EE, ἡμεῖς δήμου 
τοσούτου προεστῶτες, οἷ. p. 636 BC. 

(x.) (aa.) 1 Timothy.—18 homilies; 2 Punothy. 


* The most definite words of all, razxo sigs (p 272 1), do not, 
however, appear in Field's text. 

1 According to F. Joofs' masterly discussion of this important, 
hut obscure writer (Teate und Untersuchungen, ui 1, 4D 1557), 
the treatiwe contra Nest. et Hutych, was published between 529 
ail bit. Leontius 186. not mentioned in the Dictionary of 
Chrotian Brography. These passages from Chrysodow are 
In the Latia version of Hi. Canisius, Leetiones Antiqua (re- 
edited by J. Basnage, Thesaurus Monumentorum, 1, Antwerp, 
av 1725, p 564), and in the Greck of the Pl aoa Bodleran 
MS of Leontius, cod) Landiunus gr. 92B, fol, δὴν, 56a: but 
they are omitted (With many others) in Migne’s edition, vol δύ, 
c. 1309, Snamuend: voluminia gratia ᾿ 
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—10 homilies. The supposed inferiority of the 
style of these homilies led Savile to attribute 
them, according to Photius’ canon, to the Con- 
stantinopolitan period. Montfaucon, however, 
while adniilting that on none of the Ipistles is 
it so difficult to decide as on these, considers that 
the unstinted eulogy of monks in /fom. a 7 Tem. 
xiv., and the absence of any indication of episcopal 
position in dealing with the qualifications for the 
ininistry laid down by St. Paul (contrast the 
passages quoted above on 1 and 2 Thess.), point on 
the whole to Antioch. ‘Che homilies on 1 ‘Tunothy 
are named by Ephraem of Antioch and Leontius 
of Byzantium ; bphexen (ap. Photius, cod. 229), 
appealing this Lime to the teaching of the Fathers 
on the Unity of Christ's Person, includes ὁ Χρυσό- 
στομος τὴν πρὸς Τιμόθεον πρώτην ἑρμηνεύων ἐπιστολήν : 
Leontius (see Just above on Philippians) cites hom 
Hom, in 1 Tom, vii. p. 586 BL, ἐπειδὴ yap δύο φύσεων 
- . . οὕτω καὶ θεὸς ἦν. 

(xii.) 7itus. —G homilies. The principle laid 

down above, that caution must be exercised in 
interpreting passages which at first sight seem to 
imply episcopal oversight on the part of the 
wreacher, receives abundant justification in these 
ΠΡ παι Vor whereas on the one hand //an. αν 
p. 735 B speaks of the πατρικὴ διάνοια Which forbids 
treating any one τῶν ἀρχομένων other than gently 
‘however much trouble be give us,’ on the other 
hand J/om. in. p. 746 © contains an indisputable 
reference to Christian attendance at non-Chiistian 
sanctuaries at Antioch. ‘What must we say of 
those who keep the same fasts as they do, who 
observe sabbaths, who po off to places dedieated to 
their worship, such as the spot at Daphne, the 
so-called cave of Matrona Ὁ ἢ 

(xui.) PAdemon.—3 homilies. These homilies 
uppear to present no features surgestive of either 
Antioch or Constantinople. The majority of c1ities 
suppose that the relatively unhnished style 1s 
decisive, according to Photius’ canon, for Con- 
stantinople ; Venables (Dert. Chr. Luogr. i. 5330) 
even speaks of them as perhaps ‘extemporaneous 
addresses taken down by others.’ Yet sueh is the 
uncertainty of this sort of criterion that Mont- 
faucon can assert that ‘parem dilipentiam et ac- 
curationem alibi in seriptis clus via reperias.’ 

No Latin translation of any part of Chrysostom 
on St. Paul was known to Cassiodorus when he 
wrote lus summary account of extant commen- 
taries, de Jnstitutione αν, Litterarum, 
ch, 8; but he possessed a complete set of them in 
the original Gieek, whieh, as he says, could he 
translated 1f wanted - -if, that is to say, the Latin 
commentaries which his library could manage to 
procure should tnin out insuflicient. ‘Commemo- 
latas tamen epistolas a Joanne Chrysostomo ex- 
positas Attico sermone, In suprasciipto octave 
armario dercliqui, ub sunt preci codices con- 
eregati: ut si latins non potuermnt Intiora com. 
menta procurari, de τοῦτο subinde tiiunsferatur quod 
plenissimam poterit’ prostare notitiam.’ ‘Two 
things are here worth notice. In the first place, 
Chrysostom was, for the Latins, the Geek com- 
mentator par excellence: uf Cassiodorus knew of 
the existence of any others, they were at any 
rate not in his hands. In the seeond place, 
the quality whieh distinguished Chrysostom im 
Cassiodorny’ eyes from all the Latins was his ful- 
ness: there he was in the libiary, ready to be 


* One would naturally suppose that allusions to the well- 
known name of the Antaochene Daphne unplied heathen 
worship: but the tasis and psabbaths are, of course, Jewish, 
and from Hom adr. dudwosa i (ed. Bened 1 δύο 99} 16 appears 
that there wax a Jewish synagogue at Daphne, besides that in 
Antioch . χαὶ τοῦτο οὐ τερὶ τῆς ἐνταυϊκ Atyw συναγωγὴς jeovey ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τῆς ἐν Δαᾷφνη, πονηροτερὸν yop ixti τὸ Bapallpoy ὃ δὴ καλοῦσι 
Ματρωνης .. . ἐμοὶ καὶ τὸ Μωτρωνης καὶ τὸ τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ἱερὸν 
ὁ τοιως ἐστὶ β΄ βνλον. 
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translated if no Latin commentary of equal ‘lati- 
tude’ should come into the hands of the monks of 
Vivarium. 

That the Z7umilics should have been early trans- 
lated into Syriac is only what we should expect ; 
and the evidence of the catalogue of Syriae MSS 
in the British Museum fully contitms such expeeta- 
tions. ‘The material falls natwally into the three 
classes of (a) translations at fullleneth ; (0) abridg- 
ments eatending over several or all of the Epistles ; 
(c) fragmentary quotations, 

(a) Translations. Jtumans: MS deexlv.* (Brit. 
Mus. Add. 17164) is for the most part a palim- 
psest of a 6th or 7th century MS of the homilies 
on Romans. 1 Corenthions: MS dixvxix. (Add. 
34563), sive. νιν, Hom, xx.-xxxi.; MS dxe. 
(Add. 12160), Alb. 584, /fum. xxxiv.-xliv. oe 
Corinthians, MS ἄνα, (Add. 14564), see. vi.-vil., 
complete save tor a few lacuna; MS dxeii. (Add. 
12180), swe. Vi-vin, complete. iphesians.. MS 
να. (Add. 14565), swe. vic -vir, complete. 
Philippians, Philemon MS dveiv. (Add. 14566), 
siPG. VL, ΠΗ ΟΠ, Colossuans, Titus: MS 
νον. (Add. 14566, part 2), sec. vii-vit, consider- 
able portions. Land ¢ Thessalonians, MS 
dxevi. (Add 17152), A.D. 594, completes} —In this 
group of MSS all the Mpistles are represented 
except Galatians and 1 and 2 Tunothy. 

(6) Whereas the MSS of translations in full of 
the JZomilies range from 550 to 740 A.D., those of 
abiidements and extracts-—in which all or most 
of the Epistles are treated In a single MS—belons, 
to the Tater conturtes; and this is probably not 
an accidental distinction, but i a parallel pheno- 
menon to the supetsession of commentanies by 
(τοι im eeneral.—MS deeaivy. (Add. 14683), foll. 
1-14), see xe: parts 3 and 4 (wilh two great 
dacune) of a contmentary on the Pauline epistles 
abridged trom Chrysostom, contami Coulatians 
(ἢ 6 end, Eph, Pho 1} lost], Philappiuns, 
Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians {1 and 2 Tin., 
Plilem., Te 1 10? to.t], He ΤΟ ends on fol. 1406 
isa complete list of the mumber of Cliaysostom’s 
homilies on each epistle.—MS decelia (Add. 12168), 
toll, 166-288, see. virn-iw. τ απὸ epistles, wath 
extracts throughout from Chrysostom ; Colossians 
comes at the end between Titus and Hebrews τὸ 
MS deeclin. (Add. 12144), toll. 123-176, ALD. TOS]: 
Catena on all the Epistles, prinezpally, but in this 
‘use not exclusively, from Chi ysostom, 

(ὦ. The fraamentary quotations are far too many 
to enumerate here, and must be sougiit for in the 
entalogue itself, and in Wiight’s invaluable mdex 
tout. Often, of course, the motive for the choice 
of the passages is the dogmatic unterest: this MS 
decelvin, (Add. 12155), sive. vin, consists lueely of 
testomonia collected from the Fathers with a view 
to the refutation of various hereties; and citations, 
or groups of citations, from Chrysostom on the 
Kypistles occur on no fewer than twelve oceasions, 
representing on one or other occasion each set ol 
his //omelies. 

{t remains 4o give an account. of the principal 
editions of the Greek text, and of the manuserpt 
authority on Wiieh they are based. 

The editio prinecps of the original Greek text of 
Chiysostom on St. Paul is the Veronensis, asuperh 
piece of typography in four foho parts,£ published 
wut Verona ‘per Stephanum et trates a Sabie? in 
1529; the patron, accoiding to the preface addressed 


ες 


* The roman numerals are those of Wright’s catalogue. 

+ The honnhes on 2 Thessalonians are reckoned not as five 
honuhes, buf as an ontiodaetion and four honules, compare 
the auanyement for Romans and Philippangs m the carer 
clitions ot the Greek (above, pp 502, 9000). 

That is, 1b18 gaged with four separate puinations, but there 
ib only one colophon, and ne copy that the present wiiter has 
ween 18 bound in four volumes. Possivly ib was issued i sheets 
only, and hound in volumes at each purch ier'’s discretion, 
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to pope Clement vi by Donatus of Verona, was 
Gihertus, bishop of the see.* Part i. contains the 
homilies on the Romans (foll. 1-132) and Ephesians 
(1838-204); part it. the two Thessalonian epistles 
(foll. 1-33, 34-47), Colossians (48-86), 1 Corinthians 
(87-255); part ill, the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians (1-93), ‘Titus (93-108), Hebrews (109-205), 
Philippians (205-249); part iv. the two Epistles to 
Timothy (1-42, 42-70), Philemon (71-78), and Gala- 
tians (78-107). The Greek is given without any 
Latin translation. ‘The homilies on all epistles 
except ἃ and ἢ Thess., Col., and 1 Cor. are divided 
‘ach into two parts, the more stiictly homiletie 
portion at the end being separated off with the 
title ἠθικόν, The general title of the homily and 
its running headline is λύγος αὐ λόγος β΄, and so on, 
Liven the commentary on Galatians has the running 
title λόγος a throughout; but, beimy a commentary 
and not homilies, it has of course no Sethical’ see- 
taon. ‘The teat of the whole edition is taken appar- 
ently from a single manuseript, identified by Heyse 
(see below on the Oxford edition) with the Veuiee 
Ms, Marcianus 103, swe. xi. The nousnal oder im 
which the Epistles oceur im the edition is no doubt 
faithfully reproduced trom the order of the MS: as 
each semes of homilies circulated trom the first 
independently, and were rarely brought together 
into a single ALS, there was no fixed ruic to tollow, 
and the sequence in (he Venice MIS may be assumed 
to be accidental The Verona edifion is, apart 
from the mutter of punctuation, warmly praised 
by Savile; ifs faults were due to the imperfect 
condition of the ‘half-eaten’ MS on which 1 was 
based. Indeed tis now clear that, as regards the 
type of teat used, sueceeding editors (until we 
come to Pield) progressively deteriorated from the 
standard of the edifio princeps rather than im- 
proved upon it. 

In 1603 an unimportant edition appeared at 
Newdelberg fin biblopoho Conmeliniano,’ which 
claimed to restore to its integrity the mutilated 
Gaieek of the Verona edition by the help of MSS 
αὖ Heidelberg and Augsburg; but the characte: 
of the edition as far fiom coesponding to the 
plonuse of the title page. 

A very different work soon followed. In Sir 
Henry Savile's great. edition of the complete works 
of Chrysostom (ton, 1612) the Pauline epistles are 
to be found in vols. iu. and iv.—in vol. iil. Romans 
to Ephesians, in vol. iv. Plulippians to Philemon. 
Information abont the MSS used must, however, 
he sought in vol. vil. (the concluding volume) col. 
220th The groundwork of Savile's text through- 
out was the Verona edition, but he modified 10 by 
the help, on each epistle, of some one MS from 
the liinaries of France and Germany. For the 
Romans he used a codex § Regius’ of Paris—ap- 
parently Paris gr. 731, see. xi.3 for 1 Cor. a MS 
ot New College, Oxford—no doubt cod. Ixavii. sive, 
all. ineunt.; for 2 Cor. a Paris ‘Medicean’ MS; 
for Gal. a Paris ‘Resins’ MS; for Eph. an Augs- 
burg MS—presumably Munich er. 355, see, Χοὺς tor 
Phil. a Vienna MS and the copy of a Vatican MS 
—perhaps Vatic. gr. 551, sieve. χοὸς for the remain- 
ing seven epistles also an Augsburg MS —perhaps 
Munich gr. 377, see. x. For the Roman epistie he 
further gives in an Appendix, vol. vin, cc. 981-988, 
a collation again of an Augsburg MS -apparently 
Munich gt, 457, see. xi. A large number of suag- 
gestions and emendations are also printed In the 
margin of the texts. By using more than one 
manusenpt, and still more hy drawing on his own 
critical ingenuity snd that of other scholars, 
Savile was able to make in many ways a very sub- 
stantial contribution to the improvement of the 
text of St. Chrysostom ; but the ¢ype of text re- 


*Compare the account of the Verona Oecumentas, p. 486, 


! above. 
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presented by his new MSS was inferior for the 
most part to the type represented by the Venice 
MS employed for the Verona edition. 

A new edition was published at, Paris in 1686 by 
the king’s printer, C. Morel, of which volumes 
iv.-vi. contain the homilies on the Epistles. Morel's 
edition does not pretend to do more than follow 
Savile's Greck text, incorporuting at the sume 
time Latin translations revised by the Jesuit 
Fronton du Duce. 

The Benedictine edition of St. Chrysostom was 
the latest of the vast labours carried through by 
dom Bernard Montfaucon. Vol, 1x. (A.D. 1751) 
contains the homilies on Romans; vol. x. (A.D 
1732) contains 1 and 2 Cor., Gal; vol. si. (Ap. 
1734) the remaining epistles, According to the 
convenient custom of Benedictine editors, a Latin 
translation faces on each page the Greek teat; 
but the latter is generally judged to be imferiot 
to the text of Savile. The manuscripts used were 
exclusively Parisian: on Romans {the numbers ΟἹ 
the modern catalocue of M. Omont are substituted, 
where identification is possible, for those of Mont- 
faucon] MSS Paris gr. 732, ρος AL, and 734, sive. 
xiii.; on 1 Cor. MS gr. 738, swe. x > on 2 Cor. MS 
coislin 74, suc. x.; on Galatians none; on ph. MSS 
coislin 74 (as on 2 Cor.), coisln 75, swe. xn, gr. 
1017, swe. x.3; on Phil. apparently MSS coislin 70 
and gr. 1017 (as on [ph.); on Col. MSS er. 1017 
(as on Eph.), gr. 731, sac. x1, gi. 7435, sive. XL3 on 
1 Thess. apparently pr. 743 (as on Col.), er. 1017 
(as on Eph ), and one other: on 2 Thess. οἱ, 743 (ius 
on Col.), and a second ‘Colb. 616, which may 
perhaps be gr. 744, see. ix.; on) Tim. ‘Colb. 6167 
(as on 2 Thess.) and gr. 748 (as on Col.) ; on ὦ μι. 
nothing is said: on ‘Titus gr. 745 (anperiect), sive. 
xii, and 704 (fragmentary), swe. bos on Philemon 
pr. 745 (ax on Tit.) Monttancon does not appear 
to have made eshanstive use even of the early 
MSS of the Paris Libary ; the reissue of the Bene- 
dictine edition, Paris, 1S34-1540, takes account of 
several additional MSS: e.g. for Romans pr. 731, 
nec, ΧΙ; for lL Cor. pr. 739, sive. A7., and 740, se. 
xi.; for 2 Cor. gr. 741, see. xv.3 for Gal. gr. 675, 
swe. XL, and 1017 (imperfect), βάλον x. 

Meanwhile, hefore the appenrance of the second 
Benedictine edition, attention had been called to 
the importance of Chrysoston’s //omelies tor the 
history of the teat of St. Paul, by (ἡ, FL Matthiei, 
whose eritical edition of the New Testament ap- 
peared at. Riga towards the close of the 18th cent.: 
part vi. (Romans, 'Pttus, Philemon) im 1782, part 
vii. (Land 2 Cornthians) in 1788, part vill. (Gala- 
tians, Ephesians, Philippians) im 1784, part x. 
(Hebrews, Cclossians) also in 1784, part a. (1 and 
2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 ‘Pounothy, tocether with a 
©Priefatio in omnes D. Paul epistulas’) in 1785 
Matthoei was professor at Moscow, and his MSS 
of the Homilies were exclusively drawn from the 
library of the Holy Synod in that city- many or 
most of them had come originally from Mount 
Athos : 8 list. of them may be inserted here. 

Mosq. xevit.= Matthier (vio 262) 3, 4. O17: 

Homans. 


c. = (νι. 264) 5, se. x ταὶ. τ Romans 


ΕΣ] 

a οἱ. τυ αῖ, 277) 1, ALD. 993. Hebrews, 
Colossians. 

τ cil. =(vii, 275) 9, see. x.-ane 2 Cor, 
1 Timothy 

τ cili, = (vi. 275) σ οὐ 0, see χὰ Ai: 2Cor., 
Titus. 

νὴ civ. =(vii. 274) 7, swe, ix.: 1 Corm- 
thians. 

τῷ αν. Ξξείν!. 274) 2, A.D. 990: 1 Corin- 
thians, 

τῷ evi. τε (ν ἢν 276) 4, swe. xi: Plolippians, 
Hebrews, 

Ε CVil. =(vil. 279) 5, swe. x.: Hebrews, 
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Mosq. eviii.=(vi. 275) 8, swe. x.-xi.: Eph., 
Philippians, Philemon. 
cix.=(vi. 276) a, sive. ix.-x.: 1 Tim., 

2 Tim., Philemon, 1 Thess., 
2 Thessalonians. 
In the ‘ Prefatio’ above referred to—a singularly 
perverse piece of writing—Matthwi explains his 
reasons for devoting such special attention to the 
MSS of Chrysostom’s J/omeies. To Chrysostom, 
he maintains, are largely due the difficulties which 
beset the attempt to reconstruct the original text 
of St. Paul. Partly through his copying Orizen— 
the loss of whose commentaries Matthiet professes 
to regret only because he would like to apportion 
the amount which Chiysostom borrowed fiom him, 
—partly through bis own earelessness and inexact- 
ness of quotation, the text of the Epistles as used 
in Ins Homilies was seriously depraved ; while, 
owing to the popularity he enjoyed, the text thus 
depraved, copied by John of Damasens, 'Theophy- 
lact, and others, reacted upon the current mauu- 
serspis of the New Testament. ‘Thus, in order to 
erasp the whole extent of the corrupting influence 
of the Greek Fathers upon our existing MISS, it is 
necessiry to identify the Chrysostom reading of 
ench disputed passage in turn; for whatever else is 
light, thatas sure to be wiong. Tut this identifi- 
‘ation must rest not on the editions of Savile or 
Mont faneon,—sinee neither: used enough codices, 
nor followed those they nsed,—but on a tresh and 
thorouch examination of a larcer number of MSS. 
Mattlvers own work on the Chrysostom MSS 
was netimally limited to collation of the text of 
the Epitles as embedded in the //omifies: but a 
complete edition on a wider basis of Ms authority, 
as demanded by him, wa-in fact produced tor the 
Oxalord Lilnary of the Lathes by the Rev. ἘΝ 
Meld, better Known perheps as the editor of the 
Heeapla, Collations were supphed—imn Haly by 
Theodor Heyse, at Mumeh by J. G. hoalinger, 
at Paris and Vienna by other scholais. Among 
the MSS employed tor the fitst time — and 
many of those that older editors had used were 
re-collated for the new edition — were (1) for 
“αν Varis er. 010 A, sae AL; Vatie. gr. 550, 
mice, χοὸς Veuce Με ον 98, swe. x1, and 564, 
sec. xi; Vienna Lambee. exli, (//om. L-xxix.) 
‘antiquus.* (2) Mor 2 Corcatiiens. Paris pr. 68% 
(imperieet), see. xu, and suppl. 226 (//om, xxi.- 
xxami), sec. is.: Mumeh gr. 373 (beginning in 
fon. Ww Somme prestantissimus’), see. δος 
Vemce Maremnus 99, seo x., and Append. 77, 
βίο, AL.—the two latter only partially collated. 
(3) For 2 Corinthians. Varis gr. 742 (contains only 
the ‘ethics? or hhomniletic portions), swe. xii; 
Vienna Lambec. caxxv. fantiquus,’ cxaxvi. 6 per- 
vetustus,? and exxxvii. “ petvetustus.’ (4) For 
Galatems: Varis gr. 725, sec. ati.; Munich gr. 
373 (as for 1 Cor.); Vienna Lambee. exxxv. (as 
for 2 Cot.), and cal. ‘antiquns’; and an unidenti- 
fied Venice MS. (5) For Ephesians: Munich gr. 
3o3, see x. 3 Vienna Lambec. exxavil. (as for 
2 Cor.: only used in part), and exaavill, see. xi; 
Florence Laurent. plut. vill. 2, sec. xi; Vatie. 
551, sec. a. (6) For Philippians: Mus. Brit. 
Burney 48, swe, xiv., and Vienna Lambee. exl. 
(as for Gal.). (7) For Colossians: Mus. Brit. 
ὮΙ ΠΟΥ 45 (as for Phil.) ; Vienna Lambeec. exxxix. 
‘pervetustus,’ and cal (as for Gal. Phil). (8, 9) 
For Land 2 Thessalonins: Mus. brit. Burney 48 
(as for Phil. Col.) ; Florence Lanieut. plut. viii. 2 
(us for Eph.) (10, 11) For “ and 9 Timothy: 
Mus. Brit. Burney 48 (as for Phil. Col. Thess.). 
For £ Tun. only: Florence Laurent. plut. viii. 2 
(us for Mp. Thess.) (122) For Zidus- Burney 48 
again, and Munich ger. 353 (as for Eph). (13) For 
* These adjectives of Lambecius’ catalogue must be taken for 
what they are worth. 
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Philemon: ayain Burney 48.—Besides these, the 
Catenx published by Cramer are mentioned for 
every epistle except 2 Cor, ; the first of the two 
Catenze on Komans contained practically no Chry- 
sostom, but in every other case the Catena texts 
are stated to be of great value, and sometimes 
to preserve the (1. " text against all the MSS of 
the Homilves themselves. These latter MSS ac 
divided by Field into two classes—the first contain- 
ing a purer and more original text, the second the 
recension of some later scholar. Since the first is 
represented muie or less by the Verona edition, 
the second by Savile,— Montfaucon’s is set aside as 
being critically of less importance than either, -- 
Field’s text represents to a large extent a return 
to the editio princeps. Wow well justified he wis 
in doing this may be seen liom the note to the 
uotations by Facundus of HWermiana from Lom 
in Kph, iii. (p. 503", above); just as lis dependence 
on Cramer's Catena against the direct MS tradt- 
tion is in another case supported similarly dn 
Theodoret (¢b.). Ln fact, ὌΝΟΝ is the only edition 
which can be called in any real sense critical ; and 
although the number of MSS used might perhaps 
with advantage be increased and more use might 
be made of the Syrine, it is not likely that the 
work of this eminent scholar will for a long time 
to come be superseded. 

Field's volumes appeated in the followime order 
2 Corinthians, 1845; 1) Corimthtans, 1847: Romans, 
1849; Galatians, Ephesians, 1862; Philippians, 
Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1855; 0 and 2 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 1861; [emews (wath 
indexes to the whole), ESsGv. 

About the same tuue with the Greek edition, 
and under the same anspices, an English transla- 
tion of the Jlomulies was underiaken at Oxtord as 
pert of the large senes of translations ino thre 
‘Library of Fathers of the Holy Catheolie Church? 
In 1590 appeured im two parts Che homulies on 
I Corinthians, taanstated by Ti. It. Cornish snd 
J. Medley (fiom the Benedictine test, but modified 
from Savile); in 1840 those on Cidatians, trans. 
lated anonymously, and on Ephesus, trainoleuted 
by W. J. Copeland: in 151} the hiemiles on 
Romans by J. B. Mortis (trom Savilen text, 
modified by the new collations of MSS); un ΤΟ ἢ a 
volume containing Pintppiuns by W. C. Cotton 
(from Savile), Colossians by d. Ashworth, and 
Land ὁ Thessilonians by J. ἢν ΘΟ (all these trom 
the reissue of the Denedietiane Cext, Compared with 
Savile); in the sume year another volume con- 
taining land 2 Timothy, Titus, Plilemon, also by 
J. Tweed (from the new Benedicline text, with 
Savile, and occasionally with materiel frome colla- 
tions); and in IS48 the ποθι τον on 2 Cortntlians 
by J. Ashworth and d. BL Chiistie (from Field's 
text, which, as above mentioned, had been pub- 
lished as early as 1845). 

14. Severianus of Gabala (connmentaries 
homilies on all the Epistles”). 

Severiinus, bishop of Gabala, on the “yan coast 
south of Autioch, is prmerpally knew to us as 
one of the main instruments of St. Curysostom’s 
misfortunes. It was common knowledge that 
Clirysostoin’s fame as a preacher was the cause of 
his selection to the episcopate of Constantinople, 
and therefore other Syrian Iishops who had 
acquired a local reputation in the pulpit) were 
moved to follow in his foutsteps, and, neglecting 
their flocks, to transfer their oraterical gifts to 
a more comprehensive sphere. Antiochus οἱ 
Ptolemais and Severian of Gabala came in this 
way to reside in the capital ; and whether or no 
they were moved by jealonsy of the bishop's 
preaching powers, they soon showed themselves 
two of the most persistent and unscrupulous of 
his cnemies. History has not cared to tell us 


or 
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more of them: they are visible on the stage for 
ἃ, moment in the light which radiates round the 
nersonality of St. Cluayso-tom, and when that 
fight is Withdrawn they pass on into darkness 
again. Nor iu the case of Antiochus do any 
literary remiins survive to enable us to judge how 
far his friends were justified in bestowing on him 
the vival appellation of the ‘Golden Mouth?’ ; even 
Gennadius, de Vertes Mlustribus, 20,% knew only a 
single one of his homilies. Sevenan was perhaps 
the more eminent preacher of the two, and eer- 
tainly the inole considerable exegete : Gennadius 
(op. etd. 21) deseribes hit as ‘in divinis seripturis 
cruditus et In honulits declamator admuira bilis,’ 
and had read las exposition on the Galatians. 
The evidence of the Catene points to lis having 
wlitten on at least several others of St Paul's 
epistles: Occnmentus quotes hun on Romans, 
1 Connthians, 2 Phessalommaus ;+ Cramer gives 
several quotations diom hin an each of his two 
Catena on Romans, many im that on 1 Corin. 
thians, several aeain on Galatians, Thessalonians, 
and the Pastoral epistles, wiile for the four 
epistles of the Roman captivity the colophons at 
the end of the Cateme summarize their sources, 
and in cach case Severn is named among them. 
Ephesians Tur εἰς τὴν πρὸς ᾿φεσίους ἐπιστολὴν 
Παύλου» rou ἀπυστύλου ἐξηγητικῶν ἐκλογῶν τύμος amd 
φωνὴς ϑἐριγένους, τοῦ μακαρίου ᾿Ιωάννου, Σενημιανοῦ, 
Θεοδώρου. Philippians: Tar εἰς τὴν πρὸς Φιλιππησίοιις 
ἐπιστολὴν» ἐξηγητικὼν ὀκλογῶν τόμος a τοῦ μακαρίου 
᾿Ιωάννον 4). Σευηριανοῦ XN. Θεοδώροι. O. Colossians : 
Al ἐκλογαὶ τὴς ἑρμηνείας τῆς παρούσης ἐπιστολῆς ἐκ τοῦ 
κατὰ πλατος ὑπομνήματος TOU συφοῦ καὶ οἰκουμενικοῦ διδα. 
σκάλου ᾿Ιωάννου τοῦ ἐπισκύπου THs βασιλίδος πόλεως καὶ 
Σενηριανοῦ τοῦ ᾿'αμάλῃς καὶ Θεοδιύρον τοῦ Μοψονεστίας" 
ἔχει καὶ μίαν χρῆσι» τοῦ μακαρίου Ἰλυρίλλον, Philemon : 
Tur εἰς τὴν πρὸς 'ΡιΙλήμονα ςπιστολὴν ἐξ ηγητικῶν ἐκλογῶν 
τόμον α΄. ἡ ἐρμήνεια Tis ἐπιστολὴης τοῦ μακαρίου ᾿Ιωάννου 
τοῦ Χρυσοστόμου, Σενηριανοῦ, Θεοδώρον Μοψονεστίας, 
[ὑ is ear that the s(atements of these colophons 
lnply something more than the occasional use 
Which could be made ot miscellaneous homilies 
and the like: they are satished only by supposing 
that Sevenan had formally written on these 
epistles. The same thing follows tor 1 Corin- 
thians liom the extensive quotations frum him, 90 
in number, in Crames’s Catena, Add to this the 
express testimony of Gennadius for the Galatians, 
and we have six epistles which Severiun can be 
proved to have expounded -whether i commen- 
tanes, or like Chrysostom in homies, has not se 
far been established. As Severian is further re- 
presented on each of the remaining epistles (to a 
greater or less degree) in Cramer's Catena, the 
dedaction is a probable one, that, ike lis other 
contemporaues of the Antiochene school, his ex- 
position covered the whole range of the Pauline 
epistles. ὃ 

Sevellan is, as we should expect, a commentator 


* Gennuathus, a presbyter of Marsciules, published abouts p 490 
a supplement to the de Viri T7/ustruus of St. Jerome, enumer- 
auineg exactly one hundred writers for the century that had 
elapsed between the origmal work and the continuation 

t One of the Catena in Karo and Lictzmann’s lst, Vat. gr. 
1270, see. xt, Romans and 1 Corimthians (p. 4394, above, ἢ), 
appears to be related to Oecumentus but Lo name 218 authorities 
Dore trequenwly ; and may possibly prove useful for identifying 
finther quotations from Sevenan tor these two epatles 

t Ag the contutbutions of both Chrysostom and Theodore for 
these four eqistles can he identitied, in the case of Chrysostom 
from his Mouedies, αὶ the case of Theodore trom the Latin 
version (see below, p. δι), τὶ ought to prove possible, by a 
process of exclusion, to pub together the residue Chat belongs 
to Severan ς bub the attempt lias nut yet been made. 

§$ Venables, in Jiect Chiat Buyr is vob, speaks of the 
ΗΝ that quotations given as ΤΠ Aevertan may really 
long to Severus, the greal Monophy ate μα ἢ of Antiocg 
in the early ULh century. Bathe was not apparently acquainted 
with the decitive testimony of Cramer's Catena 5 nor fs Severus, 
active writer us he was, known to have commented tormally on 

any of the Pauline epwties. See further below, p. 6224, 
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of the lite: vist or historical type. An interesting 
testimony to his reputation as a preacher outside 
the linuts of the influence of either Constantinople 
or Antioch, is the fact that in the Coptic Church 
his Homilies are prescribed as lessons in Holy 
Week, together with those of Athanasius, Chi yso- 
stom, Shenoute the Copt, and Severus of Antioch 
the Monoplhiysite. 

15. Theodore of Mopsuestia (commentarics on 
all the Epistles). 

1. ZUE POSITION OF THEODORE IN UISTOKY 
AMONG SYRIANS, GREEKS, LaTins.—Theodore — 
called sometimes of Antioch, where he was born 
about 350, but more often of Mopsuestia, of which 
he became dishop in 392—was pupil of Diodore, 
friend of Chrysostom, and after the latter's death 
the most influential teacher, whether as theologian 
or as exegete, within the Eastern Church. Intel- 
lectually the greatest of the Antiochene waiters, 
Theodore’s greatness was seriously qualified by 
the defeet of one-sidedness: mm exegesis he repre- 
sented the extreme of the 1eachion against the 
allegorizvets, minimising or esplaimmg away the 
Messianic element in the Gla Testament; in 
Christology he dwelt on the ethical value of the 
human csample of Chiist so exclusively as almost 
tomake ‘the Master? (6 σεσπότης Xptotds) a different 
Person from the indwelling Word. In both aspeets 
Theodore’s thought may net unfairly be called 
rationalizing; and yet there is both in his theology 
and in his exege ιν an portant clement ef tiauth, 
such as speciully needed emphasis in Ings day and 
perhaps also im ours He died at the end of 428, 
‘taken away from the evil to come,’ Just as the 
theological tendeney which he represented and 
fostered was comme to a head in the Nestorian 
controversy. 

Naturally, Theodore became one of the great 
stints and doctors of the Nestorian communion. 
Throughout the long centames of ifs prosperity he 
was tout, par excellence, ‘the Thterpreter’: most, 
if not all, of his commentaries on Holy Seripture 
were translated into Syriac, and were read in that 
language tor at least 0) 00 yeats. Yet, so faa, only 
the conumentary on St. John has been in this way 
recovered > we owe the greater part of our extant 
Synae ποι ὁ to the Monophysite monastery 
of Nitvia in’ Eeypt, and consequently waiters of 
the school of Theodore aie but scantily represented 
in it. 

Natuially, agam, in) proportion as Theodore 
became an ἀπ ποι ἐν among the Nestorinus, he 
became an object of suspicion within the Church. 
In the first generation, indeed, after the Council 
of Ephesus in 431, the ‘Chinehes of Syria and 
Cilieta’? remained faathtul to the memory of their 
great teacher: Swe beheve as Theodore’ believed, 
Jong live the faith of Theodore? ‘The Conneil 
itself, though im one of ats later sessions it lind 
condemmed the πρὸ of a creed which appears in 
fact. to have been Theodore’s, neither on) that 
occasion mentioned his name nor took any othe 
opportunity of aspemsimg his memory Cyril of 
Alexaandiua did not conceal Jas own eonvietion 
that ‘Vheodore and Diodore ‘had borne down tull 
sul upon the glory of Christ,’ and were the true 
parents of Nestorianism; he collected and answered 
aseries of propositions taken trom thei wartines : 
but happily for the peace of the re-united Clue hes, 
and in spite of pressure fiom his mote extreme 
adherents, he declined to commut πιὸ to the 
fatal policy of post mortem anathemas. — For a 
century, therefore, after Theodore’s death it 1: - 
mained possivle for orthodox Christians οἱ che 
“Hast” to study the Biblical writings of ‘the lntea- 
pieter’? without being calummated as fautors of 
heresy: and it is at least not improbable that it 


was within this period that the Catenw in which 
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most use is made of him were originally compiled. 
But the stubboin and protracted resistance which 
the Chalecdonian definition encountered in so many 
quarters, caused the centre of gravity in matters 
theological to shift further and further from the 
standpoint of the older Antiochene school ; while 
the sensitive orthodoxy which was engendered by 
the strugyle made it easier for each party to pro- 
cure the condemnation of the extreme wing on the 
opposite side than to protect the extreme wing on 
its own. When Justinian anathematized Theodore 
to please the Monophysites (as he had already 
anathematized Origen to please the Nestorians), 
he failed, indeed, to reconcile the separatists, but 
he might at least claim that his policy had in- 
curred no serious resentment among Greek church- 
men. The accusation of Nestorianizing tendencies, 
repeated under a series of Monophysite emperors, 
had already driven the orthodox section of the 
school of Antioch to sacrifice Theodore ; and if we 
may believe the evidence produced in 550 at ἃ 
council at Mopsuestia, —held, it is true, under 
nessure from Justinian, —the name of Theodore 
fil been erased from the diptychs of that Church, 
and the name of Cyril substituted, as far back at 
any rate as the end of the Sth century. 

Vor the Eastern empire the action of Justinian 
and 115 councils Was final: the Chaleedonian party 
in the Greek Chureh had enough to do to maintain 
their own orthodoxy and that of the Fourth 
Council without. taking under their protection the 
favourite teacher of the Nestorians ; Theodore’s 
writings, Biblical as well as theological, were 
placed under a tacit ban, and circulated only, so 
tar as they curculated at all, in fragmentary and 
emasculated form in the Catena. But the Latins 
were less trammelled by tear of emperors or Mono- 
physites ; the resistance, indeed, of pope Vigilins 
was utter a time overcome, but the Churches of 
Africa and North-castein Htaly broke off com- 
munion (and the latte: body maintamed their 
sepulation for over a century) from men who had 
dared to anathematize not only the opinions, but 
the name, of one who had ‘departed this life in the 
peace of the Church and the praise of the Fathers.’ 
Justinian cnuployed force; the opposition resorted 
to the γὼ Liusticus, the pope’s nephew and 
deacon, published an improved Latin version of 
the Acts of Chalcedon. The Hreviartum of Liber- 
atus, archdeacon of Carthage, and the pro Defen- 
stone Trvum Capeutulorum οἱ another African, 
Facundus, bishop of Hernuana, state the contem- 
pormy case aguinst the condemnation, Facundus 
especially piving us valuable particulars in regard 
iv Theodore’s lite and wtitings.  Juniliws, an 
African oficial at Constantinople, introduced Theo- 
dore’s principles of exegesis to the West under the 
title dnstitula reqularia Divine Legis; while it 
was probably about the same time, and perhaps 
also in Aftiea, that the commentaries of Theodore 
on the lesser Pauline epistles were translated into 
Latin and so preserved tor ὑπὸ use of future genera- 
lions. But the contaoversy of the Three Chapters 
died out at last, and the same silence about the 
person and history of Theodore as already pre- 
vailed amone the Gacehs overspread the Western 
Church also. 

2. GENERAL ESTIMATE OF THEODORE’S STYLE 
(AN GIVEN BY PITOTLVUS).—etore all first-hand 
huowledge of Theodoie’s works had quite dis- 
appeared, the patiiasch Photius, in the 9th cent., 
placed on record the only eriticism we possess of 
‘the Interpreters’ Nterary style. The three 
books which came into Photius’ hands were (a) the 
25 or 28 books ὑπὲρ βασιλείου κατὰ Evvopulou, cod. 4, 
with which in cod. 6 Photius coinpares and con- 
trasts the treatise, bearing the same title, by 


. Gregory of Nyssa ; (8) the commentary in 7 tomes 
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on Genesis, cod. 38; (y) the 5 books Πρὸς τοὺς 
λέγοντας φύσει καὶ οὐ γνώμῃ πταίειν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους, 
cod. 177. According to his cnstom, Photius sup- 
Jements his account of each work with a summary 
judgment of the merits or defects both of its style 
and of its subject-matter; and, by combining the 
three notices, we may form a fair gencral idea of 
the impression made by Theodore’s writings on a 
competent and not wholly unsympathetic reader. 
Strong in power of thought and in his handling of 
Seripture, Theodore’s weak points, according to 
Photius, are obscurity and prolixity. Lis style 
(ppdors) cannot be called lucid (cagnjs)—although 
his vocabulary is simple enongh—still Jess brilliant 
(λαμπρός) ; it 1s, in fact, ungraceful and unpleasing 
(ἄχαρις καὶ ἀηδής). Its obscurity is due to long- 
winded periods (σχοινοτενέσι περιόδοι5) ; to the ne- 
cumulation of parentheses (παρεμβολαῖς ἀλλεπαλ- 
λήλοις), Whieh distract the mind from the subject ; 
to fondness for oblique cases and participial con- 
structions (ταῖς τῶν ὀνομάτων πλαγίαις καὶ ταῖς μετο- 
χικαῖς λέξεσι) ; tocontinual and inartistic tautology, 
in which the repetitions are more circumstantial 
than the cna statements (τὰς ἐπαναλήψεις πλέον 
γῶν διηγήσεων ταῖς περιστάσεσι μεμεστῷσθαι). On the 
other hand, Theodore’s writings are packed close 
with thoucht and arzument (ταῖς διανοίαις καὶ τοῖς 
ἐπιχειρήμασι λίαν πυκνός): in fertility and in mas- 
siveness of proof (τὸ πλῆθος τῶν ἐπιχειρημάτων καὶ 
τὸ γόνιμον) he is a8 much supetion to Gregory 
of Nyssa as he is his inferior in beauty, Jnal- 
liancy, and charm (κάλλει τε καὶ λαμπρότητι καὶ τῷ 
ἡἠδυτάτῳ. Whatever his other faults, the con- 
tinnous labour he spent on Holy Seripture (φιλο- 
πονώτερον διατεθῆναι), and his wealth of apposite 
citations from it (ταῖς γραφικαῖς ἄριστα πλουτων 
μαρτυρίαις), deserve full recognition. Asan eregele, 
he avoided alJecory as far as possible, and inter- 
preted historically, 

The ertticisnts passed by Photius upon Theodore'’s 
style and method would perhaps apply less seriously 
fo exegesis than to some other departments of 
literature. A wide acquaintance with AScriptine, 
an unwearied devotion to its study, when combined 
with unusual powers of thought, albeit) not of ev- 
pression, ate no contemptible equipment for ‘the 
Interpreter” of St. Paul. 

3. MISTORY OF THEODORISS COMMENTARY ON 
THE EPISTLES.—(i.) The first complete lisé.- The 
fullest information about Theodore’s  conmen- 
tines, and the first. quite definite statement. that 
he expounded the whole series of Pauline epistles, 
come tous from the great catalogue of Syuac 
writers drawn up for the Nestorius by their 
metropolitan Mbed-jesu (died A.D. 1318), and printed 
in vol. 11. pp. 1-862 of J.S. Assemani’s Bibliotheca 
Oreentalis Clementino-Vatieuna (home, A.D. 1725 : 
for Theodore, see pp. 30-35, cb. six.) The Inlh 
of Theodore’s works, Ehed-jesu begins by telling 
us, amounted to 150 times that of the Prophets: 
as they were arranged in 4] [it is possible that we 
onght to read 51] ‘divisions’® or ‘parts,’ exch part 
must have been thrice the size of the siateen 
Prophets put together. Of these parts, the com- 
mentanes on the Old Testament appear to have 
oveupied 18; St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. John, 
and the Acts, one cach ; and the Pauline epistles 5. 
The latter are enumerated as follows (Assemani 
gives, in parallel columns, the Syiac text and a 
literal translation into Latin) :-- 

‘epistulam quoque ad Romanos ad [usebium 

ex posuit, 
binas ad Corinthios epistolas tomis duobus 
dilucidavit et ilustravit rogatu 'heodori. 
Eustratius postulavit expositionem qnattuor 
epistolarnm quas sum commemoraturus : 


epistola: ad Galatas et ad Ephesios et ad 
Philippenses et ad Colossenses. 
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a wane 


binas autem ad Thessalonicenses Iacobo efllagi- 
tante expusuit, 

epistolam ad Timotheam utramque explicavit 
ad Petrum. 

Cyrino etiam deprecante exposuit epistolain ad 
Titum et ad Philemonem. 

item epistolam ad Hebrivos ad enandem Cyrinum 
dilucidavit. 

quingue antem tomis finem imposuit commen- 
tarlis suis in totum Apostolum.,’ 

If we may assume, as appears probable, that 
the words pega (‘division’) and penquata (πίναξ, 
‘volume’) are, for the purpose of the catalogue, 
identical,—Assemani translates both by ‘tomus’ 
—then, of the five parts into which the commentary 
on St. Paul was distributed, the Ist, 2nd, and Sid 
must have contained respectively Romans, 1 Co- 
rinthians, and 2 Cornnthians; the 4th, Galatians— 
Colossians, with perhaps 1. and 2 Thessalonians ; 
the 5th, the Pastoral Epistles, Philemon, and Ue- 
brews. This, however, was probably no more than 
a mere library arrangement of the Sy1ine volumes Ὁ 
what takes ns back nearer to the original com- 
position of the commentaries 1s the grouping 
according to their various addressees-—Husebius, 
Theodore, Eustratius, James, Peter, Cyrus. 
Theodore’s exposition of St. Paul was therefore 
not a book eained through continuously and pub- 
lished as wv single whole, but a series of at least six 
ee which, so far, may or may not have be- 
onged to the same period of his long literary 
activity, and may or may not have been written 
after the same method and on the same seale, 
Like Chrysostom’s homilies on the Epistles, ‘Theo- 
dore’s connnentaries must have been too bulky to 
be compressed within a single binding ; and they 
must therefore have ciculated separately or im 
groups, with the result that one writer would 
natmally have acquaintance only with some of 
them, another only with others; exactly as the 
evidence now [ὁ be described shows to have been 
the case. 

(it) Δι] δὲ isolated references,- ~Khed-jesu bears 
witness to the knowledge of ‘Theodore’s commen- 
[1105 on the epistles, and the position held by 
them, among the Nestorius of the Middle Aves: 
we have now to turn back to the cather but more 
fragmentary refercnces which can be picked out 
from the controversial writings of the teign of 
Justinian. 

a. The first. specifie mention of any of Theo- 
dore’s commentarics on the Epistles is im Leontius 
of byzantium, contra Nestorwinos ct Hutycheurnos, 
between 529 and 544 (see above, p. 5044). ‘No each of 
the three books into which that work is divided a 
Catena Is appended of χρήσεις or pieces pustificatives, 
those of Book in. being taken from ‘Theodore, 
Dsodore, and Paul of Samosata. Mai (Srrpé. Vet 
Nov, Call, vi, 299-312) has printed the Theodore 
passages, with the prologue to then: Leontius 
there complains bitterly that Theodore’s followers 
were so carefully on their guard agamst commit- 
ting any of his wiitings to the uninitiated, that 
his own selections had been perforce restricted to 
the single work περὶ (he intentionally muasealls 
iL κατὰ) τῆς ἐνανθρωπήσεως. Krom the exegetical 
books he consequently quotes nothing beyond a 
single passaze on the Psalms; but he gives a hist 
of those which were known to him by name, and 
compounds for ignorance of their contents hy 
ingeniously vituperative mus-statements of their 
titles. In this list. he includes (besides the books 
on Genesis, Job, Psulms, St. Matthew, St. Jobn, 
St. Luke) ‘the false interpretation” (τὴν παρεξή- 
γησινὴ of the Epistles to (he Helrews, Corinthians, 
and Galatians. 

β. The Acts of the Council of Constantinople in 
553, which anathematized ‘Theodore, are extant in 
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Latin. The 32nd of the series of quotations fiom 
his works, which were read at the fourth ‘collatio’ 
or session, is taken ‘ex commento epistole ad 
Hebreeos’ (Labbe-Coleti, Concilia, vi. 55; Mansi. 
Concilia, ix. 216); Theodore there deduces from 
Ac 10° and Ps 44 (45) that the unction or 
Messiahslip of Jesus was a ‘reward.’ The Con- 
stitutum ad Imperatorem of pope Vigilius in the 
same year examines the Councils quotations one 
by one, and condemns, under the same heading 
Sex commento epistole ad Hebravos,” the passage 
just. mentioned (Labbe-Coleti, v. 1336; Maui, αν. 
82): the Latin of the quotation is identical (save 
for (ranseriptional errors) in the Acts and in the 
Constitudam, so that probably an ofteial Latin 
version was ordered by the Council sand supplied 
to the pope. A Jater pope, Pelacius IL, writing 
to the bishops of Istria in 585,* quotes (trom one 
or other of the above sources) the same passase 
under the same title (Labbe-Coleti, vi. 260; Mansa, 
ix. 443). 

y. Facundus of Wermiana (iii. 6; ed. Sirmond, 
ἷν 127) quotes in defence of Theodore a passage on 
to 18 tin commento eprtohe ad) Romanos,’ as 
showing that he admitted both Messiante pro- 
pheey and the umity of Person in the two natures 
fet rophetas de domino Christo loeutos οὐ ipsum 
donnnum Chiistum hominem contitetur οὐ Deum.’ 

(1.) Pented collections of fragments on the 
epistles from Catena - a The tiast considerable 
contribution was that of Mai’s Specleqgaiun Lo- 
mantm, iv. (ISTO) pp s90-573, consisting of pas. 
sages from oa Vatienn Catena on Romans: the 
number of the MS i not there given, bul it i. 
supplied in Noe Date. dbl. vai 407 as Vat. on, 
762 (on whieh see Karo and οἱ σι πῃ ἡ list of 
Catenie above, po 458, e¢). In lus Nove Patriam 
Bebliothera, vin (V854) 1, pp. 407 408, Mai adds (1) 
one more fracment from the same MS on Ro Ps (11.) 
11 οἱ 15 fragments from the same MS on 2 Cor: 
(ui.) two small fragments from Vato er. 765 (sieve. 
x.) on Gal 3° "-—which, however, as Lightfoot 
(Galatians®, p. 22901.) pomts out, really belong 
to Theodoret. 

B Between the erther and the later publication 
of Mai, Cramer was assitte the successive volumes 
of Ins Catene on the Epistles, and thereby adding 
αι μον to our stoch of fragments from Sheedore. 
The first or Bodleian Catena on Tomans (chs. 
1-8) contains 51 quotations from Theodore ; but 
since this Catena ais beyond doubt) descended, 
directly or mdirectly, from the Vatiean Catena on 
which Mai had already drawn (see above, p. 488"), 
no real addition to ont Knowledee was thereby 
made, ‘Phe second or Munich Catena on Romans 
contains no more than 1. pieees from Theodore, 
and those quite brief, so that sf. tee, hardly comes 
info account. But tor 1 Corinthians [the Catena 
is taken from Paris gr. 227) there are 5S passages 
fhom Theodore ; and in the same way the Catena 
on the lesser epistles from Galatians to Philemon 
[taken from) Patin coishin 208} supphed Cranmer 
with no inconsiderable number (hee nist below, 11) 
connexion with the Latin version of the commen- 
tary on those epistles). 

y. Of A. PF. ΚΝ. von Weenern'’s Theodor) Antin- 
cheni Mopsuestir episcopnr qua supersant omnut, 
only the first part, embraciny the commentary on 
the Minor Prophets (Berlin, 1884), ever appeaed 
Sut in 1847 the scattered frayments ot Theodore s 
work on the New Testament, as they had appeared 
in Mai’s Spicilegrum and Cramer's Catena, were put 
together and arranged in order by O. FP. Fritzsche, 
Theodort episcopi Mopsuestent in Novum Te.ta- 
mentum commentartorum que reperire potuerunt 
(Zurich), Of this useful lami. pp. 45-107 belung 


* The letter was really written by Pelagius’ deacon, Gregory, 
afterwards pope Gregory the Great. 
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tu Romans (Macundus’ truginent, and the Catena 
fragments of Mai and Cramer combined); pp. 
108-119 to 1 Cor. (Cramer, with corrections) ; p. 
120 to 2 Cor. (one fragment on 6° from Cramer ; 
Mai’s Nora Patrum Dibliotheea, vii., had not then 
been published) ; pp. 121-172 to Galatians-H ebrews 
(Cramer, with corrections). Fritzsche detected 
some eases of incorrect attribution to Theodore 
made by either Cramer's copyist or his MS ; but 
he did not examme the MSS himself, and he 
worked without the help of the criterion now pnt 
into our hands by the discovery of the Latin 
version, Of his preface, the most interesting part 
ws the disquisttion on (he unknown wiiter ‘ Theo- 
dotus monachus.’ Cramet’s Munich Cutena on 
Romans assiens to this author 39 pieces, but 
Theodore of Mopsucstia (on the authority of Mai’s 
Vatiean Catena) choms 16 out of the 39, and 
Inodove (on the aauthomty of Cramer's Bodleian 
Catena) 4, while 2 are Theodoret’s. Among hus- 
torical personages known as ‘Theodore the Monk,’ 
the easiest fo identify with the exegete of the 
Cateme would be, Fritzsche thinks, the Severianist 
monk ‘Theodore of Alexandria at the beginning of 
the Gth cent ; bute the result of Fritzsehe’s analysis 
of the 39 tragments on Homans points rather in 
the direction of some unknown compiler of the 
Antuochene school (see below, p 510"). 
| ὃ. The edition of Theodore in Migne’s Patrologia 
Greca, tom. 66, is, so tar as concerns the Pauline 
epistles (ce, 787-968). reprinted direct from 
Miitzsche, with the addition of a Latin transla- 
tion and of the fragments from Mai’s Nov. Patr. 
Libhe ναὶ δ 
(iv.) The Latin version of the commentarees on 
Galatians Philemon More important for our 
hnowledgve of Theodore than even the discovenes 
of Mar and Cramer was the leentification of a 
Latin version of the commentary on the ten shorter 
epistles, ‘The Benedietine editors of St. Ambrose 
noticed that, of two sister MOSS of an exposition 
ot St. Pant! belongsme to the creat library of the 
abbey οἱ Corbie, nen Amuens, the first eontatuned 
on Romans andon }oand 2 Comntinans the well- 
known commentary of Ambrosuster, the second 
contuned on the roniunine epistles (Hebrews not 
heme inclided) a commentary wholly unknown 
to them save that Babanus Maurus had obviously 
meade Taree use of it Clabeose Opera, it, Paris, 
1690, App op 2b The next scholar to concern 
lume Tt with the Corbie commentary (which men. 
While, since the time of the Revolation, jad 
become Nos, 87 and SS im the public ldnary at 
Amien-i was another Benedictine, dom, afterwards 
«τ. |B. Pitra. Putra saw that the unknown 
commentary was a genuine and unadulterated 
stivaivad from (he Patuistre period, dar older than 
the 9th eent the date both of Rabanus and of 
the Come MS; and believing that he had found 
the true author in the petson of St. Hilary of 
Poitiers, be published in 1862, under that Father's 
une, the full commentary on Galatians, Ephesians, 
and Philemon, with brief notes on the rest (Spece- 
feqrum Solesmense, Paris, i. pp. \XVI-xxxv, 49-159). 
| Gut a comparison of Pitra’s text with Cramer’s 
Ι lately published Catena on the same epistles 
revealed the fact that in the Greek fragments 
which bore the name of Theodore was to be 
fonnd the equivalent, so far as they went, of the 
| 
| 
I 


ΚῚΣ Sachau’s Theadori Mopsucstent fragmenta Syrtaca ὁ 
codiohus Mauser Britanniece Nitreaees Παρ χης, 1860) appears to 
contaim nothing from any of the conmientares on the Epistles, 

{ Lesides Kubanus (who, however, tor Gat and Eph used the 
real Anbiosiaster, and only began his use of the unknown 
απ ἐν with Philippians), we can now add Amalarius, de 
Declesuast ue μοι (Philippians and 1 Timothy), and arch- 
Inshop) Lanfrane’s commentary on St. Paul (Galatians to 
Philemon), as well ag an isolated reference on Galatians in 
the Collectanea of Sedulius Scotus; see Swete’s Z'heodore, 

! pp. xlvi-li, and vol. 11. p. 346. 
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Latin of the Corbie MS ; and the only possible con- 
clusion was that in the latter we possessed a com- 
plete version of Theodore’s commentary on these 
epistles. The conor was made, and the con- 
i ἀὐενὺα drawn, by 9). L. Jacobi in 1854. (Deutsche 
Aeits rrift fur christliche Wissenschaft und christ- 
liches Leben), and, independently, by Dr. Wort in 
1859 (Jarrnal af Classical and Sacred Philology, 
iv. 802-208) Dr. Hort afterwards discovered a 


secon and slightly earlier MS in Brit. Mus. 
Harley 3068, from Cusa on the Moselle; and an 


edition of the Latin version, with «a re-collation of 
Ciamen’s Greck fragments for the ten epistles 
covered by it, was published in 15.850 by Dr, O. B. 
Swete (Theodore of Mopswestia on the minor Epistles 
of St. Paul: Theodort Mopsucstent an epostolas 1), 
Paaths commentarii, 2 vols., Cambridee)—a book of 
the ve kind for whieh praise is superfluous. 

The Latin supphes us on the one hand with 
some sort of representation of Theodore’s meaning 
over Jong pages where the Greek entirely fails 
us, and on the other with a test for the verifiea- 
tion of what really in the Catena belongs to Theo- 
dore. It is satisfactory to ind that the net result 
has been to add to the number of fragments 
admitted as genuine by Fritzsche; for whereas 
only seven of his passeves have to be struck 
out, there are nemly 40. others in the Catena 
of which Theodore had wrongly been deprived 
(Swete, p. xvii, nm. 3 and 4). ‘Phat the catenist 
can now be shown to have often abmdged and 
oceasionally paraphrased Ins author (Swete, p. 
xxxv), is no more than the parallel experrence οἱ 
other writers in the Catenw might have led us to 
expect. ; 

The translator may be credited on the whole 
with faithfulness and conserentiousness ; but. 
neither his knowledge of Greek (at any rate of 
Theodore’s Greek) nor his command of his own 
tongue was suflicient: to produce what could be 
ealled, from a literary point of view, a successful 
vetsion. As (o [15 dite, it is natural to ning the 
alfempt to introdace Theodore to Western readers 
into connexion with the ciucle of Macundus and 
Junilins, and to place him cenjecturally at or soon 
after the middle of the Gth eent.; and the con- 
jecture is m harmony with the evidence of lis 
blical text, which (when at is nob simply a 
literal rendering of Theodore’s) displays some- 
(imes reminiscences of the Vulgate, but more 
often reminiscences of the Od) Latin (see, for 
fuller details on all these ports, Swete, pp. Ἀχχν- 
Ivini), Tt is a less easy question to answer, 
whether his translation inchided also the Jonger 
eprtles. The evidence of Rabanus Mantus sug- 
gests that there were MSS which gave Ambrosi. 
aster for Rom.-Ephestaus, Theadote low the rest ; 
the existing MSS with Lantiane (and, presum- 
ably, Sedulins) make the change from AmJnos- 
aster to Theodore between ἡ Cor, and Gal. ; 
possibly, therefore, if may be arened, other MSS 
may have existed which supplanted Ambrosiaster 
by "Theodore at a still eather point or even trom 
the heginning, Yet we have seen () 509") that 
Theodore’s Greek commentaries on the epistles 
did not. cirenlate in a single volume ; and in the 
absence of definite indications to the contrary it 
is salest to suppose that the Cranslator had access 
to only a portion of them, and that the whole of 
his work has now been recovered. As an imperfect 
commentary, there was an obvious reason for com- 
pleting it by borrowing the missing epistles fiom 
some other commentary, such as Ambrosjaster’s ; 
and the necident that the missing epistles hap- 
peice to be the first in the series explains also 
iow it was that the name already atlached to 
them came to be attached to the rest of the serics 
as well, so that Carolingian scribes and scholars 
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read Theodore of Mopsuestia under the pseudonym 
of Ambrose of Milan. 

(v.) Order and date of Theodore’s commentaries 
on the Jepistles.—OFf the order im which Theodore 
commented on the dillerent epistles of St. Paul he 
gives several indications by cross-references from 
one commentary to another (Swete, Ρ. )xiii).— 
(a) Galatians after Romans: on Gal 3% (Swete, i. 
p. 51, 1. 6) he refers to Ro 115} 1 ‘si nostram 
deeurrere voluerit inferpretationem in qua Jatius 
id explicasse videmur.’—(p) Galatins after He- 
Trews: on Gal 454 (i. 76, 1. 10) he says, ‘in epistola 
ia qua ad Hebraeos est interynetantes ostendimus 
evidentius.’ *— (y) Galatians ofter several (Ὁ) other 
epistles. on Gal 24 (i. 16, 1.20) he alludes to pre- 
vious netes on muy passages, Smultis enim in 
locis conmnuetiones a beato Paulo non eum debita 
sequentin positas esse ostendimus.’—(5) Jphesians 
after Galatians on Eph 11 (i. 123, L 4) he refers 
to his comment on Gal 3%: ‘daar [κι MSS, 
wrong] ] naumnque et in epistola Galatarum.’- (e) 
Colossums after Philippens on Col 127 (αι, 272, 
Ι. 12) he reters to Ph 2°8: Shoe enim ostendimus 
[Sostendemus’ MSS, but the confusion of 1 and e is 
very common] feemse apo: folum et Philippensibus 
setibentem.’—-(9) 2 Tunothy after Philipynans > on 
ΕΣ ὁ Ga. 18, 1.13) he refers te Ph I): καὶ τοῦτο 
ἐπεσημηνάμιεια καὶ ἐν τῇ πρὸς Φιλιππησίους. --- (ἢ) 
! Tonothy after most of the other dpistles: on 
LT i 4 (a. 71, 1. d2) he mentions ‘inter pretationem 
nostram, qin propemnodum per omnes epistolas 
eapheasse videmu’—(0) Titus after 1 Timothy. 
on it 1° (εἴν 287, ΕΠ 20) he refers to 1 ΤῚ 37: ‘dietum 
est nobis hoc adem latins in ila epistola quam ad 
Timotheum 6 ἀν daudam serpseramus, 

Thus, with the exception that {febrews came 
somewhere near the beginning of the list, Theo- 
dore appears, so far as we can judge, to have 
written on the Epistles in the oider of our New 
Testament Canon. But both the separate dedica- 
tions of the diflerent groups ΕὟΡΕ ἅν by Khbed-jesu 
(p. 509, above), and the wsterval between the com- 
mentary on ‘Titus and that on] Timothy ‘quam 
dudum = scripseranius,’ Ὁ suggest that the whole 
exposition may have been spread over some con- 
siderable number of years. The work on at least 
the later Epistles was posterior to the work on the 
Gospels: on Col 17 (1, 2738, 1. 5) he refers to the 
explanation of Jn 5, ‘si interpretationem nostram 
aceurrere voluerif in’ Wlam = partem evangelia 
lohannis’?; on 1 ΠῚ 14 (ii. 74, J). 2-6) to the eax- 
planation of the genealogies, ‘inter pretationem 
nostram .. . quam de evang: lis expressisse visi 
sums); and on) 11 3!8 (i, 137, 1. 14) to las exegesis 
of the Epistles and Gospels as a whole, ‘sient non 
solum ain apostolica interpretiatione id ostendimus, 
sed eb in evangehoitum interpretatione identidem 
id demoitstiavimnys.? 

Seeing that ‘Pheodore’s prolonged span of exe- 
vetica) activity extended over the whole of the 
last. quarter of the 4{h cent. and of the first 
quiuter of the 5th, the conclusion se tar reached 
with regard to the date or dates of bis conmen- 
taties on the Epistles is not very precise. One 
line of argument, however, still zemains to be 
examined which may bear upon the chronology, 
namely, the relation of jis commentaries to those 
of other more or less contemporary exevetes. t 


* Note that the Epistle to the Hebrews comes next before 
Galitians mm the Saludie version (\oavener, dutrad to the 
Critieasmof Khe NTE 67, 1.05}. nested Galutians in the 
sistem of chapters running Chrough the Pauline epiaties in the 
arcin of B (ap. et. i δύ, 67). 

ft Yet ‘dudum’ may only represent «57, as perhaps in Swete, 
1.1712, 1. 2. 

tDr. Swete (ν Isi) emphasizes in this connexion the use 
apparentl, made b= Theodore of the Huthalian ‘chapters’ as 
indicating a date alter Ab 69) Some attempt will be made 
later on in this article (see p 524) to deal in outhne with the 
intricate questions that centre round the name of Euthalius. 
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Ancient commentators were accustomed to study 
and copy earlier models, and were studied and 
copied by later imitators in their turn. Theodore, 
though he was of tov independent a mind to copy 
his predecessors as much as others did, probably 
studied them quite as much, to judge from the 
frequency with which he records the views οἱ 
‘certain people’ and expresses disavreement with 
them ΤῸ Origen’s system of exegesis he, of course, 
stood in fundamental opposition. The material 
is hardly sufficient to enable us to estimate the 
extent of his undoubted debt to Diodore; and 
even if it shonld be proved that he used also 
Chrysostom and Severian—- both of them more 
newly his contemporaries than was Diodore— 
yet even their expositions might. have been in his 
hands before the year 400 A.D. Of his successors, 
Theodoret can be shown to have exploited him 
freely (below, p. 517%); but Theodoret. probably 
wrote after Theodore’s death, and furnishes us 
therefore with no new ferminus ad quem, But 
between Diodore and Cliysostom on the one 
hand, and Theodoret. on the other, there is yet. 
one other commentator whose evidence is crucial 
for the chronology of Pheodore. The date of 
Pelagius’ Latin exposition of St. Panl falls within 
the years 101 409, and since his pomts of contact 
with Theodore appear to be unambienous (Swete, 
pp. Ixxiv-lxavi), we pet a new ferminns ad quem 
or @ quo for the latter, according as we make his 
share In the common matter original or derivative, 
The question can be fully answered only when the 
true teat of Pelagins has been restored froma 
comparison of the various recensions in which he 
has come down tous * Dr. Swete inelines to the 
view that Theodore borrowed from Pelacius ; Dut 
it would be unusual to find a Greek writer using ¢ 
Latin authouty, and im two at leastof the paral. 
lels (Gal 3°" 2 Tr 229, while Theodore states his 
own view and uo other, Pelagius prefixes to the 
view that comenes with Theodore the formula 
‘ut quidam pntant2 } Tf then Pelagius diew on 
Theodore, and that for the later as well as the 
earlier Epistles, it would follow that. Theodore s 
exposition of St. Paul was completed very euly 
in the Sth century: nor does there seem to 
be anything wineh seriously confliets with such a 
conclusion. 

4 THEODORE AS A COMMENTATOR ON ST 
Paun.t+—Theodore is the typieal Antiochene 
esegete, nolo the sense that he serves as ἃ, 
standard for judeing other commentators of the 
school, or as a menn from which in one duection 
or another they diverge, but in the sense that the 
Jiteral and dastovical method of interpretation, 
Which (with whatever qualifications) is distinetive 
of them all, is in him eared out to its most, 
rigorous extreme The present ave is impatient 
of any form of allecoriing, and soe is inelined to 
sympathize with Theodore: and yet 1t might be 
well to recollect that it was Oneen’s allevorieul 
ie Liane of the early chapters of Greene sis 
which, as much as anything else, aronsed the 
opposition of the Antiochenes, and that Theo 
doie’s literalist principles committed him to the 

* With the appearance of IT. Zimmer's book Ilayus in 
Jrland (Berlin, 1901), all previous discussions of the subject of 
Pelagius’ commentary, nd of the related commentaries of 
psenudo-Jerome and pseado-Primasis (ct Swete, Pp dh), were at 
once superseded ; see a review of Zimmer by the present writer 
in Journal of Theological Studus October lz), iw Εν} 11} 

ft OF course & couunon sonrce for Theodore and Pelagius om 
that case probably Diodeve—is conceivable > but) Theodor: s 
work ts the more hkely to have reached the West 

dco Swete, pp. lav-laai, Wwar-laesu, and Kahn, Meade, 
von Vopsuestia und Juntiius Apricanus als 11 reqeten Orobe 
im Bie πὶ, 1880) ‘The tirst. 200 pages of Dr Aahw’s edanranic 
monusraph are devoted to Theodore and his Biblical exeeesis 
unfortunately, he wrote before the publication of Dr swetc's 


nae and pays little or no attention to Lhe commentaries on 
» Paul 


ca mn er ft Ss ep es hs SSeS? 
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acceptance of the story of Jonah as a record of 
actual historical fact. “No doubt, Messianic appli- 
cations of the Old Testament had often led to 
exegesis that was arbitrary in the extreme, and 
Theodore voices the reaction of common-sense ; 
no doubt also it can be urged, with show of truth, 
that at least in the New ‘Testament there ig no 
place for allegory, and that Theodore’s position 
is here ineapugnable. And he would be a singu- 
larly unfair critic who failed to recognize and 
appreciate the services of Theodoie’s severely 
logical mind in expounding the often dillicult con- 
nevion and concatenation of the Apostle’s thought; 
m this direction probably no ancient exposttor 
either attempted or achieved as much; and for 
that alone, if all other me1its were refused them, 
these commentaries of his would possess a real 
and permanent value. But it is also just this 
relentless sense of logic which from another side 
sets a fatal limitation on Theodore’s powers of 
exegesis; for he approaches the study of the 
Epistles, unconsciously no donbt to himself, with 
the expectation of finding in them, not merely ἃ 
theologseal system as complete as his own, but. 
the particular system at which he had hinself 
arrived, St. Pauls thoughts do not always con- 
sent to be labelled and putin their proper place 
as parts of an organized and coherent body of 
doctrine; and so far as they do admit of it, 1t is 
not quite on Theodore’s Imes. The contrast. lie- 
tween ἡ πάρουσα and ἡ μέλλουσα κατάστασις, Which 
dominates ‘Theodore’s whole seheme of the unt. 
verse, is a truitinl one, but it does not. exhaust, 
and in part it does nol even correspond to, the 
theology of St. Paul. To 'Pheodore the * present con- 
dition’ and ‘future condition’ are Indeed those of 
sin and sintessness, but they are also those of death 
and immortality, of change and Chanselessness ; 
and it is on this aspeet of the δὲ that Theo- 
dore’s optimistic thought habrtnally dwelly,  Re- 
demption tends to be predominantly the 1estora- 
tion of the eilt of immortality, moral lapse a 
weakness of our mortal condition, Claist. our 
human example in the successful stinggle with it. 
It would be rash to say that. there is no room tor 
‘Theodore’s conceptions in the wide cycle of Chiin- 
tian (heology ; but they are not the characteristic 
conceptions of St. Paul, and so far ‘Theodore could 
not be lis ideal ‘Interpreter.’ 

16. Isidore of Pelusium (letters on detailed 
points of exegesis). 

With Isidore a new chapter opens: we are on the 
thieshold of the era when Greeh exegesis ceases to 
be strictly original, and begins to reproduce what 
seemed, most. worthy of preservation in the great 
writers of the past; and however great the loss im 
vivour and freshness which this change entailed, 
i carried with it at least the compensating advan- 
tage of expanded sympathies, ANegoneal and 
hteralist systems could cach claim the sanction of 
illustrious names : neither couid be wholly rejected 
by those who wished to walk in the footsteps of 
the ‘ Fathers. St. Isidore 1s the earliest expositor 
in whose case geographical position is not the 
decisive factor in determining execetical affinities. 
His nationality and all the external creumo»tances 
of his life connected him exclusively with Alea- 
andria, while his literary studies and his ecclesi- 
astieal hero-worship tended rather to make him a 
tullower of the great homilist of Antioch, ‘The 
interest Which attaches to him in these respects 1s 
sufficient excuse for finding a place in this article 
for a wriler whose cxegetieal remaims consist: only 
of answers to correspondents about dilliculties in 
‘he explanation of detached pussages of the Sacred 
Text. 

Isidore, as his name suggests, was an Egyptin ; 
and Ins whole career, so far as we know, was spent 
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in Egypt. Of Alexandrine family (according to 
Ephracm of Antioch, in Photius cod. 228), and, to 
judge from his extensive learning, of Alexandrine 
training, he carly embraced the monastic life and 
commenced the prolonged residence at Pelusium, 
the frontier-city between Egypt and Palestine, 
which has given him the title that, distinguishes 
him from his namesake of Seville. From Pelusium 
he carried on, pe: a period of which different 
critics extend the limits as far back as 395 
and as far on as 450, the vast correspondence 
on which his fame mainly rests. It is enough for 
the present purpose to say that Isidore, when 
writing to Cyril of Alexandria during and after 
the Council of Ephesus in 431, employs towards 
the archbishop a familiarity and even authority of 
tone which imply either advanced age or long- 
established reputation. 

The dogmatic interest was a much stronger one 
than the exegetical in the generations which 
succeeded Isidore ; and it appears probable that 
his letters owe their survival as a collection to the 
use made of them in the Monophysite controversy. 
Whether or no he survived till the outbreak under 
Dioscorus of the secular strugyle, Isidore was 
sufficiently Antiochene, in theology as well as 
exegesis, to have spoken with no uncertain sound 
about the truth of Christ’s manhood: Θεοῦ πάθος 
οὐ λέγεται, Χριστοῦ γὰρ τὸ πάθος γέγονε, σαρκωθέντος 
δηλονότι Θεοῦ καὶ τῇ προσλήψει τῆς σαρκὸς τὸ πάθος 
ὑπομείναντος (Ep. i. 1324); ἐκ φύσεων δυοῖν ὁ εἷς 
ὑπάρχων υἱός (ἐν. 1. 323, to Cyril); ἐν ἑκατέραις ταῖς 
φύσεσιν εἷς ὑπάρχει υἱὸς Θεοῦ (Kp, 1. 405). Conse- 
guently we find the writers on the Chalcedonian 
side, Mphraem of Antioch, Leontius of Byzantium, 
ΠΑΡ ΤΕ τ of Hermiana, appealing to his authority ; 
while the great Monophysite writer Severus 
attempts (according to Stephen Gobar, in Photius 
cod, 232) to turn the edge of the appeal by accus- 
ing Isidore of Ornigenism. The principal stiong- 
hold at Constantinople of the Chalcedonians 
was the monastery of the Acwmete or ‘Sleepless 
ones’; and it was the Accemetz who, somewhere 
in the century 450-550 A.D., collected and pub- 
lished an edition of 2000 of Isidore’s letters. 
Facundus apparently quotes from this collection ; 
and nearly fifty letters were excerpted from it 
and ti inslated into Latin (together with a very 
numerous series of documents bearing on Che 
Nestorian contioversy) by a scholar of the time 
of Justinian, whose work is preserved to us in 
two MSS of the 12th cent., Casinensis 2 and 
Vatiecanus 1319. 

From the sume collection of 2000 letters, and 
from no other source, all our Greck MSS are 
derived. The oldest of them (Grotta Ferrata 
1} ἃ 1), written in 985, and never yet employed 
for the printed texts, contains 1600 letters, num- 
bvered from 1 to 600, and from 1001 to 2000; 
another at Paris (gr. 832, of the 13th cent.) con- 
tains the first 1213 letters ; while two 16th cent. 
MSS at the Vatican (Vat. gr. 649-650 and Vat. 
Ottob. gr. 341-383) contain the whole 2000, num- 
bered through continuously from the fist to the 
last. One or two more give some portion of the 
collection in its proper order ; but a much larger 
number give groups of letters selected out of the 
rest because of their connexion with some par- 
ticular topic. Thus Bodl. Laud. gr. 42, siec. x11., 
contains thirty-eight letters on the Psalter, 
arranged in the order of the Psulms with which 
they deal, though to each letter is still prefixed its 
proper number in the continuous series. Within 
this class one MS distinguishes itself from the 
rest, both for the large bulk of letters which it 
contains and for the influence which it has exer- 
cised upon the printed texts,—Venice Marcianus 
126, seec. xiv.: οἱ its 1148 letters, the first division, 
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484 in number, are concerned exclusively with the 
exevesis of different parts of Seripture.* 
Unfortunately, the history of the printed texta 
became entangled at an early point with this 
other or indirect line of the manuscript tradition. 
The editio princeps, prepared by the abbé Jacques 
Lilli, and published posthumously at Paris in 1585, 
was taken, indeed, from the Paris MS above men- 
tioned, and consisted therefore of the first 1213 
letters of the original collection. These were 
divided by the editor, it is not clear on what 


| grounds, into three books, the first comprising 


500, the second 300, and the third the remaining 
413; but, apart from this division into books, the 
letters then printed were printed in the exact 
order in which the Accometw had arranged them. 
To the next editor, Rittershusius, or rather to the 
MS on which he relied, is due the confusion which 
still prevails in the printed texts of Isidore. He 
used a Munich copy of the Venice MS, and found 
in it as many as 230 letters which had not appeared 
in Billi’s edition; his own edition, published at 
Heidelberg in 1605, repeated Baill’s three books, 
and added to them a fourth, consisting of the 230 
new letters, thus raising the tota] number to 1443. 
As we haveseen that the interest of the scholar (who- 
ever he was) who put together the collection of the 
Venice MS was in the first piers exegetical, it is 
not surprising that the fourth book should contain 
aw specially large proportion of strictly exegetical 
letters, or that the editor who finally completed 
the printed collection, the Jesuit A. Schott, though 
he was able to add 569 new letters fiom the 
Vatican Library, added few of the more strictly 
erevctical port. Schott published his 569 letters us 
a fifth book | (without reprinting the earlier books), 
first in Gieek alone, Antwerp 1623; next in a 
Latin version only, Rome 1624; and finally in both 
Greek and Latin, Frankfort 1099, The four books 
of Buli-Rittershusius and the fifth book of Schott 
were combined in the Paris edition of Morel, 1638 ; 
and this edition (which has Greek text and Latin 
translation throughout) has never been super- 
seded, though the imperfections of its text are 
only less glaring than its faults of typography and 
defective indexes. Something was done for the 
improvement of the text in the publication by 
P. Possinus, Rome 1670, of collations made from 
Roman MSS, under the direction of cardinal Bar- 
berini, some thirty years earlier; and these notes 
of Possinus are incorporated at the foot of the page 
in Miene’s reprint of Morel’s text (Patr. Gr. 78). 
Four dissertations by German, French, Swedish, 
and Italian scholars respectively — Niemayer, 
(Ialle, 1825; reprinted in Migne), E. L. A. Bouvy 
(Nimes, 1884), V. Lundstrom (in Eranos, vol. ii. 
(Upsala, 1897] p. 68), and N. Capo in Studi εἶν 
jilologia classica, ix. (Florence, 1901])—have each 
contributed something to our knowledge of the 
MSS of Isidore; but a new edition remains one of 
the desiderata of Patristic literature.t 

Among the letters of [sidere which deal with 
the study of Holy Scripture in genezal inmay be 
mentioned pp. i, 369; iv. 91, 140, 208, 221; v. 28], 
293, 318. More nearly approaching the subject of 
exegesis are the letters on linguistic topies, such as 
that on the use of μήποτε in Scripture (i. 270), or 
those on Scripture synonyms (Trench, Synonyms of 


* There is some reason to think that Isidore’s letters may 
have been translated into Syriac: two British Museum MSS 
(cod. decexxvit. = Add. 14731, sec. \), and cod 20x of Kose and 
Forshall’s catalogue, swe. xin.) contam elections from hig 
correspondence. 

+ The total number of letters thus became 2012 ; but Ritters- 
husius had printed im bis fourth book several that were really 
already in Bilh, and in the same way Schott's fifth book con- 
tained several that had appeared in Rittershusiug, 

t Fuller details about the history, MSS, and editions of the 
collection of Isidore’s letters will be found in ἃ paper by the 
present writer, Journal of T'heological Studves, 1904. 
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the New Testament, pp. Xiv-xvi, does not seem to 
know of them] (iil. 92 ; iv. 130; v. 128, 203, 286, 337, 
338, 411). Far more numerous are the letters which 
are exegetical in the strictest sense, as explaining 
passayes In which Isidore’s correspondents had 
appealed to hiin for help. 

The promiment place which belongs here to 
the Pauline epistles may be explained naturally 
enough on the ground of their inherent difficulties ; 
but 1t also coiresponds to the special veneration 
which Isidore displays towards the Apostle. He 
never ties of drawing on the resources of lus 
vocabulay for fresh phrases with which to do him 
honour: St. Paul is ὁ θεσπέσιος Ἰ]αῦλος, τὸ σκεῦος 
τῆς ἐκλογῆς, ὁ τῶν τοῦ Χριστοῦ νοημάτων ταμίας, ὁ 
γῆν καὶ θάλασσαν ῥυθμίσας, ὁ βαρβάροις φιλοσοφεῖν 
ἀναπείσας (1. 124) ; ὁ κορυφαῖος [τῶν νομίμως τὸν παρόντα 
βίον διαθλησάντων } (111. 907); ὁ τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων πραγ- 
μάτων ἀκριβῶς βασανίσας τὴν φύσιν (111. 351; οἷ. v. 74); 
ὁ ἐξ ᾿Ἰουδαικῆς ἐπάλξεως εὐαγγελικὸν μηχάνημα γεγονώς 
(ν. 197); and see especially iv. 80 (on St. Paul as 
the σκεῦος ἐκλογῆς, and on miracles) and v. 299 (on 
the reasons for our vencration of St. Paul, and on 
the contrast between hun and those who claim to 
be his suceessors). 

The followmg is a list of the letters, some 
eighty in number, which are directed exclusively 
or prunarily to the interpretation of passages in 
the Pauline Epistles — 


Epp. Epp. 
to PUL 218s711.850;; 1 Co i, 28653 ν. 
ww. 194. 144. 
iv. 49 1013 iv. 14. 
1 ἃν. 60 (ef. ν. 10 ἃν. 68. 
51} 107 iv, 103. 
vi iv. GI. : 13} 1. 413, 414. 
Boy. 100, | Bi, 56. 
GE Bay. be. Ι 142 5, 449. 
vi iv (Ὁ. Jo 1, 99] 
si ἢ. 477. 151 iii. 899. 
Sis Iv. 63, 15% iv, 5. 
Say. 1", δ]. [9 Co 4? in. 4, 5. 
W3 ia, 5s. | ms ii, 266. 
re iv. 10]. 5 iv. 46. 
1} iu. 75. i, 4058, iil. 
1 jn. ΝΆ, O85; 182. 
ιν, 36, 37, 137 iv. 7. 
120; 220; Gal] 15 In. 165, 
pe one ἢ. BI an, 196. 
Ist oa, BB. Eph 2) ini. 53. 
1:}}1 ay 10), 109, Αἴ Ἂχ, 1589, 239. 
be iv. 10. qe 1. 328. 
38 τ, 456. Phi" ἄν ΤΟΊ. 
1 (Ὁ 13 1 Avo, ὧν ἵν Ὁ, 
45 Iv. 150. oN τ. 139. 
OM ave ST, 197. 3) ius 186, 187, 
Ble? 4, 445. ISS. 
3 Vv. 82. Col 1 iii, 81. 
18. iv. 6. as iv. 100. 
45 iv. 94. 215 iv. 108. 
GF ἢν. 95. 1 3} li, IES iv. 
09. iv. 49. 210 
05 iv, 129 os ii, 100, 
7? 1 ALR 4 iv, Liv. 
ay in. 176, 58 li. 19}. 
y= 22 ii, 138. Tit 1 in. GL; 1y. 85.* 


None of the printed Cateniwe on the Epistles have 
made any extended use of this large body of letters. 
Tsidore is quoted onee in Cramer's Bodleian Catena 
on Romans: 782: dp. iv. 62; eleven tones in his 
Manich Catena on Romans: 78 as betore; §8==i. 
477; S82 iv. δῖ; Wali. δὸς: 118. ν, jul; 12'= 
hi 75; 1.98: ἅν, 220; WVaiv. 11; Wan 216; 


* For completeness’ sake, references to the Hebrews αν here 
be added. We H=App, in, 8; 2M =1v. 146; 48~ iv. 117, v.91; 
ay ong We iv, 113; 1083= iv. 168; Wl=ni. 184: 1910--.. 320; 
Του, eo, 19 τς την, 192, 


137=iv. 16; 1313::}, 456; and twice in his Catena 
on } Corinthians: 6'=iv, 129, and 9%-2=ji, 138, 
Among Karo and Lictzmann’s Catenz, No. vii. 
(on Romans) quotes, we ure told, Epp. 1245, 1244, 
1323, 13837; but these letters belong exuctly to 
that part of the collection where it is not at present 
possible to bring the old numeration into com- 
parison with the printed text—no doubt they are 
all to be found in Book iv. 

Isidore as an independent interpreter has a 
terseness and direetness of his own: but pales 
the reason why he is not more often quoted in the 
Catena is that his explanations are sometimes 
only echoes of those of Chrysostom ; compare, for 
instance, the comment on Ro 1918 in Lp. iii. 284 
with the parallel passage in the latter’s JZomilies. 
Isidore’s panegyric on Chrysostom’s whole exposi- 
tion of the Romans has been mentioned above 
(p. 502"); and elsewhere he cites the letter of 
Jabanius to Chrysostom as ilustrating τὴν τοῦ 
ἀοιδίμου Ἰωάννου |xc. Chrysostom] γλῶτταν καὶ τὸ 
κάλλος τῶν νοημάτων καὶ τὴν πυκνότητα τῶν ἐνθυμη- 
μάτων (in. 42). Nor was admiration for his writings 
divorced in Isidore’s mind from admiration for his 
life and character: Chrysostom is called by him 
(in reference to his de Sacerdotiv) ὁ τῶν τοῦ θεοῦ 
ἀπορρήτων ὑποφήτης, ὁ τῆς ἐν Ἰδυζαντίῳ ἐκκλησίας καὶ 
πασης ὀφθαλμός (i. 156): in the cause of Chrysostom 
he ean speak plainly about one patriarch of Alex- 
andria, or plead boldly with another; Egypt, he 
says, by making use of Theophilus τὸν λιθομανῇ 
καὶ χρυσυλάτρην, τὸν θεοφιλῆ καὶ θεολόγον κατεπολέμησεν 
ἄνθρωπον (i. 152), and he writes to Cyril, in the in- 
terests of peace and reconciliation, a letter that is 
universally understoud to allude to the restoration 
of St. Chrysostom’s name to the diptyebs (i. 370). 

Thus, just as in doctrine he represents a reac- 
tion in Egypt from the extreme: type of Egyptian 
theology, so tvo in exegesis badore, Egyptian and 
Alexandrine though he was, modilicd the alle- 
gorica) traditions of Alexandrine excgesis under 
the influences of Chrysostom’s writings. 16 takes 
up a middle position between those who interpreted 
the whole of the Old Testament directly of Christ, 
and those who refused so to interpret any of it: ἐγὼ 
δὲ ἀναγκαίως φημὶ ἀμφότερα γεγενῆσθαι, τότε μὴ πάντα 
λελέχθαι περὶ αὐτοῦ καὶ τὸ μὴ παντελῶς τὰ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν 
σεσιγῆσθαι (ii. 195). He will not refuse to allow 
yome place to allegorical interpretations, and he 
gently rebukes a correspondent who had asked for 
a purely literalist explanation of some provisions 
of the Mosaic legislation : τοὺς ras θεωρίας ὑποφαί- 
vortas καὶ τὸ γράμμα els TO πνεῦμα meTapudultovTas οὐκ 
οἵδ᾽ ὅπως αἰτιασάμενος, καίτοι πολλάκις ὠφέλιμά τινα 
τοῖς ἀκροωμένοις λέγοντας, αὐτὰ τὰ πράγματα ἑρμηνευ- 
θῆναί σοι λιπαρῶς παρεκάλεσας (ἴ:. 81), Even in 
matters belonging to the New Testament, alle- 
gorieal interpretations can be found in Isidore ; 
but to what a subordinate position, at Jeast in 
dealing with the Pauline epistles, he relegates the 
allegorical sense, may be illustrated from Ap. iv. 
129, where, in enumerating Many possible explana- 
tions of the precise meaning of 1 Co 0}8 εἰς τὸ ἴδιον 
οῶμα ἁμαρτάνει, he has recourse to allegorizing as 
a ninth alternative only: εἰ δὲ καὶ τραπῆναι ἡμᾶς 
Βούλει εἰς τὴν τῆς ἀλληγορίας ὁδόν, ἐνάτη ἔστω ἡ λεχθη- 
σομένη. 

11. Cyril of Alexandria (commentaries on 
Romans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians).— 

Cyril, the vreat opponent of Nestorianism, was 
archbishop of Alexandria from 412 till his death in 
444, Nothing is known as to the date of his buth. 
His relations to Isidore of Pelusium seem to have 
been those of a younger to an older man, but he 
was of sufficiently matnie years in 403 to be 
present, in the train of his uncle and predecessor 
Theophilus, at the Council of the Oak which con- 
demned Chrysostom. The overpowering dogmatic 
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interest of Cyril’s career and writings has natur- 
ally tended to obscure the interest of his exegetical 
work ; yet the bulk even of what is preserved of 
the latter class is far more conbileraite than that 
of the former, and the original discrepancy must 
have been greater still. Too much stress need not 
be laid on the statement of Cassiodorus, in the 
preface to his Jnst. Div, Litt., that Cyril was one 
of those who had expounded in the Greek lan- 
guage the Divine Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament ‘ab ipso principio usque ad finem’; for 
not only Clement of Alexandria (of whose Hypoty- 
poses it was more or less truc, see below, p. 520), 
but. Chrysostom, Gregory, and Basil, are included 
under the same heading, and there is every reason 
tu suppose it inexact in the case of the latter 
writers. But out of the seven volumes which make 
up the only complete edition of Cyril’s works— 
that of Aubert (Paris, 1638)—four consist wholly of 
exegetical matter ; and yet this edition contained 
nothing on the New Testament except the portions 
which have survived of the commentary on St. 
John. For two centuries after Aubert httle more 
was done ; but the last seventy years have witnessed 
the recovery of a Syriac version of the commentary 
on St. Luke, and of considerable fragments in the 
original Greek of commentaries on St. Matthew and 
on some of the Pauline epistles. 

That Cyril had commented on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews there was a good deal of ancient 
evidence, in Theodoret, Leontius, Facundus, and 
others, Lo show; but for the epistles of St. Paul, 
properly speaking, the only direct witness that 
Was in print until within the last sixty or seventy 
years appears to have been a solitary quotation 
(itself perhaps taken from a Catena)in the Acts 
of the Second Couneil of Niews in 787 (Mansi, x11. 
280). The ‘definition’ of the leonoelastie Council 
of 754 had appealed to 2 Co 517, and the answer 
of the Geile appeals, among other interpreters, 
to Cyril: καὶ Κύριλλος δὲ ὁ ᾿Αλεξανδρμεὺς ὁ ὑπέρμαχος 
τῆς εἰλικρινοῦς ἡμῶν πίστεως σαφηνίζων ἡμῖν τὸ αὐτὸ 
ῥητὸν οὕτως διερμηνεύει" ᾿Επειδὴ γὰρ γέγονεν ἄνθρωπος ὁ 
μονογενὴς τοῦ Θεοῦ Λόγος (there follows a passage of 
sume 18 lines).* 

Cramer’s Catenie on the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians (A.D. 1841) and Romans (A.D. 1844) first 
supplied sufficient material to prove the existence 
of continuous commentaries; for his Catena on 
1 Corinthians contained sixty quotations from 
Cyril, his Bodleian Catena forty-four quotations 
for Ro 1-8, and his Munich Catena about seventy 
for No 7-16. Similar proof for 2 Corinthians (the 
cpistle cited in the Second Nicene Council) was 
not. long delayed, for the 3rd volume of Mai’s Nova 
Patrum Bobliotheca—the title-page of which hears 
the date 1845, though the year {S49 is mentioned 
in the preface—published from the Vatican Catena, 
MS gr. 762, a whole series of Cyrilline excerpts on 
Romans (pp. 1-47), 1 Corinthians (pp. 48-82), and 
2 Corinthians (pp. 83-103), Logether with one frag- 
ment apiece from other sources for Galatiaus and 
Colossians; a Latin translation follows in part 2 
of the same volume, pp. 1-67. Vor the first two 
epistles Mai had been largely anticipated by 
Cramer, since two of the latter’s MSS (that on 
1 Cor. and the Bodleian Catena on Romans) were 
descendants, collateral or direct, of Mai’s Vatican 
MS ; but for the latter chapters of Romans Mai’s 
matter was partly, and for 2 Corinthians it was 
wholly, new. 

A commencement of a comprehensive reissue of 
Cyril’s works was made by the late P. E. Pusey, 
and the following portions had appeared when the 


* The printed Oecumentus contained six quotations by name 
from Cyril on Romans, three on 1 Corintinans, one on 2 Co- 
rinthians, two on Galatians; but these might conceivably have 
been all culled out of hig dogmatic writings. 


work was prematurely cut short by his death in 
1880: the commentary on the Minor Prophets 
(2 vols., Oxford, 1868), the commentary on St. 
John (3 vols., 1872), and two volumes of dogmatic 
treatises (1875, 1877). Happily for our present 
purpose, the third volume of the commentary on 
St. John was extended to melude the remains of 
the commentaries on St. Paul: Romans (pp. 173- 
248), 1 Corinthians (pp. 249 319), 2 Corinthians 
(pp. 320-361, as well as Hebiews, pp. 362-440). 
This edition entirely supersedes those of Cramer 
(whose two MSS on the Romans were re-collated) 
and Mai; for it combines their matenal with ad- 


ditional fragments on the two Cormthian epistles 
from an early Catena in the monastery of Paste: 


erator on Mount Athos (see below, p. 522”),* and 
with a few new fragments on Ro 1 (Pusey, pp. 
173-175) drawn from a Vienna Catena (Karo and 
Lietzmann’s No. vii. : see above, p. 489"), Several 
impoitant changes are also iad in this edition 
in the matter of passuges incorrectly ascribed to 
St. Cyril.t 

From the Athos Catena the division of Cyril’s 
commentaries on the two Corinthian epistles mto 
répo and λόγοι cain to some extent be reconstructed, 
though it must of course be remembered that these 
‘tomer’ and ‘chapters’ do ποὺ necessarily begin 
ab the verses where they happen to be quoted. 
The following indications are supplied: 1 Co 6" 
ἐκ τοῦ yy’ τόμου, 3 ἐκ τοῦ δ' [MN ἃ for A] τόμου, 10] 
τύμος ὃ λύγος γ΄, 113 τόμος 5° λόγος δ᾽, 125 τόμος εἰ 
λύγος α΄, [115 τύμο; ε΄ λόγος β΄, 1.119 τόμος ε΄ λόγος γ' 
[MS inverts the two numbers], 15! τόμος ε΄ [MS 
omits εἴ λόγος δ΄, 15% ἐκ τοῦ ζ΄ τόμον. And for 
2 Corinthians: 11 τόμος a’ λόγος a’, 118 τόμος a’ λόγος 
β΄, 81 τόμος β΄ λόγος α΄, 47 τόμος γ΄ λόγος α΄, 45 
τόμος γ΄ λόγος β΄, 5° τόμος δ' λύγος a’, The Syriac 
fragments catalogued in the πολὺ paragraph testify, 
wherever they give details, to a similar arrange- 
ment: on 1 Co 15” the ‘ fifth tome’ is quoted, and 
on 15" the ‘seventh tome’; on 2 Co 5° the ‘third 
tome,’ and on 13? the ‘fourth tome.’ 

The Greek evidence of which an naecount has 
so far been given would by itself create a strong 
presumption that Cyl had not’ commented on 
any but the longer epistles of St. Paul; for the dili- 
wence of Cramer, Mai, and Pusey, between them, 
has found nothing on the shorter epistles save 
two or three citations on Galatians and Colossians. 
But isvlated citations from Fathers of great theo- 
logical repute are presumably taken, as was shown 
on p. 498 above, trom their dogmatic writings. Thus 
the Vienna Catena just referred to cites Cyril for 
the Epistle to the Romans, not only ἐκ τοῦ ὕφους,--- 
‘from the text of the commentary,’ or perhaps we 
should best represent the words by translating 
them fad loc.,—but also from the κατὰ Aovaar, 
from the Θησαυρός, from the πρὸς ‘Eputay, from the 
Hlepi τῆς ἐν Uvedpart λατρείας, Book vi., and from the 
κατὰ ᾿Ιουλιανοῦ. The pula χρῆσις in Cramet’s Catena 
on Colossians (pp. 305, 340: see above, p. 507") is 
fhom the Oncavpés,t and the two cited from a MS of 
Oecumenius on the saine epistle (op. cet. p. 411) are 
from the Περὶ τῆς ἐν Πνεύματι λατρείας. And this 
conclusion is reinforced by the testumony of the 
Syriac manuscripts, where there is no trace of any 
commentary (apart from Hebrews) save those on 
the Roman and Corinthian epistles, though Cyril 


* Unfortunately, afresh clement of confusion ty introduced by 
the fact that the quotations from Vat 7o2and the Athos MS, 
though they tally In sense, rarely tally i words: the former 
appears to contain more Scripture citations, the latter more 
technical theology. : ’ 

¢ Thus about a dozen of the passages quoted in the Munich 
Catena on Romans are identified as belonging to other writings 
of St. Cyril (the ad Hermiam and the Thesaurus), and three 
or four to other writers altogether — Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Photius, 

t The citation on p. 820 of Cramer headed Κυριλλου belongs 


{ really to the Llomulies of Chrysostom, ad loc, 
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was of course an author much used in the Mono- 
physite circles from which this Syriac literature 
comes to us. Even the commentary on Romans 
was but sparsely known: from the two Corintluan 
epistles the quotations are more numerous, as the 
following list of British Museum MSS will show :~ 
Severus of Antieh against Julian: MS dexe. 
{Add. 12158), A.D, 588, quotes Cyril on 1 Cor., 
foll. lla, 266; on 2 Cor., fol. 1190. 
Monophysite treatise: MS dcexeviii. (Add. 14535), 
Βα δ. ix. incunt.: on 1 Cor., fol. θα. 
Catene patrum (the last of the six exegetical, 
the rest doctrinal)— 

MS decelvi. (Add. 14529), sare. vii--viil. : on 
(12) Cor., fol. 20a. 

MS decelvii. (Add. 12155), sie. viii. : on 1 Cor., 
fol. 1252; on ‘the epistles to the Co1mnthians,’ 
foll. 632, 684. 

MS decelviii. (Add. 14532), sore. vili. : on 2 Cor., 
foll. 37, 480. 

MS. deeclix. (Add. 14533), sarc. vill.-ix. : on 
1 Cor., fol. 1036; on 2 Cor., foll. 58a, 596. 
MS deceelxiii. (Add. 14538), sac. x. : on 1 Cor., 

fol, 23a. 

MS deecliii. (Add. 12144), A.b. 1081; on Rom., 
1 Cor., 2 Cor. 

No external data appear to exist which would 
enable us to date the commentaries on the three 
epistles. According to Bardenhewer (Patrologic?, 
p. 321), the commentary on St. John is later than 
the outbreak of the Nestorian struggle, but earlier 
than the other N'l’ commentaries. His ground 
for the latter statement appears to be that these 
commentaties represent & progressive advance in 
the dircetion of emphasis on the literal sense, 
which contiasts strongly with the book, for in- 
stance, on Worship in Spirit and ‘Truth, where the 
Pentateuch is allegorically explained. Tt is, no 
doubt, true that we do find a mixture and com- 
bination of elements in the exegesis of the Epistles: 
for instance, in explaiming Ro 8% τοῖς κατὰ πρόθεσιν 
κλητοῖς, Cyril explains that one would not err in 


siying that some are called κατὰ πρόθεσιν ri τε τοῦ 


κεκληκότος καὶ τὴν ἑαυτῶν. But it would seem pre- 
mature to diaw from these features any definile 
conclusion as to date; and there are not wanting, 
in the history of the Catenie (see below, ἢ. 522"), 
indications which suggest that the commentanes 
οἱ Cyril passed into enculation at no inconsiderable 
interval hitere those of Theodoret. 

18. Theodoret of Cyrrhus (commentaries on all 
the Epistles).— 

Theodoret, the younger contemporary of Cyril 
and typical representative of the orthodox Ant- 
ochene theology as Cyril of the orthodox Ales- 
andrine, was born at Antioch in the latter part 
of the 4th cent., and became bishop of Cyrrhus in 
eastern Syria about A.D. 423: he died not many 
years after the Council of Chalcedon in 45]. 
Like Cyril too, although his fame rests primarily 
on the share he took in the dogmatic controvensies 
of his day, his own literary activity (to judge at 
least by those works of lis which have been pre- 
served) was more largely exegetical than either 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical or historical or apolo- 
vetic, though his Dialogues, his Letters, his Church 
History, and his Cure for Pagan Affections, sur- 
vive to show us what a many-sided theologian he 
was. Of the four volumes of Sirmond’s cdition 
(Paris, 1642), vols. i. and ii. are taken up with 
OT exegesis, and the first half of vol. πὶ. with the 
commentary on the Pauline epistles: * of the ten 
volumes (5 tomes, cach in two parts) of J. LL, 
Schulze’s edition (Halle, 1769-1774), the inst four 
are OT, the fifth (tom. 111. part 1) is our Pauline 


* Though this was the editio princeps of the original Greck of 
Theodoret on St. Paul, a Latin version by Gentuiauus Hervetug 
had been published as far back as 1552. 


commentary (the editing of which was in fact done 
for Schulze by J. A. Noesselt), while the last two 
contain little more than dissertations and indexes, 
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The editions of Sirmond, to which Garnier added 


a supplementary volume in 1684, and of Schulze- 


Noesselt, which incorporates the material of both 
Sirmond and Garnier, have remained—with the 
exception of Migne, 1 αὐ». Gr., vols, 80-84 (Pauline 
epistles in vol. 82, ce. 35-878)—the only collected 
editions of the works of Thceodoret. But for his 
commentary on St. Paul the Oxiord Library of 
the Fathers made a real advance towards a critical 
edition, though the standard reached may not have 
heen so high as in Field’s sister edition of Chry- 
sostom (p. 506", above). Mr. Charles Marriott of 
Oriel College, to whom the task was entrusted, 
was, of all the Oxford Tractarians, perhaps the 
most deeply versed in Patristic scholarship. At 
the moment of the too early breakdown of his 
health, the first volume, containins QTomans, 
land 2 Corinthians, and Galatians, had already 
been issued (1852)*; the second and concluding 
volume was nearly complete,tbut the usual delays 
that attend posthumous publication prevented 115 
appeannsys till 1870. A brief account of the editions 
of the text, and of the MSS used in them, is prefixed 
to the first volume. Suimond appears to have used 
only one MS, but gives no details by which it can 
be identified. Noesselt used two: an ‘Augustanus’ 
whieh he called A tins is no other than the tam- 
har Munich Catena on Ro 7*—16—and a § Buvanicus,’ 
B, no doubt identical with Munich gr. 18, swe. 
xvi.t) Marriott took over Noesselt’s material and 
his symbols A and 1}, but his main reliance was on 
two Paris MSS, coislin $2, swe. x1. (C), and gr. 217, 
nieve X.(D). By the help of the latter MS, brought 
from Constantinople to the Royal Library after 
Sirmond’s day, a dacwue m the commentary on 
Galatians (244, pp. 336. 14-339. 20) was for the 
fist time filled up. Marriott made use also of 
the printed Oecumenius, and of such of Cramet’s 
Catenz as contained material from Theodoret. 
Untortunately, he restricted within very narrow 
limits the improvements he allowed himself to 
make upon Noesselt’s text ; nor was it easy to build 
up definitive results out of MSS so few in numbei 
us those he employed. 

Unlike Chrysostom, and apparently unlike Theo- 
dore, 'Theodoret expounded the whole of the four- 
tven epistles on one scale and ina single work, to 
which is prefixed a common preface (mpofewpla) and 
a common title ([τοῦ μακαρίου] Ocodwpyrou ἐπισκόπου 
Κύρον ἑρμηνεία τῶν ιδ' ἐπιστολῶν τοῦ ἁγίου ἀποστόλου 
Ifavdov). Τὸ this difference in method and system 
between Theodoret and his predecessors cone- 
sponds a difference in the bulk of their respective 
expositions; for whereas Chrysostom’s “ον δος 
on St. Paul fill seven fairly thick octavo volumes, 
Theodoret’s are all comprised within two quite 
thin ones. When Theodoret wrote, the reaction 
was probably already in tull swing against what 
must have seemed the long-windedness of the older 
commentators—Origen, Chrysostom, even Theo- 
dore. There was ἃ real gap to fill with an expo- 
sition of the literal sense, that should be less 
discursive and homiletic than Chrysostom’s, less 
ambitiously conceived than Theodore’s; and it 
could hardly have been filled better than by the 
commentary of Theodoret. In two succinct phrases 
he has sketched his plan and its limits: τὰς ἀφορμὰς 
ἐκ τῶν μακαρίων συλλέξω πατέρων' auvroulas δὲ ὅτι 
μάλιστα φροντιῶ. 

An carlier ee in the preface indicates that 
the ‘ blessed Fathers’ whom Theodorct especially 


* Although Mugne’s edition was not published till 1864, it 
does not seem to have taken any account of this volume. 

t This MS is not improbably a direct copy of a Venice MS or 
Theodoret on St. Paul, Marcianus 36, swe. x, 
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followed were two in number: he might well, he 
siiys, be indicted for shameless audacity in setting 
his own hand to the ‘interpretation of the Apostle,’ 
μετὰ τὸν δεῖνα καὶ τὸν δεῖνα τοὺς τῆς οἰκουμένης φωστῆρας. 
That he is there referring to Chrysostom and Theo- 
dore is beyond question. It has been long recog- 
nized of his commentary ‘que ce ne soit quwun 
abrégé de Saint Chrysostome’ (Simon, Z/ist. Crot. 
des Commentateurs du NT, p. 314): and, now that 

art of Theodore’s work has been recovered, Simon’s 
further divination, ‘Je ne doute point. qu’il n’ait 
aussi consulté les commentaires ἧς Theodore de 
Mopsueste,’ is abundantly veritied ; though at the 
same time it is to be remembered that Theodoret 
avoids carefully the less orthodox speculations of 
his predecessor, and indeed seldom, if ever, ver- 
bally reproduces lim (Swete, Theodore, p. \xxvi). 
When, then, it is admitted that Theodoret’s com- 
mentary, ‘for appreciation, terseness of expres- 
sion, and good sense, 1s perhaps unsurpassed,’ and 
that ‘if the absence of faults were a just standard 
of merit, it would deserve the first place’ (Light- 
foot, Galatians >, p, 230), all and more than all is 
conceded which ‘Theodoret would have wished to 
claim. 

To what period of Theodoret’s life the com- 
mentary on St. Paul belongs, is a question which 
four cross-references to it in his own writings 
enable us to answer within comparatively nariow 
limits. 

a, Jip. 1 is addressed to an (unfortunately) un 
named correspondent, to whom Theodoret had 
sent τὴν els τὸν θεῖον ᾿Απόστολον συγγραφεῖσαν βίβλον, 
and who had read it through and returned if 
Without any expression of opinion about it. Tt 
would seem that the letter, it it did not even me- 
cede, must have immediately followed the publi 
cation of the commentary ; but there is nothing 
whatever to fix its date. 

β. In Ouest. 1 am Leviticum Theodoret. gives a 
brief summary of some of lis wrifines, mention- 
ing those ‘ against the Grecks,’ ‘ agamst Heresies,’ 
‘against the Magi,’ the finterpretation of the Pro- 
phets,’ and the ‘notes on the Apostolic epistles,’ 
τῶν ἀποστυλικῶν ἐπιστολῶν ὑπομνήματα. Of these 
Quersteones on the Oetatench we know that they 
were eullier than the Quastiones on the Books of 
Kings; but as they are not. mentioned in the neat 
two lists, it is probable that they are themselves 
posterior to A.D. 440, 

y, 6. In two parallel and ποὺ far from contem- 
porary letters (App. 82 ad Husebiuum Ancyranum 
and L13 ad Leonem ep. Rome, A.D, 448-449), Theo- 
doret, under the stress of the ealy years of the 
Monophysite controversy, 1s appealing for assist- 
ance alike to East and West; and in both letters 
he reviews a number of his earher worhs—books 
written ‘either before the Synod of Ephesus, or at 
any rate not less than twelve years ago,’ ‘twenty 
years or eighteen years or fifteen years or twelve 
years ago’—as gumantees that the orthodox doc- 
trine he now professed was no new thing with 
him. ΤῸ Eusebius he says: ‘I expounded all the 
TPiophets, and the Psalter, and the Apostle ; and 
T wrote long ago against Arians and Macedonians 
and Apollinaris and Marcion ; and 1 composed a 
μυστικὴ βίβλος, and another on Providence, and yet 
another against the questions of the Mazi, and the 
Life of the Saints, and many other books as well.’ 
Nhe list given to Leo is the same in substance, 
though diflerent in order and in detail: ‘1 wrote 
against Arians and Eunomians; against Jews and 
Greeks; against the Magi in Persia; on Uni- 
versil Providence ; on Theology and the Divine 
ἐνανθρώπησις : 1 interpreted, by the grace of Cod, 
both the Apostolic writings’ (rd ἀποστολικὰ συγ- 
γράμματα) and the Prophetic oracles.’ 

In both these bare estimates of the writings 


of a single decade the commentary on St. Paul 
finds a place, and it would be unreasonable to 
reject the evidence that thus fixes it between A.D. 
429 and 438. But the internal characteristics of 
the commentary enable us to vo a step further and 
reduce this interval by some years. For Theodoret 
closes his comment on Col 2° (ἐν αὐτῷ κατοικεῖ 
πᾶν τὸ πλήρωμα τῆς θεότητος cwuartkas) with the 
words θεὸς γάρ ἐστι καὶ ἄνθρωπος, καὶ τὸ ὁρώμενον 
τοῦτο πᾶσαν ἔχει ἡἠνωμένην τοῦ μονογενοῦς τὴν θεότητα, 
and he would hardly have thus expressed himself, 
until the progress of the Nestorian controversy had 
led the more moderate Antiochenes about A.D. 432 
to adopt the terminology of the ἕνωσις as a definite 
guarantee of their orthodoxy. 

19. Gennadius of Constantinople (commentaries 
on all the Epistles).— 

Gennadius, patriarch of Constantinople from 
458 till 471 A.p., was not only a supporter of the 
Council of Chalcedon and an opponent of the Mono- 
hhysites, but had even in earher lLfe—during the 
interval between the Council of Ephesus in 431 
and the Reunion in 433—written against the Twelve 
Articles of St. Cyril. Facundus, to whom we owe 
this information (pro Defens. Trium. Capit. ii. 4, 
ed. Sirmond, pp. 76-81), renders into Latin some 
specimens of Gennadius’ controversial style (such 
as ‘quales Cyrilli Aegyptil et quantas blasphemias 
ineurri . . . anathematizaturus est te Deus, paries 
dealhate’), in order to contrast the censures meted 
out, for no stronger language about Cyril, to Theo- 
doret and Tbas with the immunity enjoyed by 
‘sanctus Gennadius,’ “ beatee memorne Gennadins.’ 
The theological tendencies of Gennadius being thus 
obviously Antiochene, it is natural to conclude 
that his affinities as an exegete would be of the 
sune type; and if was in the domain of exegenis 
rather than of dogmatic theology that his special 
interests Jay. Such at Jeast is the impression 
lett onus by the account of him in Gennadius of 
Marseilles, de Peres 222. 90: ‘ Gennadius Constanti- 
nopolitane eeclesiae episcopus, vir lingua nitidus 
et. ingenio acer, tam dives ex lectione antiquorum 
fuit ut Danielem prophetam ex integro ad verbum 
commentatus exponeret; homilias etiam multas 
composuit.’ The expression ‘ex integro ad verbum’ 
seems to imply that Gennadius found something 
to say on every word of his text; in any case, what 
was regarded as his most marked characteristic 
was his ‘reading of the ancients,’ that is, appar- 
ently, his knowledge of the works of enilier com- 
mentators. Gennadins in fact, like Isidore and 
Theodoret, belongs to the generation of exegctes 
intermediate between the more original writers 
on the one hand and mere ecatenists on the other, 
—to those who, cither out of the whole bulk of 
existing commentaries, or from the one or two 
pledecessors to whom they specially attached 
themselves, selected and abbreviated material 
which they combined in varying degrees with what. 
was properly their own. 

The published remains of Gennadiux have been 
collected in Migne, Patr. Gr. 85, ee. 1611-1734, 
the department of exegesis is represented chiefly 
by Catena fragments on Genesis and on St. Paul. 
tor the latter, Migne’s only Greek sources were ; 
(i.) the Catena of Oceumenius, which, in’ the 
printed text, ascribes to Gennadius live passages 
on Romans, four on 1 Corinthians, one on 2 Corin- 
thians, two on Galatians, one on 2 Thessalonians ; 
(ii.) the Catene of Cramer, of which the Bodleian 
Catena on Romans has 57 Gennadins citations, 
the Munich Catena on Romans 6+ citations,* the 
Catena on 1 Corinthians two citations. Another 


* Since the two Catene overlap for Ro 77-91, some of these 
citations occur twice over, and the total ig therefore conrider- 
ably less than the sum of 57 | 64. 10 159. curious that no citations 
from Gennadius occur before Ro 51°. 
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Catena can now be added to the list of those which 
use Gennadius, Karo and Lietzmann’s No. vii. (g on 
p. 489°, above), which appears to draw on him both 
directly and indirectly, i.e. both from the tert 
of his commentary (ἐκ τοῦ ὕφους) and from earlier 
Catenie Since this Catena 15 also on the Romans 
(it breaks off at 1 Co 1!*), the mass of Gennadius 
material on that one epistle is s0 large compared 
with the mere fragments that have come down to us 
on the other twelve, that the question may arise 
whether, after al], Gennadius commented formally 
on any other epistle than the Romans. But there 
ix more than one reason which makes any such 
suspicion untenable. 

In the first place, the longer epistles are very 
much better represented in the known Catensw than 
the shorter ones; and, so far as printed material 
enables us to judge, the range of authors employed 
is decidedly larger on the Roman even than on the 
Corinthian epistles. No doubt, the explanation of 
this may he partly in the fact that. more commen- 
taries were actually accessible on the Romans than 
on the rest; we have scen, for instance, that the 
two Arian writers, Asterius and Eunomins, com- 
mented on that epistle only (pp. 498%, 500"): but 
it may also well be that among the original com- 
pulers, of whose Jabours our existing Catena MSS 
are the ultimate result, were some who started 
working at the first of the Epistles on a scale and 
with a Lhoronghness which were never equalled by 
the scholars who dealt, then or later, with the 
rest. For the seven epistles, Philippians~Philemon, 
no Catena material (besides Oecumenius) has yet 
heen deseribed other than the unique MS, Paris 
colin gr. 204, printed by Cramer; and that Ca- 
tena, since no πόθι ws cited init Jater than Theo- 
dove of Mopsuestia, may actually have been put 
tovether in the first balf of the Sth cent., ἜΤ πε 
the commentaries of Gennadius, or even of Theo- 
doret, lid passed into circulation. In face, then, 
of the quotations in Oecumenius, few and seattered 
though they be, the absence of Gennadius inatertal 
on these epistics In other sources might probably 
he discounted. 

In the second place, we have definite external 
evidence which would outweigh the argument from 
silence, even if that were stronger than itis. The 
Chronele of Marcellinus (a 6th century continua- 
tion, with special interest in Constantinople, of 
the Chronicle of Jerome), as printed in the carlier 
editions, conchides a notice of Gennadius, under 
the year 470, with the words ‘et Pauli epistolas 
omnes exposuit.” It is true that these words are 
rejected by Mommsen (Jon. Germ. Hist., Chronica 
Alinora, ii. 56) as not part of the original Marcel- 
Jinus; but they are found in the Bodleian MS of 
Marcellus, written about A.p. 600, and they 
belong, therefore, at least to a very early recen- 
sion. The correctness of the information is of 
course quite independent of the authorship of 
Mareellinus, and there 1s no reason at al] for 
doubting it. 

Gennadins, then, commented on all the Epistles. 
But it still remains true that our knowledge of 
his commentaries is practically confined to what 
Crainer's two Catene on the Romans have pre- 
served for us; and to Cramer’s volume we must 
turn if we are to get to closer quarters with the 
exegesis of Gennadius. The two characteristics 
which we have learnt so far to associate with him 
are Antiovhene sympathies and wide reading in 
the literature of execesis; and the Catena frag 
ments bear ample testimony to both of them. 

(7) The commentator’s erudition is apparent. 
The quotation of Aquila’s rendering of 1s 8 κατὰ 
τὴν ἔκδοσιν τοῦ ’Axtdov .. . Αὐτὸς φόβημα ὑμῶν καὶ 
αὐτὸς θρόησις ὑμῶν καὶ ἔσται εἰς ἁγίασμα καὶ εἰς λίθον 
προσκόμματος καὶ εἰς πέτραν σκανδάλου, in illustration 


of Ro 9533 (Cramer, 367. 9-21), must be one of the 
latest instances of the use of the unauthorized 
Greek versions of the OT. And the references to 
previous expositors are quite unusually numerous, 
though unfortunately all anonymous; Ro 8% 
(Cramer, 152. 2) οὐ γάρ, ὥς τινες φήθησαν.. .: Ro 851 
(289. 81) τὸ ὑπερνικῶλλεν οὕτως ἀπέδωκέ τις: Ro 
05. 8 (161. 94) αὕτη μὲν οὖν ἡ τῆς προεκτεθείσης πίστεως * 
ἀκριβὴς ἑρμηνεία" κωλύει δὲ οὐδὲν καὶ τὴν δόξασαν 
ἑτέροις εἰπεῖν (where there can be no doubt that the 
‘others’ are right and Gennadius wrong). In the 
middle of one long exposition of an earlier commen- 
tator’s view (on Ro 9!°%-)—extending from 349. 30, 
ἕτερος δὲ τοῦτο οὕτως ἑρμήνευσεν, us far as 351. 1, 
ταῦτα πρὸς τοῦτο. . . ἀντειπών, ἑρμηνεύει λοιπὸν Kal 
τῶν προτεθεισῶν ῥήσεων τὸν oKxorédy—occur the words 
ἀλλὰ γὰρ ὃ τινῶν ἐπὶ τοῦ παρόντος τεθαύμακα, τοῦτο 
καὶ πρός σε, φίλτατέ μοι Πέτρε, βούλομαι διελθεῖν : and 
this address to ‘dear Peter’ is therefore not 
Gennadius’ own, but is taken over with the rest 
of the passave trom his source. What the source 
was, it would be interesting to know; the turn of 
the phrase suggests perhaps rather a letter than 
a formal commentary. 

(Ὁ) In several directions the fragments betray 
the Antiochene temper of Gennadius’ commen- 
taries. He uses, if not so frequently as Theodore 
and Theodoret, the title ὁ δεσπότης Χριστός (Cramer, 
63. 35; 410. 21; 478. 34). He speaks of the καινὴ 
κατάστασις (43. 15), and dwells with special em- 
phasis on ζωή, ἀθανασία, ἀπάθεια (e.g. 50. 33; 56. 29; 
60.2; 117.11; 118. 32; 146, 95). Incommenting on 
Ro 85 his Christology expresses itself in language 
which contrasts strongly with the more guarded 
and accurate phrascolugy of Diodore (Cramer, 
124. 3-11) on the same passage: 123. 13, τὸν γὰρ 
υἱὸν πέμψας τὸν ἑαυτοῦ, σάρκα τὴν αὐτὴν ἡμῖν ἔχοντα 
wadnrivy τε καὶ ἁμαρτεῖν ἐπιδεχυμένην" OGMOIWMA 
γὰρ capKoc Amaptiac τὴν ἐνδεχομένην ἁμαρτῆσαι 
σάρκα φησίν, ὡς καὶ τὸ ἐν OMOIWMATI ANOPWITOY 
Γενόλλενος ἀντὶ τοῦ Tevopevos ἄνθρωπος. Soin the 
treatment of the problems raised in the Pelagian 
controversy: on Ro 5” ἐφ᾽ ᾧ πάντες ἥμαρτον, πάντες 
is equivalent, he writes (43. 1-11), to οἱ πολλοί, 
since, though it is true that all have died, it is not 
true that all have sinned; infants, for instance, οἱ 
οὔτε πράξεως οὔτε διακριτικῆς προαιρέσεως ὄντες ἐντός, 
πῶς ἃν εἶεν ὑπεύθυνοι πλημμελήματι ; 

As we should therefore expect, Gennadius shows 
himself to be no allegorizer, and devotes himself to 
the literal meaning. Special mention may be made 
of his notes on the ‘idioms’ of Scripture: Ro 7!! 
(93. 23=176. 7), on personifications κατὰ τὸ τῆς θείας 
ἔθος γραφῆς of abstractions such as Sin or Hight- 
eousness : Ro 7,5 πεπραμένος (100. 13=186. 1), on 
the use of metaphors, according to the ἰδίωμα 
γραφικόν, without the introductory ὡς: Ro 8” ἡ 
κτίσις (139. 8-19), on personifications of inanimate 
creatures: Ro 155% ὁ δὲ Geos... τὸν θεόν (499. 
18-25), on 1epetition of the name of the subject (τὸν 
θεόν instead of αὐτόν) as an ἰδίωμα τῆς γραφῆς. In- 
teresting specimens of an exegesis which is rather 
clear than deep may be found on the following 
passages : Ro 9 (159, 4-162. 16), a summary of the 
J ἐν ἢ position and of St. Paul’s attitude towards 
it: Ro 13! (458. 3-22), how the overflow of new 
life and power in the spiritual charismata of the 
primitive Church created a danger which called 
out the Apostle’s eahortation to civil obedience 
and orderliness: Ro 1417 (482. 12-25), on the 
simplicity and eflectiveness of every detail in the 
style of these verses. 

With Isidore and Cyril, Theodoret and Genna- 
dius, we have reached the close of the golden age 
of Greek exegesis. Of the three names that still 
remain for cursory notice, the first two, Theodore 
the Monk and John of Damascus, appear to have 

* So Cramer: Dr. Sanday suggests picts. 
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confined themselves exclusively to the task of 
compilation from previous commentators, while 
the third, the patriarch Photius, stands at the very 
limit of the Patristic period ; and all three might 
perhaps have found a more appropriate place at 
an earlier point in this article (p. 485). 

20. Theodore the Monk (commentary on I[to- 
mans ?).— 

In Cramer’s Munich Catena on Ro 7’-16 nearly 
forty citations are given under the name of an 
otherwise unknown exegete, Θεοδώρον Movaxod: 
and mention was made above (p. 510°) of Fritzsche’s 
analysis of these passages, from which it appeared 
that many of them are found elsewhere ascribed 
to Diodore, Theodore, or ‘Theodoret. So large a 
proportion, indeed, recur as Theodore’s (16 out of 
39), that the doubt inevitably rises whether the 
Θεοδώρου Movaxod of the Munich catenist may not, 
after all, have been a misunderstanding of Ocoddpov 
Mo(yoveorias); but, tempting at first sight as this 
explanation is, it Imeaks down when confronted 
with the jacts. It dees not account for the 
Diodore passaves ;* of the foniteen citations from 
Theodore the Monk in that part of the epistle (Ito 
779) which is covered also by the Bodleian Catena, 
four, indeed, reappear m= the latter under the 
authorship of Theodore of Mopsuestia, but two, 
and parts of two more, under the authorship of 
Diedore.t| And it is inconsistent with the intro- 
ductory phrases under which Theodore the Monk 
ushers in his borrowed matter, for these betray at 
once the compuer’s hand : thus Cramer, 175. 7, τινὲς 
δέ φασι (what follows is from Theod. Mops.) : 248. 4 
ἕτερος δὲ ἀπεφήνατο (fiom the same writer): 328. 25 
and 379. 6, ἔφη τις : 417. 25, ἔφη δέ τις περὶ τούτων Kai 
οὕτως. Less stress can be lud on the use of ἢ, ἢ 
τάχα, ἢ καὶ οὕτως, since nemly all commentators 
fiom time to time give alternatise interpretations ; 
but their relative frequency in Theodore the Monk 
serves to bear out the conclusion that the Munich 
catenist has stumbled somehow upon an unknown 
compiler, the staple of whose matcrial was derived 
from writers of the Antiochene school, and prin- 
cipally, 1ὖῦ would seem, from Diodore and Theodore. 
The anonymous form of his quotations, τις, τινές, 
ἕτερος, may be accidental, or 1t may conceal the 
desire to recommend the subject-matter of the two 
great expositors, who had fallen under the odimm 
of Nestorian heresy, in quarters where suspicion 
night be awakened by the express mention of 
them names. ‘There is nothing to show when the 
Monk lived; but the data on the whole point to 
the 6th century. 

21. John of Damascus (commentary on all the 
Kpist les).— 

St. John Damascene belongs to the time—he 
was born about 685 and died about 760 A.D.—when 
(ireek theology, though it had still to produce 
Theodore of Studium, was approaching the close 
of its creative cra; and it was his unique work 
to sum un the results of previous thinkers in that 
domain und to combine them in a great con- 
structive system, But theology cannot 'e divorced 
from New ‘Testament exegesis, and systematic 
theology moved therefore on parallel lines with 
Catena compilations: in the West the author of 
the Semma was the author also of the Catena 
aJurea; and in the case of John of Damascus, side 
by side with the systematic treatise On the Faith 
may be set the commentary on the Pauline epistles 
which will be found in le Quien’s edition of his 


* Theadorct appears to come into the question only through 
the nustake of Cramer's index; the last three passages there 
ascribed to Theodorus Monachus are given im the text as 
Θεσδωρή του. 

t /nodore* Oramer, 188, 19=105, 4; 199. 19= 114. 16; 212. 30 
=120. 175 226. 28=128,. 21. Theodore: Cramer, 175. 7=94 6; 
202. 22=116. 10; 239. 82=131. 6; 248. θ--190. 30 and 137. 
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works (Paris, 1712, vol. ii., pp. 1-274) or in Migne’s 
reprint (Patr. Gr. 95, ce. 489-1034). 

‘he very title of this work, as le Quien prints 
it, shows at once that John aims at nothing 
further than the selection of what is best and 
most authoritative in the exezesis of the past: ἐκ τῆς 
καθόλον ἑρμηνείας ᾿Ιωάννον rod Χρυσοστόμου ἐκλογαὶ 
ἐν ἐπιτομῇ ἐκλεγεῖσαι παρὰ ᾿Ιωάννον τοῦ Δαμασκηνοῦ. 
But the sources of the commentary are not, le 
Quien points out, confined in fact exclusively to 
Chrysosiom. Although on the longer epistles 
John follows him closely, the case, it is said, is 
different with the shorter ones; attention is called 
to the note on Col 2%, where, in the technical 
language of the Nestorian controversy, a merely 
‘relative’ (σχετικός or ouvvarrixds) indwelling of the 
Word in Christ is expressly rejected : in the com- 
plat on the epistles to the Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, Philippians, and Thessalonians, le Quien 
could find no trace at all of the use of Chrysostom, 
and according to the same authority the commen- 
taries both of Cyril (to judge by the parallels in 
the Oecumeninn Catena) and of Theodoret are 
exploited by John. An obvious objection to le 
(Juien’s view as thus stated is that we have seen 
reason to conclude (p. 515) that it was on the 
longer cpistles only that Cyril wrote;* and a 
further analysis of John’s commentary is all the 
more desirable, because it may probably be found 
to have exercised a dominant influence on later 
compilations such as those of Photius and Theo- 
phylact. 

For this purpose, however, a new edition of the 
commentary would appear to be essential; le 
Quien based his text on an ancient but imperfect 
MS (Paris gr. 702 [== Reg. 2331), foll. 252-434, sie. 
x.), and warns us in his preface ‘codicem multis 
passim mendis scatere mutilumque esse, ut sensus 
siepe impervius sit et obscurus.’ But he had 
heard also of a MS at Patmos; and No. 61 (ξα΄) of 
Sakkellion’s new catalogue of the Patmos library 
(Athens, 1890) contains, in fact, the commentar 
of John. In its present condition this MS, which 
is attributed to the beginning of the 10th cent., 
has lost most of the commentary on Romans, and 
Sakkellion was therefore unable to fix the author- 
ship; but the portions of the text which he prints, 
such as the argument for 1 Corinthians and the 
opening words of the commentary on the same 
epistle, are amply suflicient for the identification. 
In the Patmos MS, then, together with a re- 
collation of the Paris MS, material for the revision 
of the text is ready to hand. 

It is interesting to note that, according to Ile 
Quien, the demmata prefixed to the exposition give 
a text of the epistles which is not that used by 
St. Chrysostom—another reason for a new and 
completer edition. 

22. Photius of Constantinople (commentarics on 
all the Epistles ?).— 

In the person of Photius (A.D. 820-891), states- 
man, ecclesiastic, scholar, exegete, the Wlustrious 
line of Greek writers on St. Pan! that began with 
Origen finds a fitting close; and indeed lis many- 
sided qualities and multifarious learning bring 
him, intellectually if not morally, into compazison 
rather with Origen than with any intermediate 
commentator. Considering the position of authority 
which Photius has enjoyed in the Byzantine 
Church, it is a little strange that Ins exposition of 
the Pauline epistles has neither been discovered 
in any direct MS tradition, nor yet extracted 
from the Catenze and sepaiately collected either 
in the volumes of Migne (/’atr. Gr. 101-104) or in 


ΚῊ John could be shown to have used Cyril through the 
medium of the Oecumenian Catena, this would constitute a 
further proof of the early date which recent discoveries (see 
p. 528, below) have vindicated for Oecumenius. 
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the Greek edition of Photius’ works at present in 
process of issue. Yet the material is abundant, 
and could easily be worked, as the following con- 
speetus will show, 

(7) A later recension of the Oecumenian Catena 
(see p. 488", above) distinguishes itself from the 
Οὐ] work exactly by a large use of Photius; 
τι Karo and Lietzmann’s specimen (Ro 755.) four 
passayes are taken from Photius as avainst twelve 
from all other wiiters. The principal MSS known 
to give this recension are: at Milan, Ambros. D 
441 inf, see x.3 at Rome, Vat. Palat. gr. 204, 

we, X.3 at Venice, Marcianns 38, sec. xi. In 
these MSS the Photius passages are incorporated 
in the teat: other methods of grafting ie new 
matter on to the Oecumenian stock are Ulastrated 
(i.) by Paris coishm 27, swe. x., where the Photius 
ewer are inserted in the margin by the second 
nend ; and (it.) by Oxtord Magd Coll. er. 7, swe. 
Mi. inennt. (contaming, however, only Romans and 
1 and 2 Corinthians),* whieh adds at the end of 
each epistle τὰ λείποντα, that is to say, a large 
munber of quotations from Photius and a small 
number from CGennadius. 

(4) Though these Oecumenian MSS would be the 
plincipal means of the reconstanetion of the com- 
mentanies of Photius, yet for the longer epistles 
considerable assistance would be given by other 
Catenw. The Catena of Vat gr. 762, 60 far as we 
‘an restore if from Cramet's texts, should contain 
something from Photius on Romans, and a good 
deal on 1 Connthians., Cramer's Munich Catena 
on Ro 17 to has about 25 quotations from him. 
Kwwo and Lietzmiann’s Vienna Catena (7 on p. 489, 
wbove) cites hun Ssepins,” but apparently from an 
earher Catena rather than direct. from the text of 
Ins conmnentary, and perhaps only through the 
Photian reeension of Oecnmentius. 

Since Photins literary activity falls in’ the 
second half of the 9th cent., and five out of the 
Catena MSS just enumerated belong to the 10th 
or Lith cent., there is a fair presnmption that his 
text could be restored from them with tolerable 
correctness 5 and the attempt would be worth the 
making, But itis uot possible to say, without 
jurther analysis of the quotations from him than 
has yet heen undertaken, whether the result, 
would contubute -im the measme in which an 
edition of John of Damascus, for mstance, ought 
to contribute to our knowledge of that exegetical 
tradition of the earher eenturies which it 1s the 
purpose of this article to illustrate. 

23. AL DPEN DUM (to p. 489", above). Clement of 
Alexandria (notes on all the Epistles 2).— 

The series of commentators on the Pauline 
epistles should have meluded the name of Clement; 
Jor the express evidence of Photius makes certain, 
what is indeed already imphed by Eusebius, that 
the lost Ὑποτυπώσεις or Outlines included notes on 
the Hpistles.t Eusebius tells us UAE vi. 14, § 1) 
that ‘in the Mypotyposes GQement gave concise 
accounts (ἐπιτετμημένας πεποίηται διηγήσει") of the 
whole of ennonical Serpture, melding sneh doubt- 
ful books as Jude and the other Catholic epistles 
and Barnabas and the so-called Apocalypse of 
Peter’; and he adds some few details about 
Clement’s treatment of the Epistle to the Tebrews 
and of the Gospels. Photius testities more clearly 
(cod, 109) to the exegetical side of the work: of 
the three wiitings of Clement, presbyter of Alex 
andria, Aypotyposes, Stromatcus (sic), and Pada- 

gogus, the ypotyposes Scontain discussions on 


“The second half of the Maydalen College Vis isin the Cam- 
Vidge University Library, Ft i. 30, and the arrangement of it 
1s the same, 

f On thet subject the indispensable monograph is Th. Zahn’s 
Purschungen zur Geschichte den NThchen Kanons und der 
althuchhchen Literatur, m.: ‘Supplementum Clementinuy,’ 
pp 04-108, 180-156, 
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selected verses (διαλαμβάνουσι περὶ ῥητῶν τινῶν) up 
and down both Testaments, in the form of a 
summary exposition and interpretation’ (ὧν καὶ 
κεφαλαιωδῶς ws δῆθεν ἐξήγησίν re καὶ ἑρμηνείαν ποι- 
εἴται).. VPhotius proceeds to criticise the theology 
of the J7ypotyposes from the standpoint of Byzan- 
tine orthodoxy, and concludes thus: ‘ATI these 
things he attempts to establish from phrases found 
here and there in Scripture; and there are count- 
less other follies and blasphemies committed either 
by Clement himself or by some one who has usurped 
his name. This blasphemous nonsense oceupics 
eight volumes: the author continually repeats 
hunself, and distorts his texts (παράγει τὰ ρητά) 
promiseuously and indiscriminately ike a lunatic. 
Speaking roughly, the general scheme of the work 
consists of explanations (ὁ δὲ ὅλος σκοπὸς ὡσανεὶ 
ἑρμηνεῖαι τυγχάνουσι) of Genesis, Exodus, the Psalms, 
the epistles of Saint Paul, the Catholic epistles, 
and Eeclestastes.’ * 

Though both Eusebius and Photius have some- 
thing to say about the LZypotyposes, neither of them 
has preserved much of its actual words: it is toa 
Western scholar that we owe the only considerable 
portion which survives. We have already seen (1m 
connexion with Cyril of Alexandria, p. 615") that 
Cassiodorus named Clement—no doubt with reter- 
ence to the Hypotyposes --at the head of those 
Greck commentators who had explained the whole 
of both Testaments: and when lie eomes to deal 
with the Cathohe epistles (Just, Din Jatt. 8) he 
tells us that Clement ‘quiedain Attico sermone 
declaravit.’” about 1 Peter, land 2 John, and James ; 
that in evponnding them he said many things that 
were acute, but a few that were over-hasty ; and 
that therefore he himself had arranged tor the 
commentary to be rendered into Latin in such 
away that Clement's teaching, stramed fiee of 
some smal causes of offence, might. be fearlessly 
absorbed. About the identity of this translation 
with the extant Adumbrationes Clementis Aler- 
andrint on cpistolas canonicas although the four 
epistles actually expounded there are 1 Peter, 
land 2 John, and (not James but) Jude --there can 
be as hittle real doubt as about the intended 
equivalence of Adumbratioucs to Trorvrecess. 

Δα Ἢ text of these Adimbrationes covers only 
fourteen pages in all; and though it must be borne 
in mind that Cassiodorus ordered the omission of 
certain passages of the orlgmal, it would seem that 
Photins was abundantly justified ino speaking of 
the exegesis as ‘summary’ and ‘select’ (κεφαλαι- 
ωὡδῶς, ῥητά τινα). A commentary which ranged over 
the whole Bible in eight ‘books’? must needs have 
been of the nature of an epitome. In fact it be- 
comes clear that, side by side with the tradition of 
lengthy aud detailed exposition, whieh had τίς 
rise among the Gnostics (Basilides, as we hnow, 
devoted twenty-four books of #ircegelica to ‘the 
Gospel’) and was taken up and developed im tlie 
commentaries of Orugen, another and very difllerent 
method, modelled possibly on Papris’ ὁ Exposition 
of the Sayings of the Lord,’ can claim an equal or 
almost equal antiquity. Origen himself was no 
stranger to the system of interpretation by ‘scholia 
or notes: see above, in connexion with the Roman, 
Connthian, and Galatian epistles, pp. 492, 493. 
Among carly commentaries on the canonical Gos- 
sels, that of Victorinus on St. Matthew is described 
es Cassiodorus in the phrase ‘de quo [se Matthwo] 
et. Vietorinus ... . nonnulla disseruit’? (/ast. Div. 
Jett. 7): nor does the work of Hippolytus on the 
same Gospel appear to have contained anything 
like a continuous exposition.t 


* Not Ecclesiasticus : see Zahn, p. 66, n. 1. 

t See a neper by the present writer, ‘An Exegetical Fragment 
of the Third Century,’ in JTAS y. 218-241 (especially pp. 225- 
227), Jan. 1904, 
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Twelve comments on passages in the Pauline 
epistles are directly cited from the Wypotyposes 
(Zahn, op. cit. pp. 66-77; Preuschen in Harnack, 
Altchr. Littcratur 303-305): eleven of these occur 

ι in the Catena of Oecumenius, and one in the 

Pratum Spirituale of John Moschus (died A.n, 620). 

The formula of quotation in the latter case is 

Κλήμης ὁ Xrpwuareds ἐν τῷ πέμπτῳ τόμῳ τῶν Ὕπο- 

τυπώσεων. .. τὸ ἀποστολικὸν ῥητὸν ἐξηγούμενος τὸ λέγον 

eyyapict® κτλ. (1 Co 14). The references in 

Oecumenius are not merely marginal ascriptions 

of authorship, such as are given to other authors 

in this Catena, but are part of the teat itself, and 
in every cause but one are appended and not 
prefixed to the quotation: οὕτως ὁ Κλήμης ἐν 
τετάρτῳ " [once ἐν δ΄), cv πέμπτῳ, ἐν ἑβδόμῳ [once 
ev  “Ὑποτυπώσεων, It is natural to conclude 
from this that Oecnumeninus drew direct. from 

Clement himself rather than through the agency 

of a Catena, 

Five diflerent epistles are represented in Occu- 
menius’ quotations: 1 Corinthians (112° διὰ τοὺς 
ἀγγέλους), 2 Corinthians (5' 64-14), Galatians (529), 
1 Timothy (2° καιροῖς ἰδίοις, 8156 ὥφθη ἀγγέλοις, δὴ τῶν 
ἰδίων καὶ μάλιστα οἰκείων, δ᾽9 εἰ ἁγίων πόδας ἔνιψε, 5”) 
χωρὶς προκρίματος, 6 τοῦ μαρτυρήσαντος ἐπὶ Ἰϊοντίον 
[hAdrov), and 2 Timothy (27 διὰ πολλῶν μαρτύρων). 
The comments on both Corinthian epistles are 
quoted from the 4th book ; that on Galatians from 
the 5th book; those on 1 and 2 ‘Timothy from the 7th 
book. Zahn points out (pp. 150, 156) that Clement, 
like the Muratorian Canon, appeurs to have drawn 
a marked line between the epistles to Churches, 
which he expounded in the 4th and 5th books of 
the OSes and the personal epistles, which 
are dealt with in the 7th, the Pauline series being 
interrupted m the intermediate book by notes on 
the Acts and perhaps also on the Gospels. 

To these twelve passages from Oecumenius and 
Moschus it is possible that several more should 
be edded from other Catene. Neither Zahn non 
Preuschen secins to mention the fact that Cramer’s 
Munich Catena on Romans contains three cita- 
tions (on Ro 8.9 1074 10°), and jus Catena on 
1 Corinthians two citations (on 1 Co 1°? 75, under 
the heading KAqjmertos; while the Cutena of Vat. 
gr. 602, so Dr. Mercati informs the present writer, 
contains at least five. It is probable that some of 
these came from the Zypotyposes, 

As the example of the Latin Adumbrationes 
would Jend us to expect, these comments of Cle- 
ment on St. Paul ae brief—for the most part. very 
ἰοῦ, The exegesis is of course predominantly 
allegorical. The ἄγγελοι of 1 Co 11” are ‘righteous 
wud virtuous men’: according to one interpreta- 
tion (not, however, finally accepted) of Gal 574 
Christians ae the capt Χριστοῦ, and the whole 
verse means §Ghere is no law against such as lave 
crucified the flesh of Christ,’ ec. their own body : 
in 2 Ti 2? the πολλοὶ μάρτυρες are the Law and the 
Prophets, cited regularly by the Apostle as ‘ wit- 
nesses’ to the contents of his preaching, But the 
flypotyposes wlso—in this again resembling the 
work of Papias—adduce traditions of Apostohe 
history in explanation of the sacred text: such 
matter was hardly to the purpose of catenists, but, 
Kuscbius has preserved a few bearing on other NT 
books, and the solitary quotation in John Moschus 
is of this character. Client: he tells us, in ex- 
jeunes 1Co D4, ‘relates that Christ is said to 
1ave baptized Peter only, Peter to have baptized 
Andrew, Andrew tu have baptized Jolin and James, 
and they the rest.’ 


*The comment on 1 Co 1110 ἴᾳ in the printed feat of Occu- 
nmienius given as iv rpetw > but Zahn pots out that the Bod- 
leian MS, Auct. T. i. 7, cited on p. 465 of Cramen’s Catena on 
ee epistles, reads iv τέταρτω, and this 1s doubtless 
rig: 
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iv. SUMMARY OF UNPUBLISHED OR INADE- 
QUATELY PUBLISHED MS MATERIAL.—The aim 
of the present section 18s to point ont the lines 
along which it is likely that the labours of thie 
next generation of scholars could be most profit- 
ably duected, with a view to our further know- 
ledge of the Patristie writines enumerated in 
this article. The material gtoups itself naturally 
under four headings: A. Anonymous Catene ; 
8, Catenew of known authoiship; c. Original 
commentators as preserved in the Catene; D. 
Commentators whose text 1s preserved independ- 
ently of Catene. Thus three of the four headings 
of the section are concerned, directly or indirectly, 
with Catenz ; and that fact is enouch of itself te 
foreshadow the predominant part which will belong 
in the immediate future to this branch of researel. 
To a large extent the following paragraphs will 
do no more than focus the results of preceding 
sections, and bring into one comprehensive scheme 
the isolated pots that have already been imd:- 
eated at various staves of the inquiry: but fuller 
details will be given here than was possible above 
about the more important Catena MSS ; and, ina 
few cases where fur one reason or another there 
had been no previous opportunity for introducing 
it, the matter is enlipely new (see A 4 and 5, 
p. 622, and B 1, p. 5v8*). 

A. Anonymous Catente.— 

Ι. The most ancient of the Pauline Caten:, to 
judge by the limitation of its sources, is the Paris 

18, coislin 204, swe. x. (311 folios), from winch 
Cramer published his Catena on the eleven epistles, 
Galatians-Hebrews (Karo and Lietzmann's No, 
iv.) The Fathers regularly eited are Origen 
(on the Ephesians), Eusebius of Emesa (on the 
Galatians), and, throughout, John Chrysostom, 
Severian, and Theodore of Mopsuestin: white 
Basil, Giegory Nazianzen, and Cyril are quoted 
once each on the Colossians. Putting anid the 
Epistle to the Hebrews—the Catena on which may 
perhaps have had a separate origm and history — 
there 1s nothing later than the first half of the 5th 
century, and, if we except the one passage from 

syril, nothing later than the first years of that 
century. Cramer employed a ‘sc1riba Parisiensis’ 
Lo copy out. the MS for him, and expresses in his 
preface the fear that the copyist ‘uon semper 
codicis lectionem vere repriesentaverit.’ How well 
justified Jus fears were, the re-collation of the 
Origen comments on Ephesians for Mr. Gregye’s 
edition in_ J7AS itt, (1902) abundantly demon- 
strated. The Theodore, too, was re-collated for 

Dr. Swete’s edition ; but for the remaining Fathers, 
and especially for Severian, Cramen's edition 15 
still our only authority, and for critical purposes 
it is quite valueless. See, for previous references 
to this Catena, pp. 487" (Crimes); 488 (Kito- 
Lietzmann) ; 493", 4948, 495°, 496" (Origen) ; 408” 
(Kuscbins of E:mesa) ; 499* (Basil and Gree. Naz. 
on Col 1%); 507 (Severian) ; 510", 5115 (‘Theodore 
of Mopsuestia); 515" (Cy1il); 518" (absence of 
Theodoret and Gennadinus). 

2. Next perhaps in antiquity of origin, and 
not inferior in the importance of ils contents, 
comes the Vatican Catena, gr. 762, siec. Χο, an 
enormous MS of 411 folios ; the Catena for Romans 
commencing on fol. la, that for 1 Corinthians on 
fol. 218¢, and for 9 Cormtduans on tol. 3400." Phe 
handwriting is very fine: the blank spaces left, 
e.g., on fol], 348, 350, show that the exemplar of 
that part at any rate of the MS could no longer be 
dec here: and was ptobably, therefore, already an 
old MS when itwas bemg copied in (he J0th century. 


* Kor many new details about the Vatean Cateme, and for an 
important reference in the ease of Oecuimenius, the writer is 
indebted to the unwearnd kindness of his ticnd Dr. Mercati, of 
the Vatican Library. 
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In Karo-Lietzmann it is No. i. ; their list of the 
authors cited 1s divided, according to their custom, 
into two classes: the first (at Teast 10 citations 
apiece) includes Apollinaris, Cyril, Didymus, Dio- 
dore, Gennadius, John Chrysostom, Oecumenius, 
Origen, Photius, Severus of Antioch,* Severian, 
Theodore, Theodoret; the second consists Οἱ 
Acacius of Cosarea (4 times on Romans), Basil 
(3 times on Romans), Clement (twice on 1 Cotin- 
thians), Dionysius the Areopagyite (once on 1 Co- 
rinthians), Gregory Nyssen (once each on Komans 
and 1 Corinthians), Isidore (5 times), Methodius 
(once on 1 Corinthians), Theodulus chorepiscopus 
(once on Romans), This account is, however, not 
quite exhaustive, and omits, for instance, a scholion 
on fol. 4036, written in smaller characters but by 
the original scribe, under the heading ᾿Λλεξάνδρου 
ἐπισκόπου Νικαίας. Alexander of Niciea lived in 
the first half of the 10th cent., and may conceiv- 
ably have been the editor of the Catena in its 
fecn form. Both Uecnmenius and Photius are 
wud under contribution: the passages taken from 
the latter are considerable both in number and 
length. Where both of them are cited together, 
Occumenius always comes first. 

Of the two late MSS of parts of this Catena 
which alone were at Cirametrs disposal -- Paris gr. 
227 and Bodl. Auet. HB. a. 20 (— Miscell. gm. 48) 
the Iatter, on the ground of its rather curious 
history, may claim a few words here. 

MS Bodl. Auct. FE. nn. 20, containing in a 16th 
century hand a Catena on Ro 11-0.. was presented 
to the Libary in 1650 by S. Cromleholine, master 
of St. Paul’s School im London; at an earlier date, 
in 1601, 1t had been piven to Dr. G. Hyves, warden 
of New College, by John Lloyd (Johannes Luidus), 
rector of Wiittle in [ssex.  Lloyd’s inseription on 
the fly-lenf is headed © Ex manubiis Gaditanis,’ 
indicating that the MS was part of the spoils of the 
ful of Essex’s Spanish expedition in 1596; but 
whether it was taken in the sack of Cadiz itself, or 
formed part of the brary of bishop Qsorio of 
Algarve, wlich is known to have fallen into 
Essev’s hands on the homeward journey,t cannot 
be said for certian. At the end of the text on the 
lust leaf is the word λείπει ; and on the following 
guard-leaf, m different’ ink but perhaps m= the 
same handwriting as the body of the MS, are 
epitaphs by John Lasearis (see above, p. 485") on 
himself and on his wife Catherine. These two 
epitaphs were actually inscribed on Lascaris’ tomb 
in the church of S. Agata dei (τοῦ at Rome; 
and since, in the MS, they are separated by a 
floriated cross, such as one might expect on a 
tombstone, it looks as if they had been actually 
copied in situ. It so, the presumption is strony 
that the MS itself was written in Rome, and that 
Vat. gr. 762 was its direct exemplar. 

See above, for these MSS, pp. 487 (Cramer and 
Mai); 488" (Karo-Lietzmann) ; 492, 493" (Origen) ; 
499° (Didymus) ; 501° (Diodore) ; 510 (‘Theodore of 
Mopsuestia) ; 5145} (Isidore) ; 515+ (Cyril) ; 517" 
(Gennadius) ; 520° (Photius) ; 521* (Clement). 

3. More importance than the brief account in 
Karo-Lietzmann (No. iii., op. cit. p. 601) would 
suggest seems to attach to the Catena on the 
Cormthian, Galatian, and Ephesian epistles con- 
tamed in Vat. gr. 692, foll. 1-93. These scholars 
attribute the MS to the 12th cent., and name 
Cyril, John Chrysostom, Gecumenius, Origen, 
Severus, ‘Theodoret, Theodore, and (ou 2 Corin- 
tlians) “ Ac,’ as the writers more frequently cited ; 


* If this is correct, and not really a confusion with Severan, 
the last note on p. 507% above should be modified. But, m the 
case of the Catena neat to be mentioned, Karo and Tactemann 
have wrongly expanded 2sv into Severus instead of Severian 

+ Of the many books which came by gift from Essex to tho 
Bodleian in a.v. 1600 a considerable number were printed in 
Spain and Portugal. 


Clement, Gennadius, Isidore, und Gregory Nyssen 
as cited respectively three times, twice, twice, and 
once. But the date should be moved back to 
cee. X.-Xi.; the names of Nicolas, Methodius, 
Basil, Eusebius, Photius should be added to the 
list of Fathers cited ; from Clement of Alexandria 
not three only, but at least five quotations are 
made ; Di(dyimus) is very cominon on 2 Corinthians ; 
Severian is once named in full (fol. 59a), and the 
substitution of this Father's name for Karo and 
Lictzmann’s Sev(erus), proposed on p. 4895 above, 
is thus amply justified. On many occasions the 
catenist compares expressly the views of different 
authors —e.g. Clement, Eusebius of Caesarea, Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Severian, Theodoret, 
Cyril—and sometimes adds to his authors’ names 
precise references to their books. On comparing 
this Catena with the last, Vat. gr. 762, for the 
Corinthian epistles, it results that the quotations 
common to both are briefer in 692 than in 762: 
and this is what the relative bulk of the two MSS 
would lead us to expect. 

See above, pp. 4885 (Karo-Lietzmann) ; 507? (Se- 
verian); 521" (Clement); too little was huown of 
{lus Catena for full use to be made of it in the 
foregoing pages. ; 

4, The most important addition that has to be 
made to haro-Lietzmiuin’s list of Pauline Cateni 1s 
a MS that has onee been mentioned above (p. 515°), 
in connexion with Pusey’s edition of Cyril of Alex- 
andria— Athos Pantocrator eod. 28. According 
to the catalogue of Sp. Lambros (1. 95), the MS 
is of the 9th cent., and contains the (Acts and) 
Pauline epistles, the names most frequently cited 
being Isidore of Pelusium, John Chiysostom, Se- 
verian, Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and Apollinaris. Photographs of eleven pages of 
this MS, covering 1 Co 74-11", were taken by 
Prof. Kursopp Lake, and are now in the Bodleian 
(MS gt. th. 1. 8): the pumeipal authors m these 
pages are Chrysostom, δον μια, Cyril, and Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia. ‘The absence of Theodoret 1s 
noticeable ; and as all the eeht writers known to 
he used im the Catena are earlier than Theodoret, 
if is possible that its onan goes back to the period 
anterior to the publication of Jus commentary. It 
that is 50, it ranks with our eathest Catense ; but 
u serious drawback to its value is that the evidence 
of its Cyril texts (see above, note on p. 515") seems 
to sugvest that the catenist may have not only 
abbreviated but otherwise re-cast the passages he 
extracted from his sources. 

5. Patmos ofy’ (=No. 263, p. 127 of Sakkellion’s 
catalogue), sire. x., is described as containing, on 
foll. 1-119, not a continuous commentary, but a 
series of notes on the Acts and some of the Catho- 
lic and Vauline epistles (2 Cor., Eph, Phil., Col., 
1 and 2 Thess., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus), with an un- 
usually extensive range of authorities : Atlianasius, 
Ambrose, Anastasius of Antioch, Apollinaris, Ar- 
chelaus the bishop, Basil, Caesarius, Cyril ot Alex- 
andria and of Jerusalem, [uscbius, Gennadius, 
Gregory Nazianzen and Nyssen, Hyp(atius ἢ), 
Trenzeus, [Isidore] the Pelustote, Jolin Clirysestom, 
John [Damascene], Josephus, Leontius the Monk, 
Maximus the Monk, Methodius of Patara, Origen, 
Severian, Theodore, Theodoret. From the speci- 
mens given in the catalogue ib would seem that 
the quotations are, for the most part, so brief as to 
promise little im the way of profitable result. 

Of other anonymous Catene, the editing of 
Cramer's Munich Catena on Romans appears to be 
a much better picce of work than that of his Paris 
Catena on the Shorter epistles: to Karo-Lietzmann’s 
account of their No. vil. Catena, from Vienna, the 
present writer has nothing to add : of their No. viii. 
something will be said below, at the end of the 
account of Oecumenius, p. 524°. 
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B. Catene of known authorshin.— 

1. Those who have followed daw to this point 
the argument of the present article will have 
gathered that the origin of the Catenw in general 
is to be looked for in ἃ more remote age than it 
has been customary to ascribe to them. In par- 
ticular, the Catena of Oecumenius (see pp. 485, 
486", 488") is to be placed not, as hitherto, after the 
time of Photius, but before it. Recent investiga- 
tions tend still further to accclerate this backward 
movement, and make it probable that the true 
date of Oecumenius is about 600 A.D. 

In a 12th cent. MS at Messina, eod. S. Salva- 
toris 99, a complete commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse under the name of Oecumenius has been 
lately found by a German scholar, Ir. Diekamp of 
Munster (sec a paper by him in Sitzungsberihte 
der k. preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Ber- 
lin, 1901, pp. 1046-1056) ; and the internal evidence 
of the conmentary is sufficient to establish roughly 
both the date and the theological standpoint of 
the writer. The comment on 1! ἐν τάχει states 
that ‘a period of more than 500 years had elapsed ’ 
since the date of St. John’s vision. The Christ- 
ology is Cyrilline or even Severianist rather than 
Chalcedonian: ὃν πρόσωπον καὶ μίαν ὑπόστασιν καὶ 
μίαν ἐνέργειαν is the nearest approach to a formu- 
Inted doctrine of the Incarnation. ‘The writer was 
therefore, if not actually a Monophysite, at any 
rate one of those who still sought for & common 
ground with Monophysitism. 

Diekamp somewhat hastily concludes that his 
discovery 1s fatal to the genuineness of the Oecu- 
menian Catena on St. Paul, in which he would 
see only the work of a later compiler excerpting 
Uccumenius in precisely the same way as he ex- 
cerpted other ancient authorities. But neither of 
his reasons will stand examination. 

a. " Photius 15 used in the Oeccumenian Catena ; 
but Photius lived in the 9th cent., and the real 
Oecumenius cannot therefore have quoted him.’ 
But it has been shown above (p. 488"), following 
Karo-Lietzmann, that it is not the orginal Oeeu- 
menius, but a later recension only, which makes 
use of Photius. 

B. ‘Occumenius’ work on the Apocalypse is a 
commentary, not a Catena; but the so-called 
Oecumenius on St. Paul is a Catena, not a com- 
mentary.’ The argument is specious rather than 
sound. For, in the first place, Oecumenius on SE. 
Paul is not quite a Catena on the ordinary model : 
sce p. 485> above. In the second place, Diekamp 
sufficiently answers himself when he shows that 
Oecumenius is the earliest of the Greek commen- 
tators on the Apocalypse: if there were no com- 
mecntators before him, it is diflicult to sec how he 
could have compiled a Catena. Of the two other 
ancient Greek commentators known to us, Arethas 
of Cappadocian Csarea wrote about A.D. 900, 
Andrew considerably earher. That Arethas is 
found by Diekamp to make use of both Oecumenius 
and Androw, is only what we should expect of a 
scholar as profoundly versed as Arethas in Patris- 
tic Jearning (ef. p. 4928, above); but Piekamp also 
makes it clear, frst that Andrew and Oecumenius 
are not independent of one another, and secondly 
that it was Andrew who uscd Occumenius, and 
not vice versA. In his comments on 4° θ᾽ 9%» 
Andrew introduces the explanations of τινὲς or res 
τῶν πρὸ ἡμῶν ; and in every case the explanation 
so introduced is found in Oecumenius. Especially 
cogent is the case of μῆνας πέντε in 9°, because 
there Oecumenius, after balancing the ‘ apocata- 
stasis’ doctrine of the Origenist Evagrius with the 
more rigid eschatology of other writers, compro- 
mises on & doctrine of punishment which should 
be eternal indeed in duration, but after the ‘five 
months’ modified in intensity (dperuévws). When, 


then, we find Andrew quoting with the formula 
τινὲς ἔφησαν the very conclusion at which Oecu- 
menius had painfully arrived by way of compro- 
mise, it would be unreasonable to doubt that Oecu- 
menius is the source on which Andrew draws. 

But if Oecumenius on the Apocalypse quotes no 
predecessors for the simple reason that he had no 
predecessors to quote, he docs as a matter of fact 
approach the method of Occumenius on St. Paul 
by not infrequent references to the Fathers gener- 

ly. Cyril is quoted four times ; Gregory Nazi- 
anzen and Eusebius, twice each ; Aquila, Josephus, 
Clement (the Stromateis), Gregory Nyssen, and 
Evagrius, once each. ‘The commentator on the 
Apocalypse and the commentator on St. Paul are 
equally versed in Vatristic literature, and employ 
it ey in the measure appiopnate to the two 
works. It may be added that, while the tormer 
is, as has been seen, rather Cyrilline than Chal- 
eedonian in the expression of his Christology, 
the latter too appears to have worked on anti- 
Nestorian lines; for the Catena on St. Paul never 
once cites Theodore of Mopsuestia, and, consider- 
ing the number of names adduced in it, this 
omission can hardly be accidental. On internal 
evidence, therefore, there is no reason at all to 
question their identity 

The external evidence to the commentary of 
Oecumenius on the Apocalypse is confined to a 
single quotation in a Syriac Catena Patrum of the 
7th cent. (Brit. Mus. Add. 17214= Wright eod. 
decely., fol. 726) In this MS, which is a collec- 
tion of explanations of Bible passages, the prin- 
cipal authority employed is Severus of Antioch, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia is cited as ‘Theodore 
the heretic’: its Monophysite leanings are there- 
fore clear, and we are not surpiised to find that 
Occumenins, in the phrase with which the quota- 
tion from him 15 introduced, 1s brought into close 
connexion with Severus : ‘Of Oecumenius, a dih- 
gent man, and one who is very orthodox, as the 
letters of the patriarch Mar Severus which are 
written to Lim show: From the sixth book of 
those composed by him about the Revelation 
of John the Evangelist.’ Jf the Syriac writer is 
correct, Oecumenms the commentator on the 
Apocalypse was a favoured correspondent of the 
great Monophysite, and must therefore have been 
of mature age before the death of Severus, circa 
A.D. 540: κὸ that the internal evidence of the com- 
mentiry, both as to date and as to the theological 
aflinities of its author, would be carried somewhat 
further by the Syriac catenist. But among all the 
extant correspondence of Severus the only person 
hearing the name of Oceumenius is a Count to 
whom Severus addressed two dogmatic letters 
before A.D. 512: and it is probable, therefore, that 
the Syriac writer has blundered in identifying 
the commentator with the correspondent, for the 
interval of ‘more than 500 years’ since the vision 
of the Apocalypse is inconsistent with any thing 
eather than the second half of the 6th century. 
At the sume time, the fact that the mistake could 
be made suggests that the commentary was not 
quite a new thing when the Syriac MS was 
written. We shall hardly err in placing the com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse about 600, and the 
Catena on St. Paul within the limits 560-640. 

Of the original non-Photian torm of the Oveu- 
menian Catena on St. Paul the following MSS in 
Karo-Lietzmann’s list (ay. cet. p. 000) are attri- 
buted to the lUth century - 

1. Paris coishn 5, toll 348. 
ii. Vatic. gr. 766, fol]. 249. 
iii. Oxford Bod). Rue 16, toll 255. 
iv. Venice Marcianus δήθ, toll. 59-205 (but 
foll. 134-173, Gal 37-1 ‘Ti 4", are a later 
insertion). 
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v. Milan Amlros. C 295 inf., foll. 190. 
vi. Florence Laurent. plut. x. 6, foll. 286. 
vil. Pars gr. 224, foll. 1-222 (contains also the 

Apocalypse). 

Paris coislin 224, foll. 151-328 (contains 
also Acts, Cath. Epp., Apoc.). 
ix. Vatie. gr. 1430, toll. 267. 
x. Vatie. Palat. gr. 10, foll 268. 
vat Athens 100, foll. 377 (1 Co 155. 110 1157). 

Of these eleven MSS the fist five are, so. far 
as can be gathered, homogeneous in the matter 
which they contain. No data are given about the 
last two; the remaining four, Nos vi-in. (save 
that No. viii. perhaps contams only excerpts), 
while agreeing with the first tive for all the 
anouymous citations in] Qeeumemius, differ fiom 
them with regard to the (in number much fewer) 
named citations, which they erther transpose or, 
more rarely, omif. Goth classes of MSS pive the 
anonymous citations inp one and the sine ¢on- 
tinuous series marked by Gieek numerals Σ and 
the choice appears to lie between the hypothesis 
that the named citations, though they entered 
into the Catena Jone before the Photiain matter, 
are yet no part of the oneinal Oecumenius, and 
the more probable hypothesis that im the original 
form of the Catena the named citations were 
separated in some way fiom the continuous series 
of the anonymous citations,—perhaps by bem 
wiitten in the margin,—and so were exposed, 1 
the course of the propagation of the text, to 
special danger of either transposition or omission. 

Anather Catena, Vatie. or, 1270, which is treated 
as an independent Catena πὶ Karo-Lietzmeann’s 
scheme (op, cf. No. vil p. 610), should perhaps, 
as owas sugevested on p. 4804, above, be treated as 
belonging to the Qeenmeman group. This MSs, 
Which was written in southern aly about A.p 
110, contaims the Acts and Catholie epistles, and 
on foll. 79-164 a Catena on Romans and 1 Corin- 
thians. From Karo-Lietzmann it would not be 
posstble to deduce more than that the names of 
CGhiysestom, Severian, and Theodoret were found 
in ἢν: but Acacius, Cyn, Gennadius, and Occu- 
menius also oecur, and once at least Basil ἐκ τοῦ 
πρὸς Σωζόπολιν ἐπιστολὴν (sie). [tas significant that 
a simular reterence to this last appears in Oecu- 
menins; see above, p. 490% 

2. On the need for a new edition of the com 
mentary on the Pauhne epistles by John of 
Damascus, and on some of the MS material for it, 
enough has already been said on p. 519", 

3. Cod. Vatic. τὶ 1650, A Dp. 1057, 18 a commen- 
(αν on the Pauline epistles written by Nuieolas, 
archbishop of Reggio m Calabua.  MKhrhard (in 
Krumbachers Geschichte der bysantinesche Lit- 
feratur?, p. 133), who mentions the MS, gives no 
details of its contents, so that it is impossible to 
siy Whether it contains ancient elements. 

ως Original authorities as preserved in the 
Catenae.— 

Τί, 15. obvious that. ποῦ much can be done under 
this head until the Catena themselves are made 
accessible in trustworthy texts; and how far that. 
is from being the case at the present date it has 
been the business of the preceding patagraphls to 
demonstrate. But, as soon as this prelimmary 
work has sufficiently advanced, it would be the 
turin of definitive collected editions of the more 
important writers. Since the Cateme are mamly 
on the longer epistles (see especially p. 418* above), 
the results to be anticipated from this line of 
λό οἷν, will be, in the case of the majority οἱ 
waiters, most marked on the Roman, or on the 
Roman and Cormthian, epistles. 

Oriqvn.—The work has already been done tenta- 


Vill. 
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the First at any .ate of the Corinthian epistles (pp 
492, 403"). 

Didymus* p. 499.—It does not seem likely that 
much can he restored for any other epistle than 
2 Corinthians; but Mai’s text (from Vat. gr. 762) 
will need re-editing, and the Didymus material of 
Vat. gr. 692 (see pp. 489", 522) will need to be 
tested, though it may turn out to be not independ- 
ent. of the other MS. 

Inodore: yp. 501.—The evidence here rests 
wholly on Vat. 762, and a separate edition might 
probably wait for Harnack’s promised undertak- 
ing of a *Coipus operum Diodori’ (see his ‘ Diodor 
von Taisus,’ Verte und Untersuchungen, N. Ἰὸς vi. 4, 
1901, p. GS). 

Severun: p. 507, —Severian is perhaps the 
author for hom most is to be expected fiom a 
‘areful @ross-examunation of the Catene : on the 
Romans (unless Oecumenus should here come to 
the rescue) less has been preserved from him than 
fiom several other writers; but fer 1 Cormthians, 
Kphesians, Phihppians, Colossians, Philemon, and 
probably for the other shorter epistles as well, a 
nich harvest should be yielded. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia.— Vor the shorter epistles 
the work has been done by Dr. Swete (p. 5115): 
for the longer epistles the texts of Mai and 
Cramer (p. 5108) would need revision, and for 
Theodore, as for Didynmus, the Catena of Vat. 692 
may or may not add new matter. 

Cyril, p. 515.—The only source from which any 
additions to Pusey’s collection could be hoped for 
would be a re-edited Oecumenins. 

Grennadius: p. 518%—Occumenius and the various 
Catenre on Romans ought between them to add 
something, though perhaps it may not be much, to 
the fragments put together by Migne. 

Photius’ p, 620".—Here again ἃ separate edition, 
for whieh the Photian recension of Oecumemmus 
would supply the main mateal, is an imperative 
and probably a not really dificult task. 

D. Authors preserved independently of Cafenw.— 

In this department, as was to be expected, more 
work has already been done; but something still 
remains to do. The commentaries of Chrysostom 
(p. 506") and Theodoret (p. 516"), and the Latin 
version of Theodore (p. 5115), have been adequately 
edited by English scholars: Rufinus’ version of 
Origen on the Romans is to be expected in the 
Berlin series of the Ante-Nicene Fathers: with 
regard to the letters of Isidore of Pelusium, the 
need for a new and better edition, and the material 
which would make such an edition feasible, were 
pointed out with sufficient emphasis on Ὁ, 513. 
And besides the many Fathers who expounded the 
Kpistles there were some also who edited them. 
It will be seen in the course of the next (and 
conclading) section that patient investigation may 
hope ultimately to restore, with approximate cor- 
rectness, the teat and apparatus of these early 
editions of St. Paul. 


v. PatTrisnic Epirors oF THE PAULINE 
Erisr_es.—Evagrius and Euthalius.—The name 
Euthalms (ὉΠ ΠῚ ΘΒ up more questions than with 
the information at ou disposal it. is possible to 
answer, Of Jate a revolution in Euthalian criti- 
cism has been made every few years ; and though 
material is accumulating rapidly, the time has not 
yet come for the last word to be said. But no 
cstimate of Patristie hubours on St. Paul would be 
adequate which did not try to give some account 
of the entliest attempts to produce what would 
now be called an edition, with Introduction and 
Prolecomena, of the sacred text. 

(a) ‘ Kuthalian matter’ is a convenient tern, of 


tively for the Ephesians (pp. 493-495, above); but | which use has already been made (p. 4855) in this 


it still remains to be done for the liomans, and [0] 


article, denoting a whole literature of documents, 
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‘ prologues, argumenta, programmata, lists of OT 
citations, lists of chapters, colophons, and scraps 
of all kinds,’ found in part or im full in many 
Greek MSS of the Acts and Epistles, and first 

ublished with any approach to completeness by 
Ἢ A. Zacagni, Collectanea monumentorun veterium 
ecclesie Greece ac Latine que hactenus in Vati- 
cana bibliotheca delitucrunt (Rome, 1698), pp. liv- 
Ixxvii, 401-708. It falls into two parts—an cdition 
of the Pauline epistles, and a subsequent edition 
of the Acts and Catholic epistles with which we 
are here concerned only in so far as it may throw 
light on its author’s previous work on St. Paul. 
To each of the two editions is prefixed a prologue ; 
and these prolognes in some MSS are anonymous, 
and in others bear the name of Εὐθαλίου διακόνου or 
KvdaNlov ἐπισκόπου NovAcys. According to Zacagni, 
the proper title of the Pauline prologue is ‘ Eutha- 
lius the deacon,’ and of the other prologue ‘ Eutha- 
hus bishop of Sulca,’ the author having been raised 
to the episcopate in the interval between the com- 
position of his two works. Zacagni printed the 
fullest collection of teats accessible to hin; and 
though he was not prepared to claim the author- 
ship of Kuthalius for all his documents, he cer- 
tainly attributed the great mass of them to him. 
On the strength of a note of time attached im 
some MSS to one of lus Euthalian documents, the 
Martyrivum Pauli, he fixed the date of the edition 
of the Pauline epistles at A.D. 458. 

(6) For neurly two centurics no serious advance 
was made upon Zacagni’s statement of the problem. 
The credit of the first contribution of new material 
belongs to a paper by Dr. A. Ehrhard im the 
Centralblatt fur DBibliothekswesen, 1891, vol. viii. 
pp. 385-411. Elnhard called attention to the 
occurrence of the name Evagrius in two MSS 
which contain Euthaulian material: (i) codex {I 
of the Pauline epistles, a fragmentary MS ot the 
Gth cent., written in στίχοι or sense lines,—* per 
cola et commata,’ to use the more teclinical term, 
—the colophon of which is written in the first 
persen, and in clearly ‘ Euthalian’ language, by a 
σοί Evagiius;* (11.) codex Neapolitanus 11. 
a7 of the Acts and Epistles (in Gregory's notation 
=Ac. 83=Paul. 93), a later but completer MS, 
comprismg mnuch Euthalian matter without the 
name of EKuthalius, together with the Evagiins 
colophon as in cod. H. No one had ever been able 
lo identity Euthalius the deacon or Euthalius the 
bishop of Sulea with any known historical per- 
sonave; and Ehrhard proposed to eject him alto- 
cether, and to substitute instead the name Evacrius, 
By iwnoving back the date of the Pauline apparatus 
fiom Zacagni’s 458 (a secondary date found in only 
afew MSS of the Martyriam Ραμ) to 396 (a date 
tound in all of them without exception), he brought 
the work of lus Evagrius within the himts of 
the lifetime of the well-hnown Onigenist writer, 
Evagrius Ponticus, who died m Egypt about 
399, 

(c) Dr. J. Armitage Robinson’s Luthaliann 
(‘Cambridge Texts and Studies,’ ili. 3, A.D, 1895) 
was principally directed to the analysis of Zacugmi’s 
Euthahan colleetion, with a view of discriminating 
the original matter from that which had accraed 
at later stages. Accepting Dr. Elihaid’s con- 
nexion of the Martyrium Pauli with the year 
396 and with the nume Evagrius, Dr. Robinson 
maintained that the Martyriwan is itselt a secondary 
document, dependent on the Euthalian prologue 
to the Pauline epistles; and he argued back to 
an original Euthalius, to whom is due the pro- 
Jogue and whatever in the Euthalian collection 
is covered by the sketch which the prologue gives 
of its author’s proposed edition, The table of 


* The name has been erased, but there appears ta be now no 
doubt at all as to the original reading. 


— 


Old Testament quotations, the table of chapter- 
divisions, and the arrangement of the text by 
sense lines, constitute the sum, according to Dr. 
Robinson, of all that we ean safely attribute (in 
addition to the prologue) to the pen of Euthalius 


himself. The date of Muthalius would then fall 
somewhere between the date of the Chroniele of 
Eusebius (which is eited in the prologuc) and the 
date of the Meartyruem Pauli. Dr. Robinson’s 
tentative results have been superseded by the 
discovery next to be mentsoned , but the value 
οἱ his method is independent of it and unaffected 
by it. 

(d) The first part (1902), which alone has yet 
appeared, of H. v. Suden’s elaborate but far from 
lucid textual Introduction to the NT, Dec Schriften 
des NTP in chrer altesten errewhbaren Tectgestalt 
hergestellt auf Grund ihrer Textgeschichte, has 
settled once jor all, not indeed the whole problem 
of Euthalan criticism (as the author seems to 
suppose), but the vexed questions of Euthalius’ 
place and date. In his discussion on Kuthalius 
(pp. 637-682), von Soden prints from an Athos 
codex (Laura 149, see. xi. toll. 1-4) a ‘confession 
of Euthalius, bishop of Sulca, concerning the 
orthodox faith.’ The document belongs to the 
days of the Monothelite controversy, alter pope 
Martin’s Lateran Council (A.D. G49), and atte: the 
death of Maximus Confessor ‘of blessed memory’ 
(A.D. 662), but presumably, since no mention 158 
made of it, before the Sith Council (A.D. 080). 
Latin theologians—Ambrose, Aurustine, Leco-- are 
cited in this Greek confession ot faith on equal 
terms with Athanasius and Cyiil ; the mention of 
the * Holy Catholic and Apostolic great church of 
Rome’ is given precedence over the mention of the 
‘four Holy and Gicumenical Sypods’; and Western 
origin is made quite certain, if further proof weie 
needed, when the writer attributes his attack on 
Maximus, of which he is now making public 
tetractation, to the instigntion of Jolin the *ex- 
ceptor’ or official of the ‘duchy,’ ὁ ἐκσκέπτωρ τῆς 
δουκιανῆς ἀρχῆς, for the term ‘ducatus’ or duchy 
points to the Western provinces of the Byzantine 
enpie Thus there can be no doubt that the see of 
“uthalius is, alter all, the only known city bearing 
aname anything hhe Sulea—that is to say, Sulci 
in Sardima, ‘The difficulty which was naturally 
felt in making ἃ Gieek writer bishop in Sardinia 
in the 4th or 5th cent. vanishes when we transfer 
him to the 7th, a period when even Rome, 
through the closeness of its renewed relations 
with Constuntinople, became for the time halt- 
Greek again.* 

What is the effect of von Soden’s discovery 
upon the Huthalian question? Its main result 15 
naturally to enhance the importance of Ehrhard’s 
Evagrian discoverics, since Evagrins, even if he 
was not the person who in 306 put together the 
Martyrium Pauls, is mentuoned in the Gth cent. 
codex H, and is consequently earlier than Eutha- 
hus. Dr. Arinitage Robinson aimed at rescuing 
out of the Kuthalian congeries such documents as 
he thought could be attributed to Euthalus him- 
self rather than to his successors, Evagiius ΟἹ 
others: our present aim must be the caact con- 
verse of this, namely, to discriminate what can 
be attributed to Evagmius or other predecessors 
before Euthalius set his hand to the collection. 
With this view we proceed, firstly, to diaw up a 
list of the Pauline documents contained in Zacagni’s 
edition, and, secondly, to enumeiate the sources 
earlier than the 7th cent. which inclade any of 


* It is perhaps worth while in this connesion to call attention 
to the Laudian MS of the Acts, which we know to have been in 
Sardimia at some date before 745 The thnd correcting hand, 
which ts aitnibuted to the 7th cent , added in the margin a 


series of chapter-divisions which appear to be either those of 


! Kuthalius’ edition or at least closely related to them, 
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this Euthalian matter, since so much at least must 
be earlier than Euthalius himself. 

1. COMPLETE LIST OF EUTHALIAN DOCUMENTS 
(with reference to the pages of Zacagni’s edition). 

(i.) p. 515: πρόλογος προτασσόμενος τῶν ιδ΄ ἐπιστο- 
λῶν Παύλου. A sketch of firstly the life, secondly 
the writings, thirdly the chronology of St. Paul: 
the latter 1s swunmarized, says the writer, from the 
Χρονικοὶ Kavdéves of Eusebius Pamphili, though in 
fact the ddistory of the same author appears to be 
as largely employed. At the end of the second 
section of this prologue, the analysis of the Epistles, 
some indication is piven of what the reader may 
expect to find in the sequel: τὰ μὲν κατ᾽ ἐπιτομὴν 
παρ᾽ ἡμῶν εἰρήσθω περὶ αὐτῶν ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον" καθ ἑκάστην 
δὲ συντόμως ἐπιστολὴν ἐν τοῖς ἑξῆς προτάξομεν τὴν τῶν 
κεφαλαίων ἔκθεσιν ἑνὶ τῶν σοφωτάτων τινὶ καὶ φιλοχρίσ- 
των πατέρων ἡμῶν πεπονημένην' οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν 
τῶν ἀναγνώσεων ἀκριβεστάτην τομήν, τὴν τε [ν.ἰ. δὲ] 
τῶν θείων μαρτυριῶν εὐαπόδεκτον εὕρεσιν ἡμεῖς τεχνο- 
λογήσαντες ἀνεκεφαλαιωσάμεθα ἐπιπορευόμενοι τῇ τῆς 
ὑφῆς ἀναγνώσει" ἐκθησόμεθα δ᾽ οὖν ταύτην εὐθὺς μετὰ 
τόνδε τὸν πρόλογον. That is tu say, immediately 
after the prologue should come a convenient and 
summary conspectus of the guotations in the 
Epistles ; while to each several epistle would be 
prefixed a Ist of its chapters, taken over from an 
earlier Father. What the ‘exact division of the 
ἀναγνώσεις᾽ meuns, Whether it was taken over from 
the carlier Father or, like the list of quotations, 
was an original work, and in the latter case 
whether it too came mmediately after the pro- 
logue, are more difheult questions, the considera- 
tion of which must for the moment. be postponed. 

(ii.) p 535: μαρτύριον Παύλου. A bricf statement 
of the Apostle’s martyrdom at Kome, important 
us containing a note that the interval since the 
martyrdom was 330 years ‘down to the present 
consulsiup, Arcadius iv. Tonorius T1.,’ te. A.D. 
396 One particular class of the MSS contains also 
the further note that 63 years had elapsed between 
the Jast mentioned consulship and ‘this present. 
consulship, Leo Augustus ΣΟ, ἡ te. A.D. 468, In 
view both of the statements in the prologue (sce 
just above) and of the order of the documents, ¢.97., 
in the Naples MS (see p. 528", below), it is doubtful 
whether the Martyraon is in its proper place here 
—unless, indeed, it 18 to be treated (as perhaps it 
should be) as a mere appendix to the prologue. 

(ili.) p. 587: ἀνακεφαλαίωσις τῶν ἀναγνώσεων καὶ ὧν 
ἔχουσι κεφαλαίων καὶ μαρτυριῶν καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἐπιστολὴν 
τοῦ ἀποστόλου καὶ ὅσων ἑκάστη τούτων στίχων τυγχάνει. 
A summary of the ‘lectaons’ for each epistle of 
the Apostle ; and how many chapters, how many 
quotabions, how many verses each ‘lection’ con- 
tains. In this case there is no doubt that the 
ἀνάγνωσις or lection is a division of an epistle, 
containing several κεφάλαια or chapters. The 
στίχος is presumably the measured line of 16 
svilables, equivalent. to a hexameter verse.* Thus 
the Epistle to the Romans contained 5 lections, 
19 chapters, 48 quotations, 820 verses. Τὺ may be 
added that the number of στίχοι is noted not only 
for the actual text of the Episties, but for several 
of the accompanying documents,—for instance, the 
prologue is reckoned at 300 στίχοι, the Martyrinm 
(not including the second date) at 16 στίχοι, the 
summary with which we are now concerned at 60 
orixo,—and it may be conjectured that their pres- 
ence or absence is a criterion which distinguishes 
one stratum from another in the ‘Euthalian’ 
collection, 

(iv.) p. 542: πρόγραμμα. Introduction (of 7 στίχοι) 
to No, v. (summary table of Scripture quotations), 
explaining the use of black and red numerals in 


* See, further, for the meaning of et:yos, Ὁ. 627, below. 
¢ But in the case of the prologue and the Martyrwm the 
rrixo are not given in all of Zacagni’s MSS. 
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the following table [this will be best understood 
from a concrete case; see the next paragraph]: 
every red numeral would be found repeated in the 
margin of the text itself; the series of both red 
and black numerals would begin afresh for each 
epistle. 

(v.) p. 542: ἀνακεφαλαίωσις θείων μαρτυριῶν (78 
στίχοι. Carrying out the rules just given, the 
table begins us follows: ‘In the Epistle to the 
tomans xviii, [quotations]; Genesis vi., namely, 
6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13; Exodus ili., namely, 15, 16, 40,’ 
and so on, meaning that the six quotations from 
Genesis are the 6th, 8th, 8th, 11th, 12th, and 13th 
in order among the 48 OT quotations in Romans. 
The numbers here represented in roman numerals 
would be black letters in the Greek, those in arabic 
numerals would be red, and the same red letters 
would be found opposite to the quotations in the 
body of the text: thus in the margin of Ko 4° 
ἐπίστευσεν δὲ ᾿Αβραὰμ τῷ θεῷ, κιτ.λ., We should expect 
¢ Γενέσεως, and of Ro 4" πατέρα πολλῶν ἐθνῶν τέθεικά 
ge, we should expect 7° Τενέσεως (the numeral in 
each case in red), meaning that the quotations 
caine from Genesis, and were respectively the siath 
and eighth OT quotations made in the epistle. 

(vi.) p. 546. List of the places fiom which the 
Epistles were written (12 στίχοι). 

(vii.) p. 547. List of the names associated with 
St. Paul’sin the headings to the Epistles (12 στίχοι). 

(viul.) p. 548: πρόγραμμα (not rechoned by στίχοι), 
Introduction to No. ix. (second or fuller table of 
Scripture quotations), eaplaining that all St. Paul’s 
quotations would be found written in full, with 
the name of the book from wlich each was taken, 
and with two numbers, red and black respectively : 
the red signified the place im the series of quota- 
tions contained ex that particular epistle,—a fresh 
techoning in red begmning with each epistle,— 
while the numeration in black was continuous 
throuchout the Epistles, and signified the number 
in the series of quotations taken from that par- 
ticular book of the OT. ‘The same red number 
(but not the black) recurred in the margin of the 
tert. at the point where the quotation was made. 

(ix.) p. 540: ἀνακεφαλαίωσις θείων μαρτυριῶν (not 
reckoned by στίχοι). ‘To illustrate the above rule, 
let us turn to the table for 1 Corinthians, and we 
should find it begin somewhat thus: A’ Ἢ σαίου προ- 
φήτου IK’ ἀπολῶ τὴν σοφίαν τῶν σοφῶν Kai τὴν σύνεσιν 
τῶν συνετῶν ἀθετήσω, Where the Α΄ would be in red, 
signifying the first quotation in 1 Corinthians, and 
the IK’ in black, signifying the fifteenth quotation 
from Isaiah, fourteen having been marked already 
in Romans.* Now it seems obvious that (vili.) (ix.) 
are not additional to, but a substitution for, the 
other table of Scripture quotations described above 
(iv.) (v.): the title is the same, πρόγραμμα" dvaxeda- 
λαίωσις θείων μαρτυριῶν : the use of the red numbers 
in the summaries and in the margin of the text is 
the same, but the use of the black numbers is dif- 
ferent and inconsistent: the στίχοι are reckoned 
for the first table, but not for the second. Ejither 
table is useful taken by itself, but the table of 
No. ix. gives more information than that of No. v.: 
its black numeration being continuous throughout 
the Epistles, it enables the reader to see at a 
glance the total amount of use which St. Paul’s 
wiitings make of any particular OT book. Which 
of the two is the table promised in the prologue, is 
a question we need not yet finally answer; but 
we shall hardly be wrong in supposing that they 
represent diflurent strata in the development of 
the collection, and the natural hypothesis to start 
from will be that the fuller and more elaborate 
one is the later. 


* Zacagni inserts a third numeration, which he admits is not 
in the MSS; he has misunderstood, as Robinson (Huthaliana, 
p. 19) points out, the language of the προγραμμα. 
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x.) 
era y connected with what tollows. 

(x1.) p. 570. ‘Why the cpistles of Paul are 
called 147? This is taken from the same source as 
the next piece. 

(xii.) p. 570: ὑπόθεσις πρώτης πρὸς Ῥωμαίους ἐπι- 
στολῆς (uncipit ταύτην ἐπιστέλλει ἀπὸ Κορίνθου, ex- 
plicit τελειοῖ τὴν ἐπιστολήν). "This and the preceding 
come, as Matthaei and von Dobschutz have pointed 
out, from the pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis sacre 
scripture. But now that Euthalius is transferred 
to the 7th cent., there is no reason why matter 
which ‘ Euthalian’ MSS have borrowed from the 
Synopsis should not have heen borrowed by Kutha- 
lius himself. ‘These pieces cannot have belonged 
to the collection in its original, or what we may 
without prejudice call the Evagrian, form: that 
they came to it through Kuthahus himself is prob- 
able enough, but is one of the many things that 
cannot be decisively asserted until we have more 
knowledge of the MSS. None of the last three 
pieces are reckoned by στίχοι. 

(xiil.) p. 573: ἔκθεσις κεφαλαίων καθολικῶν καθ᾽ 
ἑκάστην ἐπιστολὴν τοῦ ᾿Αποστόλου, ἐχόντων τινῶν καὶ 
μερικὰς ὑποδιαιρέσεις τὰς διὰ τοῦ κινναβάρεως. “1 ἰϑὺ of 
all the chapters χὰ each epistle of the Apostle, some 
chapters having also subdivisions; and such sub- 
divisions are marked in red.’ Nothing follows 
this title in Zacagni’s edition; and it 1s on the 
whole probable that nothing was meant to follow, 
but that the title serves as a general introduction 
to the chapter-lists which precede each individual 
epistle. That tor the Romans immediately follows. 

(xtv.) p. 573: κεφάλαια τῆς πρὸς ‘Pwpatlous ἐπιστολῆς 
ιθ' (37 στίχοι). In the list which follows, one 
chapter, the 17th, has subdivisions: in’ other 
epistles—their κεφάλαια (together with the pscude- 
Athanasian a@rqumenta) are given later on in Zaca- 
gni—subdivisions are rather more frequent. There 
can be no doubt that these chapter-lsts correspond 
eaactly with the scheme outhned under No, ΧΙ, 

(av.) p. 576: varie lectwnes to the Epistles.— 
What ought to have appeared here is the test of 
the Hpistles as contained in the Euthalian MSS: 
but, in order no doubt to save space, Zacagni only 
collated them with J. Morin’s Paris N'T (Δ... 1628). 
"This list of various το σα does not concern us, 
save in so far as we may note that every 50th 
στίχος is marked in the margin (Ro 14 στίχοι ν΄, 
25 στίχοι μ΄, and so on), and that cach epistle has 
w subscription signifying (@) its place of wilting 
—cf, No, vi. above,—and (6) the number of στίχοι 
contained in it;* generally also (r) its bearer. Thus 
for 1 Cormthians, Πρὸς Κορινθίους a’ ἐγράφη ἀπὸ 
Φιλίππων διὰ Στεφανᾶ καὶ Poprovvdrov καὶ ᾿Αχαικοῦ 
καὶ Τιμοθέον" στίχοι wo (870): for Titus, Πρὸς Τῖτον 
τῆς Ἰκρητῶν ἐκκλησίας πρῶτον ἐπίσκοπον χειροτονηθέντα 
ἐγράφη ἀπὸ Νικοπόλεως τῆς Μακεδυνίας᾽ στίχοι pf’ 
(107). 

2. SOURCES EARLIER THAN THE SEVENTH 
CENTURY WHICH INCLUDE ANY JOUTHALIAN 
MATTER.— Vo show how much of all this matter 
is earlier than Kuthalius we have the direct evi- 
dence of the fragmentary 6th century MS of the 
Pauline epistles known as ΠῚ, reinforced up to a 
ce1tain point by the Naples codex, and the less 
direct evidence of various Syriac MSS of the 
Epistles written between 400 and 625 A.D., as well 
as the dates contained in the Martyrium Pauli. 

(a) Codex IT was once a complete MS of the 
epistles of St. Paul, and belonged apparently 
before the end of the 10th cent. to the monastery 
of Athanasius on Mount Athos, where it was taken 

* The following is the Euthahan stichometry for the text of 
the Epistles, as collected out of Zacagni: Romans, 920; 1 Corim- 
thians, 870, 2 Corinthians, 690; Galatians, 203; Ephesians, 312; 
Philipjnans, 208 ; Colossians, 208; 1 Thessalonians, 193; 2 Thes- 
falomans, 106; Hebrews, 703; 1 Timothy, 230; 2 Timothy, 172; 
Titus, 107 [but codex H gives 97]; Philemon, 47. 
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employed in the binding of other MSS. The leaves 
thus distributed accompanied of course the MSS 
with which they had been incorporated, and are 
now dispersed throughout Europe: of the 41 leaves 
known to exist, 8 are still at Athos, 22 are at 
Paris, 2 at Turin, and the remaining 9 in various 
Russian libraries. Portions of mine epistles are 
weserved, the only ones unrepresented being 
fomans, Ephesians, Philippians, 2 ‘Thessalonians, 
Philemon. The signatwes με and μθ΄ (46 and 49) 
have been deciphered at He 12" and 1 Ti 6" re- 
spectively: from which it may be reckoned that 
each gathering contained nearly three pages of 
Westcott and Hort’s smaller edition; and that, as 
the whole matter down to He 12" oceupies about 
22 pages in that edition, while 46 gatherings 
would be eguivalent to 130 pages, the MS must 
have originally contained enough in the way of ad- 
ditional or prefatory matter, other than κεφάλαια," 
to account for the balance between the two ligures. 
A complete transcription of all the 41 leaves was 
mblished in 1889 by M. Henri Omont (Notices et 
ntraits, ΧΧΧΊΝ. 1); Dr. Robinson in his /uthali- 
ana, pp. 48-69, added parts of 16 more pages, which 
he restored from the ‘ set-off’ or traces which these 
pages, before they were lost, had left of their 
{ext on the pages that were originally next to 
them. From these two sources, combined with 
Dr. Ehrhard’s paper, it results that codex H is 
distinguished by the fullowing characteristics :— 

a. The manuscript is written in ‘sense lines.’ 
At a time when manuscripts were written without 
wything lke a developed system of punctuation, 
some Dnitation of the arrangement that already 
existed for the poetical books of the OT was one 
obvious means of filling the gap; the end of cach 
στίχος, or ‘verse,’ was made to correspond to some 
sort of Ineak in the sense, and, so far, was nore or 
less equivalent to a comma, But as the original 
στίχος was the heanmeter line, and this always 
remained the standard by which in ordinary cases 
the size of books or chapters was calculated, the 
sense στίχος naturally aimed at something like the 
sume avernge length, and was therefore often a 
coud deal shorter than the modern interval between 
comma and comma. Conversely, it was much 
longer than the actual line of a MS written, as 
so miuny uncial MSS were written, in narrow 
columns. In codex H itself (to judge from Pr. 
Robison’s transcriptions) the line in the literal 
sense never contains more than 21 letters, and the 
orlxos-—which is distinguished by beginning further 
out to the Jeft than the lines in the middle of a 
στίχος do— covers one, two, tliree, or sometimes 
even four, lines: the average is a little over two 
lines, and apparently about 37 letters. 

β. To each epistle of which the commencement 
is extant 1s prefixed a table of κεφάλαια : the whole 
of that for 1 Timothy (a’-17), and part of those for 
Galatians (ιβ΄), Hebrews (ζ΄ πα), and Titus (β' --), 
ure preserved. In two instances, chapters ζ΄ 
und θ΄ of Hebrews, subdivisions are also maiked, 
a β' y' in the fist case, β΄ only in the second: these 
subdivisions are marked in red (Robinson, p. 66). 
Thus we have here substantial equivalence between 
codex H and Zacagni, Nos. xili., Xiv. 

y. At Col 91 and 3° the letters ς΄ and θ΄, at 
2 Ti 2 and 2° + the letters γ and δ΄, at Tit 27 the 
letter ¥, are legible m the margin, indicating the 
commencement in the text of the ha ΟΝ marked 
by the corresponding numbers in the list. It does 
not appear that Zacagm’s apparatus anywhere 


* The χκιφαλαία are included in the reckoning Just made, since 
the three gatherings on which that reckoning is based contain 
the χεφάλαιω for 1 Timothy, reckoned at 22 rrey os 

ἐ Sec the supplementary notes to M. Omont’s transcript in 
Robinson, p. 63. 
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definitely promises that the chapters should be 
mathed in the body of the text ; but the analogy 
of the procedure with regard to the ΟἽ" citations 
demands it; and the fact that Zacagni, in his Latin 
translations of the chapter-tables, inserts through- 
out the references to our own chapters and veises, 
seems to show that his MSS do actually mark the 
commencements in question. 

6. ‘The O'T quotations in the text are noted in 
the margin, and are clearly intended to be num- 
bered through for each epistle. Thus at 1 Co 10° 
we have ca’ ψαλμ. xy (.¢e. Ps 23, eleventh quotation 
Inthe epistle), and at He 915 9’ ψαλμ. xa, 2 “Ἢ σαίου, 
218 κα΄ "Hoalov (uc. Ps 21 supplies the ninth, Isaiah 
the tenth and cleventh quotations for the epistie) ; 
if at He 15°75 we have only Baowd., Δευτερονομ., 
ψαλμ., Yoru. μδ΄, this shows that the system is 
not systematically carried out, and confirms what 
other indications suggest, namely, that codex ἢ 
is not an original, but. a copy, and not always an 
accurate copy. To winch of Zacagni’s two tables 
of OT quotations—Nos. iv., v., or Nos. viii, ia. 
~—-these marginal annotations correspond, there is 
60 far nothing to decide. 

ε. The number of στίχοι is noted at the end of 
each chaptes-table, and at the end of the teat of 
each epistle. Thus the κεφάλαια for 1 Timothy aie 
22 στίχοι, for Tilus δ; the text of Hebrews con- 
tains 708, that of Titus 97. That every 50th στέχος 
was also noted im the margin our authorities do 
not apparently say; but the Naples codex (see 
mmmediately below) proves that Evagrius included 
that method in bis system, and codex 11 is through 
104 subseription connected cleaily enough with 
Kvaguius In the case of the chapter-tables, as 
also of all documents such as the prologue, the 
Mertyrimm, and the lhe, there can be uo doubt 
that the στίχος was the πὸ of hexameter length 
Qeckoned equivalent. to 16 syHables οὐ 36 letters) : 
but it as possible that for Che text of the epistles, 
arranged us αὖ was in sense στίχοι, these latter 
were themselves taken as the basis of ealeulation. 
The practical diflerence would not be great, for we 
have seen (p. 527", above) that the sense στίχος in 
codex ἢ] averaved about. 37 letters. 

& The subscriptions to the imdtividual epistles 
contain, besides the muuber of στίχοι, similar lis. 
touical data to those given im Zacagni, Thus fox 
Titus: Παύλου ἀποστύλου ἐπιστολὴ πρὸς Tirov τῆς 
Κρητῶν ἐκκλησίας πρῶτον ἐπίσκοπον χειροτονηθέντα 
ἐγράφη ἀπὸ Νικοπόλεως τῆς Μακεδονίας, as in Zncagni 
(0. 527", above). 

η. The subscription to the whole MS records 
that 51 (Evagrius δ} wrote for publie use this volume 
of Paul the Apostle in στέχος to the best of my 
ability, with a view to making reading easier for 
our biethien νον and the book was compared 
with the copy at Csarea in the libiary, written by 
the hand of the holy Pamphilus.’ 

(ὁ) We have seen that codex H, to judge from 
its size, must In all probability have contained 
prefatory matter before the (eat and κεφάλαια of 
the Epistles ; and sume heht is thiown upon this 
question of the apparatus of νασ MSS by the 
only other MS yet huown which contains Evaciiny 
name, Naples i. ἃ 7; though, as the MS isof later 
date than Euthalius, it must not be too hastily 
assumed that all its contents me Evagiian rather 
than Enthahan, Untortunately, our knowledge of 
the details of its text is not yet complete ; but the 
old Naples catalogue of 1826 (Codics greet MSS 
regice bibliotheew Borbonict deseripti atyue Περι 
a Saleatore Cyrille, pp. 13-24) enumerates the fol- 
lowmg contents Kid, 1, prologue of Evthalius to 
the Acts, but. without jis name; fol. 3, second 
prologue to the Acts πάλαι καὶ προπάλαι . . . 
πεποίηται ratryy-—this has now been published in 

* As restored by Ehrbard, see above, p. 5258, 


the American Journal of Theology (ii. [1898] 353- 
387) by Dr. E. von Dobschutz, who assigns it, 
apparently on good grounds, to Theodore of Mop- 
suestia’s commentary ; fol. 7, list of chapters, and 
summary of OT citations, in Acts; fol. 11, text of 
Acts; fol. 41, [Euthalian] prologue to the Catholic 
epistles ; fol. 42, argumenta, lists of chapters, and 
text of the Catholic epistles ; fol. 56, [Kuthalian] 
prologue to the Pauline epistles, followed by the 
summary of lections (Zacagni, Nos. i. and iii.); fol. 
66, argumenta, lists of chapters (Zacugni, Nos. xii. 
and aiv.), and teat of the Pauline epistles, followed 
by the Martyrium Pauli (Zacagni, No. ii.) and the 
note Εὐάγριος ἔγραψα (as in codex H, save that the 
Navigautio Pauls, ἑκατόνταρχος, . . ἀνηνέχθησαν, is 
intercalated into the middle of it); fol. 122, the 
opening chapters of the Apocalypse. Thus the 
name Enuthalius seems not to appear anywhere 
iwi the MS, while the name Evagiius appears in 
the note which concludes the Pauline matter. 
But we further learn from other sources (pec 
Robinson, p. 6) that yet a second note contains 
the name Evagrius, namely, that which is appended 
to the summary of lections: in Zacagni, p. 541, 
this is in the first person, but anonymous ; in the 
Naples MS itruns, ‘1, Evagrius, have distinguished 
the lections, and have made an aceurate sticho- 
metry for the whole book of the Apostle by mar hing 
every 50th στίχος, und have set out the chapters 
of each lection and the citations contained in it, 
and also the number of στίχοι in the lection.’ 

Thus the testamony of the Naples MS, late as it 
is, definitely vindicates for Kvagrius, and there- 
fore for the pre -Euthalian edition of St. Paul, 
something more than codex H in its mutilated 
condition was able to do, namely Zacagni’s No. iil. 
Putting the evidence of the two MSS together, 
we see that before the year 600—and if we are 
light in treating codex H as aheady a rather 
corrupt exemplar of the edition, we might say 
before the year 500—a certain Evagnus published 
an edition of the Pauline epistles, with the text. 
arranged ‘colometrically’ in sense lines; with 
OT references marked in the margin, and num- 
Wered through for each epistle; with an elaborate 
anangement of chapters and subdivisions — of 
chapters in black and red; with calculation of 
the stichometry, not only of the text itself of the 
Epistles (guaranteed by a mark at every 50th 
στίχος), but even of the editor's chapter headings ; 
with a subscription to each epistle giving geo- 
graphical and personal information; and, finally, 
with some prefato1y matter, including at least a 
continuous table of ‘lections’ for the whole series 
of Epistles, in which the number of chapters, 
Citations, and στίχοι contained in each lection was 
separately enumerated. 

(ὦ In attempting to fix with more precision the 
date of the edition of Evagrius, the evidence of 
the early Syriac MSS of the Paulme epistles will 
have to be taken into account. Wright’s British 
Museum catalogue comprises several MSS anterior 
to the time of Euthalius, and three or four of them 
may possibly contain Kuthalian matter. Cod. 
exxxiil, (Add. 14476), siee. v.-vi., divides Romans 
into 21 sections by Greck letters, and has a further 
mark, found occasionally throughout the Epistles, 
consisting of a single Syriac letter; but no de- 
tails are given which would make it possible to 
say whether or no these are Kuthalian (Evagrian) 
chapters. Cod. exaxiv. (Add. 14480), swe. v.-vi., 
has the same place-colophons as Evagrius,—in- 
cluding 1 Corinthians ‘from Philippi of Macedonia,’ 
and 1 Timothy ‘fiom Laodicea,’— and also a 
rechoning of the στίχοι for each epistle. In cod, 
cxaavui. (Add. 14477), sive, vi.-vii., the colophons 
give not only the place of writing and the number 
of στίχοι, but also in each case the bearers of the 
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epistle ;* and for 2 Timothy, Titus, and Philemon 
the same personal details as in Zacagni’s text (and 
therefore in the case of Titus, see p. 528", above, 
the same as in codex H). On the other hand, the 
stichometry of these MSS does not appear to coin- 
cide with that of Euthalius. Finally, cod. exli. 
(Add 14478), A.D. 622, has marginal notes, in- 
dicating the sources of the Apostle’s quotations, 
which would seem to be of ‘Kuthalian’ (Evagrian) 
origin. Further investigation of this line of in- 
quiry, which promises to be not without fruit, 
must be left to Syriac scholars; but even without 
Syriac evidence there is ground enough on the 
Creek side to push back the Evagrian nucleus of 
the Euthalian edition into the 5th century. 

(ἢ This being so, the witness of the Martyrium 
Pauli to a precise dating at the end of the 4th cent. 
acquires enhanced importance. It has been seen 
that that document (Zacagni’s No, ii.) is dated by 
its writer in 396, while one branch of the MS tra- 
dition adds the supplementary date of a redactor 
in 458. The document is so brief that it hardly 
seems likely to have been borrowed, rather thun 
composed, for the edition of the Epistles; and if it 
was composed for it, the whole Evagiian edition is 
naturally brought into immediate connexion with 
that year. Dut, again, an Evagrius who was 
wiiting in 396 could surely be no other than the 
well-known theologian and writer who was trained 
by Basil and his brother Gregory, who, after varied 
experiences in Cappadocia, Constantinople, and 
Jerusalem, sought refuge among the ascetics of 
Nitiin and Scetis, where he numbered Rufinus and 
Palladius among his pupils, and where he poured 
out book after book, tor the benefit of his icllow 
ascetics, till his death in 398 or 399. One phrase in 
the Evagrian colophon of codex H, τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
ἀδελφῶν, suggests that the writer was living the 
monastic life, and so far would bear out the hypo- 
thesis; but it remains a hypothesis still, and 
nothing is more necessary in threading our wa 
through the mazes of the Iuthalian ἘΠ ΝΗ 
than to heep clear the distinction between bypo- 
thesis and ascertained fact. The value of such a 
hypothesis at this stage is rather to suggest lines 
of inquiry, and to give point and direction to the 
further investigation of manuscripts which must 
precede final judgment. 

We have now cnough material at our disposal 
to turn back to the list of Zacagni’s Enthalian 
matter (p. 526*), and to distinguish roughly how 
much ot it is Evagrian, or, at any tate, pie- 
Euthalian. The true authorship of the first piece, 
the prologue, is the most dithcult, as well as the 
most important, problem left for discussion, and 
cannot be settled off-hand. But for the rest a 
rapid summary will suflice. No. ii. is dated at 
396 (458) A.D., and is therefore pre- Euthalian, 
whether or no it is Evagrian. No. ui. is vindicated 
for Evagrius by the Naples MS. Nos. iv. and v. go 
together, as do Nos, vili, and ix.: these two pairs 
of documents are alternative to one another, and 
therefore of different authorship ; the probabilities 
are that the one pair is Evagrian, the other Euth- 
alian, and, if so, the simpler method and_ briefer 
statement of Nos. iv. and v. indicate the ear- 
lier editor. Nos. vi. and vii. may be Evagrian, but 
are in any case less important. Nos. vili and ix, 
are probably, as has just been said, Euthalius’ de- 
velopment of Nos, iv. and v. Nos, x., xi., xil. are 
not Evagrian, and indeed are inconsistent with 
Evagrius: their source is in the pseudo-Athanasian 
synopsis: but if we regard Huthalius asa compiler, 
there is no reason why it should not have been he 
who engrafted upon the Evagrian stock material 
borrowed from pseudo-Athanasius. Nos. xni, and 

* Zacagm's text omits the bearers for Gul., 1 Thess., 2 Thess., 
1Tim., 2 ‘Tim., Titus. 
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xiv. are again Evagrian, and so is the apparatus 
to the text in No. xv. 

The time has perhaps hardly come for expressing 
even a hypothetical view about the authorship of 
the prologue. If it proceeds from Euthalius, then 
the ‘Father’ from whom the system of chapter 
divisions was taken over (p. 526", above) was no 
doubt Evagrius; if Evagrius himself wrote in 
these terms, the Father to whom he acknowledged 
himself indebted may well have been Pamphilus. 
If Euthalius was the author, then the ἀναγνώσεων 
τομαί will probably mean the colometrical arrange- 
ment of the text, since that is the sense of the 
lea passages in the prologue to Acts; but if 
ivacrius, then the words most naturally refer 
to the arrangement by Iections, summarized in 
Zacagni’s No. 111,2. which, as we have secn, was cer- 
tainly part of Evagrius’ work. One would natur- 
ally prefer the alternative which would connect 
the prologue with the earlier Evagrian edition ; 
but it is not impossible that it may prove to be of 
composite origin—an Kvagrian nucleus wotked up 
and developed by Euthalins. 

Here, again, little advance can be made without 
more knowledge of MSS, and it is certainly strange 
that no attempt has been made to produce a more 
critical edition than Zacagni’s of the Euthahan 
apparatus, This inquiry muy therefore be fitly 
brought te a close by a tentative and doubtless very 
imperfect enumeration of early Euthalian MSS -- 

(1) Occumenvan MSS with Luthalian apparatus 

(see above, p. 48o")— 
Milan Ambros. © 205 inf., suc. x. 
Paris coislin 27, sive. x.; coislin 88, A.D. 
1056 ; culslin 30, Kee. AL 5 coislin 224, sac. 
Xi. ; gr. 219, swe. xi. 3 gr. 223, swe. al; gr. 
224, siec. X. 

Patmos ce, siec. XL. 

Venice Marcianus 34, sae. xi. 

(2) Non-Orcumenwan MSS with Euthalian appa- 
ratus— 

Basle AN ill. 1], see. xi. ; AWN iv. 2, seve. x. 

London Brit. Mus. 28816, 4.1). 1111. 

Naples ΤΙ ἃ 7, swe. xi. ?; (Ta 8, sae. x.-xL 

Oxtord Christ Chureh Wake 12, swe. al. 3 
Wake 38, seee. xi. 

Paris arm. 9 (Greeco-Armenian), sic. xi. 3 gr. 
105 (fracmentary), siec. x. 

Rome Δ αὐτο. gr. 363, suc. xi. gr. 1650 (Zaea- 
gnurs) Cryptoferiatensis), A.p. 1057; er. 
1761 (Zacagni’s Lollimiunus), swe. ai. ; Vat. 
Uibin. gr. 3, swe. ats Vat. Ree. gr. 29, 
svc. xi; Vat. Ree. gr. 179 (Zacagia's Regio- 
Alexundrinus), sae. x1. 
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Acacius of Cxsarea, 484" >, 4898, 4078, 5224, 5218, 

Acumet, 5138 b, 

Actius, 600», 

Alexander, ‘the ancient heretic,’ 4858, 489>,* 

Alexander of Nicma, 6228, 

soy one school. See Clement, Origen, Didyimus, Isidore, 
ΜΝ 

Allegory: in relation to Ongen, 4959, 496", Diodore, 5018; 
Chrysostom, 6015; Theodoie, 5094; Isidore, 6144; Cyril, 
6164; Clement, 6214, 

Amalarius, 610%, 

Ambrose of Milan, 510%, 511>, 622b, 525b, 

Ambrosiaster, 484% >, 491, 610, 5114. 

Anastasius, 489, 6226, 

Andrew, 5288 b, 

Antiochene school, 484, 4070, 5008 », 617, 5NSa bh, §199 Ἐς 6138, 
5164, 517, 618», 619%. Sec Theodore ot Heraclea, Eusebius 
of Emesa, Apollnaris, Eunomius, Diedore, John Chry- 
sostom, Severian, Theodore of Mopsestia, Isidore, Pheo- 
doret, Gennadius, Theodore the Monh. 

Antiochus of Ptolemais, 507 », 

Apollmarianism, 4914, 5004, 

Apollinaris of Laodicea, 454", 4859, 4872, 4589, 3947, 459, 4978, 
500u b, Hevea b, 

Apollonius, 484», 


* Clarendon fippures wdicate Unat the: passage ivierred to is 
devoted wholly to the subject in question. 
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Aquila, B1-8, bu th, 
Archelaus the bishop, 62, 
Arethib of Coesarea, 4854 b, 4928, §23a, 
Ariamisgi, 495+», 5008 ἂν, 
Astermus, ssh, fist 
Athans ius, 4074, 498) 4992, 5Oxe, 52ub, 
Athanasing, pseudo-, 6274, 6294, 
Aucustine, 2b, δῆς 
Barsanuphius, 466%, 
Basal 4s6e b, 491», 4978, 3980-9990, 600», 6158, 551», 5228 b, hose, 
29a, 
Rasihdes, 620%, 
Ccasarius, 4078, 629b, 
Carteris, 497 
Cassiodorus, 44>, 490», 400», 504», 0155, 590» 
Catenm, ongin, history, characteristics of, 4854, 487}. 4805, 495), 
498), 4994, 5008, 510)», Glos, byt b_pede 
Chrysostom, John, 4849, 4858 b, 4860 », 497a b, 4404, 49hb, 4964, 
47a, 4084, 500b, 501-507", 607b, δύο, HOUb, Hive by 614}, 
blf« Ὁ), 16>, 6178, H1Vb, Hel, buva b, bege αν, 
Claudius of Turin, 487, 
Clement of Alexandria, 484», 4868, 489», 499», 4078, 6158, 520'- 
8215, hve b, hey, 
Council of Chalcedon (441 ap) 5086, 6134, 5168, 517, besa, 
| ΝΕ Constant mople (553 4p) 509», 5104, 
‘i fonstantinople (650 ap) bob 
+ Mpbesus (ΠῚ ALD) δύνα ὁ ἐμ, G74}, 
ὃ Lateran (G49 A pb) ἤθη, 
79 Mopsauestia (550 A bp ) 08D, 
43 Nicwn (787 Ab.) 5038, 5158, 
the Oak (108 asp ) 1", 
Tarsus (304 Alb.) BOUL, 
| 


625d, 


ve 

Cyprian, i544, 4074, 

Cyn of Alexancltia, 485>, 486", 4870 b, 4gga b) ἅδην, 4979, 58a, 

B08), 108, 5145-5168, 627), ish, b1vh, δ 0», beth, Bua b, 

buot b, Geta b, θυ 

Cynlof Jerusalem, 622, 

Didymis of Alexandrian, 494, 4858, 487b, 488h, 4808, 4948, 495a, 

490%, 4078, 4990-5008, FN0b, Hee Ὁ. πον 

Thodore of Tarsus, d50', iSha@, 4878, dhss, 4978, 4988, 500+, 5000- 

801)», 5085, 00», blob, 12+, Bish) 6191, neta by 69, 

Tronysins of Alexnnditia, 48 ἢν, 4878, 496b-497b, 

Jnonyans the Areopagite, 4564, d074, fe 

Mbed jesn, 098 b, otrb, 

Ephraen of Antioch, 6095, 604, 6138, 

Eunonuus of Cyzieus, bOOb, hiss 

Fuselius of Anecyra, £175 

Buse burs of (νει θα, 48}, 4908, 49h, 4078, 407» Reb, Hash, δον, 
δον Mat Need, ast), 4s9b, pane ἢν, δ 01 ὡς ρα 

Base bius of θα, 4864, 4876, 498" b) 501, 91} 

Knthahus of Sulca, 4814, 48hb, 4808, 4078, 511} 524b 5290}, 

Enthy mics Zimabenur, 485", 4s6+, 486)», 4s76 

Ev asiius, 490), 6240 b) 824}... 520} 

Sua he ot Henimana, 60c>, 600+, 505>, 5108 b, 11, h13a, 6158, 
Ly 

Gennadius of Constantinople, 4552, 4874, 480+, 4978, 8170-5194, 
Hee, ας. bee by pia ἢν 

Gennadius of Marseilles, o076, 1." 

G ne Nasinzen, dope b, garb, φύγε, 98}. 3995. 600», hha, 521», 
uly Best, 

Gregory Nyssen, 4806, 4978, 4985-299, H0Ub, 60Sb, 5094, 6220 b, 
b25b) flue 

Gregory iL, pope, 5108. 

Jleratleon, 45,9} 

Herachtus, 484b, 4890}, 

Titlary of Poitiers, 6.L0b, 

Wippoly tas, ΡΟ», 

Tiypatins, 52h, 

Thas of Edessa, δ] Ὁ», 

Tremous, 4548 b, peeh, 

Indore of Pelusnaon, 4844, 4878, 4978, 499%, 5025, 512.» 518}, 517 
Bish, 622s by beh, ote 

Jerome ἢ on 1 Cormthvins, 484), ape, 4geb) 40 γα bl) use, 499b, 
6000 b, 5014: on Galatians, 4846 4854, 4s08 b aoge by 10 ΒΝ by 
499b, FOU"; on Mplienians, 485+, 450, 493%b-495b, 499), 50s 5 
on 1 Thessalonians, 485+, 4965, 4954, bone b, 60185 on Titus 
496, on Philemon, 4e hb) cantia Rufnum, 4a, sgn, 
dina by f004, 3 de Pores MMdustritias, sav) 197b, 49s 401» 
S000 5. 6018, other rett, 4848. avo, 1010, 499,» gaa. 407)» 
498b, BOOK, ΟΊ δα, OEE τον τ 

Jcrome, psendo-, 6128, 

John. See Chrysostom. 

John Climas, 459+ 

John Damascene, 4598, 4978, 606)", Gish, 579% b, 5204, 522b, 6 ya, 

John the fexceptor,’ 620», 

John Moschus, 62] 4, 

Josephus, 62h, 6236, 

SJuban of Kelanim, p92) 

Jumlnig, 50s, 5115, 6124, 

Justinian, 4888, 4018, b0sb, 5131, 

Lanfrane of Canterbury, 610%, 6118 

Latin, see Translations ito. 

Lev t, pope, 6178, beh, 

Leontis οἱ Byzantium, 5014, 504", 99>, 6139, 5Ta6, pb 

Libamius, O14 

Taber itus of Carthage, 508%, 

Luci of Antioch, 488, 

| Ahucellinus the Chronicler, 6188, 

| 


Marcon, 4548, 489a b, 
Martin 1, pope, 625%, 
Masmus Contessor, 48%, 4979, 6991» 525d, 


en erent 
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Methodius of Patara, 486%, 4978, 522s », 
Monophysitism, 65088 b, 6138, 0175 b, b234.b, 
Muratonan Canon, 6218. 

Nestorianism, 6088 b, 609+, 5138, 516%, 517, 6108, 

Nicetas of Serr, 4865, 4878, 488s. 

Nicolas, 622. 

Nicolas of Reggio, 5248. 

Occumenius, 485°-486s, 48Gb, 4878 b, 885. b, 4804, 4078, 4005, 6076 
5158, 516, 517>, 618', 619b, 5204, bz14 b, p22 b, 523-6248 
624b, 

Origen, 48446, 48fa, 4870, 4888, 4804 b, 4θ0ι. 298, 47a b, 4088 
499», 5008 b, 6124, 5132, 510», 619», δοῦν, b21b, G22. b, H2de. b 

Palladius, 499», 5208, 

Pamphulus, 4908, 4915, 493», 4064. b, 628, 529D, 

Pantmnus, 489». 

Papias, 620%, 6218, 

Parallela Sacra, 484», 

Paul of Samosata, 509%, 

Pelagianism, 618%, 

Pelagius, 4844, 5128, 

Poelagius IL, pope, 5103 

Philip of Side, 407, 

Photius: Myribiblon, 497», 5018 b, 02" b, 5O3b, 5N4b, FO8b, FON, 
Bisa, 6208 bs Commentary on St, Paul, 4s5', 4874, 483), 480», 
4978, B1H>, 619+, §19b-620+, 622" b, bse, hese b, 

Pierius, 484», 497. 

Primasius, pseudo-, 5128. 

Prisediian, 4875. 

Rahbanus Maurus, 610, 6114. 

Rufinus of Aquileia, 490b-491), 493b, 4949-495, 4008 b, 400}, HAL, 
have, 

Rustiens, 5OSb, 

Sedulius Seotus, 6105, 6114 

Sevenmn of Gabita, 485), 4878, 4898, 405b, 4908, 497", 507+ 5084, 
Hlva, BLT, have b, haya b 

Severus of Antioch, 1594, 801}, 5058, 513, Sloe, b224 b, bage b, 

Shenoute the Copt, hos. 

Socrates, 491», 500», 5014.» δ05Ἀ 

Sozomen, 5018. 

Stephen Gobar, 5144, 

Suidas, ρ0 1, 

Svineon Logothetes, 4894, 

Syriac, sce Translations into. 

Tertullian, 4998 b, 

Theodore of Alexandria, 510, 

Theodore of Heraclen, 4481», 1858, 488+, 497. 4981, 498h, 5oNW Ὁ, 

Theodove of Mopsnestia, 4544, dob, 7a by ashe by 480... 40ην 
4964, 1978, have by ΛΟ ΠΡ, LOTb, 608+-812b, blob, bLT4, O16 4, 
Hive, S21, bese by Aub, δ μὲ beusb 

Theodore the Monk, 4878, 10>, 615, 5194 

Theodore the Reader, 601+. 

Theodorct, 4$0b, 4874, 4898, 4974, 4988, HOS, δύ γα, 810)», 019, 
Bide b, 8164-817), B1ke b, b194 b, Hib, Guze by gaye b, 

Theodulus choreyscopus, 5224, 

Theophilus of Alexandria, 4974, 5145, 

Theophylact, 485%, 4864 νυ, 4574 b, 00», HALO, 

Translations into Latin: [Rufinus} Oryen on Romans, 490b- 
491»: Pamplinlus, Apologia pro Oriqene, 4014, 4030, dba bs 
[Jerome] passages from Oniyren on Galatians, 40v2, on Ephe- 
slans, 44¢408>, on 1 Thessalonians, 496"; 0n Philemon, 
4964 b; from Theodore ot Ileraclea on 1 Cornthtaus, 498" 5 
from Jidymus on 1 Corinthians, 499> ; from Apollimaris on 
Ephesians, 600%; from Diodore on 1 Thessalonians, 6014 ; 
{Vacundus] passage from Theodore of Mopsucstia on 
Romans, 610%, [anonymous] Theodore of Mopsuestia on 
Galatians-Piilemon, 5085, 610b-611> : [{Cassiodorus} Clement 
of Alexandtia on the Catholic epistles, 620», 

Translations into Symac: Chrysostom, 405"; Theodore of Mop: 
suestia, 508+, b00e bs letters of Isidore, 613, Cyril, 6158 Ὁ, 
6168; passage from Occumemus, δῶν, ‘Kuthalian’ appa- 
ratus to Pauline epistles, 528, 

Valentinians, 4844, 4850} 

Victonmnus Afer, 4545, 487b 

Vietormus of Pettau, 500%, 

Vigulus, pope, 608), 610+. 


LIvTeRATURE.—Books dealing only with individual writers have 
been mentioned in the text of the article, and are not named 
again here Those of wider scope may be classified as (1) books 
on Patristic hiterature im geucral, and (2) books on Patristic 
exegesis in particular. 

(1) For the ante-Nicene writers: Iarnack’s Geschichte der 
altchnisthiehen Litteratur bea Eusebius, Erster The, Du 
(eberlieferuny und der Bestand (2 vois Leipz, 1893) is of 
course invaluable ; the parts wiuch touch most nearly the 
subject-matter of Ums article fell to the share of Harnach’s 
assistant, Dr. E. Prevschen of Darmstadt. Smith and Wace’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography (4 vola. London, 1877-1887) 
has been of much service, though it 1s marred by some curious 
omissions and inequalities, and is often weakest just on the 
eritical and bibliographical side ; but the gencral level is high, 
and the articles on Origen and Theodore of Mopsuestia raise it 
ingher sill, Dr. Ὁ. Bardenhewer'’s Patrologie (ed. 2, Freiburg 
im Bressgau, 1901) 18 ἃ most useful book: the reissue in a 
greatly enlarged form has not, unfortunately for the present 
purpose, advanced as yet beyond the second volume and the 
Counei of Nicwa  Tillemont’'s Mémorres pour servir ἃ Phistorre 
eeclesrastique des δὶς premurs siecles (Paris, 16938-1712), two 
hundred years old as it 18, has never been superseded for the 
post- Nicene period, and 1s still for many purposes the bost 
authority. 
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(2) For the history of Patristic exegesis there is little to 
enumerate. The present writer is acquainted with nothing in 
Enghsh that goes further than the brief account appended by 
bishop Lightfoot to his commentary on the Galatians (ed. δ, pp. 
227-236): 1n this, as m every contribution of Lightfoot's to 
Patristic studies, new ground was broken, but the material 15 
more abundant now than when he wrote. Much more abundant, 
therefore, is it than it was when Richard Simon, pnest of the 
Oratory and founder of the science of Biblical Criticism, gave 
to the world his Histotre critique des principaus commen- 
tateurs du Nouveau Testament (of which about half 1s devoted 
to the Patristic commentators, Greek and Latin), Rotterdam, 
1693 : nor 1s its age quite the only drawback to its usefulness, 
since its obvious interest in the Jansemst controversies of its 
day perhaps detracts something from its critical value. Yet it 
remains, and always must remain, worthy tu be named wilh 
Tillemont’s Mémovvea asx one of the noblest truits of the rich 
harvest of French Patristic scholarship in the age of Louis the 
Creat, and the prosent article owes not a little to its mspira- 
tion. 

[Among the friends who have assisted him, the present writer 
renders his grateful thanks to Dr. Sunday, who has found time 
to read through the whole of the proofs; to Mr. KE. W. Brooks, 
who has kindly verified several points in regard to Syriae MSS 
in the British Museum; and to the Rev. C Jenkins, who has 
undertaken most of the thankless task of veritying references 
fie must make, however, further and special mention of his 
indebtedness to Dr G. Μοολι of the Vatican Library, to whom 
be owes not only more information about Vatican Catenw than 
has yet appeared in print, but also a reference to the discovery 
of Oecumenus’ commentary on the Apocalypse, which has an 
nnportant bearing on the date of the Occumenian Catena on 
St. Paul. The printing of the arlicle had advanced too far for 
the new information about Oecumenius to be imcorporated at 
ity proper place ; and to the same cause Is due the msertion, on 
pp. 520, 621, of the section on Clement of Alexandria, 1t having 
been omitted by the writer’s overmght on p 480 9 For these 
and for any other unevennesses 1t is hoped that indulgence may 
be claimed in view of the difficulties attaching to labour in a 
field where the ground has been left so long untied]. 


C. H. Turner. 
CONCORDANCES.— When the minute verbal 


compazison of one passage of Holy Seripture with 
another was felt to play a necessary part in 
arriving at the proportion of faith, and, in later 
times, at a proper critical treatment of the text, 
and especially when the Bible was treated more 
asa whole than as a collection of books of vary- 
ing dates and composition, the need for more or 
less exhaustive Concordances was immediately 
felt, and it was not Jong before attempts were 
made to provide for the need. This was ren- 
dered the more casy by the printing of the text 
divided into verses as well as chapters. Alpha- 
betical hsts of words oceurring in the sacred books 
were drawn up, as well as lists of the passages in 
which they occurred, with the salient words of 
the context, such as are given in Cruden’s Con- 
cordance to the AV. These lists of words varied 
in their degree of completeness; but nu Con- 
cordance can reasonably be expected to contain 
every quotation of every word; ¢.g. in an Knglish 
Concordance such words as ‘and,’ ‘the,’ ete., are 
omitted, The interest taken in this accumulation of 
evidence about the occurrence of words ald phrases 
is testified to by the fact that, for ustance, in the 
case of Concordances to the LAX there are not 
only several which have been published, but there 
ib certainly one unprinted in the Library of ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin,* by Dr. Ambrose Aungier, Chan- 
cellor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. There is also 
in existence a MS Hebrew Concordance by Khas 
Levita, compiled in the 16th century. 

For the purposes of the present volume it will be 
useful to supply a list of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
aud English Concordances to the bible, giving 
the titles of those now most constantly in use, and 
cf some of the earliest ones that seem to have 
been published. 

i, HLBREW.—Concorduntie sacrorum bibliorum 
Hehraicorum ... auctore Mario de Calasio (Rome, 
1621) [this was based on [πὸ Nathan’s earlier 
work, which was first published al Venice in 1564, 
more than a hundred years after its compila- 
tion]; Fuerst, Librorum Sacrorum Veteris Testa- 


* See Expositor, Sth series, vol. tii. (1896) p. 72 
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menti Concordantie Hebraiee atque Chaldaice 
(Leipzig, 1840); Davidson, Concordance of the 
Hebrew and Chaldace Ser eptures (Bagster : London, 
1876); Mandelkern, Jeleris Zestamenti Coneor- 
dantie Hebraice atque Chaldaica: (Leipzig, 1896). 
A smaller edition of the last. work, without quota- 
tions, was published at Leipzig in 1897, 

ii. GREEK. — (1) SEPTUAGIN I, — Concordantice 
Veterts Testamenti Greece Hebrew voeibus respon- 
dentes . . . auctore Οὐ. Kirchero (Frankfort, 1607) 
Trommius, Concordantie Grace versionis ... LX X 
Interpretum (Amsterdam) ; Handy Concordance of 
the Septuagint, without quotations (Bagster, 1887). 
All these are now more or less superseded by 
Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance to the Septua- 
qint, and other Greek Versions of the OT (Claren- 
don Press, 1892-1897), with its two supplemental 
fasciculi, of which one, containing the proper 
names, is already published, and the second is on 
the eve of publication. 

(2) New TESTAMENT. — Novi Testainenti Con- 
cordantue Grece ... (Basle, 1546); Bruder, Con- 
cordance (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1853); Moulton and 
Geden, Concordance to the Greck Testament, aceoivd- 
ing to the Texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischen- 
dorf and the English Revisers (Edinburgh, 1897). 

un. LATIN.—The Concordance of Ilugo de Sancto 
Caro (1244; revised 1290); Concordantic amarore: 
ible tam diction declinabilut quam andeclina- 
bileum [by Sebastian Brant] (Basle, 1496); Dutia- 
pon, Concordauntia Bibliorian Sacrorum Vulgate: 
Editionis (Paris, 1838); Cooraert, Coneordantue 
librorum Veteris et Novi Testaments... μία Vul- 
gatam Endittonem (Bruges, 1892). 

iv. ENGuisu.—A Concordance, that ws to say, ἃ 
work wherein by the order of the letters of the ALB. 
ye maw redely finde any word conteigned in the 
whole Bible... Toy J. Marbeck] [London] 1550 ; 
Cruden, A Complete Concordanee to the Holy Scerip- 
tures (Ist ed.), London, 1788. Upon this almost 
all later Concordances have been more ΟΥ less 
based ; T. Taylor, <1 New Concordance to the Holy 
Seri ures (Ist ed., York, 1782); Eadie, A New and 
Complete Coneordance to the Holy Scriptures, on 
the basis of Cruden’s (Ist ed., Glasgow, 1840); 
R. Young, Analytical Coneordance to the Bible 
2. contauing every word av alphabetical order, 
arranged under its Llebrew or Greek original 
(Edinburgh, 1879 [-84]); Strong, The Khaustire 
Concordance of the Bible, together with a compara- 
tive Concordance of the AV and RV (Hodder & 
Stoughton: London, 1804). In the Comprehensive 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptures (London, 1895) 
is to be found a ‘ Bibliography of Concordances,’ 
hy Dr. M. C. Hazard. 

A Concordance to the NT in English was pub- 
lished by T. Gybson [London] in 1535. uf Com- 
plete Concordance to the Revised Version of the NT 
... by J. A. Thoms, was issued by the S.P.C UK. 
(London) in 1884. 

for a fuller account of Helnew Concoi dances, 
see art. ‘Concordance’ In the Jewoh Eneyelopedut, 
to which the present writer 1s indebted for certain 
statements in this article. Vor further details con- 
cerning Greek Concordances, see Erpositor, 5th 
series, Vol. iii. (1896) p. 72; and for an account of 
Cruden and his labours, see the article * Cruden’ 
in the Dictionary of National Biaqraphy. 

Hunky A. Repparu. 

RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA.— 


Introduction, p. 6328. 
i, Tus Sources. Indirect testimony of ancient writers now 
superseded by that of the monuments, p. 532%, 
fi. EARLY Hustory OF BABYLONIA AND Ass) RIA 
1. A plurality of rival city-States in carly Limes, p 6334, 
2. Union of northern and southern Babyloma by Yam. 
murabi into one empue, with Babylon as centic, 
p. 534", 
8. Kassite and other dynasties, p. 6845, 
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4. Rive of Assyria, Ὁ. 634>, 
6, Marduk the patron deity of Babylon and head of the 
sabyloman pantheon, p. 634», 
6 Similar position of Ashur in the Assyrian pantheon, 
p 5358, 
fii, ReLATION OF THE CULTURE AND RELIGION OF ASSYRIA TO 
. THOSK OF BaryLonsa. Assurbanipal’s hbrary, 635% 
iv. ORIUIN OF Baus Lontan Cuntore. The Sumerian question, 
Pp. δὴν, 
v. THE BAaByLONno-ASSYRIAN PANTHEON. 
Introduction, p. δον, 
A. THE CHIEF DLITITS, 
1. Anu, Bel, and Ea, p 638. 
2. Ishtar, p. 6406, 
8 Sin, p. 6470, 
4. Shamash, Ninib, Nergal, p 642°. 
δ. Adad, p. 6446, 
6. Marduk, p 454, 
7 Nebo, p. b44b, 
8. Gorra-Nuskn, ἢ. 6468. 
Ὁ. Ashur, p. bath, 
BB. MINOR DEITIES. 
Luyal-banda, Nin-ssim, Nin-mar, Nidaba, Wa-di, 
Bau, Dumu-ez, Shid, Numagd-khadu, Nin-datra, 
Ishum, Gal-alon, Dun-shages, Pumu-zi-7uab, 
p διτΡνη. 
©. COMBINED INVOCATION OF DEITIFS. 
72. Jnseriptions on boundary stones, pr fade, 
2. The alleged Babylonian ‘monotheism,’ pe 6504, 
vi, Tun RELIGIOvS LM rRATURE OF BARYLONTA, 
1. Early origin of the Rehgious Laterature, p. 550b, 
2. Large part played in Babylonian religion by demons, 
p. fide, 
3. Incantation rituals, p 651), 
yp δώ 
4. Omens and oracles, p 6504 
6. Pravers and hymns, p. 6632, 
6 Pemtential Psalms, p. 560". 
. The Babyloman Cosmology, Ρ δῦ τα 
8. Life alter death: storv of ((} Adapa, po 57348, (1) 
Νομβα πη kresh-kigal, p O74), (us ) lslitar’s descent 
to the under world, p. 6758. 
vin ΤΈΜΕΙΙ Ὁ AND Oc, p 6778, 
Sunny and General Estimate, p 683", 
Literature, p. 683". 


At the outset of an account of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria one is impressed by the 
encumstance that, with the single exception of the 
religson of the ancient Hebrews, there 1s no one of 
the rechgtons of antiquity known to us that enables 
ns to tiace more satistactorily the growth of 1¢- 
hiyions ideas among a people, irom a crude poly- 
theism based on nature worship and accompanied 
hy primitive rites, to a stuking approach towards 
aw monotheistic conception of the Universe, with 
wn lightly fanipledicd puestly organization, and 
an elaborated theological system. There is also no 
other ancient religion—not even that. of Egypt— 
which may lay clann to having exercised se large 
tw measure of influence over surrounding natious, 
shapimg as if did the myths and Jegends of the 
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Helnews, Phenieians, and Greeks ahke, showing 
1ts traces also im the ichgion of Egypt, and con- 


tributing im vations ways to the systems of 
religious thonght produced in the ancient East 
and West. Hardly Jess 1emaithable is the an- 
tiquity of the rehgion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
which became an important factor in the religious 
history of mankind as early at least as the third 
millennium b.¢C., and practically fmished its 16Je 
before Hebrew monotheism asserted itself, 

These considerations fully justify the eflurts put. 
forth by the past two generations of scholars and 
continued by the present generation in the task of 
recovering for science the long-lost and forgotten 
sources for the study of this religion. And while 
we are not yet in a position to follow in detail the 
lustory of the movement, in connexion with the 
general culture that took its rise im the Euphrates 

falley and subsequently spread noithwaids to the 
district’ more properly hnown as Assynia, more 
{han enough material is forthcoming to furnish 
the basis for a satisfactory account of the pan- 
theon, of the doctrines and rites, and of the literary 
productions that are an outcome of the spirit per- 
vading the religion itself. More than this, we 
can with measurable certainty distinguish be- 
tween certain periods in the history of the religion, 


and can indicate political and intellectual factors 
that contributed to the gradual transformation 
of certain doctrines, while in a general way the 
literary process involved in the production of 
rituals, epics, myths, and legends can now be 
determined. 

i. THE Sources.—Until the middle of the 19th 
cent. our sources for the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria were a few scattered notices in a 
number of classicn] and other anthors, notably 
Herodotus, Eusebius, and Syncellus, and in the 
compilation of the Jewish Kabbis known as the 
falmud, and some incidental though valuable 
allusions in the historical and prophetical portions 
of the Old Testament. ‘Though the excavations 
so successfully conducted by French, English, 
American, and German explorers in the mounds 
scattered along the banks of the Tigris and in the 
Eupliates Valley,* since the year 1819, these 
notices and allusions have been relegated to the 
rank of secondary sources, and, instead, we have 
now, as prunary sources, the uncaithed temples 
and palaces of Babylonia and Assyria, with their 
statues, furnishings, and inscriptions, and, above 
all, the abundant literary archives found in the 
mounds. The royal library, more particulaly, 
collected by king Assurbanipal (G68-625 5 C.) 1 
Jns palace at’ Nineveh and uneaithed by Layard 
and Rassam (JS40- 1854),t contained thonsands of 
tablets with contents of a directly rehyious char- 
acter—imeantations, omens, myths, legends, hymns, 
prayers, aud entire vituals, wiile the alhhation 
existing in Babylonia and Assyria bebween 10 
ligion on the one hand, and astronomy, medicine, 
and even Jaw, on the other, also renders other 
portions of the brary, which ranges over numerous 
branches of literary activity, valuible as sources 
for the study of the Babylono-Assyrian religion. 
The ltiary at Nineveh, though dating—at least 
for the preater part—from the days of Assur. 
banipal, represents a considerably older literature ; 
for, as the king frequently informs us in the sub- 
seriptions of the tablets, the collection was formed 
by haying copies made through his seribes from 
origmals that existed in Babylonian archives. 
This statement canies with it the important 
corollary that, Assuibanipal’s library represents 
the remains of a literature produced not in Assyria 
but in Babylonia; and, in confirmation of this, 
many tablets have been found in the comse of 
excavations in mounds in Babylonia proper, which 
are either duplicates οἱ those in the Nimevel 
collection, or supplement them. The character 
of the writing, apart from other evidence, on some 
of these Babylonian ‘originals’ would justify us 
in carrying the hterary activity of the scribes of 
the south back to about two millenniums betore 
the days of Assurbanipal, while the discovery} ot 
extensive literary archives in connexion with the 
American excavations at Nippur, the tablets of 
whieh are all sud to be earlier than the third 
millennium before our era, warlants an even earlicr 
date for the beginnings of Babylonian literature. 

*See the bibliographical references attached to articles 
ASSYRIA and BABYLONJA in vo).1., to which must now be added 
(1) Rogers’ History of Babylonia and Assyria (New York and 
London, 1000), which contains (vol. 1. pp. 1-258) the best detailed 
aecount of the excavations; (2) Huprecht's Aaplorations in 
Bible Lands (Phila. 1903), pp. 3-577, supplementing Rogers in 
some particulars, and containing a fall though severely criticised 
account of the excavations at Nippur ; and (3) the AMittheudungen 
der Deutechen Orient. Gesellachaft (1898 to ei furnishing 
regular reports of the German excavations in and around the 
city of Babylon, which are to be extended also to other mounds 
in Babylonia and Assyria. 

¢ For an account of this library, see, σ σ., Kaulen, Asayrien 
und Babulonwn (bth ed., Freiburg, 1899, ch. vu.), Menant, 
La Bibhotheque du Palais de Ninzve (Paris, 1880), and, above 
all, Bezold’s invaluable catalogue of the Cuncitonn Tabicts in 
the Kouyunjik Collection (London, 1889-99, 5 vols.), 

tSee Hiprecht’s Maplorutwns 1 Bible Lands (Philadelphia 
and Edinburgh, 1003), pp. 611-932. 
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Roughly speaking, all the more important literary 
productions in Assurbunipal’s library were in 
existence before the vont 2000 8.C., while many 
are no doubt considerably older. 

In the south, where the religious literature grew 
up in connexion with the activity of the Baby- 
lonian temples, the latter formed the natural 
depositories for these collections, just as in the 
temples, as the courts of justice and as the centres 
of astronomical and medical science, the ofticial 
legal archives and the extensive scientilic col- 
lections were kept. It is characteristic of the 
general relationship of Assyria to Babylonian 
culture that the Assyrian monarch was not only 
obliged to import his literature from the south, 
but in doing sv made the palace the depository for 
this foreign product instead of the temple. The 
zeal which animated him in sending his scribes to 
ransack the libraries of the south was neither 
literary nor religious, but due te a political and 
in part also to ἐν personal ambition to emphasize, 
by a transfer thither of the culture of the south, 
the complete ascendency of Assyria as the dominant 
power, and as the legutee of the civilization that 
arose in Babylonia. Along with this civilization, 
the religion of the south was also carried to the 
north; and while, in so iar as the pantheon is con- 
cerned, the Assyrians manifested a certain origin- 
ality, and while the northern scribes also made 
contributions to the religious literature, in all 
but minor details the views and doctrines em- 
bodied in these productions are identical with 
those developed in the theological and religious 
centres of the south. ‘Thus for all practical 
purposes the religion of Assyria may be regarded 
as identical with that of Babylonia. This identity 
extends to the cult, which naturally presented 
variations in cach centie of both the south and the 
north, but which was everywhere based upon the 
same conceptions of the relationship between man 
and the higher Powers, und reflected the same 
genelal religious doctrimes. 


ii, EARLY Hisrory OF BABYLONIA AND 
ASSYRIA.—As a prelininary to an understanding 
of the rehvion of Babylonia and Assyria, it is 
essential to have clearly before us the general 
course taken by the history of these two countries. 

1. The striking feature in the earliest ens Lo 
which we can trace it, 1s the frequent change in 
the position of the political centres. We sce the 
Kupiirates Valley at this time divided into a vary- 
ing number of States or principalities, at rivalry 
with one another, now Hie one, now the other 
exercising a certain supremacy over the whole 
district, without, however, bringing it into real 
subjection ; while, on the other hand, for indelinite 
periods several of these States occupy an equal 
position of importance and prominence side by 
side, and even enter into compacts with one an- 
other. The various States centre each around 
a city, and the growth of the State is essenti- 
ally the extension of that city. The political 
importance thus given to the leading towns of 
ancient Babylonia is further enhanced by the 
religious significance which is in close union with 
thei: political advance ; for the deity presiding over 
a place shares, in accordance with the general 
view prevailing in antiquity, the fortunes of his 
subjects. The god, the place of his worship, and 
his worshippers, are in inseparable contact. 

This state of affairs can now be traced back, 
thanks chiefly to the results of the excavations at 
Telloh and Nip mur, to about 3500 B.c., though it 
should be added that the chronology beyond 2500 
B.C. is still quite uncertain, Hence we can only 
deal in round numbers for the earlier periods, and 
indeed, according to some scholars, we are not 


justified in passing much beyond 3000 5.6. for 
the date of the earliest inscriptions as yet found.* 
In this earliest period known to us we find Eridu, 
Shirpurla (or Sirgulla), Ui, Cushban, Nippur, 
Erech, Larsa, and Isin (ur Nisin) among the cities 
of southern Babylonia occupying a prominent 
osition. In the northern portion, again, lay 

ish, Cuthah, Agade, Sippar, and, youngest of 
all, Babylon. Fiom the testimony of the in- 
scriptions no certain conclusions can be drawn 
as to the relative age of these centres, for 
naturally the oldest written document presup- 
poses ἃ long anterior political history as well as 
a history of civilization, during which period an 
important réle may have been played by cities 
that had disappeared from the horizon before 
monumental evidence begins; while others that 
appear to occupy an inferior position may have 
enjoyed a high degree of supremacy at a time for 
which no material is as yet at our disposal. 
Thus we have every reason to believe that o 
town Eridu, which lay on the Persian Gulf, must 
at one time have had control over a considerable 
section of southern Babylonia, since the cult of 
the patron deity of that place—the vod EFa—sur- 
vives ull the vicissitudes of political fortunes. 
Down to the latest period of the Babylonian re- 
ligion, Ea retains in the pantheon a place that is 
unique and almost inexplicable, except on the sup- 
position that the political importance of the place 
gave the god his impregnable position. Similarly, 
while there are other cities in the oldest period 
that appear to be politically more powerful than 
Nippur, the chiet god of the latter yields to none 
in the honowis accorded to him. He is not only 
invoked by the rulers of other centres, but becomes 
hnown as Bel, ‘the lord’? par excellence; and, long 
afte, Nippur has passed into the background of 
Babylontan history, the old Bel retains his place 
as the second member in a triad that summed up 
for Babylonian theologians the quintessence of 
Divine contiol of the Universe in the largest, sense. 
Unless totally diferent conditions prevailed in the 
pettod which is still beyond our ken, from those 
which characterize the relationship between poli- 
tical position and teligious supremacy during the 
entire period for which we now huve direct sources 
at our command, a political predominance of 
Nippur must likewise have preceded the fame 
and rank acquned by its patron deity. 

The precise order of supremacy exercised by the 
various political centres ne not yet been deter- 
mined with that degree of certainty which would 
enable one to speak with perfect detiniteness. It 
is stil] a matter of doubt whether the seat of the 
oldest Babylonian ruler at present known to us, 
Kn-shay-kush-anna, was Erech or Shirpurla, though 
the probabilities are in favour of the latter. The 
few brief inscriptions that we have from him were 
found at Nippur, and give expression to the hing’s 
homage to En-Iu or Bel, while his title ‘lord of 
Keng’ points to control over a large district —per- 
haps the whole of southern Babylonia. The most 
serious rival to En-shag-kush-anna was the ruler 
of Kish in northern Babylonia, and it would appear 
that not long after the days of Kn-shag-kush-anna 
Shirpurla enters upon a period of dependency upon 
Kish ; its rulers no longer call themselves kings, 
but putesis, ic. ‘governors.’ With some inter- 
ruptions, during which the former conditions are 
for a time restored, this state of things continues 
until Kish is obliged to yicld its supremacy in turn 
to other places, first to a centre Gishban, situated 
not far from Shirpurla—one of whose rulers, Lugal- 
zaggisi, calls himself ‘king of the world,’ and claims 
sovereignty from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 
_..* Seo Winckler in Helmolt’s History of the World (1903), vol 
iii. pp. 8-10. 
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ranean. The glory of Gishban, however, appears 
to have been of short duration, and we next hear 
of the kings of Agade, to the north of Kish, extend- 
ing their rule far into the south, and including 
in thar domain both Nippur and Shirpurla in 
the south. The most famous of these rulers of 
Aygade were Sargon and his son Naram-Sin, the 
fame of whose exploits, involving military expedi- 
tions to the distant West, survived to a late period, 
and, becoming enveloped in myth, gave to Sargon 
more particularly a semi-legendary character. 

Of the oldest history of Erech we as yet know 
little. The names of a few of her rulers whose 
date falls about or before 3000 B.c. are known, 
and some of their exploits, which show that this 
centre succeeded in maintaining its independence, 
without, however, attaining, within the period 
for which material is available, to a position of 
supremacy, except possibly for a short time. On 
the other hand, the prominence belonging to the 
chief goddess of the place, Nan4, who retains an 
independent position down to the latest Assyrian 

veriod (despite the general tendency in both 
abylonia and Assyria to consolidate the various 
goddesses worshipbed at diflerent centies In one 
great goddess, who becomes known as Ishtar), is 
again an important testimony to the part that 
rech as a centre must have played in the political 
life of southern Babylonia at an early period— 
verhaps earlier even, as in the case of Eridu and 
ippur, than the date of our oldest sources. 

Much more satisfactory 1s our knowledge of 
another important centre of southern Babylonia, 
Ur, whose existence can also be traced back to 
about 3000 B.c. Its kings about this time 
secured control over Shirpurla. While the king- 
dom of U1, with a frequent change of dynasties, 
maintains itself down to ὁ. 2600 B.c., It was 
obliged at times to yield in rank to other cities— 
at one peliod to Ising probably to the north of 
Erech—some of whose rulers (¢. 2700-2500 B.C.) 
chum control over Ur, Nippur, Eridu, and Erech, 
and later to a centre, Larsa, which, for a short 
time at least (ἐς 2300 1.¢.), succeeds in bringing the 
kingdom of Ur under its nnmnediate control. 

2, A new era of Babyloman history opens with 
the rise of a dynasty in the city of Babylon itself, 
of which until ¢. 2300 8.6. we hear nothing at all. 
Its position in the north is significant as pointing 
to the giadual shifting of the real centre of the 
entire Euphrates district in this direction. The 
sixth member of this dynasty, Hammurabi (c. 2250 
B.C.), succeeded in accomplishing the great task of 
uniting northern and southern Babylonia under 
one sovereignty, and it is only from his time 
onwards that we can properly speak of a Baby- 
lonian empire. True, eflorts were made from time 
to time by the southern districts—comprised under 
the term Chaldwa—to secure their independence, 
and the New Babylonian empire, which represents 
the last, and in some respects the greatest, eflort of 
the Kuphrates Valley to rise to a position asa world- 
empire, was founded by Chaldeans ; but, amidst all 
the vicissitudes of the soventcen centuries following 
Uammurabi, Babylon maintains its position as the 
capital of the country, while the old centres, Eridu, 
Nippur, Ur, Erech, Larsa, Sippar, retain their im- 
portance as religious centres merely, or, as in the 
case of Shirpurla, Nish, Gishban, Agade, and Isim, 
disappear from the foreground of lustory entirely. 
We are able to distinguish a Jarge number of 
dynasties ruling with Babylon as a centre from 
c. 2400 to 539 B.C, Not all of these, however, 
are of Babylonian origin. Indeed, the very first 
dynasty to which the position of Babylon as the 
permanent centre of the Euphrates Valley is due. 
represents a foreign invasion of the country from 
the interior or the western coast of Arabia, and 
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marks the triumph of a migratory movement from 
this direction that had probably been going on 
for some time before the dénouement is reached 
under Hammurabi, c. 2250 B.C. The successors of 
Hammurabi maintain their supremacy till 6. 2100 
L.C., when they are forced to yield to invaders 
who appear to have come likewise from the south. 

3. About 400 years later, foreigners from the 
east, who call themselves Kassites, obtain posses- 
sion of the Babylonian throne, and maintain their 
supremacy for a period of 576 years (c. 1730 to 
c. 1150 B.C.); and, although the Kassite rulers 
manifest particular devotion to Nippur and its 
deity, Babylon still remains the political centre 
and the seat of government. At last the Kassites 
are driven out, and native Babylonians, hailing, 
as it would seem, from the ancient centre of Isin, 
mount the throne. 

4. From this time onwards internal disturbances 
and the pressure from the north (where meanwhile 
a powerful kingdom had established itself, with 
its centre alternately at Ashur, Calah, and finally 
Nineveh) are the two factors that determine the 
changes that the south undergoes in its rulers. 
About the middle of the 13th cent. the relation- 
ship with Assyria, —as this northern kingdom 
was called,—which had at first been on the whole 
of a peaceable character, became hostile, and it 
was soon apparent that the more vigorous northern 
kingdom seriously threatened the older culture of 
the south. The steady advance of the Assyrian 
power, despite periods of retrogression, goes part 
passu with the decline of Babylonia, until at the 
close of the 12th cent. an Assyrian ruler, Tiglath- 
pileser 1., reduces Babylonia for a time to the rank 
of an Assyrian vassal, though it is significant that 
southern Babylonia or Chaldwa does not come 
under Assyrian sway. On the contrary, this latter 
district—divided once more into a number of 
States, loosely united to one another—maintains a 
large measure of independence, and at most is 
forced to pay tribute to Assyria during certain 
periods. n the whole, however, the political star 
of the south sinks behind the horizon, and only 
as the glory of Assyria herself is eclipsed by 
ten:porary discomfitures to her military ambitions 
or by internal dissensions, docs Babylonia regain 
a portion of her former rank. IH, despite this 
general condition of dependence upon the north, 
Babylonia at least enjoyed the privilege of having 
native rulers on the throne—with some excep- 
tional periods, when it became a prey to invaders 
from the south or east, or when the Assyrian 
kings forced their choice (some favourite general, 
or their sons or brothers) upon the Babylonians, 
or in some cases themselves assumed the reins of 
government,—this was due, in the first instance, to 
the intellectual and commercial superiority of the 
south, which could not be set aside by mere force 
of arms; and, secondly, to the respect inspired by 
the religious sanctuaries of the south, to which the 
Assyrians were as fervently attached as the Baby- 
Jonians, if for no other reason than because of the 
disasters that they dreaded in case of any offence 
offered to the great gods of the south,—whose 
position had in the course of millenniums become 
independent of the political kaleidoscope. 

5. The union of the Babylonian States had defi- 
nitely secured for the patron deity of the city of 
Babylon —the god Marduk—his position as the head 
of the pantheon ; and, though attempts were made 
at times to set Marduk aside in favour of some other 
god,—Nebo, the god of Borsippa (opposite Babylon), 
or the old Bel of Nippur, or Shamash, the sun-god 
of Sippar,—they did not succeed in doing more than 
temporarily eclipsing the glory of Marduk, who 
on the whole maintained his position down to the 
fall of the New Babylonian empire. It is signifi- 
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cant that, when Cyrus entered Babylon in triumph 
in the autumn of 1.6. 539, the first act of the 
conqueror was to pay his devotion to Marduk, as 
whose deputy he claims to act. This commanding 
position of Marduk in the pantheon is the most 
notable feature, from the religious point of view, 
of the period following upon Yammurabi. — lt 
opens @ new era in the religious history of Baby- 
lonia, and forms a convenient dividing line between 
the oldest and the second period in this history. 
That it was brought about through a political 
act, is an illustration of the close relationship 
in Babylonia and Assyria between political and 
religions conditions, upon which we have dwelt. 
With Marduk as the head of the pantheon, it was 
necessary to regulate the position of the other 
gods of the great religious centres towards him. 
The older attempts of the theologians to systema- 
tize the pantheon had to be re-shaped in accordance 
with the state of affairs created by the acknow- 
ledgment of Babylon as the centre of povernment 
for the entire Euphrates Valley. The old myths 
and legends, which even before Llanmurabi’s days 
had been reduced to writing, were re-shaped so as 
to accord to Marduk the glory and rank due to 
him, Older gods, of whom stories were related, 
had to make way for Marduk, and this was done 
even at the risk of interfering with the original 
mncaning of the myths. 

The subsequent degradation of Babylonia to a 
position of greater or lesser dependence upon 
Assyria did not affect the position of Maiduk, or 
the theological system based upon it. The kings 
of Assyria, when they came to Babylon, paid their 
homage to Marduk; they made no elfort to put 
their chief deity—Ashur—in Marduk’s place, and 
at most ventured to place the former by the side 
of the latter in their invoentions: and, when the 
New Babylonian empire was founded by Chaldivans, 
the rulers, though the two most important repre- 
sentatives of them bore names compounded with 
the god Nebo (Nabopolassar, Nebuchadrezzar), vied 
with their predcces>ors in manitestations of devo- 
tion to the great Marduk. The new city of Babylon 
reared by them was essentially Marduk’s metropolis. 

6. ‘Turning to the north, we encounter the same 
close bearme of the political development upon 
the οὐ]. The rulers of Assyria, the earliest of 
whom known to us may be placed ec. 1800 B.C., set 
out as patesis or ‘ governors’ of the city of Ashur, 
situated on the Tigris; and it is the pod of this 
place—likew ise known as Ashur—who advances in 
rank with the progress of Assyrian arms. But, 
winle Marduk remains attached to the place where 
his cult origmated, Ashur follows the shifting 
of the capital of Assyria; and, whether the seat 
of government is at Calah or at Nineveh, it is 
Ashur who continues in the new capital his abode, 
as well as his guidance of the kings and of their 
armies. Varallel, therefore, to the supremacy of 
Marduk in the south, we have Ashur standing at 
the head of the pantheon in the north, from the 
earliest period to which Assyrian history can be 
traced back * down to the fall of Nineveh in 606 
1.6. ; and just as in the south the position of the 
other gods is regulated with reference to Marduk, 
so in the north the priests of Ashur engage in 
a work of systematization which results in estab- 
lishing ἃ court of deities grouped around Ashur 
as their king and leader. 


iii. RELATION OF THE CULTURE AND RELIGION 
OF ASSYRIA TO THOSE oF BABYLONIA. — It will 


* The existence of a city and district, A-usar, identical with 
Ashur, which represents a later designation of the god as well 
as of the city and of the district, can now be traced back to 
the days of Hammurabi. See Scheil, ‘Code de Hammourabi,’ 
col, iv. 55~04 (Déléyation en Perse, Mémvires, iv. (Vextes 
Llamites-Sémitiques, in.)). 


have become clear fiom the above sketch, that, 
corresponding tu the greater age of Babylonia as 
compared with Assyna, it was in the south that 
culture was first developed, and from the south 
was carried to the north. As a matter of fact, 
despite some contributions to architecture, art, 
science, and literature made by the Assyrians, 
the civilization of Assyria ix a direct importation 
from Babylonia, and continues to bear the impress 
of its southern origin. The temples and palaces 
of Assyria were modelled upon those in Babylonia, 
with the important exception, however, that stone 
was far more liberally employed as a building 
material in place of clay—which remained the 
standard material in the south. In sculptural 
decorations and in statues, more originality was 
displayed by the Assyrians than in their building 
constructions, and, as a reat military power, it was 
natural that Assyna should hkewise have developed 
her own methods of attach and defence ; but, in all 
that pertains to the cult and to general religions 
doctrines, the originality of the Assytinus mani 
fests itself only in the adaptation to their own con- 
ditions, of the modes of worship, of the ritual, and 
of the theology that were the ontcome of the activity 
of a Jong se1ies of generations of priests serving im 
the temples of the great religious centres of the 
south. When Assurbanipal, probably in innta- 
tion of an carlier exumple, resolved to collect a 
library in his palace, he was obliged to send his 
scribes to the temples of the south, in the archives 
of whuch the literary productions of the past---epies, 
myths, legends, collections of omens, rituals and 
mavical incantations, hymns and prayers, as well 
us medical and astronomical compilations — were 
kept; and it does not appear that either his seribes 
or those of earlier days added much to this literary 
legucy, though, naturally, the Assyrian temples had 
their own rituals, prayers, and oracles specially 
adapted to Assyrian political and social conditions. 
The relationship between the religion of Baby- 
lonia and that of Assyria thus resolves itself into 
an adoption of doctiines, cult, and rites of the 
south by the north, with such modifications as were 
wuled for by the different conditions prevailing in 
the north, and which led, in the case of the pan- 
theon, to the assignment to Ashur of the place aud 
rank occupied in the south by Marduk after the 
union of the States of the Euphrates Valley in the 
days of Hammurabi. We might also express this 
relationship in terms of a general extension north- 
ward of the religion of Babylonia, as a part of the 
culture that originated in the Euphrates Valley. 


iv. ORIGIN OF BABYLONIAN CULTURE.—A ques- 
tion that suggests itself at this pomt, and which 
must be considered before we ail yan to & con- 
sideration of some of the detiuls of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, involves the moblem as to 
the origin of Babylonian culture. At the earliest 
pe to which we can now trace hack Babylonian 
ustory we already find this culture in on advanced 
state, and it is safe to assume that its beeimuings 
must be placed as early at least as 4000 b.c.— 
and it may turn out to be even considerably 
older. Scholarship is still divided on the question 
whether the culture is of Semitic or non-Semitie 
origin, The majority of scholars hold that the 
earliest settlers in the Valley were non-Semites, to 
whom the beginnings of the culture, including the 
invention and development of the earliest a 
—an essentially hieroglyphic system —are to be 
attributed. ‘To this people the name Sumerian (or 
Sumero-Akkadian) is given, and it is held that the 
Semites—the Babylonians m the later sense—upon 
entering the land from the south, adopted this 
culture, developed it still further, and adapted the 
script to the expression of ideas in their own Semitic 
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tongue. This view, however, is opposed by a 
small but powerful minority, led by the distin- 
guished Prof. Joseph Halévy of Paris, which con- 
tends for the Semitic origin of the entire Baby- 
Jonian culture, including, therefore, the script. 
The controversy which has raged for many years 
cannot be regarded as definitely settled,* nor is it 
likely to be until ethnology is in a position to 
reimforce or to controvert the arguments drawn 
by either side from the evidence of Janguage and 
archwology. Meanwhile, it may be said that 
while, on the one hand, it seems tolerably certain 
that the Euphrates Valley, admirably ΔΙ ΝΡ νὰ ab 
a meeting-wround for races of various origin, actu- 
ally contained in early times a population of a 
mixed character; on the other hand, it 18 no less 
clear that the traits of the culture, including the 
religion, are essentially the same in the latest 
days as in the earhest of wlich we have cogni- 
zance. ‘The gods in the earhest texts are the sume 
as those found in the latest; nor do the methods of 
invoking them, or the conceptions formed of them, 
unde) go any other changes than those due tonatura] 
development. Nowhere is there a violent break 
with the past, but only, and at the most, a gradual 
transition. If, therefore, the later culture is to be 
regarded as Semitic,—and on this point there is 
general agreement,—there is no substantial reason 
for denying this predicate te the earliest. Such a 
consideration natuially does not solve the question 
of origins, for it: may properly be argued that the 
non-Semitie stiatum was so thoroughly absorbed 
by the Senntes at the period to which our material 
for the study of Babylonia belongs, as to obscure 
the original features. With this admission, those 
who oceupy an intermediate position between the 
opposing camps are for the present content, since 
it justifies the contentuon that the Babylonian 
cultine, so far as known to us, is of one cast, and 
that therefore, in a treatment of the Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria it ix neither necessary nor 
justifiable to sepuiate Semitic trom supposedly 
non δος features. If, therefore, there is a non- 
Semitic stratum to the enltnre which we encounter 
in the earliest period of Babylonian history, it 
belones to a period which is, for the present at 
least, beyond our historical ken, ἢ as little 
affects our views as to the general Semitic char- 
acter of the Babylono- Assyrian religion in its 
earliest and latest manifestations, as the probably 
non-Greciun Clements existing im Greek culture 
affect the essential unity of what we have been 
tanght to regard as Greek religion. 

Moreover, the possnlity of a non - Semitic 
staatum to Babylonian culture must not be con- 
fused with the question as to the existence of 
traces of a Sumenan Janguage in the Babylonian 
script and literature. Granting the existence of 
such a hinguage as Sumerian, the position te wlach 
(he advocates of the Sumerian theory are led in 
order to aecount for the continued use of the 
‘Sumerian’? method of writing thousands of years 
after & far more suitable one had been evelved by 
the Semitic or Semitized Babylomans, justifies an 
attitude of reserve towards the far-reaching con- 
clusions that have been drawn fiom the supposed 
non-Semitic origin of the reript employed by the 
Babylonians; and the fact that these conclusions 
ae brought forward in a spirit of consistency, 
derived by logical processes from a certain sta ting- 
point, only accentuates the dilliculty of accepting 
the correctness of that starting-point. Besides, 
the advocates of the Sumerian theory have not 
yet fullfilled the obligation which obviously rests 


* Ti will be snfficient to refer for details of this controversy to 
Werssbach’s monograph, Die Sumerische Frage (Leipzig, 189s), 
adiuitable ΔΒ ἃ summary, but which leaves the question pretty 
much where it was. 
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upon them of defining the character of the Sumerian 
language in @ manner acceptable to philologists, 
and of indicating its position in the group of 
languages to which it ἰάθη» 

Under these circumstances, the attitude of re- 
serve is still further justified on the part of those 
who are content to wait for ‘more light’ before 
committing themselves to a position which involves 
such far-reaching consequences as the acceptance 
of the Sumerian theory in its present form carries 
with it. Without, therefore, encroaching upon 
doubttul territory, we are entitled in the treatment 
of our theme to assume a continued development 
of a religion which is to be regarded in its earliest 
form as Semitic, provided it be admitted that in 
its latest form it may be given thus title. 


The sketch furnished at the outset of this article 
as to the gencial development of the Babylono- 
Assyrian religion, 80 far as the iclationship  be- 
tween religion and the political history of the 
two countries is concerned, suggests a thiecfold 
division in the History of the Religion: the first 
extending from the cailiest period known to us 
(ce. 3500 B.C.) to the union of the Babylonian 
States under Yammurabi (6. 2250 B.c.); the second 
embracing the period down to the rise of the New 
Babylonian or Chaldwean empire under Nabopolas- 
sar (625 B.c.); the third covering the short exist- 
ence of this empire down to the taking of Babylon 
by Cyrus in 539 b.c.) The Assyrian religion, un 50 
far as it entails a separate treatment, falls within 
the second period, although 1t extends into the 
third— from c. 1800 B.c. down to the fall of Nineveh, 
606 Bc. A sharp separation is marked only 
between the first and second divisions, though the 
third division likewise shows traits of a special 
character.—The further division of the general 
subject into (a) the Pantheon, (4) the Religious 
Literature, and (c) the Cultus, results from the char- 
acter of the material at our disposal for the study 
of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, which consists 
chiefly, as already intimated, of (1) the numerous 
lustorical and votive inscriptions of the rulers ; 
(2) the extensive literary productions of Babylonia 
(ax preserved chielly in the copies of the royal 
library unearthed at. Nineveli{); and (8) in the 
archeological results— still rather meagre—of the 
excavations of Babylonian and Assyrian sanctu- 
aries. 


v. THE BABYLONO-ASSYRIAN PANTHEON.—The 
religion of Babylonia in the earliest form known 
to us may be defined as a combination of local 
cults with animistic conceptions of the powers of 
nature, with which man was either brought into 
immediate contact, or which allected his aims and 
lus welfare. Tach centie had its special patron 
deity, and this deity--1n most cases conceived as 
mascnline—~ as brought into association with some 
natural phenomenon. The two powers most com- 
monly chosen were the sun and the moon, and by 
the side of these we find streams and stones per- 


* The view formerly held, that the Sumerian belongs to the 
Ural-Altaic group, has heen emphatically set amde by Prof. QO, 
Donner---an eminent authority on this group in an appendia to 
Hanpt's monograph, Die Ahkaduche Sprache (Berlin, 1881). 1t 
should also be stated that, since the appearance of Haupt’s 
monograph, little has been done towards elucidating tho char- 
acter of the so-called Sumenan (ur Surnero Akkadian) speech, 
Seo Winckler’s remarkable confession; ‘ All attempts to establish 
an affinity with any language ot the ancient world, even with 
the various languages of the neizhbouring nations or of those 
still hving, inust be abandoned’ (in Helmolt’s L/tstory of the 
World (190%), vol. isi, Ὁ. 5). 

1 The recent discovery by J. H. Haynes of an extensive 
literary archive αὖ Nippur, justifies the hope that at, no distant 
dav we was be able to studs the rehyious literature to a large 
extent trom ‘originals’ instead of from the copies prepared by 
the scribes of Assurbanipal. See Lhiiprecht'’s account of the 
Nippur bbrary in Erplorations wn Bible Lands in the Nine- 
teenth Century, pp. 609-532. 
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sonified as gods. The independence of the States 
and, in still earlier days, no duubt, of the towns 
of the Euphrates Valley, is sufficient to account 
for the fact that there should thus arise a con- 
siderable number of sun- and moon-deities, and it 
wus only as a result of political development that 
in tune a sun-vod worshipped in the most im- 
vortant centre came to be the sun-god par excel- 
᾿ΒΆΗ and, in the theological system, was regarded 
as having absorbed the attributes and prerogatives 
of his former associates or rivals. This process 
of concentration was not necessarily carried out 
with consistency; and when, as happened, two 
centres acquired equal significance and sanctity, 
the worship of the sun-god or of the moon-god was 
maintained in both, or a compromise was eflected 
by distinguishing between the varymyg action of 
the sun at the diflerent seasons of the year or in the 
division of the duy, so that, in the developed theo- 
logical system, we have one sun-deity particulaily 
stugled out a» the sun of spring or of morning, 
and another as the midsummer or noonday sun, 
The former, as the conqueror of the winter storms, 
would be pictured as a beneficent element, a 
youthful here displaying his strength ; the latter, 
as bringing discomtort, drought, and disease, 
would be invested with violence and destiuctive 
force-—a grin wariior in the thick of battle. 

Such a division of functions, effected as a com- 
promise between rival sun-deities, was the work of 
the priests and theologians rather than a popular 
process, and the example adduced will suflice Lon 
the present to Wlustrate the importance of what 
may be called the theoretical factor in the develop. 
ment of the Bubylonian religion. One of the main 
problems involved in considering the functions and 
traits of any particular deity is thus to distin- 
euish between original elements and such as have 
been imposed upon him (01 her) by the attempts 
at systematization that begin at an early period, 
aud that lead to the rise of various schools of theo- 
locical thought, of which traces are revealed in a 
careful study of the religious literature. At times, 
naturally, it is not an easy task to dillerentiate 
the popular conceptions connected with a deity 
from those untolded in the schools. Soe, when two 
gods are viewed as father and son—like Ka and 
Marduk—or as father and daughter—like Sin (the 
moon-vod) and Ishtar—or as master and servant 
—like Shamash (the sun-god) and JIshum, or 
Marduk and Nusku (the fire-god)—the process in- 
volved is not the same in all. Such relationships, 
likewise, are expressive of compromises effected 
between rival deities ; but in some instances, 4s In 
the casc of Ea and Marduk, popular thought 1s 
involved in specifying the ΙΝ ον τῶν between 
the two as that of father and gon. In general, 
however, the traces of relationship between various 
ods indicate the absorption in some way or an- 
other by one god of the attributes of his former 
rivals, and may be regaided as the work of the 
schuols in their endeavour to weave the manifold 
threads of the pantheon into a single pattern. 
While, therefore, in the development of the pan- 
theon there may be noted a general tendency to 
reduce the number of deities by the recognition 
of those only who had acquired a relatively superior 
position, and which had its outcome in the Assyrian 
pantheon in fixing the number of really active 
deities at about eleven, the numerous local deities, 
ranging to hundreds, do not entuely disappear, 
They survive in invocations and incantations, the 
efficacy of which is supposed to be increased by the 
number of deities invoked: and also in) proper 
names — particularly in Babylonia — where con- 
servative influences, emanating fiom the popular 
phases of the religion, have fieer play. 

Turning by way of illustration to the historica) | 
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and votive inscriptions of the oldest period, one 
cannot help being impressed by the circumstance 
that, while the number of deities that may be re- 
garded as belonging to the really active puntheon 
is not extraordinarily large— between twenty and 
thirty,—if we add to these the deities paraded by 
rulers on occasions when they wish to emphasize 
the extent of their sway, or when they desire to 
assure themselves of the protection and favour of 
as large a number of Divine forces as possible, 
the number is more than doubled. It, again, we 
take into account deities entering as elements into 
proper names occurring in inscriptions belonging 
to this period, the list reaches close to one hundred. 
So in a text dating from the days of Manishtusu, 
a king of Kish, who appeats tu be as carly ax any 
ruler of southern Babylonia as yet known to us,* 
we encounter about fifty names of deities which 
enter as elements into the four hundred and more 
names of individuals enumerated. Comparing this 
lint with the deities introduced into the hustorical 
and votive inscriptions, it will be found that, while 
the five or six most prominent gods of the period 
ure represented,—notably Sin, Ea, Ishtar, En-li, 
or Bel,—by tar the larger majority are snch as are 
not found in these inscriptions at all. ‘This may 
be due in part to the still Limited historical material 
thitt we possess for this earliest period ; and αὖ is 
also true that a πα ΠΟΥ of the vods in this text of 
Manishtusu, which was found at Susu, are foreign 
deitaes—notably such as were worshipped in Elam. 
Dut, making due allowance for the possible mercase 
of the active Babylomian pantheon of the oldest 
period by further discoveries, 10 is still safe to 
assume that most of the gods that appear as 
elements of proper names in the teat in question 
belong to a difterent category, and will not, with 
some possible exceptions, be encountered in jis- 
torical inscriptions proper. It seems certain that 
the deities whom we thus encounter m= proper 
names are the old loeal gods, who naturally survive 
in the designations of individuals haiime from 
places where their enlt was caried on; und it 1 
equally natural that the rulers in their inscriptions 
should ignore all these local deities, except such 
as had acquired a superior rank, rendering them 
worthy to be invoked by a powerful chief, 

If we now turn to the incantation texts, of which 
several series are known, we encounter the same 
preponderance in the number of deities invoked, 
over those that play a part in the active pantheon, 
as revealed by the historical inscriptions of any 
period, ‘To be sure, our copies of these incanta- 
tion series are very late; but it is quite safe to 
assule, is already pointed out, that the originals 
belong to the ee millennium before our era, if 
not to the third; and the circumstance that many 
of the deities enumerated are to be found im proper 
names of the enrlvest period, is an evidence of the 
antiquity of the substantial elements of (he texts 
themselves, In the ‘Shurpu’ sertes, as published 
by Prof. Zimmern, about 150 deities are introduced, 
as compared with 20 or 30 in historical texts of 
the fist period; and not only are a mumber of 
these identical with those occurring in proper 
names of Manishtusu’s obelisk, but, what is more, 
even the foreign gods in this text have alsu found 
their place in the incantations. ‘These meantation 
rituals continue in use during the Assynan period, 
when 11 great gods constitute practically the entire 
pentheon, and this makes the contrast to the 
conditions revealed by these 1ituals all the more 
striking. he explanation is again to be sought 
in the distinction between purely local cults and 


*See the evidence on the basi of which Scheil (Vertes 
Flamites-Sématiques, iv p 5) places this ruler before 4500 B.¢ — 
a date whuch scholars hke Winc hier would now reduce by about 
one thousand years. 
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the gods who, in consequence of political and other 
factors, 1156. to ἃ superior position. ‘The conser- 
vatism attaching to religious texts, added to the 
natural desuc im the case of incantations to appeal 
to as Jarve ὃ number of gods as possible, in the 
hope that one or the other will grant the desired 
hela or relief, leads to the retention of the old local 
deities; and this 1s done without reference to the 
selective process that has led to singlmg out a 
sital] number only of these deities as powers of 
first-rate iniportance. 

In ane names, necordingly, and in incantation 
rituals, there are revealed to us some of the popular 
phases of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, and, as 
elsewhere, these phases stand im a certain contrast 
to the attempts at. systematization of the pantheon 
which are naturally the work of the priests and 
of the theologinns. We are thus prepared, in the 
historical and votive imscriptions of the earliest 
period and of the sueceeding ones, to distinguish, 
on the one hand, deitues of merely local significance, 
and those added fiom the desire to parnde along list 
of preteens powers; and, on the other hand, the 
really active pantheon, produced by a process of 
selection due in part fo the natural prominence 
acquired by certain gods and by certain sanctuaries 
over others, and in part due to the attempts at 
systematization of the pantheon, begun by the 
priests in their capacity as theologians at an early 
period, and contanned ius political and social cir- 
cumstances demanded, 

In time this systematization reacts on the popular 
beliefs, and modifies them considerably ; but, forall 
that, the popular region always lags more or less 
behind the ‘ofliaal? form as revealed in the seien- 
tific hterature, such as the astronomical and astro- 
logieal tests, and in the official inseriptions of the 
rulers, Which were natwally produced under the 
nevailing theolocical imfluences. It would he 
ulle to diseuss to which of these two phases of the 
rehigion the prelerence is to be given. Both must 
be studied if we would penetrate to the core of 
the rehgion, and im the case of the pantheon it 1s 
obvious that due consideration of ifs systematiza- 
tion by the puests must be our guide in an en- 
deavour to obtain a clear view of its extent and of 
its general character. 

(A) THE CHIEF DEITIES. —1. Anu, Bel, and 
Ea.— Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
theological system devised by the priests is the 
doctrine which places at the head of the pantheon 
a triad consisting of the god of heaven, the god 
of earth and of the atmosphere above the earth, 
and a god of the watery clement. These three 
gods, corresponding to the three divisions of the 
Universe, thus cover the sum and substanee of 
Divine government; and it is hardly necessary 


to advance further arguments for the view that 
such a triad does not represent a popular belief, 
but is the outcome of theological speculation. 
Oi the three gods,—Anu representing heaven, Bel 
the carth, and Ka the wate:,—Bel and Ea we know 
were originally deities of a local character, whose 
Worship was centred in a well-detined locality 
Bel, written ideographically Hu-hd, was the chief 
god of Nippur in noithern Babylonia, and the 
mominence at one time of Nippur is ilustrated 
iy the title Πού, ie. “ord, which became the 
common designation of En-hl. Ea belonys to the 
extreme south of Babylonia, whose worship was 
originally centred in Eridu, an exceedinely old 
acttlement that at one time lay at the mouth ot 
the Persian Gulf. The name ‘ En-lil’ merely de- 
scribes the god as a powerful demon; but ‘trem 
other sources we know that he was conceiy ed also 
as an eee ic deity, who manifested himself 
in storms and other violent disturbances of nature. 
Ka, on the other hand, was a water spirit; and one 
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can readily understand how the character of the 
large body of water—the Persian Gulf, which wag 
sacred to him, and which led directly to the shore. 
less ocean—should have led to making Ka the 
symbol of the watery clement in general. As for 
Anu, while we find even as late as the 12th cent, 
nc. that his enlt was specifically associated with 
a definite centre,* the process which resulted 
in muking him the personification of heaven in 
eencral, appears to have been a purely scholastic 
one, and independent of any traits that may 
orginally have been ascribed to him. His wor- 
slup in the south was never carried on at any of 
the large political or religious centres, and, what- 
ever local associations he may have had, dis- 
appeared as carly at least as the 4th millennium 
heiure our era, when we already find Anu gener- 
ally written without the usual sign before deities, 
and designated simply as the ‘heavenly’ or ‘ex- 
alted’? one.+ One is inclined, in view of this great 
antiquity of the symbolization of Anu, to repaid 
the name, together with the conceptions associated 
with it, as due to scholastic speculation, and to 
suppose that the association of a god Anu with 
any particular locality 1s of later origin, due to 
the reaction of theoretical speculation in practical 
forms of belief. 

However this may be, the parcelling out of 
Divine manifestations among a triad representing 
heaven, earth, and water, belongs distinctly to a 
theological] system -- is part and parcel of a HWeltan- 
schauung which could have arisen only in the 
schools, and which trom the schools may have 
made its way to the people. The important feature 
of the triad is the symbolization underlying it: 
the choice of Bel and Ea to symbolize earth and 
water is secondary, as is the choice of Anu to 
symbolize heaven, whatever the origin of the 
name may have been. ‘The Bel of the triad has 
in reality nothing but the name in common with 
the chict god of Nippur, and, similarly, when Ea 
of the tiiad was invoked there could have been 
only a remote association in the minds of the 
Babylonians with the water deity of Eridu. Still, 
such is the force of old conceptions that even the 
theologians could not entircly keep the double 
character thus resulting for Bel and Ia apart, and, 
accordingly, in the earliest. occurrence of the triad 
dating from the days of Gudea (¢. 3000 B.C.) we 
have Nin-kharsag, the consort of Bel or En-il, 
inserted between the latter and Ka. Nin-kharsag ἃ 
is a title of Belit as the wife of the chief god of 
Nippur, and the insertion of the name in con- 
nerxion With the tiad shows that the Babylonian 
scribes could not free themselves from the associa- 
tion of Bel with his original home at Nippur. In 
later periods this is rarely done, and it is interesting 
to compare the arrangement of the triad in Gudea’s 
inscription with the one on a boundary stone from 
the llth ecent., where the goddess corresponding 
to the old Nin-kharsag, Belit, appears as Nin- 
mah, ‘the great lady ’- -dissociated from the Belit 
of Nippur—and assigned a place behind Ka. Be- 
tween these two dates we have the inscription of 
Agumkakrime (c. 1650 8.C.), in which we find at 
the beginning the usual order Anu, Bel, Ea, 
whereas towards the close there is associated with 
each one of the three a consort, thus furnishing 
the series Anu and Antum, Bel and Belit, Ka and 
Damkina. Of these consorts, Belit and Damkina 
rejnesent the wives of the Bel of Nippur and Ea 


* Dfr—-in southern Babylonia, αν. v. 65, col. i. 14. 

t .tn=‘heaven’ + the phonetic complement na. This is the 
usudl form; but various others occur, ey 4a with the deter 
muinative for Sod,’ and the phonetic wiitngs An-nu-wn with 
and without the determinative for ‘god.’ See Radau, Creation 
Story of Genesis, 17, note 2. 

ἃ Inseryption 8, cot. vin. 46-48. 

§ Signitying ‘lady of the mountain,’ 
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of Eridu respectively, whereas Antum is an arti- 
ficial figure introduced into the pantheon under 
the influence of the doctrine which assigned to 
every male god a female companion. One must 
therefore pass down to a comparatively late period, 
before, in the invocation of the triad, all traces of 
the old association of Bel and Ea with local cults 
disappear, and in a certain sense the process was 
never entirely and consistently completed. 

The assigning of the local deity of Nippur to a 

osition in the triad served to maintain his cult 
- after Nippur had lost its political supremacy. 
His temple at Nippur, known as E-kur, ‘the 
mountain house,’ became a place of pilgrimage to 
which worshippers came from al] sides. In a 
measure this was the case with the sanctuaries 
in all or in most of the places that once formed 
political centres, but there were certain features 
connected with the Bel cult of Nippur that lent to 
it an air of uniqueness. Invoked in one of the 
earliest inscriptions known to us, that of En-shag- 
kush-annu* (ς. 3500 8.¢.), KEn-hl, at this time 
already designated as ‘king of the lands,’ main- 
tains his position as the head of the pantheon even 
in the case of a ruler like Lugalzaggisi, king of 
Erech (ς. 3500 B.c.), whose capital is not at Nippur.t 
We do not encounter the triad at this early period, 
and it is all the more significant therefore to find 
the god of Nippur occupying a position which is 
not affected by the political status of the centre in 
which he was worshipped. Such a condition is an 
important step on the road towards the diflerentia- 
tion between the local storm-god and his symboli- 
zation as one of the three clements of the universe. 
Even in those inscriptions of the first period of 
Babylonian history in which En-li] does not occupy 
the first place, as for example in the list found 
in an inscription of E-anna-tum,t and in one οἱ 
Gudea,§ his supremacy is still implied, for the 
preference given in these inscriptions to a god Nin- 
girsu, who is mentioned before En-lil, is simply 
due to the fact that the inscriptions in question 
are dedicated to Nin-girsu as the chief deity of the 
centre to which the rulers in question belong. 
Similarly, the rulers of other eenties, like Apade, 
Ur, and Kish, present offerings and pay devotion 
to the Bel of Nippur; and it 1s not until the union 
of the Euphrates States under a dynasty which 
established its capital in the city of Babylon 
(ς. 2300 B.C.) that we encounter an altempt to de- 
throne En-lil from his pre-eminent position, in 
favour of the chief deity of the city of Babylon, 
Marduk. The political union naturally brought 
in its wake the assignment of Marduk to ἃ position 
at the head of the pantheon, and this was emphia- 
sized by transferring to Marduk the title Bel or 
‘lord,’ and the old legends and traditions were hke- 
wise transformed under the influence of the priests 
of Babylon with a view of securing for the ‘Bel’ 
of Babylon the functions and deeds that properly 
belong to the ‘Bel’ of Nippur. The attempt, how- 
ever, was not altogether successful, and, when in 
the 18th cent. B.c. the control of Babylonia passed 
into the hands of a people coming from Elam to 
the east, and known as the Kassites, the cult of 
Bel of Nippur enjoyed a renaissance. || 

There are good reasons for believing that the 
Kassites made a deliberate eflort to reinstate En-lil 
as the head of the pantheon. lor five centuries the 

* Hlilprocht, Old Babyl. Inser. i. 2, Nos. 90, 91. 

t Hilprecht, ib. No. 87, col. i. 1. 

t Gudea, galet A, col. i. 6. 

§ Inscription D, col. i. 3. 

See the votive inscriptions of Kassite kings published by 
Hilprecht (Old Babyloman Inscriptions, i., Nos. 48-82), which 
with few exceptions are dedicated to 10π.-}}} or his consort Nin-hl 
or Belit. In the ‘boundary’ inscriptions dating from this period 
(see Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, iv. pp. 56-63), it is also sig- 
nificant that Marduk is mentioned after Shamash, und even the 
god Adad in one instance is given the preference over him, 


Kassites held sway; and, though at the end of this 
eriod the reaction beyins, in the list of gods found 
in inscriptions of this period Marduk receives his 
lace immediately behind the triad,* though not 
invariably 50. 

The rise of a serious rival to Babylonia in the 
north, where shortly after the end of Kassite rule 
in the south the Assyrians acquired sufficient 
strength to threaten the independence of Baby- 
lonia, again leads to a shift.’ in the ranks of 
vue gods, In the presence of τὸ common foe, the 
union between the States in the south becomes 
closer, and this condition finds expression in a 
more loyal attachment to the patron deity of 
Babylon — Marduk, --who m virtue of this fact 
henceforward holds undisturbed sway as the head 
of the pantheon. No more attempts are made to 
shake his position by playing off other gods against 
him. His supremacy becomes so seeme that it is 
not endangered by the devotion shown by the 
rulers of Babylonia to the cults of other vods, 
either in Babylon itself or in any one of Lhe 
religious centres of the south. ‘The temple of 
Bel of Nippur continued to he a goal of pilgrimage 
down to the latest days of the Babyloman cure, 
and the series of sacred edifices there were an 
object of care to Assyrian kings as well as to 
Babylonian rulers; but the reverence paid to bel 
was mercly that due to the local deity, who had, 
in consequence of the earlier phases of the de- 
velopment of the Babylonian religion, acquired a 
greater prominence than the other gods. At the 
same time, the position of Bel in the taiad served 
as a factor in maintaining this reverence, and 
formed in ἃ measure the justification for it, in the 
minds of those who had separated their conception 
ot Bel almost entirely from his originally local 
limitations, 

We know as yet too little of the earliest history 
of Eridu--the original seat of the Ka cult -to 
determine the course of development that led tu 
Ea’s being singled ont from among other water 
gods that were worshipped in early days, to 
hecome the gencral vill of the watery element 
in the distribution of the Universe among three 
chief deities or power. Analogy might suggest, 
that Eridu,t at the time that it still lay duectly 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, was once an im- 
portant political centre like Nippur, and that its 
patron deity 10se into prominence in connexion 
with the political fortunes of the place. There is, 
however, no evidence to justify the claim that 
Kridu ever occupied such a position; and, since 
our knowledge of the early history of Babylonia 
now goes back to a remote period, we ought at 
least to have encountered some traces of a once 
dominating State in the Euphrates Valley with 
Eridu as a centre. Such notices as we have in the 
old Babylonian insc1iptions almost all point to the 
religious § but not to the political significance of 
the place, and illustrate the devotion of the rulers 
to En-ki or Ka, who is called the king of απ πὰ. || 
In the religious literature, likewise, Mridu appears 
chiefly as a religious centre, though, cultuie and 
religious prominence proceeding hand in hand im 
ancient Babylonia, Eridu was no doubt one of the 
oldest of the citics of the south. ‘To a late day the 


*So in the inscription of the days of Marduknadinakhe 
(τ. 1100), Rawlinson, 1 48, col. in St. 

1 e.g. Rawlinson, 1. 41, col αι 95, Marduk oecupies the fourth 
place after the tnad, beimg preceded by Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar. 

t Now represented by the mound 4bu-Shahreen, ertuated at 
some distance trom the mouth of the Euphrates, 

§ Bur-Sin of the Isin dynasty, eg (¢ 2500 4.¢.), refers to the 
oravle-tree at Enidu Ghiprecht, Ofd Babylonian Tnseriptions, 
1,1, No, 19, 5), and amony the titles of Ur-Ninih of the same 
dynasty we find one which designates hum (ib. No. 1b, 6-7) as 
‘fulfilling the commands of Eridu’ 

inscription of Entemena (Thureau-Dangin in Revue 
@ Agsyrvologre, ii. p. 148, col. ιν. 5-7). 
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tion of Anu as an outcome of the best speculative 
thought in Babylonia is a most important feature 
of the Babylonian religion, and must not be lost 
sight of in an estimate of the best that this 
religion stood for. 

It will thus be seen that each one of the three 
gods embraced in the doctrine of the triad has his 
peculiar origin, and retains his oe place out- 
side of the rank accorded to him in the triad 
itself. The local cult of Bel of Nippur proceeds 
undisturbed by the admission of Bel to the second 

lace in the triad, while the transfer of Bel’s attri- 

fates to Marduk marks the concession made to 
the new order of things which eventually gave the 
patron god of the city of Babylon his undisputed 
rank at the head of the active pantheon. Lastly, 
Ea, rising to « place of importance through the 
sacred associations connected with the old eity of 
Eridu, is stripped of local limitations to a much 
vreater extent than is the case with Bel, and out- 
side of his rank as a third member of the triad is 
worshipped and appealed to throughout Babylonia 
as the god of humanity par excellence, whose cluicf 
trait is wisdom, and one of whose chief functions 
consists in his power of healing disease and of 
relieving suffering in general. 

2, Ishtar.— We have already had occasion to 
point out that with the gods of the triad their 
consorts are occasionally associated, and that, even 
when this is not the case, the consort of En-lil 
or Bel, under the form of Nin-kharsaq, apie 
occasionally as a fourth member associated with 
Anu, Bel, Ea. The assoeation of consorts with 
the three gods is due merely to the influence of 
the general belief, which is a part both of the 
popular religion and of the system devised by the 
priests, according to which every male deity was 
supposed to have a partner — who, however, is 
geneially merely his pale 1eflexion. The case is 
diflerent, however, in the association of Nin- 
kharsae with the triad. Although bearing a 
name signifying ‘lady of the mountain,’ which 
belongs to the consort of En-lil, the chief god of 
Nippur, and whose chief sanctuary was known 
as /t-kur, ‘“mountain-house,’ the fact that this 
name is subsequently replaced by a more general 
one, Nin-makh, wlich has the force of ‘ great 
lady,’ and is generally added as a fourth member 
of the triad after Ea, is sufficient to show that 
we are dealing here, not with the associate of a 
male deity, but with sume more general principle 
recognized by the priests at least as a lactor in 
the workines and divisions of the Universe. That 
factor may in a general way be defined as the 
life-producing power manifested in the world, 
without which heaven, earth, and water would be 
a desolate waste. The influence of this doctrine, 
which appears to have been formulated as early 
at Jeast as the third millennium, leads to the 
phenomenon which, next to the constitution of 
the triad at the head of the pantheon, is the most 
significant that as carly as the days of [ara-| characteristic feature of the Babylonian doctrine 
mutabit he is in fact designated simply du ‘god. | of the gods, according to which, from ao certain 
At no subsequent period, ποὺ in Babylonian or | time onwards, only one goddess occupying an 
Assyrian history, do we find a closer approach | independent position is recognized. The general 
to a monotheistic belief than in this early con- | name by which the goddess comes to be known is 
ception of Anu, although 10 must be borne in| Jsitar. She is the great mother to whom vegeta- 
mind that the actual step οὗ regarding ove god as | tion, as well as fertility in the animal world, is 
embodying the essence of all others was not tuken | dune, and she is naturally viewed ulso as the 
in [Yammurabi’s days, nor was it taken in fater | mother of mankind. That in the triad she is 
days despite certain appearances to the contrary.t | designated as Nin-kharsag, may possibly point to 
While not entering to the same extent as did Bel | the formulation of the doctrine at a time when 
and Ea into the popular religion, yet the concep. | the Bel cult of Nippur was still in the ascendency, 

* Called Oannes by Berosus in jus account of this tradition | aNd when naturally the consort of this god—who 
(Cory, Ancrent Fragments (2nd ed.), p. 57). ae was called Belit, ‘lady’ par excellence, as En-lil 
ἬΝ να ταν ΡΟΝ ene i, do, etc. (ed. Scheil, Trztes | yay called Bel—had the distinction of representing 

; the life-giving principle assigned to her. However 


1 See below, p. 6504, and Jastrow, Die Religion Bahyloniens Σ 5 : 3 : 
und Assyriens, p. 203, note 1. this may be, the choice of the later and specific 


tradition survived which attributed the beginnings 
of culture to the instruction furnished to mankind 
by the water deity * who personified the Persian 
Gulf; and since, as a matter of fact, the course ot 
civilization in the Euphrates Valley is from south 
to north, we may conclude that the prominence 
in culture as well as the antiquity of EKridu were 
the {netors which led to the sanctity of the place, 
and, along with this sanctity, to the prominent posi- 
tion attained by the chief god of the place, so that 
his worship spread far beyond its original confines. 

There is no god who in certain portions of the 
religious literature of Babylonia—notably in the 
numerous incantation texts—plays a greater réle 
than Ka. He is apt to be appealed to, first of all ; 
and, where other deities fail, Ea by his superior 
wisdom, which is his most characteristic feature, 
is certain to succeed in discovering the canse of the 
disease that troubles a man, and in eflecting a cure. 
Ile is essentially the god of mankind, who Joves 
the children of men, who originally taught them 
wisdom, and who, according to at least one cosmo- 
logical system current in Babylonia, was_ the 
creator of mankind. This prominence of [a in 
ΠῚ Rr of the religious literature suggests, in- 
deed, that the compositions themselves originated 
at Eridu; and there is distinct evidence for this in 
the transformation which many of the incantation 
texts clearly underwent in order to adapt them to 
the standards of the priesthood of Babylon, which 
was natwally jealous of anything that seemed to 
affect the pre-eminence of Marduk. Just as the 
titles and attributes as well as the prerogatives of 
the old Bel of Nippur were transferred to Marduk, 
su the latter also ussumed the réle of Ea; but he 
is represented as doing this with the full consent 
of Ka, who became in the theological system of 
the Babyloman priesthood the father of Marduk, 
noud of the achievements of lis son, and rejoicing 
in the Jatter’s supremacy. Marduk’s name 1s 
either associated in the religious texts with that 
of Ka, so that both are represented as performing 
in concert acts that were originally attributed to 
Ea alone: or Ea is depicted as asking his son to 
act for him. ‘This re-editing and adaptation of 
the ancent literary productions of the Euphrates 
Valley thus furnishes a valuable aid in tracing 
the gradual development of a theological system. 
A reconciliation between the claims of Va and 
Marduk, respectively, having thus been brought 
about, the cult of Ea could be earried on without 
endangering the position of Marduk, and a sane- 
tuary to Ka was erected in the sacred area around 
Murduk’s own temple in the city of Babylon. 

Anu is practically entirely freed from local 
associations, and is viewed as a god for the gods 
rather than for men—a deity who exercises a 
general supervision over all the gods, Τὴ a sense, 
the conception of Anu represents the highest 
int reached in the spiritualization of the Baby- 
fonian religion. He is the ‘lofty god,’ and it 15 
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designation Ishtar, as the name of the great god- 
dess, is due to influences emanating again from 
the city of Babylon, for it is there that down to 
the latest days we find Nin-mahi used as one of 
the designations of the chief goddess.* 

That the name Jshtar—conveying in all proba- 
bility the force of ‘leading,’ ‘oversecing,’ from a 
stem asdru—also ori ginated in the city of Babylon, 
cannot be definitely stated, but seems likely. The 

hhonetic writing appears for the first time in the 
inscriptions of Hammurabi,t and it would be 
natural for the priests of Bubylon to use the name 
of a goddess wht was worshipped in the enpital 
by the side of Marduk as the designation of the 
general life-producing power. That, at all events, 
they were anxious to regard the associate of 
Marduk as identical with Ishtar, follows from the 
etymology they proposed for the name of this 
consort, Whose real name Sarpanitwn (or Sarpanit), 
10s, War riee the ‘shining one,’ they converted into 
“Arr-banitum, ‘the seed-producing’ goddess. 

Whatever the origin of Ishtar may have been, 
and wherever the cult of this goddess may origin- 
ally have been centred, she gradually absorbs the 
roles and the names of the other goddesses who as 
consorts of gods in important religious centres had 
aequired a certain, though restricted, Importance. 
Thus at Erech, in the extreme south, there flour- 
ished the cult of a goddess known as Nand, who 
appears to have been conceived as a deity of a 
Violent character, punishing severely those who 
disobey her—a war-yvoddess rather than a mother 
of life, but who in Inter texts is identified with 
Ishtar, Again, at another ancient centre, Shir- 
purla, we find the cult of a goddess Nind, who 1s 
regarded as the sister of the chief god of the place, 
Nin-girsu, and whose special function appears to 
have been the interpretation of dreams. She is 
called the great diving queen of the gods, and it 
is to her that Gudea, one of the most famous 
rulers of the place (¢. 3000 B.C.), goes to ascertain 
the meaning of a dream winch disturbs him.t 
Ishtar absorbs the réle of both Nan& and Nin4, 
and hence, side vy side with her character as the 
mother of all life, she is portrayed already in the 
inscriptions of Hammurabi as the great war- 
goddess who stands by the king’s side in the midst 
of the fray, and to whose aid every victory is in a 
measure due. This phase of the character of the 
goddess is naturally emphasized even more promi- 
nently among a people like the Assyrians, whose 
thoughts and activities were ΒῸ largely occupied 
with military pursuits, and among whom all gods 
take on a warlike and fierce character. While 
the conception of Ishtar as the great mother of 
mankind 1s also found among the Assyrians, the 
hings of the north more tiequently speak ot her as 
the companion of the chief god Ashur, and as co- 
operating with the latter to lead the Assyrian 
armies to victory. She is pictured as armed with 
bow and arrow, and it is likewise she who, like 
Nin4, furnishes oracles and appears in dreams to 
encourage her favourites—the kings—by reassuring 
messuges. Again, a poddess Anuni, who, as the 
name indicates, stood in some relationship to Anu, 
the god of heaven, becomes a form of Ishtar; and 
in the same way Ishtar absorbs the réle of other 
of the chief goddesses of the 1eligious and political 
centres of the ancient Babylonian cities, such as 
Bau, originally the consort of Nin-girsu, the chicf 

* The temple erected i» Babylon in honour of this goddess 
has recently been excavated by the Gennan expedition See 
Mittheilungen der Deutschen Orvent. Gesellschaft, Nos. 4 and 6; 
ἬΝ λων Delitzsch, Im Lande des ernatiyen Paradieses, pp. 

} See King, Jngertptione of Hammurabi, i., No. 34, 6.9. 15. 
and 23, twh-ta-ra-a-tum already used in the general seuse of 
* goddesses.’ 

Φ See Thureau-Dangin’s article, ‘Le Songe de Goudén’ (Comptes 
rendus de U Académie d' Inscriptions, 1901, pp. 112-128). 


deity of Shirpurla, who at one time acquired an 
independent position of great prominence. 

The extent to which this process of concentra- 
tion was carried is illustrated by the common 
use of the term tshéur, particulaily in_ religious 
texts, in the sense of ‘goddess’; and from it a 
plural isktardte is formed, with the signification 
‘goddesses.’ While, therefore, the other goddesses 
who are merely the consorts of male deities—their 
pale reflexions—continue to preserve their identity, 
they are in reality merely so many Ishtars, with 
this distinction, however, that. the name Ishtar as 
that of a specific deity is contined to the assuciate 
of the chicf god—Maiduk in the south and Ashur 
in the north. 

A certain vagueness in the use of the name 
Ishtar, to be observed especially in Assyrian his- 
torical texts, followed fiom the attempt to con- 
centrate the attributes of all the important 
goddesses—-important by virtue of the part once 
played by the centres in which as consorts of male 
deities they were worshipped—in a single person- 
age, Ishtar is not really the wife of Ashur, who 
indeed is essentially a god standing by JInmself 
without wife οὐ offspring ; but as the chiet goddess 
she takes her place by the side of Ashur, just. as 
she does by the side of Marduh, and hence she is 
addressed occasionally in terms which might be 
tuken as representing the relationship of a wite 
to her husband. In the south, again, owing to 
Marduk’s absorption of the role ot the old Bel of 
Nippur, Ishtar naturally becomes the Brlét of 
Babylonia, though Belit was originally the consort 
of the Nippurian Bel; and, in so far as she takes 
on the traits of the older Belit, she is associated 
with Majduk in the relationship of consort to the 
chief male deity. Yet the amalgamation is not 
complete until a relatively late period, and Marduk 
continues to have as a imcial consort Sarpanit, 
who is generally distinguished, albeit: not sharply, 
from Ishtar. Confusing as this double character 
of Ishtar, as the one preat mother-goddess, the 
source of life, and as the consort of the head of 
the pantheon, may appear to us, it probably 
oceasioned no difficulty to the Babylonian theo- 
logians, to whom Ishtar was essentially the goddess 
of hfe and vegetation ; nor to the Assyrian priests, 
among whom she took on the réle of the great 
war-voddess, Who in company with Ashur led the 
armies Οἱ the kings to victory. 

3. Sin.—Next to the triad and the great mother- 
goddess, the worship of the two great orbs of hight 
—the moon and the sun—is a feature of the Baby- 
loman religion that clings to it from the car)iest 
venlod of which we have any record, down to the 
ἜΤΙ It is impossible to sny defintely that the 
eult of the one is older than the other, but the 
greater prominence which, so far as the evidence 
goes, Was enjoyed by the moon cult in the earliest 
torms of Semitic culture, justifies the preference 
given to it in the order of treatment. In a 
general way it may be said that the moon cult 
in coexistent with the nomadic grade of culture, 
while sun worship corresponds more to the trame 
of mind and to the conditions prevailing among 8 
peeve that las reached the agricultural stage. 

his generalization, though open to the objections 
that attach to all generalizations, ts nevet theless 
of value, provided it be not. pushed to the extreme 
of denying the possibility of sun worship in the 
pre-a gricultural period of the Semiles. The move- 
ments of nomads in Arabia--the home par ezcel- 
lence of the Semites—taling place for a great part 
of the year at night, the moon naturally served as 
an important cuide. The more regular changes in 
the orb of night and the briefer period in which 
these regular changes 1un their course, constituted 
further features that helped to emphasize the im- 
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ortance of the muon as a medium for the caleu- 
ation of time. Jlowever this may be, two of the 
oldest religious centres in Babylonia were seats of 
moon worship—Ur and Warran (or Haran),—and 
the sanctuaries at both places retained their popu- 
larity until the days of the New Babylonian 
empire. Assyrian rulers vied with those in the 
south in paying homage to the god worshipped in 
these centres. 

The common name given to the moon-god is 
Sin, The meaning and etymology of this name 
are not vet clear; but there were numerous 
epithets by which he was known. Among these 
is one Nennar, which, sgnifying ‘the one who 
gives light’ or ‘place of heht,’* appear to have 
been used at one time as αὶ genuine name and not 
merely as an epithet. Possibly Nannaz ix even 
an older name than Sin, which appears to have 
originated at Wauran. Besides the two places 
named, there were, no doubt, other places in Baby- 
lonia where the moon cult, flourished, and it was 
merely the religious prominence of Ur and Marran 
that lent to their association with the moon-god 
a special significance. ‘The moon-god is ordi- 
narily designated ideomaplucally Hu-zu, which 
deseritbes him as the ‘lord of wisdom,’ and this 
attribute is perhaps the most important of the eon- 
ceptions connected with him. This designation 
appears In one of the earhest inscriptions known 
tous. Lugalvzaggisit enumerates En-zu among 
the gods serving as lis protectors, and from the 
sequence it is evident that this ruler has in mand 
the moon-god of the ety of Ur. The cultivation 
of the seience of astronomy by the Babylonian 
priests served to emphasize the association οἵ 
wisdom with the moon, as the overseer of the 
starry heavens; and, since the motive predomi- 
nating aa the development ot this scence was 
the behef in the imflnence of the position and 
movements of the stats upon the fate of the indi- 
vidual, (he wisdom of Sim was to a Jaree extent 
coextensive with the giving of oracles and the 
interpretation of omens. THenee the prominence 
accorded to Sin in the omen hterature. It as he 
Who sends dreams. He is addressed as the lord of 
decisions, the god who gives counsel ; and if in 
later times ito1s Shamash—the sun-god—rather 
than Sin who appears as the god of oracles, this 
is due to the greater prominence which Shamash 
acquired in the avneultural stage of cultme, and 
which Jed to the 1elegatine of Sin to a seeond- 
ary position, Sim's traits as the dlnminater like 
wise continue to be dwelt upon beth am historical 
teats and in the hymns composed in his honour: 
and, with the tendency to Jay stress on the ethieal 
ye of the natures of the gods, the helt diflused 
xy Sin becomes a symbol of his function im reveal- 
ing to men the snares that wae laid for them in 
the duh. As a protection against the workings 
of the mischievous spirits who ply their trade 
generally at night, the appeal is frequently made 
in the meantations to the Moni ole but here, 
again, there are other tendencies at work in the 
Babylonian religion that prevent the fullest de- 
velopment of the traits of wisdom and of pro- 
tection ascribed to Sin. In the later periods the 
element of wisdom is so prominently associated 
with another god—Fa, who thiough vazions causes 
becomes the god of humanity per execllenee—as 
tou seb the moon eult almost aside, while the 
gieater attachment felt towards the sun by an 
agricultural population, added to the much more 
powerful character of the sun’s light, leads not 
only to Shamash becoming an oracle god in the 
place ot Sin, but exalts the sun-god to the position 
of chief protector of mankind against injustice, 


* So Lehmann, Zettschrift fur Assyriologie, xv. p. 405 
t Uiprecht, Uld Bab, Inscriptions, i. 2, No. 87, col. 1. 21-22, 
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the god who far above any other reveals wrong- 
domg and brings wickedness to light. Sin, in 
short, while his cult remains prominent, loses his 
touch, as it were, with his woreuprer The 
personal element is moved into the background. 
As he no longer entered into the daily lite of a 
population that became agricultural and then 
commereial, the later hymns to him do not breathe 
that spirit of genuine attachment which chatac- 
terizes the addiesses to such gods as Shamash, 
ka, and Marduk. 116 retains his supreme position 
among the gods; but, calm and cold as his Jight, 
he is not the deity to whom the people turn in 
their distress, and it was due chiefly to the rever- 
ence in which such ancient centres as Ur and 
Harran were held by virtue of their great antiquity 
that he continued to be a member of a second 
vreat triad, consisting of Sin, Ishtar, and the sun- 
god. 

4. Shamash, Ninib, Nergal.—We have indicated 
the main reason for the steadily growing popu- 
larity of the sun cult, which is a feature of the 
development both of the popular religion and of 
the system of theology established by the influence 
of the priests. Whule the worship ΟἹ the sun-god, 
us one of the great powers of nature, is no doubt 
much earler among all nations than the period 
when the agiicultural stage was reached, it is 
aniong agricultural communities that such a cult 
aequires a popularity corresponding to the import- 
ance of the sun in the life of the people. Hence 
the phenomenon, which at first sight) may seem 
strange, that. the majority of the local gods wor- 
shipped in the cities of ancient Babylonia are solar 
deities. Besides the two chief centres of sun 
worship—Sippar in northern Babyloma and Laisa 
in the southern pottion—the patron deity of Shir- 
pula (known as Nzv-girsu) is a solar deity ; a god 
Nergal, worshipped in another important centre— 
Cuthah-—is likewise a sun-god ; δἰ] αν, Za-mal- 
mal, Who belongs to an important city — Kish ; 
while Marduk, originally merely the god of the 
city of Babylon, but destined, with the growing 
dignity of the city as the capital of the united 
Babylonian States, to become the official head of 
the pantheon, is alsu distinctly a solar god. 

Besides these, we have a host of other deities 
belonging to cities and towns of minor importance 
that are distinctly solar in character. With that 
nime tendency towards the systematization of 
beliefs which led to the concentiation of the god- 
desses of the more important centres In the person 
of a single goddess Ishtar, so in the course of time 
these various local sun-gods came to be looked upon 
ws $0 many forms or manifestations of the one great 
orb, though the tendency never went so far as to 
concentrate all the solar deities into a single one. 
by the side of a god, symbolical of the sun in 
eveneral, and who receives the name of Shamash, 
the oflicial LDabylonian ae continues to 
recognize two other solar deities—one whose name 
is provisionally read Nenih, and the other Nergal— 
exCusiveof Marduk, who, although a sun-god, also 
acquiles, as already intunated, » unique position. 
The rea] reason for the continued independent 
existence of Ninib and Nergal is, no doubt, to be 
sought again in the political and religious signifi- 
cance of the centres in which they were worshipped. 
That centre was, in the case of Nergal, the city of 
Cuthah, which is first referred to in an inscription 
ot king Dungi of Ur (ec. 2800 b.c.). As for Ninib, 
mdications point to his identity with Nin-girsu, 
the chief ed of Shirpurla, the capital of one of thie 
oldest Babylonian States ; though the origin of the 
witing Nin-¢b and its precise relationship to the 
form Nin-girsu are as yet unknown to us. In 
the systematized Babylonian theology, however, 
the distinction between Shamash, Ninib, and 
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Nergal was interpreted in such a manner, that, 
while Shamash was regarded as the sun-god par 
excellence and in general, Ninib was looked upon 
as the personification of the morning and spring 
sun, and Nergal as the sun of noon and of the 
summer season.* This diflcrentiution was sug- 
gested by the two aspects which the sun as a great 
sower of nature presents in a climate hke that of 
abylonia. It is, on the one hand, a beneficent 
power which, in the spring, drives nway the rain 
and storms, and restores the life and vegetation of 
nature ; and, on the other hand, it is a destructive 
ower which, during the hot season, by its too 
ierce and burning rays, brings about disease and 
suffering, and even causes ruin to the crops. 

Confining ourselves for the moment to the 
personification of the sun in gencral, the name 
Shamash, having perhaps the force of ‘servitor,’ 
appears to go back to the very early period when 
the moon cult still enjoyed a supremacy over that 
of thesun. And if it be borne in mind that, both in 
the earlier and in the later inscriptions of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria,t the moon-god is, almost without, 
exception, accorded the preference over Shamash 
in an enumeration of the pantheon, the conclu- 
sion appears to be warranted that the ‘service’ 
implied in the name had reference originally to 
the subservient relationship in which Shamash 
stood to Sin. We have, however, also had occasion 
to note the causes that 164 to the later predomi- 
nance of the sun cult over that of the moon, at 
least in the popular phase of the religion, and the 
influence of this phase is to be seen in the absorp- 
tion on the part of Shamash of attributes that once 
belonged to Sin. 

The chief centres of the Babylonian Shamash 
cull were, as already indicated, Sippar and Larsa, 
both of them cities whose foundation reaches back 
toa high antiquity. Of the two, Laisa appears to 
have been politically the mote important, whereas 
Sippar acquired greater religious sanctity, from 
which we may perhaps conclude that it was the 
older of the two. That there is some historical 
connexion between the two places, is indicated 
by the identity of the name borne by the chiet 
temple in both Sippar and Larsa, viz. #-barra (or 
ii-babbara), signitying ‘resplendent house.’ In 
the further development of the conceptions con- 
nected with Shamash it is important to note the 
introduction of ethical ideas. Represented ideo. 
graphically as ‘the god of day,’ he is worshipped 
not merely as the symbol of light and as the 
benchicent power that drives away the winter 
storms and clothes the earth with verdure, but 
as the god who, among mankind, as in nature, 
brings about order and staluhity. As his leht 
illumines all dark places, so he is regarded as the 
one who can drive evil, whieh was pictured as ‘dark- 
ness,’ out of the body of man. Shamash is there- 
fore frequently appealed to in the incantation texts 
as the god who can provide healing, who can se- 
cure release from sullerings by driving away the 
demons and evil spirits. ‘The symbolical rites pie- 
kcribed in these texts to be carried out in connexion 
with the pronouncing of certain fonmule are 
generally to be performed at daybreak, when the 
rule of Shamash begins. But not only evil in the 
form of disease or bewitchment can be removed by 
Shamash, it is he likewise who brings Indden 
crimes to light, and it is he who punishes the evil- 


*See Jensen (Kosmologie, p. 457f.), to whom the indication 
of this distinction is due, and whose views are more plausible 
than the opinion of Winckler (Gesehichte lsracls, 1p. 79), who 
18 inclined to look upon Nimb as the symbol of the summer 
season. 

1 An exception appears in the inscription of Lugalzagytisl 
(Ifilprecht, Old Bab. Inacr.1, 2, No. 87, col. 1. 20), but see the 
note on p. 67 of the present writer's Kelgwn Babylomens und 
Assyriens. 


doer. Vis light thus becomes a symbol also of 
justice, and perhaps the most frequent epithet by 
which he 1s addressed bothin hymns and in histori- 
cal texts is that of ‘judge of heaven and earth.’ 
He is pictured as sitting on a throne in a court of 
justice, receiving the panna of those who have 

een injured, and rendermy a just verdict. It is 
significant that Hammurabi (ὁ. 2250 B.c.) places at 
the head of his famous Code of laws* a jieture of 
Shamash, and in the body of the text the god is 
frequently introduced as the one who inspired 


} Hammurabi with the project of gathering together 


the laws of the country for the put pose of ensuring 
justice and security to all the inhabitants of the 
land: Among the titles that the king bestows on 
himself he takes special pude in designating him- 
self the ‘hing of righteousness,’ which is precisely 
the role in which Shamash himself appeay in the 
religious literature. 

By the, side of Shamash we not only find his 
consort A frequently referred to, but a group of 
ininor deities (or spirits), who form, as if were, the 
court of the god. A god Bunene is pietined as his 
chariot driver, and Wetfu (‘Maght*) and Aleshara 
(‘Justice’) as his children who are in his service. 
It is hkely that Bunene was originally the name of 
the sun-god in some locality, who was overshadowed 
by the great Shamash, and therefore accorded a 
place as an attendant; while Aefétu and Mesharu 
ae clearly designations of the sun-god as the Jord 
of justice, that have been personified as independent 
hemes. 

Nimib.—As the sun-god associated more speci- 
fieally with the spring and morning, ib is natu 
to find Ninib regaided as essentially an agricul- 
tural deity, who presides over the fields, and who 
is appealed to, not. merely to ensure fertality, but 
to protect the boundaries of the fields against un- 
lawful invasion or wilful mterierence. A feature 
of Ninib which stands in close connexion with his 
position as an agucwtural deity, is his absorp- 
tion of the réle of numerous other gods, who, 
origmally local pations of the ficlds, are viewed 
as merely so many manifestations of Ninib. Thus 
we find Nin-gesh-cida, Nin-shahh, Za-mal-meal, 
Dun-pa-uddu, Zizanu, Shedu, all onee worshipped 
us independent gods, assimilated to Ninib in aceord- 
ance with the same tendency that led to a concen- 
tration of all the independent goddesses in the 
gieat Ishtar, and which Jed to making Shamash 
of Laisa and Sippar the representative of the sun- 
vod in general, thus vradually obscuring the numer- 
ous local sun cults that must once have flow ished. 
There is, however, another side to Ninib, due to 
his having been the chief deity in an muniportant 
political centre — probably δια μα. As the 
pation of rulers whose position was due to then 
force of arms, Ninib (or Nin-girsu [) was naturally 
also a god of war, who appeared in the midst ot the 
fray as a warrior fully armed. In hymns com- 
posed in his honour, Ninib is very frequently ad- 
diessed as the god of battle, whose strength is 
irresistible, and who leads the armies of the hing 
to victory. 

This violent character of the god also leads to 
his being invoked hy the Assyiian 1ulets as the 
one who, with Neregal, presides over the sports — 
hunting of lions, bulls, and stags— to whieh the 
Assyrians were devoted. Indeed, some of the 
Assyrian kings, notably Ashurnagirpal (B.C 885- 
860),¢ are so devoted to Ninib that he beconies the 
god of war par ezxrellence, and they fauly exhaust 
their vocabulary in extolling him as the strong 


* English transition by Johns under the title, Zhe Oldeat 
Corte of Laws tn the World (edinburgh, 1905) 

+ See above, p, 642%, 

t See Rawhnson, 1. 17, col. i. 1-17; Ninib as god of hunting 
with Nergal, Rawlinson, 1. 28, col. 1. 1. 
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and powerful hero who overthrows all opponents, 
whose victory is assured, who holds the sceptre 
in his hands; the lord of lords, who drives slong 
like a raging storm. There is but little trace, 
in such a description, of the solar deity, though 
phrases are interspersed here and there which 
show the solar origin of the god in question. It 18 
natural that among the warlike Assyrians, where 
all the gods assume a fierce and more violent aspect, 
this side of the deity should have been partici int y 
emphasized ; whereas, among the Babylonians, it 
is, on the whole, as an agricultural god that Ninib 
retains his position in the pantheon down to the 
latest period.* 
The consort of Ninib is Gula, also designated 
as Nin-karrak, who, besides being very frequently 
associated with him, especially im the invocation of 
the gods at the close of the boundary inseriptions, 
eens in the magic tests chiefly as the ‘great 
physician’ who provides healing for the sick. 
ergal.—As the symbol of the great power of 
nature in its destructive phase, Nergal 1s consist- 
ently regarded as a violent deity, who alternately 
fppears as a wai-vod and as a god of pestilence 
and fevers, dealing out death and sufiering on 
every side. J)issociated from his originally local 
limitations as the god of Cuthah, he absorbs the 
role of other gods, who, hhewise solar deities of the 
more violent type, were viewed as hostile to man. 
Such a figure was Jra (or Gira);t another was 
Tshum, more speaitically a god of hre; a third was 
Namtar, the plague-pod par errellence; though, 
instead of being directly identified with Nergal 
the Jatter is regarded as Ins servitor, In| which 
16le Tra, also, appears at times. 
We have seen that. Nergal is also associated 
with Ninib as the god of war; but the most im- 
portant. function assigned to ΝῸ μα] in the sys- 
tematized pantheon 1s as the chief of the gods who 
reside over the world of the dead. The Baby- 
Ree priests, in further development of the enrrent 
popular views in regard to the condition of the 
dead in the nether world (upon which we shall 
dwell in a subsequent section), set up two pan- 
theons— one for the living, and one for the dead. 
In the course of time the diflerentiation between 
the two became s0 marked that it was commonly 
held that the gods, whom we have hitherto been 
considering, exercised contiol over the living only, 
who upon death passed out of their supervision. 
The dangers from hostile gods and demons, how - 
ever, did not cease with the approach of death, 
and it was neccessary to secuie protection from 
the splits that infested the graves, and that 
followed the dead to their abode in the subter- 
ranean cave in which they were popularly supposed 
to be housed. Such protection could be gamed 
only by an ayiee to deities more powerful than 
the demons; but the gods so addressed were quite 
different from those who protected the living. 
Nergal, as the god of fevers and pestilence—a 
prototype of the angel of death—was app. opriately 
selected as the chief of this nether Sard pantheon. 
At his side was a consort, Mresh-Ligal or Allatu. 
She is a kind of counterpart to Ishtar, and, origin- 
ally ruling independently in the lower world, is 
represented as accepting Nergal as her mate. 
Grouped around Nergal and Fresh-kigal are : 
series of gods forming the court of the Dive 
pair, who, besides doing then Iidding, determine 
with them the condition of the dead. Besides 
Eresh-kigal, we encounter a consort, Luz, siven to 
*A temple to Ninib, dating from tho days of the New 
Rabylontan period, has been unearthed by the German ex pedi- 
tion at. Babylon (1 λσιῖ, εἰ. Deutschen Orient. Ges, No 10) 
¢ The former reading, Dibbarra,isto beabandoned Althoueh 
the correct: reading is still uncertain, the probabilities are im 


favour of /ra, which is adopted by Zimmern, Keilinechriften 
u d. Alte Testament, p. 687. 
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Nergal in his position as a member of the pan- 
theon of the living; and just as Nergal belongs 
to both pantheons, so there are other deities, ΚΘ 
Nin-gish-zida, whom we encounter mn the pantheon 
both of the upper and of the lower regions. Je- 
membering that this latter pantheon represents 
largely a doctrine of the schools, we need not be 
surprised to find gods who belong to both pan- 
theons; and, though there is no direct evidence for 
the fuct, it seems likely that, as among the Greeks, 
most of the gods of the lower world were regarded 
as having their sojourn in that region for a part of 
the year only. In short, the popular element in 
this doctzine of a lower world pantheon is repre- 
sented by the nature myth, which symbolizes the 
change of seasons by transferring the abodes of 
ceilain gods—more particularly gods of vegetation 
and of fe in genetal—to the nether world during 
the season of 1a1n and storms, when Nature herself 
seems to have succumbed to the poweitul Nerval 
und his consort. 

δ. Adad.—Shamash, Ninib, and Nergal, as we 
have seen, symbolize the sun in general, and m 
its twofold aspects as a beneticial and a πὰ τι] 
power, But, besides the destruction brought about 
by the fieree rays of the summer sun, Babylonia 
and Assyria suflered from the even greater havoc 
wrought by the rainstorms, accompanied by de- 
structive winds, during the wintry season, which 
lasted for almost six months, The god who, in the 
systematized pantheon, personifies these winter 
storms is Adad, who was also known, in Assyria 
at least, as Jcamomean, ie. ‘the thunderer.’ He 
bears some resemblance to the old Bel of Nippur, 
who, as the god of the earth and of the atmo- 
sphere immediately above it, has also the traits of 
a storm-god. 

Besides Adad and Ramman, there are various 
other names by which the god is hnown (apart 
from numecious epithets), such as 7] γέ, Aer, and 
Bur, which may be taken as indications that. he 
likewise, Just as Ishtar, Ninib, and Shamash, has 
absorbed the roles of other local deities who per- 
sonified the wind and storm. On seals ill in 
sculptured scenes he is depicted as armed with 
the thunderbolt and lightning; and, since many 
of the myths of Babylonia deal with the conflict 
of the powers of nature, Adad 1s rarely absent 
in them, being generally, indeed, assigned a promu- 
nent role. But even the destructive winter rains 
and stoims have then favourable aspects, since 
they arc essential to the fiuctification of the 
earth; henee Adad 1s viewed also as a god who 
brings blessings to the fields, 1t was essential, 
therefore, ἰὼ propilinte him in order to secure 
oneself against his too great violence, whieh would 
result in havoe instead of blessing. His eurse 
was particularly powerful ; and, accordingly, at the 
close of their inscriptions, Babylonian and Assy- 
rian rulers alike are found invoking Adad to bring 
famine and devastation upon their enemies by a 
failure of the crops. Instead of bringing forth 
plants, he can cause weeds and thistles to spring 
up. Woe, therefore, to him whom Adad desires to 
unish! The ethical element 1s also introducea 
into the conceptions concerning Adad, and he is 
very often associated with Shamash as the god 
who punishes the wrong-doer and secures justice 
for one who has been injured. Shamash and Adad 
appear, indeed, 50 ficquently in hymns and in 
oracles as ‘the lords of justice,’ the Divine judges, 
that one is justified in interpreting this associa- 
tion in terms of # doctrine torming part of the 
Babylonian theolozy, aceoiding to which the 
ἘΠ ΠΟ ΠΥ beneliewal and specilically violent mani- 
icstations of natum were combined to give ex- 
pression to the view that good and evil, blessings 
and curses, are dealt out ou the basis of justice. 
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The consort of Adad is Shala, who, however, is 
merely a pale reflexion of the male deity, and 


plays no independent part whatsoever. She is 
not even as frequently mentioned by the side of 
Adad as are the consorts of some of the other 
ros. 

7 6. Marduk.—The political supremacy acquired by 
the city of Babylon c. 2250 .c., ad maintained 
with some interruptions, notably during the Kas- 
site rule (c. 1730 to 1150 B.c.), when the attempt 
was nade to reinstate Bel of Nippur as the head 
of the pantheon, brought about such important 
changes in the old Babylonian pantheon that one 
1s tempted to divide the Babylonian religion into 
two pee the one prior to the supremacy of 
Babylon, the other after this supremacy had been 
secured. With Babylon as the capital of the 
united States of the Euphrates Valley, the advance 
of the local deity, Marduk, to a position at the 
head of the pantheon naturally followed. Origin- 
ally a solar deity, and symbolizing more specifi- 
cally, like Ninib, the sun of the spring solstice, 
which triumphs over the storms of the winter 
season, Marduk becomes ‘the lord’ par excellence ; 


and this supreme position is se ees by his 
actually assuming the dignity and name of Bel— 
hitherto the designation of the chief deity of 


Nippur. Sueh a change involved a general shift- 
ing in the relationship of the gods of the old 
Babylonian pantheon to one another, with the 
result, that under the influence of the priests of 
Babylon an entuely new theological system was 
evolved. Ancient myths were transformed 50. as 
to accord to Marduk the place due to him. Im- 
portant acts, such as the regulation of the order 
of the Universe and the creation of mankind— 
hitherto aseribed to Bel of Nippur, to Ea of Eridu, 
or to a coddess A1u1u—were transferred to Mar- 
duk. The incantation rituals were to a luge ex- 
tent altered wilh a view to establishing the position 
of Marduk as the ul(unate source of healing, of 
protection, and of all blessings. The gods were 
represented as forming a court around their chief, 
hailing Marduk as their leader, and paying him 
homage. The hymns composed in hic ened and 
the prayers addressed to him by the rulers embody 
sentiments that might be regarded as an index ol 
a decided advance towards a monotheistic concep- 
tion of the Universe, and unquestionably the steady 
growth of the Mianduk cult had its outcome in 
giving tu the Babylonian religion a far more 
spiritual character than it had hitherto acquired. 
While the cults of En-lil at Nippur, of Sin at Ur 
and Marran, of Shamash at Sippar and Larsa, and 
of Ka at Kridu, were maintained, and these places 
continued to be regarded as religious centres of 
the first rank, the temple of Marduk at Babylon, 
known as L-sagia, ue. ‘the lofty house,’ became 
the central sanctuary of the land, and around 
the sacred area in which it stood chapels and 
sanctuaries were erected, as formerly at Nippur, 
tw all the chief gods, who could thus be worshipped 
in one place. True, certain concessions were made 
to the traditions of the past, such as making Ea 
the father of Marduk; but the dependence ot 
Marduk nee Ka involved in such a relationship 
was cancelled by the readiness and zeal with 
which Ea acknowledged the superiority of his 
son. 

The Babylonian creation story in the tinal form 
in which it has come down to us may be taken as 
the typical illustration of the transformation of 
doctrines brought about through Marduk’s advance 
to the head of the pantheon. Several old nature 
myths have been combined in this story to form a 
great ‘Marduk’ epic—a grand pian sung in his 
honour. The overthrow vf Tiamat, the monster 
symbolical of the chaos that rules during the 

EXTRA VOL.—35 


rainy season, was piobably accomplished by 
Marduk, as the sun-god who drives away the 
storms. But there are evidences in the tale of 
the existence of a far more powerful being, Apsu 
(‘the deep’), who has been conquered by Ea; and 
it was the latter, no doubt, to whom, in one form 
of the story, the creation of mankind was ascribed. 
So in other versions, originating in different centres, 
we find other gods invested with this distinetion. 
But all rivals fall into the background by the side 
of Marduk, to whom everything is attributed; and 
the gods themselves bestow fifty plorious names 
upon him—and thus transfer their own attributes 
and powers to the chief pod of the city of Baby- 
lon.* They resign, as it were, in his favour. 
Hence the interesting phenomenon that the origin- 
ally solar character of the deity crops out only in 
the ideographic method of writing his name as 
‘child of the day,’ + and in incidental references ; 
whereas the side that is most strongly emphasized 
is his headship of the pantheon, concentrating in 
his person all the attiibutes and powers distri- 
buted among the gods, 

His consort is yenerally Sarpanit-—a name sig- 
nifying originally the ‘shining one,’ but inter- 
preted as though compounded of zr ‘seed’ and 
banitu ‘producing,’ so as to admit of identity- 
inv her with the mother-goddess Ishtar. This is 
actually done in hymns,f though the process is 
not, as ἃ rule, completely carried out. Sarpanit 
appears merely as an associate of the powerful 

arduk, sharing in his glory without mateually 
contributing to 1. 

7. Nebo.—Opposite Babylon lay a city, Borsippa, 
which there ate good reasons tor believing to have 
been older than Babylon itself. Such a supposi- 
tion best accounts for the fact that the god of the 
place, Nebo, holds a prominent position in the pan- 
theon by the side of Marduk. True, Borsippa 
becomes, In course of time, merely a suburb of 
Babylon, and this dependence finds expiession in 
making Nebo the son of Marduk; but, on the 
other hand, on the great festival of Marduk, which 
was the New Year's Day, Nebo takes a pait; and 
even Marduk pays homage to Nebo, his son, by 
accompanying the image of the latter pruit of the 
way back to the sanctuary at Borsippa, atter the 
formal visit of the son to his tather. Moreover, 
there is one attribute assigned to Nebo which 
sizmals him out even from Marduk. Ile is the 
tepresentative of wisdom; and to him the art of 
writing 1s ascribed even by the priests of Babylon, 
who im their astronomical repoits do not hesitate 
to mention Nebo before Marduk—a custom that 
was adopted by the Assyrian scholars, In this 
respect he bears an aflinity to Ma; and, like the 
latter, he appears to have been originally a water 
deity—perhaps the god who had his seat in the 
Euphrates river, as Ea was supposed to dwell in 
the Persian Gulf. 

There is, clearly, some connexion between the 
Ka and Nebo cults, though its precise nature is 
still unknown to us. Nebo appears under the 
form Dumi-ci-cuab, which designates him as a 
son of the ‘deep,’ here used for Ka. Berosus 
is in accord with the evidence derived from the 
Babylonian literatue in representing Ea—whose 
name appears in Syncellus’ extract from Berosus 
as Oannes§—as the god who instructs mankind 
in various arts, including writing. [a retains 
to the Iatest period the general attribute of 
wisdom, besides being regarded us the general 
protector of mankind; but the specific trait of 


* See Aun, Seven Tablets of Creation, i. pp. 94-111. 
t Delitzach, Beitrage zur Assyr.u 623. 
teg. Craig, Assyrian and Babyloman Reliywous Texts, 1, 
No. 1, lines 12-25. 
ἃ Cory’s Ancient Fragments, p. 57. 
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being the pod of writing is transferred to Nebo, | 


though this is done to a much more decided extent 
by the Assyrian seribes than by the Babylonians. 

One is inchned to conjecture that the northward 

course of culture, which led to the founding of the 
city Borsippa and to the establishment of an im- 
portant school there, with a more special (ni tiva- 
tion of astronomy than elsewhere, led to the in- 
vesting of Nebo with Ea’s attributes ; and, as the 
intellectual ceutre shifted from Enidu to Borsippa, 
Nebo assumes, in a measure, the role formerly 
assipned to Ea, without, however, overshadowing 
the latter. The priests of Babylon seek to effect 
ἢ sia baa between the present and the past, 
by making Marduk the son of Ea, while Nebo in 
turn becomes the son of Marduk, so that the 
ultimate source of wisdom under this system is 
still the god of Endu, even though his activity is 
transferred in such large measure to Marduk and 
Nebo. Jt is a feature of an established priesthood 
that. it never breaks enturely with the past, and in 
the systematized Babylonian pantheon the honour 
of Ea is protected by making ΝΣ a member of the 
great triad, whereas the real head of the pantheon 
is Marduk, to whom Nebo is given as a kind of 
messenger, entrusted with carrying out his dictates. 
In Assyria, where the connexion with the remote 
past was less keenly felt, this process is still tui ther 
developed, and the Nebo cult is laid hold of as 
an offset to the predominanee of Marduk, who 
was felt to he a rival to the patron god of Assyria 
— Ashur, naturally placed at the head of the pan- 
theon by the Axsyrian) priests. Hence some of 
the Assyiian rulers, while not altogether ignoring 
Marduk, preferred to manifest their homage to 
the gods of the south by the glorification of Nebo. 
They erected sanctuanes to this god in’ their 
‘apital, and proclaimed their confidence in him. 
Assurbanipal, in collecting the literature produced 
in the south, ascribes the inspiration of this policy 
to Nebo and his consort Tashmit (or Tashmitum), 
who, as he tells us in the subscription frequently 
attached to the eopies, ‘opened hus ears’ and in- 
structed hun to make the wisdom of ancient times 
accessible to his subjects. As originally a water 
οὶ, Nebo js also an ayricultural deity, whe opens 
the subterranean sources and inigates the fields. 
In religious as well as in historical texts he 1s 
invoked as the one who causes the corn to grow. 
His consort, generally termed Tashmit, but also 
known as Nand, plays an mdependent part. The 
name Nana, properly belonging to the chief god- 
dess of Erech, indicates that this consort was 
regarded merely as a form of Ishtar-—at least in 
the later periods while Tashmit 1s a pure)*prti- 
ficial creation, The name givaats “revelation; 
“onesrbennermappears fo have been originally 
merely a designation of Nebo himself, who is, in 
fact, spoken of as tu taushméti, ve. ‘cod of revela- 
tion.” Under the influence of the doctrine which 
assumed that every god must. have a female con- 
sort, ‘Tashinit became the associate of the god of 
Borsippa. 

8. Girru-Nusku.—Another phase of solar worship 
in Babylonia is represented by the conception of a 
deity symbolizing the clement of fire. In the 
Babylonian pantheon this fiie-god commonly bears 
the name of Girru* (formerly read Gibi/), whereas 
in Assyria he is generally known as Nusku.4 
Though decidedly to be classed among the preat 
gods of the pantheon, Girru plays a réle in the 
incantation texts rather than in the historical 
inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria. Ue is 
invoked in the incantation rituals compiled us a 
weans of driving away the demons and evil spirits , 

* Bee Zammern, Keilinschriften u. das Alte Testament, p 417, 


{With vamous by-forma hke Naskukh, Nashku, etc. See 
Johns, An Assyrian Doomsday Bovk pp 12-14. 


and this is due to the prominence held by fire in 
the ritual. Images of the demons—in wood, wax, 
and other materials—were made, and burned to the 
uccolmpaniment of incantations ; and, as the mages 
were consumed, it was believed that the demons 
themselves were destroyed. Night being a favour- 
ite time for the exorcizing rites, Nusku was 
brought into association with the moon- god ; 
although the fire symbolized by Nusku is, with- 
out much question, the heat of the sun. On the 
other hand, the possibility of differentiating Nusku 
from Girru is furnished by the relationship which 
the former is made to bear to Nebo. Like Nebo, 
ΝΆΒΙΝ is called ‘the bearer of the brilliant sceptre’ 
and the ‘wise god’; and, when ideographically 
written, the god is designated as ‘ the one wielding 
the sceptre and the stylus.’ Girru, on the other 
hand, is brought into connexion with Anu, the 
god of heaven, and with Ea, the god of the deep,— 
with Anu by virtue of the belief which identified 
fixe with the heat of the sun, with Ea because οἱ 
the part that fire plays in the development of 
civilization, and particularly of the arts, of which 
Ka is the patron. While, therefore, in both in- 
stances the fire which they symbolize is associated 
with wisdom, m the case of Nusku this wisdom is 
specialized, as it were, while Girrn is accorded 
more general and less delimte traits. ‘The ethical 
phases are also somewhat more emphasized in the 
case of Gitru, though, as the conqueror of demons, 
both Nusku and Girru become forees that are 
hostale to wiong-doing and crime. While in this 
way we may still in a measnie follow the process 
which led to the amalgamation of two fire-deities 
who once had an existence independcut of one 
another, and belonged probably to two different 
Jocalities, in the 1eligions literature this process 
of amalgamation is complete. Nusku is viewed as 
the messenger of Marduk, who carries the words 
of Marduk to his father Ea, while τὰ acts 
in a similar capacity in association with Marduk 
and Ea. 

9. Ashur.— The dependency of Assyiia upon 
Babylonian culture extends into the domain of 
religious doctrines and rites. The contaibutions 
of the Assyrian diterat, to the religious literature 
sreserved in the brick library of Assur bam were 
imited in number and of a minor character. They 
represented the adaptation of Babylonian madis 
to conditions prevailing in Assyiia, ratherthan 
original contzibutions ; and, sindlarly, in ib rites 
observed in the temples of Assyia we hve Baby- 
lonian rituals modified so far as was,ecded, and 
Lull further selaberated_ It is natual, therefore, 
to find the Assyrian pantheofi prwtically identical 
m character with the one produced in the south. 
ΤῸ be sure, Jocal cults continued to exist in large 
numbers both in Babylonia and Assyria; but the 
movement which, as a result of various factors, 
led to the singling out among the large number 
of local enlts of the proup of deities set forth 
above, who formed what may be called the active 
pantheon of Babylonia, was eatended to Assyria. 
There we meet) with the doctrme of the triad, 
involving the recognition of three great powers 
controlling the Universe, as well as with the 
singling out of the forces of nature such as Sin, 
Shamash, Ninib, Nergal, Adad, Nusku, who, to- 
gether with Ishtar, the symbol of fertility and 
vegetation, constitute the great gods invoked by 
the Assyrian kings in their official inscriptions. 
That less attention was paid to Marduk in Assyria 
than in Babylonia, is not surprising ; for, although 
recognized as the head of the Babylonian pan- 
theon, to Assyrian rulers Marduk was also the 
patron deity of the Gty of Babylon, which was 
the natural rival of the centre chosen as the seat 
of Assyrian rule. It was chiefly when the Assyrien 
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kings wished to emphasize their control over the 
affairs of Babylonia that they invoked the name of 
Marduk ; aid even in such a case they preterred 
the name of En-lil or Bel, which, though adopted 
as the designation of Marduk, discuised the close 
association of the god with the city of Babylon. 
In like manner, the consort of Marduk is generally 
called Nin-lil or Belit in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
instead of Sarpanit. There was less objection 
to paying homage to Nebo, and indeed there are 
indications that the Apssy1ian rulers at various 
veriods endeavoured to play off Nebo against 
larduk. It can hardly be accidental that one 
ruler Adad-nirari ΠΙ. (812-783 B.c.) should go so 
far as to declare that Nebo is the only god whom 
mankind should trust; and one feels likewise 
that when Assurbunipal attributes his inspiration 
to collect the remains of Babylonian literature 
to Nebo and Tashmit, he is aiming a blow at 
the rival Marduk in thus implying that the 
wisdom of Babylonia is the work of the god of 
Borsippa and not of the god of Babylon. 

Instead of Marduk, indeed, the Assyrians re- 
cognized as the practical head of their pantheon 
the deity who presided over the fortunes of the 
ancient city on the Tigris, known in earlier 
times as A-nsar, aud later on as Ashur; and 
the circumstance that in the north a powerful 
State developed by the extension of a city (pie- 
cisely as in the south the Babylonian empire 
represented merely the eatension of the city of 
Babylon) made it obligatory to assign to the god 
of A-usar the same position which was accorded 
in the south to the god of Babylon. We thus 
obtain one figure in the Assyrian pantheon who 
represents an original contribution, and who 
embodies, as it were, the genius of Assyria. That 
the Assyrians, in thus rawsing the god of A-usai 
toa position at the head of the pantheon, had in 
mind the qention of a rival to Marduk, is shown 
not only in then avoidance of the latter, as just 
pointed out, but in the choice of the name Ashur, 
a modification of wfsher,* which with the foree of 
‘overseer? or ‘protector’ is one of the titles given 
to Marduk.| The assonance between A-usar, the 
name of (he oldest. capital of Assyria, and Asha, 
helped to biing about the introduction of Ashur 
us the name of the pation deity of the place, and 
from the god the name was extended to the city 
and to the country; s0 that sl-wser disappears 
almost completely, and we find in Assyrian 
inscriptions asher applied to the god, to the 
city, and to the country or district, of Assyria 
alike and without distinction. The god Ashur 
becomes so thoroughly identified with the country 
of Assyria that the change of the capital from 
Ashur to Calah, and later to Nineveh, in no way 
atlects the position of this deity, who sums up, 
as it were, the power and spirit of the Assyrian 
empire. The local deity ot A-usar appears to 
have been originally regiaded as a sun-god ; but 
this phase is entirely obscured by the warlike 
traits given to Ashur in consequence of the prow ess 
displayed by the Assytian armies. War was the 
natural element of the Assyrians, who in this 
respect present a contrast fo their more peace- 
fully inclined cousins in the south; and to such 
an extent was this the case, that almost all the 
gods of the Assy1ian pantheon take on a warlike 
aspect, becoming, as it were, minor Ashurs by the 
side of the great and chief god of war. It is Ashur 


*In one of the oldest of Assynan insersptions —- that of 
Irishum (¢. 1730 bc )—the god of A-usar is called Ashir, Bee 
Meissner, Assyriologische Studien, 1. p. 17. 

te.g Rawlinson, iv.? 57, oby. $2; Delitzsch, Weltschopfungs- 
enor, p 1553 K 2107, obv.2 For the full proof of the views 
here acivanced, see an article by the present writer, ‘The god 
Ashur, in the 24th vol. of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, pp 282-31, 
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who, surrounded by the other gods acting as his 
guards and attendants, leads the Assyrian armies 
to victory. Instead of erecting statues to him, 
the Assyrians represented him by a standard sur- 
rounded by a winged disc, to which a picture of a 
warrior in the act of dischaiying an arrow was 
attached. This standaid was carried into the 
camp, and the god was literally present in the 
thick of battle, guiding and encouraging his 
favourites —the kings and their generals. ΤῸ 
Ashur, accordingly, all victories were ascribed ; 
and so secure was his position that it was possible 
for Assyrian kings to recognize by the side of 
Ashur a special pation god—one choosing Nebo, 
another Ninib, a third Shamash - on whom they 
could shower honours and glorifying epithets 
without arousing the suspicion of disloyalty to 
the head of the Assyrian pantheon. 

There was another aspect of Ashur which makes 
him the most characteristic figure in the Assyrian 
religion. He was not brought into direct associa- 
tion with any other god. Marduk, despite his 
position at the head of the Bubylonian pantheon, 
bad to yield to certain preiogatives possessed by 
Ka, as whose son therefore he was depicted. In 
turn he became the father of Nebo. Ashur, on 
the other hand, is childless, and acknowledges no 
other vod as his father. What is even more note- 
worthy, although Ishtar is frequently named by 
the side of Ashur she is not lis wife, and there 
is, in fact, no female reflexion or consort assigned 
to Ashur such as we find in the case of all other 
deities. He rules without a rival, and he stands 
virtually alone. Indeed, we gain the impression 
at times of Ins being the only pod recognized 
by the Assynans as exerting ἃ real influence over 
lis subjects. He reminds us in some respects 
οἱ the national deity of the Hebrews, Jahweh, 
who without consort or offspring brooks no other 
god by His side. And just as in Babylonia the 
spiritualizing process, which accompanies the de- 
velopment of every 1eligion, leads to the estab- 
lishment of the doctrine of a trad of gods 
standing far above the pods of the active pan- 
theon, so in Assyiia this process has 1ts outcome 
in the conception of a single deity who presides 
over the fate of the country, who marks the genius 
of the empne established by the Assyrian kings, 
and who seems to suffice for all the needs of his 
subjects. This unique eae of Ashur was first 
recognized by Sayce,* who voes so far as to express 
the opinion that, under other circumstances, there 
might have developed as spiritualistic a faith as 
marked the growth in Isracl of Jahweh from a 
national to a universal deity. However this may 
be, the conception of Ashur as expressed in the 
annals of Assyrian kings and in the hymns com- 
posed in his honour, represents the closest approach 
toa monotheistic conception of the Universe, de- 
spite certain Well-narhed hmitations, to be found 
in the religion of ancient Mesopotaunna. 


(B) ATINOR DEITIES,-—-Besides the chief deities 
to whom in a general sketch we must largely con- 
fine ourselves, the historical texts, the rchyious 
literature, and proper names, reveal the existence 
of a large number of gods that may in a general 
way be included under the term ‘minor,’ To a 
large eatent, the cult of these deilics is of aw purely 
local character; and 1t is natural to find the names 
of these numerous local pods surviving In the 
thonsands of proper names that we encounter in 
the legal and commercial documents from the age 
of Sargon 1. to the end of the New Babylonian 
empire. In the historical teats, on the other 


* Hibbert Lectures on The Relspion of the Babylonians and 
Assynans, Ὁ. 129; also Gifford Lectures on The Kelryions of 


LKyypt and Babylonia, Ὁ. 346. 
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hand, god» of merely local significance are intro- 
duced only in special instances, and generally when 
the rulers wish to parade their own prominence by 
invoking as large a number of gods as possible, 
who are represented as combining to shower their 
favours on their royal minions. Similarly, in the 
religious literature, and more jartioulacly in in- 
cantations, the natural desire to secure the assist- 
unce of as many deities as possible in the struggle 
against evil demons and the mischief wrought by 
sorcerers would lead to the introduction of many 
other gods besides those recognized im the ollicial 
pantheon as belonging to the first rank. We have 
“τον had oecasion to refer to some of these 
ininor gods and goddesses, Whose réles were gradu- 
ally absorbed by some umportant god to whom 
they bore a resemblance. ‘Thus we have seen that 
solar cults centrine around Nin- gish-zida, Nin- 
girsu, Nin-shakh, Za-mal-mal, and others, are all 
represented in the ofheial pantheon by Ninib. 
This, however, does not prevent the survival of 
these solar deitics to a late period in proper names 
and in incantations. Again, as we have seen, 
Nanfii the goddess of Erech, Ninf associated 
with a quarter of Shirpurla known as Nin4, and 
Anunit connected with Agade, became in the 
course of time merely names of the yreat Ishtar, 
though surviving likewise in the religious litera- 
ture mm myths and leyends, as well as in incanta- 
tions. 

Among other gods who in the old Babylonian 
texts still enjoy an independent existence are 
Lugal-banda, signifying ‘mighty king,’ and his 
consort Nin-sun, ‘the destructive lady,’ who were 
worshipped in Erech. The latter may be identical 
with Nan4&; the former is a solar deity of the 
violent type, and is absorbed by Netgal.—A dis- 
tinctively local goddess is Nin-mar, the ‘lady of 
Mar,’ whose seat of worship lay in or near’ the 
Persian Guilt; and the name of her temple, Js/- 
gutur, i.e. ‘the court for all peoples,’ testifies to 
the prominence given to her at one time by her 
worshippers. —A goddess of the agricultural type 
is Nidaba, invoked by several of the old Baby- 
lonian irulers, and her name survives to the 
days of Assurbanipal as a synonym of tertility.— 
Again, we encounter In the inscriptions of rulers, 
50 far removed from one another as Gudea on the 
one side (ὁ. 3000 B.C.) and Sennacherib on the other 
(B.C. 705-681), a god Ka-di (probably an ideo- 
graphic designation), who appears to have been 
the patron of Dur-ilu, a town situated near the 
Elamitie frontier, 

The const of Nin-girsu, known as Ban, is one 
of the most prominent goddesses in the old Baby- 
lonian pantheon. She would have been included In 
the official pantheon as one of the great deities, 
but for the rae eee of the réle of Nin-sirsu by 
Ninib, which led to the substitution of Gula for 
Bau. As Nin-gitsu is more particularly connected 
with Gursu, one of the quarters of Shirpurla, so 
Bau belongs to another quarter of the town (or 
distriet) known as Ura-asegya, ‘the glorious city,’ 
where her temple stood. As the ‘mother of Shir- 
purla’ and ‘the chief daughter of Anu,’ she is 
jictured as presiding over the fates of her subjects. 
tt is she who vrants success to the labours of the 
tillers of the soil. The rulers of Shirpurla ascribe 
to Bau the power and ylory that they command ; 
and one of the oldest of the Babyloman festivals, 
Zag-muk, celebrated as the New Year’s Day, was 
instituted in her honour. In the oldest period 
Bau already absorbs the réle of another goddess 
Ga-tun-duy, from whom, however, she 1s still dis- 
tinguished in the inscriptions of Gudea. 

A vod of the solar type, Dumu-zi, ‘ child of life,’ 
appeals in various of the inscriptions of the Old 
Babylonian period ; and, besides continuing to play 


ee --.-............. 


an important réle in the eschatology of the Baby- 
lonians, survives in the name of the fourth Baby- 
lonian month.* 

Owing to the peculiarity that in the Old Baby- 
lonian inscriptions and in the religious literature 
the names of the deities are written ideographically, 
we cannot be certain in all cases whether an ideo- 
vraphic form actually represents a new deity or is 
merely a designation of one already encountered ; 
but the enumeration of lists of gods frequently 
attached by the rulers either at the beginning or 
at the end of their inscriptions, enables us to gather 
in a general way the extent of the pantheon in the 
various periods of Babylonian history; and the 
study of these lists justifies the distinction which 
we have emphasized between the period before 
Hammuiabi and the period subsequent to this 
ruler, when, as we have seen, a shifting of the 
pantheon took place, and a new direction was 
viven to the development of a theological system 
by the prominence assigned to Marduk as the chief 
eod of the capital of the Babylonian empire. ‘Two 
of the oldest lists are furnished by Luyalzaggisi, 
whose date may be as early as 3500 bL.c., though 
according to other scholars we are not justified in 
going much beyond 3200 B.C., and by Gudea (6. 
300U 5.6.). Lugalzageisit invokes the following 
ten deities: 10.- 1} (Bel), Anu, Nidaba, En, Sham- 
ash, Sin, Innanna (or Ishtar), Nin-kharsag (or 
Belit), Shid, and Nin-agid-khadu. We have 
had occasion to refer to all of these except the two 
last named, who are both goddesses, and of whom 
nothing more can be said than that they belong to 
the immediate pantheon of Erech, and are prob- 
ably purely local deities, Gudea’s largest list t 
embraces eighteen deities: Anu, En-lil, Nin- 
hharsag, Ea, Sin, Nin-girsu, Nini, Nin-dara, Ga- 
fum-dug, Bau, Innanna (or Ishtar), Shamash, 
Ishum, Gal-alim, Dun-shagga, Nin-mar, Dumu-zi- 
vuab, and Nin-gish-zida. Of those not as yet 
1eterred to, namely Nin-dara, Ishum, Gal-alim, 
Dun-shagga, and Dumu-zi-zuab, it is sufficient to 
rematk that they are all deities of a purely local 
character. The first named is a solar deity, whose 
réle appears to have been absorbed by Nin-girsu. 
The same appears to have been the case with Gal- 
alim and Dun-shagga. Ishum is merely another 
designation of the fire-god Girru, while Dumn-zi- 
zuab, 2.6. ‘child of life of the deep,’ is a water deity, 
associated with Borsippa, and apparently merely 
an older designation of the god Nebo, though in 
later times identified with Marduk, 

Altogether, we encounter about thirty distinct, 
deities In the historical and votive inscriptions of 
the rulers before Hammurabi ; but that this number 
is far from exhausting the minor deities worshipped 
by the side of those holding the front rank as the 
gieater gods, is demonstrated by the circumstance 
that the names of more than fifty gods entering as 
elements into proper names occur in one of the 
oldest Babylonian inscriptions, that of Manish. 
tusu,§ whose date is certainly before 3000 B.c., and 
perhaps as eatly as 3500 ΒΟ} Some of the gods 
thus utilized in the formation of proper names are of 
foreign origin—Elamitic and Kassitic; but abstract- 
ine these, we still obtain quite an addition to those 
directly invoked in the inscriptions of this period. 
The number is still further imereased by a study 
of the proper names in legal and commercial docu- 
ments of the Hammurabi period, which furnishes 

* i.e, Tammuz, according to the Hebrew form of the name of 
the month. 

ἐπι ae Old Babylonian Inscriptions, i. 2, No. 87, col. 
i. im - 

t Inscription B, col. viii and 1x. (de Sarzec, Découvertes en 
Chaldée, pls. 16-19). 

g Sa neatied by Scheil in V'extes Elamites-Sémitiques, i. pp 

§ Scheil places this ruler at 4500 B.c., which ws, however, too 
early a date. See above, p. 6376. 
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more than seventy distinct deities ;* and, when we 


turn to incantation texts and add the gods who 
are there invoked, the total ranges considerably 
over one hundred. 

But even in this way we cannot be certain of 
obtaining even an approximate estimate of the 
minor deities worshipped in Babylonia and Assyria ; 
and in view of the fact that our materia] is still 
scanty compared with the enormous extent of the 
Babylonian literature, taken together with the cir- 
cumstance that almost every new publication of 
texts brings new gods to our notice, it is easier to 
err by too low than by too high an estimate. 

More important, however, than the attempt to 
estimate the number of gods once worshipped in 
Babylonia, is the recognition of the distinction to 
be drawn in a study of the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria between the popular phases of the 
religion as represented chiefly by the very numerous 
Jocal cults, and the endeavours of the priests and 
theologians to systematize the current beliefs. The 
outcome of these endeavours was the distribution 
of the forces working in the Universe among a 
comparatively restricted nuinber of deities, repre- 
senting on the one hand the yods and goddesses 
worshipped in the chief religious centres of the 
Euphrates Valley and of Assytia, and, on the other, 
symbolizing the chief phenomena and great powers 
of nature—the whole being arranged according to 
certain guiding principles. 


(C) TIE COMBINED INVOCATION OF DEITIES.~— 
To see these principles at their best, we must turn 
to the combined invocation of deities to be found 
in the inseriptions of the period subsequent to the 
days of Yammurabi. 1. For Babylonia, our best, 
sources are the so-called boundary stones, which 
guarantee certain rights to owners of lands. 
These inscriptions almost invariably conclude with 
invoking the curse of the gods of the pantheon 
upon any who attempt to set aside these rights or 
to deface or destroy the monumental records on 
which they ate inscribed. <A sutlicient number 
of such boundary stones- from the 14th to the 
8th cents. B.¢.—have now been found to enable 
us to draw definite conclusions.t The number of 
deities called upon varies from twelve to nineteen. 
The list usually begins with the triad Anu, Bel, 
and Ea, to which at times a female representative 
—Nin-makh or Nin-kharsag—is added; followed 
by the second group, consisting of Sin, Shamash, 
and Adad, or these three with Ishtar; followed by 
Ninib and Gula,—the latter also under the form 
Nin-kaiak,—who, as the gods presiding ove 
boundaries and boundary rights, are never want- 
ing; but here the agreement among the monu 
ments of this character ends. Ou many, but not 
on all, we find Marduk and Nebo. Occusionally 
Marduk occupies the first place, which of right 
belongs to him, but, inasmuch as many of these 
documents date from the Kassite period, when, as 
will be remembered, the attempt was made to rein- 
state Bel of Nippur in the rank formerly occupied 
by him, Marduk is more frequently placed after the 
second group of deities. Nergal is generally in- 
cluded, and also a serpent-god, Sir, who, besides 
being named, is invariably depicted among the 
symbols of the gods, which, in most. cises, are 
attached to the inscription.t (irra and Nusku 
appear only in one instance, while the two chief 

assite deities, Shukamuna and Shumalia, corre- 
sponding to the Babylonian Ninib and Ishtar, are 

* See Ranke’s monograph, Die Personennamen ta den Ur- 
kunden der Hammurabud ynastie (Munchen, 1902) 


_tSce Peimer’s collection of them m Schrader’ Keilunschrift- 
liche Pibliothek, vol, iv. 


added on several of the monuments dating from 
the Kassite period. Lastly, a series of local gods 
—Za-mal-mal, the chief god of Kish, and Dun-pa- 
uddu (both absorbed by Ninib), Pap-nigin-garra 
(merely again another form of Ninib) and his 
consort Belit-ekalli (‘lady of the palace,’ which 
is another designation of Gula), Shubu and Belit 
of Akkuad (deseribed along with Sin as the gods 
of a district, Bit-khabban), and, finally, the god- 
desses Nan&, Ishkhara, and Anunit (absorbe by 
the great Ishtar)—are in several instances intro- 
died: as well as Sarpanit, the consort of Marduk, 
who in one instance, on an Assyrian boundary 
stone of Maiduk-baliddin’s days (721-709 3.¢.), 
appears as Erua.* In all, therefore, we have only 
about twenty-live distinct deities introduced on 
some twenty of these monuments, or, abstracting 
the two Kassite deities, we find the Babylonian 
pantheon restricted to about twenty-three. 

Of course it must be borne in mind avain that 
im some cases the place where the monument is 
erected leads to the introduction of specifically 
local deities, who are designated as sueh; and, 
since it is a matter of chance whirh local deities 
are invoked in this way, we ought properly to 
remove these from the total, Simiarly, a god 
like Sir is introdueed by vutue ot the character 
of the monuments in question. There remain the 
following thirteen, who may be regarded us con- 
stituting the official pantheon during the second 
period of Babylonian history: the triad Anu, Bel, 
and Ea; the group Sin, Shamash, Adad, and 
Ishtar; the pairs Ninib and Gula, and Marduk and 
Nebo respectively ; Nergal and Girru-Nusku. If 
we add to these the consorts who play an active 
part in the religious life, Belit and Damkina, the 
consorts of Bel and Ea respectively ; Nin-gal, A, 
and Shala, the consorts of Sin, Shamash, and Adad 
respectively ; Sarpanit and Tashmit for Marduk 
and Nebo,--we have a total of twenty gods. 

The general tendency to be observed in the in- 
vocation of deities on the boundary stones, as we 
pass from one century to another, 1s to reduce the 
number introduced ; and this tendency is in accord 
with the general course taken by the development 
of the theological system as devised by the priests. 
In the days of the Assyrian empire the tendency 
becomes even more marked. So Assurbanipal 
(B.C. 668 626), who is fond of calling upon all the 
great gods, never extends the list beyond eleven, 
as follows: Ashur, Sin, Shamash, Adad, Bel (by 
whom he means Marduk), Nebo, the two Ishtars 
(the Ishtar of Nineveh and the Ishtar of Arbela), 
Ninib, Nergal, and Nusku. To these the triad, 
although less prominently dwelt upon in Assyrian 
inscriptions, is to be added, which again gives us 
fonrteen: in adding the consorts of Bel, Ka, Sin, 
Shamash, Adad, Marduk, Nebo, and Ninib, we 
have twenty-two deities, the addition of two to the 
Babylonian pantheon being formed by the second 
Ishtar and by Ashur. In the New Iabylonian 
period, so far as the testimony of the inscriptions 
goes, the actual cult is confined chiefly to Mar- 
duk, Nebo, Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar; and though 
kings Jike Nebuchadreggar pride themselves upon 
erecting chapels and sanctuaries to many other 
deities, including some whose cult they appear to 
have revived, still these five deities receive such 
a Jarge share of attention as to make the others 
quite subsidiary during the Assyrian period like- 
wise, though in the earlier part of this period the 
cult of Anu is still prominent, and quite a number 
of other gods are occasionally introduced besides 
those that appear in Assutbamipal’s ordinary list. 


p. 56-104; and Scheil, Z'evtes * Delitzsch in Beetrage zir Axsyrtologie, ti p 265 (col. v. 
vlamites-Sémitiques, i, and ii, 
1 On the meaning of these symbols, see Jastrow, Die Religion + 


~4 
+ See, e.g., two inscriptions of Sennacherib (Meissner-Rost, 
Babylowens und A ssyrens, pp. 191, 102. 


| Bauinschriften Sanheribs, pp 9-102), where we find lists of 
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The actual cult, nevertheless, centres so largely 
around Ashur, Ishtar, Sin, Shamash, Adad, and 
Nebo (to which number, perhaps, Marduk might 
be added), that, these constitute for all practical 
purposes the active pantheon during the greater 
part of the existence of the Assyrian empire. 

2. To what extent local cults continued to flom ish 
during the second and third Babyloman penods, 
and in the Assyrian period, it is quite impossible 
to say. No doubt, the little sanctuaries seattered 
throughout the country retained some of their 
popularity, though even places removed from the 
preat centres of religious life eould hardly have 
escaped the influence of the system that was de- 
veloped, and that identified the various movon- 
deities as forms of one and the same god, and 
similarly distinguished only a limited number of 
distinct solar deities, so that many of the old local 
deities would represent in the later periods a 
survival largely in name. On the other hand, the 
process of concentration did not extend further 
than above indicated. The active pantheon was 
limited to five or six deities ; and though occasion- 
ally Ashur is celebrated in terms which mipht lead 
one to ee that. he was recognized as the only 
god actually controlling the fate of mankind ; 
and though there are indications in the religious 
literature and even texts * wlach point to Marduk’s 
having been represented as having the qualities of 
all the other great. gods, -- Ninib, Nex al Bel, Sin, 
Shamash, and Adad, we must not be misled by 
such phenomena into supposing that the conception 
which reearded the Universe as the emanation of 
a single Power or Spirit ever obtained a decided 
foothold in the Euphrates Valley. It may be that. 
to a few choice minds this view presented itself, 
but, there are no traces of it either im the historical 
inseriptions of any period or in the religious titera- 
ture, which are sufheciently definite to warrant us 
in assuming this to have been the ease At ad] 
events, the view never entered to any degree even 
the slightest—into the relizious hfe of the people 
or of the priests; and it: is the religious bre as 
actually lived that forms the only safe criterion, 
when dealing with an ancient civilization, for de- 
termining the beliefs and doctrines that prevailed. 
The testimony of the entire Babylonian jiterature, 
as of the historical texts of Babylonia and Assyria, 
is unmistakable in this respect. 

We may indeed distinguish, as we have endca- 
voured to do, several periods in the development. 
of the religious doctaines. We observe clearly the 
tendency to concentrate the cult on a selection 
of the numerous deities onee worshipped, and 
we can trace the Jeading principles which led to 
the belief in a triad standing above all the gods, 
and to a pieup of deities, varying from about 
thirty in the oldest: period to some twenty at a 
later time, subsidiary to this taind; and we may 
furthermore note the tendency to reduce the active 
pautheon to a still smaller number ot deities, 
who absorb the largvest: share of attention to sueh 
un extent as to obscure the others almost com- 
pletely: but here the process ends. Ashur in 
Assyria reminds one of the national Jabweh; and 
Marduk in Babylonia is given cert:un altributes 
which are associated by Helnew writers with 
Jahweh at the time that the latter is on the verge 


eighteen and twenty-five deities respectively; among them 
some hke Gaga, Azag-shnd, that uccur agam only in the 
religious literature ; also the lst of twelve and eleven deities 
respectively in inscriptions of Egarhaddon, dealing with bmiding 
operations in Babylonia (Meissner-Rost in Beitruge 2. Asin 
i. pp 228 and 260). 

*ey the text just published by T. G Pinches, /ransactions 
of the \ictona Institute, xxvii. (1896) p. 8, which has recently 
been used by I'rdr. Delitzsch os a proof of his thesis that 
monotheistic beliefs were developed in Babylonia. See Johns’ 
translation of Delitzsch’s two lectures, Babel and Bible (Loudon, 
1908), pp 76 and 144. 
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of becoming more than the god of a single people ; 
but neither Ashur nor Marduk was ever conccived 
as a deity who brooks no others by his side, as a 
logical consequence of a belief that there can be 
only one Power presiding over the Universe, from 


whom all ποτὰ τ emanate. That idea transcends 
the spiritual horizon of ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria, and was left to another people to evolve. 


vi. THE RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF Bany- 
LONIA.—Corresponding to the long period covered 
by the history of Babylonia and Assyria, an ex- 
ceedingly eatensive and varied literature was pro- 
duced in the Euphrates Valley, a great portion of 
which is distinctively religious in character, while 
the parts that, cannot be so designated yet contain 
traces of the influence exerted both by the popular 
religion and by the theologians who systematized 
the popular doctrines. In Babylonia, perhaps 
more than in any other centre of ancient. culture, 
religion was the maimspring of the intellectual 
activity that was developed. Not only are the 
religious divisions of the Babylonian literature its 
oldest constituents, but they represent likewise 
the most valuable contribution of Babylonia to 
wsterity; and, apart from the value of this 
hieriiare as a ineuns of penetrating still closer 
to the core of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, it 
contains much that is worthy of notice, and some 
of its productions can be matched in ancient: times 
only by some of the finest writings contained in 
the Old Testament. 

1. To what age the origin of this liternture is to 
be traced is a question that in the present state 
of our knowledge cannot be Mere: While, as 
already indicated, the bulk of ou: knowledge of 
the ancient Babylonian literatare-—using this word 
in the stricter sense—is gained fiom the tablets in 
the library of Assm banipal, these represent merely 
the copies made in the 7th cent. from the origi- 
nals that existed in the temple arcdluves of the 
south ; and a sutflicrent number of these originals 
have now been found to warrant full confidence in 
the assertion of Assurbanipal, that he actually 
sent his ΒΟ ον to the temples in the old religious 
centres of Babylonia, for the purpose of having 
copiesinade. Theseript in some of these originals, 
and above all the dating of a number of them, leave 
no substantial doubt that at the time of Hammu- 
rabi (c. 2250 B.C) a considerable hterature had 
been produced, and, what is more, such notable 
productions as the great epic of a hero named 
Gilgamesh * were already in existence, though per- 
haps this epic had not yet the form im which it 
has come down to us in the tablets of Assur- 
banipal’s library. Again, the character of some 
of tlie oldest’ Babylonian inscriptions, und more 
particularly the diction of the prayers embodied 
in them, confirm the general impression that the 
age of Yammurabi represents the culmination of 
the first. period of Babylonian literature, which 
may thus be safely dated beyond 2500 B.c., and 
probably will be found to extend to a date close 
to 3000 B.c. Still, it is advisable to bear in mind 
that we are as yet without sufficient data to 
speak with any degree of positiveness as to the be- 
ginnings or the early phases of Babylonian litera- 
ture. Wedo know, however, that this literature, 
as was to be expected, is largely 1eligious; and 
if we exclude the historical and votive inserip- 
tions, which can scarcely be called literature, in 
its beginnings this literature is entirely religious, 
It. centres around the ancient temples; and since 
the priests attached to the temples remained for 


* See, ¢.g., the f ent of a Deluge narrative (published by 
Scheil in Recueil de Travaux relatifs ala Phil. et Arch. Egypt. 
et Assyr. xx. pp. 65-59; consult also Meissner, Hin altbaby- 
lonisches Fragment des Gilgamos-E pos (Berlin, 1902). 
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all times not only the scribes, but the authors of 
all literary productions, and the exponents of the 
entire intellectual life, the literature never lost 


its association with the religion. Again, we are 
safe in assuming that this oldest religious literature 
arose from utilitarian motives, or at all events pur- 
sued the practical purpose of providing a suitable 
ritual, that had stood the test of experience in 
etlectually securing the desired ends. It is there- 
fore to the cult that we must look for the key 
to an understanding of the Babylonian literature 
in its largest extent, and particularly in its oldest 
portions. 

2, It is not necessary for the purpose of this 
sketch to determine how far the old Babylonian 
religion was based on animistic conceptions, or 
what other features entered into it, since we are 
unable to trace it further back than the literary 
evidence, the very existence of which betokens a 
comparatively advanced stave of thought — cer- 
tainly a stage far removed fiom a primitive state 
of religion. It is sufficient to recognize that the 
gods, however the belief in them arose, were 
appronched mainly for two purposes~-to secure 
the fulfilment of certain requests or hopes, and to 
ward off actual or threatened misfortunes, ‘These 
purposes cover alike the occasions when the ordi- 
nary individual saw fit to approach the god, and 
those when the rulers sought out. the ancient 
shrines; and, whatever the cause that prompted 
the approach, the favourable answer was dependent 
upon a single factor—the disposition of the god or 
vods invoked, But the gods, though each was all- 
powerful within the jurisdiction assigned to him 
or to her, were not supposed to control all occur- 
rences in the life of the individual. Theu protec- 
tion extended only—except when specially appealed 
to—to a general surveillance of the aflairs of the 
individual. The smalle: mishaps and accidents 
incident to daily life were aseribed to the mis- 
chievons influence of a lower older of beings, whom, 
for want of a better name, we may designate 
demons or evil spuits. The current views with 
regard to such bemgs do not appear at any time 
to have been very definite, and it is therefore 
difficult to gather from the religious literature 
any adequate description of them. The demons 
were supposed to lurk everywhere. They could 
make themselves invisible, and indeed they gener- 
ally acted in so mysterious a manner that their 
presence was perceived only when the consequences 
of their activity became manifest. They assumed 
at tines the forms of animals, and the strange 
movements of serpents—their sudden appearance 
as though coming up out of the ground, and their 
gliding away as noiselessly as they came — led 
to a preference being given to this species of 
anal life, as the mould in which demons took 
up their being ; but, besides serpents, we also have 
demons in the shape of birds, and in sculptured 
representations the demons are sometimes given a 
human shape with grotesque features or with heads 
of fantastic animals of terror-inspiring aspect.* 
At no time was one safe from the attacks of 
evil spirits, who lurked in the streets, and who 
could pass through walls, chinks, and crevices 
into the house. Some were supposed to inhabit 
groves, others had their hiding-places in fields or 
in ruins. ‘The tops of the mountains, the rivers 
and seas, and the wilderness, were alike infested 
with them. To these demons all manner of evil 
was ascribed: a fall, a headache, a quarrel, an 
explosion of temper, were all due to them, as well 
as the more seiious diseases to which mankind 
is heir; and it was generally believed in these 
cases that some evil spirit had taken up its abode 


" Nee, ¢.9., the illustration in Thompson, Devils and Kvil 
Spirita of Babylonia (1908), vol. i, p) 2. 


in the body of the aftlicted individual, and was 
causing the pain or the wasting away from fever 
or the decay of a diseased organ. 


3. Incantation rituals.— Against the demons 
appeal was made to the gods, and, through 
the medium of priests acting as exorcizers, an 
endeavour was made to get rid of their per- 
nicious influence, or to drive them forcibly out 
of the body. The power thus vested in the hands 
of the priests lay in the use of the proper words 
which would serve as a check on the actions of 
the demons, accompanied by certain synibolical 
rites, such as ablution and purification, which 
would complete the work of overpowering the 
hostile powers. Prayer thus takes its mse in 
Babylonia as the utterance of certain appeals to 
the gods; and it is natural to find m the earlier 
stages of religious thought as much and perhaps 
more stress laid upon the words so used as on the 
motive which poe the direct: appeal to the 
intervention of the gods. ‘To the Vole οἵ the 
people the favourable response to the appeal was 
at all times directly associated with the words 
employed, and up to a certain stage in the develop- 
ment of the linia beliefs this view was, no 
doubt, shared by the priests. As a consequence, 
the greatest possible Importance was attached to 
the use of the proper words or formulas in secking 
relief from the buneful spirits; and, when the 
exoreizing priests failed in their task, the failure 
was consistently ascribed to the use of a wrong or 
unfortunate formula that was not applicable to 
the case in question. There thus arose in the 
temple service, on the basis of actual experience, 
fixed formulas varying for diflerent emergencies, 
the efficiency of which had been tested by a 
sulliciently large number of instances to warrant 
complete confidence in them. These formulas, 
handed down from one generation to another, 
were sriven a permanent form so as to ensure their 
preservation ; und it was a further natural step to 
collect these formulas into ao series of greater or 
shorter extent that could properly be deseuated 
as ‘incantation rituals.” Quite a number of such 
serics have been found among the tablets of Assur- 
banipal’s library, and the names given to them 
are themselves Indicative of the ideas underlying 
the collection. Thus we have a series which em- 
braced at least sixteen tablets, each one of which 
bore a number designating it as a part of a ritual 
known as ‘the Evil Demers.’ Another series, 
consisting of at least nine tablets, was called the 
‘ Head-sickness,’* because a goodly portion of it 
was devoted to formulas for ridding individuals of 
various discases that had their seat in the head, 
and were due to some demon that had taken up 
its abode in the human body. Again, two series 
bear the names ‘Maklu’ and ‘Shurpu’ respec- 
tively, both terms having the sense of ‘ burning,’ 
and owing their designation to the prominence 
assigned in them to the burning of effigies of 
the demons or of the witches who controlled the 
demons, as a means of getting rid of their baneful 
influence. Corresponding to the distribution of 
functions among the gods, the attempt was made 
to specialize the powers of the demons, though it 
is doubtful whether this process of diflerentiation 
was ever fully carried out. Thus there was a 
female demon, or rather a class, called Labartu, 
supposed to be specially dangerous to children and 
their mothers; and we have an incantation series 
which was known as ‘ Labartu,’t and which was 


* These two series are published in Cuneif. Teats from Tableta 
in the British Museum, parts avi. aud xvu_, and interpreted b 
Thompson, Devils and Hud Sjurits of Babylonia, vols. 1. and il. 
t See Myhrman, Zeitschrift fur Assyriloge, xvi, pp. 141- 
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entirely taken up with formulas and directions 
against this special class of evil spirits. 
These Muuale thus form a distinct division of the 
religious literature, and we are probably justified 
in assuming that they represent ihe oldest division. 
In regard to their composition—more particularly 
as to time and plice--we are dependent for the 
present on internal evidence alone, and that often 
of an unsatisfactory nature. The fact that the 
god Ea, as the protector of humanity, plays a 
prominent part in many of the series, taken in 
connexion with the sanctity that continued from 
the earliest to the latest days to be attached to 
Eridu, the seat of Ea worship, points to the temple 
of Eridu as one of the centres in which incantation 
rituals were compiled; and, on the other band, 
the associntion of Marduk with Ka, introduced in 
some of the Ka rituals in a manner which betrays 
the intention of Marduk’s priests to give their 
favourite a shure in the privilege of driving off the 
evil spirits, is conclusive evidence that the older 
teats were subject to revision subsequent to the 
period when Marduk was recognized as standing 
at the head of the pantheon. Considerations such 
as these suggest that the rituals were subject to 
rrowth and modification. The priests in one re- 
igious centre would have no hesitation in embody- 
ing in ther ritual formulas that had originated 
and that liad been tested in another; but, in doing 
so, they would be Jed to introduce such modifi- 
cations as were required to bring the latter into 
accord with other portions of the special ritual 
of the temple in question, and to combine them 
with formulas of their own. Even a superficial 
examination of the rituals reveals their composite 
character; and, upon closer investigation, it is 
aa to separate in many instances the older 
rom the more recent parts. The miature of 
primitive thought with utterances that belong to 
a much more advanced stage of religious belief is, 
in fact, a trait that marks all the rituals hitherto 
bronght to licht. The conservative instinct led 
to the retention of what 1s oldest in these texts, 
while the impressive hymns and the often strik- 
ingly beautatul prayers inserted amidst a jumble of 
incantation turnimas, represent the attempt to give 
to the old hehefs a more spiritual interpretation. 
Betore entermg upon a description of one of 
these rituals, which may serve as an example of 
this division of the religious literature of Babylonia, 
there is one feature connected with them that yet 
remains to be considered. Corrclative to the belief 
in the power of the priest to exorcize the evil 
demons, we find among the Babylonians the belief 
in the power of certain individuals over the 
demons, with a view to bringing individuals under 
their influence ; and, as among other nations, this 
power was more commonly ascribed to women 
than to men, though we find the belief in sorcerers 
orevalent as well as the belief in witches. The 
ividiny line betaveen the demons and spits on 
the one hand and the witches and sorcerers on the 
other becomes at times faint; so that it would 
appent that the latter were also regarded as 
demons, and not merely as those who had control 
over them. Still, in general, it is possible to keep 
the two classes apart, except that, in course of 
time, the view which supposes the demons to be 
working at the instigation of the witches and 
sorcerers rather than independently becomes more 
marked. Jn the rituals themselves, however, both 
phases of the belief in question are found, now the 
one, now the other being more prominent; and, 
similarly, in the appeals to the gods, the petitioner 
sometimes asks relief from those who have be- 
witched him, as well as from the denions who have 
independently brought him into their power. Of 
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preference in point of primitiveness to the inde- 
pendent pow er of the demons, who, being natur- 
ally hostile to man, would feel prompted to make 
their attack whenever the opportunity offered. The 
strange and weird impression made by individuals 
of deformed stature, like dwarfs, or with unusual 
featwes, unusually large or unusually small eyes, 
or otherwise presenting a grotesque appearance, 
would prompt the conclusion that such persons pos- 
sessed unusual powers and were capable of working 
mischief. Evil being associated with demons, it 
was a logical conclusion that these strange indi- 
viduals were in league with the demons, or were 
actually evil spirits that had assumed human 
shape. Consistency in anything connected with 
popular behefs is never to be expected, and hence 
we find in the rituals a constant vacillation be- 
tween the attributing of accidents, misfortunes, 
and disease to the direct. activity of witches and 
sorcerers, and the tracing back of the ills to which 
human flesh is hein, to the demons acting inde- 
pendently or at the instigation of certain indivi- 
duals who exercised a direct. or indirect. control 
over them. In this respect, therefore, the in- 
eantation texts likewise betray them composite 
character; and, corresponding to the older and 
later components in the formulas prescribed for 
the various cases involved, we have the muature 
of exoreizing rites aimed at witches and sercerers, 
with such as are clearly employed against the 
demons and evil spirits directly. 

The symbolical rites prescribed in) connexion 
with the recital of the formulas, to which we have 
already referred, similarly presuppose both phases 
of demonic possession ; but some are more appli- 
cable to witches and sorcerers than to the demons, 
Thus a very common practice prescribed im the 
teats was to make an image ot the witch or 
sorcerer of wax, honey, clay, piteh, or of metal, 
and to burn such unages, ἈΠ pronouncing the 
sacred formulas. As the image was thus being 
consumed, the witch or sorcerer was supposed to 
suffer the turtures of the fire, and to be pradually 
annihilated. Instead of burning the image, the 
plan was sometimes to throw it into the water, ΟἹ 
to bury it in the ground ; and the symbolical rite 
being supposed to have an eflect on the witch, he 
evil influence was thus disposed of. Again, one of 
the favourite means resorted to by a witch in 
order to secure a hold on her vietim was the 
tying of knots- -each fresh knot thus tied, to the 
accompannnent of a powertul formula, represent - 
ing symbolically the binding of the untortunate 
victim. Hence the exoreizing priest would, by a 
species of ‘sympathetic mayne,’ endeavour to undo 
the evil by taking a knotted rope and untying the 
knots one by one, pronouncing at the sume time 
the connter formulas, and in this way seek to bring 
about the relief of the suflerer. But images of the 
demons were also made, and similar ceremonies 
gone through with them; so that, m connexion 
with the rites hkewise, the dividine line between 
demons and witches is not always hept in view. 

Taking up now a series hnown as the ‘Maklu,’ * 
a brief ioudyais will show the method followed in 
the grouping of the formulas. It. deals almost 
ἘΜ να with methods for ridding oneself of 
the influence of witches and sorcerers, and derives 
its name, ‘Burning,’ from the promment. part 
played by the symbolical burning of the images 
of the witches. The opening incantation is an 
appeal of a general character to the gods, put 
i.to the mouth of the aftlicted individual— 
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‘ Arise, ye great gods, hear my complaint: 
Grant me Justive, take cognizance of my condition ' 
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* Published by Tallqvist, Die Aasyrische Leschworungsserie 


the two phases, it is more natural to give the) Magli (empag, 1800). 
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Not knowing whether the bewitchment is due to 
& sorcerer or a sorccress, the victim has made an 
image of ench, and then, referring more particu- 
larly te the witch, he exclaims— 


‘May she die! Let me hve’ 


Cleansing potions concocted of viiious herbs are 
drunk by the victim, who hopes in this way to 
become ‘as pure as water,’ ‘resplendent as fire.’ 
As # specimen of a genuine incantation formula 
the following may serve— 
* Earth, earth, earth | 
Gilgamesh * 18 the master of your witchcraft ; 
What ye have done, } know; 
What 1 do, you know not, 
All the mischief wrought by my sorcerers 19 destroyed, 
dissolved - 1s gone.’ 
What is here expressed as a fact is intended as a 
hope to be realized after the accomplishment of 
the incantation rites. A variety of symbolica] 
rites are then prescribed, such as depositing the 
image of the witch in a boat placed on the waters, 
and surrounded by an enclosure so as to prevent 
her esenpe ; while, in connexion with the burning 
of the images, hymns, at times most impressive in 
diction, ate addressed to the fire-god Nusku or 
Girru. The purpose of thus furnishing a variety 
of rites 18 to aflord a chance to the exorcizer to 
select the one appropriate to the case with which 
he is asked to deal. No fewer than ten diflerent 
kinds of material are prescribed for the making 
of the images— wax, eurth, bronze, honey, clay, 
pitch, sesame flour, pitch with clay, and two 
yarieties of wood.+ For each matenal a alae 
incantation is prescribed, though the formulas do 
not difler very materially from one another. The 
thought, both in the mind of the exorcizer in 
wreseribing and of the victim in earrying out the 
urning rite, is clearly brought out in the words 
uttered as the imaces are consumed — 
*On this day, arse 5 to my judgment; 
Suppress the muschief, overpower the evil 
As these imayes treanble, dissoly e, and ine], away, 
So may Lhe sorcerer and sorceress tremble, dissolve, and 
melt away.’ 
Just as the images of (he sorcerer and the soreeress 
were made to be burnt. im certam prescribed cases, 
80, in others, images of the demons were destroyed 
in a similar manner. An incantation in connexion 
with such a rite furnishes the names of the eluef 
classes of demons-~ 
41 raise the torch, their images 1 burn— 
Ot the wtukku, the shedu, the rabisu, the ckunniu, 
The labartu, the labaxu, the akhkhazu, 
Of the delu, duu, and ardat ih, 
And of every evil that seizes hold of inen, 
Tremble, melt away and disappear | 
May vour smoke rise to heaven ! 
May Shainash destroy your linhs! 
May the son of ἔμ, δ (he chief exorcizer, resfrain 
your strength!’ 

Of these demons the two first’ appear to have 
been of a general character, both terms convey- 
ing the idea of strength. Liabusu, signifying ‘the 
one who Jics in wait,’ is a demon who spiings 
upon his victim unawares; eLunmu, also used to 
describe the ‘ghost’? of a man, represents the 
¢lass of demons that infest the graves. Labarlit 
is the demon who is particularly dangerous to 
women and children; of dabasu, ‘the one who 
throws down,’ and akhichazu, ‘the seizer,’ we ouly 
know that they have the power of secuing their 
vichinis under their control; while δε (‘night’), 
lilitu (feminine form of i2u), and ardat ἐεἐ (‘maid 
of night’) are mischievous spirits who ply their 
trade at night under cover of du kness. 

* The sc niemytiucal hero whose deeds are eclebrated in the 
Qigamesh epe, upon which we shall touch later on 
_ 1 One of them cedar; the other, called dinu, bas not been 
identified. 


᾿ The address ts ‘to the fire-god ' 
4 tie. Marduk. 
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In regard to all these names, the remark applies 
that they represent general classes of demons 
rather than individual spints, and that (excluding 
shedu) the first six named, moreover, are some- 
times used to designate demons in general. Simi- 
larly, two other designations thut frequently occur 
in the incantation texts—a/u, signifying probably 
‘the strong one,’ and gallu, ‘the great one’—are 
used, though not always, in a very general way. 
This indicates that, if at one time a differentia- 
tion was attempted, that period was succeeded by 
one in which the various designations for demons 
represented, in the case of those most fiequently 
used, merely the different forms of activity repre- 
sented by the demons, and in the case of others the 
time and the various ways in which they attack 
and secure control of their vietims. 

Somewhat different is the use of the term shedu, 
which is applied both to a hostile demon and to 
the protecting spilt who stands by man’s side 
and helps him in his endeavour to thwart the 
attack of the demons, or to rid himself of them. 
The latter use is the more usual, and in this sense 
the term is generally associnted with dcmassu, 
which likewise represents a protecting power, The 
two, shedu and lamassu, were symbolized by fan- 
tastic creatures—one with the features of a lion, 
the othe: with those of a bull —placed as guardians 
at the entrances of palace gates and doors, This 
symbolization, however, which 1s an outcome prob- 
ably of the idea of strength connected with the 
demons, and recalled by the lion and the bull, 
appents to have belonged to a comparatively late 
period, for in the days of Ylammurahi* we still 
find damassu used to designate the chief protect- 
ing deity of a place. It is only, therefore, as the 
differentiation between god and. spirit’ becomes 
sharply defined, that damassu—rejnresented ideo- 
werecalieally by two signs with the force of ‘ strong 
god ’—is confined in its application to a protect- 
ing and favourably inclined spirit or demon, while 
the double sense in which shedu, also embodying 
the idea of ‘strength,’ is used, testifies to the 
currency of the earlier conception whereby the 
demons were viewed as either favourable or un- 
favourable. 

Corresponding to the tendency to differentiate 
gods from spirits, the view seems to have arisen 
that in general the gods were favourably inclined, 
or could be made so, by propitiation, appeals, and 
eifts ; whereas the demons, as a rule, were hostile, 
and could be overcome only with the help of the 
gods. The shedu and lamassu were the exceptions, 
and could therefore be appealed to τῇ the struggle 
against the hostile forces equally with the gods. 
Accordingly, we frequently find the hope ea pressed 
in the incantations that the bad demons may be 
driven out of the body, and that the shedu and 
famassu may enter into the head or into the limbs 
of the unfortunate victim in place of the udulku, 
qallu, alu, ete., as the case may be. 

Continuing our analysis of the ‘Maklu’ series, 
the third tablet. is concerned largely with descrip- 
tions of the witches who, possessing the same 
power as the demons, have the additional quality 
of being able to select their victims, whereas the 
demons stumble upon them, as it were, and strike 
whomsoever they happen to encounter. The 
witches—and the same apples also to the male 
soreerers—appear to have acted not only on their 
own initiative but when engayed by others to 
cast their spells on individuals against whom they 
harboured ἃ yrudge for some reason or other, In 
this connexion it is interestang to note that the 
laws of Hammurabi, in order to safeguard this 
means of punishing an enemy, provide that, if a 
spell be unjustly cast upon a man, the one who 

* «Code de Hammourahi' (ed. Scheil), obv. col. iv. 56. 
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induced the bewitchment shall be put to death.* 
The descriptions of the witches in the third tablet 
of the ‘Maklu’ series form an integral part of the 
incantations. Thus we read at the beginning of 
this tablet— 


‘The witch who goes about through the streets, 
Enters into houses, 
Ghides into courts, 
Treads the open places, 
Turning forwards and backwards, 
Plants herself in the streets and retraces her steps,¢ 
Interposes herself on the lnghway, 
Robs the good man of his strength,t 
Robs the good maid of her frut.§ 
At her sight, desire seizes him * 
She aces the man, and robs him of hia strength 5 
She sees the maid, and robs her of her fruit. 
With her witchcraft she barricaded the way ; 
With her spittle she blocked the road, 
The witch saw me, and pursued ine ’ 


But the sorceress is not. always visible to her 
She can work in silence and be unknown ; 
and 10 would appear, indeed, that the invisible 
and unknown witch represents the more potent 
Hence the incantation is 


victim. 


form of bewitchment, 
at times couched in the form of a question— 


‘Who art thou, witch, 

Who carrics the word of my misfortune m her heart, 
Whose tonyue brings about my destruction, 
Through whose Jips | am poroned, 

In whose footsteps death follows ' 

O witch, I seize thy mouth, 1 seize thy tongue, 

I seize thy uercing eves, 

I seize thy restless feet, 

I seize thy active knees, 

T seize thy outstretched handa, 

Τὰς thy hands behind thes 

May Sin | give thee a fatal blow! 

May he cast thee mto an abyss of water and fire ! 
Q witch, hke the setting of this seal ring, 

May thy face glow and become pale !’ 4 

The witch has endless means at her disposal for 
securing contiol of the seleeted victim. Her spittle 
is poisonous, end can torture one on whoin it falls 
or whuevel treads on it ; the words that she utters 
have a mystic power; and her eye is deadly, and 
can spellbind one on whom its glance is thrown. 
Ever active, moving about on the lookout for her 
victun, her hands can seize him at any time. 
Hence the victim, whether already caught, or in 
danger of falling into the witch's hands, is told 
to prepare an Imace of the sorceress, whoever she 
may be ; and, suiting the action to the word, binds 
fast the mouth, tongue, lips, limbs, and bands of 
the image, and then casts the helpless figure into 
the fue; and, not satisfied with this, drowns it in 
water. 

In other incantations in this tablet the witch is 
pictured as being imprisoned in a pit, and then 
drowned by having water poured over her; and, 
again, she is placed on a small ship and given over 
to the mercy of the elements. In all such cases 
we are justified in assuming that there was some 
SAU te act suited to the words, earned out in 
the hope that the symbol, fortified by vhe proper 
formulas, will be converted into a reality. 

More common, however, appears to have been 
the burning of the images; and, 1 connexion there- 
with, we encounter a considerable number of ad- 
dresses appropriately directed to the fire - god, 
Girru-Nusku, some of which merit the designation 
of hymns, embodying an imagery and conceptions 
that appear to transeend the intellectual horizon 
of belief in the eflicacy of sacred formulas. As a 


* Parayraph 1 of the ‘Code de Hammourahi’ (ed. scheil), obv. 
col ν. 26-3", Johns’ translation, 7'he Oldest Code of Luws wn 
the World, p 1 

«Ἢ δ. moves in all directions, and passes to and fre. 

ΤᾺ reference apparently to sexual viyour. 

ἢ ἑ,6, prevents conception, or brings about ἃ muiscarriase. 

Ι te the moon-god. 

{1.6. ‘May thy face glow with the heat of the fire like the 
metallic setting of a stone seal cylinder, and then lose its colour 
—hke the heated metal when thrown into the water.’ 


specimen — and this is perhaps the finest of thia 
series of addresses—we may choose the one with 
which the second tablet of the series opens— 
Ὁ Nusku, great god, chief of the great gods, 

Guardian of the offerings of all the Igigz,* 

Founder of cities, restorer of sanctuaries ; 

Brillant day, whose command 1s supreme ; 

Messenger of Anu,t obedient to the decrees of Bel ; 

Mighty in battle, whore attack 1s powerful 

Nusku, glowing, overthrower of encmies, 

Without thee no sacrificial feast is held in E-kur ;{ 

Without thee Shamash the judge does not execute 

any judgment.’ 

Fire being an element common to heaven—as 
shown by the lightning—and to earth, the god 
Nusku is appropriately figured as the messenger of 
the god of leaven, and as obedient to the dictates 
of Bel, who here represents the god of earth. ‘The 
presence of fire in the sanctuaries, and its use in 
the sanctification of the sacrifices brought by the 
worshippers, suggest: the references im the second 
and eighth lines of this lyin, while its power as 
an indispensable factor in all forms of civilization 
and its destiuctive force in war emphasize two 
other phases of the god’s nature. Up to this point 
we appear to have before us a Lymn composed in 
honour of Nusku that might appropriately have 
been sung in connexion with a sacrificial ritual in 
a temple erected in honour of the yod in question, 
The folowing lines, however, reveal the real pur- 
pose of the invocation. The victim, about to burn 
the images of the evil powers that have brought 
about his misfortune, is represented as saying— 

‘1, thy servant So and So,§ son of No and So, 

Whose god 1s So aad δ΄, ἢ whose goddess 18 So and So, 
I turn to thee, I seek thee, 1 rainse my hands, I prostrate 


myself before thee : 
Burn my sorcerer and my witch ; 
Mav the life of my sorcerer and my witch be (ante hold 


of and destroyed ! ᾿ 
Let me hve that 1 may praise thee, and nm’ huniulity 


extol thee.’ 
The images, as has already been pointed out, 
were made of various materials, aud the second 
tablet of the ‘Maklu’ series contains no fewer 
than eight Nusku hymns, introduced as preludes 
to the formulas preseribed for the burning of the 
images of the soreerers and witches. We are to 
assume, of course, that the ofliciating pricst selects 
the one appropriate to the occasion and to the 
material employed for the making of the image, 
and gives the necessary instructions to the wor- 
shipper in regard to the ceremonies to be performed 
in connexion with the exoreizing rites. Dut the 
witch and the sorcerer also have recourse to making 
images of their proposed victims, and have the 
ower of transierring to the individual the sym- 

lical tortures and miseries that they inflict upon 
his counterpart. The fourth tablet ot the series is 
largely taken up with a description of the various 
manipulations to which the witches submit the 
images as a means of adding to the tortmies of 
those whom the images represent. To symbolize 
their victims and thus bring about their death, 
the witches place the images in coffins and bury 
them, or immure them, or conceal them under the 
thresholds of houses—both 1epresenting primitive 
modes of burial,—or they are thrown into wells, 
or placed on bridges where they would be exposed 
to being trampled upon, and more of the like. Ags 
a counter move, the sume treatment was prescribed 
for the images of the witches, to which, likewise, 
poisonous plants would be symbolically adminis- 


* A designation for the throng of heavenly deities or spirits. 

+ The vod of heaven 

$ Name of the temple of Belin Nippur, which, however, hae 
become o gener desynation for a sanctuary, and also for the 
earth in general 

ὁ Here the name of the victim is to be inserted 

Ι Here the victim names the special patron god and goddess, 
whom each individual is supposed to possess. See Jastrow, 
Religion Babylonvens und Assyrvens, p. 194 f. 
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tered in order to counteract the poison that the 
witches had, in some way, introduced into the 
bodies of their victims; and the attempt, it would 
seem, was also made to find the hidden images 
made of the victims, and thus to release the un- 
fortunate ones from the ils with which they were 
alllicted. An incantation at the beginning of the 
fifth tablet, to be used in connexion with such 
rites, reads— 
‘The witch and the sorceresa— 

She sita in the shadow of the wall, 

Bits and brings about my bewitchinent, makes my images * 

I will send thee khal(appan plant and sesame, 

To bresk up thy charm, to make thy words return to thee τ 

The bewitchment prepared by thee,—imay it be for thee! 

The imayres that thou hast made,— may they represent thee ! 

The water that thou hast. concealed,J—may 1t be for thee | 

May νὸν incantation ποὺ come nigh, may thy words have no 

effect 
By command of Ea, Shamash, Marduk, and the great mistress 
of the gods.’ ὃ 

This fifth tablet illustrates also the faintness of 
the demarcation between witch and demon, to 
which attention has already been directed, |! for 
almost imperceptibly the incantations pass from 
denunciations of the witches to imprecations 
hurled against the demons, The last incantation 
of the tablet, applicable to the demons, furnishes 
a characteristic example of ἃ diteet formula in- 
tended to drive the demons out of a man’s budy 


* Away, away, far away, far awny ' 
For shame, tor shame, fly away, fly away | 
Round about face, go away, far away ! 
Out of my hody, away ! 
Out of my body, far away ! 
Out of my body, for shame! 
Out of my body, fly away! 
Out of my body, round ahout fsce } 
Out of my body, go away ! 
Into my body do not return ! 
To my body draw not mh ! 
To mv body do not approach | 
Into my body do not force your way ' 
My body torture not! 
By Shamash, the mighty, be forsworn ! 
By Ea, the lord of everything, be forsworn ! 
By Marduk, the chief exorcizer of the gods, be forsworn | 
From the fire-god, who consuines vou, be forsworn ἢ 
From my body may you be restrained!’ 


The sixth tablet of the series is taken up with 
a series of addresses directed against the witches, 
and appeals to the fire-god, which furnish sume 
further interesting poitrayals of the partly hidden 
and wholly mischievous workings of the witches, 
without, however, adding anything of material 
value to our conception of these beings. 

In the seventh tablet we pass from incantations 
used in connexion with the burning of images and 
with other treatment. accorded to them, to the use 
of oi] and water as means of purification. A refer- 
ence in one of these incantations to the waters 
of Kridu, the old city sacred to Ea, at the head of 
the Persian Gulf, is a valuable indication of the 
place at which this part of the ‘ Maklu? ritual origi- 
nated ; and in general, when waters of purification 
are referred to in the incantation texts, the two 
chief streams of Babylonia— the Euphrates and the 
Tigris—both of which had a sacred character, are 
introduced or implied, though the conception of 
purification has, in the course of time, widened so 
as to include the efficacy of water in general as a 
symbol of purification. [ὑ will he sufficient to re- 
produce one of these incantations, which may serve 
as a specimen of their general character — 


‘I have washed my hands, cleansed my bouy, 
With the pure waters of a source which arises in Eridu; 
Whatever 18 evil, whatever is not yood, 
That 1s lodged in my body, in my flesh, in my lambs,— 


* ἃ, δ. images of me, 
Η f.e. periace power. 
te. gathered for the purpose of pouring over the image. 
δ t.¢. Nin-makh or Ishtar. . - ἢ 
i See p. 552s, 


The evil arising from bad dreams, omens, and unfavourable 
portents, 
The evil of unfavourable omens for city and country, 


Which 1 see by day, 
Trample on in the street, cast: ande,— 

The evil shedu, the evil utukhu; 

Sickness, Pestilence, fever, 

Distress, Pain, Oumplaint, Weakness, Groaning, 
Woe and Ache, severe bodily afflu tron, 

Terror and extreme Misery, etc etc’ 


—all manner of distress, it ix hoped, may be 
effectually removed by the puritying power of the 
sacred clement. 

The addition of such incantations, in which 
water plays the chief part of the ritual, points to 
the composite character of the ‘Maklu” series, 
which, from dealing exclusively with the burning 
of images and with appeals to the fire-god, is thus 
enlarged into a general incantation ritual, {o serve 
as a guide for the exorcizing priest in picking out 
such portions as are applicable to the case brought 
before him. Further ight is thrown on the prin- 
ciples underlying the combination of incantations 
into a fined aud elaborate ritual by the eighth and 
Jast tablet of the series, which furnishes a summary 
of all the incantations contained in the previous 
seven, by repeating their opening words or lines in 
uninterruy ted suecession. One is tempted to con- 
jecture that this arrangement, which is also found 
at the close of another incantation scries,* was 1ἢ- 
tended to serve the purposes of an index or table 
of contents, to enable the officiating functionary 
of the temple to obtain a rapid survey of the in- 
cantutions comprised in the ritual, and then to turn 
to those chosen by him. owever this may be, 
the ‘Maklu’ series, like the various other ones that 
have been put together from the tablets of Assur- 
banipal’s library,t clearly points to an elaborate 
process of composition and editing of the hundreds 
of formulas produced in the course of time for the 
purpose of relieving those attacked by the demons, 
or bewitched by the sorcerers and sorceresses. 

Besides the incantation series in the jn oper sense, 
the priests also compiled for their own use hand- 
books to serve as guides in the performance of 
incantation rites, in which specific directions of 
all hinds are given, detailing the manner in 
which the unages of protecting spirits are to be 
grouped around the couch on which the man 
stricken with disease lies, so as to guard him 
against further harm from the demons; what 
sactifices are to be offered im connexion with the 
recital of the incantations, where they ale to 
be offered, what prayers or formulas should be 
spoken in connexion with these sacrifices, and 
more of the like. In the subdivision of priestly 
functions which followed with the growth of the 
temples of Babylonia and Assyria, ἃ special class 
of priests arose, known as the dshkipu,t into whose 
hands the carrying out of exorcizing rites was 
entrusted ; just as another class, known as the 
bari, took charge of the omen rituals. Indeed 
we are justified in concluding from the el:borate 
character of the incantation teats and the incanta- 
tion rituals, that, throughout the duration of the 
Babylono-Assyrian religion, the beliefs upon which 

*The ‘Labartu’ See Myhrman, Zeitschrift fur 
Assyr. xvi. Ὁ. 190 f. 

t No fewer than sta distinct series are now known, distin- 
guished by the following names :—1 Maka, edited by Knudtzon; 
2. Shurpu, ‘ Burmng,’ ed. by Zimmern, Beitraye zur Kenntnis 
der Babylonischen Religion, 1., hopag, 1590, 3 Lahartu, ed. 
by Myhrman, Ztschr. fur Assyr. xvi 141-200, 4 Utukku 
hmnuti, ‘ Evil Demons,’ published in Cunegform Texts from 
Babylonian Tablets am the British Musetan, part xvi, with 
supplements in part xvu, London, 1903; δ. Tu, ‘Head sick- 
nexs'’; and 6. Ashakhku marsn, ‘4shakku mekness’ The two 
last named are published in Cuneiform Texts, part xvu. The 
last three are transhterated and translated by Thompson in 
ang and But Smrits of Babylonia, vols. i. and ii. (London, 

1 Cf. the equivalent Hebrew term ‘ashshdp (Do 120 22) 
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the incantations rested, and the ceremonies con- 
nected with the incantations, continued to exer- 
cise a strong hold on the people, and constituted, 
in fact, one of the main factors of the religion 
itself, viewed from the side of religious practice. 


4. Omens and oracles.—Inseparably linked to the 
ΡΟ Ποῖα on which the incantation texts and rituals 
rest, is a second branch of the religious literature 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. While, as we 
have seen, the view gradually arose which attri- 
buted the smal] ills and minor worries and mis- 
fortunes of existence to the mischievous workings 
of evilly disposed demons, whereas the gods were 
regarded as, on the whole, favourably inclined, 
it was the gods with whom the control of the 
fate of the individual, as of the nation, in the 
final instance rested. To the gods, therefore, the 
appeal was made for relief from the suffermgs 
caused hy demons or witches; and it was of vital 
importance, even when the skies seemed serene, 
to retain the favour and goodwill of the gods, 
50 as to be suse of their assistance when clouds 
appeared on the horizon. Moreover, the faith in 
the goodness of the gods was not so strong as to 
engender a feeling of absolute security im their woi- 
shippers. On the contrary, αὖ was 101 that their 
favour could easily be turned into hostility, and 
their favoursble disposition towards man did not 
prevent. them fiom manifesting their displeasure 
at any slight provocation. Failure to bring the 
proper homage, entering upon an important under - 
tnhing without assuring oneself of the support of 
the deity, or without makimg certain that it was 
begun at the proper moment, or even choosing the 
wrong formulas in an meantation ritual,—these 
and other ennors might be franeht with disastious 


a Na a Again, even after the incantation 
rites had been performed, the prayers recited, 


the snerifiees brought, the symbolical ceremonies 
carried out, 1b was necessary to know whether the 
ἐν a relief would be forthcoming. 

Ὁ keep the gods favourably disposed, and to 
determine if possible what help they would grant, 
wele two only that the ΚΡ ΠΕΣ in Babylonia 
and Assyiia was ever compelled to hold before 
him. ΤΙ νοι ἦν measmes were therctore called 
for, as well as remedial efforts. © Punetiliousness 
in carrying out prescribed rites was an important 
element In such measures, but by no means the 
only one; it was equally important to ascertain 
in some dnect way the will of the gods and their 
futme intentions. Tf happily one could forestall 
the future, then all fears might be dissipated, and, 
at all events, one would not be overwhelmed by an 
uneapected check Co one’s endeavours — Naturally, 
the occasions when, through the mediation of the 
priests, oracles were sought, wee chiefly such as 
concerned the general weal. The individual came 
in for lus share, but that share, judging fiom the 
xpecimens of the oracle hte:ture that have been 
preserved, was a small one in comparison with 
the part punyed by matters of publie concern. 
Most notable among these specimens is a group of 
prayers addressed to the sun-god,* dating from the 
reigns of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal. They 
have reference to expeditions undertaken against 
a group of nations to the north-east of Axsyrin 
known as the Kashtuiti, who at various tunes, 
abetted by othe: tribes and people. settled in their 
vicinity, appear to have given the Assyrians con- 
siderable tronble. The interesting feature of these 
prayets is (he pattern according to which they are 
arranged—a pattern which points to the devclop 
ment of a fixed ritual preseribed for such o¢c:.- 
sions. Each prayer may be subdivided into five 


_* Published by J. A. Knudtszon, Asayrische Gebete an den 
Sonnenyott (Leipzig, 1803) 
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parts, consisting (1) of a question or series of 


questions addressed to the sun-pod ; (2) an appeal 
to the god not to manifest anger, and to forgive 
errors unwittingly committed in the sacrificial 
rites that accompany the appeal; (3) a repetition 
of the question or questions, generally in a some 
what varying form; (4) a second appeal; and, 
finally, (5) an examination of the omens to be 
derived from the inspection of the sacrificed 
animals. 

As in the case of tlic incantation rituals, the 
greatest possible care had to be observed in the 
performance of details. ‘The sacrificial animal--- 
generally a lamb—-had to be guarded against all 
mupurities. It must be physically sound, and 
before passing on to the inspection of the organs —- 
upon the position, proportions, «nd character of 
ee torether with any possible peculinrities, 
much depended—the priest was obliged to excreise 
almost innumerable precautions against inter fer- 
ence with a trustworthy interpretation. 116 had 
to don the proper dress, guard liaise against any 
kind of impurity; he had to assume the right 
vsition in making the mspection, which itself 
ld to proceed in a certain order ; he had to speak 
the proper words, and much more of the like. In 
the questions that he asks, Lhewise, all contin. 
vencies are to be taken into considciation, and 
the ritual indicates all the various marks and 
symptoms that should be sought for in the organs 
of the sac ificial animal. A few eatracts from one 
of these prayers will serve as an illustration of the 
veneral character of these oracles. The priest, 
who throughout the ritual acts as mediator, ad- 
dresses the sun-god— 

*O Shamash, great lord, as l ask thee, do thou in thy mercy 
answer me. 

‘From this day, the ἡγῇ day of thig month of Ivyar (the 2nd 
month), to the 11th day of the month of Ab (the £th month) of 
this year, a period of onc hundred days and one hundred nighte 
15 the prescribed term for the oracular inquiry Ὁ 
The request is thus specified—for an oracle that 
should indicate what 1s to take place during the 
coming 100 days. ‘The question itself, always un- 
folded in a most elaborate manner, concludes in 
one case as follows :— 

‘The capture of that city Kishassu, through any enemy what- 
soever within the specificd poriod—is 1 παν ordained by 
thy great and divine will, O Shamash? Will 1t actually come 
to pass?’ 

The phrases used to prevent any interference 
with the correct and proper inspection of the 
animal me generally as follows :— 


‘Prevent anything unclean from defiluig the place of inspec- 
tion, Prevent the lanib of thy divimty whichis to be mapected 
from bem unperfect and unit 

‘Guard him who takes hold of the body of the lamb, who 
is clothed in the proper sacnificial dress, from having eaten, 
drunk, or handled anything unclian. Make his hand firm; 
guard the diviner, thy seivant, from speaking a word hastily.’ 


After the inspection has been made and all the 
various points noted, the priest prays— 

*By virtue of this sacrificial lamb, arise and grant true 
mere), favourable conditions of the parts of the animal; may a 
deelaration favourable and beneticial be ordained by thy great 
divinity ; grant that this may come to pass! To thy great 
divinity, O Shamash, great lord, may it be pleasing, and may 
an oracle be sent as an answer!’ 


Following the same gencral model, a large 
number of questions regarding the outcome of 
military movements on the pait of the Assyrian 
rulers are propounded through the priest, who, in 
his capacity as diviner, bears the specific designa- 
tion of bdru.* Subjects of a more personal char- 
acter, connected with the royal honsehold, are 
hhewtse introduced. Soin one instance an oracle 
is sought of Shamash to determine whether ΝΆ, 
the mother of Fsarhaddon, will reeover fom ἃ 

κα ος ‘the seer,’ from bart, ‘to see.’ 


πόσων. 
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sickness from which she is suffering ;* and again, 
before giving his daughter in imuiriage to a 
foreigner, Bartatua, the king of Ishhuza,t Esar- 
haddon inquires whether le is to be trusted, 
‘whether he will fulfil the promises that he has 
made, and execute the decrees of the Assyrian 
king in good faith.’ Another interesting iJustra- 
tion is furnished by an inquiry on the occasion 
when the same king proposes tu associate his son 
with him in the affairs of government t— 


“Ὁ Shamash, great Jord, as I ask thee, do thou in good faith 
answer me. Esarhaddon, the ing of Assyria, may his purpose 
he pleasing and meet with success! Sinitddinapal his son, whose 
name is written on this tablet and placed before thy great 
divinity, 19 1b pleasing to thy great divinity, that he should 
enter into the government,§$ 1s it acceptable in thine eyes? 
Thy great divinity knows it) Is the entry of Simiddinapal the 
son of Esuthaddon, whose name is written on this tablet by 
command of thy great divinity, i τῷ ordamed and fixed, UO 
Shamash, great lord! Will it actually come to pass?’ 


In the oracle texts of the class published by 
Knudtzon the answers to the questions are not 
given, the purpose of the texts being tu furnish 
and preserve the rituals observed for the occasions 
referred to, so that these might serve as models 
for future days, just as these rituals, no doubt, 
followed models that had been preserved from 
eanhier days, reverting, in all probability, to the 
usages developed in the temples of Shamash in 
Babylonia. Other texts, however, furnish the 
answers. So we have a scries of eight oracles 
delivered to the same Esarhaddon by the goddess 
Ishtar of Arbela.|| An interesting feature of these 
oracles is that, in most. cases, the medium of com- 
municution is a prlestess, which recalls the pro- 
minent part played by women as sorecresses in 
incantation texts. The female soothsayer forms 
the natural complement to the priestess; it is the 
attachment to the service of a deity that changes 
the priestess from a messenger of evil into one who 
can tathom the Divine intention. But both fune- 
tions rest on the behef in the mysterious power 
of women— a behef which 1s widespread among 
ancient nations, and survives among people who are 
stil] in the primitive stage of culture. A reassur- 
ing message given to the king by a priestess Baya, 
a native of Arbela, and uttered by her in the name 
of Ishtar and Nebo, reads as follows :4I— 

‘Fear not, Esarhaddon, J, the Lord,"* spvak to thee. The 
beams of thy hearL J strengthen as thy mother who gave thee 
life. Sixty tt great gods are with me, drawn up to Rag 
thee. The god Sin iw on thy rnght side, Shamash on thy left. 
Siaty great gods are round about thee, drawn up in battle array 
in the centre of the citadel. On men do not rely. Lift up 
thine eyes and look to me Tam Ishtar of Arbela, who hus 
made Ashur gracious to thee. Thy weakness I will change to 
strength, Fear not! Glonmfy me! Is not the enemy subdued 
who has been handed over to thee? I proclaim it aloud = The 
future Twill make glorious, as [I did] the past. Iam Neho, the 
lord of the writing tablet. Glorify ine!’ 

Of a more definite character is a message sent 
to Ksahaddon from Ashur, who is, like Nebo 
and Ishtar, represented as addressing the king 
dinectly 2 -- 

‘ As for those enemies that. plot against thee, that force thec 
to march out, since thou didst open thy mouth [saying], “41 
implore Ashur!” J have heard thy ery, Out of the great gate 
of heaven I proclaim it aloud. Surely I will hasten to let flre 


devour them. Thou shalt stand among them. Before thee I 
shall appear. Into the mountams 1 shall bring them to rain 


* See the text in Knudtzon, ib. No. 101. 
τι a district to the north-cast of Assyna. See Knudtzon, 

a. 29. 

3} Knudtzon, No. 107. 

§ Literally, bit ridati, ie. ‘house of government.’ 

i Rawl iv. pl. 61. See the translations of Banks, American 
Journal of Sematee Languages, χιν. “151, which, however, 
require correction at many points, 

Rawlinson, iv. 61; obv, col. 11, 16-39. 

** Le. Nebo, 

tt The number ‘sixty’ is chosen as representative of all the 
gods, +o that the phrase ia equivalent to ‘the entire pantheon.’ 

tt Strong, Beitruye Ζ, A ssyriologie, 1i. 628 


down upon them stones of destruction. Thy foes 1 shall cut 
down, filling the river with their blood. Let them behold and 
glorify me, ter Ashur the lord of gods am L’ 


Accompanying this messave are instructions to 
pour out Pest oil, and to offer sacrifices with 
sweet-smelling incense. The oil and the sacrifices 
at the delivery of an oracle may properly be 
regarded as prompted by the desire to retain the 
favour of the gods, and as a manifestation of 
grateful homage; but oil and the oflering of 
anunals also play an important part in securing 
the oracle itself. Inthe series of prayers addressed 
to the sun-god, of which we have above given a 
brief account, there are included indications of the 
features in the animals, the position of the organs, 
special marks and peculiarities to which the atten- 
tion of the ofliciating priests is directed. These 
indications are of piimal significance, tor on the 
results of the inspection the answer to the ques- 
tions depended. One is probably safe in asserting 
that no oracle was furnished without the inter- 
pretation of omens, so that, even whicn no refer- 
cence to omens is capressly made, we may feel 
certain that αὖ is spied. Indeed the study and 
interpretation of omens appear to have formed in 
Babylonia and Assyria the basis of oracular utter- 
ances. Jn the prayers in question the priest is 
instructed to observe whether there is a slit at 
the nape of the neck on the lett side, whether 
there is some peculiarity at the bottom of the 
bladder on the left side, whether the viscera are 
sound. The size of the limbs and organs of the 
animal were likewise of importance; und indeed 
there is no feature of any special character that 
could be overlooked, before, as a result of the most 
careful study, the priest was in a position to reveal 
from the various omens the intention of the 
gods. <A special significance appears to have been 
attached to the diver, due, apparently, to an 
association of ideas—found among many nations 
of antiquity—between the liver and the gencral 
disposition and character. Among the tablets in 
the British Museum * there is an interestiny dia- 
gram of the liver of a sheep, divided off into small 
sections, with caplanatory notes, to serve as ἃ 
guide for the priests in their inspection. 

Not only theomensderived from sacrifices, but the 
appearance, position, num ber, and size of the bubbles 
formed by oil poured into a goblet or bowl of 
water, constituted a means of determining the will 
or purpose of the gods. Here was a phase of the 
‘oracle’ ritual that lent itself to an almost more 
detailed development than even the inspection of 
sactificial annuals. There were innumerable pos- 
sibilities to be considered, and we are fortunate in 
possessing some texts t which furnish the proof of 
the care expended in taking all imaginable con- 
tingencies into consideration. From these texts, 
which served as handbooks to the bard priests, it 
appeurs that, according as the oil bubbles appeared 
to the left or the right side of the goblet or bow], 
separated into smaller bubbles or united into larger 
ones, it portended good or evil. The size and also 
the colour of the oil bubbles had a significance, as 
well as the action of the bubbles after their appear- 
ance on the surface. In short, an elaborate science 
of divination grew up in the course of time in 
Babylonia and Assyria, which embraced many 
more elements than the inspection of sacrificial 
animals, and the action of vil when muxed with 
water. 

Lefore turning to some of these other phases of 

* Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the 
British Museum, pt. vi. pl. 1 (Bu &9 4 2d, 288), See Boiswer, 
(a) ‘Note sur un monument baby lomen se rapportant ἃ lextis- 
picine’ (Geneva, 1891); and (Ὁ) ‘ Note sur un nouveau document 
babylonien se sey dase a Pextaspicine’ (Geneva, 1901). 


t Cunerform Texts, etc., pt. pl 2-4+,and pt.v pl. 4-7 See 
Klunger, Becherwahrsagung ber den Babylomern (Leipzig, 1903). 
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the science, it is necessary to point out here the 
natural extension of oracles and omens from public 
wilairs of the State, and fiom the semi- public 
inbetrests of royally to the affairs of the mdividual. 
The tact that, in such a large portion of the 
oracle and omen literature, the national welfare 
and conditions aflecting the political situation 
form the subjcet, must not mislead us into under- 
estimating the share that the individual had in 
benefiting from the prerogataves enjoyed by the 
priests as the mediators between the gods and 
ther worshippers, The preponderance of publie 
affairs over the concerns of the individual which 
appears in these teats, is due in part to the 
clrenmistince that most of them were diawn up 
at the mstigation of the rulets, and in part to 
the natural desire of the priests to provide, first 
of all, for proves guides in carrying out the 
demands made upon them by their royal masters. 
The example at Assurbanipal in o1dering his 
scribes to provide him with copies of the literary 
productions of the country, was probably merely a 
continuation of a much older custom of Babyloman 
rulers in ordering the mtuals required for the 
various purposes of ofhcial exigencies, and for the 
various occasions of the year, to be perpetuated in 
writing. Furthermore, the welfare of the country 
was a natural preliminary condition to the happi- 
ness of the individual; for, unless the gods showed 
a favourable attitude towards the country as a 
whole, it was not to be assumed that the indi- 
vidual could hope for Divine favour. Next to the 
attitude of the gods towards the State, their good- 
will towards the ruler was of primary importance, 
partly beeause of the elose identification of the 
eareer of the ruler with the State, partly because 
of the contanued streneth of the behef that the 
tale: stood nenrer to the gods than the o:dinary 
individual, and that upon dis conduct and upon the 
consequent disposition of the gods towards him 
aw large shame of the national welfare depended.* 
Henee even such an event as illness or misfortune 
in the royal fanuly was of pubbe significance, for 
it potended, or at all events might portend, that 
some deity was angry with the ruler himself, and 
had thus manitested his displeasure. ‘The ordmary 
individual could Iuadly hope tor consideration i 
approwching a deity who ea plainly shown his 
il]-humour towards the most important personage 
in the Jand. 

But. such conditions represented, after all, the 
exceptional state of aflairs, Unless the country 
was ρα σοὶ in warfare, or unless some accident 
had betallen a member of the royal family, the 
supposition was that the gods were inclined to 
hsten to petitions οὐ to assist the individual in his 
appeals for help or advice ; at all events, it was 
sate to make the attempt to approach the Divine 
throne through the mediation of the priest. Again, 
if sume pod had shown his anger by punishing an 
individual with sickness or by overwhelining him 
with disaster, it was perfectly reasonable to make 

eC Fi νι sv ‘ τ 
κε ἐν Δ as ΠΣ ΒΟΟΣ 
; nt,’ as igivus phraseology 
expressed it. 

The extension of the order of ideas which 
enabled the priests to ascertain the imtention of 
the gods when aflans of State or of the royal 
household were in question, resulted in the pre- 
paration of more or less elaborate handbooks 
covering the interpretation of all unusnal pheno- 
menn, Whether oceurring m the heavens or on 
earth. Eclipses, disturbances in the usual order 
of natural events, the movements of the muon and 
sun, as well as of the planets and stars, and the 


* On the position of the king as standing closer to the pods, 
and as orbinally viewed ag the representatase or even ΠΟ Τα τις 
tion of a deity, see Frazer, The Golden Bough 2,1. 14212, 282, eve. 
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appearance of the clouds, represent some of the 
main incidents to which the attention of the 
priests was directed for the purpose of determining 
their bearing on the reneral Wie llare! as well as on 
the fate of individuals. Coming to such terres- 
trial phenomena as enter more particularly into 
the life of the individual, we find that dreams, for 
instance, or unusual signs in the case of newborn 
children,—abnormally large or abnormally small 
features, monstrosities of all kinds,—were re- 
garded as revealing the intentions of the deities, 
or were Jooked upon as portents of future events, 
The movements of certain aninals,—more par- 
ticularly of dogs,—the flight of birds, the appear- 
ance of snakes or of certain insects in the Nigh 
ways or in houses, as well as monstrosities among 
animals, were fraught with meaning, and, in 
yeneral, it may be said that every incident that 
had any unusual feature connected with it called 
for an interpretation. In this way the omen 
literature representing the record of past experi- 
ence, and embodying the wisdom of the past in 
the interpretation of signs of all kinds, assumed in 
the course of time enormous dimensions—so large 
that it is quile difficult to obtain an accurate 
survey of the field covered by the omen texts. 
For the purposes of this sketch, however, it will 
be suflicient to characterize briefly some of the 
chief classes of this branch of the religious litera- 
ture of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Taking as onr fist Ilustration unusual occur- 
rences in the movements of the heavenly bodics, it 
is natural to find special significance attached to 
eclyses of the sun and moon; and it is also 
obvious that such occasions were interpreted as 
having a bearing chiefly on public affairs or on the 
fate of the royal household, becanse of the close 
relations between the gods and earthly rulers— 
their representatives, in a meusure- to which re- 
ference has already been made. Calendars were 
drawn up with indications of what the obscuring 
of the sun or moon, through eclipses or through 
the movements of clouds, on any particnla: day of 
the month portended. Arranged in the order of 
the months, the days of the month wae entered 
on wluch, according to past experience, eclipses 
eceurred, and also these on which, according to 
talculation, they might occur, and then the in- 
terpretation is set forth for each of the days 
enumerated. Interchanging with the references 
to actual eclipses, a recoid 1s also made of what 
the concealment of the sun behind clouds on 
certain days portended. Selecting fiom a jong 
text of this nature, covenmg many tablets, the 
section devoted to the month of Tishri, the 7th 
month, we find the following entries * 1ecorded :— 


‘If on the Jst day of the month Οἱ Tashr) the sun 18 obscured, 
hing against king will declare war. 

If on the 9th day, Adad ¢ will raise his cry. 

If on the 11th day, a disaster will oc cu, the king of Mar dies. 

If on the 13th day, the hing of Akhad 1 dies, and, in the case 
of an eclipse, [86 sane fate] i portended tor the king of 
Akkuad. 

if on the 14th day there ia an eclipse of the sun, there will be 
destructive rains, and the king of Amurru dies. 

If on the 15th day, the wealth of the sea pertshes.§ 

It on the 16th day, there will be food in plenty in the land, 
the canals will be full, or {πὸ portends that] the abkal/u will 
burst forth | 

If on the 18th day, then will be peace for the king; Bel in 
the country [will proclaim Ὁ) an oracle re yarcding the land of 
the enemy. 

If on the 20th day, the country will be dumuished, the throne 
o Elam will be overthrown. 


--- er τσ 


* Cran, Astrological-A astronomical Texts, pl. 25, obv. 1-17. 

¢t Adad is the god of storms. The phrase 1s therefore to be 
taken as an indication that storms will sweep the land 

$2.6. Babylonia. 

ς An expression wlich apparently refers Lo the destruction of 
arimal lite m the waters 

|| Abkatlu isa ttle of a high ofhcer 
diction 18 obscure. 


The sense of thiy pre- 
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ff on the 21st day, the obscuration portends destruction to 
the country. 

If on the 28th day, Bel will cause destruction; the king of 
that land during that year will overrun the country or [it 
portends that} the king wil] be safe. 

If on the 20th day, m that year the king will die, the country 
will suffer misfortune. ... 

If on the 80th day, the king will have a long reign . . . there 
will he food in plenty in the land. 

If from the 1st to the 30th day the sun is obscured, the gods 
will overwhelm the whole country [with disaster] 

If the day is dark, but the planets Dilbar * and Dapinut are 
seen torether, city, king, and people will be safe, canals 
will be full of water. 

If, contrary to calculation, the sun is obscured, the king will 
be in distress . . - 

If in the month of Tishri the sun is obscured, the king dies, 
the country will witness disaster or [it portends] joy.’ 

Obscure as some of the predictions are—due in 
part to the defective nature of the text—their 
general characte: is quite clear. ‘The references 
to specific personages like the king of Amurru, of 
Elam, of Akkad, may be taken as mdications that 
at some time or another the death of ἃ ruler in one 
of these countries took place on the day in question, 
or that some disaster overtook hin. This oceur- 
rence would then naturally be made the basis for 
determining the inauspicious character of the day. 
We are not theretore to suppose that the death of 
a particular ruler of the countries named is in- 
tended to be predicted ; but, trom the circumstance 
that a iftler died on that day in the past, the 
obscuration of the sun on such a day portends a 
misfortune for the country, or τος Πὶν for the 
ruler in question. Bearing in mond that these 
omen calendars are intended to serve as guides for 
the priests, one can also understand the contra- 
dictory notes recorded for one and the same day. 
Such statements must obviously be interpreted as 
embodying observations of various events that at 
some time in the past took place. 

It is, accordingly, for the ofliciating priest to 
determine by additional resources—such, ¢.g., as 
the bispection of sxeificial animals, or an oil and 
water test, or the like—whether the favourable or 
unfas ouable omen is to be depended upon. That, 
in general, the disappearance of the sun owing to 
heavy clouds, or an actual eclipse, portends some 
evil, is a conclusion suggested by the natuwal 
mssociition of ideas between darkness and mis- 
fortune. Hence, at the close of the preceding 
and of the following omens dealing with the other 
months, it is stated as a general conclusion that 
an obscuration of the sun portends evil to the 
king, being a prediction of his death, and also 
indicating disaster to the country. But the text 
adds the possible alternative that on certain days 
and under certum conditions the phenomenon in- 
dicates ‘joy’—z.e, is to be regarded as a favour- 
able omen. Here, again, when the indications for 
such days, based on past caperience, are eithes 
favourable or unfavourable, it lies with the priest 
to determine by other means at his disposal which 
of the alternatives will be likely to occur. 

The omens derived from the second great 
heavenly body—the moon—were in some respects 
of even greater importance, because of the more 
definite character of τίς movements; or, as we 
ought perhaps to put it, because of the givater 
ease with which clase movements could be fol- 
lowed. Completing its course as it does in 29 
or 30 days, ihe most obvious point to which the 
attention of observers would be directed would be 
the appearance of the new moon as the period 
marking the beginning of a new cowse. In the 
second place, note would be taken on what day— 
whether 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, or 16th day—the 
sun was to be seen together with the soon; for 
upon this poehomenon, as was ascertained by ea- 
perience, depended the day at the end of the 
wnonth when the mvon and the sun would again be 


* Venus or Ishtar. 4 Jupiter or Marduk. 


ee nee ene ee Ae 


Again, the varying appearance of 
the moon's horus, the chatacter of the halo around 
the moon, and naturally such more extraordinary 
occurrences as the lunar eclipse, would serve ax a 


in conjunction. 


basis for lunar omenoloyy, Onur knowledge of 
these omens 1s derived cluefly from reports from 
court astrologers to their royal masteis.* These 
reports are at times brief, consisting of only a few 
lines, as, ¢.g., the following connected with the 
appearance of the new moon on the Ist day of the 
calculated lunar month —that is, when the pre- 
ceding month had its full 80 days |— 


‘If the moon is seen on the Ist day, fit portends that) the 
country will be favoured with tranquulity { [Ti the day accord- 
ing to its calculation 1s long, 16 portends a reign of lony days.’ 
[Report from Bullutu]. 


The same omen is furnished in the reports of 
quite a number of other astrologers that have 
been preserved to us, but in some eases further 
specifications arc given. So in one report. there is 
added that in the case of the months Nisan and 
Tishri—the Ist and 7th months- if the moon 15 
tull at the regular time, there will be good crops, 
and the king will be supreme.§ Somewhat dit- 
ferent is a report from an astrologer Nebo-shum- 
ishkun, who announces ||I— 


“1 the moon appears covered witha headband, the king will 
be supreme. ΠῚ the moon is seen on the first day, the day Ining, 
in accordance with calculation, long, εὖ portendy a long rule 
The month will have 30 days in full If the moon appears on 
the first day, it is favourable to Akkad (1.e. Babyloma), un- 
favourable for Elam or Amurru. Hf this happens in the month 
af Ab, then for Akkad it portends something favourable to the 
king, my lord.’ 


Conung to reports that furnish omens according 
to the day on which the moon and sun are seen to- 
gether, the following may serve as a specimen :**— 


‘If the moon appears out of season, [ἢ traffic will be small; on 
the 12th day the moon was seen with the sun. If, contrary to 
calculation, the moon and sun are seen together, a powerful 
enemy will come to the land The king of Akkad will deteat 
his enemy. On the 12th day the moon with the sun was seen. 
If the moon is seen on the 12th day, αὖ portends evil tor Ahkad, 
good OF Elan and Amurru, but is an unfavourable omen for 
Akkad.’ 


Comparing these two classes of reports, the 
guiding pens in both is apparent. <A full 
month of 30 days suggests by association of ideas 
—fulness, plenty, and general success, while a 
wremature conjunction of the sun with the moon, 
indicative of a curtailment of the moon’s course, 
as against the calculated lunar month, portends 
shortness of crops, diminution of tratlic, and loss 
of dominion. In accordance with this, the appear- 
ance of the moon and sun together on the 13th and 
on the 16th day of the month portends unfavour- 
able events, while on the I4th and 15th days the 
indications, varying somewhat according to the 
months, are, on the whole, favowable. That the 
various oper do not always ugree, and that even 
in one and the same report alternatives are offered, 
or an intentional ambiguity appears, are feavures 
that point to differences in the methods adopted 
by the astrologers, or to the natural dulerences 
in experience which enter so largely into the judg- 
ment of the foretellers of events. An evidence of 
the high antiquity of the custom of deriving 

* A large collection of these reports has been published and 
interpreted by It. O. Thompson in 7he Reports of the Magioaans 
aiul Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon (2 vols., London, 1900), 

1 Thompson, No. 1. 

$ Lit. ‘closing of month '—1.¢. silence, ay Thompson renders 
the phrase ; but it is to be understood in the sense of absence of 
disturbances, external or mternal, 

§ asharidutu illak, ‘wall proceed to supremacy ’—apparently 
an idiomatic expression, to indicate that he will be successful in 
his endeavours. See Thompson, No 9. 

᾿ Thompson, No. 17. : 

4] Ayu—also used to indicate the full moon, but here intended 
to designate some shadow on the moon 


** Thompson, No. 119 
tt At an unexpected time, or contrary to calculations 
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omens from lunar phenomena is to he seen in the 
persistent use of the geographical terms so con- 
stantly recurring in the texts. Akkad is retained 
as the old designation of Babylonia; Amuriu, 
later the designation of Northern Syria, is used, 
as m very ancient historical texts, for the West 
in general; while Elam, in a similar manner, is 
applied to the East in general. These same geo- 
graphical designations occur in connexion with 
those most significant of all heavenly pheno- 
mena—the eclipses of the moun and sun; and it 
may be regarded as a noteworthy indication of 
the advance made in the interpretation of such 
phenomena, that under certain circumstances an 
eclipse which must have been startling to primi- 
tive nations, as a necessary omen of evil, might 
portend peace and prospenty. In a report from 
an astrologer,* the various sections of the moon 
ure made to correspond to the chief districts—the 
right side being Akkad or Babylonia, the left 
Klam, the top Amurru, and the bottom Subartu ; 
and according to the direction in which the shadow 
passes off from the moon is the eclipse to be inter- 
preted, The moon drawing off from the shadow 
in a south-westerly direction portends evil for 
Elam and Amuurru, while, if the eastern and 
northern parts are not affected by the eclipse 
but remain bright-—the eclipse being therefore a 
partinl one-- it is a good sign for Subartut and 
Akkad. In another report = we encounter the 
following more specific indications : - 

“When an echpse happens during the morning watch § and is 
romplete (7), 1 portends corpses, and the ruler will also die 
When an echpse takes place m the morning watch and lasts 
through that wateh, and a north wind comes, the sick in Akkad 
will recover When an eclipse begins m the first section and 
remains in the second (ἢ δ᾽ 15. partial), it portends disaster for 
Elam. Guti 4 will not approach Akkad [1 the eclipse begins 
at the first section and the second remains bright(2z.e even more 
partial), it portends that digaster will overtake Elam but not 
reach Akhad If the echpse takes place and stands on the 
second side, it portendsimerey to the country — If the moon 1s 
obscured ἢ the month of Srwan,** Adad will mundate (the 
land) at the end of the year; if there 1s an eclipse in the month 
of Siwan, there will be a flood, and the product of the waters 
will be carned to the land ff If an eclipse happens at the 
mormng watch during the month of Siwan, it portends disaster 
to the temples of the Jand, and Shamash will be hostile ft If an 
echpse takes place in Siwan on the 14th day, the king will com- 
plete the year and then die, and his gon will stmve for the 
iulershup and see the throne, and there wil be hostaty and 
corpses Jf an eclipse happens in Siwan at any time from the 
180 to the SOth day, it 18 an eclipse that portends something to 
the king of Akhad = There will be a general flood, and Adad 
will inundate the product of the land, and disaster will over- 
take a large army . Tf an echpse happens in Siwan out of 
the caleulated tine, the kang of lesions will die, and Adad 
will inundate , a flood will come, Adad will dimimsh the pro- 
duct of the land, and the leader of the army will encounter 
disaster.’ 


In general, as will be seen, the eclipse, by a 
natural association of ideas, reinforced by the 
survival of the primitive sense of terror at the 
startling phenomenon of the moon passing into a 
shadow, way generally regarded as an evil omen, 
and it was merely a question which quarter of the 
world was to be affected. The frequency of inun- 
dations in a land like the Euphrates Valley made 
it safe to hazard a prediction of an overflow of the 
Tigris and Euphrates; and a single coincidence of 
an eclipse in the spring, with particularly heavy 

| floods Anite the rainy season, would he sufficient 
to establish in the minds of the people a vonnexion 


* Thompson, No. 268 

¢ Ilere used apparently for Assyria. 

1 Thompson, No. 271. 

§ The might and day were ordinarily divided into three watches 
of four hours each. See Delitzsch, Zertschr. fur A ssyr. vol. iv. 
Pp. 284-287. 

I te. many will die 

¥ A country to the north-east of Babylonia. The omen meana 
that Babylonia need not fear an attach from this regio 

τ» The third month. 

tt t.e. the country will be so deeply inundated that the fish 
will swim about in all directions, 

$1.6. there will be failure of crops 


between the two events. Indeed, s0 unusual 
an occurrence as an eclipse would necessarily 
prompt a closer attention to events—such as poor 
crops, or the death of a king, or even a military 
expedition with its inevitable result of greater 
or lesser loss of life—that at other times would be 
taken for granted as perfectly normal occurrences, 
or, if not normal, at least not of an extraordinary 
character. 

The principles underlying the omens derived 
from other conditions observed in connexion with 
the moon are of the same general character — 
natural association of ideas and conclusions drawn 
from past events coincident with the conditions in 
question. Thus, in an interesting series of reports 
regarding the significance of a halo around the 
moon, a favourable Οὐ unfavourable interpretation 
depends upon the character of the halo, whether 
bright or dai k—the latter being regarded in general 
as an indiealion of 1ain—or whether the halo was 
continuous or mterrupted, and what planets or 
stars were to be seen within the halo. One of 
these 1eports,* which begins with the omen to be 
derived from the conjunction of the moon and sun 
on the 16th day, passes on to halo omens, and 
furnishes the following data :- - 

"ff the moon hae a halo, and the sunt stands within the 
halo of the moon, throughout the land one will speak justice, 
the father with his son will speak justice, the hosts will be 
successful. If the moon has a halo, and Mars stands within 1t, 
there will be destruction of cattle throughout the land, the 
Wanting of dates will not. prosper, or ait portends that Amurru 
will be diminished. If the moon has a halo, and two stars stand 
within the moon’s halo, 1t portends along rule. If Marsand a 
planet stand facing each other [within it], 1t portends an attach 
on Elam If Mars passes out () of the halo, the king of Elam 
will die.’ 

It thus appears that Mars, which bears a name 
(Mushtabarru mutdna, ve Sportending death’) 
that suggests ill-luck, is an unfavourable planet, 
whereas the ‘sun’ planet, Saturn, curries with it 
associations of good fortune and prosperity. The 
presence of Mars with another planet suggests a 
conflict ; while Mars leaving the halo, again by a 
natural association of ideas transfers the iWl-omen 
to Elam, the hated rival of Babylonia, Likewise, 
from omens derived from observation of the move- 
ments of the planets, we learn that this distinetion 
between favourable and unfavourable planets is 
maintained, though there are circumstances undei 
which a favourable planet like Marduk - Jupiter 
may become a portender of evil, while Nergal- 
Mars may under certain conditions change his 
forbidding ee aa to one of good fortune, Thus, 
when Marduk - Jupiter appears at the beeinning 
of the year, it portends a good crop of corn ;+ 
whereas, if the moon casts his shadow on Marduk,s 
it means that a king will die in that yea, or that 
an eclipse of the sun or moon will take place, and 
a ‘great king’ || will die; and, again, it is interest- 
ing to observe the combination of favourable with 
unfavourable omens in the approach of a planet. 
like Jupiter towards Mars, or in their position 
towards each other. We learn 9 that when Marduk 
stands in front of Nergal there will be prosperous 
crops, but also that it portends a slaughter οἱ men, 
The approach of Nergal to Marduk means devas- 
tation, death among cattle, or that the king of 
Akkad will die in that year ; but at the same time 
it indicates plentiful crops, The evil suggested 
by Nergal is therefore compensated in a measure 
by the favourable indications associated under 


* Thompson, No. 99. See the genera! remarks on the halo of 
the moon, in the Introduction, vol. 11. pp. axiv-Aavi. 

t By sun is here meant the ‘sun star’ or the planet Saturn, 
as the text, No. 176, rev. 3-4, spccitically states. 

t Thompson, No. 184, ἃ Ib, No, 192, 

i The ‘great hing’ in these reports means apparently the 
king of Babyloma, or perhaps also Assyria; whereas ‘a king’ 
means a ruler of some smaller country. 

q Thompson, No. 195. 
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most circumstances with Marduk. Again, though 
the omens connected with Nergal-Mars are on the 
whole unfavourable, there are notable exceptions ; 
as, ¢.g., when a report* tells us that if Mars is 
visible in the month of Elu]—the 6th month—the 
crops of the Jand will be plentiful, and everything 
in the land will be prosperous ; but, on the other 
hand, if Nergal ὩΣ ΚΙ Νὴ the moon, the god Sin 
will cause evil to descend upon the land;+ and 
in this report the ‘unlucky’ character associated 
with Mars compensates the generally favourable 
nature of the portents in the case of other stars 
being seen near the moon. After this omen with 
reference to Nergal and Sin, the report con- 
tinues— 

‘If any [other] planet stands on the left horn of the moon, 
the king will be powerful; or if a star appearsin front of the 
moon on the left side, the king will also be powerful. If a star 
stands belund the moon on the left side, the king of Akkad will 
be powertul. If the star Dilyan (i.e. Virgo) stands at the left 
horn, the crops in Akkad will be plentiful; or if Dilgan stands 
above the moon, the crops will be plentiful.’ 

The report continues in this way with a further 
series of omens derived frum stars appearing on 
the left side, which, while portending evil because 
of the association between ‘left’ and ‘unlucky,’ 
yet are in so far favourable as the evil—loss of 
territory, or floods—is predicted for an enemy and 
his land, and not for the king of Assyria, to whom 
the report is furnished. 

Wind and thunderstorms as well as earth- 
quakes are included within the scope of the 
natural phenomena on which the astrologers of 
Babylonia and Assyria render reports to their 
royal masters. In regard to both wind and 
thunderstorms, the season of the year is naturally 
the prime factor in the decision whether the 
omen is to be interpreted as favourable or un- 
favowable. The storms and rains forming in a 
land Ike Mesopotamia a natural season, upon 
which the fertility of the soil is dependent, are, 
in fact, under ordinary circumstances regarded as 
signs of the favour of the gods; and we may well 
suppose that the Babylonians, like the ancient 
Hebrews, included in their ritual, at the approach 
of the 1ainy season, prayers that the gods might 
send the rains and also the sterms--sinee the 
former never came without the latter—over the 
land. In accordance with this view, a storm is 
ordinarily an omen of prosperity ; and it is only 
when the excessive severity of the raims causes a 
flood, or when the rain comes at the wrong tine — 
in the spring instead of in the autumn and winter 
—that the omen is πα ΠΥ unfavourable. A 
report from Asharidu, the servant of the king, 
reads }— 

‘Jf a rainstorm comes over the land, crops will flourish, 
prices will be steady. If a ramstorm continues i the land, 
there will be an inercase of 10;al power. If a rainstorm bursts 
forth in Shebet,§ there will be a haggite eclipse | 

A storm still later in the season, in Adar 7 (12th 
month), when the rains ordimatnly have ceased, 
portends blighted crops; and as with rainstorms, 
80, up to a certain point in regard te thunder- 
stonus, the season of the year determines whether 
the omen is to be regarded as favourable or un- 
favourable. But apparently a new factor enters 
into consideration here, for the voive of the god 
Adad lumself is heard in the thunder ; and it. is 
this voice that the astrologers are called upon 
to interpret. In consequence, as the priests were 
guided necessarily by observation of events that 
in the past had followed upon the sound of thunder 
ata particular season of the year or time of the 

* Thompson, No. 233 1 7b. No. 234 t/b No, 250. 


$e. the 11th month, towards the spring, When the severe 
storms ought to be over. 


} An echpse portending some evil for the country north-east 
of Babylonia. 


J ¢.g. Thompson, No. 252. 
EX1RA VOL.—36 


day, the reports manifest a greater degree of in- 
consistency than in the interpretation of omens 
from rainstorms, where πε Με conditions consti- 
tuted a firm basis for caleulations. ‘hus, in the 
case of several reports dealing with omens in 
regard to thunder in the month of Ab—the 5th 
month—one* informs us that the crops will be 
plentitul, while another + declares that the omen 
portends evil. A distunction is made between 
thunder accompanied by iain and thunder in a 
cloudless sky. ‘The report sauyst— 

‘If Adad sends forth his voice in the month of Ab, on ἃ dark 
day, with rain and lightning, waters will be poured forth in the 


canals, If on a cloudless day Adad roars, there will be dis- 
tress or fumune in the land.’ 


Or again §— 
* If it lightens on a cloudless day, Adad will cause a flood ᾿ 


The association between a thunderstorm and a 
rainstorm out of season suggests the portent 
that |I— 


"Tf, in Tish, Adad sends forth his voice, there will be 
hostuhty in the land. Hf τῷ 1aims im the month of Tisbu, there 
will be disaster to the sick and to cattle, and disaster to the 
enemy.’ 

An eaithquake naturally always portends some 
disaster, and the omens derived tiom this pheno- 
menon appear in general to have reference to a 
national calamity. The trembling of the earth 
suggests invasion and ruin. We are told **— 


‘Tf the earth quakes all das, it) portends destruction of the 
land ; 1f αὖ quakes continually, (Ὁ there will bean mvasion of the 
land.’ 


And again || — 


‘If in the month of Tishri the earth quakes, the country will 
rebel against the king; if the earth quakes during the night, 
the land will incur disaster or devastation ἢ 

At the same time the evil omen is at Limes com- 
pensated by the assurance that the misfortune will 
nol allect the crops, tor we are told | t— 


‘Lf the earth quakes in Twhri, the crops will be plentiful, 
though it portends hostility in the land’ 


We have seen that in the case of various pheno- 
mena of the heavens and of nature, which form the 
basis of the official reports of the astrologers, the 
omens deal chiefly with three subjects — war, 
crops, and Internal disturbances in the country— 
while the aflairs of the individual play no part 
whatsoever. But besides these phenomena there 
is an almost infimte number of occutrences in 
the life of mankind that by their mote or less 
unusual character call for an explanation ; and in 
the explanation offered the individual is involved, 
even if not caclusively so. Monstiosities among 
human beings and animals, peculiar actions of 
animals, catraoidinary occurrences in one’s lite, 
or even ordinary ones, like dreams, constitute 
some of the phenomena, to the study of which the 
priests were likewise obliged to devote themselves 
in oider to answer inquiries as to their meaning. 
In the interpretations offered we may observe 
again the application of practically the same prin- 
ciples which guided the astrologers in thea reports 
as Lo the meaning of phenomena in the heayens— 
association of ideas, and conclusions de1ived from 
obxe1vation and experience. [or purposes of ilus- 
tration, αὐ will be suflicient to give sume eaxumples 
from what we may call birth portents, of which 
the tablets furnish a very large number.}} In this 
division, even so commmon an occurrence as the 
birth of twins, merely because it deviates fiom 

* Thompson, No. 256d. | 1b. No. 267, 

ὁ 70. No. 267, lines 1-5. 8 1b No, 2b6d. 

i /b. No. 260. 4] ‘Lhe 7th month 

** ‘Thompson, No. 263d. tt /b. No. 265e. 

1 : ats Bezold’s Cataloue, etc., vol. v. Index, sub ‘ Omens.' 
p. 2181. 
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ποῖ τ} conditions, is subjected to an interpieta- 
tion, und we are told *— 


“Ἢ a woman gives birth to twins, one mde and the other 
female, αὐ τὸ an unfavourable omen. The land ism favom, but 
the house t will be reduced.’ 


Here we have an example of a purely individual 
portent; but it is noticeable that the moment any 
until signs ae observed in the case of the 
twins, they are inteipreted as having a bearing 
on pubhie affairs, though at times the family in 
which the oceurrence has taken place is also 
involved. In accordance with this principle we 
are told that— 


‘If @ woman gives birth to twins and both are brought forth 
alive, but neither of them have night hands, the produce of the 
land will be consumed by the cnens . ΠῚ a woman gives 
birth to twins and both are brought forth alive, but the mht 
foot ot one is missing, an enemy will for one year cause dis 
turbances in the country.’ 


A monstiosity as such, however, does not. por- 
tend evil, and distinctions are drawn, avin based 
lanpely on association of ideas. 

Thus, in the case of newborn babes with heads 
that suggest the features of cerfam animals, a 
hon’s or a swine’s head represents favourable 
omens, while a dow’s ΟΣ a bird’s ΟἹ a serpent’s head 
portends some disaster to the country 3— 


“If a woman ives birth toa child with a hon’s head,§ a power- 
ful king will rule an the land If a woman gives bith toa child 
with a dors head, Che ety (where the child is boin) will be in 
distress, and evil wall bean the country Wow woman gives 
birth to a ehild with a swine’s head, offspring and wealth will 
increase 1n that house. Tia woinan gives birth to a child with 
a bud's head, the Jand will be destroyed. Tf a woman wives 
buth to a child with a serpent’s head, there wall be famine in 
the land ’ 


The monstrosities taken up in this same series 
of tablets include such phenomena as a babe with 
two heads, or two mouths, or a double pair of 
eyes, or with misplaced eyes, or peculiarly shaped 
tars, or with an organ or a limb missing, and 
much more of the like. ΠῚ among human beings 
monstrosities have a bearing on the publie and 
gener weal, it is natural to find this principle 
adopted in’ the case of monstrosities occurring 
tmnong animals, The anomalies introduced are 
almost endless. Among the examples we find the 
following :|{- 


“Wf five young ones are born m the flock, one with a bull’s 
head, one with a lion's head, one with a do's head, one with δ 
Bheeps head, one with a wine's head, (here will be a peries of 
devastations mn the land 


It in the flock young ones are born with five lees, 18 15. a syn of 
distress for the country The house of the man will pensh, and 
Nis stalls will be awept away. If the young ones have ary legs, 
the population will decrease, and devastation come over the 
land... If the young one has its ears at. its neck, the ruler 
will be without Judgment.q Hoa young one has its cars below 
the neck, the strength of the Jand will be weakened. If the 
young one has no riysht ear, the rule ot the kang will come to an 
end, his palace will be uprooted, and the population of the city 
will be pwept away; the king will be devoid of judgment, the 
produce of the country will be small, the enemy will cut off 
the supply of water ΠῚ the young one has no left ear, the 
deity will hear the king’s prayer, the king will capture his 
enemy’s land, and the enemy's palace will be destroyed — The 
enemy will be deprived of judgment, the produce of the 
cnem)’s land will be taken away, and everything will be cap- 
tured. If the right ear of the young one falls off, the stall ** will 
be destroyed Hi the left ear of the young one falls off, the stall 
will be increased, the stall of the enemy will be destinyed ἢ 


In this enumeration it will be observed that a 
defect In regard to a Cvight? limb or organ portends 
evil to the owner οἱ the country, οἱ both, while 
the defect in a ‘left’ lamb er organ is an omen of 
disaster to the enemy, but not to the owner Οἱ his 
country—a, reversal, though a perfectly logical one, 


: * Bojssic:, Documents Assyriens τοία γα aux presa es, Ρ 
10f, 

t Wherein the child is born. { Boissier, p ΤΊ, 

$2e hkeahon The Pecposition ‘hke’ is sometimes added, 
though generally omitted. 

| Bossier, pp. 182, 143 f., 169, etc. 


4] Will become insane (?). ** ¢.¢. the Lerd. 


of the usual association of ideas with reference to 
‘right’ and ‘left.’ It is because ‘right.’ is gener- 
ally a good omen that the absence of a ‘right’ 
ear portends evil, whereas a defect in regard to a 
left? ear represents a bad sign for the ‘other 
arty.’ The ρας character of the omens may 
jie tuken as evidence that the tablets were drawn 
up on the basis of answers given in the past to 
inquiries made at a time when the monstiosities, 
or the unusual phenomena in question, actually 
occurred ; though it also seems hkely that these 
actual answers were supplemented by indications, 
furnished in accordance with the principle under- 
lying the science of omen interpretation, In order 
to cover future and possible contingencies. ‘The 
tablets themselves thus assume, In contradistine- 
tuon to the astrological reports above discussed, the 
character of handbuuks, and the efore resemble the 
incantation texts and rituals. Each large temple 
would be supplied with such a handbook, and it 
would be the natural endeavour of the priests of 
each generation to make additions to it, so as to 
be in a position to answer readily any question 
that might be put. As there were special omen 
collections for oven, sheep, swine, colts, birds, 
insects, and the like, one ean readily see how, in 
this way, the collections would in the course of 
time assume exceedingly large dimensions. ἢ 

It will also be clear that such collections could 
never he nhbsolutcly complete. Cases would arise 
not thought of o: not provided for, and it would 
then devolve upon the priests to work out new 
decisions that amght be depended upon as trust- 
worthy. Besides monstrosities among animus, 
the actions of certam animals— dogs, oven, ravens, 
aud certain insects, ete.-- were invested with 
sivnificance ; and the task of the priests would be 
increased by the endeavour to explain what it 
Ineant if one encountered a yellow, white, black, οἱ 
speckled dog on the street, or if a dog entered a 
palace or temple or an ordinary house; ΟἹ 1{ ἃ raven 
flew into a man’s house; and even so trivial anu 
occurrence as the dropping of a bit of meat mta 
a man’s house by a raven was reeurded as taught 
with some incaning. A tablet infor us that. | — 

‘If a yellow dog centers a palace, tos asign of an ominous 
fate for the palace If a speckled doy enters the palace, the 
palace will secure peace trom the enemy. If a dog enters the 
palace and some one halls itn, the peace of the palace will be 
disturbed lf a dog enters a paulvce aud crouches on a couch, 
no one Wil live in that palace im peace. If a dog enters a 
palace and crouches on the throne, the palace will cneounter an 
οὐ οι. fate Hoa dor enters a palace and lics on a bowl, 
the palace will s¢¢ ure peace from the cnenry.’ 

As with dogs, so the appearance of locusts in ἃ 
house was regarded as an omen of Ul-luck; but here, 
again, distinetions were drawn according to the 
solour of the locusts, whether black, yellow, white, 
brown, or speckled, In short, these handbooks οἱ 
omen interpretation endeavoured, though of course 
in vain, to cover all possible oceurrences that in 
any way might arouse the attention of those who 
were directly or indirectly involved ; and the task 
of the priests, constantly consulted as to the 
meaning of the purely trivial meidents which form 
a large propoition of the cases introduced, was no 
easy one. On the other hand, it was precisely 
their supposed power of being able to interpret 
‘signs,’ and thus to aid the inquirets in preparing 
for the event prognosticated, and perhaps to fore- 
stall it, that enabled the priests to retain a firm 
hold on the people. It was of the utmost im- 
portance, therefore, for the priests to cultivate the 
science of omen interpretation, as representing, 
with the endeavour to free the subjects of the 
gods from ills and troubles, the practical side of 

* The most complete collection as yet published, from which 
the above caamples are taken, is that of Boissier, Decuments 


Assyruns relati{s aux présages, Paris, 1804. 
ἡ Boissier, p. 104. 
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the prevailing religion; just as the doctrines re- 
presented the theuretical phase, and the cult the 
natural outcome of the desire to do homage to the 
vods, in order to retain the goodwill of the powers 
in whose hands the welfare of the country, the 
success of the rulers, and the fate of the indi- 
vidual lay. The large space occupied by the omen 
texts in the religious literature that was produced 
in Babylonia and Assyria, is a valuable testimony 
to the strength and persistence of the belief that 
the intention of the gods was revealed in the 
movements of the sun, moon, and planets, and the 
phenomena of heaven in general, or in the un- 
usual happenings in nature, and in abnormal events 
among men aud animals, as well asin all manner 
of incidents arousing special attention or calling 
for comment of whatever kind. 

Before leaving this lai ge subject, the importance 
of which for an understanding of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyiia justifies the rather elaborate 
treatment accorded to it here, it is necessary to 
consider briefly one more of its phases, which, 
because of its direct bearing on the fate of the 
individual, is of considerable importance. The 
mystery of sleep, with its most characteristic mani- 
festation, the dream, profoundly impressed people 
in ἃ primitive stage of culture, sail continued to 
do so long after they had cast aside many of the 
beliefs belonging to the first attempts at the 
development of civilization. One could control, 
at least in large measure, one’s thoughts and 
fancies while awake, but what one saw and 
heard while asleep appeared to be manitestations 
directly brought to one’s attention through out- 
side forces. ‘The gods, who showed their power in 
storms and earthquakes, who made themselves 
heard in thunder, and who spoke indirectly to 
men by signs written in the heavens, gave a direct 
message in the dieams that they sent to those 
lying in the embrace of sleep. Every dream 1e- 
presented such a direct. message; and, whether 
we turn to carly Babylonian rulers like Gudea 
(6. 8000 8.C.), who receives instructions through a 
dieam to build the temple I-ninnu to his favourite 
god Ninib,* or to a late Assyrian king like Assur- 
banipal, who is encouraged to go forth to battle 
by a vision at night of Ishtar clothed in battle 
array,| we find throughout the duration of the 
Babylonian-Assyiian religion the same profound 
significance attached to dreams. 

Tlence, in addition to the moon, sun, planet, and 
star portents, and handbooks for guidance in inter- 
preting ‘birth’ and ‘animal’ portents, manuals 
wele prepared that might. serve the priests im inter- 
preting for anxious inquirers the meaning of the 
Visions that they saw during the hours of sleep. 
While here, again, the endeavour might be nile 
to provide for all contingencies, the task wonld 
be even more hopeless than in the case of hand- 
books for ‘birth’ portents, and the priests would 
have to be content to collect as many instances as 
possible of dreams and the interpretations vouch- 
safed in the past, and to regard these a. typical 
instances which might serve as guides for the new 
dreanis that would constantly be brought to their 
notice. A careful study of these collections will 
enable us to understand the principles which in 
general controlled the interpretations ; and, even 
though in many instances we shall tail to under- 
stand the basis for the interpretations, we gain 
the conviction that the dream interpreter pro- 
ceeded in some methodical way, and did not follow 
caprice, or allow himself to be Jed by happy 
guesses. ‘Thus, in the case of animals appearing 
to one in dreams, we note that certain animals 


* Sce Thureau-Dangin’s essay, ‘Lo Songe de Goudéa’ (Comptes 
rendus de l' Académie d' Inscriptions, 1900, p. 112-122. 
t See Schrader’s Keslinschriftliche Biblwthek, vol. u. p. 261. 
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portend misfortune, while others represent a 
fuvourable omen. A dog poitends suvrrow, ἃ lion 
success, a goat indicates the death of a son, a stag 
the death of a daughter, a jackal Divine favour, a 
lish power, and so on. One can also see the natural 
association of ideas which suevested that a moun- 


tain op pearing in a dream was an indication of 
unrivalled strength, and that salt: meant protee- 


tion ; while, on the other hand, the connexion be- 
tween a date and distress is less conspicuous 3 but 
what appears arbitrary to us may properly be 
attributed to our ignorance of the ideas that the 
Babylonians and Assyrians associted with the 
objects in question, and fuithenmore one must 
bear in mind that association of ideas formed only 
one factor in the science of dream interpretation, 
Past experience of the supposed connexion bet ween 
some occurrence and a dream formed a second 
factor; and besides these two there must have 
been a variety of considerations that served as 
guides in the development of this serence. Over 
and above this, no doubt, a certain scope was 
allowed to the judgment of the mdividual priest, 
who was obliged, however, to earercise due pre- 
caution to make sure that his judgment was 
based upon solid ground, derived from lus experi- 
ence, and trom his study of the manuals that were 
produced in connexion with the temple organiza- 
tion. Toa far greater degiee than in the case of 
other branches of the omen literature which we 
have considered, the dieams of an individual had 
a beatine on lis own tate. Tt was a message 
meant primarily for lim; and only when he to 
whom the gods communicated ther purpose was 
alo the occupant of the throne or belonged to the 
royal household, did the dream assume a wide 
signiftcance, iuvolving the general welfare. The 
dream portents thus bring us still closer to the 
circle of the direct and personal influence exerted 
by the prevailing ieligion upon worshippers in 
their private capacity. 


5. Prayers and hymns.—Recourse to incanta- 
tions and omens, we have seen, was petfectly com- 
patible with the development of advanced concep- 
tions regarding the chief gods recognized in the 
systematized pantheon; and the prominent. part 
played by incantation rituals and by omen collec- 
tions in religious practice down to the latest days 
in no way hindered the growth of other branches 
of religious literature in Babylonia, and the ea- 
tension of these branches to Assyria. The belief 
that the ills and misfortunes of life were due to 
the mischievous influence of demons and spits, 
either acting ee ee or at the instigation 
of those who had the power to control their actions, 
was too deeply ingrained in the flesh and blood of 
the 1 a to be seriously affected by the view that 
the gods, 50 much more powerful than demons or 
witches, were on the whole favourably inclined 
towards mankind, and inflicted punishment upon 
them only for sutiicient cause, chief among which, 
to be sure, was the neglect of proper homnge and 
devotion to them. The theological system devised 
by the schools was forced to take cognizance of 
the popular beliefs, and indeed strengthened them 
by thus emphasizing the contrast that existed 
between gods and demons. 

As ἃ consequence, higher speculations regard- 
ing the manner of the Divine government. of the 
Universe could be introduced into the incantations 
themselves, without seriously aflecting the much 
more primitive conceptions on wluch the incanta- 
tions rested. The ‘Mahlu’ series furnishes ex- 
amples of compositions worthy of the term ‘hymns,’ 
which were intioduced as preludes to the recital of 
a Jumble of formulas, the power of which rested in 
the combination of woids employed; and through- 
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out the other series known to us similar composi- 
tions addressed to various deities are scattered. 
Nor did the belief, also deeply ingrained, that the 
study of heavenly phenomena offered an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the intention of the gods, 
check the religious development which ascribed 
etincal motives and soneilersiiane of dight and 
wiong to the gods in their dealings with their 
subjects. [Ὁ might be that, through the move- 
ments of the stars, or the lirth of monstrosities 
among mankind or animals, or through a dream, 
the Divine anger against the country, the rulet, or 
the individual, was revealed, yet it was generally 
ee by prayer and by saciilice to alter the 
Yivine will, and to avert the threatened cata- 
strophe by securing the goodwill of the angry 
god, or even by fortifying oneself through the 
protection of one’s special Divine protector against 
some hostile power, Just as one could invoke a god 
against the mischievous devices of a demon or a 
witch. Nay, even when the blow fell upon one, 
the hope of averting its full force still remaimed. 
ed Rea by the fear of demons lurking every- 
where, by the dread of witehes and sorcerers who 
prepared their attacks in secret, and hampered by 
the multatudinous occurrences that were so fall of 
significance, the outlook for the individual would 
indeed have been hopeless but for the outlet 
worded, through prayers and hymns, for a direct 
appeal to the Divine poweis, itrespective of what 
the stars declared or what the demons purposed. 
The prayers and hymns thus reveal the Inighter 
side of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, as 
well as its more spiritual phase and its higher 
aspirations, ‘They tell us of the hopes that. filled 
the breasts of the worshippers, enabling them to 
overcome the gloom that must have resulted from 
reflediing on the dangers that beset them at every 
tun, and the evils that were constantly staring 
them in the face. Even thouch a great majority 
of this class of compositions that have been pre- 
served for us ae Joyal prayers and hy tns, placed 
in the mouth of royal personages or having refer- 
ence to public events, (he spirit embodied in them 
reflects the popular conceptions formed of the gods, 
and in a lave measure at least they embody aspira- 
lions and hopes shared by the people at large. 

For the study of the prayers and hymns we have, 
hesides the tablets in the Idnary of Assurbanipal, 
the votive and histotiea! inscriptions of the rulers 
of Babyloma and Assyria, in which prayers are 
frequently introduced,” Such prayers, embody ing 
requests for a long hfe, a prosperous rule, victory 
over encniucs, and abundant, offspring, are more 
frequently encountered mm the mscriptions of the 
rulers of the south thanin those of the north. The 
Assyrian rulers contented themselves with an in- 
vocation addressed to some god, or to the chief 
gods of the pantheon, at. the begiming of their 
mnseriptions, and with curses and threats hurled 
at those who should destroy or delace their monn- 
nents; but the hustoneal imscriptions of Assyria 
furnish us also with sume specimens of genuine 
prayers. 

Taking up, first, the prayers introduced in the 
inse1:iptions of Babyloniun inlers, one of the best 
examples, though not in the form ot a direet 
addiess, is to be found in the inseription of Lugal- 
zageisi (¢, $500 BC.) The hing, after ascubing his 
success to the help of the gods, and more espectully 
te Ae of Nippur, closes with a fervent appeal to 

2 — 


*En-lil, king of the lords, my beloved father; may he grant 
me long hfe, and the land peace and tranquithty ! Mav he 
cause the army to flourish, and gruard the sanctuaries! May he 
rerard the land with favour, and grant mercy to its inhabitants: 
and may 1 continue to rule as a powerful leader Γ᾿ ᾿ 


ἔρον aa Old Babylonian Inscriptions, i. 2, No. 67, col. 
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Another southein ruler, Gudea (ς. 3000 8.c.), 
wishing to assure himself of the support of Bau in 
his undertakings, addresses her as tollows :— 


Ὁ my queen, lofty daughter of Anu,* 

Who furnishes proper counsel, and holds the first rank 
among the gods. 

Thou who grantest life to the land. 


Thou art the queen, the mother, whe has founded 
Shirpurla, 

The nation upon which thou lookest in meres prospers, 

Long life ia vouchsafed to the hero on whom thon dost 
look with favour. 

I have no mother--thou art my mother. 

T have no father—thou art my father’ 


The finest. specimens of royal prayers, however, 
are to be found in the inscriptions of rulers of the 
New Babylonian period—Nabopolassar, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and Nabonidus.t Singling out those of 
Nebuchadrezgar as those possessing greater interest 
than the others, the prayer addressed to Marduk 
by the king upon his ascending the throne } may 
serve as a third example of this branch of 1¢ligious 
literature— 


“0 eternal ruler, lord of everything, grant that the name of 
the king whom thou lovest, whose name thou hast. proclauned, 
may floursh, as seems pleasing to thee | Lead him in the right 
path. 1 am the prince who obeys thee, the creature of thy 
Fate Thou hast created me, and hast entrusted to me 
sovereignty over mankind, Accordmg to thy mercy, Ὁ lord, 
which thou bestowest upon all, mav thy supreme rule be 
merefal! The fear of thy divimty implantin my heart!) Grant 
me What seems good to thec, for thou art the one who hast 
given me my lite.’ 


The prayer emphasizes in impressive diction 
the dignity which the ruler attaches to his royal 
post, and lays stress upon the responsibilities it 
involves rather than upon its pomp and glory. 
Henee the tone of humility wluch pervades the 
composition, and which is surpiising in a ruler 
whom we have been accustomed to regard as re- 
presenting the acme of mortal pride and arro- 
vance. Still more impressive is the expressed 
hope and purpose to rule according to the dictates 
of justice and equity, embodied in ἃ dedication 
prayer on the completion of the temple at Sippar 
in honow of Shamash, the Divme judge and oracle- 
god par caccllence §— 


‘Shamash, great lord, on entering joyfully thy glonous temple 
E-barra, lovk with fuvour on un precious handiwork. May 
thy lips proclaim meicy for me! Through thy ughteous order 
may I have abundant offspring! Long hfe and a firm throne 
rant me! May my rulef) be extended to eternity, with a 
nghteous sceptre and beneficent authority. With a legitimate 
siaff οἵ authority binging salvation to men adorn my kingdom 
for ever W3th strong Weapons protect my troops at the call 
of battle! Ο Shamash, though fudicial decision and through 
dreams answer me aright. By thy lofty, unchangeable decrec 
may my sharp weapons proceed to overthrow the weapons of 
the enemnes !” 


The repetition of such expressions as ‘ justice,’ 
‘right,’ legitimate,’ Is an interesting illustration 
of the emphasis which this king, contrary again 
to the current view, Jaid upon exalted principles in 
carrying out his policy, and of the high sense of 
duty by which he was swayed. 

The oveurrence in historical inscriptions of hymns 
giving expression to such worthy sentiments, fur- 
nishes the proof that, the compositions found in 
the hbrary of Assurhanipal are not to be regarded 
as literary exercises indicative of the intellectual 
ambitions cherished by the priests attached to the 
various temples, but as part of the mtual em- 
ployed in obtaining oracles, in offering sacrifices, 


* Cylinder B (ed. Price), col. ii 27-in. 4. 

¢ Kor a translation of practically all the prayers in the Bahy- 
Jonian and Assyrian inscriptions, see Jaxtrow's tieliywon Baby: 
loniens und Assyriens, pp. 394 418. 

1 Rawlinson, i. 68, col. i. 55 ii. 1 

§ Ball, Proceedings of Sucvety of Bibl. Archeology, xi. p 127, 
col. ii, $2-iii. 30. 
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and in praying for relief from sufferings and from 
the attacks of demons, witches, and sorcerers, or 
for averting ἐδ μάν disaster. 

Although a large number of the hymns and 
prayers in this library — most of them, unfortu- 
nately, mere fragments—still await publication, * 
yet enough are at our disposal to enable us to judge 
of the general character of this division of the re- 
ligious literature of Babylonia and Assyria. All 
the great gods, Marduk, Ishtar, Sarpanit, Tashmit, 
Shamash, Sin, Adad, Ninib, Nergal, as well as Ea, 
Bel of Nippur, and Ashur, are represented in the 
library by hymms of a more or less extensive char- 
acter. On the whole, the traits assigned to the 
gods in those hymns are the same as we en- 
counter in the votive and historical inscriptions, 
though frequently the devotion of the composers 
leads them to address some favourite god in terms 
which might lend one to believe that this god em- 
bodied all the traits possessed by his fellow-deities, 
—a phenomenon that finds an interesting parallel 
in the hymns of the Rigveda, where so often the 
god addressed has heaped upon him the attributes 
of all the gods. 

Taking up hymns to the heads of the southern 
and the northern pantheon respectively, Marduk 
and Ashur, it will be interesting to compare, by an 
example, the spirit) in which each is appealed to. 
One of the Marduk hymns reads as follows τ t — 


“Ὁ strong, exalted strength of the city off .. 
Supreme ruler, offspring of Ka, 
Marduk, mighty one, chef of E-turra, 8 
Lord of E-sagila, the strength of Babylon, lover of K-ida ; 
Preserver of life, prince of E-makhtila, restorer of life, 
Protec tor of the land, taking care of distant peoples 
Mighty sovereign over all sanctuaries, 
Thy name ig ever good in the mouth of men, 
O Marduk, great lord... 
By thy exalted command let me lve in tranquillity, 
Let me behold thy divinity! 
What I purpose may I secuie | 
Place justice in my mouth, 
hinplant mercy in my heart. 
May my godt stand at my right side, 
May my goddess stand on my teft side, 
May the god granting salvation stand firm at my side, 
To be propitious, to hearken, and to be favourable ! 
Let the word that | speak be favourable as Ε speak it. 
O Marduk, mighty ruler, command lite, cotmnand my 

hfe ! 

Before thee have 1 most humbly bowed inyself. 
May Vel be thy heht, Ma refoice thee ' 
May the gods of the universe pay honnge to thee! 
May the great pods do what. is pleasing to thee |’ 


Whule this hymn evidently forms part of an in- 
eantation text, or was orginally composed as an 
incantation, yet it serves as a good example of the 
general character of the Babylonian bymns, and 
Ulustrates the current conceptions of Marduk as 
strony and mighty on the one hand, but also, on 
the other, ag one who is inclined to listen to the 
appeals of sufferers, and fiom whom they may 
expect. to receive new life. 

mns to Ashur are not numerous, and the best 
specimen that has been found{ is of interest 
chielly as showing how completely the diterate of 
Assyria are under the influence of the intellectual 
life unfolded in Babyloma. The hymn in question 
is made up of phrases that can be matched in 
Babylonian hymns addressed to various gods, and 
only incidentally are the traits that distinguish 


*See tho Index, seh ‘Hymns’ and ‘Prayers,’ of Bezold’s 
Catalogue of the Tablets in the hounyunfik Collection, vol. v. 

t King, Babylonian Mague and Soreery, No. 9. 

t The name of the city is, according to King, Ashur, and the 
traces point to this reading. But if this be correct, then we 
must perforce assume that Assurbanipal’s scribe intentionally 
substituted the capital of the northern kingdom for Babylon or 
some other southern town. 

§ Temple at Eridu. 

i The special protecting god and goddess of the individual 
are meant. 

T Oral, Assyrian ani Babylonian Religious Texts, 1. pl. 
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the war-god of Assyria introduced. It begins as 
follows :— 


‘Mighty chief of the pods, onmiscient : 
Mfonoured, exalted lord of vods, tiver of destinies. 
Ashur, mights lord, ommecient ; 
Honoured, exalted Jord of gods, tixer of destinies, 
. . . Ashur, powerful chief of the gods, lord of countries, 
{Let me proclaim) his greatness, celebrate his ylory. 
Ashur, let me glorify his bemy, exalt his naine: 
pane int i-kKhareag-gal-kur-kur-ra,* let me celebrate Lis 
glory. 
{THis strength] let. me recall, his courage ¢ ommmemorate; 
Dwelling m E-sherra, Ashur fiaer of deatunes 
Forever let me exalt his power, 
Mightily wise leader of ‘lie gods, illustrious 
Creator of Shamash, maker of mountains , 
Creator of the yrods, progemitor of Ishtar 


. - « illustrious whose name 1s revered, 

. « . Ashur whose command 1s extended, 

[Firm Ὁ] hke mountains whose base 19 not seen, 

[Brilliant ?] as the writing of the heavens,t of unlimited 
extent. 

Let his name be celebrated, his command that stands firm.’ 


The frequent repetitions indicate that each two 
lines were to be sung or recited by a leader and a 
chorus respectively—an arrangement that we come 
across frequently in these compositions. 

Decidedly superior in form, more particularly in 
tone, are the hymns to Shamash ; and (lus may be 
accounte! for through the influence of the concep- 
tions of law and justice associated from early days 
with the sun-god. It is an image of Shamash 
that Tamnnouabi attaches as the headpiece to his 
famous Code,t as the symbol of the principles of 
justice on which he claims to base his ordimanees. 
In almost all the Shamash hymns that we possess, 
whether forming part of incantations or repre- 
senting independent compositions, this phase of his 
character as the protector of the oppressed, the 
liberator of those who dwell in gloom and dark- 
ness, and the destroyer of the wicked, is strongly 
emphasized. ‘Taking, for caample, a hymn in- 
tended for the morning service, Shamash is ad- 
dressed as follows : §— 


Ὁ lord, Wumimator of darkness, who reveals the face [of 
heaven’). . 

Merciful god, who lifts up the lowly, protects the weak 

To thy Inght all the great gods look up. 

All the Annunaki look up to thee, 

All mankind thou puidest lke a single being. 

capectanthy with rarwsed head they look up to the sunlight 

When thou dost appear, they rejoice and exult 

Thou art, the light for the most. distant ends of the heavens, 
The standard tor the wide earth, 

The multatudes look up to thee with joy.’ 


The ethical traits of the vod are even more 
effectively brought out in a section of one of the 
finest ot the Shamash hymns, which is too long to 
be quoted in full ||-- 


* Who plans ovil—his horn then thou dost destroy, 
Who tn fixing boundaries annuls twhts 
The unjust pudge thou restraineth with force, 
Who accepts a bribe, who docs ποῦ judge justly—on him 
thou impoprest sin. 
But he who does not accept a bribe, who has a cute for 
the oppressed, 
To hin Shamash is graciona, his life he prolongs. 
The Judge who renders ἃ just decision 
Shall end in a palace, the place of princes shall be his 
dwelling. 
The seed of those who act unjustly shall not flourish. 
What ther mouth declares in thy presence wilt thou de- 
stroy ; what they purpose thou wilt uintt 
Thou knowest ther transyressions; the declaration of the 
wicked thou dost cast aside 
Every one wherever he may be 18 in thy care 
Thou directest their Judgments, the miprisoned dost thou 
liberate. 


* ‘Great mountain of countries’- -name of temple to Ashur. 

t A frequent expression desiznatiny the star 

{Sco the illustration in Sched, 7. εὐόν Adiatetes-Sémitiques, 
11., frontaspiece. 

§ Rawlinson, iv.2 19, No 2 

{See C. D. Gray, Shamash Religious Texts (Chicago, 1901), 
pp. 17-19. 
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Thon hearest, O Shamash, petition, prayer, and appeal, 

Humility, prostration, petitioning, and reverence 

With loud voice the untortunate one erties to thee. 

The weak, the exhansted, the oppressed, the lowly, 

Mother, wife, maid, appeal to thee 

The one removed from his fannly, the one dwelling afar 
from his city. 

The peasant when he gathers in his harvest appeals to 
thee’ 


In this way the hymn proceeds to enumerate 
the various classes of society—the merchant, the 
hunter, the shepherd, the learned ; and the various 
conditions under which the appeal for help or re- 
cognition of assistance is addressed to the great 
sun-pod, 


0. Penitential Psalmsg.—There is only one other 
subdivision of the religious hterature of Babylonia 
and Assyria in which a still higher ethical and 
spiritual level is reached, in a series of composi- 
tions, also known to us chiefly fiom the library 
of Assurbampal, in which the central idea 1s the 
consciousness of guilt, and im which, In connexion 
with a confession of sins, the fervent appeal is 
made to some god or goddess, or to the gods in 
general, for forgiveness. To these compositions, 
of which a considerable number have been pub- 
lished, and which appear to have been collected 
into a senes, bhe the Incantation texts and the 
somewhat sunilar collection of the Prayers, the 
name ‘Pemtential Psalms’* bas been given by 
scholars because of the striking resemblanee in 
the general tone, and to @ certain extent even 
in phraseology, to certain of the Biblical Psalms 
in which confession of sims and shortcomings 
constitutes the keynote. In a general way, of 
course, these ‘Penitential Psalms’ belong to the 
division of ‘ Wymns and Prayers’ + which so often 
touch upon the question of guilt and sin; and it 
is often difficult. to determme whether a composi- 
tion, in which glorilication of a deity’s power, the 
appeal to jus or her assistance, and the conscious- 
ness of sin are about equally distributed, is to 
be placed in the special category of ‘Tenitential 
Psalms. Bearing in mind that sharp divisions do 
not exist here any more than between prayers and 
incantations, appeals or formulas, let us pass on to 
some spechnens Which will illustrate the general 
character of these compositions. ‘The adaptation 
of these ‘Psalms’ for the ritual is indieated by the 
alternating otterances of the penitent and the 
priest acting as mediator between the worshipper 
and jis deity. 

Asan example of the penitent’s appeal- in this 
ease to the goddess Ishtar-—the following may 
Belve :t— 

‘I, thy servant, full of sychs, call upon thee. 

The fervent prayer ot him who has sinned dost thou 
accept 

If thou lookest upon a ian, that man hves, 

O powertul mistress of all mankind, 


Mereiful one to whom it 18 good to turn, who accepts 
sighs ” 


The priest. thereupon strengthens the appeal of 
the penient-— 
‘Since his god and his goddess § are angry wilh hin, he 


calls upon thee. 
[Turn thy face towards) him, take hold of Ins hand.’ 


"See Reisner, Sumerisch-Babylonische 1 ymnen (Berlin, 1896 ᾿ 
Introducvion. In 1885 Zimmern published mye Penitential 
Vealms with full commentary, under the title Babylonische 
Busspsalmen Further specimens are to be found in Crug, 
Assyrianand Babyloman Religious Texts (Leni, 1895-1897), 
and a particularly fine one is given in King's Seven Creation 
Tablets, vol 1 pp 22-237, See also Zimmern, Ketlenschroften 
tnd Bibel, yyy 85-38, for a German version 

{See the Introduction to King, Babyloman Magie and 
Sereera, pss f 

Φ Rawhnson, iv. 2 20%, No. δ᾽ Znumern, Busspsalmen, No 1, 

§ The special protecting god and goddess of the mdividual 
aro mcanut See above, p. b64b, 
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The penitent— 
* Besides thee, there is no guiding deity. 
Look μὲ merey aon me, acc ἽΝ my supplcation, 
Proclaim pacification, and let thy liver be appeased. 
How long, 0 my mustress, till thy countenance be turned 


towards me 7? 
Like doves I lament, I am satiated with sighs.’ 


The priest again appeals on behalf of the sinner— 


‘With distress and pain, his spirit is full of sighs ; 
Tears he weepa, [he pours forth] laments.’ 


Perhaps the finest specimen of these Penitential 
Psalms is one that has quite recently been published 
by Mr. L. W. King, and is likewise addressed to 
Ishtar.* Consisting of 106 lines with eight addi- 
tional lines, containing ceremonial instructions, it 
is too Jong to quote in its entirety. It is pieced 
together, indeed, from three distinct bhymns,t and 
the first two of these hymns may again be sub- 
divided into two sections, namely the invocation, 
with the epithets of the goddess, followed by the 
appeal for wppeasement of the goddess’s anver. In 
the first. hymn Ishtar is glorified under the names 
of Irnina { and of Gushea, representing goddesses, 
whose attributes and réle the ‘ great goddess’ has 
absorbed. [begins as follows :— 


‘T pray to thee, lady of ladies, goddess of goddcssyee, 
Ishtar, Queen of all peoples, guide of mankind 
Irnim,t exalted art thou, lady of the Igigt ; 
Mights and sovereign art ‘sou, supreme is thy naine, 
The hght of heaven and earth, valiant daughter of Sin art 
thou ; 
Bearer of weapons, arraved for hattle, 
Controlling all laws, clothed with the crown of sovereignty. 
O lady, exalted is thy rank, supreme over all the ods! 
Thou causest lamentation, thou createst hostility among 
friendly brothers, 
Thou givest. strength. 
Strong art thou, lady of victory, who dost overthrow those 
who oppose me.’ 


Addressing her as Gushea,§ the petitioner ex- 
claims— 


‘Sacred chambers, shrines, temples, and sanctuaries look 
to thee 
Where 18. thy name not (pronounced)? 
decree not (obeved)? 
Where are thine images not made? 
tuaries not founded? 
Where art thou not great?) Where art thon not supreme?’ 


Tn the second hymm the appeal beeins— 


“Ὁ goddess of men, O goddess of women, whose way 
none can fathom ! 
Where thou lookest in mercy, the dend revives, the sick 
is healed , 
The affheted one 18 redeemed who looks on thy coun- 
tenance. 
1, in humilation and sorrow, thy servant racked with 
pain, call on thee. 
Look upon mo, my lady, hear my supplication ; 
Look 1n mercy on me, hear my praver ; 
Announce inv release, and let thy liver be appeased,— 
The release of my suffermp body, which is full of distresa 
and pain; 
The release of my sich heart, full of tears and sorrow ; 
The iclease of my suffering entrails, full of distress and 
win, 
THe release of my troubled houye, shaken with grief ; 
The release of my liver,f which 1s satiated with tears and 
sorrow ᾿ 


in the third hymn the pemtent inquires -- 


‘What have 1 done, O my god and my goddess? 

As though 1 did not reverence my god and my poddera, 
am I treated. 

Sickness, disease,** ruin, and destruction have overwhelmed 
me; 

Misfortune, turning away of countenance, and fulness of 
anwer are my Job, 


Where 14 thy 


Where are thy sane 


* King, Creation T'ablets, 1, 222-287 (transliteration and trans- 
lation, ii, pl. 75-84 (text) 

t (a) lines 1-34, (0) 86 -60, (6) 61-106. 

2 In the incantation teats, ¢.g., ‘Labartu’ series (Myhrman, 
Zettschr, f, Assyr. Xv). p. 164), Ishtar is addressed as Irnina, 

ὃ The name also! occurs in incantation mtuals, e.g. Zimimern, 
Reutrage zur Kenntnia der Bub. Religruon, p 180 (1. 73). 

|The word used here and im the following, akhwla(a), 
siznifying literally ‘how long yet,’ has become a conventional 
ea pression for the hoped-for relcase from suffering. 

1 τ δ spirit. 

** Lit. ‘head disease ’—here a general term for lingering illness. 
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Anger, indignation, the fury of goda and men. 

1 behold, Ὁ my lady, days of afffiction, months of distress, 
and years of misfortune 5 

L behold, O my mistress, slaughter, turmoil, and rebellion ; 

Death and nusery have made an end of me,’ 


Ishtar is his only hope, and to her accordingly he 
prays— 


* Dissolve my sin, my iniquity, my transgression and sin. 
Forgive my transgression, accept my supplieation. 


Guide my steps that 1 may walk gloriously among inen. 

Command, and at thy command may the angry god be 
appeased | 

And may the angry goddess turn towards me ! 

May the dark smoking brazier flame up again | 

My extinguished torch he relit !’ 

There are suflicient signs in this beautiful com- 
position to indicate a royal peisonage as the one 
who thus pours out his soul before the Divine 
throne; and the same is the case in most of the 
other ‘ Penitential Psalms’ that huve been pre- 
served. While this is due in large measure to the 
circumstance that the rulers could more readily 
have their supplications committed to writing, 
their position, as those upon whose relationship to 
the gods the general weltare of the country de- 
pended, is also to be taken into consideration to 
explain why the priests were zealons in giving 
a permanent form to the proper phrases and ex- 
pressions (o be used in (ines of general distress 
ascribed to the displeasure of some god or goddess 
with him in whose hands the aflairs of State lay. 
Despite the advanced religious sentiments ex- 
pressed in those prayers tor torziveness, they still 
rest upon the primitive belief that the ruler must. 
have in some way provoked the anger of some deity 
—through insufficient reverence, or by an unin- 
tentional disobedience to his dictates, Hence the 
appeal was accompanied with rites of an expiatory 
character; and it seems a sharp descent trom a 
lofty eminence when we find attached to this 
fervent supplication to Ishtar, directions for sym- 
bolical purification by sprinkling water on a green 
bough, for a fire-oflerimg and a libation, and for 
x recital of the prayer three Limes ‘without look- 
ing behind,’ *— precisely as we find such directions 
in incantation texts iy eae The link between 
the incantations and the hymns, despite the difler- 
ences in religious conceptions, is lustrated by the 
retention of the term siipéu, i.e. ‘ineantation,’ even 
to designate the finest and purest appeals for Divine 
grace and mercy. The ‘ Penitential Psalins ’—the 
flowering of the religious spirit of Babylonia and 
Assyria —form no exception; and the hymn to 
Ishtar, of which extracts have been furnished, 1s 
designated both at the begmning and in the 
solophon as ‘ shiptu.? 

The continuity of the development of religious 
thought in the Euphrates Valley is thus preserved, 
und finds an expression even in its literature. 
The ‘new’ sprout is grafted on to the ‘old’ branch, 
and is nurtured by the same roots ; but Lhe example 
vf the rulers in publicly acknowledging their de- 
pendence upon the Boils was made all the more 
Hupressive by the bond thus miuntained between 
the higher flights of religious πριν and the primi- 
tive rites, which, in the minds of the masses, must 
have continued to represent the essence ot the 
religion itself, 


7. The Babylonian Cosmology.—It is natural to 
find in a countiy which developed such a remarh- 
able culture as that of Babylonia and Assyria, that 
the popular and more or less crude speculations 
regarding the beginnings of things should in the 


“The sane direction ig given, ¢.97., in the ‘Labartu’ serics 
(Myhrman, Zeléschr. f. Axayr. xvi. 160), and forms o parallel to 
δα] directions among the Greeks in the case of offerings to 
Uecate, with whom Labartu has much in common, as Myhrman, 
Ge. p 1518, points out. 
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course of time have yielded to more consistent and 
systematic cosmological theories. Corresponding 
to the efforts of the priests attached to the tem- 
ples in the great religious centres of Babylonia 
to systematize the pantheon, which, through the 
olitical supremacy acquired by the city of Baby- 
on, led to making Marduk, the god οἱ Babylon, 
the central figure of the Babylonian theology, we 
have a literary and intellectual process which had 
its outcome in the production of a poum or epic * 
of Creation, in which the clnef 1éle is assigned to 
this same god, Mardnk. As constituting one of 
the main sources for our knowledge of Babylonian 
and Assyrian cosmology, it will be desirable to 
present an outline of this production, so tar as the 
vortions of it found in Assurbanipal’s library and 
in New Babylonian copies trom Babylonian temple 
archives enable us todo so. Althouvh, since the 
discovery of the first fragments ot the composition 
by George Snuth in 1875, large portions of 1b 
have come to hyht, due chielly to the activity 
and scholarship ot Budge and King of the British 
Museum, even in the latest and most complete 
publication | there are many gaps which often 
seriously interfere with a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion. We ean also see in the composition itself 
evidences of considerable editing before it re- 
ceived ifs definite shape. Thus, while the poem 
embodies distinct tinces of purely popular specn- 
lations and fancies which form, Glee the basis 
upon which the main conceptions rest, an inter- 
pretation has been put upon these speculations and 
fancies that places them upon a much higher level 
of thought. What is, perhaps, even more signifi- 
cant, is (he evidence which the composition affords 
ot having been originally an ‘ epic’ celebrating the 
deeds of Kn-lil or Bel—the god of Nippur—in his 
capacity as the creator, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, as the establisher of order and law in the 
Universe. Weare thus led to Nippur as the source 
of the main features found in the coniposition, and 
It is furthermore safe to conclude that In connexion 
with the literary activity centring w1onnd the great 
temple K-kur, the seat of the worship of Bel, a 
Creation poem or epic arose which was remodelled 
by the priests of Marduk’s temple I-sagila at 
Babylon. The réle of Bel is transferred to Marduk, 
and additions were made to the old tale, partly 
intended τὺ justify and illustrate this transfer, 
and in pail prompted by the desire to glorify the 
chief god of Babylon, and to interpret old tradi- 
lions In & manner in accordance with the theological 
system perfected in Babylon, and which became 
the dominant school of thought in the Kuphrates 
Valley as well as im Assyna, albert with certain 
modifications mtroduced by the Assyrian priests. 
The assigning of the chief rélein the establishment 
of the Universe to En-lil or Bel, of course, reflects 
the attachment of the priests, and in a measure 
ilso of the populace of Nippur, to thei own 
favourite deity ; but from indications m the Crea- 
tion poem itself, as well as from other sourees, we 
know that traditions were ulso cunent in Baby- 
lonia which assigned the same 1édle to Ma. Such a 
tradition would naturally arise in the ancient city 


* Our justification for speaking of this Babyloman Creation 
story as a ‘pocm’ rests upon the character of the composition 
itsclf, which is distinctly poetical in ity form See King,’ Creatvon 
Tablets, i pp. exxn exaxilt, and more fully Delitzsch, Vas Raby- 
tonusche Weiltachupfunysepos (Leipzig, 1806), pp. 60-68, and the 
references to the opinions of Budge, Zmimern, and Gunkel; it 
partakes of the character of an epic by virtue of the prominence 
assigned in it to a single personae, Marduk, whose glorification 
constitutes the main purpose of the composition im 14 preseut 
form. 

t Cuneiform Teats from Babylonian Tablets, ete., im the 
British Museum, pt. wii (1901), with a volume of supplemen- 
tary texts and transhterations and translations of all the frag- 
ments known, by L. W. King, (he Seven Tablets of Creation ; or 
the Babylonuin and Assyrian Legends concerning the Creation 
of the World and of Mankind (2 vols., London, 1902}. 
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of Eridu, the main and oldest seat of Ea worship ; 
and there are reasons for believing that in other 
religious centres Ishtar and, perhaps also, Anu 
were accorded the distinction of having brought 
the Universe into existence. At all events, it is 
cettiin that the Creation story which we are about 
to analyze se reseuts one only of several versions 
produced in the Euphrates Valley ; and, in extract- 
Ing from it the cosmological theories upon which 
it rests, we must make due allowance for those 
features which reflect the attitude of a specific 
body of priests or a special schoo) of thought to- 
waids a favourite deity. 

Bearing in mind that in its present form the 
most complete Babylonian Creation story known 
to us has assumed the character of a pean in 
honour of the chief gad Marduk, we find that it 
consisted of seven tablets, and contamed, accord- 
ing to King’s calculation, about one thousand lines. * 
The story itself, known from its opening words as 
the Aaumea elash or ‘When above’ series, may be 
divided into six. sections, representing the chic 
steps in the establishment of the Universe: (1) the 
conflict of Apsuand Mumuinu with the pods, ending 
with the overtlnow of Apsu and the capture of 
Mummu, brought. about javiely through the in- 
strumentality of Ka; (2) the revolt of ‘amat and 
her consort: Kingn and their followers against the 
gods, and the discomiiture of the rebellious host. by 
Marduk, who is sent against Tiamat by Anshar 
with the approval of the gods ; (3) the establish- 
ment of the order of the Universe, involving the 
spreading of an expanse underneath the heavens, 
the creation of the earth, the establishment of the 
planets and stars in them courses and place, and 
the remit change of seasons and of day and night, 
through the determination of the movements of 
the moon, and of her relationship to the sun; (4) 
the creation of man by Marduk ; (5) the glorifica- 
tion of Marduk by the gods and mankind, ending 
with the entrusting to him of the ‘tablets of fate’ 
and the assigument to him of fifty ‘glorious’ 
nanies ; the whole concluding with (6) an epilogue 
embodying good counsel to men, with instructions 
to recall the deeds of Marduk, and to pay proper 
homage to hun. 

The composite character of the story in its 
present fol is revealed by the introduction, at 
the beginning, of two cunthets which both sym- 
bolize the same process.  Apsu, signifying the 
‘deep, is a symbol of primeval chaos, figured as 
# tame when the waters covered everything, and 
were filled with monstrous beings subject) to no 
Jaws. By the side of Apsu are two other beings- - 
Mummu, in obscure word, but. also conveying the 
general idea of chaos and confusion, and Jiameat, 
which, equivalent to the Lebrew word téhdmn 
(oian), oecurrmg in the Creation story of Gn 1, 
likewise embodies the idea of ‘the ereat deep.’ 
That all three beings are identified with the 
primeval waters, follows from = the dese1iption 
hafiichied by the opening hnes of the poem, 
where ‘their waters” are spoken of as being 
‘mingled together.” The three terms thus prove 
to be practically synonymous, and the most prob- 
able explanation of the existence of all three terms 
is that they represent the ‘survival’ of varying 
traditions current in reyvard to the primeval chaos, 
which have been combined in the tale that beeame 
the standard account of how the Universe, with its 
laws and phenomena, came into being.{ A factor 
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* King says ‘some nine hundred and ninety four lines’ (Seren 
Tablets of Creation, vol. i. pp. iv, xxv). Almost exactly one 
half of it ws complete; and if we add to this the incomplete 
lines, we have recovered up to the present almost thres-fourths 
of the text. 

{ Yohw and bohy, mentioned in Gn 12. in conne aon with 
(éhém, are perhaps to be regarded as a faimt trace of the 
primeval tnad, Apsu, Mummu, and Tiamat 
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that may also have been at work in leading to the 
retention of three terms for the primeval chaos 


is the desire to find, in pe times, a triad 
corresponding to Anu, Bel, and Ea, who, in the 
later system of Babylonian theology, represent 
the quintessence of Divine control of the several 
divisions of the Universe. But however we are to 
account for the introduction of Apsn and Mummu 
by the side of Tiamat, the fact is clear that these 
beings, symbolizing the chaotic watery mass, were 
regarded as the original elements, the existence of 
which not only precedes that of heaven and earth, 
but which flourished before the gods were born. 
This theory is set forth at the beginning of the 
story— 
* When above, the hcavens were not named ; * 

Below, the dry jand did not bear a name.* 

Apsu, the pruneval,{ Lhetr progenitor, 

Mummu fand] Tiamat,{ the mother of all of them, 

Their waters were mingled together. 

No field was marked of], no marsh was to be seen 

When none of the gods had yet. been produced. 

No name was called, no fate decreed. 

Then the pods were created in the midst [of heaven Ὁ] 

Lakhmu and Lakhamu were produced 

Time went by 

Anshar and Kishar were created [over them ἢ] 

Jays passed and there came forth ... 

Anu their son ...’ 


In these lines the attempt is made to furnish 
a deseription of the time when ‘nothing’ was, 
with the imevitable result of such attempts, 
whether made in ancient {times or in our own 
days, of involving us in a hopeless tangle of con- 
tradiction and obscurity. 11 1s a gratuitous task 
to pick out the weak points in this endeavour 
to solve the hopeless but fascinating puzzle of 
beginnings; and if will be more useful to en- 
deavour to grasp the theories embodied in it. 
The language is frequently obseure, due to the 
desire of the naniator to avoid definite terms that 
would be misleading by their very definiteness. 
Je avoids the common word tor earth, which is 
ersifion, but uses instead a rare term, ammatum, 
with the purpose, as it would seem, of conveying 
the idea of a measured-out expanse of dry land. 
To convey more vividly the conception that nothing 
wiew in the primeval waters, it is added that ‘fields 
were not marked off, and no marsh was seen ’— 
expressions suggested by the appearance of the 
Jand in the Euphrates Valley, where tields were 
marked off by boundary stones, and vegetation 
often appeared where, during the rainy season, 
there was nought but water. The narrative wishes 
to emphasize the fact that, in the primeval days, 
there was water but no vegetation. The gram- 
matical construction warrants and justifies the 
conclusion that the narrator places at the begin- 
ning of things—bhefore the existence of heaven and 
earth or the gods—the three beings symbolized by 
Apsu, Mumimu, and Tiamat, even though the con- 
ception of the second being has already become 
so obscure that no further specihcation of it is 
attempted. Another illustration of the obscurity 
unavoidable in any attempt to picture eee 
chaos is to be seen in the expressions ‘their pro- 
genitor’ and ‘the mother of all of them.’ The 
narrator anticipates the conception subsequently 
set forth, that both Apsu and Tiamat are sur- 
rounded by a brood of monsters, and he clearly 
has these beings in inind when speaking of ‘their 


"ὦ δ. called into being. 

+ Rishtu, literally ‘first,’ which is added to distinguish this 
Apsu from the ordinary use of the word as ‘the watery deep,’ 
which actually occurs in Tablet iv. line 142. 

t It has been customary to regard ἢ] umm here as an epithet 
of Thamat in the sense of ‘chaos,’ ‘raging,’ and the like; but, 
since Mumma occurs in Tablet i. lines 80 and 81 as the ‘mes- 
senyer’ of Apsu, it is clear that a separate personage is also 
intended in the opening lines The omission of the conjunction 
is uo objection, for the conjunction is omitted also between 
Apsu and Tiamat. 
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generator’ and ‘the mother of all of them.’ The 
eighth line, with equal vagueness, dwells nyor the 


fact that no name was called and no fate decided, 
to picture the time when nothing had as yet been 
created, since there were no gods. The first part 
of the line seems to be a reference to the animal 
world in general, the second part a more particular 
reference to man, whose fate 1s decreed by the gods. 
In a general way it is stated that the vods were 
created, though it is not said by whom, or how 
many there were. Along with the gods two beings, 
Lakhmu and Jakhamu, are specified as having 
heen called into being ;* and since, in the course 
of the narrative, they appear on the side of 
Tiamat, they are evidently introduced as types 
or symbols of the host of monsters in the wake 
of Apsu and Tiamat. It is ditheult to know how 
the statement, that after the lapse of time the 
gods Anshur and Kishar were ‘created,’ is to be 
reconeiled with the assertion in line 9, unless 
indeed we may fall back upon the hypothesis 
of a composite production, after the manner of 
the ‘doublets’ so frequently found in the com- 
position of two veisions of a story in the OT 
narratives. At all events, the Divine pair, An- 
shar and Kishar, represent, in the opinion of the 
Babylonian theologians, the oldest gods, from 
whom, indeed, by a doctrine closely akin to emua- 
nation, ten pairs of gods are descended.t These 
pairs are, with one exception, gods who do not 
play any part whatsoever in the active pantheon 
as we find it in the historical periods of Babylonia 
and Assyria; and since, furthermore, neither An- 
shar nor Kishar, the ‘parents,’ belong to the 
active pantheon, it is evident that, by the side of 
the gods actually worshipped and brought together 
into a system by the Babylonian theologians, we 
have a purely ‘theoretical’ pantheon devised in 
accordance with the theological speculations of 
the Babylonian schools of thought. Ansha, 
signifying the ‘heavenly’ (or upper) Universe (01 
‘totality ’), and Kishar the carthly (or lowe) 
Universe (or ‘ totality’), sum up the Divine power 
in control of all things; and one can follow the 
logical process which made them the progenitors 
of the various special powers into which this con- 
trol was divided. In the Babylonian Creation 
story, as it lies before us, only two such special 
powers are introdueed—Anu and Ea, the latter 
under the form Nudimmud ; but since Anu and Ka 
represent two of the three personages constituting 
the triad which, according to a school of thought 
that became at one time the prevailing one, com- 
prised the control of the Universe, 1 is reasonable 
to suppose that in an older version the third figure, 
Bel, was also included. The omission of Bel, who 
in the narrative is identified with Marduk, is avain 
an evidence of the transformation which the old 
traditions and speculations underwent. in order to 
mike them conform to the main purpose for which 
the entire tradition is preserved~ the glorification 
of the favourite Marduk. 

Anu, the god of heaven, and Nudimmud or Fa, 
who is described as without. a riva? in wisdom 
and strength, are the commanding figures in the 
conflict that now arises between the gods, as the 
representatives of order, and Apsu, Mumma, and 
Tiamat, as the representatives of chaos and chaotic 
anarchy, though the fiagmentary state of the 
first tablet does not permit us to grasp clearly 
the part that Anu plays by the side of Ea, who 
is the principal contestant. The gods, it appears, 


* The verbal form used (so also in hne 7) of the creation of the 
gods 18 shupe, which conveys the idea of coming forth and 
stream forth. 

t See the lista in Rawlinson, 1i. 54, Nos. 3 and 43 and ui. 69, 
No. 1, οἷν. ; and Radan’s valuable commentary, ‘Bel, the 
Chniat of Ancient Times’ (Monist, vol xiv. 81-87) 

{ See above, p. 538. 
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were unable for a long time to secure control of 
the three beings symbolical of primeval chaos. 
The latter, not content with a passive resistance, 
plot an attack ule the 1epresentatives of order, 
Apsu calls upon his ‘messenver’ Mummu for aid, 
and together they go to Tiamat fo consult with 
her in regard to a plan for the destruetion, or at 
all events for the crushing, of the independ- 
ent spirit of the gods. rom new fragments quite 
recently found* it is now certain that at this 
point of the narrative the gods are regarded as 
the offspring of Apsu and Tiamat. We may 
therefore, in view of this, venture to proceed a 
step further, and look upon Apsu and Tiamat 
as the ‘male’ and ‘female’ elements respectively 
of the primeval chaos, through whom not only 
Mumamu and the brood of munsters, but also the 
gods, are produced. This, indeed, is implied, 
although not distinctly mentioned, in the opening 
lines of the first tablet above quoted. The Baby- 
Ionian theologians would thus, with commendable 
consistency, trace both classes of beings— the mon- 
sters who form the army of Apsu and ‘Tinumat 
as well as the ‘great gods’—to primeval chaos. 
It is the gods, therefore, who organize vn revolt 
against their progenitors, the purpose of which 
15 to put an end to the chaos and confusion for 
which .Apsu and Tiamat stand.  Apsu presents 
his ἈΠ πῇ against the gods to Tiamat. In 
rage he exclaims 


* Ry day 1 have no rest, at might 1 cannot he down, 
I will surely destroy their course, surely overthrow them.’ 


Tiamat shares Apsu’s anger— 


‘ She plotted evil m her heart.t 

What shaj] we do’ Let us indeed destroy.’ 
The text at this point becomes defective; but so 
much is clear that Ifa, desertbed as the ‘one who 
knows everything,’ takes up the conflict. on behalf 
of the gods, and that Anu 1s in some way ussoci- 
ated with him. It is also probable, though not 
certain, that the weapon with which Ea overcomes 
Apsu and his followers is the ‘pure incantation,’ 
which, ete h he hurls against them. Such 
a procedure would be in perfect accord with the 
current conceptions about, Ka, who is essentially a 
god acting by the power of the word.t At all 
events, Apsu is overthrown and Mumuinu is cap- 
tured. 

Thus ends the first episode im the symbolical 
conflict between chaos and order; and the second, 
which, as has been suggested, is merely a ‘doublet,’ 
or secund version, is at once introduced. 

Evidently, the version which assigned the conquest 
of Apsn and Mummu to Ea was the one which 
assiened to this god the distinction of having 
established the laws of the Universe. We may 
ceallit the 6 Frida’ version of Creation ; but, natur- 
ally, only so much of it could be mtroduced as would 
not interfere with Marduk’s prerogatives After 
the recital of Apsu’s defeat, the ‘ Eridu’ version 
disappears, and the ‘Nippur’ version, transformed 
by the substitution of Marduk for Bel into a 
‘Babylon’ version, is taken up. 

Tiamat, whose part in the Ka-Apsu conflict is 
not clearly defined, is represented as eae 
but her courage is revived by a deity called the 
‘bright god,’ who is probably to be identified with 

ta] } ο 
Kingu,§ appointed by Tiamat te be the leader 

* See King's Seven Tablets of Creation, 1. yp. 182-184, settling 
the reading at the end of line 34 of the first tablet, ‘the gods, 
their sons ’ . : 

¢ Literally, ‘stomach.’ See the restoration of these lineg in 
King, vol. 1. p 184. ; : 

ὁ Ka, it will be recalled, was one of the cluef gods invoked in 
the incantation series, many of which onginated at his seat of 
worship, τ A special incantation known as the Shipat 
Eridu, ‘Tidus incantation, wo tiequently referred to, 6.9. 
Cuneiform Texts, xvi. pl. 21, 9055 2", 250, ete, 

§ See King, Creation Tablets, 1 p 1... 1. 
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of her hosts, and who occupies a position by the 
side of Tiamat somewhat siuilar to that of Mum- 
mu by the side of Apsu. Kingu urges Tinmat ou 
to the flay, and encourages her to entrust the war 
of vengeance to be waged against the gods to her 
host of monsters, who, according] y— 


‘Banded themselves together, advancing at the side of 
Tianiat; 
Miychty in planning mischief night and day without respite, 
They prepared for war, fuming and ragmg, 
Uniting forces and preparing for the fray Ὁ 


Besides supplying her followers with invincible 
weapons, Tiamat gives birth to monster serpents, 
deseribed in the following terms :— 

‘With sharp tecth and mereidess fants, 

Their bodies fled with galas Instead of blood 3 

Terrible dragons, clothed with terror, 

Decked out with awful splendour, of lofty stature ; 

Whoever suw them was overcome with terror, 

Their bodies rose up, and no one could resist their attack. 

She* βού up vipers and mouster serpents and Lakhmu, 

Hurricanes (7), raging hounds, scorpron-men, 

Mighty tempests, fish-nen, and rams, 

Rearing merciless weapons, fearless in battle, 

Mighty were her conimands, irresistible. 

In this fashion eleven huge monsters she made. 

Since among the gods, her offspring, he had encouraged her, 

She raised Kingu among them to power, 

To march in front ut the host, to lead the forces, 

To seize the standard, to advance to the attack, 

To direct the buttie, to reculate the tyht’ 
Tiamat still elaims control over the gods, and, in 
investing Kingu with supreme power, declares—- 

‘T have uttered thy incantation. In the assembly of the 

ods have Lintsed thee to powcr, 

The dominion over all the goda have 1 entrusted to him, 

Be thou exalted, my chosen consort art thou.’ 
To further emphasize her control, she hands 
Kingu the ‘tablets of fate? to be hung on Ins 
breast. The meaning of the elaborate deserip- 
tion of the monsters and monstrosities form- 
ing the army of Tiamat is quite clear — it ιν 
to emphasize the reign of terror and confusion 
which jeer the control of the Universe by 
the gods, Tiamat, the symbol of chaos, can 
give birth only to creatures of terror and destruc- 
tion, to monstrous dragons, and to the hybrid 
bemgs, halt imen and half animals, with which, 
probably, populat fancy conceived the Universe to 
have been populated in’ primeval days, and of 
Which the sculptured representations of liuman- 
headed hhons and bulls with enormous wings— 
placed as guardians avainst evil spirits at the 
entrances to palaces and temples—represent the 
survival in historical times. Nor is it diffienlt to 
see how this pinay of chaos, which agrees sub- 
stantinlly with the account of Berosus,t arose. 
The climatic conditions prevailing in ancient Baby- 
lonin suggest the obvious explanation based on the 
long season of rains and stems, when the elements 
of nature seem to be set loose without control, 
when wind and ram sweep over the Jand, every- 
where causing Innundations, which, betore the perfec- 
tion of the canal system, must have regularly placed 
entie districts of the Valley under water fora period 
each year. ‘This annual chaos would be regarded 
as typical of a permanent condition before the 
creat gods, identified with the powers of nature — 
the sun and moon—and associated with the starry 
firmament, introduced the orderly process of events, 
of which the regular movements of sun, moon, and 
planets, and the fixed position of the other stats, 
were the natural symbols. The subsequent course 
of the narrative bears out this interpretation, and 
shows that the Babylonian cosmology rests upon 
the principle of the substitution of order and law 
for chaos and lawlessness. The thoueht of a 
ereatio ce nihilo lay beyond the mental horizon οἱ 


* Tianmint 

4 In Euschius, Chronrele (ed Schoene), vol a pp 14, Τῆς, See 
Zumnern, Aetdinschrifien und das Alte Testament, pp. 458- 
υυ. 


the Babylonian and Assyrian theologians ; and it is 
to be observed that even in the Biblical account, 
Where the Universe, with all it contains, is con- 
ceived as coming into existence by the decree of 
one supreme Power, the chaos, represented by 
‘darkness resting upon the deep,’ is regarded as a 
real substance. In short, ancient man no less than 
lus modern successor was unable to conceive of a 
real beginning of things, and it is merely a ques- 
tion as to where the boundary line representing 
the limitation of human logic or of human fancy 
is to be placed. Beyond that border line we pass 
into the domain of faith, or of mystic speculation. 
The second and third tablets of the Creation story 
are taken up with the preparation and preliminary 
staves of the great conflict about to ensue between 
Tiamat and the gods. The connecting link be- 
tween this conflict’ and the previous one between 
Apsu and Ea is revealed at the beginning of the 
second tablet, where it is said that Tiamat formu- 
lated her evil plans in order to avenge the dis- 
comfitme of Apsn. Ea, who, αὖ will be recalled, 
appears in the first conflict as the ‘one who knows 
everything,’ is also in the second conthet the god 
through whom the gods lean of the designs of 
Trimat. Tle comes to Anshar, ‘the father who 
begat him,’ and says— 
‘Our mother, Tkunat, 18 full of hate towards us; 
With eathered forces she hath waxed furieus,— 
All the gods have turned to her, 
Even those whom Ve created * are at her side: 
Banded togethcar they advance at the side of Tramat, 
Mighty in plang iniseluef night and day without respite.’ 
Tt would appear, therefore, that uot merely the 
offspring of ‘Pramat, but also some of those beings 
sprung trom the gods, are on the side of ‘chaos,’ 
Ka, unfortunately, does not specify which gods he 
has in mind, but we may perhaps assmine that the 
Babylonian theologians thought of such forees as 
Adad,f the god of storms par eceelfence; Nergal 
and Namtar, associated with destiuction and pes- 
tilence, Who must have been conceived as, appar- 
ently at least, abetting the cause of Tiamat. 
Anshar appeals in turn to his sons, Ka and Annu, 
to lead the attack against Tiamat. The details of 
a's endeavours to cither conquer or pacity Tiamat 
are, untortunately, massing τὰ but from a subse- 
quent references it follows that Ba was ‘afraid,’ 
and obliged to ‘turn back’; nor is Anu more suc- 
cessful. He is sent out by Anshar, in the hope that 
Tiamat may be appeased by heaing the ‘word’ 
of Anshiar — 
*Go and sland before Trunat, 
That her liver may be appeased, her heart pacified ; 


But tf she will not hearken to thy word, 
Then speak to her onr word, that she may be appeased,’ 


But. as Ann approaches, Tiamat growls, j| and the 
god also turns bach in terror, The thid son is 
now appealed to by his father Anshar; and as one 
of many indieations that by this son was o1iginally 
meant the thuod member, Bel, of the triad Ea, 
Annu, and Bel, it is to be noted that he is referred 
to as be-lim, tc. ‘the lord,’ 1 though subsequently 
Lhe identification with Marduk 1s made without 
reservation by the writting με, the ordinary 


* The plural is used becanse the address is evidently to Anshar 
and his consort: Kishar, allhouh only the former is specifically 
mentioned. 

¢ Adad occurs, and apparently ay one of the abettors of 
Tinmat, in a fragment (Cunetform Terts, xm. pl 24, Καὶ 84454- 
Ri. 896, rev. ve 1) wineh represeuts a specifically § Assynian’ 
version of Creation. See Zimmern, le p. 496. 

¢t The second tublet is very defective, Chouch large portions 
may be restored through comparison with the third. 

$ Tablet ii. δά, That Nudimmnd or Ea was sent out first and 
Anu second, despite the fact that in the third tablet the order 
is reversed, has been shown by King, Creation Tablets, i. p. 
δὼ, τὶ. 1. 

|| See King, τὸ. i p 12, τι. 2. “1 Tablet. τι. 113, 181. 

** e.g. Tablet ih. 55, 113, 138, and passin in ‘Tablet tv., and in 
the Epilogue, Tablet. vii. 139, though, 1, 129, he ig called ποι 
(or Bél) vant, Marduk. 
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designation of the chicf god of Babylon. Bel turns 
out to be the real conqueror of Tiamat, and the 
introduction, therefore, of Ea and Anu is made 
artly with the intent to glomfy the chief god of 
Nip sur at the expense of his two companions, and 
artly as a consequence of the endeavour to com- 
vine in the story other existing versions, and to 
reconcile these various versions with one another. 
The Ea-Apsu conflict points clearly to the exist- 
ence of an ‘ Eridu’ version, which celebrated Ea as 
the creator of man and establisher of the laws of 
the Universe. In another centre Anu was accorded 
the distinction ; and, when Nippur rose to political 
and religious supremacy, Bel was invested with 
the réle of the conqueror of chaos. Our narrative, 
thercfore, represents the ‘ Nippur’ version ; but, by 
the transfer of the title of Bel to Marduk, it was 
transformed into the ‘Babylon’ version, and there 
the process stopped, though we have traces, as 
already pointed out, of a distinctively ‘ Assyrian’ 
version,* in which, by an identification of Anshar 
with Ashur, the chief vod of the Assyrian en 
theon, the step is taken which makes Anshar- 
Ashur the real creator. LUowever, the veision 
which, owing to the long-continued supremacy of 
Babylon as the centre of the empire, became the 
domimant—we might almost say ‘ orthodox ’— one, 
was the narrative with which we are concerned. 
Anshar kisses Bel-Marduk, and thus dispels his 
fear. While still implying that Bel-Marduk is to 
pacify ‘Tiamat by his pure incantation, as Ea over- 
eame Apsu, this reference 18 merely introduced in 
order to show that Bel-Marduk possesses all the 
wwers that may he ascribed to any other god. 
In reality, Bel-Maiduk is a warrior, and Anshai 
also addresses him as such, urging him to proceed 
and ‘trample the neck of Tiamat under foot.’ 
Bel-Marduk accepts the challenge, but in a speech 
to Anshar, the lord of gods, who determines the 
destiny of the great gods, imposes the condition 
that, if he succeeds, he is to supplant Anushar as 
the chief of the gods— 


‘If 1, vour avenger, 
Bind Trunat and save your fife, 
Call an assembly, declare the pre-eminence of my fate 
In Upshukhinaku } gather together in joy, 
Let my utterance, like yours, decree fates. 
May whatever ] do remain unalterable! 
May my orders be unchangeable and nrevocable ν᾽ 


In speeches hke these the purpose of the priests 
of Nippur and Babylon to justify the position 
accorded in their system to Bel-Marduk as the 
decreer of fates is 1evealed. 

The third tablet is taken up with the summon- 
ing of the gods hy Gaga, the messenger of Anshuar, 
in order to procure their consent to the condition 
exacted hy Bel-Marduk. The vagueness and con- 
tradictions resulting from the attempt to combine 
in the narralive conflicting traditions are illus- 
trated by the position accorded im this tablet to 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu as leaders of the hosts of 
gods sometimes referred to as Igigi, and again as 
Annunaki, though in the perfected theological 
system the former embody the group cl ‘heavenly’ 
gods, while the Annunaki represent the gioup of 
‘euthly’ or rather subterranean gods.j  Else- 
where in the narrative Lakhamu is introduced 
along with the monsters who constitute the fol- 
lowers of Tiamat.§ The gods obey the simmons, 
enter into the presence of Anshar, and sit down to 
a feast, in the course of which, as the narrative 
States, they fill themselves with wine, and then 

* See above, p. 567; and, further, hing, Creation Tablets, 
pp. 197-200, and the authorities there referred to. 

+ The sacred chamber jn which the gods assemble, originally 
localized in Bel’a temple [-kur in Nippur, aud afterwards tians- 
ferred to Marduk’s temple E-sagila in Babylon. 

t See Zmmern, Ketlinsehriften u. ας Alte Testament, p. 461 ff. 

§ Tablet ii, 27, aud parallel passages, sii. $1, 59. 
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formally do howmace to Bol-Marduk, 
tablet begins- - 


571 


The fourth 


*They fitted out for him a lordly chamber, 
licfore his fathers to reizn supreme. 
Thou art the honoured one among the great rods. 
Thy fate 1s unrivalled, thy utteranc e- supreme.* 
QO aut thou art the honoured one among the reat 

gods ; 

Thy fate is unrivalled, thy utterance— supreme * 
From this day onward, thy order shall be irrey ocable. 
Lifting up and abasing shall be im thy hand ; 
Thy utterance 19 fixed, thy command unalterable 
None among the gods shall tiansgiess thy boundary. 


O Marduk, thou art our avenger. 

We give thee sovereignty over the entire Universe. 

Thou shalt preside in the assembly, thy word 145 supreme. 

May thy weapon never become blunt, may it strike down 
thy foe 7 

O Jord, spare the hfe of him who trusts in thee, 

And pour out the lite of the god who setszcd hold of evil! 


As a token of the power assigned to him, 
Maiduk is asked to make a garment disappear 
and appear again by the mere force residing in his 
word—again an intimation that Marduk, like Ea, 
rules by the power of the word. Sceptre, throne, 
and ring are bestowed on him as symbols of 
royalty, and he is given the invincible weapon 
that strikes down the foe. They salute hin, 
‘Marduk iw king, and encourage him tor the 
attach- - 

* Go and cut off the life of Tiainat. 
Let the wind carry her blood into secret places ’ 


Σ 


An interesting description follows of the manner 
in Which the god proceeds to equip himself for 
the fray. Dow, quiver, spear, and club are his 
weapons. He places the lightning in front of 
him, and fills his body with flaming fire. [from 
lus ‘father Anu’ he receives a net wherewith to 
entinp Tiamat, The four winds he assigns to their 
stations, so as to intereept the escape of Tiamat. 
Evil winds, tempests, and hurricanes are created 
by hun in all, seven hinds of winds-- that follow 
behind his ‘sierm’ chariot, on which, drawn by 
four swift and ferocious horses, he now mounts, 
brandishing the thunderbolt, 

The picture thus diawn of the god making 
straight for ‘Tiamat is most impressive, and ad- 
mirably served the purpose of illustrating the 
terror which Bel-Marduk was supposed to inspire. 
The picture evidently fits an atmospheric ‘storm’ 
vod, such as was the old Mn-lil of Nippur, but is 
hardly suitable for Marduk, who is distinctly a 
solar deity, though the transfer of Bel’s réle to 
Marduk appeared to be justified by the considera- 
tion that it is the sun which eventually triumphs 
over the storms of the rainy season, which, as we 
have seen, suggested the conceptions formed of 
Tiamat, 

Kangu, the leader of the host of Tiamat, is 
utterly dumbfounded at the sight of the terrible 
Bel. His mental and physical paralysis is eflec- 
tively portrayed, and his followers fall back in 
terror. Tiamat alone is not dismayed, and, en- 
raged at the challenve - ‘Stand! | and thou, let 
us join battle’—which he utters, boldly meets 
Maiduk. The narrative proceeds. - 


* When Tiamat heard those words, 
She became like one possessed, bereft of reason. 
Tiamat shrieked with piercing ertes, 
She trembled and shook to her very foundations, 
She pronounced an incantation, she uttered her spell, 
And the gods of the battle took to their weapons 
Then Tiamat and Marduk, the leader of the yous, stood up, 
They advanced to the fray, drew nigh to the fight 
The lord spicad out his net and caught her, 
The evil wind behind hun he let loose in her face 
As Tiamat opened her mouth to ifs full extent, 
116 drove in the cvil wind In fore she closed her hps. 
The mizhty winds filled her stomach, 
Mer heart failed ber, and she opened wide her mouth, 


* Literally, Anu. 
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He seized the spear and puerced her stomach, 

He cut. through her organs and slit open her heart. 
He bound her and cut off her hfe. 

He cast down her carcass and stood upon it.’ 


The followers of Tiamat, dismayed at the over- 
throw of their leader, take to flight; but Bel- 
Marduk surrounds them, and captures them all in 
the net. He takes from Kingn the ‘tablets of 
fate’ and hangs them around his own breast-— 
thus establishing his prerogative as the decreer of 
destinies for all future times. 

At this point the composite character of the 
narrative is again revealed, for Marduk is repre- 
sented as returning to Tiamat to stand upon lice, 
to simash her skull, and to drive her blood, car- 
ried away by the north wind to secret. places, 
out of her body.  [t is evident that various tradi- 
tions existed as to what Bel-Marduk did with 
Tiamat. 

The close of the fourth tablet directs the current 
of the narrative into a new channel, and introduces 
us to Bel-Marduk as the creator of heaven, and as 
the establisher of law and order in the Universe. 
Out of one half of the carcass of Tiamat, flattened 
out by him ‘like a flat fish,” he makes a covering 
for the heaven- a hind of doot provided with a 
holt - and with a watchman to stand guard against 
the pouring forth of the waters from above. 
Corresponding to (he watchman placed over the 
waters of heaven, Nudimmud or Ea is assigned 
to the centre of ‘Apsu’--here no lonver used as 
‘chaos,’ but as the watery deep, which is con- 
ceived as a structure, the limits of which are fixed 
by Bel-Marduk. Corresponding to this ‘subter- 
rancan’ mansion, ἃ, similar structure, which he 

alls Kesharra, is built m heaven, and Anu, Bel, 
and Ka are assigned to their respective districts. 

The narrative thas leads us to the astrological 
system perfected by the Babylonian priests, and 
studing im ¢lose relation to their cosmology. 
According to this system, which rests on the 
identification of the gods with the sun, moon, and 
stais, the heavens constitute a stiuetnre provided 
for the gods. The regularity of the movements of 
the sun and moon and the course of the planets 
within defined limits, were accounted for iy the 
theory which assigned to some god the distinction 
of having estabhshed the fixed order of events in 
the upper famament. ΠῚ is natural to suppose 
that Anshar should have been the one todo so; but, 
since he relinquishes his authority to Bel Marduk, 
the latter is accorded the distinetion ; and, since 
Marduk is identified with the sun, a further 
change had to be introduced into the nanative 
by omitting all references to the creation of the 
sun. More important, howevei, than the assump- 
tion in the present form of the narrative, that it is 
the sun-god Marduk who creates the heavens and 
assigns to the gods their positions and funetions, 
is the system itself, which is revealed at the close 
of the fourth tablet, and further developed at the 
beginning of the fifth tablet. The triad, Anu, 
Rel, and Ea, in this astrological system are not the 
old local deities who bear that name from the 
centres in which they were worslipped, nor do 
they sum up the control of the Universe, but they 
me simply certain sections of the ecliptie chosen as 
guides oP detemmining the position and courses of 
the stars and planets respectively, Anu boing the 
mniddle strip of the ecliptic, Bel the northern see- 
tion, and Ea a star in the southern section.* With 
these as cuiding pats, the positions are assigned 
for the great gods; and the identification of the 
latter with the stars being specifically μοῦ forth, 
the seven Jwmasni stars or constellations of the 
zodine are specially referred tu, by means of which: 


* See Mahler, ‘Die Wege des Anu, Bel, und Ea’ (Orientalis- 
tiche Literaturzetung, vol. vi. No. 4 (pp 155~160)). 
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the divisions of the year are determined. At 
each end of the great structure E-sharra gates are 
placed, thiough which the sun passes in and out 
on his daily march across the expanse ; und to the 
moon-god the control of the night is entrusted, b 
means of which the days are to be calculated. 
Further details as tu the manner in which this 
calculation is to be made are given, so that inci- 
dentally the basis of the Babylonian calendar is 
furnished as another feature of the cosmology. 
Indeed, the entire theology enters into the narra- 
tive of the creation—(a) the systematized pan- 
theon ; (ὦ) the astrological system upon which was 
built up the seience of determining the intentions 
of the gods by observing their movements as 
represented in the planets and stars with which 
they were identilied ; (6) the lunar calendar. 

Uiiugcanately, that part of the work of creation 
which would be of special interest to us—the 
formation of the ae with its vegetation—is 
lacking, though it was, in all probally, con- 
tained in the fifth tablet, which, hke the second, 
is very defective. Whether this part of creation 
was also attiibuted to Bel-Marduk alone, or to the 
ecods in common, must for the present remain an 
open question. We have a tlagmentary tablet* in 
which, incidental to a story assigning a prominent 
rile to a god Nin-igi-azag, a reference is introduced 
to the creation of ‘living creatures,’ ‘cattle of the 
field,’ ‘beasts of the field, creatures of the city,’ 
which are described as having been produced by 
the gods in their assembly ; but this may represent 
another version, whereas in the Creation na1lative 
under discussion Marduk probably appeared as 
the creator of the earth,| just as in the sixth 
tablet the creation of man 15 assigned to him. 
The reason given for the creation of man 1s that 
the yvods desired worshippers, and this view 18 
ascribed in the narrative to none other than Marduk 
himself, who, mn an address to Ka, suys— 


*My blood will I tuke, and bone}. . 
I will setup man, that man. 
§ will create man to inhabit (the earthy, 

To establish the service of the zods, and that shrines [may 
be built].’ 


From the ‘blood’ of Ma:duk himself man is 
thus formed—a remarkable doctrine, which ilus- 
trates the high position accorded to man in the 
theological system of Babylonia. The imtiodue- 
tion οἱ Ka as a hind of associate to Maiduk is, 
again, a trace of the composite character οἱ the 
narrative, and points to w version in which the 
creation of man was assigned to Ea, who, in the 
Babylonian pantheon, 1s the god of mankind pur 
excellence. From certain allusions in Marduk’s 
address to Ka, and from Ea’s reply, it would 
appear that the creation of man was opposed by 
the gods, who perhaps feared his power; and it 
is likely, though by no means certain, that, after 
creating man, Marduk yvave him instructions,§ 
detailing religious and moial obligations. 

The seventh tablet is taken up entirely with the 
glorification of Marduk by the gods and by man- 
kind. First, the gods are represented as hailing 
him in their assembly as the avenger of their 
wrongs, and they bestow upon him fifty glorious 
names, enumeiated in detail, emphasizing his 
power, Ins functions as the giver of life, the 
creator of vegetation, as the source of plenty; 
his righteousness, his mercy, his wisdom, his 


* Cuneiform Texts, xsi. pL 84; see King, Creation Tableta, 1. 
pp. 122 125. 

t Sce the reference, Tablet vii. 116, ‘he (z.e Marduk) created 
heaven and fashioned the earth’ ᾿ 

t King, (¢. 1. p. 67, suggests the restoration, ‘I will fashion.’ 

§ King has shown (Zc 1.p 2024? ) that the fragment which was 
supposed to contain the address docs not belong to the series ; 
but the possibility that Marduk gave some instructions to man 
must nevertheless be admitted. 
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ower in removing evil, and more of the like. 
Mankind is called upon to join in paying homage 
to Marduk as the one who ordained the course: 
for the stars of heaven, shepherding the gods like 
8 flock of sheep, as the conqueror of Tiamat, and 
as the creator of heaven and earth. Father Bel is 
represented as transferring to Marduk his own 
title, ‘lord of the worlds,’ and Ea declares that 
Marduk’s name shall henceforth be Ea, as his own 
name. ‘The epiceue to the nurative is an im- 
pressive appeal to the wise and the intelligent to 
ponder on Marduk’s deeds, the memory of which 
the father should hand down to his son. All 
should rejoice in Marduk, from whom fertility and 
prosperity emanate, whose word is unchangeable, 
whose anger is irresistible, but who is merciful 
and compassionate to the repentant sinner. 

There is little that need be added by way of 
comment to this analysis of this main narrative of 
Creation which has come duwn to us, and which 
may be taken as representing the matured cosino- 
logical theories of the Babylonians — the com- 
bination of primitive popular traditions with the 
scholastic astrological system, and the whole in- 
te:preted in accord with the theological doctrines 
developed in the schools of Babylonia. This main 
narrative, moreover, preserves traces of varying 
versions of Creation which were once current, but 
which differed chiefly in ascribing the work of 
creation to different deities, representing the gods 
worshipped in the various centres of religion in the 
Kuphrates Valley. The principle underlying these 
versions, of wiuch, outside of the traces in the 
main nariative, 2 number of frayments have been 
found,* is everywhere, so far as can be ascertained, 
the same—-the overthrow of powers representing 
chaos and disorder by those standing for law and 
order. In place of a genuine theory of beginnings, 
the Babylonian and Assyrian cosmology thus fur- 
nishes a theory of emanation and of the evolution 
from chaos to order. Chaos 1s a primeval element, 
from which the gods emanate; the pods in turn 
produce gods, and, after the conquest of chaos, 
the Jaws of the Universe which the vods are forced 
to obey are Sra Pelee by the conquering god. The 
formation of ‘deep’ and the ‘heavens’ are the two 
chief factors in this work, to which, as a third 
factor, is added the earth proper, on which man 
is placed in order that he may pay the proper 
homage to the gods, and, above all, to Marduk. 


8. Life after death. Besides the Incantation 
texts, the Oracles, Omens, and VPortents, the 
Hymns and Prayers, and the various versions of 
the Creation and unfolding of the Universe, we 
have quite a number of myths and legends in the 
literature of the Babylonians that bear more ΟἹ 
less directly on the religion. 

Among these, mention may be made (a) of a story 
of the ravages committed by a deity, Lra,t who 1s 
identified in the later llerature with Nergal, the 
raging power of the summer solstice , (4) a series of 
myths, in which the solar deity, Ninib, plays the 
chief role ;t (ὦ) stories of the storn bind, Zu,§ de- 


* Thus we have (a) a version of the Tiamat myth, in which 
Marduk’s name duc s not appear, but only that of Bel (King, Qe. 1 
p. L1G ff.) ; (0) a version in which the goddess Aruru 1 associated 
with Marduk in the creation of man and of animals and of 
vegetation, and in which the order of creation appeats to be 
quite different from that found in the main narrative (King, Le. 
130ff ) Moreover, from refcretices to the conflict with Tiamat, 
and to other incidents of the cosmology introduced in incanta- 
tions, astrological texts, hymns, legends, and myths, wo see the 
numerous variations in details which marked the versions that 
were current. 

, ἢ For the reading, see Zimmern, Keilinschrifien und das Alte 
Testament, b. 687 ; foro recent translation, see Jensen, Aevdin- 
schriflliche Bibliothek, vs 1, pp 67-73. 

} See Hrozny, Swmerisch-babylonische Mythen von dem Gotte 
Ninrag (Ninib), Berlin, 1903, 

§ Jensen, J.c. 47-57. 
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tailing an attempt of this bird, which symbolizes 
the clouds, to take away from Tn-lil or Bel, the 
conqueror of Tiamat, the ‘tablets of fate,’ which 
Bel himself had snatched away from Kingu, the 
chief of Tiamat’s army. Zu succeeds, and flies 
away with the ‘tablets of fate’ to the mountains. 
As in the Creation story Anshar culls upon Anu, 
Ea, and Bel in turn to pacify Tiamat, so Anu, the 
god of heaven, calls upon Adad the storm-god, 
Ishtar, Dara, and Nin-igiazag (Ea ?), to pursue Zu ; 
but they are hept back through fear, and it 1s left 
for Marduk * to recapture the tablets, Lhough it is 
likely that, in the present form of the narrative, 
Marduk takes the place of some othe: deity -- 

possibly Shamash —to whom, as the conqueror 
of the stoims, the feat appears to have been 
originally ascribed. (ὦ) We have a story of a 
king of Cuthah,t+ narrating how the gods had 
delivered him and his land from monsters which 
remind us of those in the amy of Tiamat 

Interesting as it would be to give an analysis of 
these and other tales,} we must pass them by, and 
take up three myths,§ which all touch upon one of 
the most important phases in every religion- the 
views held οἱ life after death. These three myths 
are, (i.) the story of Adapa, (i) the story of 
Nergal and Eresh-higal, and (ii.) the story of the 
Descent of Ishtar to the world of the dead. 

(i.) The purpose of the story of Adupa appears 
to be to ofler an explanation of how man, although 
the offspring of the gods,—Bel-Marduk, it will be 
ionalled. forms him of his own blood,—does not 
share the distinguishing trait of the gods  im- 
mortality. The story belongs to the ‘ Ka’ cycle 
of myths, and points to Eridu as its source. Ea 
appears here asthe god of humamity, the protector, 
and, one is inclined to add, the creator of man. 
The principal personage, a semi- Divine being, 
Adapa, is a son of Ka, distinguished, like the 
latter, by wisdom, and serving as a kind of priest 
at the Eridu sanctuary, which he provides with 
‘bread and water.’ One day, while fishing in the 
waters of Kridu, te. the Persian Gulf, his ship is 
seized by the south wind and sunk in the waters. 
In his raze Adapa breaks the wings of the south 
wind, so that for seven days it is unable to blow 
across the land. News of this occurtence reaches 
the gods, whose dwelling is placed im heaven, and 
Anu, the chief god, orders Adapa to be brought 
before him. Ha intervenes, and gives his favourite, 
Adapa, instructions how to conduct himself before 
Anu. In order to arouse the sympathy of the two 
watchmen at the gate of heaven, Tammuz and 
Gish-zida, he is to put on a mourning garb, and, in 
reply to the question as to the meaning of this 
cath, he is to state that the mourning is for two 
yods of the earth who have disappeared. Tammuz 
and Gish-zida, who will know that they are meant, 
will then intercede in Adapa’s behali betore Anu. 
But Ea, furthermore, wains Adapa not to touch 

*In addition to the evidence for this view presented in the 
present writer’s fieligran of Balijlonia and Assuria, po 55} 
see the passage in Craig’s Assyrian and Babulonten Keliqeus 
1 ts, i. 29, obv. 15, where Marduk 13 reterrea to ag the ΒΟΥ 
οἱ 4u 

t The latest translation by hing, Seven Tablets of Creatwn, i, 
140-155. 

1 A full analysis and discussion of these and uther myths and 
legends will be found in the 24th chapter of the present writer's 
Religion Babyloniens ud Assyriens (Caessen, 100) The story 
of Etana (Jensen, ic. 100 115), of Ma and Atarkhasis (Jensen, 
Ze, 274-291), and portions of the Gilzamesh epe (dengen, 
de, 116-273; Jeremias, Jedubar-Nourod, Leypai, 1891; and 
Zimmern, fc. 666-582), also have a bearing on the religious 
behefs and conceptions, though of a more indirect character 
than the other three referred to m the text. 

ᾧ For the transliteration and German translation with com- 
mentary, see Jensen, Keilinach riftl. Bubliothek, vi_1, yp 92-101, 
74-79, and 80-01 respectively , also Zmimern, Kerlinschriften 
und das Alte Testament, py 520-527, 585-584, and 561-504 ; and 
for the text, E. J. Harper, ‘ Babviomsche Legenden von Etana, 
Zu, Adapa, and Dibharra' in Bertrage zur Assyrwlogie, il, 490- 
621, and the references further on 
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the food that Anu will place before him, nui to 
drink the water that will be offered— 

‘When thou steppest before Anu, they will offer thee food of 
death , do not eat! They will offer thee waters of death , do net 
drink! Thes will offer thee a garment; putit on! They will 
offer thee ail, andtst thyself! Carry out strictly the orders 
that, 1 have given thee, cling to what 1 have commanded thee !’ 


Ttis evident from this speech, that Ea, who lad 
fiven his favourite wisdom, but had not bestowed 
on hun eternal hfe, presumably because 16 was not 
m his power, anticipates that Anu will punish 
Adapa with death ; but the unexpected happened. 
At first Anu shows himself merciless, but the 
intercession of ‘Tammuz and Gish-zida prompts hun 
to reconsider lus decision, and, | of offering 
Adapa the foud and water of death, he places 
before lim the food and water of 1116 --- 


‘Fetch for him food of life, that he may eat thereof They 
brought him food of hfe, but he did not eat They brought 
him water of lite, but he did not drink hey brought him a 
gatment; he put oon. They brought jipm ol; he anomted 
hunaclf therewith.’ 


Adapa, it will be observed, stuetly carries out 
Ea’s onders, and thus forfeits the boon of im- 
mortality, which was placed within Ins reach. 
The story presents puialels and contrasts with 
the Bibheal story of the Fall. Adams Joss of im- 
mortality is due to disubedsence ; but in his case an 
intentional deception is practised on him by an 
evil spirit in the guise of a serpent, as against the 
unintentional deception of Adapa by Ha. Tt is 
evident that the story of Adapa is based on the 
common natiie myth of the change of seasons, 
portrayed asa conthet between the storms of the 
rainy season and the verzetation symbolized by 
Adapa, who stunds m some direct: connexion with 
the solar deity, Mardah, the son of Ka. The story 
reflects the religious doctiine, developed in Baby- 
Jonia, thatman, though of Divine orem, does not 
share in the Divane trait of immortality, but the 
1eference to the food and water of lite may be 
taken as an indication that a contrary doctrine 
must also have had its advocates ; and this view 
is confirmed by allusions to a ‘life’ plant and 
to ‘life? waters im Ἰδέ οι} inseriptions and in 
literary productions. Marduk is addressed as the 
one who bestows this ‘tue? plant;* and if a hing 
like Esarhaddon expresses the hope that his rule 
may be as benefiaal as the ‘life’ plant,t it 1s 
evident: that the conception of the existence of 
such a plant must have been a current one. So, 
agin, Whatever the purpose that Gilgamesh, the 
hero of the great Babylonian epic, has m imind m 
seeking for a plant. bearing the remarkable name 
‘restorer of youth to old age, t the incident would 
be unimteligible if it did not rest on the view that 
ife’ was a gift that could be given toman by the 
will of the gods, and that the Jife meant was not 
merely a Tumited existence but. lile without end. 
The same conclusion may be diawn from the 
oceurience of the phrase ‘water of life? aim the χο- 
Jigious literature. In the story of Ishtar’s descent 
to the Jower world she is sprinkled with the “watets 
of life’ before she ascends to earth again,§ and on 
the idea that water is a symbol of life is based an 
entire series of rites practised in the Babylonian 
temples. |i 

The doctrine, thus combined in the story of 
Adapa with an old nature myth, furmshes the 
proof of the deep interest which the problem of 


*Crug, Assyrian and Babylonian Reluous Verte, 1 bd 
(Δ S981, 5) 

t Mcissner-Rost mi Bertrage Zr Assy. i 

1 Tablet x1 1. 298. See Jensen, 
vie I, yp 209, 

$ See below, p 5768 

See Zonmein's article, ‘Lebensbrot u. Lebemswasser im 
Habvionmmchen und in der Bibel? in Archiv ἐς Religconswiosen- 
schast, 105-177. 
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death awakened in the Babylonian schools. Along 
with the devclopment of a systematized pantheon 
we find the attempt made to give some definite 
shape to the views regarding man’s fate after 
death has touched his body. The mystery of 
death was deepened in the mind of prinutive man 
by the difienlty of concerning that life could 
some to an end; and the daily phenomenon of the 
awahening from sleep- which must have appeared 
to him as temporary death—strengthened in him 
the conviction that life does not come to an end, 
or perhaps it would he nore correct. to say, made 
it more difheult for hum to persuade himself that 
death was equivalent to an annilulation of life. 
The problein that thus presented itself was how to 
reconcile the evident extinction of ea thly activity 
in the case of death with the conviction or the 
instinct that life as such cannot come to an end. 
There thus arose, as a iesult) of primitive and 
popular speculation on the mysterious theme, the 
idea that, conesponding to the surface of the 
earth as the scene of man’s activity while life was 
in his body, there was an abode m which those 
whose earthly careers were over continned to enjoy 
the privilege of the spark of life. The prevailing 
eustom of eath-burial, at least within the period 
for which historical documents are at our dis- 
posal, suggested, as a farther natnial conclusion, 
that. the abode in question was situated below the 
surface of the earth. At this point, however, 
popular speculation appears to have stopped, and 
the theologians of the Euphrates Valley stepped 
in to develop the conception further, and to bring 
it into accord with the theological system devised 
by them. The sharp division between life and 
death led them to select out of the company of 
gods and goddesses a number that seemed fitted te 
be placed in control of the dead. Δ nether world 
pantheon thus, gradually, arose by the side of the 
στο» of gieat pods whose concern was with the 
living. 

(ii) A nature myth found among the Tel el- 
Amana tablets,* based upon the phenumenon 
of the change of seasons, has been made the 
medium for giving expression to some of the doc- 
tuines of the pruiests regarding this pantheon for 
the dead. Tt appears from the story, that origin- 
wily a goddess hnown as Eresh-kipal, sienifying 
the ‘lady of the nether would,’ was placed at the 
head of this pantheon. Πού οἱ as the sister of 
the gods, she 1s supposed (ὁ have her abode in the 
interio: of the earth, and is the counterpart of the 
meat goddess Ishtar, who, it will be reenlled, is 
the great mother-goddess, the symbol of vegeta- 
tion and fertility on the earth The gods ae 
represented as gathered together ato a banquet, 
and they send a message to thei sister Hresh- 
kigal, asking her, inasmuch as she cannot come up 
to the gods, whose seat, according to the astro- 
theology of the priests, 15 11 heaven, at least to 
send a messenger to feteh some of the food for 
het. Eresh-kigal sends Namtar, the pod of pesti- 
lfeuce, who is weleomed by all the gods exeept 
Nergal. This god tails to pay proper respect to 
Kiesh-kigal’s messenger, aud accordingly, on the 
demand of the (lady of the Jower world,’ Neral 
is handed over to her to receive the punishment of 
death. At this juncture Ea steps in, and 1eassures 
Nergal by givine him a bodyeumd of fourteen 
demons, Who will aid him in his encounter with 
Eiesh-kigal, To judge from the names of these 
demous-- Burning, Fever, Abyss, ete.--they seem 
{0 symbohze misfortunes, ills, and accidents, that 
bring death in their wake. Accompanied by these 


* Published by Bezold, 7'ell el-Amarna Tablets in the British 
Διο (London, sz), p. 141 (No 62), and Winckler-Abel, 
Lhoutafelfund von Bl-A mana (Berlin, 1839), pp. 164, 166. See 
Jensen, Keilnschrifti. Bibl. vi. 1, pp. 74-79. 
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demons, Nergal comes to the gates of the nether 
world. Jlis presence is announced to his ‘sister’ 
Kresh-kigal, Placing lis fourteen attendants at 
the various yates, he advances to Fresh-kigal, who 
is sented on her throne, seizes her, and pulls her to 
the ground. She appeals tor mercy-— 


‘Do not kill me, my brother. Let me speak to thee.’ 


Nergal, on hearing her, releases her. She weeps 
and ceries— 
*Thou shalt be my husband, and J will be thy wife , 
Kingship over the wide carth 1 will bestow on thee 3 


The tablet. of wisdom 1 will place im thy hand 
Thou shalt be Jord ; 1 will be lady.’ 


When ΝΜ] heard these words, he took hold 
of her, kissed her, and wiped away he: tears, The 
ablet, badly preserved at various pots, breaks 
of with the beginning of Nesgal’s conciliatory 
reply. Whatever else the story may be intended 
to illustrate, it aims to aeeount for the faet 
that at the head of the pantheon of the lower 
world stand two deities, Nergal and Mresh-higal. 
The character of Nergal as the fierce πὰ truc- 
tive power of the summer and the midday sun ἢ 
made him the appropriate personage for this 
position, and, ino accordance with the general 
rene pervading the theologien) system of 
iebylonia, it was proper that a male deity and 
not a goddess should be the supreme ruler. On 
the other hand, the story poimts to the existence 
of an earlier view--perhaps of popular origin-- 
accoiding to which a auido oceupies this posi- 
tion, The suggestion has already heen thrown 
out, that) Τὰ ΟΠ ΚΙ σα], ‘the lady of the nether 
world,’ is the counterpart of Ishtar, ‘the lady of 
the earth’? as she is trequently termed. An 
clement in the myth embodied in the story is 
therefore the view found mong many nations, 
that the emth-poddess, during the period when 
vegetation censes, has deseended into the bowels 
of the earth—cither voluntarily οὐ earried off by 
force. At the time, however, that the myth re- 
ceived a definite literary form, the differentiation 
between the two Ishtias or the two aspects of the 
preal goddess had taken place, and KEresh-kigal 
has become an independent figure, whose place is 
permanently χα in the region below the swtace 
of the earth. 

(iti.) A more definite view of this recion is fur- 
nished in another tale —likewise based on a myth 
symbolical of the change from the summer to 
the winter season, which incidentally strengthens 
the view here proposed that there were originally 
two forms of Ishtar, corresponding to the diflerent 
aspects presented by the earth durmg (he period 
of vegetation and during the equally long period 
of the year when nature seems to have perished. 
At the same time, the story, like that of Nergual 
and Eresh-higal, already assumes the existence of 
an independent goddess ruling in the nether world, 
while antedating the association of # male deity 
at her side, Although the closing lines of the story, 
which probably indicated sume oceaston for which 
the composition was written, are very obscure, one 
of (he purposes of the tale appears to have been to 
suggest the possibility of an escape from the region 
of the dead under certain conditions not casy of 
fallilment. The more direct value of the story for 
us, however, lies in the pieture it draws of the 
conditions prevailing in the place where the dead 
we1e supposed to be gathered together—a picture 
cmbodying in part popular conceptions, and in 
part the further elaboration of these conceptions 
by the theologians of Babylonia. The story opens 
as follows : 7--- 


* Sae ahove, Ὁ. 5485, 
+ The latest edition of the text is to be found in Cuneiforin 
Teate from Tablets in the British Museum, etc., xv. pl. 45-47, 


“Τὸ the land without return, the earth... 

Tyhtar, the daughter of Sin diveeted her πα. 

The daughter of Sin directed her mind,* 

To the dark house, the dwelimg of Irhalla, 

To the house whence those who enter do uot return, 
To the road from which there 1 no path leading hack, 
Το ve house τῷ winch those who enter are deprived of 

ight, 

Where dust is their nounshment, clay then food. 
They do not see light, they dwell in darkness, 
Clothed hke a bird, with wings as a covenng ἢ 

On door and Jock dust has settled ’ 


Ishtar antives at the vate of the Jand without 
turn, and demands admission of the watehiman, 
threatening to break the threshold and the doors 
and luck, and to bring up the dead and restore 
them to life unless her request is granted. Ishtat’s 
hostile spitit indicates that she has in mind an 
attack upon Eresh-kigal, very much of the same 
order which prompts Nergal to seek adinission to 
the lady of the lower world. Both stoties accord- 
ingly Wlustiate the hostility existing between the 
upper and the lower pantheon; but it) may be 
questioned whether in an earlier form of the 
story this hostility was. introduced. From sub- 
sequent references it would rather appear that 
{shtar is forced to descend into the nether world, 
to dwell there for ὦ certain tume; but with the 
introduction of [resh-kigal as an Independent 
figure permanently m contiol of the lower world 
the old myth underwent o tiansformuation, and 
Ishtar is now represented as pees an invasion 
of the region presided over by Eresh-kigal. The 
latter regards the visit. in this light, for, when the 
presence of Ishtar at the gate 1s announced, she 
In both enraged and grieved. The departure of 
Ishtar from the upper world inaugurates @ season 
of lamentation for the dead, and Eresh-higal 1e- 
sents the presence in her realm of Ishtar, who wall 
arouse the dead to a realization of their sad fate—- 

‘What has prompted her, what has indueed her spirit? 

Should Lindeed sit with her, 

Bat clay mstead of food, dimnk water matead of wine? 

Should I weep over the husbands who lett then wives? 

Over the women who Were snatehed away from the emliace 
of their consorts? 

Over the yonny taken before their tame should I weep?’ 

A motive had to be found for the hostile attitude 
of the two sisters towards each other. In the 
cuse of Ishtar, it is anger with Kresh-kigal, who 
now controls those who once belonged to her as 
the mother of mankind. Ishtar loves mankind, 
and in another tale —that of the Deluge—she 15 
portrayed as actually weeping over the destrue- 
tion of he oflspring. Popular fancy, reinforeed 
by theological speculation, accordingly pictured 
Ishtar as pioeceding to the lower world once a 
yeu, in oider to sit with the dead, share thei 
food, and weep over their inexorable fate. Hence 
her violent hatred of Evesh-haigal. ‘The watehman 
is ordered to admit the goddess, and to treat he 
aceording to the existing laws. That the story 
has been transformed by the intioduction of new 
molives rendered necessary by the diflerentiation 
of Ishtar from Eresh-kigal, i shown by the wel 
come whieh the watehman gives Ishta, and which 
is in glaring contradiction to the threats which 
Ishtar has uttered— 

‘Enter, ny Jady, Cuthah } grects thee ἡ 

The palace of the land without reir rejoices ot thy 
presence.’ 

As she passes through the seven gates of the 
nether world the various articles of her apparel 
are taken away. Αἱ the first gate her crown is 


corresponding to Rawhnson, iv.2 pl] 31; recent translations by 
Jensen, Keilinschriftl. Bibl. vi 1, pp. 80-91, and Jeremias in 
Roscher's Lexikon der griech- und romischen Aythotloge, article 
‘Nergal’ See also Zimmern, Aculinschryften wu. d. Alte Testa- 
ment, pp. 561-563. 

* Literally, ‘ placed her ear.’ Ρ 

¢ The name of an important centre in southern Babylonia 
which was the seat of Nergul worship, and hence becomes a 
poetical designation for the nether world. 
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removed, at. the second her earrings, at the third 
her necklace, at the fourth her breastplate, at the 
fifth her studded gindle, at the sixth the ornaments 
on her hands and feet, and at the seventh, finally, 
her lomncloth, so that, when she enters the presence 
of Fresh-kigal, she is quite naked. 

The symbotical significance of this gradual strip- 
ping of the goddess is quite evident ; it marks the 
gradual decay of vegetation at the approach of the 
rainy and winter season, and imeidentally may 
have furnished the priests with a doctrinal ex- 
planation why the imaves of Ishtar, which the 
people placed in the temples as votive offerings, 
frequently portrayed her as naked, * 

The naked Ishtar, thus foreed to obey laws not 
of her making, is clearly a different figure from 
the one portrayed at the opening of the story, 
intent upon forcing an entrance to Bresh-higal 
with some evil intent. To adapt the old myth to 
the later conception, Ishtiu is deseribed as rushing 
towards KEresh-kigal, but, without. a struggle, 1s 
overpowered by Namtar, who, at the command of 
the lay of the nether world, smites Ishtar with 
sixty diseases affecting all her organs and limbs, 
The symbolism of the orginal myth is onee more 
apparent in the deserption of what. followed upon 
the imprisonment. -for such it.is—of Ishtar in ‘the 
palace of the land without return.’ 


‘When the lady Ishtar had descended to the land without 
return, 
The bull no longer mounted the eow, the ass did not mount 
the she ass, 
The man did not go to the maid to be with her” 


These lines evidently describe im naive language 
the cessation of fertility on earth with the depar- 
ture of the great. mother-goddess. The gods, also, 
bewail the departure of Ἰὼ from thei midst, 
and plan for her release from the nether world. 
Sin and Ea are appealed to, and Ea creates a 
mysterious beng, Asushu-namir, whose name, 
signifying ‘his going forth is Inilliant,’ points to 
a :Olar deity perhaps the god of the spring sun- - 
who brings i vegetation and fertility to nature. 
Asushu-namn forees his entrance into the nether 
world despite the opposition of Eresh-kigal, who is 
emaged also at this new intruder. He besprinkles 
Ishtar with the water of lie and takes her with 
him. Αἰ ὁδόν gate the articles taken away from 
her at her entrance are restored to ber, until she 
emerges in all her glory. The story closes with 
references, Which are not altogether clear, to a 
festival in honour of ‘Tamimuz, a solar deity, 
symbolizing the spring, who is designated as the 
youthful lover of Ishtar 

We see, then, that we are to distinguish in 
the story the followimg clements—(1) the old 
nature myth symbolical of the change of seasons, 
representing Ishtar as forced at a cettam season 
of the year to leave the eath, followed by het 
release in the sprme; (2) the combmation of this 
myth with the Jater view, representing Eresh- 
kival as an independent valileas: penmuanently 
established as ruler in the nether world; leading 
to (3) the hostility between the two goddesses. It 
will be observed that references to (wo festivals 
celebrated in Babylonia have been introduced into 
the story—a lamentation at the time of Ishtar's 
descent, and 2 rejoiemy on her return. Further, 
the story has heen made the medium for dlustiat- 
ing the current views regarding the abode ot the 
dead, and the hope at least is sugvested that, 
thiough the gods, a release from the control of 
Eresh-kigal is possible. Beyond tlis, however, 
the thevlovians did not ventme to po, and such 
epithets us ‘restorer of the dead,’ oceanivnally 
viven to ecitam gods, have reference to the power 


* See, 6 y., the illustrations in Peters’ Ntppur, nu. p 379, pl u.; 
Scheil, Une Savon de Fouilles ἃ Styper (Cairo, 1902), p. 81. 
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of the gods to save the desperately ill — those 
apparently already in the power of the gods of the 
nether world—trom the dark abode ; but they do 
not imply a real resurrection of the dead, 

On the whole, the description given of ‘the land 
Without return,’ at the opening of the story we 
have just considered, represents the prevailing 
doctrines in both Babylonia and Assyria. The 
name given to the abode of the dead is commonly 
Aralié, and the references to it in the religious 
literature show that if was pictured as a large 
dark cavern in the interior of the earth, with the 
entrance from the west, within which was situated 
the palace of Eresh-higal. ‘The approach to the 
great cavern is by means of a stream which must 
he crossed by the dead. Once in the great cavern, 
the dead me under the control of Nergal and 
Kresh-kigal, and around this pair we find a group 
of deities and demons who act as messengers and 
attendants, and constitute the pantheon of the 
nether world, which is almost as extensive in its 
scope as that which controls the world of the living. 
How far, according to the popular view, the dead 
were endowed with consciousness of their rad 
state, it is difficult to say. LF the rcterences to 
dust and earth as the food of the dead are more 
than poetical metaphors, they must have been 
conceived as being at Jeast conscious of their 
misery ; while references both in the historical and 
religious hteratme to libations and food-ollerings 
for the dead and to the curse resulting from lcav- 
ing the dead unburied, or from saree them, 
after burial, to the sunlight, show that the dead 
were supposed to require the eare and forethought 
of the survivots.* In this respect, a passage at 
the close of the Gilgamesh epie—-perhaps the most 
notable literary achievement of Babylonia -is of 
significance, Eabani, housed τὰ Arala, appears to 
Gilgamesh at his solicitation, and reveals to him 
some of the secrets of the life in the dark abode | — 


“Te rests on @ couch, 
Drinking pure water, 
Who died in battle, as you and T have seen. 
His father and mother support his head, 
Ths wife with hun... 
But he whose body as thrown mn the field, 
Asyou and 1 have scen, 
The leavings of the pot, remuims of food, 
What is thrown vito the strect, he eats.’ 


According to this passage, a distinction was made 
between the faite of those who died an honourable 
death, and by implication were properly taken care 
ol, and those who were not. accorded a fitting burial. 
Still, even the fate of those whe were suitably 
provided for, fo whom food and Irbation-oflerings 
were legulatly made, was sad enough; and Gil- 
gamesh, in a lament over his dead friend Eabani, 
portrays with striking vividness the gloonry exist- 
ence of those who are gathered together in Arala.§ 
They lie there, inactive, derived of the pleasures 
that dias world offers, shorn of their strength and 
powers -prisoners without hope of release.  Sad- 
ness 1s thus the prevailing note when the thoughts 
of the living turn to the tate in store for mankind 
after life has fled from the body. Only ocea- 
sionally do we find the expression of a faint belief 
that all is not dark and gloomy for the dead, that 
at Ieast some favoured individuals enjoy a better 
fortune. At one time the view appeared to lave 
been held that the kings after their death were 
accoided a place among the βού Statues of the 


*Scve the collection of passages in A. Jerennas, Dee Baby- 
lonisch-Assyrischen Vorstelhangen vom Leben nach dem Tode 
(leipzig, 1857), pn 46 6S 

+ Tablet an. col. viv (ed) Haupt, Beftrage z. Assyr. i. p. 65). 
See Jensen, Ketlins. Bibl. νι. 1, pp 264, 205 

δ te ay every one knows. 

ἃ Tablet aii. col. i. (ed. Haupt, Beit. σ᾿ Assyr. ἵ Ὁ. 67). 

|| See the collection of references in Radau, Marly Babylonian 
History, pp. 807-317. 
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rulers were placed in the temples and accorded 
Divine honours, and even temples were erected 
bearing their names. Lut though this view may 
have had a strong hold upon the masses at one 
time, in connexion with the belief that the rulers, 
as standing close to the gods, were in some way 
descended trom them, it svon lost its hold, and we 
learn little about it after the days of Hammurabi. 
In the Gilgamesh epic, hkewise, which want of 
space forbids us to treat at length,* there isa most 
important hint of an escape from the ordinary fate 
of mortals through the intercession of the gods. 
Gilgamesh, in the course of his wanderings, comes 
to Ut-napishtim ΓΟ to seek release from the direcase 
with which he has been smitten. Although a 
mortal, Ut-napishtim is placed with the gods, 
after Bel, the instigator of a flood which has de- 
stroyed mankind, has become reconciled, through 
the intervention of Ea—the god of humanity—to 
the preservation of Ut-napishtum and his family 
from the general destinetion. There are also 
| some further references,t though all more or Jess 
| obscure, which admit of an interpretation pointing 
to the possibility of a renewal of real lite alter 
| death. But these, while foreshadowing the rise 
' of adoctrime of resuriection as taken up by late: 
Judaism and by Christianity, do not counter- 
balance the gloomy view of A1ralQ, which seems 
to have remained for all times the prevailing one. 
Had this not been the case, we should not have 
found, as late as the days of Nebuchadregzar IL., 
pictorial representations of the life after death, 
which could have aroused only feclings of terror 
and fear on the part of those who beheld them.§ 
| 


vii. TEMPLES AND CULT.—The_ evistence of 
numerous temples, particularly in Babylonia, but 
also, though to a lesser degree, m Assylia, may 
be taken as an index of the firm hold whieh the 
1elivion we have been describing had upon the 
people. The political centres during the various 
periods of Babylono-Assyrian listory are also the 
religions centres, and the rulers of Dabylonia and 
Assyria vie with one another in manifesting their 
devotion to the gods, by rebuilding, restoring, 
enlarging, and beautifying the sacred cdifices. 
These temples, unaffected by the political vicissi- 
tudes of the cities in which they stood, gained in 
sanctity as the years and centuries rolled on. 
Whether we turn to some of the oldest rulers 
known to us, like Naram-Sin and Gudea, or to the 

members of the New Babyloman dynasty, one of 
their chiet concerns was the care of the temples. 
Gudea tells us in great detail of a dream which 
was sent to him, and which 1s interpreted as 
the order of Numb to build his temple E-ninnu 
at Shirpurla.|| At the close of Babylonian his- 
tery we find Nebuchadrezgar U. invariably add- 
ing to his titles ‘the beautilier of E-sagila and 
E-zida,’ the sacred edifices of Babylon and Bor- 
sippa respectively. Considerably over one hundred 
temples and sanctuaries are mentioned in the 
native and historical inseriptions known to us; 
and if we add to these the several hundred inci- 


* A full discussion of the various divisions of the eme, with 
an interpretation of its religious teatures, will be found in the 
23rd chapter of the present writer sy Jicligeon Babyloniens und 
Assyriens (1905). 

t The reading now adopted for the name of the hero of the 
hee ave Zuumern, heidinschryten u. d. Alte Testament, 

. 645, n. 2. 

t See Jenson, Keilinschriftliche Bibl. vi. 1, p. 480; Zimmern, 
Keilunschriften und das Alte ‘Testament, 1. pp. 688-639; 
Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel ἡρβηκῷ Vortray), p. 98 1 

§ See the illustration in Mitthedungen d. Deutschen Orvent 
7esellsch, No.8; Weisshach, Babylonische Miscellen. p. 42; and 

a similar tablet in Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in 
Chaldea and Assyria, vol. i. 350-351. 

Ι Cynder A, col. 1.-vh. See Thurcau-Dangin, ‘Le Songe de 
Goudéa’ (Compies rendus de U Académie dea Anscriptions, 1901, 
pp. 112-1?°). 
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dentally mentioned in the religious literature, in 
the commercial tablets, and those oceurring us 
elements in proper names, and in lists or sylla- 
baries, it becomes evident that the Euphiates 
Valley was fairly studded with edifices of one kind 
or another dedicated to the gods and goddesses of 

the apace 
The names of these temples are both interesting 
and instructive, as reflecting the ideals and hopes 
by which their builders were swayed. Marduk’s 
main edifice at Babylon is called /-saqila, ‘the 
lofty house’; the temple of Nebo at Lorsippa is 
E-cida, ‘the true or legitimate house’; the temple 
of the sun-god atSippar and Laisa is appropriately 
called #-darra, ‘the brilliant house’ ; aut in the 
sume spirit the temple of the moon-god at Ur was 
designated as Regie shee gal. ‘house of the great 
luminary’; while his sanctuary at Uarran was 
called E-khul-khul, ‘the house of joys. Bel’s 
sanctuary at Nippur was known as E-hur, ‘the 
mountain house’; Ishtar’s ae at Ereech as 
E-anna, ‘house of heaven’ or ‘lofty house,’ her 
sanctuary in Nineveh as -mash-mash, signifying 
yrobably ‘house of oracles’; a sanctuary of Nin- 
hhaisag is known as d-gal-makh, ‘the great 
piulace,” Other names are B-kharsag-kurkura, 
‘tle house of the mountain of alllands’; £-Aharsay 
ella, ‘house of the shining mountain’; E-dum- 
anna, ‘the honse of heavenly construction’ ; 
H-nun-makh, “house of the great lord’; H-nen- 
mekh, ‘house of the great lady’; /¢-¢ila, “ house 
ot life,’ and so on, ad enjfinitum. In the ease of 
these names, αὖ is to be observed that some of 
them designate a temple by an attribute or 
descriptive epithet of the god to whont it is dedi- 
cated, like -barra, ‘house of splendour,’ for 
Shamash, or J¢-nin-mdikh, ‘house of the preat 
lady,’ for Ishtar ; others are expressive of a hope 
or ideal, as ‘louse of life,’ or ‘legitimate house.’ 
Many of the names embody the idea of great 
height, as of a mountain, ‘To tlus category belong 
not only those which contain the word ‘moun- 
tain’ as one of their parts, but such as convey 
the idea of reaching up to heaven. Such names 
are more than mere metaphors. They furnish, 
| 
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indeed, the keynote to the explanation of what is 

the most characteristic feature of sacred edifices 

in Babylonia. Besides the temple proper, in which 

the worshippers assembled, and in which there was 

an inner chamber for the reception of the sacred 

image of the god, every temple in an important 

centre had attached to it a tower, consisting οἱ 

three to seven storeys, provided either with a 

sloping ascent leading around each storey till the 
top was reached, or having a staircase from one; 
storey to another. ‘The winding ascent described — | 
by Herodotus (i. 181) appears to have been the | 
more characteristic form, and suggests a mountain ἢ 
road; while the main purpose served by these ! 
towers, niumely, to erect something that would be | 
unpressive by its height, points likewise in the 
direction of their being, mm fact, imitations of | 
mountain peaks, To such towers the name σεν | 
kurat, signifying a ‘high’ place or edifice, was 
given. If it were certain that the sikuret 1epie- 
sented the oldest type of the Babylonian sanctuary, 
important conclusions might be drawn as to the 
origin of the race that laid the foundations of 
Babylonian culture. The proot, however, for such 
a view is not forthcoming, and al] therefore that 
can be said is that the idea of erecting a sacred 
edifice in imitation of a mountain must have 
been introduced by some stoup which, before 
settling in the flat Kupliates Valley (which is 
absolutely devoid of hills, and where not even 
stone is found to serve as building immaterial), 
must have lived in a mountainous country. One 
naturally thinks of Arabia, whence we know 
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there was a steady stream of migration into the 
Euphrates Valley ; and if it be borne in mind that 
among the ancient Arabs mountain tops were 
regarded us sacred, and that down to a very late 
date the favourite sanctuaries of the Semite popu- 
lation of Palestine and Syria were on eminences, 
we may perhaps go a step further, and regard the 
ckhurat a8 a distinctively Semitic product—an 
attempt on the part of the Semitic settlers in the 
Kuphrates Valley to reproduce, by heaping up 
masses of clay (the only building material avail- 
able), the mountain peaks, on the top of which 
they supposed their gods to dwell, and wiuch 
their priests, acting as mediators, ascended when 
they wished to obtain an oracle or to secure aid 
from their gods. 

The zikkurats, like the temples proper, have their 
names, These names, while frequently embodying 
the view that the ziihurats were intended to be 
built in imitation of mountains, are also of interest 
because of their testumony to the cosmological 
doctrines taught in the schools of BabyJonian 
theology. Thus the ceAhurat at Nippur bore the 
name E-dur-an-ki, ‘the link of ieaven and earth,’ 
ἃ, name originally suggested by the ambition of 
the builders to raise the tower to a great height, 
but with which speculations were connected asso- 
ciating the zikkurat with the great, mountain of 
the world where the gods dwell, which reaches from 
the confines of Apsu---‘ the deep,’ as the seat of Ka 
—to the domain of Anu, ‘the god of heaven.’ The 
seven xtoreys, of which some of the most notable 
sihkurats —as, ¢.g., those in Babylon, Borsippa, and 
Erech—conpisted, were associated with the seven 
zones into Which the earth was divided by the 
Babylomans, or with the seven planets. Accord 
ingly, the cAdwurat of Borsippa was called Z-ur- 
amin-an-Ai, ‘house of the seven planets (literally 
‘vovernois’) of heaven and earth,’ while that at 
Krech was E-gipar-ur, ‘house of seven zones.’ 
Sinilatly, H-temen-an-ki, * the foundation stone of 
heaven and earth,’ the name of Marduk’s cih- 
hurat at Babylon, conveys a cosmological concep- 
tion of a more specie character, while #-pa, ‘ the 
pumiill. house,’ the name of the σι at Slur- 
purla, embodies merely the idea of great height, 
wid 2-gubbu-an-hi, ‘the poimt of heaven and 
earth,’ the name of a cefkurat in Dilbat, combines 
again the original idea of great height with 
speculations regarding ‘the mountain of the world.’ 

If, now, we find temples, pure and simple, bear- 
ing names connected with the idea of mountain 
heights, it ix evident that’ such nomenclature is 
dependent upon the names given to the stklurats, 
and that, even though temples may be as old 
in the Euphrates Valley as cikhurats, it is the 
sikkurat which acquires predominant significance 
as the characteristic sanctuary. Whether every 
sanctuary contained at the top a shrine where the 
image Οἱ the god was placed —as described by 
Herodotus—is a question that cannot be answered 
definitely. If there was an ascent Jeading to the 
top, it is natural to conclude that the ascent was 
made, and that some symbo! of sanctity was to 
be found there. But the evidence is overwhelin- 
ing, that in later times it was to the temples— 
the large structures with courts and halls for 
worshippers—that the pee repaired, while the 
cikkurat survived as a rehgious symbol,—rather 
than as the active expression of the desire for com- 
munion with the gods. The interesting suevestion 
has recently been thrown out,* that around the hase 
of the ztkiurats the Babylonians were accustomed 
to bury their dead. But it could only have peen 
the privileged few, as in the case of the “pyramid ἢ 


burials of Kgypt, to whom such a sacred site was | 


assigned as their Jast resting-place ; and the custom 
* Hilprecht, Hzplorations in Bible Lands, p. 400 1, 
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could only have arisen at a time when the original 
purpose of the zkhurats was ubscured by the 
greater and more active prominence assumed by 
the temples. 

As yet the excavations conducted in Babylonia 
and Assyria have not sneceeded in furnishing us 
with detinite material for determining more than 
the general character ot the Babylonian temples. 
In the case of large centres such as Nippur, Sippar, 
Babylon, and Nineveh, there developed an entire 
sacred area, or quarter, which took its name from 
the chief edifice. So at Nippur, #-kur is not 
merely the name for the temple of Bel or En-lil, 
but for ἃ large quarter of the city, in which stood 
sanctuaries and chapels erected to various gods and 
goddesses. At Nippur and at Babylon all the 
ereat gods and od esses were thus represented, 
forming, as it were, the court gathered around the 
chief deity. The sacred area of E-kur at Nippur is 
estimated to have covered eight acres, and that of 
E-sagila at Babylon, at which excavations are now 
heing conducted, Was probably much greater. Near 
the af/urat stood the sanctuary of the chief god, 
surrounded by a large court, and, if one may draw 
uw general conclusion from two small Assyrian 
temples excavated by Layard at Naiimrod,* the 
main features ol the temple proper were a long 
hall leading into a small room, and the ‘holy of 
holies,’ known as the papahkhu or parakku, in which 
steod the imaye of the god or yoddess, as the case 
night be. Into this sacred chamber none but the 
priests, or ὦ worshipper accompamed by a priest, 
were permitted to enter.{ In front of the mace 
stuod the altar to the god; but 1t is likely that in 
the larger room, as well as in the open court around 
the sanctuary, altars were also placed for the 
regular and ordinary saerifices, the penetiation 
into the ‘holy of holies’ being restricted to special 
occasions, aud probably also to yrivileged indi- 
viduals, besides the priests, and absolutely [01- 
hidden to the general masses. At Nippur two 
large divisions appear to have existed within the 
sacred areu—one devoted perhaps to the chapels 
and sanctuaries of the deities (according to ὦ 
tablet, no fewer than 24) that were worshipped 
in Nippur; the other reserved for the ciffurat, the 
temple of Bel proper, and possibly for the dwellings 
of the priests, the temple treasury, and the hke. 

Apart from this feature of the temples of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria in the Jarge centres, which made 
them gathering - places for the worship of other 
deities besides the one to whom the entire aren 
was sacred, the position of the priests as judges 
and scribes led to the extension of the temple area 
for other than strictly religious purposes. Not 
ouly were the courts of justice established within 
the sacred place, but commercial agreements were 
drawn up there in the presence of priests acting 
as scribes; and all transactions involving money 
matters, such as marriage-settlements, registering 
of wills, agreements between Iandloid and tenant, 
sale of slaves, houses, fields and crops, Iuilding 
contiacts, hiring of ships, workmen, and the like, 
came before the priests, in whose presence, like- 
wise, all legal disputes and lawsuits wee adjudi- 
cated. Within the temple area the legal archives 
of the country were kept, and the public treasury 
was under the control of the representatives of 
icligion. More than this, the temple organizations 
acquired Jarge holdings of lands and property, and 
themselves engaged in commercial transactions on 
a laree scale. The legal archives, tound in such 

* Inscoveries among the Runs of Nuneveh and Babylon 
(London, 1857), plan 2. 

t For a pictorial representation of a king being led into the 
presenee of the sun-god by a priest, see Bezold, Ninereh und 
| Babylon Quervpzig 1903), p $7. On seal-cylinders similar scenes 


are frequently depicted. 
4 Ulprecht, lc. 480. 
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centres as Sippar, Shirpurla, and Nippur, reveal 
indeed an astonishing activity of the temples in 
this direction. Large bodies of labourers were 
indentured to the temples, and slaves were 
owned or controlled by the priests acting as the 
aceredited agents of some temple organization. 
These laboureis and slaves were im tarn hired out 
by the temples; banks were established in con- 
nexion with the temples, and undicds of tablets 
have been found recording sums lent on interest, 
accounts of the temple in disposing of crops, in 
renting fields, selling and buymy catile, and deal- 
ing with all the branches of barter and exchange 
in Which Iny merchants were engaged.* Such a 
state of affuirs aided mateually, not. only in pro- 
moting the importance of the temples, but in 
maintaining the influence of the priests, to whose 
more specifically religious funetions we now turn. 

The political growth of both Babylonia and 
Assyria contributed directly towards making the 
religious position of the priests more secure. 
Military enterpiises were never undertaken with. 
out consulting the wish of the gods by means of 
omens and oracles. In like manner, the masses, 
imitating the example of their royal masters, 
repaired to the temples before setting out on a 
journey, or before building a house, or in order to 
secure relief from suflering, to avert impending 
disaster, or to seek for the interpretation of all 
stiange and unusual ocenrrences. From being 
originally the guardians of smal) shiimes and 
sanetiuies, erected as the dwelling-places of the 
gods represented by images placed in the most 
sicred part of the edifice, the priests thus became, 
and continued to be, the ἈΠΕ ἐδ physicians, and 
counsellors of the king and of his subjects. 

The general term for ‘priest’ was ὁλ σι), the 
meanme of which as not certains} but with the 
mowth of Che temples into large establishments 
a differentiation of pnestly functions took place, 
and we can distinguish three chict classes : 6dri, 
‘soothsayer or omen puest’; dshipu, ‘exoreizer’ ; 
and cammaru, “singer? Bach of these chusses: was 
probably further subdivided so as to provide for 
continuous attendance at the shines. ‘Phe special 
dulaes pertaining to each class aie cleatly idi- 
‘ated by their names, the édré@ being the priest. 
versed in the interpretation of omens, the a@shipu 
the one by whom the demons and witches were 
evoreized, and the πες the designation for 
the body of priests who condueted the service 
Proper at tesUivals and m connexion with the saeri- 
μὸν But besides these three veneral classes there 
must ave been others to whom the other fanctions 
earned on by the priests were assigned. Such 
designations tor ‘priest,’ as maneubi= * wailer,’ 
lullare = ‘howler,’ indicate that ‘duige-singers’ 
formed a special subdivision, who chanted the 
lamentations for the dead. 

The instruction of aspirants to the temple service 
Was another important funetion, ‘This Jed to the 
Institution of sehyuls, and the numerous tablets 
for exercise and plactice, found in Assurbanipal’s 
Lilnary, and im other collections of which fragments 
we now hnown to us, introduce us to the wethods 
perfected in these sehools.  Bevinning with the 
simple acquirements of reading and waiting, the 
EXNCTEICS led step by step to acquaintance woth 
astrolocical, medical, and judierl lore, as well as 
to mitiation into the interpretation of omens, 
methods of divination and exorcizing, saciiicial 


*See Porer's acconnt of the financial side of the temple 
establishments, in the Introduction to lis Bubulontache Vertruge 
des Berlener Musetams (Kerlin 1590), pp ἈΝΤ τΝ ΙΝ 

t Zmancin’s bugevestion (Aedinschroftenu d Adfe Test po 590, 
note 7) of “the saqig ov herding ane? 1s not plausible More 
probable is Jensen's view (Zerfsehr, fo Aosyr. vu 174) that itis 
a compound ΟἹ sa nahi, ‘the one aver the saerflec’s hut (his 
theory also involves ditheulties of a grammatical character 


details, the ritual to be observed on various o¢ca- 
sions, and knowledge of the doctrines taught by 
the theologians.” 

While as yet we know hittle of the details of the 
organization of the priesthood at the great temples, 
beyond the fact of its general divisions, and the 
existence of a ‘Shigh-prest? who exercised a 
measure of authority over all, it is interesting to 
note that, as among the Uchrews, certain qualifi- 
cations were requued on the part of those who 
wished to devote themselves to the priesthood. 
They had to be sound in mind and body, and well 
proportioned. "The leper was excluded, as well as 
any one who had a bodily detect: a mutilated 
limb, defective eyesight, or even the lack of a 
full set of teeth, uppears to have been sutheient to 
exclude one from the priesthood.t The chief 
classes amony the priests formed a hind ot guild 
composed of certain families. ‘Po this guild none 
but members of these famuiltes were admitted ; 
but such restrictions do not seem to have apphed 
to the large body of attendants who pertommed 
the menial duties in the gieat temples, or who 
were engaged in connexion with their business 
allairs. 

A feature of the Babylonian pnesthood which 
ealls for some mention is the presence of women 
in the priestly service. Gudea refers to ‘wailing 
women? inone of his inseriptions. We have had 
vecasion to refer to oracles furnished by women,z 
and an historical and votive mnseriptions of yanous 
periods women attached to the service of some 
geod or other ae not imfequently mentioned. 
While such priestesses are by no means πο} 
to temples dedicated to goddesses, Shamash priest- 
esses being particwarly prominent, it would appear 
that as devotees to the service of Che creat goddess 
Ishtar in her temples im the south, as at) Erech, 
Agade, and Babylon, as well as am the north, at 
Nineveh and Δα ποίας, they retamed positions of in- 
fluence throughout 4}1 periods, though the general 
observation τὰν be made, that Chis position 15 
more prominent im the carer than in the later 
periods, ‘The names for ὁ puestesses” were: Aa- 
dishtu, “holy one’; Aharuntu, which embodies a 
similar iden of beme set aside’; shamhhatu, 
‘pleasure maiden’; and siren, the meaning of 
wluch is not hnown.§ Priestesses appear also to 
have been employed im connexion with τα (11 
mysterious rites practised im the temples, to sym- 
holize the fertility for whieh the goddess Ishtar 
stood, though it should be added that no references 
have as yet veen found in the religious literature 
to justity Herodotus’ statement (i. 19) that obscene 
rites formed part of the regular Ishtar cult. 

Almndant as is the material now at out disposal 
for a sludy of the rehgious rites and ceremonies 
observed in Babylonia and sssytia, it 1s not 
suflicient tu enable αν to reconstruct m detail the 
ritual observed in the temples um connexion with 
the offermy of sacrifices, the seching of oracles, 


the interpretation of omens, and the homage to 
the gods on festive occasions. All that we ean do 


at present is, by piecing together the references to 
the cult seattared through the histotieal litera. 
ture, and by combining these references wath 
data furnished by the religious texts, to present 
a general picture of the diflerent pliuses ot the eult. 
eairied on at the temples of Baby lunia and Assytia. 

As in other religions of antiquity which had 


* See an article by the present writer, ‘The ‘l'eatbook Litera- 
ture of the Babylomans’? (κε World, U7, pp. 285-268, 
and chap ἃ of Scheil’s Une Saison de Pourlles @ Sippar. 

*See Zammerns Introduction to part a ot lin Ledrage cur 
Kenntnis der Babylonisehen Redageon, pode 

TSee above, po bb74 

ᾧ Kadeshtu is ot frequent oeciaience , Aezredic occurs as early 
as the days of Hammurabi (hing, Lettors and δα πὴ of 
Hanominals, vol 1 No St), wlole the thiee last named in the 
hat are found inthe Gilzamesh epic (Pablet vi ἢ dad, 188) 
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reached an wdvanced stage of organization, sacri- 
fices, both of anunals and of vegetable products, 
played the most prominent part in the offical 
cult. Gudea, mn one of his inseriptions,* furnishes 
us with a long lst of offerings made by Inn. 
These include oxen, sheep, goats, lambs, fish, 
buds (ag. cigles, doves, οἴ}, and such products 
as dates, milk, and greens. From other sources 
we may add gazelles, wine, butter, honey, garlic, 
com, herbs, oil, spices, and incense. The last atseli 
shows that the conception of sacrifice had ads anced 
trom inere homage to the pods to providing an 
income for the needs of the temple service. While 
there are some traces in the Babylonian region 
pommting to the exptence, at one time, of the con- 
ception of sacrifice as a menl to be shared hy the 
Worshipper with his deity,! this stave had Jong 
been passed before the days ot Gudea (e. 3000 
BC.) The organization of the priesthood, with 
the various functions of the priest. above set 
forth, necessitated a system that might seeure to 
the temples a recular income ; and the frequent 
references to tithes in the tablets forming part of 
the temple archives, and even do monthly tributes, 
indiente a fixed system of faxes levied upon the 
people, The saciuihice, whieh mvanably accom. 
panies the act of eonsultie the prest for any 
particular purpose, fall. likewise within the cate- 
ΜΟΙ of mn ἀπ essment for the service rendered, 
and not aimerely voluntary oflerime or a riualistic 
observance, (hough sueho an observance is also ἃ 
factor iivelyed. The pure homace to the gods, 
by vatue ob this development of the endt, was 10. 
ΜΝ ΘᾺ Taroedy for tie priests, who, on thei part, 
ollered a diuly  snerlice, as well as on stated 
ocaason dating the year, to ensure the goodwill 
of the vodsan whose service they were. We have 
indeed reason to μον ὁ that, iu the large temples, 
μα απο of animus were brought (wice every dity 
ταὶ ὑπὸ mormine and m the evensmne: but in the 
cise of these sacrifices, likewise, only c¢ertam: por- 
tions Were consumed on the alta, while the rest 
belonved to the priests, 

Besides the tithes sid the τοῦ 1 «πα πος there 
Were frequent occasions ivatter a victory, Οἱ at 
the rebuildine of a sacred edifice or the remstitu- 
tion ΟἹ a temple cult, whieh, for sone treason, liad 
sulleved interuptton- when the rulers bestowed 
liberal gifts, or pledeed themselves to a ΤΟΎ} 
ΟΠ απ of animals, produce of the fields, earments, 
ornaments, and the like, allof which helped τὸ 
swell the income of the temples. Guts of var 
ous hinds, and votive tablets of precious stone 
ov οἱ precious metals, are also freqnently referred 
to as having been presented to the temples hy 
State olliaals, and by mdividuals am then pruvate 
apacity, so that the clement of porsonal homage 
to the gods did not entirely disappenr mi the ever. 
increasing, share taken by the οὔτ ἃ} cult in the 
perlotmance of religious rites 

There were also cerGun oeeastons οὐ the year 
when the people repaned to the temples te yom in 
the homave to be rendered to the eads. ‘Ludved 
the rehgious calendars diawn up by the Baby- 
Jonian ere show that in the course of time 
every day of the year was invested with some 
sienificance ; but, i addition to thus, there were 
certain months and certain days set aside for 
special homage to some cod οὐ voddess. Thus the 
sixth and eleventh months— δὶ and Shebat — 
appear to have been sacred to Ninth ἃ  ‘Mhis same 
sisth month was observed as a Οὐ period an 
honour of Ishtar. At the temple to Shamash im 

“Tnseription G, cols. meevi. (de barzee, Deconrertes 
Chatldee, phos 

trace W. Robertson Smith, Leliseon of the Semutes 
London, 1891), Leetures γι, σιν, 
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Sippar we learn of six days in the year *—the 7th 
day of Nisan (first month), 10th of Lyyar (second 
month), 8rd of Elul (sith month), 7th of Tishri 
(seventh month), 1th of Arakhshamna (eighth 
month), and the 15th of Adar (twelfth month)— 
that were invested with a special significance. 
There ave two festivals, however, that appear to 
have been particularly promiment from the oldest 
period down to the latest days—the New Year's 
festival, celebrated for a period of eleven days 
dming the month of Nisan, which fell in’ the 
spring; and the festival of Tammuz, which 
occurred in the fourth month. 

The New Year's Day, hnown as Zagmuk, is 
relenned to in the inseriptions of Gudea, and is 
there declared to be in honour of the solar deity 
Nin-gnsu and of his consort Ban, who occupies at 
this (ume, im the distriet contiolled by Gudea, the 
position which afterwards was reserved for Ishtar. 
The sping, as the pertod when natwe awakens 
to fiesh life, when fertility, interrupted by the 
lone season of rain and storms, once more mani- 
fests its power, would naturally be associated with 
wosolar deity and with the mother-goddess ; but 
when, at a subsequent period, Marduk was ad- 
vanced to a position at the head of the pantheon, 
the honows of the New Years celebration were 
transterred to him. The festival season in’ the 
month of Nisan was known as αἱ λέν, whereas the 
term Zaquiuk proper is applicable only to the first 
day. Gifts to Bau marked the day in Gudea’s 
time, Whereas, in the days of Marduk s supremacy, 
a formal procession of the gods, headed by Maiduh, 
along the saered street of Babylon, t was one ΟἹ 
the chicf features, In auecordanee with the views 
developed im the schools of Babylon, Marduk was 
supposed to hold an assembly of the chief gods 
extending fiom the Sth to the Pith day of Che 
βασι οὐ month, for the purpose of deciding the fate 
of individuals during the coming year. In this 
way a more disinelively religious character was 
eaven to an oceasion which was onginally an agii- 
eultural festival, marking the beginning of seed- 
tine τὰ the spring, 

Likewise of popular origin was the festival of 
Tanunaz, the youthful consort of Ishtar, who is 
slain by the goddess. The death of "Pammuz 
symbolizes the approaching end of the summer 
season, Ishtar, though the producer of fertility, 
cannot maintain it beyond a eertain period, and 
the change of seasons was popularly interpreted as 
due to the cruelty of the goddess, who deceives 
the youthful Tanunuz--a solar deity, syinbolizing 
more pauiticularly the sun-god of spring-time and, 
alter gaining his love, destroys his hte. Tammuz 
disappears mm the fow th month of the year, and in 
lis place comes Nereal, the violent and raging 
summer sun, Which consumes everything with his 
fiercely burning rays, und in whose wake follow 
disease and pestilence. ‘To this testival a more 
distinctively religious turn was likewise given by 
the Babylonian theologians, through inaking it a 
hind of All Souls’ Day? for the commemoration of 
the dead. Durges were sung by the wailing women, 
to the accompaniment ΟἹ musical instiuments, and 
οἴοιτο were made to the dead. This ‘Tammuz 
festival appears to have been common to several 
Inanches ot the Semites, thongh its spread and 
continuance throughout the Semitic world may 
have been due directly to Babylonian influences. 
The Tammuz cull was maintamed till a late day 
by the Phenicians, among whom the youthful god 
was known as Adonis; and there is an interest- 
me reference in Tizekiel (8"), showing that the 
licbrews also continued to observe the Tammuz 

* Rawhnsun, v 61, col vy. 51-vi 8. 


F Now cacavated hy the German expedition, 
ungen der Deutschen Orrent, Gesellschajt, No. 6. 
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festival, just as the Greek population of Asia | from the numerous terms found in Babylonian 


Minor yielded to Semitie intluences, and incor- 
porated the Babylonian nature myth with their 
own mythology. 

The frequent references to the sense of guilt, and 
the emphasis laid upon a penitent spit, both in 
the Incantation texts and Hymns, and more parti- 
cularly in that subdivision of the rehyious litera- 
ture known as the Penitential Psalms,* show that 
the Babylono-Assyrian religion must have had its 
sombre aspects ; and at times the impression is left, 
that constant fear of the gods and of the demons 
and evil spirits overshadowed confidence in the 
goodwill and favour of the supeior powers. The 
chief festival of the year after the supremacy ot 
Babylon as the capital of the country—the ΔΝ 
—was of a decidedly serious character ; and in a 
religions calendar,t setting forth in detail the 
specilic character of each day, whether untavour- 
able or favourable, the unfavourable ass on the 
whole predominate. ΑἸ the festivals of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, partake, to a greater or Jess catent, of 
the nature of ‘ penitential’ occasions, appropriate 
for securing, by the manilestation of a contrite 
spirit and by expiatory rites, the favour of the 
gods. Even in the joyful words of the hymns 
sung on these occasions in honour of the gods 
there is an undertone of sadness, occasioned by 
the dread lest at any moment the gods may change 
their favour into wrath. 

In keeping with this general character of the 
religion, we find that, at least in two months—the 
6th and 8th—of the year, no fewer than five days 
in each t—the 7th, l4th, 19th, 2ist, and 28th —were 
seb aside as ‘evil days,’ on which priests and rulers 
had to observe special precautions in order not to 
provoke the gods to anger. The priest was not. to 
furnish oracles on those days, the physician (like- 
Wise a priest) was not to attempt a cure, While the 
ruler was not to put on his festive robes, nor to 
mount his chariot, nor to eat food prepared by 
fire, nor to announce any ofall decisions. Such 
days appear to have been known as ‘days of 
pactheation,’§ a designation expressing the hope 
ot the worshippers rather than the real character 
of the occasions ; and, while 10 is not certain that 
the term shabattu (or shapatty) Was also applied 
to these days, 1t seems likely that this was the 
ease. || At all events, we know that the Baby- 
lonians nsed the term shabattu to designate a ‘day 
of pacification’; and there are good reasons for 
heheving that the Sabbath of the Hebrews, which 
must stand in some relationship to the Balyylonian 
rite, originully had a sombre and penitential char- 
acter, and that it subsequently underwent a total 
transiormation by making the shabattu in the 
literal sense ‘a day of rest’ for God, and then, 
in imitation of the Divine example, for mankind 
also. 

Whether these same five days were observed in 
the other months of the Babylonian calendar, is 
again a question that) cannot be answered deb- 
nitely. It seems, likely, however, that such was 
the case, and, if not those days, there were at all 
events some days in each month that were destu- 
nated as ‘evil ones.’ 

Both for joyous and for sombre occasions sac- 
rifices were enjoined, coupled with prayers, but 
the details as to the specific kind of sacrifices 
chosen for the various occasions are still unknown 
to us. Accompanying the sacrifice of animals 
there were libations and incense-oflerings; and, 

* See above, p. 666. 

+ Rawlinson, v. pl. 48 and 49. 

1 Rawlinson, iv. pl. 89-33 *, 

§ Lit. ‘days of rest for the heart.’ 


i See the recent discussion of the question by Zimmern, 
Keilins hriften u, das Alte Test. pp. 602-594. 
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conveying the idea of sacrifices of one kind or 
another, 1t is evident that there were a variety of 
classes of sacrifice which must have corresponded, 
in a general way, to the subdivisions enumerated 
in the religious codes of the Hebrews.* 


Summary and General Estimate.— Uf we judge 
the Babylono-Assynian religion from the point 
of view of the general character of the civiliza- 
tions developed m ancient times, it nay fairly 
be said that, with one exception, it represents 
on its best stde the high-water mark of ancient 
thought. That exception is the Hebrew religion, 
which, by reason of the supreme emphasis which, 
as a consegnence of the teachings of the pre- 
exilie and caihe prophets, was laid upon the ethi- 
eal conception ot the Divine government of the 
Universe, took an entirely umgue direction, The 
rehigious literature produced in) Babyloma  tran- 
scends in variety, extent, and depth that. which arose 
in Babylonia’s creat rival—Kgypt. The influence 
of this hteratire may be measured by the traces of 
Babylonian conceptions, Babylonian myths, and 
Babylonian customs and rites to be found im the 
pruges of the Old Pestaument. ἴοι, while a protest 
must be entered on purely seientifie grounds against 
endeavours to cauny back specifically Jewish ideas 
and institutions to Babylonian prototypes, merely 
because of resemblances that may in part be acel- 
dental; yet the general thesis may be maintamed, 
that an understandme of the Hebrew religion is 
impossible without a constant consideration of the 
tehgion and culture that were developed in’ the 
muphiates Valley "Phe stories in Genesis em- 
hodyang tiadiGions of the creation of the world 
and of the early fortunes of mankind, contain 
finements of Babylonian myths, the specifically 
Hebrew contribution consisting wn the anterpreta- 
fions put upon traditions which, Jargely through 
Babylonisn influence, became current throughout 
the Senntie world, and from the Semites spread to 
other nations Again, in the Ifelnew codes, both 
as regards the purely legal portions and those 
sections dealing with religious ritual, Dabylonian 
methods of legal procedure and the ritual developed 
m the Babylonian temples must be taken into con- 
sideration as determining factors.f And when we 
come to New Testament times we have not yet 
passed beyond the sphere of Babylonian influence, 
though here hkewise eaution must be exercised 
lest we vitiale the results of a legitimate comparia- 
tive method by straining it beyond proper bounds. 

We have seen throuvhout this article that a 
distinction must be made het ween popular concep- 
tions and the attempts of the pests to systematize 
these conceptions, leading to the establishment of 
amore or less {ived body of doctaines regarding the 
relationship of the gods to one another and to their 
worshippers. Asa result of the influence exerted 
hy the theologians upon popular behefs, the local 
cults, both in the large centres and in the smaller 
places, gradually Jost their distinctive character ; 
and the numerous gods, who once enjoyed an in- 
dependent. and individual character, came to be 
regarded as aspects or forms or specific manifesta- 
tions of one or another of the linuted number of 
great gods, who as a whole represent the deities 
worshipped in sanctuaries which fer political or 

* See, especially, Lv 1-7. 

t For a sober and careful discussion of Babylonian influences 
in the legal portions of the Pentatenchal codes, SA. Cook’s 
The Laws of Moses and the Cade of Hammaurata (London, 1908) 
1s to be especially recommended, 

t See, in connexion with this subject, an article by Gunkel, 
entitled ‘Religno-Hhstorical Interpretation of the New Testa- 
tment’ in the Monest for April 1903, also the same writer's 


Schonfung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1895), pp. 370-898 ; Zimmern, 
Kelinsehrifien ud, Alte Testament, especially pp. 877-396, 


' and the same author's Keulinschriften und Bibel (Levpzig, 1903). 
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other rensons acquired great prominence. A move- 


ment of this kind led to the identification of | 
practically all the goddesses (except those who | 


were merely the consorts of male gods) as forms of 
one great goddess, Ishtar. This process likewise 
pave vise to a darge number of names, all repre- 
renting some phase of the solar deity, and paved 
the way for the @ouping of those grent gods 
asia, kind of comt around one who was regarded 
as presiding over the assembly. At an early 
pened, lying as yet beyond our ken, Ea, the chief 
deity of Eridu, appear~ to have oceupied this 
position, | Within histone times, we know. that 
En-ll or Bel, the “lord? of Nippur, enjoyed this 
distinction at a time when his centre ob worship 
Was also the seat of a powcr ful succession of riers, 
who controlled a large portion of the Enphrates 
Valley. From En-lil this supremacy appears to 
have been passed on to Nini, but after the wanion 
of the Babylonian States. aud the transfer of the 
political centre to the aty of Babylon, the loeal 
deity Marduk usurped the place onee ocenpied 
by ἀπ Bol, and retamed af, despite sporadie 
attempts to restore the old Bel to power, until the 
end of the New Baby 1 cuipoe 

Move niportiant, however, for ats influenee npon 
the development of relraeus thoneht than the 
question which deity wes to be reearded as the 
head, was the establishment, among the masses, 
of the view that ows partiendar deity deserved 
to be regarded as superior to the rest; and at as 
reasonable Co suppose that in the course of time 
such a view would lead to considenne Marduk as 
concentiating in tas person the powers and attri- 
butes pose-sed by the members of his eourt. In 
Assyria, des. influenced by persistent traditions 
(han Baby toni, (his view cave to the chief of the 
πο ἢ pantheon, Ashi, a position entuely 
unique; and, even toa lareer degree than Miuduk 
mm the south, Ashur was resaided as the one god 
with whom practically the fate of the country and 
of indwiduals rested. Tad the Babylonian and 
Assyiian theologians becn able to conceive of the 
head of the pantheon as a distunetively ethical 
wer, σον απ πῇ the Universe by αν based upon 
Justice and pretound distinctions of right, —nay, 
as the very somree of aiehteonsness and of the 
moral order of the Lanverse,  Ashur or Marduk 
nueht have developed, as did the national daliweh 
of (he Helnews, inte the one universal Power. 
That step, however, was not taken e:ther im 
Babylonia or Assytie The πο. of the 
rehigious thoucht of the leaders and of the masses 
is mathed by the encumecance that, while the 
attributes of the chiet pods ate concentrated in 
one, who thus becomes stronger, more powerful 
than the others, he is notomvested with any traits 
of a more spatial eharieter, | Ashur, indecd, 
becomes nothing more than a great war-lord of 
Hresistible foree, who protects lus Jands and sub- 
jects, but whose mercy and interest are not ex- 
tended) to nations that do not come withim his 
sphere. Marduk, again, though showing milder 
traits, remains merely the greatest among the 
gods of Babylonia, and madually disappears as his 
preat sanctuary E-sagila ernmbles to pieces The 
God of the Hebrew prophets alone survives the de- 
elme and destruction of His central seat of worship. 

But, while these limitavions in the Bahylono- 
Assyrian conception of Divine government are to 
be recognized, it must not be snpposed that ethical 
traits were entirely wanting mn the views Lormed ot 
the gods, and more particularly of Marduk and 
Ashin. A great civilization can be produced only 
by a people imbued with an ethical as well as an 
intellectual spirit. 1015 no accidental circumstance 
that JJammurahbi, the founder of the Babylonian 
empire in the full sense of the term, was wlso the 


— $e 


“one to gather the laws of the country into a great 


vode,* and he bases his claim to the gratitude of 
posterity upon his desire to diffuse righteousness 
throughout lis land. This Code itself, dating from 
ο. 2250 B.C., is the most striking evidence of the 
ethical soundness and moral aspirations of the 
Babylonians; and, 1f it be borne in mind that the 
predecessors of Πα ἈΠ] also emphasize then 
ambition to promote the happiness of their snb- 
jects, it will be apparent that we cannot form too 
ugh an estimate of the ethical spirit pervading 
the population of the EupInates Valley from the 
earliest. histories) period known to us. 

Taking Hammaiiabi'’s Code as a basis, it is im- 
pottant to observe that it provides for the rights of 
women as well as of men, that throughout it seeks 
to motect the werk against the tyranny of the 
strong, that it not only provides for punt iment 
of ernmes according to certain principles of equity 
(even though these are difierent from those whieh 
« modern nation would adopt), but takes mto con- 
sideration the motives that prompt to acts im them. 
selves Hlegal. ‘Thus iHeval eclayus ate punished 
with a fine, but, αὐ it can be proved that. the 
Claimant bad the intention to denaud, a severer 
punishment, and, as a general tule, the death 
penalty, was aE The rivhts of the father 
over his wife and children, and ol the inaster over 
luis slave, ure so regulated as to prevent tyranny and 
eruelty. The der dafiouis is applied with a dovical 
sevelity which does not stop short at apparently 
absurd conclusions,— as when it is provided that 
a physician, Who instead of curing brings about the 
death of a patient or the Joss of an organ, is held 
responsible tor the result, and punished according 
to the pusition ecenpied by the vietim ot his lack 
of shill. The thousands of commerci ll and decal 
tablets found in the archives of Babylonian and 
Assyrian temples, and dating trom the days of 
Sargon and Gudea down to the era of Uie Greek 
oceupation, prove that the provisions of the legal 
codes, of whieh that of Lammurabi is only one 
mstance of several that. were compiled, were also 


vurtied out. Those tablets show the great care 
exerensed in diawing up agreements between 


parties, and the enden ours of the judges to decide 
disputed cases brought before them by a eareful 
sitting of the evidence and by striet standards of 
equity. Tn the religious hterataire, νον πο, stress 
is dad upon right conduct as a preloinary to 
secure the favour and help of the gods, and the 
*‘Penitential Psalms’? furnish a further proof, if 
such weie needed, of the intensity of the sense 
and consciousness of euilt. 

Even among the Assyrians, despite the mar- 
tial spuit shown by their kings and the cruelties 
plactised by them in their incessant wartare, the 
ethical spit was not luching. Such kings as 
Su gon, Sennacherib, and Assui banipal, who stand 
forth as the exponents of Assyria’s ambition to 
extend her domimion by force of arms over distant 
lands, pride themselves upon having mstituted 
nehteous enactments, and claim to be the estab- 
lishers of law, order, and justice; and, while the 
desire tor self-glorification may have been one 
of the factors prompting Axsurbanipal to gather 
within his palace walls copies of the Literary pro- 
duetions of the south, the fact that he did this for 
the benefit of his subjects, as he expressly tells us, 

* See art. Cons or YAMMrrani im present vol. p. 584 ff, ; and 
ef. Scheil, Textes Elamiles-Semulrngues, un. (Paris, 1902), with 
Trench translation : also in a revised edition, La Lo: de Lam- 
mourabi (Paris, 1903); F. Man, 72 Codice de Hammurati e la 
Biba, (Rome, 1003); G. Cohn, Die Gesetze Tammurabia 
(Zurich, 1905); J. Jeremias, Moses und Hammurain (Leipzig, 
1903); Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws wn the World Uidin- 
burgh, 1908); R. F. Urnrper, Zhe Code of {Jammurabi (auto- 
graph text, transliteration, translation, glossary, etc.), 1904; 


and the German translations of Winckler, Peiser, and Muller, 
as well as Cook’s discussion of the Code above referred to. 
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indicates that there were other factors at work of 
a higher order. 

The Code of Hammurabi has its decided limita- 
tions. Many of its provisions are cruel, bordering 
almost upon barbarous viciousness. But it must 
be borne in mind that even the more humanitarian 
Pentateuchal codes are not free from enactments 
which, from the modern point of view, are repre- 
hensible, as, ¢.g., the putting to death of the 
woman suspected of witchcraft. Again, in the 
provisions made by the courts for the settlement 
of disputes, methods are followed which do not 
commend themselves to us. But, down to a late 
pees in European countries, debtors had but 
ittle mercy shown them when brought into court, 
and miscarriages of justice occur frequently in our 
own day. Moreover, it can hardly be urged, in 
view of the elaborate and ever-growing provisions 
made hy modern legislative bodies against all 
manner of crimes, frauds, and encroachments on the 
rights of others, that the necessity for regulating 
all legal and commercial transactions by formal con- 
tracts— which is a characteristic feature of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian civilization — points to the 
laxity of the moral sense in these ancient centres. 

On the whole, it will be found that the Babylono- 
Assyrian ΤΟΙ ΟΝ exercised a wholesome miluence 
upon the people, who at all times showed a marked 
devotion to their gods, It is perfectly true that 
the practices of the eult were, down to the latest 
days, linked to beliefs of a crude and primitive 
character, of which the Incantation texts and the 
Omen literature represent the natural outcome ; 
but the speculations of the theologians, and the 
cosmological and astrological system perfected by 
them, must be taken as an evidence of the higher 
possibilities of the religion. Religious practices 
in all religions are apt to lag behind doctrines and 
specnlations, and the test by which ἃ religion should 
be tried is not so much what it was or even what 
iL is, as what it aimed to be, or under more favour- 
able circumstances might have become. Applying 
this test, the religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
stands out among ancient religions as the one that 
approaches nearest to that phase from which there 
eventually came forth three of the most important. 
ie of mankind — Judaism, Christianity, and 
slam. 


LITERATURE --ἴ. GFNERAT, WORKS —The wriver begs to ex 
phan that in mentioning his own work, Zhe Kelapion of Laby- 
fonda and Assyria (Boston, 1498), first, he does so becauee it 
happens to be the only complete treatuse on the subject that 
has as yet appeared A German edition of this work, entirety 
revised, to avery large eatent rewritten, and with eopious 
additions and new translations of the religious hterature, 15 
now in course of pnbhcation under the title Die Religion Baby 
lomens und Assyriens (J. Ricker, Giessen). Up to the present 
(March 1904), six parts have been issued, and the work will 
he completed in about eleven parts, with an extra portfolio 
of appropnate illustrations. Professor Sayce’a two works, 
The Relyuon of the Ancent Babylonians (Hibbert Lectures, 
London, 1887), and The kelimons of Ancient ρὲ and Baby- 
fon (Gifford Lectures; Edinburgh, 1902), while contamimng 
thany interesting suggestions, do not aim at covering the entire 
field. The former work, moreover, 18 now antiquated to a large 
extent, and the latter is concerned more with a speculative 
elucidation of the ‘conception of the Divine’ among the Baby- 
lomans than with the details of the religion. Among shorter 
sketches, those of C. P. Tiele, ‘ Die Religion in Babylomien und 
Assyrien’ {being pages 127-216 of part i. of his Geschichte der 
Lelie tm Alterthum (Gotha, 1895), translated from the Dutch 
edition (Amsterdam, 1893)}, and Fricdrich Jeremas, ‘ Die Baby- 
lonier und Assy rier’ in Ohantepie de la Saussaye's Lehrbuch der 
Religronsyeschichte (2nd ed. Freiburg i. B. 1897), vol. 1. pp. 
163-221, are to be specially commended. Of a later date, and 
therefore replacing these earlier sketches to a certain evtent, 
are L. W. King’s little volume on Babylonian Relinon and 
Mythology (London, 1899), and Domenico Bassi, Mitologia 
Babilonese-Assira (Milan, 1899). Alfred Jerennas’ articles on 
the various gods of the Babylono-Assyrian Pantheon (Marduk, 
Ninib, Nergal, Ea (Oannes), Nusku, etc ) in Roscher’s 4usfuhr- 
hiehes Leavkon der Griechischen und Romischen Mythologre are 
also to be highly recommended. 

2 RKLIGIOUS TEXTS.—Besides the collections of religous 
texts in the publications of the British Museum, more par- 
ticularly in the fourth volume of A Selection Jrom the Muscel- 
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taneous Inscriptions of Western Asia, ed. by H. C. Rawlinson 
(2nd ed. London, 1891), and in parts 13 to 17 (last issued) of 
Cuneiform Texts from Babulonian Tablets, ete. in the Lritish 
Museum, under the general editorsinp of E. A. Wallis Budge 
(London, 1901-1903), and the imvaluable Catalogue of the 
Cuneiform Tablets in the Kouyunpk Collection of the British 
Museum by Carl Bezold, 5 vols. (London, 1889-1899), the follow- 
ing publications merit special mention :—H. Zimmern, Baby- 
fonwsche Buaspsalmen (Leipzig, 1885), same author's Bertrege 
zur Kenntms der Babylonischen Keligion: (a) Beschworungs- 
tafeln Shurpu, (δ) Hetualtafeln Jur den Wahreager, Be- 
schicorer, wnd Sanger rep x, 1901; teats with translation 
and commentary); K. L. Tallqvist, Die Assyriache Beschwo- 
rungsserie Magla (Leipzig, 1895); J. A. Knndtzon, Assyriache 
Gebete an den Sonnengott fur Staat und konwiliches Haus aus 
der Zet Asarhaddons und Assurbanipals (2 vols. Leipzig, 
1893); J. A. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Taste 
(2 vols. Leipzig, 1895-1897), of which transliterations and trans- 
lations into French are furnished by Frangois Martin, J'extes 
Relaguery Assyriens et Babylonsens (two publications, (@) Parts, 
1900, (Ὁ) Paris, 1903, both under the same title—the former 
covering vol. ii., the latter vol. i, of Craig's texts); Geo. 
Reisner, Sumerisch - Babylonische Humnen nach Thontafein 
Greechischer Zeit (Berlin, 1896); L. W. King, Babuloman Mage 
and. Sorcery (London, 1896), Κα. O. Thompson, Zhe Demls and 
Evil Smriuea of Babyloma (2 vols. London, 1908 1904), transia- 
tions of incantation series in parts 16 and 17 of Cunesform 
Texts, etc.; OC. Fossey, La Maque Assyrenne (Paris, 1902), 
embodying translations of tho greater portion of the fourth 
volume of the Rawlinson series above referred to, and other 
texts; A. Boissier, Documents Assyriens relatifs aux présages 
(Paris, 1894-1897, in course of publication); J. A. Craig, Astro- 
Ingical- Astronomical Te cts (Leipzig, 1809); Ch. Virolleand, 
[’Astrologie Chaldéene (Paris, 1903, in course of publication) ; 
Kt. ©. Thompson, The Reports of the Maginans and Astrologers 
of Nineveh and Babylon (2 vols. London, 1900). 

3. COSMOLOGY, LEGENDS, ETG ποῦ, W. King, The Seven 
Tablets of Creation, or the Babyloman and Asayrian Legends 
concerning the Creation of the World and of Mankind (2 vols. 
London, 1902), latest and best translation based on the most 
complete collection of fragments of the various versions ; trans- 
lations of the Creation story, and of all the important legends, 
and of the Gilgamesh epic, are given in P. Jensen’s ‘ Mythen 
und Epen’ (Schrader’s Ketlenschriftliche Bibliothek, vol. vi. 
Ist part, Berlin, 1900; 2nd part not yet published). Of funda- 
mental wmportance is the same author's Kosmologie der Baby- 
loner. Stuhen und Matertalen (Strassburg, 1890), which 
marked the beginning of the systematic study of Babylonian 
cosmology. Cf. Friednch Delitasch, fas Babylonsche Welt- 
schupfungsepos (Lerpag, 1896); Paul Haupt, Das Babylomeche 
Nimrodepos (2 vols Leipzg, 1891); Edward T. Harper, ‘ Die 
Babylonische Legenden von Etana, Zu, Adapa, und Jnbbarra’ 
in Beitrage zur Assyriologis, Ba. τ. pe. 340-521. Seo also 
the translations of selected texts (including Creation story, 
legends, etc.) in Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, ed. by 
kt. F. Harper (New York, 1901), pp. 282-444. 

4. Lik# AFTER DEATH.—Besides the chapters in the general 
works on the Babylono-Assyrian religion, ef. Alfred Jeremias, 
Dre Babylonisch-Assyrischen Vorstellungen vam Leben nach 
dem Tode (Leipzig, 1887, 2nd ed. announced); and the same 
author's ‘Lice und Paradies be: den Babylonicrn’ (Der Alte 
Onent, 1. 3, Lerpzg, 1900 ; 2nd ed. 1903). 

b GRNERAL CHARACTER AND BEARINGS ON THRE OLD 
TESTAMENT —Out of the mass of hterature on the subject, 
the following are intended to represent merely a aclection that 
will serve as an introduction to the main phases of the subject 
and of the probloms involved :--Nchrader’s Keulinschrifien und 
das Alte Testament 2, 1888 [English translation hy Ο. C White- 
house, Tie Cunerform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, 
London, 1885-1888}, 15 still of valuc as a collection of material, 
though superseded for the Creation story by King’s work above 
referred to; the urd ed. of Schrader’s work (Berlin, 1902-1908), 
by Hugo Winckler and H. Zimmern, is an entirely new work— 
the first part embodying Winckler’s views of the bearings of 
Babylonian records on the Geography of Palestine and History of 
the Hebrews, which are based on theories and speculations that 
remain to be tested ; the second part being a most careful and 
valuable survey of the material for the study of the Babylonian 
reluzion by Ll. Zimmern, with constant reference to the certain 
and possible bearings both on the Old and the New Testament. 
See also Zmimern’s ‘ Babylonische und Biblische Urgescluchte’ 
(Der Alte Orvent, ii.2 Leipzig, 3rd ed. 1903) [also in English 
tianslation, The Babylonian and the Hebrew Genens, Loudon, 
1901] Inconnexion with Professor Fried. Delitzsch’s two lectures 
on Babel und Bibel, Lerpag, 1902-19038 [English translation by 
Ο. Π. W. Johns, Babel and Bible, Edinburgh, 1903], cf. the 
monographs of Bezold, Dre Babylonisch-Assurischen Keilun- 
schriftenund thre Bedeutung fur das Alte Textument (Tubingen, 
1904) ; Zimmern, Keilinsehryten und Brbel (Berlin, 1903) ; O. F. 
Lehmann, Babyloniens Kulturmassion enst und jetzt (Leipzig, 
1903); Alfred Jeremias, Jn Kampfe um Babel und Bubet (Ath 
ed. Leipzig, 1902). For the Literature on the Excavations con- 
ducted in Babylonia and Assvria, and for gencral and special 
works on the History and general Culture, see the articles 
ΑΒΒΥΒΙ͂Α and ΔΒ ΠΟΝΙΑ In vol. 1 of tims Lictionary ; to the 
references there given should now be added: KR. W. Rogers, 

Iwtory of Babylune and Assyria (New York, 1901), the most 
complete as yet published ; the shorter history of Geo. 8. Good- 
speed, History of Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 1902) ; 
and Winckler’s sketch in vol iti, of ILelmolt’s History of the 
World [English translation, New York, 1902). For a general 
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account of the Babslono-Assyrian culture, Bezold’s adnurably 
written and profusely Wustrated work, Ninive and Babylon 
(2nd ed Lerpay, 108), 8 to he highly recommended as super: 
seding haulen’s Assyrten und Babufonien, the Sth edstion of 
which (Freiburg, 1899) is not brought down to date, and ws 
thercfore of Tittle use; while, for the general Babylono- 
Assvrnunt Liter ture, Telon?’s manual, ρα! εν Assira (Milan, 
103), Inay be mentioned 88 the latest survey of the 1610. 
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1. The arstoerat 
2. The commoner. 
3 The slave. 

vl CLASS FIGISTATION A TLATURI OF THe CODE 
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2. Votaries 
3 Palace wardersy 
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ho Pars to marriage 
Concubmae. 
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J. Wistorny AND ANALYSIS. 


i. DISCOVERY OF THE CODE.—This body of 
ancient laws was first recovered to mudern schular- 
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ship by the «iseovery, in December 1901 and 
January 1902, of thrée enormous fragments of 8 
block of black diorite, which, when fitted together, 
formed a stele 2°25 metres high and tapering from 
1-90 to 1°65 metres. At the upper end of the front 
side was a sculptured bas-relief representing the 
king Hammurabi receiving his Code of Laws from 
the seated sun-god Shamash. The discovery was 
made by J. de Morgan at the Acropolis of Susa, 
the ancient Persepolis, once capital of an inde- 
pendent. Elamite monarchy. 

This bas-relief measures ‘65 metres in height and 
“60 metres across. Iminediately below it com- 
mences the longest Semitic inscription in  cunei- 
form hitherto discovered. It is arranged in_paral- 
Jel columns, but each column is written belt-wise 
neross the curved surface of the stele. Hence a 
reader must have turned his head on one side—to 
the left—to read the inseniption. On the front side 
there are sixteen of these columms preserved. 
There were once five mote, of which scarcely a 
trace is preserved, the inscription having been 
chiseled out and the stone repolished. On the 
reverse, twenty-eight columns are completely pre- 
served, with one or (wo breaks due to the sur- 
face heine destroyed. The whole inscription may 
therefore be estimated to have contained forty- 
nine columns, four thousand lines, and about eight 
thousand words. 

i. JATERATURE CALLED FORTH BY TIE DIS. 
COVERY.—1, The inseription is most. beautifully 
cut in the well-known style characteristic of the 
Uammurabi period. Careful rubbings or ‘squeezes’ 
were taken and sent. to France. V. Seheil, with 
remarkable promptitude, pubhshed the text by 
photogravwe in the fourth volume of the A/émoitres 
de la Inlegation en Perse (Lovoux, Paris), under 
the direction of the Freneh M.nister of Public 
Instruction. This edelio proneeps was accompanied 
hy an excellent transliteration mto Reman char- 
acters, a good first translation, with a few useful 
footnotes, and a recapitulation of the legal enact- 
ments. This superb volume, in quaito, appeared 
in October 1902. 

2, It at once attracted attention. Tn October 
the present writer gave a full account of 10 in a 
paper icad before the Camlnidge Thicolo “ical 
Society, an abstract of which appeared in‘ the 
Journal of Theolageeal Studies, January 1903, In 
November, 11. Winchkle: published an mdependent 
velsion in German under the title of Die Gesetze 
Hammurahis, Koniqs von Babylon um 2250 %. 
Chro: Das alteste Gesetzhuch der Welt (Hinrichs, 
Leipzig ; second edition in March, third in Novem- 
ber, 1003). This was mn some respects an lnprove- 
ment on Seheil’s translation, and was accompanied 
by some ingenions foutnotes. Abont the same 
time R. Dareste gave a full aceount of the Code, 
comparing it with other ancient codes, m the 
Journal des Savants for October and November. 
In December the New Yor) Independent began a 
series of articles by W. NH. Ward, called ‘The 
most ancient Civil Code’ (December 11, 18, January 
8, 15, 22). This closely followed Winckler’s trans- 
lation, but introduced some parallels from the laws 
of Moses. In February the present writer pub- 
lished a translation which aimed at being as literal 
as possible, This was accompanied by an exhaust- 
ive index, and appeared as the Oldest Code of 
Laws in the World (T. & 'T. Clark, Edinburgh). 
In March appeared an article entitled ‘The re- 
ceatly discovered Civil Code of Hammurabi,’ by 
C. Ἐς Kent, in the Biblical World. This gave a 
very readable account of the whole subject, and 
pointed out many Mosaic parallels. ‘The transla- 
tion followed Winckler. In August, F. Mari issued 
an Italian translation, Jd Codice di Hammurati e 
la Dibba (Desclée & Co., Nome) In November, 
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D. H. Muller gave, in the Α΄ Jahresbericht der 
Israclitisch-Theologischen Lehranstalt in Wien, a 
very full account of the Code under the title ‘ Die 
Gescetze Hammurabis und die mosaische Gesetz- 
febung’ (A. Holder, Vienna). ‘huis is specially 
noticeable for a beautiful Hebrew rendering, as 
well as an improved transcription and German 
translation. It has a very full commentary. 
About the same time appeared the first volume of 
Hammurabi’s Gesetz, by J. Kohler and F. E. 
Peiser (Pfeiffer, Leipzig). It contains a new trans- 
lation, juristic version, and some guod explanatory 
matter. 

A number of books have been devoted to the 
comparison of this Code with other ancient. legis- 
lations: S. Octtli, Das Gesets Hammurahis und 
die Thora Israels (Deichert, Leipzig) ; J. Jeremias, 
Moses und Hammurabi (Winrichs, Leipzig [first 
edition in March, second in November, 1903]); R. 
Dareste, ‘le Code Babylonien d’Hanunourabi’ 
(Nouvelle Revue Historique de droit francais 
et étranger, xxvii. p. 5f., Larose, Paris); C. 
Stooss, ‘Das babylonische Strafrecht Hammurabis’ 
(Schaveizerische Zeitschrift fur Strafrecht, xvi. 
p. 11}; G. Cohn, Lue Gesetzer Hammarabis, a 
Nectorial address (Fussli, Zurich); H. Grimme, 
Das Gesetz Chammurabis und Moses (Bachem, 
Cologne); Ptre Lagrange, ‘Le code de Hammon- 
rabi’ (Revue Bibligue, xii. p. 27, Lecoflre, Parts) : 
S. A. Cook, The hase of Moses and the Code of 
Hammurabi (A. & C. Black, Londen); W. St. C. 
Joscawen, First of Empires (Harper, London). 
Besides these, there have been a Jarge number of 
reviews and notices. Most of the books just cited 
refer to other literature on cognate subjects. ‘The 
comparisons with the Bible which they suggest will 
be given in square brackets at the end οἱ the cur- 
responding sections of the Code (below, p 599" fT). 

i. IMPORTANCE OF THE INSCRIPTION. — At 
Susa, where the monument was actually found, 
the French explorers have of late years been con- 
dueting a very scientific examination of the re- 
mains of the oldest strata, They have given to 
the world, along with many records of the native 
Elamite monarchs, © number of splendid monu- 
ments of Babylonian Janes, These had heen 
transported from Babylonia as trophies of con- 
quest, as is shown by the tact that sundry speci- 
mens have had parts of then inscriptions erased, 
and yeplaced by the name and tithes of some 
Elamite ruler, We can hardly doubt that this 
was to have been done in the space left vaeant by 
the erased five columns of this stele, but the in- 
scription was never cut in. ΠΌΝΟ we do not. 
know for certain when this monument was carried 
to Susa, That it} was meant to be set up in 
Sippara is clear fiom the words /y-barra suate, 
‘this E-barra,’ the name of the temple of Shamash 
at Sippara (line 76, rev. 600]. NXvuil.). 

The value of the inseriplion is enormously en- 
hanced by its being the original antogiaph., Copies 
existed, There was found with it at Suse a leurge 
fiagment of a duplicate. The scribes of Assur- 
banipal, king of Assyria (B.C. 668-626), made copies 
of it, or one of its duplicates, dividing the text 
into possibly fifteen books. They called the 
series, in their edition, dindne (sa) Lammurahi, 
either ‘the judgments of Unmmurabi,’ or perhaps 
‘the image of Uammurabi.’ A number of frag- 
ments of this Assyrian edition, preserved in the 
British Museum, were copied and edited, with 
attempted translation and notes, by B. Meissner, 
under the title *Altbabylonische Cesetze’ (Bei- 
truge zur Assyriologie, iil. pp. 495-523). A frag- 
ment or two had been already published, notiecd 
under the title ‘Code d’Asourbanipal.’ sut 
Meissner, who had edited a large number of con- 
tracts oi the time of Yammurabi in his ‘ Das alt- 
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babylonisehe Privatrecht’ (Assyrioluy. Bibliothek, 
xi.), recognized forms of expression, measures of 
capacity and area, which showed that the Assyrian 
scribes had copied from some ancient document 
of that period. Frdr. Delitzsch, in his article ‘ Zur 
juristischen Litteratur Babyloniens’ (Beitrage cur 
Alssyrwlugee, iv. pp. 78-87), again went over 
Meissner's texts, and, giving an improved transla- 
tion, definitely named them the ‘Code Hammu- 
rebi.? This deduction was amply verified in a few 
months by the discovery at Susa. The Assyrian 
copies. ate wonderfully faithful, and the few 
vaniants which occur in them may be due to their 
having been copied, not fiom this stele but from 
a contemporary duplicate. The credit of recog- 
mizing these copies in Meissner’s edition is due to 
Professor Scheil, who also pomted out that they 
actually restore parts of the erased five columns, 
TG. Pinehes, in a paper entitled ‘ Pammurabi’s 
Code of Laws’ (Preeeedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaology, 1902, yp. 80110), showed the exist- 
ence of a further fragment, published in Cunerform 
Terts from Bahylonin Tablets, etc., in the British 
Museum (iii. pls. 46, 47) 11. Winekler, in a 
review of Scheil’s edilion (in) the Orientalosche 
Litteraturzedtiung, January 1903), gives a long 
examination of these Assyrian copies. Jt is to be 
hoped that further fiagments may now be recog- 
nized and published. 

Not only did the Assyrian Jawyers study this 
great Code, but the later Babylonians did the same. 
I.E. Peiser, in his Jurisprudentin Babylonice 
quer supersunt (Cothen, 1890), pubhshed the text 
of a munber of frayments of late Babylonian copies 
preserved in the Berlin Museum (V.A.Th. 991, 
1036). From these we learn that the seribes had 
edited the Code in a series of books, or tablets, 
under the title Niénw ae sirian, which are the 
first words of the Susa stele. As the seventh book 
ended with Scheils § 154, we may fairly assume 
that this edition was in twelve books, [Ὁ was the 
habit of the Assyrian and Babylonian scribes to 
write commentaries on the works they studied. 
Now that the text of the Code is known, we may 
expect that commentaries, like those published by 
LL. W. King im dius edition of the Creation Tablets, 
will be found and published. 

The monument not only contains the Code, but 
Hammurabi devoted some seven hundied dines to 
a prologue and epilogue, which narnated his glory 
and that of the gods whom he worshipped, and 
blessed those who should respeet. his peiDuon, 
whiJe they cursed the future vandals who should 
injime or deface it. ‘This part of the inscription 
is either conventionally phrased or very diflieult, 
and many editors have done wisely in ignorneg 
it altogether. There are, however, several note- 
worthy points about these portions of the inserip- 
tion which help to fix our views as to its date. 
We may fist sketch briefly what is known as to 
the hing’s life and reign. Much fresh mformation 
has come to light since the article BABYLONIA 
(in vol. 1.) was written. 

iv. YAMMURABLS LIFE AND REIGN.—-1. The 
fresh sources for Yammurahi’s reign are chiefly the 
Letters and Inseriptions of JJammuraln, published 
by L. W. Kone in three magnificent volumes 
(Luzac, London, IS98-1900). They consist of fifty- 
five letters written by Hammurabi to his vassal 
Sin-idinnam of Larsa ; ten of his great inscriptions, 
besides a multitude of other letters and inseriptions 
relating to the other hings of his Dynasty. Most 
important of all is the Chronicle of the Kings of 
the First Dynasty of Babylon (pp. 212-252), In 
the Cuneiform Trats from Labylonian Tablets, 
ete., in the British Museum (vols. ii. iv. vi. viii.) 
were also published a large number of contracts, 
lists, and Ictters from the same period. They 
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were copied by Τὶ G. Pinches. Professor Scheil, 
in various numbers of the Rerueil de Jraneux, and 
more fully in Une Sarson de Fouilles a Sippar 
(Cairo, 1902), has added many more contemporary 
documents (quoted as δ). Dr. Pinches published 
a few in his Babylonian Tablets in the possession 
of Sur H. Peek, Bart, (London, 1888). Strassmaier 
had published a large collection of tablets, found 
hy W. NW. Loftus at ‘Tell Sifr,in the Verhandlangen 
des V anternationalen Orientalisten Congresses 
(Berlin, 1882) (quoted as B). Dr. Meissner in his 
‘Das altbabylonische Privatrecht’ published the 
text of many more, chiefly from the collection 
brought home by EK. A. W. ‘Budge, and registered 
in the British Museum as Bu. $8-5-12 (quoted here 
as 331), and the collection of J. Simon in the Berlin 
Museum (quoted as V.A.Th. The collection 
made by Dr. Budge, registered in the British 
Museum as Bu. 91-5-9, 1s quoted as 09. Dr. 
K. Lind] in his article (Die Datenliste der ersten 
Dynastie von Babylon’ (Beefrage cur Assyreologe, 
iv. pp. 388-402), Dr. ὦ, Nagel in ‘Die Briete Ham- 
murabi’s an Sinidinnam’ (Beitrage zur Assyrio- 
logie, iv. pp. 434-483), with remarks by Professor 
Delitzseh (pp 483-500), Dr Mary W. Monteomery s 
Brufe aus ee “eet des babylonischen Nonigs Yam- 
murabe (A. Pries, Leipzig), Dr. S. Daiches, χἠ - 
babylonisehe ey rie Gennes aus der Zeit der 
Yanmurati-Dynastie (Hinrichs, Leipzig), all deal 
with the same period 

Important studies of the proper names of this 
period have been made by Homuel in alae 
Hebrew Tradition, and Ranke in Die Personen 
namen in din Urhunden der Tammauralidynaste 
(Franz, Munich, 1902). Other literature is quoted 
in these works, Το ἃς Pinehes’ Of Zestement en 
the hight of the Historical Records of Assyria and 
Babylonia (SAPLCAR., London) is a mune of in. 
formation for the period. The seeond edition jas 
a fresh translation of the Code. 

It, will be seen from the above that we are ex- 
ceplionally well informed about the times of the 
Fist Dynasty of Babylon. ‘These very nuinerons 
documents lustrate by actual practical examples 
the working of Harumiuabis laws, They furnish 
mnmnerable parallels jor the rare words and. ex- 
pressions. 

2 According to the Babylonian King-Lists A 
and B (see Rogers, 22. Bab. γίνε, p. 8191}. 
Hammiuabr owas the sixth) king ‘of the First 

Jynasty of Babylon, bemg son of Sin-muballit, 
grandson of Ayul-Sin, gieat-yiundson of Zabum, 
who was son of Suma-ladh and grandson (Ὁ) of 
Sumu-aln, founder of the Dynasty. In the Susa 
Tas vane (vol. iv. Hh. 68-70) the kings names 
himselt § Wammurabi, son of Sin-muballit, descend. 
ant of Sumu-lailu.’ There can therefore be no 
possible doubt as to his identity. Tis son Samsu- 
Huns calls Sumn-hulu the ‘fifth father of my 
father’? (King, ti. p. 205) A later hing (Kine, 
ili, p. 208), Ammiditana, calls himself ‘descendant 
of Sumu-lailu,’ 50 that it seems as af the αν 
traced hack descent only as taras Sumnu ἢ. Phe 
King-Lists also do not say that Sumu-ladu was 
son of the founder Sumn-ahi. 

3. ‘The nationality of the Fust Dynaty has 
been much discussed, and 1s of considerable im- 
vortance in determining the ovigin of the Code 
Itself; as, if the Dynasty was foreen, the Code 
may deflect: non-Babylonian mflnence. There 1s 
no doubt that the names of the hinges, except 
Apil-Sin and Sin-muballit, are not of the usual 
Babylonian type; though Jensen (Zeidschriie far 
Assyriologie, x. p. 342) maintains that they are. 
They, and other names of this period, exlbit 
many peculiarities: such as Samsu instead of the 
usual Babylonian Samas; the enigmatie Samu 
perhaps for Sumu; imperfects like wi in plece 
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of the Babylonian wn»lik; strange woids like 
caduga, ditana, ammi (ui not a Divine name), 
comri, besides strange vods like Elali, Wadd, ‘Anat. 
But scholars are greatly divided as to the nation- 
ality indicated by such names. Hommel, Sayce, 
A. Jeremias, and Ranke favour Atabian, especially 
in its old forms as preserved in) Minwan and 
Saluran inscriptions, Winchler and Delitzsch call 
these names West Semitic or North Semitic, as 
belonging to the group of Canaamte dialects— 
Pheenician, Moabite, Hebrew, Aramoan, 8. A. 
Cook, after reviewing opinions, wisely says that 
we know too litle of tie earlier history of the 
languages of Arabia and Canaan. We may con- 
tent ourselves with saying that these people were 
a freshly arrived Semitic race who retained, in 
Babyloma, names and words whieh they brought 
from a former home. In the 7th cent. Bc. the 
Jlarran census (Assyriologisehe Bibliothek, xvii.) 
shows many of these peenlianities im names 
borne by the serfs under Assyiian rule. They 
may, then, belong to a race recently tiansplanted 
by Assyrian conquests, or, if indigenous, may point 
to a nationality descended from those who rused 
the First Dynasty lo empire. So tar as cuneitorm 
sources vo, We {π|| most affinity with the names 
of Canaanites an the time of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets. But) this distinetly foreign imfluence 
appears not onty in munes πὸ Code shows it in 
such words as seffim for ‘two-thirds,’ 

4. ‘The name Tammi tas Jong been well 
huown, In vol. a, of Rawhnsows Cunesform Ln- 
seryptions of Western Asia, 1861 (p. 4, Nos. 1, 2, 3), 
thice imseriptions of his were published. Tnserip- 
tions in the Louvre were given by Gppert in IS63 
in his Aapedition screntipique en Mesopotanue. The 
Babylonian seribes of a later period regarded the 
name as foreien, for they drew up a list of the 
names of the kings who reigned fatter the flood,’ 
with their explanations of those names. Some of 
the names are Sumerian, or Kassite; but among 
them is Yammurabi, whose name is translated 
Kumtarapastum. Another 1s Ammizaduga, whose 
name is translated Δ λές.  Wence they 
regarded Aammi as the same word as uae, and 
equivalent to ἀμ, ‘fanuly. The variants of 
Hammurahi’s name, such as Amnn-rabi, Ammu- 
ry (late Assyzian), Lammuim-rabi, ete, show 
that they were partly right) (Ning, di. p. Iav, 
note 4), But it} is doubtful it they were aight in 
rendeamg it λων.  slinmu or dfammu may 
well be the name of a sod. in compounds like 
Sumu-hanuna, dasdi-namow, Aimri-lammu, it 
can hardly mean ‘fanuly, unless this was deified, 
The element gabe is so very common in Baby- 
lomian that we can hridly be wrong in rendering 
it fis great? The name as like Sin-rabi, Samas- 
rabi, and may well mean *‘Ammn is great.’ The 
adjective rapastu, applied to the tewmimme kimtau, 
is ‘wide’ or ‘yreat’? also; and in that the old 
grammarsians were right. 

5. The date to be assigned to the First Dynasty 
of Babylon has been much disputed. The King- 
Jasts, αἰ taken in their integuity, would put the 
beginning of the Dynasty at nc. 2454, and Ham. 
murahi’s accession at B.C. 2342. But many doubts 
αἰδοῖ to these figuies. Nabonidus puts {fanmu- 
ral seven hundred years before BDiurnaburiash, who 
cannot be much before B.C. 1400. Rost reduces the 
Jenuth of the Kassite Dynasty by a hundred and 
eighty years, and so places the begimning of the 
Dynasty in B.C. 2232, which agrees with Berosus 
as explained by Peiser, and with Simplicius on one 
reading, ‘The whole question is well discussed by 
Rogers in his distory of Babylonia and Assyria, 
ch. xii.; but no definite result can be expected 
from present materials. Even the lengths of the 
reizns are in duubt now. 


The Babylonians at this period gave each year 
aname. ‘The year-naume recorded some prominent 
event—the building of a shrine, or an expedition, 
for eaanple. Now the Chromeles published by 
King give the year-miumes for the reigns of the 
kings, and assign forty-thiee years to Uammnu- 
ταὶς wlile the King-Lists give hin fifty-five. The 
diflerence may be accounted for by the proved fact 
that the same year had sometimes two separate 
names. The Ning- Lists may have counted all 
year-names, and so have made the reigns too long. 
Dut thisas not always the ease: thus, in the Kine- 
Last, Samsu-alina has only thirty hve years, while 
the Chronicle gives him thirty οὐδ, Lere, again, 
We must await futher evidence. 

But we ean place the monument approximately 
in the ren. For, when we recall what we know 
Thom: vations sonrees, we find that Rim Sin was 
το απ σ΄ In Laasa ull the Soth yen oot Tamia, 
rabis reen. Phen THoamnmurabe defeated Ebaoum 
and overthrew πα ταῖν, Phe tollowing yeu he 
conquered Lunnthal, a province of Milam. Now, 
Hantnsusabr boasts in the prole se (eol. ii. 11. 32-36) 
that he had Saveneod Latsa and renovated Ebab 
har,’ the temypde ot Shamash there. Phas he could 
hardly bave done while Πα τὰ was still ruling. 
We ny theretore date the stele afte: the thirtieth 
year of lis reign, 

Of some interest is the usnally received identi- 
fieation of Tlammurati with the Amraphel of 
(in 11, With this is bound up the question 
Whether Arvtoeh of Miasar ais Kam Sin οἱ basa. 
For this wew, which bas the support of most 
Assy tiologists, see especially Pinehes (Οὐ Testa- 
ment, ele, ch. vi): on the ether side, see hung 
Qo ppoxxef alin). Anouneeuous method of ats- 
ne Of the superfinons final an Anraphel has 
eee sugested by Husing, who would joi it te 
the next word, and read, ‘And i came te pass in 
the days of Amtaph, as Anoei king of Ello vat 
was over Slonar, that Chederlaomer,” ete. lui 
Anioch is nearly as difficult, and the whole iner- 
dent1s quite meonsistent, unless the conheuaration 
of the country has ὁπ ΠΟῪ changed since. The 
same ouneertamties renin as to date on both 
chronoloeies. 

6 The Chronicle cives us the following skeleton 
outline of the events of this reign, being the list. ot 
year-names. (1) Fhe gear an ichich Fheimnieiabs 
berame kang. (2) The year im which Tormimurain 
established the heart af the land in rightrousucss, 
This has been taken to refer to the inittation al legal 
reforms; but the same formula ts used of Sumn-laila 
(B2 2177 A), and may only mean religons reform, 
The Code was probably not promoted this year, 
(3) The wear in which the throne of Nanner iwas 
grade, Nannar was cod of Freeh, but this throne 
was made in Babylon. We ennnot, therefore. con- 
elude that Hanimuurabi was already tater in fiech, 
(4) The year an achich the wall of Malgad acas de- 
stroyed. Warmmiiabi also destroved the fortress 
of Maer in this year. Malpas probably not the 
same place as the frequently named Maia, wineh 
was close to Sippara. Maer was wi tmpotrtant 
dhupping town. Weissbach thinks both were on 
the Enpliates, near its junction with the Habu 
(Rebylouesche Miseellen, yp. VS) ‘These fortresses 
were later repaired. The date of the fifth yen: is 
not preserved, but some god's temple was probably 
restored, ‘The sixth year is noted for the restora- 
tion of some fortress. Some event at Isin marked 
the seventh year. (8) The year a awhih... on 
the bank of the canal Nuhus-nist. The meaning of 
the name is ‘the abundanee of the people’ An 
inscription in the Louvre is devoted to the record 
of the completion of this canal. Haminurabi built 
on the banks of it a lofty fortress, which he called 
after hic father, Dar-Sin-muballit-abim-walidia, 
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and the gap in the Chromele here may have con- 
lamed the name of Uhis tortress. (9) The year in 
which the canal Hammurats was dug. Τὺ 18 not 
clear whether this canal or the one called ‘Tisid- 
Bel was meant here. The latter ran from. the 
fuphiates to Sippar. This event may have been 
used only to date Sippar documents. (10) The 
year onwhich the... unthabitents of Malgi. This 
probably refers to a reinstatement of the people, 
on the restoration, of Male’ and Maer. Some 
event connected with a city dated the neat year, 
(IZ) The your in whieh the throne of Sarpanitum 
wes made, "This poddess was the consort ot Mar- 
duk, The date ot the next year is net made ont 
clearly. (14) The year in which the throne of Istar 
of Babylon was made. (15) The year in which the 
seven unages iere made. (16) The your in which 
the throne of Nabé was made. Next year another 
imave was made; the year following, something 
for Bel The next year something: was sud about 
‘the mountam’% (20) The year ot which the throne 
of skdad σὰν made. (21) The year an whieh the 
wall of Base was made. Vhe city Base was close 
tO Sippara, and not far fiom Kish. Next year 
perhaps acaual was σα οὐ ἀπ image of Plann 

Δα ΜΚ Τρ, Phen something seems to have been 
done at Sippiaa. Then something was done for 
Bel. (20) The year δἰ the tall of Stppara 
ies made. Lt was the foundation that was Jaid 
this year, and it was ‘the great wall,” probably 
ἍΠ ΟΕ ἢ ΤῸ, The nest year records a great 
flaad. Phen a creat temple was built. (28) The 
weer in which the temple BN 1 Μ- 19 was built, 
This was the temple called ‘the house of abund- 
ence, the temple of Adad at Babylon. (29) Zhe 
year anoawiich the unagqe of Ue goddess Sula was 
wot. Salaowas the consort of Adad. (80) The 
wear an which the army of Elam was defeated, 
(31) The year in which the land of lamuthald was 
“αι ρα, A fuller torm of this date is, ‘Ze year 
of Hammurabi the Ling, en which with the help of 
Alnwand Bel he estabtiched he. good fortune, and 
hus hund east to the earth the lana of lamutbal 
and Roum-Sin the hing’? A’ turther conquest is 
recorded for the nest year, perlieps of the land 
Duphas. (38) Tac year an whieh the canal of 
Hamann os. Vius may τοῖον to the com- 
pletion of the work beguo a the ninth year, or to 
ὦ πον ean) whose mame is not preserved. (4) 
The year in ἐν for Anu, tar, and Nand (the 
temple B-TUR KALAALA aweas restored) Vhis 
date τὸ restored frome contemporary docnments. 
The nest yeat perhaps the ereat wall named 
Kiua Samas was bud The dates of the next 
two years are lost. (38) The year in iwhich the ety 
of Duplus was destroyed by flood, This date is 
Testored from contemporary documents, An alter- 
native diate for thin yeauris, Zhe yerr of Hanene- 
roi the hing im achich the peeple of Turuhiu, 
Aahmnum, and Subé, . . . Whether they were 
destroyed: by flood or conquered does not. appear. 
The dates of the next five yenrs are lost, but the 
Chroniele cives the (οὐ Teneth of the reign as 
forty-three vears. We know several other year- 
names for this reign, but are not able to place 
them yet. Whe year in which Lik tdad captured 
the aty of Πα. Another date refers to the 
building of the walls of Rabihu and har-Samas, 
The latter was built on the bank. of the Tigris. 
The year of Tammurabe the hing im whih the 
goddess Tasunctum made farourable her word. 
The year of Hammurabi the hing ὧν which the 
temple E-ME-TH-UOR-NAG was restored and the 
temple LG1-B-NIR-KIDPULR-M AH was built for 
Zomama and Nanni, and its summit made high 
like the heavens. (Vor further details, see King 
and Lindl), 


7. This sketeh we may fill out by the details 
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viven in letters and contracts. There the king 
appears as an energetic benevolent ruler, who 
kept the chief business of importance under his 
own direction. Most of his letters are addressed 
to one Sin-idinnam, who, if not a vassal hing of 
Larsa, was the governor of that city. Tf he was 
set in the place of Rim-Sin, who was independent 
king of Larsa for the first thirty year. of [lammn- 
rabi’s reign, we may suppose all these letters dated 
atter that event. But, in any case, its unlikely 
that Jammuraln could give such minute orders to 
Sin-idinnam as Jong as Rim-Sin reigned there. We 
find that Sim idinnam exercised authority also over 
Erech and Ur. At one time Sin-idinnam had ἃ 
unlitary command, for the hing ordered him to 
send certain Klaumite goddesses, who had been eap- 
tured, under escort to Babylon; and when the 
same goddesses were sent back to their temples, 
under the escort of Inulsamar and dns troops, 
Sin-idinnam was told to attach the Hlamites first, 
lest it might seein to be a confession of weakness. 
The carhest huown reference to Assyniu occurs in 
these letters, when 840 men of the * Naune’s com- 
pany’ are said to have left) Assyria, ‘The Code 
also names Ashur, the city, and Nineveh: (col. rv. 
I] 65-68); but dast among the lst of subject- 
towns. ‘The name of the god Asur already occurs 
in the reign of Sinemuballit, (B13, Bll). 

8. The king's prety and care for the worship 
of the gods appear not only in) the prologne 
to the Code, where he boasts of having built, 
restored, or adorned the temples of the chief cities 
of the empire, but also m the above list of year- 
names. Further, im lis letters we find lim direct- 
ing the collection of temple revennes and super- 
intending then shepherds and herdsmen. — Fe 
postponed the ποι of a tral besnuse one ot 
the parties was on duty ata festival in Ui. dle 
controlled the calendar, sending Sin - ΚΠ πὶ 
notice that. the month now beginning was to be 
nw second KElulk He is, however, careful to add 
that this must not be taken as an exeuse for post- 
poning payments fora month. 

The hing also cave duections as to the canals. 
We have seen that he construeted seversl. In one 
letter he orders the dwellets on the banks of a 
certain canal to clear at out | In another case a 
eanal was so badly dredged that ships could not 
come to Krech  Tammurabi ordets the work to 
he done ‘in three days? Even the Kuphrates (Ὁ 
stream had to be cleared, 

But it isin the administration of justice that. 
this kine is seen in the most favorable light 
2 pee he was necessible to all Bribery he 
dealt with py he enforced a merchant's 
claim for a debt against a eity governor; he sent 
instructions as to how eases were to be treated. 
Against money -lenders he was severe, and several 
letters deal with loans οὐ debts. 116 orders the 
marties concerned to be sent to Babylon, and gives 
instructions for their being cuarded, 

The collection of revenue, the due eare of the 
royal flocks and herds, the audit of aceounts, the 
regulation of food supplies, slapping and other 
transport, labour on public works, and the proper 
exemptions from cutee are all frequently dealt 
with in the letters. For fuller details and the 
parallels from other reigns of the Fust Dynasty, 
see King’s Letlers of amnurabi. 

The period of Tammurabrs Dynasty was one of 
meat literary activity. Many of the tablets m 
Assuthunipal’s library are ascribed to this period 
by their characteristic forms of expression ; but 
no works are definitely ascribed by the documents 
themselves to this king. Still, the view is gener] 
among Assyriologists that this period produced 
most of the masterpieces which later generations 
chiefly reproduced. 
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The picture of monarchy which these sources 


and the Code reveal is by no means unpleasing. 
Like all Onental despotism, it is ideally a strong, 
energetic, benevolent monarchy. In the words of 
Hammurabi, he was indeed ‘a tather of his people’ 
(col, τὰν. 911.) and ‘the sun of Babylon’ (col. 
v 4). His Code amply justifies his boast, if it was 
ented out. That is rendered probable by the host 
of contemporary documents, not only for his reign, 
but for those of bis predecessors and successors. 
So far as they refer to the class of cases con- 
sidered in the Code, they confirm its working. ΟἹ 
course a large maunber of cases, especially cuiminal 
eases, were not the subject. of written records, 
We have no records of trials for murder, rape, 
incest, or the Jike grievous wrongs. But we have 
not. only contracts of marriage, partnership, loans 
and commissions, and other commercial business, 
but. also a number of legal decisions, ‘These mostly 
relate to property disputes, but a few touch erime 
as well, So tar as they go, they prove that the 
Code was literally carried out. Further, they 
sLow that αὐ was no new invention, but codificd 
the customary law of the country. 

The hing was a guase-Divine person, This is 
shown not only by the invoeation of his name 
along with those of the gods in solemn oaths, but 
by sueh names as Yammural-aiu, § Wammural is 
god? ; Hammurai-sam’, ‘Wammurabi το my sun.’ 
Men swore by ‘Samas, Ara (Ins consort), and 
Hammuraln the kine. as also by the name of 
Marduk or of Rim-Sin, other gods or other hings. 
See a hist of these oaths in fveller-Peiser, 1. p. 
107 f. The king was olten accorded the title t-du 
as a prefix to Ins name, ‘Tns enstom continued in 
nse until late im the Kassite Dynasty. In the pro- 
Jorue to the Code (col. τὶ. 45), Yammurabi ealls 
himself the *Divine shelter,’ 27a vdudu, of iis 
land, (eol. ui. 16) the ‘Divine king of the eity,’ i-du 
sar ah, (col. v. 4) the ‘Divine sun’ of Babylon, 
v-du Samsu, 

As one consequence of this sacred majesty of the 
king, he does not directly appear as party to any 
commercial or business transection, ‘This was not 
so.in early times. In one of the oldest monuments 
of Babylonia which we possess, the stele of Manis- 
tusu,tking of Kish (A/emores de la Délégation en 
Perse, tom. ii. p. 111), we find the king buying 
lands, ike any other person, to make up an estate 
for lus son Mesalim, afterwards king of Kish also. 
But in all later times the rule holds good. The 
hing’s stewards, shepherds, and other ofhetals lay 
and sell, obviously for their master, but las nanie 
does not come into the transaetion. 

9 The extent of Uammurahi’s empire can be 
vathered only partly fiom the Code. He names in 
the prologue the cities of Babylon, Sippara, Nippur, 
Dorilu, Rridu, Ur. Larsa, Erech, Tsin, Kish’ 
Cuthal, Borsippa, Dilbat, Shirpuia, Hallab, Kar- 
kar, Mashiun-sabii, Malka, Agade, Ashur, Nineveh, 
Imt only as having done benefits to the temples 
there. The list covers all Assyna and Babylonia, 
He is called king of Martu in an inscription set up 
in his honour, and that. is usually taken to mean 
the Westland or Palestine (King, Letters, iii. p. 
195 f.). 

v. SOCIAL GRADES RECOGNIZED IN THE CODR. 
—The Code recognizes three grades of society : the 
amelu, the mugkéenu, and the ardu. 

Ι. The first grade were the men of gentle birth, 
men of family, and very likely were largely of the 
same race as the royal family. Winckler has com- 
pared them with the amélu of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, where it is still a distinct title, and with 
eatly Arabic ila, ulat (Altorientalische Forschung- 
eu, 1. p. 313). The king himself seems to be ad- 
dressed by the title amélu $a Marduk liballitsu, 
‘the ἀήθει to whom may Marduk grant life.’ He 
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thus held the position of the First Gentleman of 
Babylonia. [n many passages am'lu is distinctly 
equivalent to ‘ollicer.’ By courtesy it was ex- 
tended, like our ‘Sir’ or ‘ Esquire,’ to mark every 
person of position not otherwise titled. νοι in 
the Code it is usually applied to all tree citizens, 
when no distinction from the muskenu is necessary. 
Tt is also used as a determinative before names 
of trades and occupations. ‘Thus the potter, the 
tailor, the stonc-cutter, carpenter, builder, and 
other artisans, who are pnid a daily wage but 
may have belonged to old trade guilds, are amélé ; 
but not the doctor, the veterinary surgeon, or the 
brander. In some cases this may be accidental, 
but must be remembered in case turther evidence 
should come to light. He was an ollicer when 
perto.ming military service. Hs residence appeaus 
to be called an ékallu, which is best Sendcied 
‘mansion’; the usual rendering ‘ palace’ is apt to 
sugeest the royal residence. It seems probable 
that every town contained one or more such 
‘mansions. They are named in contracts as 
being built) for persons who were certainly not 
kings (B? 333, 5 381). Consequently the slave of 
the ‘ pulace’ is nut necessarily a royal slave (δὲ 175- 
176). 

2, The muskenu, whose name passed into Uebrew 
as ἸΣΌ (weshen), Ital. mescheno, meschinello, Portas. 
mesquinho, Fiench mesquin, ete., occupies a lower 
rank. Has penalties are less, bub so are his com- 
pensations for injury. He 1s specially legislated 
for (S$ 8, 140, 198, 201, 204, 208, 211, 216, 219, 


222), The rendering of the name is difficult. The 
translation ‘poor man’ is not very good, For he 


Was no pauper, certainly not a beggar. He had 
slaves (§ [2] and goods. ΜΙ ΠΟΙ calls him an Armen- 
stifller; Wut there is no evidence of his receiving 
any pension. Kohler and Peiser give Alinisterial ; 
but there is no evidence of his having any special 
association with the court, or apy special) duties. 
The naine itself may be taken to mean a ‘sub- 
ject,’ orginally ‘suppliant.2 We take it he was 
wu ‘commonel,’ one of the pleds, perhaps of the 
conquered race. At any irate he was tree, but. 
appuently subject to the eorote, perhaps obliged 
to serve in the ranks of the army. We find that 
his oflering in the temple was allowed to be less 
than others (Meissner, Beitrage cur Kenntnis der 
Bubylonischen Leligion, pp. 1764.). In Assyrian 
times the Babylonians complained that they were 
heing treated as muskenu, nob so much ‘poor men,’ 
but subject to indignities. In the Tel el-Aanaina 
tablets Aimenophis quotes the letter of Kadasinan- 
él to han, inquiring after his daughter Sula ta. 
The Babylonian king says the EHeyptian had Jus 
sister to wife; but no messenger of his had ever 
been able to see the princess, or hnow whether she 
was alive or dead. A certain lady they had seen, 
lhut gaind? martu ἐέργει mugshenu, ‘whether she was 
the daughter of some muskéenu,’ they could not 
tell. In omen tablets it is a etase that a man 
mushenite allah, «should come to poverty’ (Bezold, 
Catalogue, p. 1566). 

3. The slave (ardu) was treated very much as a 
chattel. He could be sold or pledged (ξξ 118, 147) ; 
dumage done to him had to be paid for, but the 
compensation went to his master (8§ 213, 211, 219, 
220). A repudiation of servitude on his pit was 
punished by mutilation (§ 989). The master is not 
sald to have power of lite and death ; indeed his 
power seems expressly limited to mutilation. ‘The 
slave could acquire wealth, and act in business as 
a free man, but his master had to be cognizant of 
his transactions, Lf he was living in his master’s 
house he could not buy or sell, except by power 
of attorney, or written licence from his master 
(8 7). But miuny slaves married and had homes of 
their own, Then the master acled as patron, and 
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recovered their debts for them. A slave who 
married one of his master’s slave girls was able to 
acquire wealth, but his master was his sole heir, 
and his clildren were sluves. On the other hand, 
aslave, at any rate if in tho service of a ‘great 
house,’ or of a muskenu, could marry a free woman. 
In that ease the children were free ($ 175), and the 
free woman's muriage portion remiuned hers, for 
her children, on her husband’s death (8 170. The 
property which the pair acquired after marriage 
was divided into two equal portions: the master, 
as his slave’s heir, took one half, the wife and 
children the other half. A slave could buy his 
freedom with his savings. This must have been 
aw fiee bareain between slave and master, ‘The 
former had to choose between freedotn and poverty 
on one side, and service and comfort on the other. 
The master accepted a present gain in leu of a 
deferred reversion of the slave’s property. The 
Code does not notice this point. 

A female slave could become her master’s con- 
cubine. [ον children were free (§§ 170-171); and 
so was she, at her master’s death. Tf her master 
chose he could acknowledge her children, and then 
they inherited equally with the children of his 
free wite ; but these had first choice in the sharing 
of his propeity (§ 170). 11] she was the property 
of a fiee woman who was married, ihe sluve 
cil might be given by her mistress to her hus- 
and to bear him childien (§ 144). Her aistress 
retained the right to punish presumption and 
insolence by degradation to full slavery agam ; 
but the slave gil, i she had borne children to her 
mnaster, could not be sold. At lus death she was 
fie (83 146, 117). 

The slave was not always contented with his 
lot. He mseht run away. His captor was bound 
to bring him back to his master, and was then 
rewaided by statute with a payment of two 
shekels (8. 17), But it the captor kept him in his 
own house, and did not give him up on demand, 
he was punished with death (3.19). So was any 
one who enticed a slave away tiom his master 
(ξ 15). The slave seems to have had lberty to go 
about freely in the city where las master lived, 
but not to lenve the city without his master’s 
consent (§ 15. A slave usually had his owner’s 
mune, ΟἹ some mark by which he could be recog- 
nized, Dranded or tattooed on his arm. lf a cap- 
tured fugitive slave would not name his owner, 
he had to be taken to the ‘palace’ or governor's 
residence, and there put to the question, and so 
restored to the owner (§ 18) We find from the 
letters that the officers over the levy claimed, for 
the corree, unowned slaves (B* 419). The tattoo- 
ing of the slave’s mark was the business of the 
gallubu, who could also render it irrecogmizable 
again, To do this without the consent of the 
owner, rendered the gallabu liable to have his 
hands cut off (§ 226). ff he had been deceived into 
doing this by some one who was judged to have 
designs on that slave, the gallabw could swear to 
his mmnocence and be Iet off; but the frandulent 
holder of the slave was treated as aslave stealer, 
und put to death (8 997). ‘To ‘mark’ a man was 
equivalent to reducing him to slavery. This might 
he done to a rebellious child by the Sumerian 
laws. Also it might be inflicted on a man for 
slander (§ 127), or on a rebellious or insolent slave 
(ὃ 146). A fugitive slave mieht be put in chains 
by hisinaster. Harbouing a tugitiave was punished 
with death (§ 16). 

The slaves were probably recruited principally 
from captives taken in war. We see that certain 

versons might be bought abivad and brought back 
A merchants. These would, no doubt, be offered 
for sale as slaves. But, 1f they were natives of 
Babylonia, their relatives, their town temple, or, 


ee 
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in the last resort, the State, would 1ansum them | 


ee ieee 
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cause we have no modern ofhcials pose tunctions 


(§32). If they had been slaves before, in Babylonia, + exactly correspond to theirs. (4) δον the first we 


it seems (hat they had to be set at Jiberty on ἢ 
bemy Jnought back (§ 280). But the Code may 
only mean that they returned to theu former con- 
dition, Foreigners, once slaves ain Bahylonta, 
captured thence im war, boucht abroad by ἢ 
merchant and agin offered for sale by dum 11 
Babyloma, 1f recognized by a former master, nueht 
he re-bought by fim at the price the merchant 
gave for them abroad (§ 281). The Code appiu- 
ently aims at excluding a profit. on the trans- 
action, but leaves the price to be settled by the 
werchant’s oath as to the money pau by hn 

There is no trace in the Code, or contemporary | 


documents, of serfs, or glebe adseripti, such as 

were so common in Assyria and the distriet about 

Hartanin the 7th cent. Bc. (see ὁ Paaran eeusus, 
Alssyriuloqgechs BibliothiL, xvii.) The serf seems | 
to have held Jus dands by amheritance, and had | 
property of Ins own The class was largely 10- 
eruited from slaves and town artisans. A ser Ps | 
father is usually named He was sold with the | 
Jand, and subject appuently to military service. | 
Many captives taken in war were settled as serfs, 

and the Assynian kings usually assugned Jands to 

the transported peoples. 

The slave proper usually appears as fatherless ; 
but a number ΟἹ cases oect at all periods, when | 
purents sell then ον. | Free men might he | 
sold for debt, or reduced to slavery as punishment 
for cuime Inthe latter ease hey probably became | 
public slaves Slaves were subject to the rorver, | 
ws hine’s servants Even female slives owed ser- 
vice to the State—usualy work, such as wenving o1 | 
spinning. Tt was of great amportance to a buyer | 
ΟἹ aslave whether this duty had been discharged, | 
and he often demanded a cuarantee that it was | 
no longer due Tt probably was confined to it | 
number of years-—srr seems Dhely in the case of | 
the Πα serls A great) many slaves were , 
shilled workmen; they were often apprenticed to | 
Jean ἃ πες Butinearly times the trades were 
mn the duamnds of free men, 

Slaves nacht he adopted as children by free 
men and women, usually to eare for the old age of 
one Whose own family had already grown up atid: 
left the home Such adopted children beeame ' 
free, and usually inherited then adoptive parents 
property. burther detaik on the status of slaves, | 
especially in Tater times. will be found in Meissner, | 
de Sereitute, Vries, Leyes and SAL Cook, Zhe | 
Lawes of Mases, οἷος, eh. vit | 

The value of a slave vansied qnueh with see, | 
accolnplishiments, sea, ete. The Code avoids the | 
question by awarding ‘shive for slave’ ($3219, 231), 
Shalt his price? (88 199, Ὁ). A marl ervant was | 
worth twenty shekels of silver (§ 214), her unborn 
bahe two shekels (§ 213). In contemporary docn- | 
ments a@ male slave sold tor as httle as six shekels | 
or as much as twenty. A female slave macht | 
fetch as little as four and a hall, or, with a babe, | 
as much as ninety-four shekels, | 

The reward for restoring aw fu ctive τὺ his | 
master ($17), or for ewing a slave (& 217, 223), was | 
two sheka]s of silver, evidently Culenlited os ones, 
tenth of the ordinary value. This valine of twenty | 
shehels remamed constant as the everaee to the: 
tames of the Second Babylonian Poe pire, 

vi. CLASS LEGISLATION A PEATORE OF TI] 
CopE,--A distinctive feature of the Code is its! 
class legislation. Not only ate the aristoerat, the | 
commoner, and the slave treated separately. buat | 
the Code Jecislates separately for certium classes of | 
the community. 

1. The first class are feudal landowners, They 
hold lands of the crown by service. Tho names 
sud γα δ᾽ and bd@iru, are diflicull to taansiate, be. : 


2 


propose ‘levy -master.’ The “evy _ master’ was 
over the corrée, He had to make uy, the local 
quota for the anny, or for forced laboun Qn the 
former side hie might answer to the he yg-eornet, 
commandant, presseany ofhicer, δ λα σε bel, © statt rer- 
treters and, on Che other, to the ganger ob) public 
works. dle may lave had other duties, agueh as 
the mamtenance of local order, but these 5 chiefly 
appearin the lettersof the tine (see King’s Letters 
of Hamnuunrabi, wider Sredus up 290). Pe, their 
vanes were condemned fugitive slaves, if uncliaimed 
(BE 419). iT 

The hing in various letters orders the exe Yption 
of temple bakers, royal shepherds οὐ herdsmen and 
pateses from the diu, or ‘duty, of these officters, 
Further, if 1 certain that on seme occasions stig 
duty was military service, on others public Δ ΘΗ κε 


i It is not, however, elear that we have alwayie, a 


class exemption. e 

The Code fines thei status very clearly in ΒΟ] ye 
respeets They naught be sent on ὁ the king’sway ἢ 
perhaps a term tor a military expedition, but 
probably inchiding any royal busines, Ὁ was: 
capital oflence not to go "Po send a hired sub- 
stitute invelved death, wid the substitute took 
over the appomtiment (¢ 90) For a magistiate to 
allow such personation was punished hy death also 
(30). ΤΙ suelo an offeer was captured abroad, and 
there was bought by a Babylonian slave-dealer, he 
had, on lis return, to be aansemed bom lip own 
means, tailine that, by the tomple treasury of his 
town, faibue that, by the State (2 52) But tos 
holding could net Ibe sold for the pmrpose. Τὺ 
consisted of απὸ, house. eraden, and stock given 
him by the hing, as wethas a salary. and could not 
be sold, pledeed, or exchanged (δ 50). The penalty 
foritsahenntion was that αὖ had to be returned, and 
the buyer, lender, or exchanger Tost what he had 
erven το. τ | The ofee: could not be oppressed by 
the sovernor, neithe: robbed, defrauded of salary, 
let out on hime, nor wronged im cout, on pain of 
death (834) The officer could not leave his hold- 
inv todus wife or daughter, nor any part of it (§ 38). 

fc had, of course, full power over lis own aequired 
property ($39). Tle could name his son as docu 
fenrus in as absence, af capable of dischai gine 
the duties of hus offiee, which therefore were not 
solely παν ΤΠ his sen eorld not take the 
duty, beme o ebild, one-thid of the estate wis 
sequestered to the Guild's mother for lis mamlen- 
anee, and a ductan fener, pati by royal authority. 
To secure the estate trom diulapidadion, the Joes 
tenens acquired a prescriptive right to it, if the 
absentee was away three years or more. "Pits held 
good only ab the alsentee had been a negleetful 
holder, In any case, one years absence did not 
wnvahdate hi~ claim: to resume at on his return. 

(0) In nearhy every ease the daa iis associated 
with thisoffeer. The temmomeans siuply *eatoher,’ 
and as used of fishermen and hunters alike. [πὶ 
contemporuy document~ it seems always to be 
used of fishermen. Perhaps they, too, were a privi- 
leged vlass, as being necessary to the provision of 
food tor the palaes ΤΕ appears that they had 
then specid lishenes reserved im each distatet, nad 
were not allowed to poach on other fisheries (ing, 
didtas,p iit) But ita net quite clear that the 


oC urd, or πὰ may not have been, like the old 


catebpole,’ a οι ΟἹ ecustable. He could, like the 

levy -Inaster,’ be sent fon the kine’s way, might 
he captured abroad, held the same sort of estate, 
eould make the same araneements as to his sen’s 
taking his duty. He aw not exjressly exempted 
trom the governor's oppressions, but surely was 
rot meant to be at his merey. This rather goes to 
prove that é@iru is almost. a synonym for rid sabe, 
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(0) So far as inalienability of holding was con- 
cerned, the πὺξ bute, or ‘ payer of tm bute,’ was in 
the same position as the rid sdbé and the bdiru. 
It seems, therefore, that Jand was held of the 
crown, as in other Onental countries — notably 
Morocco now—on two forms of tenure. One carried 
an obligation to personal service, the other only a 
rent or tribute. Both were thus inalienable, but 
might be hereditary. Land could also be held by 
others, who mieht alienate: votaries, merchants, 


and foreign residents are named (§ 40); but the! 


duty, whatever it was, went with the land, and 
must be discharged by tlhe buyer. Some land was 
trechold (σα); and it 1s expressly laid down as 
a special privilege that the estates of a Marduk 
votary were thus exempt from the ‘duty. There 
is no express mention of tithe, but that probably 
grew out of the ‘duty.’ 

2, The voltary was also the subjeet of special 
legislation | She anight be devoted to the service 
of a god (Samas and Marduk are named in the 
Code ; Sin, Anunit, and others elsewhere) by her 
parents; or she might herscH clect to become 
a votary. She thus became a ‘bride’ of the god, 
and might be dowered by her father as for marriage 
($178). Hler dather could give her complete power 
over her property, or not. lu any case, she had 
the Ie χα οὐ in at (ἃ 179). Lf not absolutely 
at her own disposal,—on her father’s death, her 
bretInen, who had the reversion of 1t, might 
assume possession and miuntain her. If they did 
not do this to her satisfaction, she had the power 
to appomt a steward, who would administer αἰ τς 
she wished. In any such case it reverted at her 
death, unless her father had granted he: the dis- 
posal of it by a special deed of gift. ΠῚ he eave 
her no allowanee of this sort, she did not forfeit: her 
nehis asa daughter m his estate, but came im for 
one-third of a son's share at bis death (§ 150)... To 
all appearances, the volary was vowed to perpetual 
ραν τ but she micht many, and give hei hus- 
band add to bear lim elildien (§ 110). 11 she 
Inoke her vow and had children, they were not 
recognized as tn her power; they could be adopted 
by any one without her having power to claim 
them back (δ 103). From contemporary documents 
we find that votaties often adopted children, mostly 
other votaries, doubtless to care for their old age. 
Normally, the votaries lived in a convent (§ 110), or 
common home, called § (he bride chamber? Tt was 
avery large establishment, and τὸ offen named as 
aneiehbow in sales of lands. ΠΕ they did not live 
there, they were expected to be staid im then be- 
haviour, They σὺ not open a heet-shop. nor 
enter one, on pain ΟἹ beme burned (8.110). They 
were highly respected. No one night slander 
them, on pain of being branded on the forehead 
(§ 127. We read of Vtani, daughter of hing 


Anmizaduga, as a votary (V.A.Th. 630). They 
had a common seribe (B? 9175 A) and a ‘lady 


superion’ (B' 61) The votary of Marduk had 
speci treatment, as was natural for a king who 
had made Babylon the capital of jus empire, and 
Maiduk supreme, even over Samas in Sippara. 
She was, even if not dowered by her father, able 
to claim one-third of πὶ ΒΟ Ἢ share in his property 
at his death, and had tall testamentary powers 
over it. She had no ‘duty’ to discharge (κ 182). 
We continually meet with voturies m contemporary 
documents, chiefly devoted to Suinas. They were 
clealy a wealthy body, and curry on business 
freely. They agree with brothers about their 
estates, put in stewards, lenve property, and carry 
on ordinary contracts. Many marry. Nowhere 
in the Code or elsewhere is there any trace of the 
evil reputation which Greek writers assign to these 
Jadies, and the translations which make them 
prostitutes, or unchaste, are nut to be accepted. 
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Greek influence may later have corrupted their 
morals. 

3. Men were also vowed to the service of a god, 
but the Code does ποῦ reter to them, The rather 
obscure manzds pani, Who ‘stood in the presence ἢ 
of the king, were naturally celibates. Their wives 
could not. be tolerated in the palace. Their chil- 
dren, Uf they had any, were treated as homeless 
($192), and could be adopted by any one without 
the father’s consent. There is no ground for assum- 
ing any vicious habits on their part, as the term 
included some of the highest officials of the State. 

4. Special professions were also legislated for, 
The beer-shop was usually kept by women. Even 
as late as the Second Babylonian Empire we find a 
master setting up a female slave in a wine-shop. 
The price of beer was not to be dearer than corn, 
mmcasnre for mensure (§ 108). Corn was legal tender, 
and silver was not tu be demanded by the great 
weight. The beer-scller had to give information 
of all treasonable conspiracy she overheard in her 
shop ( 100). She was severely dealt with : if she 
broke these rules, death was the penalty. There 
is no hint that her house was a Inothel, though 
later custom suveests it. 

5. ‘The doctor does not seem to hold a high profes- 
sion. He is ποὺ an amélu. The 166 for a snecessfinl 
operation, involving surgery (removal of a cataract 
with the bronze lancet is probably meant), 1s fixed 
and graded according to ihe [μι of the patient 
($§ 215-217). An unsuccessful operation is penalized 
by loss of the hands, reparation, or a fime (S§ 918-- 
220). A eure of an injured limb, or a rupture (ἢ), 
I» Similarly treated (§§ 221-223) The veterinary 
surgeon is likewise dealt with (§§ 224, 285). The 
Inander, Who may also be a barber, and perhaps 
τὸ shearer, naturally follows a surgeon, His special 
treatment concerns his attempting to eflace a 
slave's tattoved mark, If he id this wittingly, he 
Jost his hands. Lt he was deceived, he could pet 
free on oath of innucence, but the procurer suflered 
death (§§ 226, 227). 

0 Builders ae treated much the same. The 
Dbuilder’s fee is fixed according to the size of the 
house. His bad workmanship is punished it it 
leads to damage. He has to make good all loss, 
and repan at his own expense ; and, turther, suffer 
the same dawage in lis own person as he has 
nought on the honse-owner (§& 228 2338). The 
hoatinan gets a fixed fee according to the size of 
the boat he builds Damage due to bad workman. 
ship appearing within a year's time has to he 
made goud, or the boat replaced (§§ Z54, 235). A 
boatman had to make good a boat lost through has 
carelessness, if hired to navigate it. He was 10- 
sponsible for the freight, i any. Tf he sank a 


boat, but raised if again, he paid half value. His 
hire was fixed ($$ 236-239). 
vil. AGRICULTURE, —1. Land was already 


plivate property, subject to its duty to the State. 
An lupost was levied upon the oop and was clearly 
proportional to its amount με). Low men 
came into possession of waste or unreclaimed land, 
wlich sine be expected to be common, does not 
appear. The reclamation may have constituted a 
tithe. At any rate, the Code contemplates Tand 
heing given to a farmer to τοσϊ (ἢ 44), and the 
contracts show the practice to have been common 
(B' 186, ete.). The umeclaimed land was usually 
taken along with arable land (double in amount), 
and without rent for a time. Then, say in the 
fourth year, fixed rent was expected from all—that 
from the virgin soil being threefold the ordinary. 
The Jandlord further made an allowance of pro- 
visions towards the farmer’s keep. The penalty 
fixed by the Code for neglect to reclaim 1s that the 
farmer should leave it in good tilt, and pay a fair 
rent (8 44). Ordimary arable land was let, usually 
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at fixed rents, so much com per acre, six GUA per 
GAN being very usual. A deposit was expected, 
and it was ordinary debt not to pay the rent. The 
Code only enacts that, if the rent had been paid, πὸ 
rebate could be claimed if » storm destroyed the 
crop afterwards (§ 45). Butif the rent was not paid, 
or 1f the land was let on the share-profit system, 
the damage done by storm was borne by landlord 
and tenant equally, or in proportion to thei shares 
(§ 46). This system of produce-rent, or slare-profit, 
was very common, the landlord taking half the 
crop, or two-thirds, according to agreement. In 
such a case the tenant’s negleet to do the proper 
work prejudiced the landlord as well as himself ; 
In this case the Code enacts that he shall pay an 
average lent, ‘like his neighbours,’ οἱ ‘like right 
and left of him?’ (§ 42, B? 1031). He had to leave 
it in proper tilth. An important measure of pre- 
caution, often stipulated tor in the contracts (B? 
361, 460), especially when the field Jay some way 
from the town, was the erection of a famner’s cot- 
tage on the field. He had to be present, as an old 
work on agriculture, often compared to Hesiod’s 
Works and Days, tell» us, ‘to seare the birds, 
capture antelopes or wild goats, collect, locusts.’ 
The landlord night have a cottage already there, 
and charge for it, stipulatmg that 1b be vacated 
with the field ; or he might stipulate that the tenant 
should put it up, and Ieave αὖ at the end of the 
lease. The Code contemplates the negleet to put 
up this cottage, and the tenant subletting the 
field, probably to one who lived nearer, The land- 
lord could not object, τι he had his proper rent at 
harvest, and uf las field was duly cultivated by 
some one (ἃ 47). 

An important form of tenure was the mctayer 
system, Where the landlord found seed, implements, 
and oxen, besides paying a wage to the tarmer. 
Here the farmer might embezzle the seed, or the 
Provence, for whieh the Code enacts that lis 
sands be cut off (ἃ 253). He might take the corn 
and starve the oxen (it was furnished partly for 
their food), for which he must restore from what 
he planted (§ 251). He might hire out the oven 
to another, stealmg their provender and not pro- 
ducing a cop, tor which he had to pay a heavy 


fine, sixty GU per GA V (§ 555). He he could not 


pay, he was to be torn to pieces by the oxen on the 
field (8 256). 


Gardens or plantations were usually let, if al- 
ready planted, at a rent of two-thirds produce, as 
fee Ὶ the Code (§ 61). Neglect. hich would 
diminish the crop was guarded against by enacting 
that an average yield should be returned (§ 65). 
Land was given to be planted as a garden, the 
owncr often stipulating as to what plants he wished 
for. The terms were that the gnuidener paid no rent 
for four years, and in the fittdi year he and his 
landlord divided the land equally (ἃ 60). If he left 
part uncultivated, that was reckoned in his share 
($61). If he had failed to carry out his work, he 
was bound to do so before giving it up, and turthe: 
fined an averaye year's tent tor the tune he held it, 
if it was corn land (§ 62), or ten GUK of com pet 
GAN for each year, if 1t had been unieclaimed land 

2, The Babylonian landowne) was often in want, 
of ready money despite lis magnificent harvests, 
which often yids @ hundredfold. He had to 
employ extra labourers to get in Ins harvest, find 
seed at stedtiume, and was liable to destructive floods. 
If he had borrowed money and a storm destroyed 
his crops, he might post-date the bond, and not pay 
interest on the loan that year (§ 48). He tiequently 
pledged his ficld to a money-lender ; but, what«ver 
the terms of his offer, the Code enacted that he 
should always 1eap the crop himself, and from the 
produce pay off the loan, and the expenses of the 
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lender, if he had to find a cultivator (88 49, δ0). 
Speculation in ‘futures’ was forbidden to the 


money-lender, Further, this man could not de- 
mand money ; corn or produce was legal tender in 
satisfaction of such Joans (ὃ 51). It was a practice 
with money-lenders to stipulate for the return of a 
loan in the exact form im which 16 was borrowed. 
If the cultivator put in by the creditor does not 
produce a crop, as the owner had left the care of 
the field to the cieditor, he must bear the loss ; 
he can claim no rebate on that account (§ 52). 
Hence it was dangerous to mortgage for more than 
an averave crop. Gardens or plantations were 
also protected trom money-lenders’ speculations in 
the same way (§ Δ). The owner, whatever his 
offer, must take the crop himself, and whatever 15 
over and above his debt and interest is his. He 
was protected in other ways. No one could 
distrain upon a working ox, except under fine of 
one-thud of ἃ mina of silver (8 941). The ox was 
not only used for ploughing, it was constantly 
employed to work the watering machines, which 
sometimes required as many as cight oxen. It was 
also needed for threshing. 

3. Babyloman culture was dependent upon water 
supply. On the one side, floods were frequent, and 
had to be provided against by an elaborate system 
of ditches and canals; on the other, the summer 
heat turned all herbage to dust, unless watered. 
One chief claim to the gratitude of posterity on 
the part of kings and priests was the furnishing of 
new canals. Once made, these were expected to 
be hept in order by the riparian landowners. The 
work of repuirs, dredging, and cleaning was always 
considerable, from the floods, silt, and rapid growth 
of water vegetation. Hammuraln’s letters often 
deal with the needs of the canals (King, Leééers, 
pp. 15, 16, 18, 64, Ixiv f., xaxvif.). 

The ordinary repair of the bank was the duty of 
the man whose field adjoined it. If he neglected 
to strengthen it, a burst was likely. 116 was 
responsible for the damage done to the neighbours’ 
crops (3.53). He and all his possessions could be 
sold to pay the damaye ( 54). He had the right to 
open a tunnel to water his field ; but, if he left 
it running and swamped his neighbours’ crops, he 
had to compensate (§ 55) according to the extent of 
the dumage (8 66). "The theft of a watering machine, 
probably that consisting of a pole and bucket, was 
penalized by tive shekels of silver. The bucket 
alone, or a harrow, was proteeted from theft by a 
line of three shekels ($$ 259, 260). 

4. Considerable attention is paid by the Code 
to fixme wages, or hire. The harvester had to 
be paid eight GU of corn per year (8 257). An 
ordinary labourer was paid six $/ of silver per day 
for the first five months, five SB for the remaining 
seven (8 273). This would be about twelve GUR of 
corn per year. A working ox could be hired for 
four GUL of corn per year (§ 242), a mileh cow for 
thice GUL (§ 243). n ox for threshing fetched 
twenty ΚΑΊ of corn per day, an ass ten KA, ἃ calf 
1 KA (8 268-270). A waggon, with its driver and 
oxen, cost one hundred and eighty ΚΑ ot corn per 
day (§ 271). As the wageon alone cost forty KA 
(s 272), and two oxen another forty KA (§ 268), we 
may take it that a man cost one hundred ΚΑ per 
day for carling. A cart might be hired for ten ΚΑ 
a day (S572). An ox-driver had six GUR of corn 
per year as wages (ὃ 258). 

The care of the hired animals was strictly 
guarded. A lion might lall ox or ass, and the 
owner had to bear the loss (§ 244). But neglect 
or ill-treatment had to be paid for (§§ 245, 246). 

’artial injury was assessed (§§ 247, 248) The 
hand of God was the owner’s loss (§ 249). The 
responsibility for a savage bull was decided. 11 the 
anunal suddenly got out of hand and killed a man, 
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it was treated as an accident (§ 250). But if the 
animal was known to be vicious and his owner took 
no means to prevent his doing harm, the owner had 
to pay blood moncy (§§ 251, 252). The price of a 
three year old ox was twenty shekels (B? 448). 

5. Vast herds and flocks were owned. Hundreds 
of sheep are named as under the care of one man. 
The king had occasion to call as many as torty-seven 
shepherds to account at one time (King, ii. p. 70). 
The sheep had to be taken some distance to pas- 
ture. The shepherd gave a receipt for the animals 
entrusted to him, and was bound to return them 
with reasonable increase in the amount by breed- 
ing. He was allowed to use a certain number for 
his keep and that of his underlings. He had to 
face peiils from wild beasts and 1obbers. The 
Suti nomads were specially feared. We find a 
Sutu hired to protect the flocks from his clansmen 
(3? 53z). The shepherd or herdsman was piid 
cight GUR of corn per year (ὃ 261). He had to 
restore ox for ox, sheep for sheep (§ 263). He had 
to see that the flock did not waste or prove un- 
profitable, or else make good the deficiency (§ 264). 
Wilful embezzlement was to be repaid tenfold 
(§ 265). Loss by the hand of God or wild beasts 
waa the owner's loss (§ 200). But carelessness was 
to be made good (ὃ 907). When the sheep were 
taken out or brought home, they had to traverse 
the meadows, and must be kept from cating the 
crowing crops. To let his flock eat the corn in a 
held without consent. of the owner of the field, was 
ninished by a fine of twenty GUR of corn per GaN, 
This was when the crop was green and the owner 
might expect the corn to recover and bear a crop 
($57). It was woise if the @op was nealy ripe 
und the sheep had already reached the common 
fold within the city, where they were fed on coin 
hy the shepherd. ΠΕ he then allowed them tostiay 
inastanding ficld of corn, he had to take entire 
responsibility for the field, and make what he 
could of it, but had to pay sixty GUR of corn per 
GAN (§ 58). 

Vill SHIPPING, AND TRADE AND COMMERCE.— 
1, The shipping trade was considerable. We are 
not altogether in a position to say what the ships 
were lhe at this time, but fieight beats of sixty 
GUR capacity were common, ind one of seventy-five 
GUR is named (King, Letters, iii, p. 67). On the 
canals, at least, they seem to have been propelled 
with poles, which were also used to fasten them. 
They were numerous ; as nuany as twenty-five to- 
gether were anchored at the quay of Samnas, in 
Sippara, at one time (S 160. At all times there 
is evidence of considerable activity in commerce 
and fishine along these waterways. (For later 
times, see Meissner and Knudtzon, Vicana Oriental 
Journal, w. p. 120f.; VPinehes, Ser #1. Peeks 
Tablets, p. 82£.). The temple ships are named in 
§ 8 The same word was used for boatbuilder 
and boatman. Tf he had completed (literally 
‘caulked,’ closed’) a ship of sixty GU for a man, 
he was entitled to two BLES Οἱ silver as a fee; 
the owner probably found the materials (ὃ 234). 
He had to give a year’s guarantee with it, replae- 
ing ib with a sound slip 1f it showed faults within 
that time (§ 935). The boatman who navigated 
the ship was paid six GUR of corn per year (§ 239). 
The hued boatman was responsible for the care of 
the slup, restoring ship for ship if lost (§ 286) ; also 
for the cargo, if Jost by his carelessness (§ 237). 
But if he ictloated a ship he had sunk, and αὖ was 
sound, he only paid half value (§ 238). A ship 
which ran down another αὖ anchor was held re- 
sponsible for the damage (8 240), The hire of a 
passenger or fast boat was two and a half ΔΝ of 
silver per day (§ 276), that of a freight ship of 
sixty GUR, ἃ sixth of a shekel of silver per day 
(§ 277), twelve times as much. 
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2. A great deal of business was done by ship, or 
caravan, with foreign countries. ‘he Code con- 
templates captives in war carried away from 
Babylonia being bought abroad by slave-dealers 
and brought back (s§ 182, 280, 281). Slaves might 
be sold and transported abroad by merehants 
(§ 118). We read of a free man who had been 
sold as a slave to Duphas, perhaps for debt 
(B* 419). The Code legislates tor the ease of con 
signments of gold, silver, jewels, or portable treas- 
ures sent by a man resident alnoad. The carrier 
was bound to deliver, or pay fivefold (§ 119). In 
this period Carchemish wares were already to be 
found in Babylomian homes (1! 19). 

Business was done on the Commenda system, as 
later in Islam. ‘I'he principal, called ‘meichant’ 
in the Code, entrusted money or yoods to his 
agent, who gave a receipt tor them, and went ofl 
to seek a market. On his return he had to repa 
his commission and give a fair profit, or share with 
his principal. ‘This profit was agreed on as a 
mutter of free contract. Ef he was unlucky in his 
transactions, he yet had to pay cent. per cent. as 
profit (§ 101). But the meichant might merely 
speculate and not bargain for profit on a fixed 
xeale. ‘The agent must at least return the capital 
(8 109). ‘The trader has his risks, In the Tel el- 
Amarna period we find the king complaining of 
caravans bemg robbed (AJP ν. p. 25) The Code 
contemplates this, and allows the agent to clear 
his hability by oath that the enemy robbed him 
(8 109). Al was to be done by written contract 
(8. 104); money or goods not sealed for could uot 
be claimed in the reckoning (§ 106). Disputes 
were pumished. False claims on {he part of the 
arent were to be repaid threefold, on the part of the 
principal sixfold (§§ 106, 107). ‘The contemporary 
documents abound with cases of purtnership. The 
usual method was for each partue to take back 
lis capital and interest, and then the partners 
divided the profit equally. The common stock was 
divided into two classes—property ‘in town? and 
property fon the road.’ ‘Phe rechoning was made 
yearly, unless the absent agent was detamed be- 
yond the year. It took the form of a dissolution 
of partnership; all the common stock was inven- 
toried and asettlement made, usually in the temple, 
upon oath, and cach party entered into compact 
not to dispute the settlement. ‘The partnership 
might then be renewed. 

Warchousing and deposit were frequently re- 
sorted to. It had to be a matter of wiilten con- 
tract, the goods being deposited before witnesses, 
otherwise no claim jor 1cturn could be mide. 
The watehouseman took all responsiblity. ΗΠ he 
denied the deposit, he had to repay double (§§ 122- 
145). The storage of corn is specially dealt with ; 
the warchouxeman took all responsibility, even 
for loss by theft from his store. i he falsified his 
liability, he had to pay double (§ 120). {le charged 
a fee of one-sixtieth pet year (§ 1921). 1 was 
common to hire a granary. The granary was 
protected fiom a distraint (§ 113). False claims 
on a wauehouseman had to be repaid twofold 
(ἢ 126). We have noted the shipping business and 
the beer-shop above. 

3. There 1s much said of interest on money. 
We miss any regulation in the Code on the point, 
save that interest had to be returned with borrow ed 
money (88 49, 5U, 1U0, X). 0 Lt was usually about 
40 per cent. or 334 per cent. on corn loans. In the 
lapse of time it grew less—25 per cent. in Assyria, 
20 per cent. in the Second Babylonian Empire. 
But there was never any fixed rate, ib was matter 
of free contract. Loans of corn at seediime are 
very frequent; a poor man was then often without 
corn. ‘They were usually repaid at harvest without 
interest; but interest was set down to be paid if 
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the loan was kept Ionger. Loans were also frequent 
at harvest time to pay the harvesters. With pledges 
of crops we have already dealt under ‘Agnieulture.’ 
A debtor could pay in corn, or sesame, according 
to the royal standard exchange value (§§ δ], 111). 
At harvest time, when corn was dearest and drink 
most. needed, the beer-seller sold eheap (ὃ 108), 
otherwise she might not. make diuink cheaper than 
corn. The creditor conld not refuse to take goods 
in liquidation of a debt (§ 88). Debt might be 
discharged by a written order to a thud party to 
pay (B? 315). 

4. Debt might. lead to distraint. The debt 
could ‘name’ a surety or meatneipain, who lad 
to enter the creditor’s house and there work of! 
the debt. But the hostage was protected from 
blows or starvation; he was still the debtor's 
property, and the creditor must restore him, 1f a 
free man, wife, or child, of debtor, at the end of 
three years (§§ 115-117). A hostage slave nught 
he sold af the ereditor wished to Jeave the ty 
(§ 118). But af the slave was a maint who had 
borne her ma ter children, he was bound to redeem 
her (§ 119). As a ereditor was hound to accept 
goods in) payment, at is elenr these distraints 
were a last resource. πον could not) be made on 
the creditors own responsibility. ΤΠ he distraims 
npon the debtors com without the debtor's consent, 
he has to pay bach what he takes and Jose all 
elatm for his debt (§ 113) Tf he cdistrains without 
having a debt owing him, he pays a fine of one- 
third of a mina (811. HWemight not distrain a 
working ox (. 244), ander the same penalty. In 
fact, ‘self help? as forlndden; the debtor must name 
‘his’ hostage 

The hostage was an antichretic pledge. 
many examples of this in tater times. 
crops might be pledged, ax above. Goods were 
also pledged, or assigned i lien of debt. As a 
summary proceeding we may note that, if a man 
incurred a public debt. and eould not pay, he was 
sold with all tis eoods, and the clauvants shared 
the proceeds ($ 51) 

5. The Code does not deal with sale, which was 
a matter of free contreet, except to forbid the 
sale of benctice: (§ 35), or to allow sale of estate 
subject to ferrtonal hability. Sales of all sorts 
of property, especnuly estate, ate very common in 
contemporary documents. The prices varied, of 
course, recording: to cienmstances, and there is 
nothing remarkable about them, as a rule. But 
the transfer of ownership appears to have been 
made by the handing over of a stake or rod. 
There were certaim richts of pre-emption or re- 
demption on the part of the seller's faimily. They 
could even buy back sold property. In Assyrian 
times the distiuet governars, erty magistrates, 
captains of Che sellers “hundred,” creditors with a 
mortgage on the property, had similar rights, The 
ΜΆ] ais always prolessed!y made ontright. No 
credit: was given, The buyer meht, however, 
borrow money to pay, even of the seller, and 
execute a bond for the debt, or pledue the property 
lack to the seller for it. Slave sales are espeeially 
frequent. The buyer could, however, return his 
purchase, if disease showed itself im amonth (later, 
100 days), and female slaves were often hounght 
on trial for one to three days. An undisclosed 
defect in the slave, or a claim upon him for State 
service not discharged, might be grounds tor de- 
manding back his price at any time (δὲ 278, 279). 
The seller usually pave a puarantee agamat these 
contingencies, as also aainst vices, like a ten- 
deney to run away. Inthe case of other purchuses, 
such ax houses, stipulations were made that all was 
in good order, the door and the lock sound, heamsand 
sills in position, ete., and all breaches made good. 
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value, if any, paid in money. These were free 
contracts. The Code refers to the practice (§ 41). 

6. Hire is frequent. We have noticed estates 
and workmen. Houses were often hired. The 
term was generally for one year, but eight and 
even ten years are named. The usual stipulations 
as to sound condition are made. Further, the 
tenant binds himself to Jeave the house in good 
repair, and to vacate if at the end of the lease. 
Rent, of course, varics much. Tt is reckoned by 
the area occupied by the house, from one-third to 
two shekels per SAnk. A SAR of house costs two 
shekels to build (ὃ 928). Rent was usually paid in 
advance, half-yearly. The lost’ part of the Code 
dealt with house leases, ordering that if a landlond 
turned ont lus tenant before the lease was out 
he should compensate him; but we do not know 
to what extent (§ Y) | Many other buildings are 
named as hired, especially granaries. 

ix. TUB TUMPLE.-~\t is eurions that the Code 
has 80 little to say of the temple. Tt was on 
very powertul factor in the life of the period. Tt 
possessed Turge estates, from wlueh a constant 
revenue was derived, These were mostly endow- 
ments einven by former kings, estates held on pay- 
ment of certain dues, The temples and the ad- 
tuinistiation of their revenues, herds and flocks, 
were a sonrce of constant care to the king, tlam- 
murabi's letters abound with references to them, 
There is no need to suppose that he derived any 
dneet benefit. from them [16 had his own vast 
estates and property as well. The temples maim- 
tnined a very Inrge mamber of persons, wholly or in 
parl. Many folk had the mght of so many days’ 
service there and the accrame profits. One of the 
most σαι τοῖν sorts of property consisted in these 
nights to somany days a year ina temple. The 
nehts were hereditary, and eoule not be ahenated ; 
but. were freely bought and sold, or pledeed, subject 
to the reversions. The Code prote:{s temple pro- 
perty ($86, 8), putting it on a level with that of 
the ‘palace.’ The temple had its duties. [It was 
bound to ransom its townsman, when captured in 
war (ὃ 39). Toit men often went for loans, though 
at Hammaurabi’s tune most of the money-lending 
was in the hands of so-enlled ‘merchants.’ ‘These 
seem usnally to have been foreteners. Later, most 
Of the money-lending, at any rate when without 
interest, was done by the temple. 

x. JUSTICE.- 1. ‘The temple was also the chief 
seone of justice, Here men went to take their 
oath, at the vate of the temple or before the 
eenser. ‘The object in dispute was taken there 
and resigned inte the hands of the god, who was 
held to do judement and restore it to the ughtfal 
owner, The judges were not necessarily priests, 
nor were they necessarily scribes. But the body 
of ancients, who usually served as witnesses, and 
αἰκὸ assessors to the judge, were usually found 
there, Very little is expressly stated as to the 
procedure mn the Jaw conits. But we know that 
the pleas were condneted by the parties in person. 
They had to be put in wiiting, The judge ‘saw’ 
them, and, if there was a case, fired a day for 
hearing. Then the parties had to Inmg their 
witnesses. The judve gave his decision, and it 
was embodied in an asreement to which both 
parties consented and swore to observe. This 
document was drawn up hy the seribe and scaled 
by judge, witnesses, and parties concerned. It 
seeins (hat in cases concelung money or goods a 
single judge mught sit; the heavier cases were 
taken before a bench of judges. The first five 
sections of the Code deal with the process, The 
first. two sections me peculiarly difficult. It seems 
that a man might accuse another of plotting 


his death, perhaps by magic spells; if he could 


Exchanges were often made, and the balance of | prove this, the offender was put to death (§ 1). 
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But the sense of several words is doubtful, and we 
do not know either the nature of the spell, or the 
kind of evidence required. In the second case, the 

laintiff appears to demand the ordeal from the 
defendant. throwing on him the burden of proof 
that he is not a wizard. The ordeal by water, in 
other causes known to us, demanded that the guilty 
should swim and the innocent sink, but be saved 
in time. This may be the meaning here also. In 
either case the guilty one was put to death, and 
his opponent took his estates. In the next two 
sections we have false witness dealt with. If it 
endangered the life of the accused, the penalty 
was death (8 3). Lf it involved corn or money, the 
false witness had to bear the same injury as he 
sought (ὁ bring on the accused (8 4). By ‘slander’ 
in the first case may be meant ‘treason,’ or such 
offence against the State as was capital. At any 
rate, it is the ‘crime alleged.’ 

2. The judge is not very often named in the 
Code. If he had given a judgment and completed 
the business, it was irrevocable by him. He could 
not retry the case. ae ae to a higher court was 
allowed. Jf he retried the case, or altered his 
judgment, he was deposed from office, and had 
to repay twelvefold what he had given as the 

enalty of the case (§ 5). He had to examine 
into the depositions (8 9), fix a time, within six 
months, for production of witnesses (§ 13), be 
present at the execution of sentences (8 127), 
reconcile father and son (ὃ 168), inventory the 
property of a widow's children on her remarriage 
(§ 174), decide family quarrels (§ 172). But his 
presence and decision are elsewhere implied, and, 
from the numerous legal decisions preserved to us, 
we conclude that he was constantly employed. 

He had a local qurisdiction. Suitors night be 
referred from one court to another, or summoned 
to a higher court. He was a professional man, 
keeping his title even when not acting in a judi- 
cial capacity. Most higher officials of the State 
act as judges on occasion, and cases were often 
referred on appeal to the king. No priest ever 
appears as holding the ofliee; but that inay be 
because ‘judge’ was the higher title. We often 
find several judges together on the bench, and the 
highest official in rank doubtless was ‘ chief judge’ 
on that occasion, But there was an office of Chicf 


Justice. There is no evidence that the judge had 
any fee. The king's judges are referred to, but 


it is not certain that the hing appointed all. Cer- 
tainly, the office was hereditary in some cases. 

3. Witnesses played an important part in the 
Jaw courts, The term applied to them, sébu, really 
means ‘grey-headed,’ and they were probably, 
therelore, the elders of the city. As such, they 
were expected to know the rights of the case as 
well as its facts. But the term gradually ex- 
tended its area. Those who know Guida) were 
not necessarily old, and they are ealled 37/2 (δ 9). 
We may distinguish three classes of witnesses 
who all bear the sume name: (1.) the ‘ elders,’ who 
appear as assessors with the judge, and form a sort 
of jury ; (ii.) the ‘deponents’ in # court, who were 
put on oath, and whose false evidence is penalized 
(δ 1-4); (iil.) the attesting witnesses to a docu- 
ment. In the case of legal decisions these included 
the whole of (i.), but also interested persons; in 
ordinary contracts, relatives of the prinelpal partics, 
neighbours whose estates adjoined, and often per- 
sons who seem to have been regularly available at 
the court. ἴπ Iater times this class were called 
the mukinne, or ‘conlirmers.’ The parties, especi- 
ally the plaintitl, were often called upon to ‘justify’ 
their plea. ‘This was done by witness, Cases had 
to be adjourned for the production of witnesses 
(813). Purchase from a minor (§ 7), deposit (8 122), 
and even sale (§ 9), were invalid without witnesses. 
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4. The plaintiff pleaded his own case. There 
were no professional advocates. As a rule, in 
disputes the | arlene agreed to submit the case 
to judges, and together ‘captured’ a judge, who 
gave them a decision. They mutually swore not 
to reopen the case. Many cases were, so to speak, 
settled out of court. The parties mutually agreed, 
got an agreement drawn up by a seribe, and swore 
to observe it. There is no mention of a judge 
in such cases, but the oath was taken in the 
temple. 

5. The death penalty may be regarded as simple 
or specific. In most cases it is enacted in the words 
‘he shall be killed’ (¢eddak). In these cases we ure 
quite in the dark as to how it was inflicted, or what 
was its nature. It may be noted that the penalty 
is permissive, not imperative. The verb ix umper- 
fect, the ‘shall’ of the version is future. That this 
was the case, is seen by the fact that a clause was 
introduced in one case allowing the husband to 
pardon his wife and the king to reprieve his ser- 
vant (8 129). In another case death is only in 
default of multiple restitution (§ 8). We read of 
other cases where the plaintiff accepted a com- 
position. In fact, the Code marks the transition 
irom the period when blood-revenge ruled. There 
is no trace of tlus Jeft. The Code, however, does 
not refer to deliberate muider at all. Whether, in 
that case, Lhe avenver’s right was tvo strong to be 
dened, or whether the law of retaliation was too 
well known, we cannot say. The Code does not 
revard the crime as one against the State, but 
against the individual, and he or his representa- 
tives plead for revenge rather than punishment. 
The Code, however, regulates this fd assigns 1t8 
bounds. 

The unspecified death penalty is enacted against 
a ntn Who alleges witeheraft, and so puts another 
πὶ danyer of death (§ 1) without justification ; for 
endangenng life by false witness in a capital suit 
(§ 3); tor cutry and theft from mansion or temple 
($6); for kidnapping a free-born child (§ 14); ΠΝ 
housebreaking (§ 21); for highway robbery (§ 22) ; 
for rape of a betiothed maiden living at home 
(& 130); for budding a house so badly as to bring 
about the deuth of its owner (δ 229); for striking 
ἃ gentlewoman with child and causing her death 
($209); certain forms of theft, taking on deposit 
or buying from a domestic inferior, without power 
of attorney on his part, or in secret (§ 7); receiv. 
gue stolen goods (§6); appropriation of things 
found (ἢ 9): sclling same (§ 10); vexatious elaim 
of property (§ LI); procuring flight of slave (ὃ 15); 
harbouring fugitive slave (§ 16) or fugitive militia- 
wan ($16); holding captured slave (§ 19); getting 
slave’s brand erased (3 227); negleet of duty on 
part of puvileved classes, as a beer-seller who did 
nol procure arrest of sedifious brawlers (§ 109); 
evasion of service or substitution of hircling on 
purt of levy-master or catchpole (§ 26),- were all 
punished in Chis way. 

Death with speevied accessories, or manner, is 
enacted thus: darnuq—tor thett at a conflagra- 
tion ($25); for votary, openiny or entering beer- 
shop for dink ($110); for incest with mother 
(8 157: ef. Gn 8844, Lv 204219, Jos 718) ς drownang— 
fo. selling beer too cheap (§ 109); adultery (ὃ 129); 
being w bad wtte (δ 143); incest with daughter- 
in-law ($155); deserting husbands house im his 
enforced absence, it provided with maintenance 
($133) 5 eapelement — for procuring husband's death 
(ξ 153, ef. Est 7%): dismemberment —tor fraud 
uncompensated under the metayer system (δ 256). 
These special forms either make the punishment 
peculiarly appropriate to the deed, or perhaps 
embody ancient custom. The penalty in § 21 
may perhaps imply that a man who tunnelled 
through the wall (να of sun-dried bricks) into 
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his newhbour’s house might’ be killed ‘on the 
spot,’ and buried in the tunnel he had made; or 
ib may menn that he could be buned in the open- 
ing from which his tunnel started, in his own 
house, assunnng him to be a neimlhbour, and se 
desecrate that house for ever. In the ease of an 
adulterous pair, the Code enacts that they shall 
be ‘bound’? (together?) and drowned (§ 129). A 
man who committed ineest with luis dauchter-in- 
πᾶν was to be ‘bound,’ and she was to he drowned 
(§ 155). Some think there is an error in the text, 
but it is possible that ‘hound? really means 
‘strangled. It is very untihely that ‘the man 
would be only ‘bound.’ The ordeal by water, to 
Which a man aceused of witeheraft, or a woman 
suspected by her husband of infidelity, had te 
submit, was likely to end in death (§§ 2, 182). 

The worlane of §2, which deseribes the ordeal, 
has been misunderstood — ftas well known that, 
a wizard or witeh oueht to float. ‘Phe Code 
shows that. if the river Seonquets” hin hei euilty: 
while, if he as saved, be is innocent. Ita. difheult 
to see how Scouqneruig” emi mean Crejectine > 
Henee this ordeal as not in harmony with the 
ordinary ideas of witeheraft. 

Mutilation as im penalty eomes into the Code im 
twoways. Pistia mere retahation for a ἀπατ{1- 
lation. Eye for eye (© 196), teoth for tooth: (5 19%), 
limb for Timb (2197) me examples — Seeond, the 
mutilution is the puntshment of the offending 
member, A sureeon who, through want of skill 
or care, crises Che death of a pataent under opera: 
tion, has his hands eut off (8218). So hass brander 
who erases a slave's brand (§ 226), or a sou who 
stitkhes his father ($195). A wet-nurse, for sub- 
stituding a chaneeline for the child committed to 
her charee. has her breasts ent of} (5190. Aa un- 
grateful adopted son, who spies out the diseraceful 
origin of his existence, has his eye torn out (ἃ 198), 
A slave who repudiates his master's authority, ΟἹ 
smites a gentleman on the eheck, las his ear— the 
orean of hearing and understanding, therefore of 
Obedience cut off (88 282, 200). An adopted ehild 
Whe used tis tongue to repudiate his adoptive 
oS had αὖ eut out ($192) A oman who used 
us hands to steal instead of to work, had them 
258). 


cut off (§ 2a 
Scouring as only once named — sisty strokes 
with a cow-lide whip, Iaido on in the assembly, 
for smiting the cheek of a superior ($202). Brand- 
ing on the torehead was the punishment tor slander 
of a votary or marined woman (8127). Tt is dis- 
pated whether this may not mean cutting off the 
Joreloch, as the mark of a freeman. Butit is ex- 
pressed by the same verb as is used to denote the 
putting of a slave mak on as presumptuous slave 
ent (§ 146) ‘Pht. math was usually on the arm, 
and was visthle (B2 419), and af could be eradicated 
hy abrander, En late: tines we know that shives 
had their owner's mune on them aims. Whis 
points to a tattoo. The sentence was, evidently, 
equivalent to degradation to slavery. The levy- 
mnasieias claimed all slaves who were not, owned 
privately (1.419. Hence the sentence meant. 
‘hard labour for life’ ‘These slaves were elothed 
and fed at the public expense, but bad no waves. 
Bamishiment trom the ety was the penalty of 
Incest with a daughter (§ τ)... Disinheritanee 
was rather a fanuly afar than a ponistiment 
Confisention does not occu. When aman takes 
the house of one who has bewitched bin or falsely 
reeuses him of witcheratt (8 2) he is morely com: 
pensated for vexatious disturbance. Paahne to 
atieud te a holding, benefice ot an oftice, led to 
{ἢ teiture of ofhee and the benefice (§ 30). Certain 
unrighteous actions led to forfeiture: thus, its 
man bought part of a benefice from an official, he 
had to return his purchase ana forfeit the price 
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(937). ‘Lhe same penalty fell upon one who 
hought the property of wards in chancery (§ 177). 
It a man exchanged with an oflicial part of his 
benefice, he had to restore it and lose his ex- 
changed property (§ 41). If he lent corn and 
helped himself to his debtor’s crop without the 
debtor's consent, he had to restore what he took, 
and Jost all claim to repayment (§ 118). 

Sunple restitution oceurs only when the holder 
eame by the property mmucently, as having bought 
property which the seller had no right to sell (§ 9). 
This iscompensated for by the seller also returning 
the price. 


Multiple restoration is very common, Fraudu- 
lent elaimn is punished by A ware- 


mying double. 
houseman who falsttres the amount entrusted to 
lun (§ 120), a receiver ot deposit who denies it 
($124), aman who takes presents from a suitol 
tor his daughter and does not allow him to marry 
her ($3 160, 101), pays double. ‘The agent who did 
not succeed in busmess repaid the capital double 
(5 Tut) If he cheated his prinerpal, he paid thice- 
told (5 106); if the principal cheated his agent, he 
pad sixfold ($107) An innocent. purehaser of 
eoods Πο  Πν sold, having to owe them up, conld 
αἰτοῦ liveiold irom the estate of the seller, il 
deceased (8 12) A earner who misnppropriated 
eoods entrusted to lim to forward paid iivetold 
(9412). A qudge who altered his Judgment paid 
twelvefold what has sentence awarded (ὃ 5). A 
eentleman who stole from temple or mansion had 
to pay thitylold, a plebeian tenfold, or be put to 
dleath (§ 8). 

Some of the penalties for beach of contraet in 
aerienituial matters have been nnosunderstood, 
They depend upon an estimate of average yield. 
The enors are due to misunderstanding of the 
seale ob measnies of areca. Gi. Renner long aco 
showed (Sitsunqsberichte der Berlin’ Akademie, 
1806, p. 4171) that the @AN contained 1500) SAn, 
the SaRhad GUGZY, Further, the Saf was equiva- 
lent in aren to a square, each side beme one 
GAR(DU) while the Galiwas 19 Ufone. Taking the 
U to be a eubit, this gives the Sak to be about 
15 teet square, The area of a house was usuatly 
about 1 SAK (§ 228), and we find even as little as 
Aid Stk in contempormry documents. Now, the 
averace rent of corn land was 6 to 8 GUk per Gaia ; 
of dreshly opened Jand about IS Gen per Gay. 
The penalty im § 44 would be not heavy al lOGe αἰ 
per GAN. bolder, Muller, Peiser, Wanckler, Bos- 
Ἄλλου, and Pincbes follow Scheil in malune the 
pemuty 10 GOL per ΤῸ GAN, or 1 GU per GAN—an 
absmdly sinall amount. Besides, if that was meant, 
why did not the serrbe witte “1 οὐ) per GAN?? So 
(in ἐδ 56, 57, 5S, 68) they all make the penalty 
th of the right amonnt. Further, in estimating 
other fmes or wages 1t is well to vemember that 
the GUR contained 300 KA, the KA had 60 ΟΝ, 
and the ὧν 180 SH. This S# must not he con- 
founded with the S# of silver, of which 180 also 
went to the ΟἹ or shekel, and 60 shekels to the 
ing, The GER of corn was, fom the time ot 
Manistusu down to the Sth cent. B.c., reckoned as 
worth 1 shekel of silver. Of course the price of 
corm varied im times of searcity or plenty, and 
even dunmy the year. 

We are nowhere told how the sentence of the 
law was executed. Perhaps the judge and the 
ciders carried it out; perhaps the whole adult 
population had a hand in it. At any rate, the 
deposttion of a Judge and the scourging of one 
who assaulted his superior in rank were carried 
ont fin the assembly’ (za pure; δ 5, 909). In 
contemporary documents the judges are said to 
‘assemble’ the city (datane alum iphur; DB 74). 
The beer-seller was supposed to be able to hale 
brawlers and seditious persons to the palace 
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(8 109). ‘The highway robber might be arrested 
(ὃ 22). These references suppose a soit of police, 


perhaps the 6@iru above. 

6. We may now turn to the crimes or misdemean- 
ours cousidered in the Code. Theft was held to 
be the unlawful possession of property. ‘The worst 
kind was that which involved entry—it may be 
styled burglary. here is no need to suppose that 
sacrilege was involved, for it was hardly less sacri- 
legious to steal the property of a temple trom the 
open field (8 0). Receiving was as bad as stealing 
(8 6). The ‘goods’ referted to are any portable 
furniture, and are not confined to ‘treasure.’ 
Thett in the open is less guilty as less deliberate 
(8 8). A minor, or a slave, had of course great, 
opportunity to steal. To assist by buying of 
such, or receiving from such, was very heinous 
(8 7). But such were often empowered by deed 
to act for the householder; the Code insists on 
such power being duly witnessed. ἢ a man found 
property anywheie, he took possession of αὐ at 
geat peril If the loser recognized it in his 
possession, he might be eondemned as a thiet (ὃ 9). 
Ile could not sell it; if that were proved against. 
him, he would have to restore the price and safler 
asa thief. The only thing to do was to make 
known his discovery as widely as possible, and 
restore if to its owner. Tt he did this with a 
numiway slave whom he caught in the open field, 
he was entitled to wu reward of about one-tenth 
of the restored property ($17). In thas he would 
be guided by the sliuve’s brand, and the slave 
Jomselt might name his master. If net, he must 
tuhe the slave to the palace, there to be examined, 
and so restored to lis owner, ‘To harbour a 1un- 
away ΟἹ heep a recaptured fugitive for his own 
service, Was treated as thett (§ 3 16, 19). Khadnmap- 
ping, or inducing a slave to leave his masters 
service, Was thett (8§ 14,15) Thetl at a fire was 
veculiarly heinous as a breach of good farth (§ 25). 
Wrcandice or highway lobbery, was a capital 
offence (δ 22). 

Some oflences against. property were assessed at a 
airvalue, and suuple or multiple restitution enacted 
($8 57-59). Minot thefts were fined (§§ 259, 260). 

It is evident that oflences against the ughts of 
property were most severely repressed, perhaps on 
account of their frequency ; ef. Gn 31% 44°, 

Offences against the person were graded, accord- 
ing tothe rank of the myured person 1elatively to 
the oflender. Murder is not expressly dealt with ; 
but that the penalty was death, may be nssumed 
from the treatainent of manslaughter in a quanel 
(8 206 ¢.). Tere, if there was no imialice, a payment 
of the doctor covered any wonnd, and death result- 
ing involved a fine only. Tf a pregnant woman 
was struck and abortion caused, the ehild’s life 
was estimated at aime ona graduated scale. Τί 
the woman died, the compensation was also qiadnu- 
ated according to the woman’s rank (8 209-21 4). 
A rash or careless operation was pemuised according 
to the rank of the sufierer (8 21S 220). 


Assaults are treated much the sume way. To 
strike a patent was very heinous ($195). Injuries 


by one gentleman to another were pumshed by 
ietalation (ἀξ 196, 197),—to a poor man by tines 
(§§ 198-201), fo a slave by lower fines (§ 1909). ‘To 
strike a superion on the cheek mvolved scouring 
(ὃ 202); an equal, a dine (8g 208, Zod). A slave who 
struck a superior on the cheek was mutilated 
(§ 205) 

Offences against morality were mostly capital : 
adultery (ἢ J28) 5 rape of a Ἰπαοι τ uw ($ 130}; 
bad conduct on a wife’s part ($143); procurme 
a husband's death (δ 153); incest τὰξ 154-155). 
However, seduction of a betrothed vitein involved 
only a fine (ὃ 155), and incest with a mother-in- 
law, ontlay ry (§ 158). 


στπιποσκώστονν. 
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Nesertion of a wife dissolved marriage (§ 136); 
persistent worthlessness of a wife justified divorce 
(8 141); mutual aversion also (§ 142). Persistent 
unfilial conduct justified disinheritance (8 169). 
Ingratitude on the pait of adupted sons was 
mnished according to the status of the son, apart 
from jus adoption (§§ 192, 193). Presumption on 
the part of a maid aginst her mustress earned 
degradation to slavery (δ 146), A maid was not 
necessanly a slave. 

The puneiple of retaliation was extended to the 
intention of a crime. ‘To put a man in danger of 
a damage was punished by the infliction of that 
damage on the oflender. ‘This elucidates several 
points. ‘To accuse ὦ man wrongtully of witcheratt 
(black magic?) put the accused in danger of death, 
for it was punished by death (3 1). Sinularly, to 
aecuse aman of muwical arts subjected him to the 
risk of death (§ 2), and, if not proved by the result. 
of ordeal, was puntshed by death. Lt is clear that 
the Code did not mean to Tet ἃ witch live. 

False witness was biought under this principle. 
Tf it. imperilled life, it was punished by death (§ 3}; 
if it endangered property, it was punished by 
equivalent loss (§ ἡ. False claim to property, in 
volving perl of Inte to aeeused, was capitil (ὃ 5). 

Shunder against a respectable woman (ὃ 127) was 
pumtshed by desvadation to slavery. Overleaching 
(§ 120), unjustifiable distiaint (ἔς li4, 241), frandu- 
lent claim, undisclosed defeets ot sale (δ 278), were 
fined. ‘Selt-help? was torbidden, even when most 
rensonable (85. 40, 113). 

Drench of contract had to be made good (88 40), 
43, 62, 05, 125), and was turther offen penalized 
(S$ 44, 124). Evasion οὐ falsiheation was strictly 
forbidden (§ 52). Denial of deposit. (§ 124); sub- 
blitution of a changeling (§ 194); Ineach of trast 
(ἕξ Yos-Vot); neuleet. of entrusted flocks or herds 
($$ 208-267) 5 bad workmiinship in building a house 
or ship (δὲ 220, 255); neglect ot hired animals 
(8 45 f1.),—were all penalized. 

Neglect of duty wasseverely pumshed, due regard 
being had to the degree of responsibility of the 
offender, Levy-masters, constables, beer-sellers, 
vovelnors, magistiutes, were severely punished tor 
breach οὐ duty. Riparian owners were held respon- 
sible for repans to canals and for all damage due 
to negleet. Neeleet of reasonable precautions 
Wan penalized (ἧς 261, 252). 

Oppression, biibery, misippropuation of public 
property, Were capital offences ino povernors and 
niavistrates ($835, 34) Cruelty to or neglect of a 
hostage tor debt was punished (§ 116). 

ALE disputed cases were left at the decision of 
the king, οὐ deeded according to statutory tariffs 
(ἃ 51). AN contracts were to be duly drawn up 
and attested, or were invalid ($3 105, 122). 

‘atcnuating enenmotances were admitted in 
some causes, A woman ἢ without provision by 
her husband mnght remarry (ὃ 134)... Adan who 
could not bold the sluve he had enught was tree 
(§ 30). Desertion exeused bigamy (§ 190). Bear- 
ine children to her master, so tar excused a maid’s 
insolence to her mistress that she could not be sold 
asa slave (ὃ 146). Refloating a ship partly exensed 
sinking it (§ 238), Deception excnsed a branden's 
illegally rebiandine a slave (§ 227). 

Accident, the stiokhe of God, a thunderstomm, 
the attack of wild beasts, robbery by the enemy 
(ἂς 45, 48, 103, 244, 249, 266), reheved a man of 
responsibility for dimmace to trast, or debt. A 
sudden charge on the part of an ov did not involve 
his owner (ὃ 920). ‘The natural death ma creditor's 
employ of a hostage for debt. did not render the 
eieditor liable (κ 115). Buta depositary was liable 
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for damage done to goods deposited with him, even 
if he could not help it, because he was under 


contract, and charged a lee toi 
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(S§ 120, 125}. 
slanchter, partly (§ 207). 

Suspicion of evil was not enough. The Code 
continually insists that the criminal must be 
‘aught an the act. Tf aeeused of harbouring a 
slave, the slave must be seized in his possession 
(8 19). The adulterer, ravisher, ete. (§§ 129, 180, 
131), mst be caught in the act. 

An injured party could condone the offence in 
some cases. A man might save the life of an 
adulterous wife (§ 129). 

al, MARRIAGE, AND PAWILY LIFE. —1. The 
laws dealing with the family are very numerous. 
For the most part, the Code keeps them together. 
The foundation of the family 1s martiage. ‘This 
was ἃ contract, first on the part ot the parents of 
the man and wife who seem to have arranged 
marriages quite young. The Code, however, 
treats the man as a free suitor; he cones himself 
to the house of the bride’s father and brings him 
presents, The maid docs not seem to be 1106, 
Her father gives her im marnuiage, accepts ΟἹ rejects 
the suitor, Women who had been married, ΟἹ 
were seduced, were Ποὺ to marry the man of thei 
choice (88. 137, 156, 172). 

Besides the presents, the suitor gave a bride- 
price (ferhata) to the father of the bride Qnrarhiti). 
This was usually a mina of silver (§ 189), though 
we find much Jess ino contemporary documents : 
one slichel, tour, ive, or ten shekels, These nreen- 
larities may be due to special csreumastances 5 but 
even a princess, danehter of Anmiditana (Bt 195), 
had only fow: shekels σιν σα for her. It might not 
be piven atall, Phe father offen gave this to the 
bride fon suitor now retaeated, he had to 
relinguish the presents and biide-priee paid 1 
the dather refused the girl te the suitor, he had to 
return double what he had received ($3 159, 160). 
If the marnaye was childless, the feriute liad to 
be returned to the husband on the wite’s death, it 
it had not been returned betore (§ 163; ef. Gn 9152 
“9 τ 4110 Rah, ax 22, Dt 22", 1S 155). 

The wife brought a dow1, with her, the mar- 
Mage portion (erehtu), her share of her father’s 
propery. ‘Though she brought this into her hus- 
band’s house, i was thed to her for life. Jt had 
to be returned to her tumudy, by her husband, if 
she died childless, but be mreht deduct the amount 
of the Inide price given by him, at this had not 
been paid back to him (δ 1614). The ser iif there- 
fore was normally larger than the ferhatu. We 
have sevetal contemporary lists of these dowries. 
They imeluded gold, silver, jewels, gsaments, 
household durnitare, slaves even, uf not alse 
estates (Bb! 70, bt 33, 2) 10) Lf her husband 
died before her, though his property might be 
divided up, she retamed her 3 rik/u (S$ 171, 172); 
and, after her death, it fell to be divided among 
her children (ἐκ 162, 167, 173, 171). It she had no 
children, it went back to het father’s house (88 163, 
164). Even if she were divorced, she kept her 
Serihtu (ἐξ 137, 188, 142, 119) She of conse 
forfeited it if she were an adulteress, οὐ reduced 
to slavery for misconduct (ἐς 141, 143; cf. Gn 167 
2.454. OL ges a Jon 15", Jus 1), 

If the marrage was dissolved without. her fault, 
she took a child’s share when her lushand's pro- 
[ὉΠ was divided. It she had chudien, the father 

iad to allow her the usufruct ΟἹ his estates till the 
children were grown up (ἢ 137). She was free ts 
marry again when the children wee crown up, 
and apparently not till her husband was dead. [f 


she had no children when the marriage was dis- 
solved, she got) back her marriage portien and 
either her ¢eriatu, or divorce price (uzdbu), of one 
mina, if her husband was a gentleman ; or a third 
of a mina if he was a ‘poor man’ (85. 138-141) 
When the husband died aud she had a tamily, she 
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Want of malice excused man-| had a right to a son’s share (§ 172), unless her 


husband had given her a settlement (nudunni) by 
deed of gift in his lifetime. She might have power 
given her to leave this as she liked among her 
sons, but not outside her husband’s children. Her 
fanuly could not disturb her possession of these 
benefits as long as she lived and remained a 
widow ; but, if she remarricd, she gave them u 
to her family, to whom they came at her death 
($172). She had a right to live in her husband’s 
house, and the family could not turn her out. 

The mattied pair formed a unit. Each was re- 
sponsible for the debts of the other, even prenuptial 
debts. This shows that they were not always 
children when married, and that unmarried women 
could contract debt. ‘The Code allowed a woman 
fo get her husband to give her a bond that she 
should not be held respunsible for his prenuptial 
debts, in which case lis creditors could not touch 
her (ξ 151). Dut αὖ enacted that this should also 
exempt Jim from responsibility for her prenuptial 
debts Further, it enacted that both together 
should be responsible for all debts contracted after 
marnace. This was a heavy responsibility for the 
wile. For she could be assigued by her husband 
to work of} his debts as a manerpium (§ 117). Her 
contractine debt was one of the offences which 
nucht lead to divorce, or even death (ὃ 141 f.). 

Mariage was a contract. ‘There had to be a 
marriage deed drawn up, sealed, and witnessed. 
Without such ridsafz, ‘bonds’ or ‘ mariage lines,’ a 
woman was not a wile (ἃ 128). The marriage deed 
night contam some peculiar stipulations, Thus 
woman married a sister of his first wife, on condi- 
tion that she was to be his wife, but wait on her 
sinter, Cue tor her, and carry her stool when she 
went to the temple of Marduk (B! 21, 5 2176 A). 
The children were to be reckoned children of the 
first wife, probably to inhet her property. Two 
contracts were drawn up—one between the husband 
and wife, one between the sisters. If the wife 
repudinted her husband, she was to be branded 
und sold as a slave. Lf the husband repudiated 
her, he was to pay her a mina of silver. In an- 
other case, & man maries a wife on condition that 
she treat. lis mother as mistress of the house, or 
be branded and sold for a slave. ‘The mother then 
contacts to leave all her property to the pur, 1f 
they keep her as Jong as she lives (B? 707). 

YY. Divorce was allowed. ‘Phe husband lad it 
m his power to divoree his wile with the words, 
“Thou art not my wife’; but he could not du so 
withont a cause. le had to return what she 
brought with het, and either pay her a compensa- 
tion or forfeit the bride-price he paid for her 
(88.137, IBS; cf. Dt 244-22 2 Pos 24) Mt 5% 197), 
She retained custody of the children until they 
were of age, and he had to make them and 
her an allowance. But, if the wife had so mis- 
coudueted herself as to merit divorcee, she lost 
her propeity, or the husband could degrade her 
toslavery. Jn the former case she was homeless, 
unless her family would take her back, and also 

venniless. In the latter case she had at least 
ἰών, fvod, and clothing. If the wife sought the 
divorce herself, she could get it if she could prove 
cruelty (8 142). She then took her marriage por- 
tion and went back to her family, but forfeited her 
bride-price. On the other hand, if in this case 
the fault was on her side, she lost her life (§ 145). 
The wife who was childless could not oppose her 
husband’s taking a concubine, unless she chose to 
give him a maid to bear him children. I£ she was 
reized with incurable disease, her husband could 
not divorce her on that ground, but might marry 
again (§ 148). He was bound to let her stay in 
his house, and to maintain her as long as she lived 
(ἢ 148). But she was not bound to stay ; she might 
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take back her marriage portion and go back to her 
father’s house (§ 149). Desertion on the man’s 
part, dissolved marriage (§ 136); but mere absence 
did not, if the wife was provided for (£$ 133, 13-4). 
Otherwise, she might remariy to get maintenance, 
but she was then bound to teturn to her husband 
if he came back (§ 135). 

3. It is clear that the Babylonian was a mono- 
gamist : he could have only one proper wife. But 
he could have a concubine, if his wite were child- 
less (§ 145). The children by « concubine were 
leeitimate, the concubine a real wife. He could 
not put her away except on the same terms as the 
first. wife (§ 137). 

4, It was not forbidden to votarics to marry 
(83 144-146). As the contemporary documents 
show, they frequently did su. But it was evidently 
contemplated that. they would not have children. 

5. Bars to marnage are enacted : when a comrade 
slanders a suitor so that he is reyected, he may not 
marry the girl himself (§ 187); when a widow has 
young children, she may not marry except by the 
judge’s permission (§ 177}. This was granted only 
When the fost husband's goods had been inven- 
Loried, and given in trust lor the children to the 
widow and her new husband. 

6. Connexion with a maid was not mariage. 
Bat the children were free, and so was the maid 
at her master’s death. Ie conid acknowledge the 
chikdien as his (§ 170); then they shared equally 
with the other οἰ θη. Α given by her 
mistiess to her master to bear him children was 
stall in the power of her mistiess, who could de 
grade her to slavery again for inselence ; but, if she 
had fulfilled her funetion, she could not be sold. 

7. Special cases arose when a tree woman married 
aslave. The wife hept her marriage portion, αἰ 
any; and she, with ber children, had a right to 
half what her husband Jeft (3 176). 

8 A gul might be vowed toa temple. In this 
ease she beeume the bride of a god, and, as such, 
might have a marnaye portion given her. Of this 
she had the enjoyment for life, But her brothers 
had the reversion of it on her death. She could 
ahlenate nothing from it. Li she did not receive 
this martiage portion from her father, she had the 
right to receive one-third of a son’s share at his 
death (§§ 180-182), The votaries of Marduk had, 
further, the free disposal of their property at death, 
and exemption from duty (ἢ 182). The ladies 
nugvht hand over ὙΠΟ property at once to then 
brothers to administer and maintain them, or 
they could appoint a steward to do so. 

Sons were ἰδ vowed to temples (B? 2183, 2480). 

9. The father had power over hus children. He 
could pledge or sell them for his debts (ὃ 119). 
Ve sought wives for his sons, and provided them 
with ἃ proper biide-price. ‘Thus was so important 
a duty, that, if he had not performed it for all his 
children before his death, the Inethren at the 
division of the property, at his death, had to set 
aside a bride-price tor the unmarried sons, and 
get them married. The father gave his danghters 
in marriage. After his death the mother took his 
place. She usually acted in concert with the 
prown-up children. In default of both parents, 
the elder brother acted. 

Children were often hired out by their parents 
te work. It seems that, as Jong a» a son lived in 
his father’s house, the father had a right to his 
work or earnings. 

Sonship could be dissolved; but only on prave 
grounds ‘The judge had to consent, wud was bound 
to try to reconcile the father fist. Only on a 
repetition of the offence was disinheritance allowed 
(88. 168, 169). 

10. Adoption was very common. An adopted 
son wus as difhcult to disinherit as a real son. 


The adoption was usually made by contract; the 
father gave the son a ‘deed of sonship’ (duppu 


apluitisu). ‘This might lay down conditions. The 
most usual was that the adopted son should care 
for and maintain his adoptive father as long as 
he should Jive. Mothers otten adopted daughters, 
to be cared for by them. ‘The other members of 
the family were consenting parties. ‘The arrange- 
ment disturbed their succession to their parents’ 
property; butut married they might preter, and even 
procure, this means of providing tor old people. 

Advption could be rescinded tor faults on either 
side. When an adopted || tailed to keep his 
contract (3 186), when the adopting parent did not 
treat the adopted child properly (85 189, 190), or 
When the adoptive parent chose tuo dissolve the 
contiact (§ 191), it could be done. In the con- 
tracts, the right to break the bond was sometimes 
expressly reserved to both parties (B 97). Somo- 
tumes the right to dissolve the relation was re- 
served to the parents alone (Bt 910). Sometimes 
it was laid down that, αἴ they did that, they mast 
give the child ἃ son’s share of the estate (B54). 

Τὰ such cases we may regard the adopted child as 
a scion of a pood fimily, whose real parents con- 
sented and saw after them child's mterests. Such 
a consent was needed (κ 186). When a man adopted 
a foundling, or Lis own children by a maid, no one 
could make a stipulation (88. 170, 185, 187). But, 
even when the real parcnts were alive, the adopted 
ehild might be severely punished for attempting to 
repudiate his adoptive parents. Usually he was 
io be made a slave, branded, and sold. The Code 
prescribes mutilation as punishment in specially 
ungrateful cases (§§ 192, 193). TH i» not unlikely 
that in these cases the real parents stipulated that 
they should not be known. We tind that votaries 
often adopted daughters, and, whenever a child of 
w votary is named, this may be the explanation. 
Slaves were adopted (B! 322, V.A.Th. 847). 

11. Sons inherited equally. Adopted sons were 
usually θη to a residuary portion. A married 
and portioned daughter had uo share. But if she 
was not portioned she had a share like a son (§ 180), 
but only a Iie interest init. The brother might 
give her a portion after her father’s death (§ 184). 
When there were children of two motheis by the 
sume father, they all shared equally in the lather's 
property (ἢ 167); but each family shared only their 
own mother’s portion. 

On shaming, 11 there was an unmarried son, a 
bride-price had to be reserved tor lim over and 
above his share (ὃ 100). A girPs share was her 
Sercd fu, or mariage portion. Pf she had had that, 
phe had no othe: share; if not, she had it now, 
A father’s tree gilt to a favourite sen did uot come 
into the division, nor was lus share less on that 
account (8 106). Daughters, of course, Inberited m 
default of sons. The widow took one son’s share 
(§ 171) and her own property. ‘The contemporary 
documents often show divisions of inheritance, or 
lawsuits about them. 


TL. Tun Cope, 


§1. It a man has accused a man and laid (a 
charge of 2) death [a deadly spell?) upon him and 
has not justified it, he that accused him shall * be 
put to death. 

ὃ 2. If a man has laid (a charge of Ὁ) sorcery upon 
aman and has not justified it, he upon whom the 
sorcery 18 laid shall go to the holy river, he shall 
plunge into the holy river, and if the holy river 
overcome him, he who accused him shall take to 
himself his house. Tf the holy river has made out 
that man to be innocent and has saved him, he 


* ‘Shall’ is future. In niwny cases it could be rendered ‘may, 
It fives the oxtreme penalty. 
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who accused him shall be put to death. He who 
plunged into the holy river shall take to himself 
the house of him who wove the spell upon him. 
[Ex 22, Dt 18, Jer 27°). 

§ 3. If a man in a case (pending judgement), as 
witness to slander has hed and has not justified 
the word that he has spoken, if that case be a 
capital suit, that man shall be put to deata. [Dt 
1066. 

§ 4. If as witness to corn or moncy he has lied, 
he shall himself bear the sentence of that case. 
[Ex 23%, Dt 1019], 

$f. If a judge has judged a judgment, decided 
a decision, granted a sealed sentence, und after- 
wads has altered his judement, they shall call 
that judge to account for the alteration of the 
judgement that he Judged, and he shall pay twelve- 
fold the penalty which was in the said judgment, 
Further, in the assembly they shall expel him 
from his judgment seat, and fhe shall not return 
and with the judees at a judgment he shall not 
take his seat. 

ἃ ὁ. If a man has stolen the goods of temple or 
palaces, that man shall be put to death. Further, 
he who has received the stolen thing trom lus land 
shall be put to death. [Gin 31%, Jos 7.5} 

ἃ 7. Ifa man has boneht silver, cold, manservant 
or ninidser vant, os or sheepor ass or anything what- 
ever its mame, trom the hand of a man’s son, or of 
aiman’sslave, without witness or power of attorney, 
or has received the same on deposit, that man has 
acted the thict, he shall be put te death. [Gn 23! &, 
liu 41Π|} 

ὃ δι If a man has stolen ox or sheep or ass or 
pis or Slup, Whether fiom the temple or the palace, 

Ὁ shall pay thartyfold. ἢ fiom a poot man, he 
shall render tentold. Tf the thief has not where- 
with fo pay, hie shall be put to death. [Gn 44°, 
Py 2p pane os poop 

39 Tt aman who has lost something of his 
has served something of his that was Jost in the 
hand of ὦ ἀπ, (while) the mam om whose hand 
the lost thing has been seized has said, ‘A giver 
gave itime,’ ort bt boneht it before witnesses’: and 
further, the owner of the thie that was lost νὰν 
suid, § Verily, E will bring witnesses (hat kaow my 
lost proper(y?; (if) the buyer has brought the gener 
who gave it him, ΟἹ the witnesses before whom he 

bought at, and the owner of the lost property has 
brought the witnesses who know his lost property, 
the yudge shall see then depositions, the witoesses 
before whom the purchase was made, and the wit- 
Hesses knowing the lost pPloperty shall SLY out 
before God what they know ; and if the eiver has 
acted the thief he shall be put to death, the owner 
of the Jost. property shall take his Jost property, 
the buyer shall take the money he paid trom the 
house of the giver. [Sto vive’ is often= ‘to 
sell}. [Ex 2279) Ly 6], 

$10. If the buyer has not Inought the ΟἼΝΟΥ 
who gave it him or the witnesses hefere whom 
he bought, and the owner of the Jost roperty 
has brought the witnesses hnowing hus lost) po- 
perty, the (professed) buyer has acted the thief | 
he shali be put to death. The owner of the lost 
property shall take his lost property. 

Sib. It the owner of the fost property has not 
brought witnesses knowing his dost property, he 
has slandered, he has stined up ΜΠ αἴ, he shall be 
put todeath. [Dt 19], 

§ 12. If the seller has betaken himself to his 
fate (is dead), the buyer shall take from the house 
of the seller fivefold as the penalty of that case. 

δ 1a. 
jude shall set lim a fixed time, up to six montis, 
and if within sia months he has not brought in his 
Witnesses, Chat man has slandered, he himself shall 
bear the penalty of that. case. 


{ 
It that man has not his witnesses near, the | 
| 
Ι 
| 


§ 14. J1 a man has stolen the young son of a 
freeman, he shall be put to death. [Ex 217%, Dt 947]. 

§ 15. If ainan has caused cither a palace slave 
or palace maid, or a slave of @ poor man or & poor 
man’s maid, to go out of the gate, he shall be put 
to death. as 

8 16. 1f a man has harboured in his house a man- 
servant or a maidservant, fugitive from the pees 
or from a poor man, and has not produced them at 
the demand of the commandant, that householder 
shall be put to death. [Dt 23%, 1S 9010], 

§ 17. 1f aman has captured either a manservant 
οἱ a maidservant, a fugitive, in the open country 
and has diiven him back to his master, the owner 
ot the slave shall pay him two shekels of silver. 
[Gin 161, Pt 2324, 1 Ik 249), 

$18. Jf that slave will not name his owner, he 
shall drive him to the palace, and one shall mquire 
mto his past, and cause him to return to his 
owner. 

8. 19. 1f he confine that. slave in his house, and 
afterwards the slave has been seized in his hand, 
that man shall be put to death. 

§20 Hf the slave has fled fiom the hand of his 
captor, that neu shall swear by the name ΟἹ God 
to the owner of the slave, aud shall go tree. [lx 
οι Jur Ome, Mt Git], 

§21. ff a man has broken into a house one 
shal] hull him before the breach, and bury lim i 
it (ἡ). 

sev. fia man has eanied on Inignndage and 
has been captured, that man shall be put to death. 

$23. df the brigand has not been caneht, the 
man who has been despoded shall recount before 
God what. he has lost, and the city and governor 
in whose land and distuct the Inteamdlage touk 
place shall render baek to dam whatever of lis 
was dost [Dt ehh. 

sud. ΤΠ it was Inte, the city and governor shall 
pay one mina of silver τὸ Tus people. [Dt 267. 

£95 Ttin winan’s house a fire has been kindled, 


S <0. 


and aman who has come to extinguish the fire has 
hited up lus eyes to Che property of the owner of 
the house, and has taken the property of the 
owner of the house, that man shall be thiown into 
that fire. 

826. If either » ganver or a constable, whose 
going on an errand of the hing has been ordered, 
has not gone, or his οἱ a hireling and sent him 
in place of himself, that ganger ΟἹ constable shall 
be put to death, lus hireling shall take to Limself 
lin house. [* ganger’—* levy-master ). 

§ 27. Ifa gangei οὐ a constable has been assigned 
to the fortiesses of the king, and after him one 
has given lis eld and his giurden to another who 
has eatrried on his duty, uo he has returned and 
Legained his city, his field and his gaiden shall be 
returned to him, and he shall carry on his duty 
himself. 

§ 28. Hf when a ganeer ΟἹ a constable has been 
assigned to the fortiesses of the hing, his son be 
able to carry on the duty, one shall give him field 
aud garden, and he shall carry on his tather’s duty. 

§ 29. Tf lis son is young, and is not able to 
carry on his father’s duty, one-third of the field 
and garden shall be given to lis mother, and his 
mnother shall bring hint up. 

§ 30. If a ganger or a constable has neglected 
his field, his garden, and his house, from the 
beginning of his duty, and bas caused it to be 
Waste, and another after him has taken his field, 
his garden, and his house, and has gone about his 
duty for three years, it he has returned and re- 
yained his city, and would cultivate his field, his 
warden, and his house, one shall not give them to 


nr 


him; he who has taken them and carried on his 


duty shall carry it on. 
§ 31. If it is one year only and he had let it go 
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shall carry on his duty. 


ransomed him and caused him to regain his city, 


weans for his ransom, he shall be ransomed from 


ransom. hia, 
shall not. be given tor lis ransom. 
ἃ 33. Hf ether a 


put to death. 


§ 34. Lf either a governor or a magistrate has 
tuken to himself the property of a ganger, has 


qundered a panger, has civen a ganger on hie, 
b o nm P io 


has detrauded a ganver in a judement by high- 
handedness, has taken to himsclt the gift the king 
has given the gancer, that governor or magistrate 


shall be put to death. [Lk 12%]. 


535. lf a aman has bought the eattle or sheep 
which the hing has given to the ganger, at the 
hand of the ganger, he shall be deprived of lus 


money. 


§ 36. ‘The field, garden, and house of a μάθοι, 


or constable, or a tirbutary, one shall not give tor 
money, 


$37. If a man has bought the field, varden, or 
house of ὦ vanger, a constable, or a tributary, his 
tablet shall be broken, and he shall be deprived οἱ 
The held, giaden, or house he shall 


his money. 
return to 18 owner. 
δ Us. 


lield, garden, or house ot his benefice. 
| shall not assign it for his debt. 


e398 From the field, @aiden, and house which 
he has bought and acquired he may write off to his 


{zh 


Wite ot his daughter, and pive for lis debt. 
AGH], 


§40. A votary, merchant, or foreign sojourner 
may sell lis field, his garden, or his house; the 


buyer shall earry on the duty of the field, garden, 
or house which he lias bought. 

§ 41. If aman has bartered for the field, garden, 
or house of a ganger, constable, or tubutary, and 
has given exchanges, the ganger, constable, or 
tributary shall return to his field, eurden, or house, 
and farther shall heep the exchanees given him. 

§42. If a oman has tuken a field to cultivate 
and has not enused the corn to crow in the field 
and has not done the entrusted work on the field, 
they shill call him to account and he shall cive 
2 Gop like its neighbour to the owner of the 
held. 

§ 45. Tf he has not cultavated the field and has 
lett it to itselt, he shall give corn like its neieh- 
bour to the owner of the field. Fuither, the field 
he left he shall Inexk up with hoes, and shall 
hariow it and return to the owner of the field. 

§ 44. Lf aman has taken on hire an umechiimed 
field for three years to open out, and has Jett it 
aside, has not, opened the field, in the tonrth year 
he shall break at up with hoes, he shall hoe it. and 
μαστὸν it, and return to the owner of the field. 
Further, he shall measure out ten GUR of corn 
pet GAN. 

§ 45. If a man has given his field for produce to 
a cultivator, and has received the produce of his 
field, and afterwards a thunderstorm has ravaged 
the field ot carried away the produce, the loss is 
the euluvator's. 

g 46. ἢ he has not received the produce of his 


waate, and he has returned, one shall give him his 
field, lus garden, and Ins house, and he himself 


§ 32. If a ganger or a constable has been assigned 
on an er and of the kine’s, and a merchant has 


if in his house there is means fur his ransom, he 
shall ransom litmself; if in lus house there 1s no 


the temple of his city ; it in the temple of his city 
there is not means for his ransom, the palace shall 
Tits field, his garden, and his house 


eovernoer or aw nnwistrate has 
taken to himself the men of the levy, or has 
accepted and sent on the hing’s enand a hired 
substitute, that governor or magistrate shall be 


The gunger, constable, or tributary shall 
not write off to bis wife or his daughter, from the 
Furthe, he 
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field, or has given the field cithe: for one-half or 
for one-third of the corn that is in the field, the 
cultivator and the owner of the field shall share 
according to the tenour of their contract. [Gn 474]. 

$47. Lt the cultivator, beeanse in the former 
year he did not. set up his dwelling, has assigned 
the field to cultivation, the owner of the field shall 
not interfere; he shall wait (2); his field has been 
cultivated, and at harvest tine he shall take corn 
according to his bonds. 

$48. Tf a oman has a deht upon tim and a 
thunderstorm τῶν ἀπο his field or carried away the 

noduce, or αἱ the com has ποὺ grown through 
ΜῊΝ οἱ water, in that year he shall πο return 
comm to the ereditor, he shall alter (it. moisten, 
so as to τον χαὐὸ) his tablet. Further, he shall not 
vive interest for that year. 

§ 49. Lf a man has borrowed money from a mer- 
chant and has given to the metehant a tield 
planted with cotn or sesame, and smd to dium, 
‘Cultivate the field, reap and take for thyself the 
corn and sesame which there shall be,’ it the 
cultivator has cansed coin o1 sesame to grow in 
the held, at. the time of harvest the owner of the 
field, forseoth, shall take the corn or sesame which 
than the field, and shall give to the merehant 
corn for the money which he took from the mer- 
chant and [οὐ τίν anterest and for the dwelling of 
the caltavator. 

δ 0. Tf the field was cultivated or the field of 
ΒΟ 6 was cultivated when he gave it, the owne: 
of the field, forsooth, shall take the corn or 
sesame Which is in the field and shall return the 
money and its interest to the merchant, 

ἃ δ]. Η he has not money to return, he shall 
give to the merchant the sesame, according to its 
market price, for (he money and its interest which 
he took from the merehant, according to the 
standard fined by the hing. 

ἃ 52. {{ the enltivator has not caused corn or 
sesame to grow in the field, his bonds shall not be 
altered, 

§43. [If a man has neglected to strengthen lis 
bank of the canal, bas not strengthened hus bank, 
a breach has opened out tbself in las bank, and the 
waters have carried away the meadow, the man 
m whose bank the breach has been opened shall 
render back the corm wiuch lhe has eaused to be 
Jost. 

ἃ 54. If he is not able ta render back the corn, 
one shall ceive him snd lis goods for money, and 
the people of the meadow whose corn the water 
has canned away shall share it. [1ὺχ 228) Ly 25-7], 

Sho. Et a man las opened his runnel to water 
and has nevleeted it, and the waters have earned 
away the πὸ {ὁ} Ins neighbour, he shall pay corn 
hike his nerebbour, 

ἃ δύ. Li a man has opened the waters, and the 
Waters have earned away the plants of the field 
of Tis neaighhouwt, he shall pay ten GUk of vom 
per GLY 

$47. 1f a shepherd has caused the sheep to feed 
on the green com, has not come to an agreement, 
with the owner of the field, without the consent of 
the owner of the field has made the sheep feed off 
the field, the owner shall reap his fields, the shep- 
head who without consent of the owner of the 
field has fed off the field with sheep shall give 
over and above twenty GUA of corm per GAN to the 
owner of the field. (lex 224], 

§ 58. Tf from the time that the aes have gone 
up from the meadow, and the whole flock has 
passed through the gate, the shepherd has Iaid his 
sheep on the field and Jas caused the sheep to 
feed off the field, the τὴ see who has made 
them feed off the πο] ἃ shajl keep it, and at. harvest 
time he shall measure out. sixty GUR of corn per 
GAN to the owne of the field. 
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§ 59. If a man without the consent of the owner | cause he disputed the agent shall give to the agent 


of the orchard has cut down a tree in a man’s 
orchard, he shall pay half a mina of silver. [2 K 3”). 

§ 00. Jf a man has given a field to a gardener to 
plant « garden, and the gardener has planted the 
garden, tour years he shall rear the garden, m the 
fifth year the owner of the garden and the gardener 
shall share equally. The owner of the garden shall 
cut off his share and take it. [Lv 1039} 

§61. 1f the gardener bas not meluded all the 
field in the planting, has left. a waste place, one 
shall set him the waste place in Jus share. 

§ 62. If he has not lend the field which has 
been given him as a garden; if it was corn land, 
the gardener shall measure out to the owner of the 
field produce of the field, like its neighbour, tor the 
years that are neglected. Further, he shal] do 
the prescribed work on the field and return to the 
owner of the field. 

§ 63. Tf the field was umeclaimed land, he shall 
do the prescribed work on the field and return αὖ to 
the owner of the field. Further, he shall measure 
out ten GUR of corn per GA V for each year. 

8 64. Tf a man has given Ins garden toa gardener 
to farm, the gardene: as Jong as he holds the 
garden shall give to the owner of the βάτοι two- 
thirds from the produce of the garden, and he 
himself shall take one-third. 

§ 65. If the gardener does not farm the garden 
and has ἀπ αἰ the yield, he shall measure 
out the yield of the garden ke its neighbour, 

Here five columns of the monument have been 

erased, only the commencing characters of column 
xvi. beme visible. The subjects of thos last 
part included the further enactments concern. 
ing the rights and duties of gardeners, the whole 
of the regulations concernig houses Jet to 
tenants, and the relationships of the merchant 
to Jus agents, which continue on the obverse of 
the monument. Scheil estimates the lost portion 
at. 35 sections, and, followme hini, we1ecummence 
with— 

§ 100... . the interests of the money, as much 
as he took, he shall write down, and when he has 
numbered his days he shall answer the merchant. 

§ 101. If where he has gone he has not seen 
prosperity, the agent shall double the money he 
took and shall vive to the merchant. 

§ 102. If a merchant has given to the agent. 
money as ὃ favour, and where he has gone he has 
seen loss, the full amount οἵ money he shall return 
to the merchant. 

§ 103. If while he goes on his journey the enemy 
has made him quit whatever he was carrying, the 
agent shall swear by the name of God and shall co 
free. 

§ 104. If the merchant has given to the agent. 
corn, wool, oil, or any sort ΟἹ goods, to tiathe 
with, the agent shall write down the price and 
hand over to the merchant; the aveut shall take a 
sealed memorandum of the price which he shall 
give to the merchant. 

§ 105. Lf an agent has forgotten and has not 
taken a sealed memorandum of the money he has 
given to the merchant, money that is nut sealed 
for he shall not. put in bis accounts. 

§ 106. If an agent has taken money from a 
merchant, and has disputed with hin merchant, 
that merchant shall put the agent to account 
before God and witnesses concerning the money 
taken, and the agent shall give to the merchant 
threefold the money he has takcn. 

§ 107. {{ a merchant has wronged an agent and 
the agent has returned to Ins meichant whatever 
the merchant gave him, but the merchant lias 
disputed with the agent as to what the agent gave 
him, that agent hall put the merchant to account 
before God and witnesses, and the merchant be- 
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sixfold whatever he has taken. 

§ 108. If a wine merchant has not received corn 
as the price of drink, has received silver by the 
great stone, further has made the price of drink 
less than the price of corn, that wine merchant 
one shal] put to account and throw her into the 
water. [Jos 2!*]. 

§ 109. If a wine merchant has collected ἃ riotous 
assembly in her house, and has not seized those 
rioters and driven them to the palace, that wine 
merchant shall be put to death. 

8 110. lf a votary, a lady, who is not living in 
the convent, has opened a wine-shop or has entered 
a wine-shop for drink, one shall buin that woman, 
[Gn 384, Lv 919]. 

$111. If a wine merchant has given sixty ΚΑ of 
best beer at harvest time for thirst, she shall take 
fitty KA of corn. 

§ 112. If a man stays away on a journey and 
has given gilver, gold, precious stones, or portable 
treasures to a man, has caused him to take thei 
for transport, and that man has not given what- 
ever was given for transport, where he has trans- 
ported 1t, but has taken it for himself, the owner 
of the transported object shall put that man to 
account concerning Whatever le had to transport 
and gave not, and that man shall give to the 
owner of the transported object fivefold whatey er 
was piven him. [Ix 287, Lv 67°). 

§ 113. Lf aman has corn or money upon a man, 
and without consent of the owner of the corn has 
taken corn from the heap or fiom the store, one 
shall call that man to account for taking of the 
corn without consent of the owner of the corn 
from the heap or fiom the store, and he shall 
return the coin as much as he has taken Further, 
he shall lose all that he gave whatever it be. [Dt 
24!8), 

§ 114. If a man has not corn or money upon a 
man but levies a distraint, for every single dis- 
tramt he shall pay one-third of a mina. 

§ 115. If a man has corn or money upon a man 
and has levied a distraint, and the distress In the 
house of his distramer dics a natural death, no 
case lies. 

ἃ 116. If the distress has died in the house of his 
distrainer, of blows or of want, the owner of his 
distress shall put his merchant to account, and if 
he be the son of a freeman (that has died), one 
shall hill his son; if the slave of a freeman, he 
shall pay one-third of a nuna of silver. Further, 
he shall lose all that he gave whatever it be. [Mt 
1555}. 

8117. If a debt has seized a man and he has 
viven his wife, his son, or lus daughter for the 
money, or has handed them over to work off the 
debt ; for three years they shall work in the house 
of their buyer or exploiter, in the fourth year he 
shall set them at liberty. (Cin 4141 47, Ex 2177, 
Ly 258 Dt 1518 7 § eo eK 4), Neh 55%, 
Is 164 21'6 50), Jer 34%, Am 25, Mt 5% 18%, Lk 
1] 

§ 118. If he has handed over a manservant or a 
maidservant to work of] a debt and the merchant 
shall go further and sell them for money, no one 
‘an object. 

5. 119. If a debt has seized a man and he has 
handed over tor the money ὦ mudservant who has 
borne him children, the money the merchant paid 
hon the owner of the maid shall repay, and he 
shall ransom his maid. 

§ 120. If aman has heaped up his corn in a heap 
in the house of aian, and in the granary a disas- 
ter has tuhen place, or the owner of the house has 
opened the granary and taken the corn, or has dis- 
pute as to the total amount of the corn that was 

eaped up in his house, the owner of the corn shall 
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estimate his corn before God, the owner of the house 
shall double the corn which he took and shall give 
to the owner of the corn. [Ex 22°"), 

§ 121. If a man has heaped up corn in the house 
of a man, he shall give as the pice of storage five 
KA of corn per GUR of corn per year. 

§ 122. Lf a man shall give silver, gold, or any- 
thing whatever to a man on deposit, all whatever 
he shall give he shal] show to witnesses und fix 
bonds and shall give on deposit. [1x 2276}, 

§ 123. If without witness and bonds he has given 
on deposit, and where he has deposited they keep 
disputing him, no case hes. 

§ 124. If a man has given silver, gold, or any- 
thing whatever to a man on deposit before wit- 
nesses and he has disputed with him, one shall call 
that man to account, and whatever he has disputed 
he shall make up and shall give double. 

8 125. If a man has given anything of his on 
deposit, and where he gave it, either by house- 
breaking or by rebellion, something of lis has 
been lost, along with something of the owner of the 
house who has defaulted, all that was given him on 
deposit and he has lost he shall make good and 
render to the owner of the goods. ‘The owne of 
the house shall scek out whatever of his is lost and 
take it from the thief. [lx 227]. 

§ 126. 11 a man has lost nothing of his, but) has 
said that something of his is lost, has ὀδυ οι 
his loss; since nothing of his 1s lost, his loss he 
shall estimate before God, and whatever he has 
claimed he shall double and shall give as his loss. 

8 107, If ἃ man has caused the fimeger to be 
pounted against a votary or a mans wile and has 
not justified himself, that man they shall (how 
down before the judge and Lrand his forehead. 

§ 128. 1f a man has marnied a wile and has not 
laid down her bonds, that woman is no wife. 

§ 129. Tf the wite of a man has been eaueht in 
lying with another male, oue shall bind (staanele ?) 
dieu and throw them into the waters. Lt the 
owner of the wife would save his wite, the hing 
miy also save lis servant. [Gu δ᾽, Lv 20%, Dt 
φ.»32 97], 

8180. Tf a man has foreed the wife of a man 
who has not known the male and is dwelling m 
the house of her father, and has lam in her bosom 
and one has eaught him, that man shall be put to 
death; the woman herself shall go free. [Ex 22", 
Dt weet J, 

S13. Tf the wife of a man has been accused by 
her husband, and she has not been caught im fying 
with another male, she shall swear by God and 
shall return to her house. 

Sse. [f a wite of a man on account of another 
mile has had the fimeer pomted at her and has not 
been canght in lying with another male, for her 
husband's sake she shall plunge into the holy 
river. [Nu 5.51. 

ὃ 133. ΠῚ a man has been taken captive and in 
his house there is maintenance, but his wife has 
gone out from her house and entered into the 
house of another; because that woman has not. 
guarded her body and has entered into the house 
of another, one shall! call that woman to account 
and throw her into the waters. 

§ 134. If a man has been taken captive and in 
his house there is no maintenance, and his wite has 
entered into the house of anuther, that woman has 
no blame. 

§ 135. If a man has been taken captive and in 
his house there is no maintenance before her, his 
wife has entered into the house of another and 
has borne children, afterwards her husband has 
returned and regained his city, that woman shall 
return to her nuidegroom. The children shall vo 
after their father. ; 
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after his departure his wife has entered the house 
of another, if that man shall return and seize his 
wife; because he hated his city and fled, the wife 
of the truant shall not return to her husband. 

§ 137. If a man has set his face to put away his 
soneubine who has borne him children or his wife 
who has granted him children, to that woman he 
shall return her marriage portion. Further, he 
shall give her the usufruct of field, varden, and 
goods, and she shall bring up her children. From 
the time that her children are grown up, from 
whatever is given to her children, they shall vive 
her a share like that ΟἹ one son and she shall marry 
the husband of her choice. 

§ 138. Lf a man has put away his bride who has 
not borne him childien, le shall give her money as 
much as her bride-priece. Further, he shall pay 
her the marriage portion which she biought from 
her father’s housc, and shall put her away. [Dt 
2!) Mal 919]. 

ἃ 130. Tf thee was no bride-price he shall give 
one mina of silver tor a divorcee. 

§ 110... 1} he is a poor man he shall give her one- 
third of a mina ot silver. 

δ 111, If the wite οἱ a man who is living in the 
house of her husoand has set her dace to go out and 
has acted the fool, has wasted her house, has be- 
hittled her husband, one shall call her to account, 
and if her husband has said, ‘I put her away,’ he 
shall put her away aod she shall go her way, he 
shall not give her anything for her divoree. If 
her husband has said, ΣΈ wall not pnt her away,’ 
and her husband shall maiy another woman, that 
woman as a maidservant shall dwell in the house 
ΟἹ her husband. 

§ 142. Jt ἃ woman hates her husband and has 
sud, §'Thou shalt not possess me,’ one shall inquire 
mito her past as te what is her lack, and uf she has 
heen econonucal and has no vice, while her husband 
has gone oul and greatly belittled her, that woman 
has no blaine, she shall take her marriage portion 
and vo off to her father’s house. 

§ 143. Tb she has not been economical but a goer 
about, has wasted her house, has belittled her 
husband, one shall throw that wonian into the 
Watters. 

ἃ 144. Lf a man has espoused a votary and that 
votary has given aw maid to her husband and has 
brought up chilbdien, but that man has set his face 
to take a conculune, one shall not countenance 
that man, he shall not take a concubine. [Gn [6! 
BLL. Bush ἥν, 

8 145. Tf a man has espoused a votiary and she 
has πο granted him ehifdien and he has set Jus 
face to take a concubine, Chat man shall take a 
concubine, he shall cause her to enter into his 
house. ‘That concubine shall not put herself on an 
equality with Ue waite. 

ἃ 146. ΠῚ a man has espoused a votary and she 
has given amid to her husband and the maid has 
borne children, and atterwaids that maid has made 
herself equal with her mistiess; because she has 
borne ehildien her mistress shall not sell her for 
money, She shall put a mark upon her and count 
her among the maidservants, [Gu 16" 21, Dt 214, 
ι 5.1.1. 

§ 147. If she has not borne children her mistress 
may sell her for money. 

δ 148. If aman has married a wife and a sickness 
has seized her, and he has set his tee to marry a 
second wife, he may many her, but his wife whom 
the sickness has seized he shall not put away, in 
the home she shall dwell, and as long as she lives 
he shall sustain her, 

§ 149, Lf that woman is not content to dwell in 
the house of her husband, he shall pay her her 
marriage portion which she brought from her 


§ 136. If ἃ man has left his city and fled, and | father’s house and she shall go off. 
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ἃ 150. If a man has presented to lis wife held, 
garden, house, or goods, has Jett her a sealed deed, 
after her husband’s death her children shall not 
dispute with her. ‘The mother shall give atter her 
to the child whom she loves. To liothers she shall 
not pve. 

δ 151. Hoa woman, who is dwelling in the house 
of aman, bas bound her husband that she shall not 
be seized on account of a creditor of her husband’s, 
has vot. a deed granted her; uf that man before lie 
marnied that woman had a debt upon hun, his 
creditor shall not seize his wife. Furthei, if that 
woman before she entered the man’s house had 
a debt upon her, her creditor shall not seize her 
husband, 

§ 152. 14 from the time that that woman entered 
into the house of the man a debt lias come upon 
them, both together they shall auswer the mer- 
chant. 

8 153. If a mans wife on account of anothe 
inale has caused her husband to be killed, that 
wonnin shall be impaled. (Dt 21-1]. 

$154. Lb a man has known his daughter, that 
mun one shall expel from the city. 

§ 155. Hoa oman has betrothed a bride to his son 
and his sen has known bret, and he afterwards has 
lun in ber bosom and one dias eaught hing, that 
nan one shall bind (strangle %) and cast her mto 
the waters. [Gan Zt") 

§ 156. Τῇ a man has betrothed a bride to Ins son 
nnd his son las not known her, and he has lam in 
her bosom, be shall pay her halt a mana of silver. 
Further, he shall pay to her whatever she brought 
from her tathers house, and she shall marry the 
husband of her choiwe [Πν 22!) Ly 20!) Dt 2225], 

8157. Tt aman, alter his father’s death, has lam 
in Che bosom of his mother, one shall bua them 
both together, [Lv 208], 

S158. Jt a oman, after ins father’s death, has 
been caught in the bosom of his head wile who 
has bore children, thiutomian shall be eut off from 
his fathers house. [Ly volo bp veep 

§ 159, Taman, who has nought ina present to 
the house of Jus (ospective) father-in-law, hiees 
given a Inide - piece, has looked upon another 
woman, fd has said to his father-in-law, ‘Thy 
daughter ΓΜ not marry, the father of the σα} 
shall take [ὦ lumself all that he brought him. [Gn 
Site 415], 

δ 160. Tf a mian has broueht in a present to the 
house of lus father-in-law, has given a bride-price. 
and the father of the girl has said, ‘My daughter 
IT will not give thee,” he shall retain double every- 
thing that he brought him 

δ 101. Tt aman has browsbt ina present to the 
house of his father-in-liw, las given a bride-price, 
and a conmade of Ins has shundered lim, (so that) 
his father-in-law has sud to the clamant of the 
Wife, ‘My daughter thou shalt not espouse. he 
shall return double all that he Diowebt hin. 
Further, his comrade shall not marty bis wite 

$162. [fo ao oman has τα το a wife and she lias 
horne him clildien and that woman has gone to 
her fate, her father shall have ne aun on her 
marnage portion, her mirage portion 15. her 
children’s forseoth, [Ga 31] 

§ 1638. Tf a man has miarticd a wile and she has 
not. granted him children, (and) that won bas 
cone to her fate, if his father in-law has retuned 
him the bride-price that that man brought to the 
house of his father-in-law, lier husband shall have 
no claum on the marriage portion of that woman, 
her marriave portion belongs to the house of het 
father forsooth 

§ 164 Ho his father-in-law has not returned to 
hum the bude-price, he shall deduct. all her brnde- 
pice from her marriage portion and shall return 
er matniage portion to the house of her father. 
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§ 165. If a man has apportioned to his son, the 
first in his eyes, field, garden, and house, haa 
written lim a sealed deed, after the father has 
gone to lis fate, when the brothers divide, the 
present lus father gave him he shall take and over 
and above he shall share equally in the goods of 
the father’s house. [( 242° 255 2779 87 482, Lk 1551], 

ἃ 166. 1 a man has taken wives for the sons 
whom he has possessed, but has not taken a wite 
fin his young son, atter the father las gone to his 
fate, when the brothers divide, from the goods 
of the father’s house to their young brother who 
has not. taken a wife, beside his share, they shall 
asgen him money as a bride-price and shall cause 
him to take a wite. 

§ 167. 11 a man has taken a wife and she has 
borne lium sons, (and) that woman has gone to her 
tate, (and) after ber he has taken to himself 
another worn and she has borne children, after 
the father has cone to bis fate, the children shall 
not share aceording to their mothers, they shall 
take the mariage portions of thei: mothers and 
shall share the goods of them father’s house 
equadly [{{| 9116], 

§ 16S. [ia min has set his face to ent off his son, 
bas sud te the yudee, ‘TP wall ent. off my son,’ the 
judee shall aque into his yeasons, and 1} the son 
las not coumitted a heavy απ which cuts of 
trom sonship, the gather hall nei cut off las son 
from sonship. [Dt 21% |, 

4 160. ΠῚ he las committed agamst his fither a 
heavy cline wiich cuts off from sonship, fer the 
first time the yudee shall reconcile them ; uf he has 
committed a heayy etme for the second tame, the 
father shall cut off fis son trom svdelap. [Dt 
wp), 

8 170. Tf there be a man, who © waite has borne 
lin sons snd dais maidservant lias borne him sons, 
(und) the fathet im lus Jifetime has said to the 
sons Which the maidservant bas betne bim ‘ney 
sons, has nuanibered them with the sons of tus 
wite, after the father has gone to his fate, the sons 
of the wite aud the sens of the maidservant shall 
share equidly mo the goods of the father’s house ; 
the cons that are sons of the wite at) the sliwring 
shall choose and take. [Gan dole 4? 21) oo, dg 
17] 

S171. However, ἃ the tather am dus lifetime, to 
the sons ἡ ἢ the maidservant bore him has not 
mud ‘my sors,” atter the tather has pone to jis 
fate, tie sens of the maid shall not share with the 
sone Of the wife in the woods of the father’s house. 
One shell assien the maidservant and her sons 
freedom, the sons ot the wife shall have no clan 
on the sons of the miaudservant tor service. The 
Wile shall take her αι αν portion and (he settle- 
ment Wlaeh her basband geve her and wrote τῇ ὦ 
deed for her and shall dwell in the dwelling of her 
busbar) sas doug as she lives she shall enjoy at, for 
money shestidl net αν ὁ at, adter her itas her sons’ 
torsooth. [Gn 27-7 Sb, ὧν gb Poe ap let), 

$372. Tt her husband did not ewe her a settle- 
ment, one shall pay ber her πάσα μισὸ portion, and 
from the goods of her husband's bouse she shall 
take a shine Like one son. Π her sons worry her 
to leave the honse, the judee shall mye into her 
Wishes and shail bey the blame on the sons; that 
Won shall not go out of her husband's house. 
It (hat women bas set her face to leave, the settle- 
ment which her husband gave her she shall Icave 
to her sons, the maniage portion from her father’s 
house she shail take and she shall marry the hus- 
bind of her choice. [Js 21}. 

£135. Ef that woman where she has entered 
thall have berne elildren to her later husband, 
after that woman has died, the former and later 
sons shall share her marriage portion. 

$174. if she has not borne children to her later 
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husband, the sons of her bridegroom shall take her 
marriage portion. 

§ 175. Ht cither a slave of the palace or a slave of 
& poor man has taken to wife the daughter of a 
gentleman and she has beine sons, the owner of 
the slave shall have no claim on the sons of the 
daughter of a gentleman ter service. [2 kK 22", 
Jer 387 3914], 

§ 176. However, if a slave of the palace οὐ a 
slave of ἃ poor man has tahen to wile the daughter | 
of a gentleman, and, when lhe married her, with , 
a& marriage portion from her father’s house she | 
entered into the house of the slave οὐ the palace, 
or Of the slave of the poor man, and tiom = that 
tune they started te keep house and acquired pro- 
perty, after cither the slave of the palace or the 
slave of the poor man has vone to his fate, the 
daughter of the gentleman shall take her mariage 
portion, and whatever het husband and she had 

| 
| 
i} 


acquired from the me they started one shall 
divide in two parts, and the owner of the slave 
shall take one-half, the centleman’s daughter shall 
take one-half for her cluldren. If the gentleman’s 
daughter had no mariage portion, whatever her 
nusband and she from the tame they started have 
acquired one shall divide into two parts and the 
owner of the slave slidl take half, the gentleman's 
daughter shall take halt for her sons. 

8 177. Hf a widow whose children are young has 
sel ber fuee to enter into the bouse of another, 
without consent of a judge she shall not enter. | 
When she enters inte the house ef another, the | 
qudve shall inquire into what is ἢ ΠῚ ΟἹ her former 
hushand’s house, aud he shall entrust the house of 
het former hushand te her Liver husband smd: that 
woman and eause them to receive a decd. They 
shall keep the house and reat the litle ones. Noi 
aoutensil shall they give for money. The bayer 
that has bought a utensil of a wicow'’s sons shall: 
Jose his money and shall return the property (ὁ its | 
OWNCTs. | 

817s. ΤΙ a lady, a volary, or a vowed wom 
Whose fether has granted her aw manigee portion, | 
has waitten dier a deed, in the deed that he has ; 
Written her hes not, however, wiitlen for her | 
Satter her wherever i cood to her to ceive,’ has not | 
permitted her full choice, after the father has | 
pone to bis fate, her Inothers shall take her field | 
and her gaiden and according to the value of her 1 
share shall give her corn, oil, and wool, and shall | 
content her heart. ΠῚ her brothers have not given | 
het eorn, ol, and wool accorwine to the value of 
her share, aud have not contented her heart, she 
shall give her field or het garlen to a cultivator, 
whoever pleases her, and her cultivator shall main- 
tain her, The field, garden, or whatever her father | 
has given her she shall enjoy a+ long as she lives, | 
she shall not give it for money, she shall not | 
answer with it to another, Her sonship is lier | 
brothers’ forsooth, [Los 225], | 

$179. If a lady, a yofary, or a vowed wom | 
whose father has eranted her a mariage portion, 
has written her a deed, in (he deed be wrote ber 
has written for her ‘after her whetever is good to 
her to give,” has allowed to her all her choice, 
alter the father has gone to his tate, after her she 
shall give wherever is good to her, her brothers 
have no clan on her, 

ἃ 180. Lt a father to his dauchter, a votary, 
Inide, or vowed Woman, has not granted a inar- 
titge portion, after the dathe: has gone to lus 
tate, she shall take in the goods of the father’s 
jiouse a share like one son, as long as she lives 
she shall enjoy it, alter her it is her brothers’ 
forsooth. 

SIS]. Tf a father has vowed to God a votary, 
hierodule, or virgin, and has not granted her a! 
marriage portion, after the father has gone to his | 
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fate, she shall take in the goods of the father’s 
house one-third ot a son's share and shall enjoy 
it as long as she lives, utter her it is ber brothers’ 
forsvoth. 

§ 182. If a father, to his daughter, a votary of 
Marduk of Babylon, has not granted a mariage 
~ortion, has not wiilten her a deed, after the 
father has gone to his fate, she shall share with 
her Inothers in the goods of the tather’s house, 
one-thnd of a son’s share, and shall pay no tax, 
A votary of Maiduh, after her, shall give wherever 
it is good to her. 

§ 183. ΤῈ atather to hisdanghter by a coneubine, 
has granted her a mariage portion, has given her 
to a husband, has written her a deed, aiter the 
father has gone to bis fate, she shall not share in 
the goods of the dather’s house. [Gn v5", Je 115]. 

8.184. Τῇ a man to his daughter by a coneubine 
has not granted a marriage portion, has not given 
her to a husband, after the father has gone to his 
fate, her brothers, according to the capacity of the 
father’s house, shall grant her a mariaece portion 
and shall give her to a husband. [Gu 25°, Dt 
Qpse-ITy, 

§ 185. If a man has taken a young child ‘from 
hin waters tosonship and has reared him up, ne 
one ba aay clan agamst that nurshng. [tn 489} 

8 180 ΠῚ aaman has taken a young child to son- 
sup, and when he took jum las father and mother 
rebelled, that nursing shall return to his father’s 
house. 

$187. The son of a ΔΙ B-SE-GA, & palace wardes, 
ΟἹ the son of a vowed woman ne one has any claim 
upon. 

δ USS. ΤΙ ane tisan has taken a son to bring up 
and ines caused fiom te learn lias στα Ὁ, po oue 
has any claim. 

SUs& df he lias net caused hin to Teatn jis 
παπάς (eta ling shall retain to dis father's 
house 

ἃ Joa Th amen has nut numbered with lis sons 
the child woom he took to his sonship and biought 
up, Chat aurslire shall return to his tather’s house. 

gol. dihaeman, alter be has taken a young child 
to dus souship and broucht him up, has made a 
hous. for hiuseff and acquired cluldten and has 
set his dace to cut off the nurshyg, that child shall 
not. go his way, the father that brought him up 
shall give to him trom lus eoods one-thind of lus 
sonship and he shall go off; from field, garden, 
wid house he shall not ceive lim, 

$192 bo ason of a palace vader or of a vowed 
wouan to the father that nought hin up and the 
mother that brought απ up has said, ‘hou ait 
not my father, thou art not my mother,’ one shall 
ent out bis bougue. 

§ 106. Lf a son of a palace waider οἱ of a vowed 
woman has known his tathers house, aud jas 
hated the father that brought hum up or the 
mother that nought him up, and bas pone off 
to the house of his father, one shall tear out 
lus eye. [Pr 30"), 

§ 194. Ita man has given his son to a wet-nurse, 
(and) that som has died in the hand of the wet- 
nurse, (and) the wet-nurse without consent of his 
father and his mother bas proemted another child, 
one shall call her to account, and because without 
consent of his father and his mother she has pro- 
cured another child, one shall eut off het breasts. 

8 105. To aanan has strech dis father, one shall 
ent off his hands. {fix ὉΠ %, Ly Zo", Dt 208 25", 
Pr 30%}. 

8. 190. Tf aman has eansed the loss of a gentle- 
man’s eye, one shall cause his eye to be lust. [lex 
2146 Ly τος Db 16 9 Ma ὁ]. 

§ 197. 1{ he has shattered a gentleman's limb, 
one shall shatter lus limb. 

§ 198, If he has caused ἢν poor man to louse his 
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eye or shattered a poor man’s limb, he shall pay 
one mina of silver. 

§ 199. If he has caused the loss of the eye of a 
pentleman’s servant or has shattered the lim) of 
a gentleman’s servant, he shall pay half his price. 
[Ex 211 

§ 200. If a man has made the tooth of a man 
that is his equal to fall out, one shall make bis 
tooth fall out. [Ex 9121], 

§ 201. If he has made the tooth of a poor man 
to fall out, he shall pay one-third of a mina ot 
silver. 

§ 202. Tf a man has struck the cheek of a man 
who is his superior, he shall be struck in’ the 
assenibly with sixty strokes of a cow-hide whip. 

§ 203. ΤΆ a man of gentle birth has struck the 
check of a man of gentle birth who as his equal, 
he shall pay one mina of silver. [Lv 242%?!) 

§ 204. If a poor man has struck the check of a 
poor man, he shall pay ten shehkels ot silver. 

§ 205. If a gentlemaws servant has struck the 
cheek of a freeman, one shall cut. off lis ear. 

§ 206. If a man has stiuck a man in a quarrel 
and has caused Jim a wound, that) man shall 
swear, “1 did not stuke him khnowimely, and shall 
answer for the doctor, [Ex 28+, Na soll, Dt 1950} 

§ 207. Tf lie has died of his blows, he shall swear, 
and if he be of gentle buth be shall pay half a 
mina of silver, [lex 91] 

§ 208. If he be the son of @ poot man, he shill 
pay one-thud of a mina of silver. 

§ 209. Haman has struck a gentleman's daughter 
and caused her to drop what as in her womb, he 
shall pay teu shekels of silver for what was in her 
womb [Ex 9153 τῦ 

§ 210. Tt that woman has died. one shall put to 
death his danehter, flux 21%, Pt 2b] 

891}. Tf thiough Jus blows he has caused the 
daughter of a poor man to drop that whieh is τῇ 
her wom, he shall pay five shekels of sdvez. 

8 212. Hi that woman has died, he shall pay halt 
aiming of silver. 

§ 213. Hf he has struck a gentleman’s maid- 
servant and caused her to dtop that whieh oa on 
her womb, he shall pay two shekels of silva 
[Ex 21°}. 

§ 214. If that maid-servant las died. he shell 
pay one-thod of a mina ot giver. [Ls 215: 

§ 215. Ht a doctot bas treated a centleman for 
a severe wound with a dronze lancet: and has 
cured the man, or has removed a cataract of the 
eye for a gentleman with the bronze Janeet and 
has eured the eve of the gentlemmn, he shall take 
ten shekels of silver. 

§ 216. Π he (the patient) he the son of a poo 
mun, he shall take five shehkels of salyer 

§ 217. Lf he hea gentleman's servant, the master 
of the servant shall give two shehkels of salve: to 
the ductor. 

ὁ 218. If the doctor has treated a ventleman 
for a severe wound with a lancet of bronze and 
has eaused the centleman to die. eo. has removed 
a cataract of the eye for a pventleman wath the 
bronze lancet and has caused the lo.- ol the gentle- 
man’s eye, one shall ent off his hands 

§ 219. If a doctor has treated the severe wound 
of a slave of a poor man witha bronze laneet and 
has caused his death, he shall sender slave tor 
slave. [Hy 21°"). 

§ 220. It he has removed a ΠΑ 0} witha bronze 
lancet and has made him lose his eye, he stud pay 
in money half his price. 

§ 221. If a doctor has «ἀπο the shattered limb 


of a gentleman, or has cured a diseased bowel, the | 


patient shall give five shehels of silver te the 
doctor. 
§ 222. Tt he is the son of a poor man, he shall 


give thice shehels of silver. 


§ 223. If a gentleman’s servant, the master of 
the slave shall give two slekels of silver to the 
doctor. 

§ 224. If a cow doctor or an ass doctor has 
treated @ cow or an uss for a severe wound and 
cured it, the owner of the cow or ass shall give 

| one-sixth of a shekel of silver to the doctor as 
his fee. 

§ 225. If he has treated a cow or an ass for a 
severe wound and has caused it to die, he shall 
give a quiurter of its price to the owner of the ox 
orass. [Ly 218), 

ξ 226. If a brander without consent of the owner 
of the slave has made aslave’s mark irrecognizable, 
one shall cut off the hands of that brander. 

sev7, ΠῚ a man has deceived the brander, and 
has eaused him to make a slave's mark irrecog- 
nizable, that man one shall kill him and bury him 
ip has house; the brander shall swear, ‘Not know- 
ine | branded him,’ and shall go free. 

& 228. Hoa builder has built a house for a man 
and has completed it, he shall give him as his 
fee {wo shekels of silver per S4ii of house. 

§ 229. Ht a builder has built a house for a man 
and has not made strone his work and the house 
he built has fallen and he has caused the death of 
the owner of the house, that builder shall be put 
to denth. 

ξ e830. Tf he has caused the son of the owner of 
the honse to die, one shall put to death the son 
of that builder, PD t 960} 

3} Tt he has caused the slave of the owner of 
the house to die, he shall give slave for slave to 
the owner of the house. 


§ 232. If he has caused the loss of goods, he 
chall render baek whatever he has caused the 
lossof., Purther, because he did not make strong 


the honse he duit and at fell, froa his own goods 
he shall rebuild the house that fell 

G20 Tia builder has Indl a louse for a man 

and dias net jointed he werk and the wall has 
fallen, that Iuuilder at his own cust shall make 
eood that wall. 

Ι δι. fi a boatman has completed a ship of 

Psinty “τ for a inane shall give hon two shekels 

Pot silver for lis fee, 

§2R5 Lt a boatinan has completed a ship for 
aman and has not made lus work trustworthy, 
andoain that same year that he built that ship it 
has suffered an inquiry, the boatman shall exchange 

ithat ship or shall make at strong at Ins own ex- 
‘pense and shall give a strong ship to the owner of 
the ship. 

| κ᾽ 950. TE a oman has civen his ship to a boatman 
Van πο, and the μου τσὶ las heen careless, has 
| grounded the ship, or has caused it to be lost, 
| the boatman shall render ship for ship to the 

owner, 

$237. Tf a man has lied a boatman and ship, 
and wilh corn, wool, ou, dates, or whatever it be 
as drereht, has freighted her, (and) that boatman 

| las been careless and giounded the ship, or has 

caused whit is in her to be lost, the boatman shall 
render bach the ship which he has grounded and 
whatever in her he has caused to be lost. 

ἃ 238. Hf a boatman has grounded the ship of a 
man and has refloated her, lic shall give money to 
half her price. 

£980. [1 a man has το a boatman, he shall 

give him six GUR of corn per year. 

| § ty, Ifaship thatis going forward has struck 
i¢ ship at anche: and has sunk her, the owner of 
(the ship that has been sunk shall recount before 
‘iod whatever he Jas lost im his ship, and that of 
the ship going forward which sunk the ship at 
anchor shall render to him his ship and whatever 
Ὁ Of his was lost. 

| § 241. If a man has taken an ox on distraint, he 
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Dt 24-17), 

8 242. If a man has hired a working ox for one 
year, he shall pay four GU of corn as its hire. 
[Ex 2234), 

§ 243. Hf a milch cow, he shall give three GUR of 
corn to its owner. (Gn 31, [ix 22], 

§ 944. If a man has hired an ox or ass, and 1 lion 
has killed it in the open field, that loss is for its 
owncr forsvoth. 

§ 245. If a man has hired an ox and through 
neglect or by blows has cansed it to die, ox for ox 
to the owner of the on he shall render. [ix 2220-7), 
Lv 9.410. Ἵ17͵ 

§ 946, Jf ἃ man has hired an ox and has erushed 
its foot, or has cut its nape, ox for ox to the owner 
of the ox he shall render. {Kx 2v!9-15}, 

§ 247, Hf a man has hired an ox and has caused 
it to lose its eye, he shall pay half 1ts price to the 
owner of the ox. [Fix 22%-45), 

§ 248. If a man has hired an ox and has broken 
its horn, cut off its tail, or pierced its nostiils, he 
shall pay a quarter of its price, [Ex 221-4}. 

§ 249. Tf a man has hired an ox and God has 
struck it and it) has died, the man who has hired 
the ox shall swear before God and shall go tiee. 
[Ex 0] 

§ 250. 11 a savage bull in his charge has gored 
a man and caused him to die, that case has no 
remedy. [lex 9158] 

§ 251. If the ox has pushed a man, by pushing 
has made known his viee, and he has not. blunted 
his horn, has not shut up his ox, and that ox jis 
gored a man of gentle birth and cansed him to 
die, he shall pay half a mina of silver. [1ὖχ 2.159]. 

3252. Jt a gentleman’s servant, he shall pay 
one-third of a mina of silver, [Ix 214"). 

§ 253. If aman has hired a man to reside in his 
field and has furnished him implements, has en- 
trusted him oven and furnished harness for them 
for cultivating the field, if that man has stolen the 
seed or provender and they have been seized mn his 
hands, one shall cut off his hands. 

§ 254. If he has taken the implements, starved 
the oxen, from the seed which he las hoed he 
shall restore. 

§ 255. Lf he has hired ont. the man’s oxen or has 
stolen the seed and has not caused it to prow in 
the field, one shall call that. man to aeeount and 
he shall measure out siaty GUA of corn per GAs 
of Jand. 

§ 256. If he is not able to pay his compensation, 
one shall cause him to be torn in pieces by the 
oxen on that field. 

§ 257. Jf a man has hired a harvester, he shall 
give him eight GU of corn per year. 

§ 258. If aman has hired an ox-driver, he shall 
give him six GUL ol corn per year. 

§ 259. ΠῚ aman has stolen a watering machine 
from the mendow, he shall give five shekels of 
silver to the owner of the watering maehine. 

§ 260. Ii he has stolen a watering bueket or a 
hariow, he shall pay three shekels of ailver. 

§ 261. If ἃ man has hired a herdsman for the 
cows or a shepherd for the sheep, he shall give 
him eight GU of corn per year. 

§ 262. 11 a man, ox, or sheep to [this section is 
defaced]. [1x 9211. 

§ 263. If he has caused an ox or sheep which was 
given him to be lost, ox dor ox, sheep for sheep, he 
shall render to their owner. [Lv 9418. 4). 

5. 204. If a herdsman who has had cows ΟἹ sheep 
given him to shepherd, has reecived his hire, what- 
ever was agreed, and his heart has been contented, 
yet has diminished the cows, diminished the sheep, 
lessened the offspring, he shall give offspring and 
produce according to the tenour of his bonds. 

§ 26° 11 ashepherd to whom cows and sheep have 


shall pay one-thid of a mina of silver, [Fv 22%, 
1 
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been given him to breed, has falsified and changed 
their price, or has sold them, one shall call him to 
account, and he shall render cows and sheep to 
their owner tenfold what he has stolen. 

§ 266. It in a sheepfold a stioke of God has 
taken place or a Jion has killed, the shepherd shall 
purge himself before God, and the owner of the 
told shall face the accident to the told, [Ex 2216, 
Jn [015]. 

§ 267. Tf a shepherd has been careless and in ἃ 
sheepfold cansed a loss to take place, the shepherd 
shall make good the fault of the loss which he has 
eased to be in the fold and shall pay cows or 
sheep and shall give to their owner. 

§ 268. Lf a man has hired an ox for threshing, 
twenty ΚΑ of corn is its hire. 

§ 269. If he has hired an ass for threshing, 
ten KA of corn is its hire. 

ἃ 270. If he has hired a ealf (goat?) for thresh- 
ing, one XA of corn is its hire. 

S271. Ifa man has hired oxen, a wageon, and its 
driver, he shall give one hundred and eighty ΚΑ of 
corn per day. 

§ 272. ΠῚ aman has hired a waggon by itself, he 
shall give forty Aut of corn per day, 

S278. Uf a man has hired a labourer, from the 
beginning of the year {11} the fifth month, he shall 
give sin SE of silver per day; from the sixth 
month to the end of the year he shall give five 5% 
of silver per day. 

§ 274. 1 aman shall hire an artisan— 


(a) the hireofa . Σ . five SE of silver 
(4) the hne of a bickmaker — five S# of silver 
(ὦ. the hire of a tailor . . five SH of silver 
(¢) the hire of a stone-cutter =.) SE of silver 
(6) the hire ola. : .  . SE of silver 


(J) the hie ofa. : .  . SE of silver 


(4) the hie of a carpenter. four SF of silver 
(4) thehneota . : . tour S# of silver 
(2) the hhe ota. : .  . SE of silver 


(7) the hire of a brulder .  « SE of silver 
per day he shall cive 

§ 275. Hf a man has hired a (boat?) per day, her 
hire is (nee S# of silver. 

§ 276. Ho aoman has hired a fast ship, he shall 
tive two and a hall S# of silver per day as her 
hire. 

§ 277. ΤΙ a man has hired a ship of sixty σσὰ, 
he shall give one-siath of ashekel of silver per 
day as her hire. 

§ 278. If a man has bought a manservant or a 
maidservant, and he has not fulfilled his month 
and the 4ennu sickness has fallen upon him, he 
shall return him to the seller, and the buyer shall 
take the money he paid. 

§ 279. Ii aw man has bought a manservant or a 
maidservant and has a complaint, lis seller shall 
answer the complaint. 

§ 280. If aman has bought in a foreign land the 
manseivant or the mudservant of a man, when he 
has come into the land and the owner of the man- 
servant or the maidservant has recoenized — his 
tmanservant or his mudservant, 1f the manservant 
or maidservant are natives, without price he shall 
vrant them their former condition. [Ex 218). 

8 281. If they are natives of another land the 
buyer shall tell out before God the money he paid, 
and the owner of the manservant or the maid- 
servant shall give to the merchant the money he 
paid, and shall recover his manservant or is 
maidservant. 

§ 2882. If a slave has said to his master, ‘Thou 
art not my master,’ as his Save one shall call him 
to acconnt and his master shall cut off his ear. 


The judements of righteousness which Hammu- 
rabi the mighty king confirmed and caused the 
| land to take a sure guidance and ἃ gracious rule, 
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(There are three sections of the Code which have 
been recovered to us from the fragments of the 
copies made by Assyrian scribes. They were once 
to be found in the five columns which are now 
erased from the stele. They may be given here, 
for the sake of completeness. — : 

ΒΝ. If a man has borrowed of a merchant and 
has assigned him a plantation of dates and said, 
‘Take the dates that are in my plantation tor thy 
money,’ the merchant shall not consent. The 
owner Of the plantation shall take the dates (hat 
wein the plantation and he shall answer to the 
metchant for the loan and its interest according 
to the tenour of his bond. The dates that are 
over, Which are produced in the plantation, the 
owner of the plantation shall take for himesell. 

§ Y. If a house tenant has paid the years rent 
for the house in full fo the landlord, but the Jand- 
lord has o1dered the tenant to go out before the 
time is up, the landlord beeause he has ordered 
the tenant to leave before bis time is up, sliall give 
back . . . of the rent. 

§Z. Tf aman has to pay, in money or corn, but 
has not the money οὐ corn to pay with, but las 
goods, he shall give to the merchant whatever he 
has, before witnesses, The merchant shall not 
object, he shall veceive it}. 
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ILI. COMPARISON OF THE CopE WITH EARLY 
ΠΡ LEGISLATION, 


The comparison of such a Code with the Mosare 
Jaws is not one to be dismissed ina few para- 
graphs. [ts obvious Dhenesses are not more 16- 
mauhkable Chan the contrasts which exist. The 
whole question of common origin πὰρ depend on 
how these are regarded, In some eases a conscious 
deviation 1s as strony proof of influence as an 
agreciment. 

LR LUE QUUSTION STATED, AND TUR DATA 
AVAILABLE FOK ANSWERING 1T.—1 Wemay begin 
hy stating, as concisely as tay be, what we under- 
stand by (he influence of the Code of Haummutali 
on Mose lecislation, There need be no discussion 
as to whether Moses hnew cuneitoim, Such a 
proposition could be maintamed only by insisting, 
firstly, on the literal truth of the statement that 
Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians (Ac 7**) 5 secondly, that such learning ninat 
have included cunediorm, The Jattel proposition 1s 
not very sate. The evidence of the Tel el-Amatna 
tablets can only establish the existenee of some 
seribes at the courts of Amenoplis 11. and Iv. 
Who could tead and waite Babyloman. The eu- 
rent opien of erties does not asertbe much of the 
Hebrew Law to Moses. Se hus personality may be 
pet msde. 

Nor do we need to discuss exactly how far Baby- 
lonian influence had modified the life of the in- 
habitants of Palestine before the imemision of the 
Hebrews. Some men donbt whether that ineur- 
sion did not find a widely spread Hebrew popu- 
lation abendy in possession. Whoever was in 
Palestine then, of whatever nationality, there 1s 
evidence that the chief rulers of the settled dis- 
triets wrote in Babylonian to the hings of Key pt, 
and, presumably, tlso to the lanes of Mitanni, 
Assyria, and Babylonia. Whether they used say 
other form of wrtime besides ΘΠ ΠΟΥ we do net 
know, They did use words which were nol pure 
Babylonian, but are at least Semitic, if uot He 
Drew. These words they glossed by τὸ moje or less 
aeenrate Babyloman, That the whole population 
of Palestine was Semitic or Hebrew, or read 
Babylonian literature at that time, are not pio- 
positions that we need trouble about, ΑἸ! that we 
need is that the people who diew up the Hebrew 
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embodied the laws observed in Palestine at their 
own date, and that those laws should have there 
remained unchanged from the time when they 
were the same as were to be found in Babyloma 
at the time when [lammurali codified them. 
Indirect influence is then proved. 

2. The laws may have once been common to all 
the Senutic races, or to the populations they dis- 
placed or ovettan. The greater part of the com- 
mon ideas of the two levislations may be duc to 
this source. It may not even be Semitic at all, 
only human, such asx man, anywhere and every- 
where, under similar conditions would and did agree 
upon. Such a common stock, including many 
most striking things, i no proof of Babylonian 
influence, either upon the Hebrews or upon the 
inhabitants of Palestine before the Exodus. Thus 
the principle of retaliation, the making a punish- 
ment as far as possible an exach reproduction of 
the injury, was a primitive view. Tt might well 
be Sumenian in Babyloma, and pre-Israchtish in 
Palestine. It omits the consideration that such a 
punishment only gratifies revenge, does not benefit 
either the ollender orthe injured. [tis¢haracterstic 
of very inndequate justice. Now, in the Code we 
find that already a system of compensation to the 
ingined was growing up, But the aristocracy, the 
cueli, would not accept money for thei bodily 
injuries, they insisted npon the promitive ‘eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, Linh for Timah? (38 196, 200, 
197), and so did the Llebrews (My 2174, ete.) Tt this 
had been a pecuhia or abnovmal form of carrying 
out the principle, we nicht argue for a racial 
connesion between (he Babylonuin aristocrats of 
Hammuabis time and the Hebrews, This has 
been done on the ground of Tmeuistie aflinities. 
Bat there is no reason to doubt that uo retaliation, 
pure and simple, were the ἀπο ony where, at would 
be expressed in tlas way. All we can say is, that, 
Whether from pride, cou ervati-m, οὐ racial peeu- 
havity, the sarstucat of Babylon clune to the 
pumitive method of punohing bodtiyinpuries. The 
acceptance by the commoner, οὐ οι, of com- 
pensation may well pont to a diflerent race and 
aw subject postion, It would be interesting if we 
could show that the conquered races in Palestine 
used to accept compensation in a μη] way. 

Whatever view be taken of the similarities 
between the legislations, the greatest difticulty 
1 asserting Babyloniau influence is that the 
Israclitish Jaw as we know τίν 15 a composite aflair, 
of uncertain date, and combining new with old im 
a most perplexing manner. Lf we could be satis- 
fied that the Mosaic Laws stall existed in’ thei 
oliginal order, or that. any one stratum of them 
had preserved its original features, we might better 
Institute & comparison. 

3. Ap it 15,1. any law should turn out to he very 
hike the Babylonian, in wording o1 idea, it is open 
to say that it was fomted in alter the Captivity, 
when the Jews had become acquainted with that 
law in Babylonia itself. On the other hand, ib is 
open to say that Abraham became acquainted 
with it in Ur of the Chaldees, and its memory 
never died out. Others may maintain that it only 
embodies a common Semitic idea, whieh is thus 
proved to have the widest extent in place and 
time. Hach of these views will continue to have 
its ndvocates, and there is no evidence to decide 
between them, To speak of Babylonian influence 
is not so to decide. 

4. Τὸ may be well to set. ont first the material 
which seems to be equally conclusive for all views. 
(4) The following common practices or ideas are 
pointed out by S. ἃ. Cook. The appeal to the 
decision of God, the resort to the gate of the cit 
iw a place of justice, the declaration on oath 


legislation, whenever that was dune, should have | betore God, the oath for purgation, warnings 
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against injustice, bribery, false witness, the need 
of witness for proof, are all common to the 
judicial systems of Hammurabi and Moses. In 
oth, the woman was in the hand of her husband, 
who was her δέ or δαὶ αἱ ; martiage was arranged 
by parents, or relatives, on both sides, the girl’s 
consent not being asked. A purchase price was 
maid for the wife (terhatu, Heb. mohkar), returned 
in her dowry, and other marriage customs are 
similar. ‘The customs as to divorce, concubines, 
and maidservants are in thorough harmony, allow- 
ing for the greater explicitness on one side or the 
other. 

(6) The punishment for false witness, that the 
false witness should suffer what he had put the 
accused in danger of suffering, is the same in both 
(§§ 3, 4; Dt 19%). The punishments of slander 
(δ 127; Lv 198, Dt 22!%21), and accusation of in- 
fidelity, though unlike in details, both recognize 
the nature of the offence. Ordeal was the pur- 
gation for suspected wives (§ 132; Nu 5-3), The 
regulations as to the shepherd’s responsibility for 
his flock are similar (§266; Ex 22+), The cating 
of the fruit of newly planted land is deferred to 
the fifth year (§ 60; Lv 19%"). Kidnapping was 
a capital offence in both legislations (ἢ 14; Ex 
9116, Both contemplate the extirpation of wizards 
(§§ 1,2; Ex 9918), Assaults upon ἂν woman, leading 
to miscarriage and death (§§ 209-214), are similar 
to Ex 21“6, hut with characteristic variations. 

5. Supposing that there had been a knowledge 
of the Babylonian law and custom in Palestine, we 
should not expect that uf would be adopted at once 
into the Code of Israel. The treatment. of the 
slave in Dt 24? or Dt 23'* is certainly a contrast to 
Hammurabi’s law forbidding the harbouring of a 
slave (§ 17), and ordering lis restoration to his 
owner. But we are not without indication that 
such was the custom, at any rate, among the 
Amulekites (1S 30"). The alder law in Palestine 
may not have been so considerate. Nor is it all 
ure humunity, later. Fugitive slaves from other 
fwd may not have been an unweleome addition 
to the ay area The sentimental reason that 
Israel had once been a slave was in accordance 
with current ideas. 

6. There is a close parallelism between the laws 
of deposit in §§ 124-126 and those in Ex 296 
[Web.). Further, there 1s a striking similarity in 
the treatment of the three parties in Kx 22 and the 
three im §§ 9-11. We may here note a parallelisin 
of method, which may once have characterized a 
ereat deal that did not survive in either code. 
Both make selections, sometimes fuller, sometimes 
less full, one than the other. We could suppose that 
in a common source both the cases ot illegal holding 
or sule of lost property, or of treasure trove, and 
the fraudulent retention or loss by theft, of deposit, 
were treated exactly alike, viz, that the fraudu- 
lent person should restore twofold. Yammurabi 
leaves the full treatment as a norm in 88 9-11, and 
later condenses his source, for deposit, assuming 
the method. The Exodus legislato: gives a full 
abstract in Ex 22+, and a condensed form in 
Ex 22. The procedure in the cases diflers, but 
only as ἃ common source so treated might be ex- 
pected to differ, under different social organizations, 

7. Of considerable importance is it to notice 
that these ancient codes do not lay down general 
inciples, but select cases which exemplify them. 

hus, while Yammurabi (ξ8 57, 58) takes only the 
cases where a shepheid feeds his flock off a 
field of corn, and dix 24) deals with a field or 
vineyard, we may he sure that) Jammurali's Code 
would have been interpreted by the judges as 
applying to vineyards us well, if they came in 
question * 

* The vine was rare, if not quite unknown, in Babylonia. 
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8. In Exodus the transition to damage by fire 


is natural. In Babylonia, damage by careless 
anazement of water was more characteristic. 
it night have come next, only the order of ideas 
led to its being put first, as 8 56. Llere the differ- 
ences of legislation are quite such as any legislator 
inght introduce if he were using a foreign code 
asasource. ‘The votary was forbidden to open a 
wine-shop (§ 110). At tirst sight there is nothing 
at all like this in the Helrew lecislation. But 
Lv 21° forbids the daughter of a priest to commit 
folly in Israel, on pain of being burnt. Josephus 
understands that to mean ‘open a wine-shop.’ 
The penalty is the same in both codes. It may 
well fave been that one law was adapted from the 
other. So while a hostage for debt was freed after 
six years’ service in Israel, but after only three in 
Babylonia, it has to be excused on the ground that 
such had already served a double term (Dt 1518). 
The custom was clearly to release at the end of 
three yeais—a custom which seemed hard to the 
recently settled Israclite ; and so concession was 
made to his prejudices, fixing it at six years 
instead. ‘Thus we may account for the absence of 
other humane laws in Ilebrew codes. ‘They were 
too advanced to adopt, unmodified. The tact, 
then, that more of the Babylonian Code does not 
find parallels in the Hebrew, even when its regula- 
tions would be quite acceptable, may be due to 
the fact that custom had already adopted them. 
Law is needed, not to enact custom, but to 
modify it. It may levalze it, but usually seeks 
either to unify vaitetics or to sanction glowing 
changes, and so to decide between competing 
views of right. Hammurabi saw no cause to pro- 
mulgate any law about murder; the Hebrew codes 
leave some other things unsettled. Some of these 
may have been settled by Haniunurabi or his fore- 
runners, and already been in force in Canaan. In 
many other cases we may plausibly argue that the 
legislations show a common source, treated difter- 
ently in adoption. 

9. The absence of Jaw courts, the persistent 
blood-revenge, — though subjected to a series of 
regulations, — the severer treatment of some 
offences, the milder treatment of others, are held 
to be sliong plools of ἃ more primitive state of 
civihvation τῇ ἴα). The diflerenees from the 
Code of Jfammuiabi are theretore important to 
notice. ‘The treatment of thett is less severe in 
Hebrew than in Babylonian law, except perhaps 
m the case of the nocturnal burglar (§ 21; ix 22%), 
The severer penalty against a son who struck 
his father (ἢ 195; Ex 21"), which Hebrew law also 
enacted for cimsing parents (Ex 21)7 ete.), the 
treatment of the rebellious son (Dt 9118:2 are 
traces of a mole primitive state. The rights of 
the firstborn, 50 marked in Hebrew, show no trace 
in the Code. They were earlier in Babyloma. 
The Code was much more favourable to widows 
than early Israclite custom; but the later law (in 
Israel) is more considerate. In Babylonia daughters 
had rights of inheritance, which appear only late 


in Israel. ‘The position of the slave is quite dis- 
tinct. The laws as to hired animals show no re- 


semblance, The penalty for allowing a vicious ox 
to gore ἃ man was death in the Hebrew Code, but 
a fine in Babylonia (§§ 251, 252 , Ex 21°"). 

10. Of course, whole groups of laws in the Code 
concern matters which were purely Babylonian. 
The position of the feudal tenants, levy-mastets, 
etc., and the regulations iclating to shipping, 
caravans, the laws for the builders, doctors, sur- 
geons, branders, artisans, δου, cannot be expected 
to reappear even in a copied legislation, 

The names of the articles in use are often alike 
in Hebrew and Babylonian, but the technical 
terms differ. ‘This would be very important, as 
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showing an independent growth of similar institu- 
tions, but for one consideration. There is πὸ 
ground to suppose that un either side the terms 
compara were the only terms in use. Thus, while 
the Babylonian verb ‘to marry’ is ahfizu, and the 
Hebrew ἐάλαλ, the Assyrian is lik. ΓΙῸ Hebrew 
"eras, ‘to betroth,’ has a parallel in Babylonian 
erisu, ‘bridegroom.’ The itinerant trader, samalli, 
was explamed by sa nds masak Sa abni, “he who 
carries the bay (isu) of weights’; compare the 
Hebrew ζῆν and ’dbdnim. In the directions as to 
the inquiry into the conduct of the alleged idola- 
ters (Dt 13!4and 174) the sume verb 1s used, kin, as 
in the Code, for establishing an accusation, wktin ; 
the kussa davanuti of ἃ 5 is the kesse din of Pr 208; 
the phrase ‘to cuuse the finger tu be pointed at’ 
us a technical term for ‘slander’ is paralleled by 
Is 58° ‘the putting forth of the finger.’ The list 
of linguistic parallels could, doubtless, be much ex- 
tended. There was, however, no reason why a 
Hebrew lesislator, even if a copy of the Code lay 
before him in cuneiform, should transliterate its 
words. We might equally well translute them 
into his own language 

11. Of much more importance, as a proof of 
dependence, wonld be the preservation of the order 
of ideas, especially where this is not due merely 
to their lopteal sequence. Of such a transfer of 
arrangement we can hardly expect to find much 
trace. Whatever trace can be found is therefore 
all the more significant. A comparison of the 
order of the Book of the Covenant (vol. tii. p. 67) 
shows as much difference as likeness in the order. 
Yet who can say that the present order does not 
exhibit: rewrangement wand interpolation? — For 
example, incu. (Ge. p. 67"), why are § 7 and 8 9 
separated by ὃ δ᾽ 

12. Some things are very suggestive of a de- 
liberate chanee, The Code has a slanderer thrown 
down before the judge and branded. In Dt 257 we 
vot directions for scourging. The judge shall cause 
him (0 he down and be beaten before his face. 
The ‘certtun number’ of stripes in Isracl was not 
ty exceed forty; YWammurali ordered sixty for 
some eases. We are told that scourging was a 
late introduction into Tsracl This may be true of 
the bastinado, but there seems no reason to regard 
scourgine as a late form of punishment. 1t 1s 
curious that Dt 25") which may be a parallel to 
§§ 202-205, should come so close to the mention of 
scourging in Dt 2548, separated trom it by clauses 
which seem to have no possible connexion with 
either. If v." followed v.* in the source, that 
would secm to have been a distinct reminiscence 
of §§ 202 205. Authorities diller as to the sense of 
létu, usually ‘strength’; some take it to menn 
‘head,’ but the genifalia may he meant: compare 
littdatu, ‘progeny.’ 

(t) A case that must have occurred to the 
nund of both lawgivers, though not perhaps very 
practical, was what should be done if a man had 
Intercourse with mother and daughter, or a woman 
with father and son. The ease where the daughter 
was his own οἰ], οὐ the son her own sun, was 
expeaaally bad. Now Uammurabi takes one case 
in § 157, and enacts that, if ἃ δ has intercourse 
with his own mother, both shall be burned. He 
does not touch the case of a woman and her 
mother with the same man. In Ly 20% that is 
taken as the test case, and both are to be burned. 
The Mosaic Law does not touch Hanimurabis case. 
It may well be that the actual text ot the Code 
was known to the Jater Jegislator ; and either to 
show the further application of the same principle, 
or because the former case was now so well known 
as to need no further legislation, he takes the nev 
example. One can hardly suppose that in one 
suciety the one crime was known and the οἱ] οὶ 
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unknown, while the reverse held in the other 
suciety. In both Codes the penalty for this sort 
of thing was burning. That 1s awarded only once 
again in either Code, and there also for what 
may well be tle same crime in both, described in 
diflerent terms. Of course we may refer both 
back to ἃ common Semitic primitive law; but a 
younger lawgiver would naturally prefer to select 
“ different example if he could. Taken in this 
way, We can arrange u very remarkable parallel, 
due to Miiller— 


ITAMMURABI. 
Man with daughter-in- 
law (§ 155). 
Man with father’s wife 
(§ 158). 
Man and son with one 
woman (§ 157). 


(6) Again, we may note that [ammurabi (§ 210) 
ordains that if a man caused the death of a 
sregnant woman by his blows, then not he, but 
ie daughter, should be put to death. Now this 
is retahation pure and simple, and can only be 
meant as a limit to which the compensation might 
be pushed by a revengeful father. The accused 
wight have no daughter at all; he might have 
several. The old discussions as to the relative 
value to the accused and accuser of the damage 
inflicted by exact retaliation must come up. Now 
Ex 21% solves this question by the phrase ‘soul 
for soul.’ ‘That. may be the result of reflexion on 
this very crude law. It is a convenient plirase for 
laying down, that as a woman’s life was worth less 
than that of a man, the compensation exacted 
must not exceed the damage done. 

(ὁ) Further, when we read in Ly 24" that there 
shall be one Jaw for ‘foreigner und native’ set at 
the end of a passage wluch otherwise literally 
repeats §§ 196-201, where caret) distinction of 
rank is made in awarding penalties, one may 
well be tempted to suspect a reminiscence. That 
diflerences of treatment should be expressly ex- 
cluded, surely pomts to knowledge that they existed 
somewhere. Where else was this than in the 
Code? The common Semitic source hardly had 
these gradations. That cattle are included in Lv 
2414-2] duny be due toa desire to get together all 
that tell under the same rule. 

13. 0 is not ἃ httle instructive to notice that the 
Code of Hammurabi shows marked similarities to 
other ancient codes. Professor Muller has worhed 
out a number of striking parallels with the Roman 
XII Tables. Professor Colin compared the Laws 
of the West Goths. Incidental comparisons with 
the Laws of Manu are noted by Mr. Cook. The 
Code reccives lustration tiom a νὰ ΠΟΥ of other 
sources in the books named above for the biblio- 
graphy. Whether a knowledge of this Code can 
really have spread to Rome and India, depends 
upon the results of much further research than 
has yet been made. 

un. VIEWS AS TO THE CHARACTER OF THE CON- 
NEXION.~ Opinions are divided as to the reality of 
the connexion between the Code of Hammurabi and 
Mosaic legislation. The positive view has been 
well stated thus: ‘The Babylonian and Mosaic 
Codes are conceived in the same literary form ; 
they contain a considerable number of practically 
identical laws; they present not a few cases of 
actual verbal agicement, and both are designed 
tor the regulation of a civilized community. The 
parallels are too close to be explained upon ἃ some- 
What vague theory of common tindition. .. . It 
lias been shown that, in Palestine, Israel learned 
and apjropriated the ancient Babylonian myths. 
Why should they not learn Babylonian law as 
well? . .. ‘he foundation of the Babylonian law 


LEVITICUS 20. 
Man with daughter-in- 
law (v.?*). 
Man with father’s wife 
(v.77), 
Mother and daughter 
with one man (v.?*). 
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was the Code of [JJammurabi, and thus the enact- 
ments of the old Babylonian king, formulated 
about B.C. 2250, passed more than a thousand years 
later into the Book of the Covenant, and so 
became the heritage of Isracl and the world’ 
(Professor C. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University 
Cireular, June 1903). 

Mr, Cook minimizes the extent to which Pales- 
tine was permeated by the other elements of Baby- 
lonian culture. The discovery of cunciform tablets 
at Taanach by Professor Sellin may now be added 
to the evidence of the Tel el-Amarna letters. 
Documentary evidence may any day be found of 
the existence in Palestine of all sorts of Baby- 
lonian literature. That will not of itself prove 
that the Hebrew legislators read the Code in cunel- 
form. What is needed is proof from the Hebrew 
monuments of such similarities as can be explained 
only by a knowledge of the Code as we now 
know 10. There is small likelihood of such a proof 
being found. For no one can suppose that any one 
of the documents into which the Hebrew law is 
resolved on critical grounds was put forward at any 
period as a complete code. We have fragments of 
severnl codes at different dates, but not one that 
can really be trusted for a comparison. Such 
fragments as are left are very valuable as showing 
what was at one tune considered to be law in 
Israel, but after the composition they have under- 
yone it is impossible to say whether they really 
ure ancient or not. The words ‘primitive’ and 
‘ancient’ are not synonymous in the history of 
law. Nor is it quite clear that ‘savage’ penalties 
are always more primitive. The Hebrew law 
treats unfilial conduct more severely than Yam- 
murabi does. This is not. a proof of age, nor of 
primitive ideas, for the normal Arabs show little 
trace of pwental authority. ‘The imtrusion of 
priestly power into the law courts, while definitely 
dated as late, is & recrudescence under changed 
conditions of a state of things from which Yammu- 
rabi shows an emancipation nearly complete. If 
any siens of a Balylonian influence can be made 
out anywhere now, the presumption is that it was 
once enormously powerful. For the whole history 
of Isracl appears to consist in reformation, a 
readjusting of old material in faith and practice 
to new conditions. The old Babylonian stufl 
must have taken a most powerful root to survive 
at all. Professor ἢ, H. Muller has done great 
service in pointing out the significance of any 
traces of similarity of order which can be found. 
Professor Kohler insists on the presence or absence 
of the theocratic idea ax a test of primitive stages. 
The Indian law is purely theociutic, making no 
distinction between nght and morality. The 
Israelite laws vary ; some aie theocratic, and the 
prohibitive commands ancient in type. Hammu- 
rabi’s Code is very modein, almost purely legal. 
This puts it on a level with the Goityn Laws and 
the XII Tables, while αὖ is even more advanced 
than they are. In Israel the teligious idea received 
its highest development in pre-Christian times, 
and that dominated law, morals, and history 
alike. [Nn Babylonia law reached its highest 
development, and largely in independence of re- 
ligion. The common life was Semitic, the like- 
nesses are due to racial allinity. ‘The social order 
was widely different. There can be no question 
of actual borrowing, at any rate until post-exilic 
times. 

This view leaves out of consideration the evident 
fact that the Code of Hammurabi does not reflect 
the result of any continuous evolution of law in 
a homogeneous and progressive people, but an 
adaptation of widely distinct systems. An aristu- 
cracy which clung to primitive idcas, presumably 
a recent infusion of a wilder Semitic race, amalga- 
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mated with a long settled, even if mixed and 


already partly Semitic, people. Some of its laws 
may be a recrudescence ΟἹ primitive views alread 

lony modified among the Babylonians. The ad- 
vent of the First Dynasty of Babylon had a close 
jee in the settlement of Israel in Palestine. 

fay not the settled population there have been 
in much the same stage of civilization as the 
native Babylonians, with local vatiations? May 
not the more primitive stamp of the lsraclite laws 
us we have them be due to the meater predomi- 
nance of the newcomers? Then the common 
features would be of two separate origins: one, 
the civilization that had once been common to 
Babylonia and Vualestine, juristically the more 
advanced ; the other, a system common to the 
two Semitic peoples, who in Babylonia conquered 
the land, founded the First Dynasty, formed the 
new alistocracy, or in Palestine conquered the 
Jand and are known to us as Israel. ‘This would 
furnish the politically dominant, characteristically 
Semitic, primitive features. Which of the two 
systems should impose itself on the other, depended 
in either land on the relative power of the invaders 
and the invaded. This would be largely condi- 
tioned by the suitability of the competing 1aces to 
the conditions of the country. In Babylonia the 
larger settled population, the unecessary conditions 
of life, made the invaders rather become absorbed 
in the people they politically ruled. In Palestine 
the conditions worked in the opposite direction. 
Whether by greater preponderance of numbers, or 
less moditying power in their new environment, 
the invaders to a greater extent imposed them- 
selves on the previous inhabitants. We need not 
speak of borrowing as an act on the part of the 
Israelite legislators. What they preserved of 
existing law was already centunes before influ- 
enced by Babylonia. What they imposed as their 
national contribution was common ploperty with 
the legislators who imposed part of it on Baby- 
lonian law. That these did not make Babylonian 
law as primitive as the Book of the Covenant, was 
due to their more complete absorption by the 
settled civilization. Hammurabi’s Gide crystal- 
lized the Iuw at a later stage of the process than 
did the Book of the Covenant. The process was 
more rapid there. [lence also the greater stability 
of his work. Lt lasted practically unchanged some 
fifteen hundred years. Th: subsequent develop- 
ments in Istacl show perpetual progress. |The 
progress was on totally diflerent lines, till Israel 
came once more in contact with Babylonian cul- 
ture. Then it had made contributions of its own, 
some of which it modified, some it emphasized as 
a result of the contrast. 

We may say that the [sraelite legislation shows 
strong traces of Babylonian influence, and yet not 
destroy the independence of its origin. We cannot 
suppose that the author of any code set to work 
to draw up a comprehensive scheme of law. Each 
built upon the already prevailing custom. His 
attention would be directed cluefly to what was 
not matter of uniform treatment. The most 
characteristically Babylonian things in the current 
custom of the day in Isiael may be 1 those 
which are not legislated for. The new legislation 
did not require to touch what was so firmly estab- 
lished. Other things of Babylonian origin may 
have been abrogated by the new laws—it would 
not be necessary to say what they had been, but 
merely by stating the new law to say they should 
be no longer. That any Is.aclite code shows 
marked differences from the Code of Bammurabi 
is enough to show an independent origin. The 
absence of any diflerence would show complete 
dependence. The coexisting likenesses and dif- 


ferences argue for an independent recension of 
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ancient custom deeply influenced by Babylonian 
law. The actual Code of Hammurabi is a witness 
to what that influence might accomplish, It 
cannot be held to be a creative source. The Code 
may only be itself a ὑπο of the same influences. 
These may be called Semitic in preference to 
Babyloman. But that view calls for overwhelm- 
ing proof that there was any source of civiliza- 


tion eh aden enough to have this influence on 
both Israel and Babylonia. The presumption that 


Babylonia had a prominent influence on Palestine 
long before Is1aelite codes were drawn up, is one 
that grows stronger as time goes on. 

C. Η. W. JOHNS. 

RELIGION OF ISRAEL.*—introduction.— The 
origin of the religion of Israel is treated in 
greater or less detail by all the four sources— 
ur, more correctly, strata of sources—of which the 
present Pentateuch 1s made up: the Jahwistic 
stratum (Which originated between 900 and 700 
B.c.), the Elohistic (between 750 and 650), the 
Deuteronomistic (650-550), and the Priestly (550- 
400). ‘Their respective statements exhibit numer- 
oux diflerences, and even discrepancies. But on 
one point they are in absolute agreement : namely, 
that the founding of the religion of Israel was the 
work of Moses, of the tribe of Levi; that it took 
place in connexion with the leading of the people 
out of Evypt ; and that it consisted pre-eminently 
in the proclamation of Jahweh as the national 
God of Isracl The strength and the uniformity 
of this tradition leave no doubt of its correctness, 
however much the details of the process may be 
the proper subject of criticism. 

We are thus entitled to commence the history of 
the rehyion of Isracl with Moses. It 1s another 
question whether we can also attain to any cer- 
tainty regaurdmg the religion of Israel, or, per- 
haps mote correctly, of the Israelitish tribes in 
pre-Mosaic times. This question could at once be 
answered in the affirmative, if it were possible to 
regard the whole contents of the Book of Genesis 
as history in the strict sense of the term, Accord- 
ing to this account, the self-revelation of the one 
true God began at the very outset, ν.6. with the 
first human bemg created, and was then repio- 
duced from generation to generation — always, 
indeed, only through the instrumentality of the 
firstborn of each family — until, finally, in the 
families of the three patriarchs proper, Abraham, 
Isanc, and Jacob, it iievslojed into a teligion 
which 18 hardly distinvuished in any way from 
the future religion of the nation of Israel as this 
is presented to us in the earlier traditions. Abel 
and Cain already bring offerings to Jahweh—the 
one, of the firstlings of the flock and of their fat ; 
the other, of the fruits of the field (Gm 4°"). Noah 
sacrifices to Jahweh upon an altar burnt-offerings 
of all clean beasts and all clean birds (83), In 
like manner we hear not infrequently of the patri- 
archs building altars and ofleting sacrifices, as 
well as of their calling upon Jabweh, especially at 
those spots where He had appeared to them, or 
which were hallowed by previous appearances of 
God (127 1318 29% 26% 357). Further, the erection of 
monumental stones or pillars (mazz b6th, ΘΜ ΔΓ 3320 
[where for mizbéah ‘altar’ we should ceitamly 
read mazsbah ‘pillar ’] 35!) corresponds to a 
custom which was practised even by Moses (Ex 
244), and came only at the end of the pre-exiliec 
period to be prohibited as heathensh. When, 
uvain, HKebekah goes to consult Jahweh, and 
actually obtains an oracle from Him (Gn 2526), 
this manifestly implies not only the existence of a 
sanctuary of Jahweh, but also the presence of 
priests or other mediums of the oracle. In short, 
the cult of Jahweh as practised by the people of 

* Bee ‘ Table of Contents’ at end of article, p. 732 1. 
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Israel after their conquest of Canaan is presented 
to us as simply the continuation of the worship al- 
ready rendered by the patriaichs to the same God, 
and, indeed, almost in every instance at the same 
sanctuaries. Israel, in other words, simply entered 
by the conquest of the land into the heritage of 
which they had been assured long ago by the pro- 
mises of Jahweh to the patriarchs, and, above all, 
by the solemnly ratified ‘covenant’ of God with 
Abraham (Gn 15). 

It must be confessed, however, that a proper 
critical examination of the religious history of 
Israc] has shown incontrovertibly that the above 
view of the pele and the patriarchal religion 
became possible only by carrying back unreservedly 
to the centuries prior to Moses, up to the very 
commencement at all, the conceptions and the 
conditions of the Jahweh religion as these present 
themselves sumewhere about the 9th cent. B.C. 
The picture thus diawn of the early history is 
therefore an extremely valuable authority for the 
perwd from which it emanates; but for the pre- 
Mosaic period we can make use of it: only with 
the utmost caution and with strict observance of 
compheated eritical pee We then discover 
that in various traditions found in Genesis as well 
as in those of many other books of the Bible a 
recoljection has been preserved of the pre-Mosaic 
reliynous stage of Israel. It is true that this 
recollection is not infrequently so faint and se 
unintelligible to the narrators themselves that 
they take no offence at αὖ, nay, believe it to be in 
perfeet accord with the rehyion of Jahweh. In 
such instances the correct interpretation of the 
tradition may be contirmed or even discovered in 
two ways: (1) from other traces of the same tra- 
dition in the OT, even outside Genesis ; (2) from 
the analoyies found in other, especially Semitic, 
religions,* which will be found not infrequently to 
supply a surprising amount of information about 
ritual customs which are strange, and which were 
no longer understood by Israel itself. There is a 
repetition here of a phenomenon whose vccurrence 
may be noted almost all over the world: namely, 
the tendency of religious usages to maintain them- 
selves with the greatest tenacity even after they 
have come, in consequence of altered religious 
conceptions, to lose all real meaning. heir 
1etention is generally justified by giving them 
some new interpretation which renders them 
tolerable to the new religion (so, for instance, 
with circumcision in Israel), or they may continue 
to be practised simply through force of habit, 
without any attempt at explanation at all. The 
latter principle may be found to hold good, for 
instance, of all or at least the majority of mourn- 
ing usages. In all probability, the whole of these 
had their root in religious motives; but that this 
was understood we cannot assume except in those 
instances in which they were expressly prohibited 
by the Jahweh religion. For the most part they 
represent simply petrified custom, whose original 
meaning it is often very difficult to determine. At 
all events, the symbéolical interpretations (for in- 
stance, that of the rending of the garments as an 
expression of utter indifference to one’s outward 
appearance, or even as a symbol of the rending of 
the heart with grief), which we meet with fre- 


* On the subject of Semitic religion we possess such extremely 
valuable contmbutions as J. Wellhausen’s Reste arabischen 
Herdentums (Berlin, 1887; 2nd ed, 1897), and W. Robertson 
Sunth’s Lectures on the Relig<yon of the Semites (London, 1889 ; 
2nd ed. 1804; Germ, tr. by KR. Stube, Freiburg i. B. 1899). 
Much valuable maternal is contained also in B. Stade's Gesch. 
dea Voikes Israel, Berlin, 1887 (Buch 7: ‘Israels Glaube und 
Sitte in vorpeopnetie er Zeit’), Bd. i. p. 358 ff. Ct. also Ch. 
Piepenbring, ‘La religion primitive des Hébreux’ (ev. de 
"Hist. des Keligions, 1889, pp. 171-202); and O. G. Montefiore, 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by 
the Keligun of the ancient Hebrews, London, 1892. 
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quently even in Christian exeyesis and theology, 
are toredoomed to rejection. 


J. TRACES OF A PRE-MOSAIC RELIGION OF 
ISRAEL. 


Before we attempt now to collect the possible 
traces of a pre-Mosaic religion of Israel, there 
are two points that we must emphasize very 
strongly: (1) that in almost every instance we 
have here to deal with hypotheses and not with 
facts, so thnt our task will be in reality to deter- 
mine the greater or smaller degree of probability 
attaching to any hypothesis; (2) that everything 
which survived in Israel merely as a custom that 
was not understood, may claim an interest from 
the point of view of Archieology and the History of 
Religion in general, but has, strictly speaking, none 
so far as the Religion and Theology of the Bible are 
concerned, It appears to us that the cflect is sumply 
to lead one astray as to the correct understanding 
of the religion of Israel, when certain recent 
descriptions leave the reader in doubt whether all 
kinds of primeval customs were not practised in 
Isracl with full consciousness of their original 
signification, and, when introduced into the frame- 
work of the Jahwel religion, so continued down 
to the Jatest times. The truth is that anything 
which was recognized by the Jahwel religion as 
of heathen origin, and whose meaning was undet- 
stood by it, was declared unclean and accordingly 
prohibited absolutely, as, for instance, necromancy. 
Any one who notwithstanding addieted limself to 
such practices, set himself deliberately in oppo- 
sition to the requirements of his religion. ‘The 
fact that this happened again and again gives us 
no more right to saddle the religion of Israel with 
these derehetions than we have to hold Christianity 
responsible for all the heathen superstition which 
atill continues Lo prevail even in Chistian nations. 

1. CONCEPTION OF THE DEITY, ET¢C.—-The most 
important question which has to be dealt with by 
any one who undertakes fo give an account of a 
particular stage of religion is that relating to the 
nelurc of the god or gods recogniced. 

Ι. Amongst the lowest forms Οἱ religions venera- 
tion, the more recent authorities on Comparative 
Religion 1eckon not only the common Fetishism 
(Wluch elevates an arbitaarily chosen object to the 
rank of its gods, and again, ΠΥ be, deposes 11), 
but also tle so-called Totemism.* The following 
may suffiee by way of definition of this widely 
diffused phenomenon. In the vocabulary of modern 
Comparative Religion the term éofem | stands for 
some natural objeet—generally an aninal—with 
which a tribe considers itself to bave blood re- 
lationship, and which accordingly in the person of 
all its representatives is treated by the taibe with 
the utmost consideration and indulgence, or muy 
actually receive Divine worship. Such Totemism 
may be recognized most frequently in the name 
by which the particular tribe is designated, 
although it may happen, indeed, that names long 
in existence come only subsequently to have a 
totemistic sense attached to them. 


* Out of the copious hterature on this question the following 
may he noted as of importance for our present purpose: W. 
Robertson Smith, ‘Animal Worship and Animal Tribes among 
the Arabs and in the Old Testament’ in Journal of Philuloyy, 
ix. Ge) ef. the same writer’s Kinship and Marriage tn Barly 
Arabia? (19032), p. 217ff.); J. G. Frazer, Totemim, Kdinburgh, 
1887; Jos. Jacobs, ‘Are there Totem-clans in the Old Testa- 
ment?’ in Archa@ol Remew, iii (1889) 3, p 144f%; F. VY. 
Zapletal, Der Yotemismus und die Kehguon Israels, Freiburg 
i. B. 19ut [demes any existence of Totermsm in Israel]; 8 A. 
Cook, ‘Israel and Totemism’ im JQ. xiv. No. 65; Germain 
Lévy, ‘Du totémeme chez Iles Hébreua’ in RLV xliv, (1902), 
No. 89, p. 13ff [hkewse with wholly negative results). 

{This term, borrowed from the Ojibway Indians of N. 
Amenica and brought into vogue especially by Lubbock, denotcs 
originally the family or tribe itself. 
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In searching for indications that Totemism once 
prevailed in Isracl, we must. leave out of considera- 
tion one practice, namely the worship of Jahweh 
in the form of a molten bull, as practised in the 
Noithern kingdom from the time of Jeroboam 1. 


onwaids (1 K 12). It is probable that, in this, 
Jeroboum simply revived a form of the Jaliweh 
cult that had been Jong familiar; but it was 
beyond doubt of Canaanite origin, and had nothing 
to do with Totemism. The molten bufl is nothing 
but a symbol of the strength and creative power 
of Jahweh, who in the earliest: times—as far back 
as we can trace the matter—was never thought of 
as appearing on earth eacept in human form. 

On the other hand, among the names of Israel- 
itish tribes there are a few which, upon certain 
conditions, might testify that Totemism once pre- 
vailed : for mstance SIMEON (poy Δ ὁ), of this 
name, like the Arabie sau, stands for a hybrid 
of wolf and hywna; LEAH, of this=‘ wild cow’; 
and Livi, if this is really a gentilic name from 
Lreh; and, tmally, Ἡλι, (Ξ ρα τέ, ‘ewe’). 
With reference to the two female names in this 
list, αὖ is true also that it must fitst be proved 
that wives in the patiuarchal narratives always 
stand for certain weaker tribes which became 
amalgamated with other stronger ones into a 
single whole. Tt 1s clear that here we have many 
difliculties in the way, and at most we can speak 
only of the possidulity that Totemism once pre- 
vailed ino purticular tribes. Nor are we carried 
much futher by another argument, to which it 
has been sought to attach the strongest evidential 
value. We refer to the so-called ‘food taboos,’ by 
Which the flesh of certain animals is to be serupu- 
lously avoided as unclean. It sounds very plaus- 
ible, no doubt, to interpret this as meaning that 
each tribe regnided it as stuetly forbidden to kill 
and eat the totem annnal with which αὖ believed 
itself to have blood aflimty. When smaller tribes 
became amalgamated with larger, and when these 
fmally combined to form one nation, the totems of 
all the different clans would be recognized by the 
whole body, and the eating of them avoided, and 
the Jahweh religion would sanction and retain 
this practice, only allergy the motive for it. At 
the totemistic stage these anunals were forbidden 
because they were Aoly; the Jahweh religion, on 
the other hand, declared them, as relies of a 
foreign cultus, unclean, Now, in reply to this it 
may be remarked that certumly the long list. of 
unclean anunals cntmerated in Ly 115} and Dt 
148" cannot possibly be all explained on the ground 
of a previous Totemism. On the contiary, it is 
quite clear in these passages (hat the prohibition 
of certain auumals wlich were expressly regarded 
as unclean was afterwards extended to the whole 
Class which exhibited the same characteristics. 
Thus origimated that system of food taboos in virtue 
of which uncleanness attached to all four-footed 
autmals which do not chew the cud and have not 
completely divided hoofs, and to all water-animals 
wlich have not fins and scales, as well as to all 
four-legeed winged creatures. [t is vain to seek 
to explain this supplementary schematizing by re- 
ligious motives, as 1f, for instance, all creatures to 
which any unperfection attaches had been forbidden 
as food. All that it is correct. to hold is that in very 
ancient times the eating of particular animals was 
disallowed on religious grounds. But it is quite 
another question whether these grounds were con- 
nected with 'Totemism. It ix quite possible that 
when sneh customs arose the determining factors 
were wholly different forms of superstition, sueh 
in particular as some tora ΟἹ belet in demons (see 
below). In this way the impulse would be piven 
less by religions veneration than by simple fear. 
Upon the whole we must conclude once morc that, 
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while it. is certainly possible that Totemism once 
prevailed in Terael.its prevalence eannot be proved ; 
and, above al, we must hold that the religion of 
Tsracl as it presents itself in the OT has not re- 
tained the very slightest recollection of such a 
state of thines. 

2. Tt is different with another of the preliminary 
steps towards real religion which is sti more 
milely Hustiated amongst prunitive pcoples, 
namely Animism. In its pure form this as the 
belief in the activity of the spirits of recently 
deceased relatives. From the nature of the case, 
however, it 1s not always possible here to draw 
the Jines sharply. Even those who have been 
Jong dead may appear to their surviving iclatives 
in bodily form im dreams Hence the anuuistic 
belief produces the conviction that the spirit of 
the dead man either still lingers im the neighbour- 
hood, or may temporarily leave the place of sojourn 
of the dead (called by the Hebrews probably even 
in pre-Mosaic times Sheol; xee below), On the 
other hand, the appearances that present them- 
selves in dreams are not confined to actual rela- 
tives; hence Animism readily ineludes all the 
members of the tube, or creates a still wider 
realm. Butit-is always of the essence of original 
Animism that the activity of the spnitsof the dead 
is thought of as all disposed, and even harmful, 
50 that the survivors’ mterest. is to keep them at 
as far adistance as possible, and to omit nothing 
that will conduce to the satustyimg of thei leita 
mate wishes, whieh have respeet, above all, to the 
proper treatment and burial of the corpse. 

It. is evident that Animism of this hind eannot, 
strictly speaking, yet be called religion, but is at 
most only a preliminary step towards it. For it. 
wants the cloment of veneration of powers regarded 
as superbuman. This comes to associate itself 
with Anuuism only when the latter coneentaates 
its interest especially upon the spits of ancestors, 
and passes into a formal veneration for them, 
when, in short, if becomes Ancestor Worship.” 

With reference to the pre-Mosaie religion of 
Isracl, the question is generally raised in the form 
whether in the later religion traces are de- 
monstrable of a former Animism and Ancestor 
Worship At present it is the fashion to pro- 
nounce unhesitatingly in favour of the presence 
of both these elements. But in the opinion of 
the present writer, while there are undoubted 
traces that Animism onee prevailed, the allewed 
indications of Ancestor Worslap are all exposed to 
more or less serious objections. 

As might have been expected, the traces of 
Animism are most marked in connexion with eer- 
tain mourning customs. Not that αὐ mourning 
customs can be explained, as has been attempted, 
from one and the same pomt of view; on the 
contrary, they clearly belony to dillerent grades of 
relizious thought, and some of them have hitherto 
defied all efforts at interpretation. Most of them, 
however, may be most sunply explained as due to 
the naive attempt, by means of a viwiety of bodily 


* Of the very extensive hfterature on Animism and Ancestor 
Worship (in addition to the works of Stade and W. Ro Smith 
οὔθ τῇ πού on p 612), the following may be noted F Schwally 
Das Leben nach dem Tode nach den Vorstllingen des alten 
Israel αι. des Judenthums, Giessen, 18025 ὁ Frey, Tod, Seelen- 
glaube und Seelenkidt um alten Lerael, Vespa, 3898 [domes 
spirit-worship, and explains mournis customs as ἀπὸ Ὁ} fear 
of death or of 1ts author]; Κα. Grunewen, Der Ahnenkultus und 
dv Urrelaygion Israels, Walle, 189% [finds αν ιν (γκὶ κα 
of Animus inthe OT, but none that ate positively eoucim Ine 
of Ancestor Worslup; exphiina (with Frazer) mournne customs 
In great mearure as averruncatio; οἷς also the imstiructiue 
review of Grunemen’sa book by Wellhausen in the Derutsehe 
Literaturzeitung, 1900, No. 20); 1 0) Matthes, *Rouw en 
doodenvereering in Isracl’ in Theol Tidsehr, 1900, pp 978... 
198 ff. [especially directed against Frey's (see above) rejection of 
Ancestor Worslup], also ‘De dvodenvereering bij Istacl,’ 10, 
1901, p. 820 ff. [agaiust Gruneisen). 
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alterations (e.g. the cropping or shaving of the 
head and beard, the wounding of the body by 
bloudy incisions, etc., the covering of the face, or 
at least of the hair on the upper lip), to render 
oneself anrecognizable by the spirit of the dead, 
and thus to escape its malign influence. Also the 
rending of the garments, lke the going barefoot 
and other partial uncoverings of the person, is in 
all probability simply a relic of an entire laying 
aside of one's Πα ; only that absolute naked- 
ness already in very early times assumed the 
mitigated form of putting on sackcloth, which was 
orivinally a coarse cloth thrown around the loins. 
Such a complete alteration of the outward appear- 
ance secmed best fitted to deceive the spirit of the 
dead, and to divert its attention from the survivors. 
But the same purpose was already served by going 
aboutin a filthy condition, by neglecting all atten- 
tion to the hair, and by sprinkling oneself with 
ashes; or, on the other hand, by sittime on the 
eround, in dust and ashes if possible—in the place, 
jn short, where one,docs not usually sit, and hence 
is not. hkely to be looked for. 

Part. of these mourning practices were retained 
wilhont seruple even within the pale of the Jah- 
welbreligion ἃ proof that their original intention 
was no longer understood, Others, like the 
cutting ot a bald spot on the head, the disfiguring 
of the beard, and the wounding of the person, 
were strictly forlidden by the later legislation 
(Lv 19% 215) The emcumstance that the Jahweh 
relison regaided all contact with a dead body, 
nay, even the proximity of one (Nu 10"), as defiling, 
is sufficiently explamed by the consciousness that 
at least part of the mourning and burial customs 
had their soot m another rebgion. At the same 
time, however, itis noteworthy that the Law itself 
stall retains a manilest trace of anunmistic beliefs 
when it. enacts (Nu 19!) that any open vessel with- 
out aeover lastened with a string is defiled by the 
proximity of a dead body. Here we have evidently 
the reminiscence of a very ancient practice whereby 
i was sought to prevent the spirit of the dead from 
taking up its quaters m the house —the practice, 
namely, before or at the moment of a death, of 
‘arefully closing all open vessels that happened to 
bem the nerehbourlheod. 

The question whether Animism underwent in 
pre-Mosate Isracl, as in some other instances, the 
further development into Ancestor Worship, ean- 
not be decided by such peremptory declarations as 
that Anmnism, in virtue of an mward necessily and 
hence always, is coupled with Aucestor Worship. 
Not theories but only facts must decide here ; 
and it is simply not true that, thanks to mvanable 
laws of evolution, the process of development has 
always, and in the ease ΟἹ all peoples, been fiom 
Animism to Aneestor Wotslip, and = fiom the 
latter to Polytheism, and finally to Monotheism, 
Let us proceed now to exanune the facts which 
have been held to prove that Ancestor Worship 
once prevailed among the Israelites, 

Here, agam, the principal role is played by 
mourning customs. Almost everything in ths 
department. is held to have the intention of de- 
claring the mourner to be the slave of the deed 
ancestor. So, for instance, with the uncovering 
of the person,* the putting on of sackcloth as 
what. was once the servile garb, and every other 
act by which expression is given to a humiliation 
of the person; and, finally, even the wounding of 
onescTt by bodily incisions as αν of dedication 
to (he spint of the dead. But these explanations 

* According to Buchiler (art. ‘ Das Enthlossen der Schulter und 
des Armes als Zeichen der Trauer’ in ZAT7'W, 1901, p. 81 ff.), by 
the practice in question the mourner submits himself to the 
dead, and declares hunselt his subject, by showing himself pre- 


pared to perform the hardest tasks on his behalf. The forced 
character of this explanation strikes one at once 
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of the mourning customs appear to us far less 
natural than the above proposal to trace them back 
to an eflort to render oneself unrecoguizalile by the 
spirit. 

A stronger argument woulkl be found in the 
custom of frneral repasts, if it were really beyond 
doubt that we have to do here with a saeniicial 
meal in honour of the dead. But the few passages 
to which appeal is made in this connexion prove 
no snch thing. That ‘mourning bread’ (JLos 9*) is 
unclean is sufficiently explained by the circum. 
stance that it is eaten by one who is defiled by a 
dead body. This 1s all that appears toe be spoken 
of in Dt 26%, and not the use of bread for a saeri- 
ficial offering to the dead. The latter nught, 
indecd, scem to he alluded to in the addition ‘nor 
have 1 civen thereof for the dead.’ But a funeral 
repast may very readily bear a different sense from 
one in honour of a now deified ancestor. It may be 
an expression of a determination to maintain with 
the deceased the same fellowship on worship that 
subsisted when he was alive, this purpose being 
indicated by holding a repast once more in pres- 
ence of the corpse. Still more probable appears to 
us to be the other explanation, according to which 
the special object 1s to provide the spirit of the 
dead with what it requires during its journey to 
the realm of death. The same purpose (and not 
that of a sacrificial gift proper) might be served 
also by the placing of foud on or m the grave, if 
it is this and not the use of bread at the funeral 
repast that is alluded to in Dt 26", In the case 
of Jer 16’, again, it is only by perfectly arbitrary 
alteration of the text that the passage can be 
conveited into a testimony to sacrificial meals in 
honour of the dead. All that the prophet really 
says is that, after the coming of the Divine 
judgment, ne one will seek to foree men to take 
food to strengthen themselves, or to drink of the 
‘cup of consolation,’ and thus bring the mourning 
fast to an end. As we see from 2S 3% 12)7, it was 
the custom to employ pressure of this kind; but 
in this whole matter we have nothing to do with 
Ancestor Worship, especially as there is no ques- 
tion of ancestors in connexion with the mourning 
fasts in either of these two passages any more than 
ἴ 155 4185 orZs 12, 

A further evidence that Ancestor Worship onee 
prevailed in Israel has been discovered in the great 
importance attached to the mention of tombs. 
This, we are told, is explicable only on the ground 
that these graves were places of worship. Now 
it is a fact that the patriarchs’ place of burial in 
a cave at lebron is repeatedly mentioned. Abra- 
ham purchased it as a hereditary tomb from the 
Hittites (Cin 23%); and he himself (9.05) as well as 
Isaac (3529) and Jacob (ef. 49%", according to which 
it was the resting-place also of Rebekah and Leah, 
and 5012.) were buried there. But all these pas- 
sages (as well as in all probability the mention of 
the burial-place of Aaron in Dt 10°) belong to the 
so-called Priests’ Code, which cannot surely be sup- 
posed in mentioning them to have had any thought 
of Ancestor Worship, but only to have mtended 
to establish the title of the Israelites, when they 
returned from Exypt, to a portion of the soil of 
Canaan. According to the Jahwistic narrative, 
also, Jacob desires to be buried with his fathers 
(47); but here it is not Hebron but Goren-ha’atad, 
on the east side of Jordan (5("*-), that,is the burial- 
place. ITbesides, among the earlier sources KE 
mentions the tomb of Deborah, Rebehah’s nurse 
(35°), and J or If that of Rachel (35!) and of 
Miriam, the sister of Moses (Nu 201). But there is 
not a word anywhere of any of these tombs being 
a place of worship. For to attempt to discover 
such an allusion in the maz.7bah set up ou Rachel’s 
tomy (Gn 3659) is to forget the fact that Ancestor 
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Worship was paid only to ma/e anceators, rarely, if 
ever, to the mother of the tribe, not to speak of 
the impossibility of supposing the practice ot An- 
cestor Worship at the tomb of the nurse of Re- 
bekah. The object of the mezz bah on Rachel's 
grave must accordingly have been originally some- 
thing other than to mark it asa place of worship. 

Finally, on the theory we are discussing, it must 
strike us as very surprising that of all the sons of 
Jacob who, as ancestors of the various tribes, had 
the strongest claun to veneration, it is Joseph 
alone whose place of burial is mentioned (Jos 24% ; 
ef. also (ἀπ 50-5, Ex 13 [all ἢ). Now we do not 
mean to suggest any doubt that the tomb of Joseph 
at Shechem, that of Joshua αὖ Timnath-serah 
(Jos 24”), and no less those of Gideon ( 8:3), 
Jephthah (127), Samson (167), and (he so-called 
‘minor judges” (10% δ 1.10, 12-48)) may have had the 
reputation of ‘heroes graves,’ although we hear 
nothing of any cult. being practised at them. But, 
even if Hero Worship could be proved, this would 
not necessarily be equivalent to Ancestor Worship. 
Even 1 8 20”, where the practice of an (ἢ anita) 
family sacrifice 1s presupposed, does not justify the 
conclusion that it was offered to ancestois. 

Of all the arguments im favour of the former 
prevalence of Ancestor Worship, the most plausible 
1s that based upon the injunction of the so-called 
lemrate marriage (Dt 255"). The original aim of 
this practice is held to have been to provide the 
childless deceased with a snecessor and thus witb 
a cult, since the want of the latter was counted a 
serious misfortune. The custom in question 1s 
already presupposed in Gn 3388-, where indeed it 
appears as unconditionally binding, whereas in Dt 
vo" it has more the character of a simply moral 
obligation on the partof the surviving brother. But, 
even if levirate marriave had actually a connexion 
with Ancestor Worship, the Deuteronomist 1s cer- 
tainly unconscious of this, and henee there 1s also 
little probability in the supposition that Lv 18}Ὁ 
2041, in prohibiting marriage with a brother's wife, 
ineant to raise a protest against Ancestor Worship. 

A certain evidence of Ancestor Worship has 
been supposed to lie n 28 1818, This, however, is 
a ἐάν βυ Αι Kor the meaning of the words there 
is not ‘I have no son to invoke my name with 
veneration in the eult of the dead,’ but simply ‘1 
have no son to keep my name in remembrance,’ as 
would be the case if there were any one who was 
ealled ‘So and So, the son of Absalom.’ In default 
of axon, the magzébath must keep his name from 
being forgotten. H{ence we are unable in this 
instance tu discover the slightest trace of Ancestor 
Worship. 

From 18 28", again, where the spirit of Samnel 
called up by the witeh is called an ’élokun, t.¢6. a 
superhuman being, the most that can be inferred 
is that the spirits of the dead were one and all 
included in the cutegory of ‘élohim or bené’élohim ; 
there is no proof here of a worship of the dead, 
not to speak of a worship of ancestors. 

To sum up the results of this whole dixeussion. 
If Ancestor Worship ever prevailed in the pre- 
Mosaic period—and it 15. psycholomeally quite 
conceivable that respect for the dead bodies and 
the tombs of parents inspired at Icast tendencies 
to a kind of Ancestor Worship,—ne consciousness 
of this survived to historical times, and the whole 
question, ax was remarked before, hax at best an 
interest fiom the point of view of Archeology but 
not of Biblical ‘T'heolovy. 

3. Real worship, however, was rendered by 
Isracl in the pre- Mosaic period to the many 
numina ('¢ di [sing.’¢/, ‘deity,’ ‘god J), which were 
believed to be the inhabitants and possessors of 
certain places, and which were venerated as such. 
These make their appearance most frequently in 
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connexion with trees, stones, and springs, which | 141318], The circumstance that in all these pas. 


thereby assume a sacred character, Whether there 
ever was a tine when a jocal numen of this kind 
(answering, to the dryads, orcads, hyads of the 
Greeks) was believed to be connected with every 
tree, 18 a guestion that cannot be decided.* We 
should mbalily, however, tind a trace of numana 
loci in every instance where, in spite of what was 
for Jahwisin a matter of course, namely, the 
identification of the mumen with Jahweh, the 
original sacredness of the particular tree, ete, 
has survived. ‘This comes out most distinctly in 
Gin 28!" (1, except. νιν. 5:10), where Jacob sets up 
the stone, by which he had Jain and had a remark- 
able dream, as a maggfhah and anoints it with oil, 
vowing at the same time that upon his return he 
will make this meaggébah a bethel or © god's house ἢ 
As ἃ inatter of fact, after his return and the 
erection of an altar, he ealls the place 2il-bah-, 
‘God of Bethel? (357 falso ἢ). Η αν phan that the 
anointing with 01} (9515) was intended originally 
for the deity connected with the stone, and that 
the object. of the whole narrative is to give a 
sanctity In the sense of Jahwism to the time- 
hallowed magzebah of Bethel. A similar mstance 
of Jahwism = superseding an ancient) view-point 
that had been taken over from the pre-Mosaie 
period, is present pethaps also in Jos 9435 (E), 
where the setting up of the sacred stone under 
the oak in the sanctuary of Jahweh is attributed 
to Joshua, whereas, according to Gn 12%, the sacred 
tiee was in existence as evily as the arrival of 
Abraham, appearing as ‘the soothsayer’s (Alorch) 
terebinth’; that is to say, in all probability it 
was a apot where the nwmen connected with the 
tree gave oracles through a priest or prophet. 
But the sacred stone probably stood from the first 
in connexion with the tree, to whieh eireumstance, 
no doubt, the designation of the latter as ‘tere- 
binth of the nurzecbah’? [read in δ 96 mazzfbah for 
muzeth) is duc. Pre-daliwistie in all probability 
is also the sacred stone-circle near the Jordan at 
Jericho, from which a frequently named sanctuary 
(hag-Gilyal, ‘the [stone] circle’) derives its name. 
According to Jos 4558 and v 2" these stones, twelve 
in number after the mumber of the tnbes, were 
set up by Joshua at Gilgal in memory of the 
miracuions passage through the dry bed of the 
Jordan; according tov." (J), on the other hand, 
they were erected in the mudst of the river itself, 
Both statements are manifestly attempts to give 
to the originally heathen character of this stone- 
circle a stamp that would be unobjectionable to 
Jahwism.—An ancient sanctuary is, doubtless, to 
be discovered also in ‘the serpent’s stone’ (‘eben 
haz-zoheleth) beside ‘the tuller's spring’ (/2n-regél) 
tu the south of Jerusalem, for in] K 1” it, serves as 
a place of sacrifice.--Of other sacred stones we 
hear nothing, there being no mention even of 
meteoric stones, although these pluyed their part 
elsewhere on Semitic soil The notion that the 
sacred Ark (see below, p. 628°) contamed meteoric 
stones, rests upon pure cee On the em- 
poy ment of mazgebéth in the cult of Jahweh, see 
selow, p. 620. 

Amongst sacred trees we have already made men- 
tion of ‘the soothsayer’s terebinth’ at Shechem, 
Which is in all probalility identical with the tere- 
Dinth under which, according to Gn 354 (Τὰ, Jacob 
buried the foreign idols, as well as with ‘the 
augurs’ or prognosticators’ (MéGnénim) terebinth’ 
of Je 987, ‘To the same eategory belongs the ‘tere- 
binth of Mamre’ at Hebron, which is constantly 
brought into connexion with Abraham (Gn 13! 


* That this was the case with ‘éla@h and ‘élén, ‘terebinth,’ 
might be certainty assumed if these Hebrew names were really 
connected with 
strony tree ' 


a .--.-..--.-.Ἕς---.- 


ἮΝ ‘deity,’ and did not rather mean ‘the | 


sages we find the plural, ‘ terebinths of Mamre,’ is 
due to ἃ correction made in dogmatic interests, 
namely, to get rid of the single sacred tree: this 
is clear from 18 as well as from the LXX, which 
has uniformly the singular). We may compare, 
further, the tamarisk of Abraham at Beersheba 
(Gn 213); ‘the oak of weeping’ (‘allén-Bachith) 
named after Deborah at Bethel (358) ; the palm of 
the female judge Deborah, between Ramah and 
Bethel (Jg 4°); the terebinth at Ophrah, beside 
which the angel of Jahweh appeared to Gideon 
(64); the pomegranate (1 S 143), and the tamarisk 
on the height of Gibenh (22%), under which Saul 
executed judgment. ; and, finally, the tamarisk [in 
1Ch 10” ‘terebinth’] at dabesh, beneath which 
the bones of Saul and his sons were interred. 

In all the above instances we have to do pre- 
sumably with trees which, as the abode of local 
numina, were alieady sacred to the Canaanites, 
and which for the same reason were so regarded 
by the Israclites as well, only that the process early 
began of bringing them into relation to the patz- 
archs, and thus to the cult of Jahweh, thereby 
removing all ground of oflence connected with 
them, Nearly all of them now make their appear- 
ance as hallowed by the building of altars to 
Jahweh and by His worship in prosimity to them, 
It is quite true that in the beliefs of the people 
the old conception of a special οὐ of the particular 
tree may have maintaimed itself tenaciously, even 
if without a clear consciousness, till far into the 
monarchical period. -- Of the trees and tree-stumps 
or poles (‘dskerim), which till towards the end of 
the pre-exilic period were reckoned amongst the 
necessary apparatus of a place for the worship 
of Jahweh, we shall have to speak later on (see 
p 620). 

Finally, in regard to sacred springs, we must 
first of all infer from the analogy of Semitism 
elsewhere, that in primitive times the most 1m- 
portant, if not all, springs were regarded as the 
abode of a local mamen. Express testimony to 
the sacredness of particular sprmgs—whethe: on 
their own account or owing to a sanctuary erected 
near them—is forthcoming, indeed, in only a few 
instances. Thus, aceording to Gn 147, Kadesh 
(1.6. sanctuary’) in the desert was known also as 
‘En-mishpat, ‘spring of judgment.’ This name 
might indeed have been bestowed upon it | im 
allusion to the judicial decisions given by Moses 
at Kadesh during the wilderness wanderings, but 
it may also point, above all, to the yresence of an 
oracle in the sanctuary by the sacred spring. In 
Gin 16" the (assuredly Jong established) sacredness 
of the sping LuAairot in the desert. is traced 
back to an appearance of Jahweh to Hagur ; and 
in 2) that of the spring at Beersheba to a com- 
pact by oath between Abraham and Abimelech. 
Adonijah, according to 1 K 1", holds a sacrificial 
meal at ‘the serpent’s stone’ (see above) beside 
‘the fuller’s spring’ (the modern Job’s Well) ; and 
v.35 tells how Solomon was anointed king at Gihon 
(the modern Virgin’s Spring). ‘The latter circum- 
stance would be inexplicable unless a high degree 
of sanctity attached to Gibon. 

The above deseribed preliminary step towards 
ἃ το] σίου, which consisted in the belief m numerous 
‘elim, and probably also in the presenting of offer- 
ings to them, has been designated Pol demonism, 
as distinguished from Polytheism. No exception 
need be taken to the name, provided it) be under. 
stood that in this instance ‘demon’ stands for a 
Divine being of an inferior order and not simply 
tor an evil spirit. 

4. It is another question when we ask whether 
traces are to be discovered in Israel of a once 
prevailing Polytheism alongside of the traces of 
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Polydemonism. This question is generally answered 
in the negative by the adherents of the Ancestor 
Worship hypothesis. They tell us that Jahwism, 
with its toleration of the worship of one God 
only, had the effect of suddenly interrupting the 
natural transition from the Ancestor Worship of 
the family to Hero Worship as the cult. of the pro- 
genitors of the tribe, and finally to Polytheism as 
the cult of tribal heroes exalted to Divine rank or 
of what were once merely local numina. Others, 
however, discover traces of actual gods, and thus 
of a once prevailing Polytheism in Israel.* 

In dealing with this question we leave entirely 
out of account the numerous attempts to trace all 
the Scripture characters m_ primeval and _ patri- 
archal times to astral myths, or at all events to 
explain the majority of them (notably Abraham 
and Sarah, but also Isaac and Jacob, and, from 
the primeval period, at least the wives and the 
sons of Lainech [Gn 4”), as well as Samson in 
the period of the Judges) as depotentiated forms 
of what once were gods, We fail to see in any 
of these attempts anything more than unprovable 
fancies. As little can we consent to regard the 
use of the plural form "lohim for ‘God’ as a 
relic of former Polytheismn ; it 1s much more Jikely 
that it is a so-called pluralis majestatis. At the 
very most it nught be asked whether, perhaps, in 
certain tribal and personal names we have not a 
shortened form of o1ginally theophorous names. 
Thus it lias been proposed to find in Gad (Gn 304, 
Is 65") αὶ god of Fortune, and in Asher (Gn 3b") 
the male counterpart to the goddess Asherah, 
But, even supposing that Gad were shortened for 
‘Obed Gad, ‘worshipper of Gad,’ or some similar 
form, the name of this mixed tribe (sprung trom a 
concubine of dacoh) would prove nothing as to a 
specifiially Istaehtish god of Fortune. Moreover, 
if such an idea had been conveyed by the name, it 
is hardly likely that it would have been borne by 
a prophet of Jahweh living in the time of David 
(IS 22 ct αἴ). And as to Asher there 1s πὸ trace 
elsewhere of a god of this name, while the explana- 
tion of the name as ‘the happy one’ is pertectly 
satisfactory. On the other hand, ‘Anath in Jg 3"! 
δύ should decidedly be regarded as abbreviated 
from ‘Obed ‘.tneth, ‘worshipper of (the Canaanite 
goddess) “Anath.’” But no one can prove that 
Shamear the son of ‘Anath is rightly spoken of in 
the redactory gloss of dg 3°! as an Israchite. The 
name is there evidently borrowed from δύ, where, 
according to Moore (Juurnal of American Oriental 
Soriety, XIX. αἱ. p. 159 f.), he 15 meant to be taken 
as the father of Sisera. In the opinion ol the 
present writer, no weight at all ean be attached to 
the somewhat numerous names from the periods 
of the Judges and the monarchy, compounded 
with Ba‘al, lord,’ or Melekh, ‘king.’ For in the 
most of these it is simply Jahweh Himself that is 
meant hy Ba'al or Alelehkh. So it is, for instance, 
with Jerubbu'al (1.6. She who contends for Ba‘al,’ 
notwithstanding the opposite mterpretation οἱ 
the name in Je 6%); “dshba'al, ‘man of Baal,’ 
the son of Saul (1 Ch 853 9%"); ορεῤεα αἷς ‘man of 
Baal,’ the son of Jonathan (85: 9%); Beécliada, 
‘Baal knoweth,’ the son of David (147). The pre- 
Rervation of the original form of the last three 
names only in Clionicles, -be'a] haying its place 
taken in Samuel by -dusheth, ‘shame’ (28 25 1 et 
al., 4) ef al.; exeept that 28 5" substitutes 
*"hoade’, “il knoweth,’ for Beeléadd), proves 
simply the eagerness of later generations to elimi- 
nate as far as possible the hated name of Baal, as 
is already enjoined m Hos 2% But, granting that 
In Certain names trom that period it is actually 

* Cf. the thorouch discussion of all the controverted ques- 


tions ealt, with in what follows, in Bacthyen's Beitrage zur 
semi. Lelugionaqeachechie (Berlin, 1888), p. 131 ff. 


a ce en a Se 


the heathen Baal or Melekh that is meant, this 


would be simply an evidence of Israelitish idolatry 
due to foreign influences. That Israel had at all 
times tendencies to such idolatry has not as yet 
been disputed; but this cannot, of course, be 
counted amongst the relics of a once prevalent 
fsraclitish Polytheism. 

Further, if it should be objected that the OT 
tradition itself quite unambiguously attributes 
to the people in primitive times the worship of 
heathen gods, we reply that this is se, but that 
the passages in question are much in need of closer 
examination. Gn 31% drops out of considera- 
tion. If Rachel stole the god (in v.™ called 
téraphim) of her father Laban, this would at the 
most be an indication that the Teraphim cult. was 
introduced from the A1amean sphere, for Laban 
is τόσα ἀρ by the narrator as an Aramiwan. We 
shall sec afterwards, however, that upon /febreiw 
soil the Teraphim cannot have had the significance 
of a foreign god.—On the other hand, in Jos 24+ 1 
(0) it is really assumed that the forefathers of 
the Israelites on the other side of the Euphrates 
(t.e. before the time of Abraham) as vel us in 
Egypt (v.!*) served ‘other gods.’ That does not 
mean that from the first they had their own 
specifically Israelilish gods, but that they aban- 
oned themselves to the worship of the foreign 
gods in whose country and sphere they sojourned. 
In this matter the natrator simply follows the 
theory to which even David gives drastic expres- 
sion (1S 26) when he speaks of expulsion from 
Jahwelh’s own land as amounting to a compulsion 
to serve foreign gods. —LBut Am 5” cannot, in 
view of the whole context, be understood as allud- 
ing to idolatry on the part of Isiael during the 
period of the wildemess wanderings, but only as 
containing a threat of something to come. — In 
Ezk 207-4 Israel is charged with having defiled 
itself with the idols of Agypt, and with refusing 
to abandon these even in the wilderness. Thus 
we have here again to do with foreign gods, and 
not with a native Israelitish Polytheisin. 

Finally, the possibility might remain that in 
certain being» of ‘demon’ order, occasionally men- 
tioned, a reminiscence has survived of actual pods 
that were once worshipped. In favour of this view 
might be urged the analogy of other monotheistic 
religions, in which the gods of past heathen times 
are not straightway declared to be mere higments of 
the imagination, but (at least in the beliefs of the 
people) are degraded to ‘demons’ or spook forms. 
Thus lived on the once mighty gods of Greece 
among the early Christians ; and so did the Arab 
tribal pods even after the conquest of Islam, just 
as the ancient Gcerman gods still survive in various 
superstitions that prevail amongst Christianized 
Germanic peoples. As a matte of fact, we find 
in some late passages of Scripture what may be 
pronounced certain, or at least very probable, ex- 
amples of this deputentiating of former popular 
gods: eg. Dt 32", where they are spoken of as 
shedim, ‘demons,’ to which at one time sacrifices 
were offered (cf. also Ps 106°7, whee the once 
existing practice of oftering chudren is thought of 
as having these ‘demons’ for its object); 2 Ch 
114, where by the term στὴν (sé'irim, 6 goats’ or 
‘goathke forms’), the Chionicler evidently under- 
stands, above all, the heathen popular gods, for 
whom Jeroboam I. is said to have appointed 
priests. But in all these instances we have to do 
expressly with idolatrous worship of forergn gods, 
and not with relies of an feraclitiah Polytheisin. 
And when in Lv 177 it is forbidden to offer the 
usnal sacrifices any more to the s&irim, what 
comes here once more to the front is the belief in 
local numina, field spirits, with which there was 
an unwillingness, in spite of the uncontested 
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sole legitimacy of the Jahweh cult, to break com- 
pletely, seeing that these beings could so readily 
Injureman. But these field spirits are not, properly 
speaking, ‘gods’ any more than the spirits that 
make their abode in sacred trees and stones. 
Elsewhere, too, the δέ σεν are nothing more than 
‘demon’ forms, akin to the fauns and satyrs of 
classic mythology. In Is 132 they perform their 
dances in the destroyed palaces of Talli in 34/4 
they hold their gatherings amongst the ruins of 
dom. 

Take the sérim, Lilith (ve. ‘the nightly one’), 
who, according to Is 3414. dwells in the ruined 
palaces of Edom, belongs in all probability to the 
category of monstrosities to which the popular 
belief gave birth. The same is the ease with the 
Alithah of Pr 30%, the mention of whose two 
daughters is suflicient to show that it 1s not the 
common leech that is meant, but. that the name, 
like the Arabic “141 οἱ ‘Aulak, stands for a blood- 
sucking ‘demon.’ Jn another connexion we shall 
come upon still further remnants of a belief in 
and fear of ‘demons ’* Azazel, again, to whom 
on the Great Day of Atonement the goat laden 
with the sins of the people was sent forth (Lv 
16°: 1 2Ur) Β evidentl, an unclean ‘demon’ who 
inhabits the desert. At the same time it is very 
questionable whether this figure can he regarded as 
a survival from the pre-Mosate belief im ‘demons,’ 
and was net rather first borrowed from a foreign 
source during the Eade. —Of the Cherubum and 
Seraphim we shall not speak till later on, be- 
cause these, although certuinly a product of non- 
Israelite soil, attained to something of an inde- 
pendent significance in Jahwism The Sefan, on 
the contrary, viewed as an individual, is not met 
with till the post-eaiic period. 


ii. FORMS OF WoOKSHIP, AND OTHER RITES 
4ND Usacrs —The essential character of every 
ancient religion reveals itself pre-eminently in the 
ney it oflers to the Deity. That. such worship 
formed an clement also in the pre-Mosaic stage of 
the religion of Israol 1s to be assumed, and various 
traces of it survived for long even in the cultus 
of Jahweh. These mie recognizable by their great 
resemblance to, or even complete identity with, 
the ritual usages of the heathen Semites. As in 
the case of mourning customs, the original mean- 
Ing, 1, Is true, 15. often difhcult. to recognize, or the 
features of the custom have been so toned down 
or completely trausformed as to make identification 
Linpossible. 

1. By τῷ the most important. ritual] transaction 
in the primilive stage of religion is sacrifice. To 
the later Israelitish conceptions this appeared 
almost cxclusively trom the pout Οἱ view of a gift, 
and, above all, as an oflering of food to the Deity ; 
even fat and blood are expressly named in Ezk 
447-15 a, food of Jahweh. It cannot be doubted 
that this aspect of the matter was not wholly 
wanting even in the pre-Mosaie period, and that 
offerings of fruit in particular were presented to 
the local nuwmina, by heing deposited with the 
sacred precincts (as was done atterwards with the 
shewbiead), or being thrown into the sacred wells. 

*Cft E Ferri¢re, Panansme dex Hébreux jusqw ἃ la enptirité 
de Rabytone, Pans, 1854; O. H Toy, ‘Eval Spirits in the Bible’ 
in JBL. pt.i p. 1710.5 J van der Vecn, ‘Daemonclome van 
het Judaisme’ iu Theol, Studien, 1890, p. SOI ff = There is the 
closest. connesion between the belief in ‘demons’ (as alse, in- 
deed, the worship of local numima) and the creat majority of 
the manifold forme of magic and soothsaying Much of the 
latter nay have been tirst taken over by Israel on Caraamte 
sou, but not a ttle must have belonged to the pre-Mosue stage 
CL on this point the classical article of W. R South, ‘On the 
Forms of Divination and Magic enumerated in Deut. xvin. 10f.’ 
in Journal of Philology, xin. p- 273 ff., and xiv p. 11317. ; αἰδὼ 
T.W Davies, Magic, Divination, and Demonology amoung the 
Hebrews and their Nevwhbours, etc., London, 1895 (also as Dis- 
sertation, Leipzig, 1001). 


Also the ordinary burnt-offering, which was all 
assigned to the Deity (hence called also £alil, 
‘ whole-offering ’), can scarcely be regarded other- 
wise than as an offering of food, 1.6. as a gift. 
But, on the other hand, it is impossible to explain 
all sacrificial rites from this point of view. The 
extraordinary importance which is manifestly at- 
tributed to the blood of the sacrificial victim 
carries us forward to another idea, namely, that 
of the sacramental communion established be- 
tween the god and his worshippers throueh their 
common eating of the (eo wse sacred) body of the 
sacrificial victim. And, since fiom the earliest 
times the blood is regarded as pre-enmimently the 
seat of the life, the serene communion was 
undoubtedly reached in the most }11mitive staze 
by drinking the sacrificed blood, the same blood as 
was assigned in some way (it might be by smeniing 
the image or the altar, or by pouring ont the 
blood within the sacred precincts) to the Deity A 
clear trace of this notion—although in a form that 
has heen very much toned down—has survived in 
Ex 945... When we read here of Moses sprinkling 
the altar with one portion of the blood and the 
people with the other, and thus sealing the cove- 
nant between Jahweh and the people, the main 
feature of the rite is the common share in the 
blood which estabhshes a communion, and which 
is hence called by Moses ‘the blood of the cove- 
nant.’ 

It could not have been Jong till the advance 
of culture gave rise to repugnance to the drink- 
ing of blood. Uence arose naturally « partition 
of the sacred food ; the portion of the Deity bemg 
the blood along with the fat (the latter in all 
probability on account of the facility with which 
it could be made over to the Deity by letting 1t go 
up in smoke), the portion of the worshippers being 
the flesh. The sacramenta] «communion, however, 
finds expression in late as well as in early times in 
the consumption of the saciificial meal at a sacred 
spot, In eating and drinking ‘before Jahweh?’ (in 
early times, no doubt, in the actual presence of the 
image). That the flesh even in these so-called 
meal-oflerings bore a sacred character, is evident 
from the circumstance that the mingling of sacred 
and common food in the body was sought. to be 
avoided by fasting previous to the sacrificial meal. 
The record of this undoubtedly very ancient prac- 
tice ias come down to us only in connexion with 
war (Jg 2075 18 75) and mourning (1S 318, 28 
3* [the case is different. m 1.15). The stret com- 
mand to avoid the use of bloud for food, which 
was afterwards extended to the case of animals 
that could not be offered in sacrifice, may have 
been originally due not simply to the faet, that the 
blood was reseived for the Deity, but also to the 
fear of absorbing a second soul along with the 
blood, the seat of life. 

It cannot be determined whether, in addition to 
what were afterwards tlhe usual viclinis, other 
animals were used for sacrifice by the tribes of 
Israel in pre-Mosaic times. On the other hand, it 
may be asserted with confidence that in special 
cases Auman sacrifice Was practised in order to 
propiliate the Deity or guin His favour.* This 
is witnessed to by the persistency with which, 
down to the 7th cent. B.C., the sacrifice of the first- 
born is regarded as the highest act of service, in 
spite of the clear protest uttered against this 
notion in Gn 22 (EK). he teaching οἱ the latter 
narrative plainly is that Jabweh is satistied with 
the disposition which 1s prepared to ofler (ὦ Him 
oue’s dearest, and (hat He has appointed the sub- 
stitutionary oflering of an unimal in place of the 

* Cf. on this point the exhaustive discussion of A. tKamp- 
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tion, Bonn, 1896. 
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actual sacrifice of a child. Nevertheless, Ahaz 
(2 K 16%, very probably during the straits to which 
he was reduced by the attack of the allied Ara- 
means and Ephraimites) and Manasseh (21%) both 
caused a son to pass through the fire ; and in Mic 67° 
the question is evidently submitted to very serious 
consideration whether the sacrifice of the firstborn 
is not to be offered as the surest expiation of guilt. 

From pasniges like Dt 12%!) 2 κα 17!7 23? Ezk 
16%? 208! 2387" (on Jer 19° see below) it would 
appear as if these burnt-oflerings of human victims 
were presented not to Jahweh, but to Melekh 
(LXX Moloch), z.e. ‘ kine [of heaven]’ as a heathen 
god. Apart, however, from Gn 22, this is expressly 
opposed by Jg 119 %, according to which Jephthah, 
in terms of his vow, sacrificed his daughter to 
Jahweh, In 2 K 3% we read of how Mesha, king 
of Moab, offered his firsthorn, naturally to Che- 
mosh, the god of the land; but the now mutilated 
close of the narrative plainly shows that the writer 
was firmly convinced of the elhcacy of such an 
offering, and wonld no doubt have eapected that 
a similar sacrifice to Jahweh on Israclitish soil 
would he equally efficacious. Jer 781 19° [delete m 
the latter the gloss ‘as ΠΠΈΡῚ stent to Baal,’ 
which is wanting in the LXX] 32% plainly show 
that the sacrifice of childien was popularly sup- 

osed to be well-pleasing to Jahweh. And even 
izekiel, to whom such offerings, like every other 
form of cujtus in pre-exilic times, aa as simple 
idolatry, rechons the sacrifice of all the firstborn 
among the statutes ‘that were not good’ (20%*), 
which Jahweh Himself gave to the people as a 
punishment for their backshiding. This strange 
assertion is in all probability to be understood as 
meaning that the command to ofler the firstlings 
of cattle gave rise to the erroneous notion that 
human sacrifice was well-pleasing to God. 

If human sacrilices were, in the nature of things, 
burnt-offerings or whole-offerings, thus constitut- 
ing pre-eminently valuable gifts, yet in the earliest 
times the use made of the blood must have held an 
important place in the same connexion, And, 
seeing that in the case of the offering of children 
the blood in question was closely related to that of 
the offerer, this species of sacrifice also must un- 
questionably be regarded from the point of view 
of the establishing of a sacramental communion 
between the oflerer and the Deity. 

A somewhat dierent character belongs, on the 
other hand, to other two rites, which are certainly 
also pre-Mosaic, namely the ratifying of a cove- 
nant by cutting one or more animals In pieces, so 
that the contracting parties might pass between 
the pieces laid opposite one another; and the 
hérem or ban. 

In Gu 15" 17 (J), in the ease of the ‘covenant’ of 
Jahweh will Abraham, the first named of these 
rites is enjuined and performed by God alone ; but 
here we have to do not with a covenant in the 
ordinary human sense, but with a religious ‘ bérith,’ 
whose essence lies in the Divine institution, de- 
mand, and promise. God accommodates Himself 
here to human custom by passing between the 
pieces of the dismembered ammal, just as m Jer 
3414 the contracting parties pase between the 
parts of the calf cut in twain. The whole trans- 
action in so far resembles a snerificiil one, as the 
kinds of animals enumerated in Gin 15", as well as 
the ealf of Jer 3418, all belong to the class usually 
employed for sacrifice; nor is it impossible that 
the blood of these animals was in some way 
utilized as sacrificial blood. The kernel of the 
rite is manifestly the invoking of a curse upon 
oneself in case of a breach of the obligation under- 
taken.* This is clearly alluded to in 1 Κ 11? (as 


* F, Schwally (Semit. Kriegsaltertiumer, lett 1,‘ Der heilige 


Krieg un alten Israel,’ Leipzig, 1901, p. 64) well desenbes the 
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well as in the incident of Jg 19”, which must be 
interpreted in the same way), only that the curse 
invoked must have originally concerned not the 
cattle, but the person ΟἹ the man who was false to 
his obligation. 

The ban {(Π 0}. 077) * was, without. doubt, origin- 
ally a war custom, and consist~ in the devoting | 
(even before the actual battle, Nu 913, Jus 67, 2S 
1551.) of the enemy and all their belonvings to 
destruction—in Isracl, in the post-Mosaic period, 
naturally in honour of Jahweh as the God of war, 
Schwally rightly denies that the Aéren has the 
character of an offering or present. ‘To ‘han?’ 
means to give over to destruction; the religaous 
element is found in the complete renunciation of 
any profit from the victory, and this rennneiation 
is an expression of gratitude for the facet that the 
war-God has delivered the enemy, who is His 
enemy also, and all his substance mto the hands 
of the conqueror. ‘The earliest. practice appears 
to have required the massacre of everything living, 
whether man or beast, and the burning or destroy- 
ing In some other way of Jrouses and property ; ef. 
Jos 051. 4 (after the capture of Jericho) 8.45. 4 10%, 
18 158 (where the sparing of the best of the 
cattle for a future offering, and the failure to put 
tu death the Amalekite king Agag, are held up by 
Samuel as a transzression on the part of Saul) 224% 
(although in tlas instance the eapression dérem is 
not employed); so in Mie 418 in an eschatological 
prophecy the ‘devoting’ of all the substance of 
the peoples that besiege Jerusalem is announced. 
The original rigour of the derem appears in a 
somewhat milder form in Dt ve" 3°, Joa 84 37 
114, where human bemys, indeed, we all to be put 
to death, but the cattle and other possessions of 
the enemy are to fall as spoil to the Israclites. 
According to Dt 20 the ban i to be enforced 
with unsparing severity mn the case of Canaanite 
cities, whereas, according to v.22", in far distant 
non-Canaanite cities only the males are to be 
slaughtered ; the women and children, the cattle 
and other property, are to be regarded as spoil. 
This rule is followed in the case of the Midianites, 
according to Nu 31", but, Moses afterwards (v.!7) 
demands the slaughter also of all the female 
prisoners except those that were stil) virgins. 
A further mitigation of the practice is tonnd, 
finally, in the possibility of mahang some of the 
prisoners slaves of the sanctuary ; cf. dos 95} and 
the Neéthinim or ‘piven ones’ amongst the per- 
sonnel of the post-exilic temple. 

The hfrem, as a sulemn devoting to destruction, 
might, however, melude in its scope even Israel- 
ites, and not. only individuals but communities, 
Thus Dt 13? requires the putting to death of αὐ 
the inhabitants of any Israchtish city that fell 
into idolatry, and the burning of ad? thar property 
as ‘a whole-offering to Jahweh.’t According to 
Jy 208 all the members of the tribe of Benjamin 
wee slaughtered and their cities burned on account 
of the outrage at Gibeah ; according to 21 the 
ban was executed on all the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
gtlead with the eaception of 400 virgins who were 


action of Saul in 18 111 8.3 'Schwur- oder Bundesritus’:; the 
dismembered bodies Lave in all the mstances above αἰτοῦ the 
significance of an ‘ Endopfer,’ to which numerous analogies are 
found in other relignons as well. 

* Cf. Schwally, Ae. p. 29 57. 

¢ In Jer 123 the eapression ‘dedicate Cit’ hallow) them for 
the day of slaughter’ answers evactly to the elsewhen em. 
ployed ‘ban ἢ 

1 Ju view of what has heen said above, this cannot be taken 
to mean that the destruchion mm consequence of the Aerem 
actually represents a whole- or burnt-oft ring, but that it has 
this force comparatively, being as well pleasing as a burnt 
offering Schwally very appropnately refers to the statement 
of Mesha on the Moabite Stune, | 11 ἢν: ‘and 1 slew all the 
Pons of the city, a pleasing spectacle for Chemosh and for 
loub’ In the same way is explained why the touching of 
the ‘devoted’ thing roused the anger of the Deity (Jos 729). 
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urgently required. That the man who stole any- 
thing of what had been ‘devoted’ came himself 
under the ban, because he had broken the ‘ tahoo’ 
caused by the hérem, is shown by the case of Achan 
(Jos 715). The ‘holy indignation of Jahweh,’ 
which burns at first against the whole people 
(v.27), is appeased only when Achan is stoned to 
death (v.%). Nor ix it easy to understand 1 5. 14” 
except to mean that the curse resting upon 
Jonathan (cf. v.%), in which he had involved him- 
self by disregard of Saul’s prohibition, as of a kind 
of herem, was removed hy drawing lots for and 
putting to death a substitute. In 2S 215: Israel 
18 delivered from the consequences of the curse of 
the Gibeonites by the giving up and putting to 
death of seven members of the family of Saul, 
whose action was responsible for the curse. 

A unigue character belongs to the case supposed 
in Ly 27°", that an Israelite might ‘devote’ any 
possession of his, including human beings (slaves 
or captives taken in war?) and eattle. Every- 
thing so ‘devoted’ is most holy to Jahweb: if 
human beings, they must be put to death. 

ry : * Ξ ῳ 

rhe circumstance that in the earliest times 
there is no trace of drink-offerings of wine, 1s 
explicable very simply on the ground that these 
were possible only after Isracl had become used to 
vine-cultwie In Canaan. On the other hand, the 
libations of water mentioned as prayer-oflerings 
before battle (1S 75, ef. also 28 2319") are in all 
probability a survival from a time when water (im 
the desert) was considered an article of value. 
Extraordinary occasions such as war (see below) 
led ἴ ἃ revival of the primitive ritual practice. 

Regardmg the usual sacrificial transaction we 
have information m the very word for alfar, namely 
mizbrah, we. Sylace of slaughter. This shows 
that the vietins, as is presupposed also in Gn 22", 
were slain upon the altar itself. The Aorns of the 
altar, which afterwards played ἢ Τὸ] in connexion 
with the applicatiun of the blood (Lv 47 δέ αἰ.) 
and the function of the altar as an asylum (1h 
100 9258) should in all probability be traced back 
to the custom of spreading the skin of the victim, 
horns and all, over the altar. ‘This custom ean 
be proved also in the case of heathen cults, and 
is thus presumably older than Jahwism. Apart 
from other considerations, the latter supposition 
is favoured by the circumstance that in the earliest 
times altars were composed either of large flat 
stones ΟἹ 6 13, 18 64 14°38) or of piles of turf 
or unhewn stones (Ev 20°), The introduction of 
artifice? horns would follow after altars came to 
be constructed of diflerent| matenals. The ex- 
planation of the horns as symbols of strength in 
connexion With the worship of dJahweh as a bull- 
God could thus, 1 any case, have been introduced 
only ata later period. The circumstance that the 
number of horns required by the Priests’ Code 
(Ἰὰχ 27%, ef. Ezk 43": 2°), which no doubt embodies 
here a long-established usage, is four (one on each 
corner of the altar), proves nothing against the 
view that the horns were originally only two in 
number. 

2. The essentials of a place of worship in the 
earliest times probably always included a mazzébah 
(πξ 5) and a sacred tree, or, in default of the latter, 
a sacred. tree-stump or pole. [tis true that Ex 234% 
343 and Dt 75 12° convey the impression that in 
Israel the mazzebah was first introduced in imita- 
tion of Canaanite modes of worship; but such a 
notion is contradicted by the ὐδυ Νὴ: behef (ree 
above, p. 616*) that the meazzrbah wus the abode 
of the amen loce. This belief had its origin as 
far hack as the period of Volydemomsm, and 


is thus all the more readily comprehensible that 
down even to the late monarclical period no 
offence was taken at the mazzébdh. In Gn 3145: δι. 
the mazzrbih serves as a witness of the agreement 
between Jacob and Laban. Moses himself ecrects 
at Sinai not only an altar to Jahweh but twelve 
mazzebéth, ‘according to the number of the tribes 
of Isracl’ (ἔχ 94. These stones cannot Poy 
have possessed for this narrator the same signifi- 
cance as the sacred stone of Bethel had for the 
narrator of Gn 28%, The two brazen pillars at 
the entrance to Solomon’s temple (1 K 718.) should 
also, no doubt, be regarded as representing a form 
of mazzebah, According to 2 K 1910 ©) [read, with 
the LXX, ‘by the maszebah’ instead of ‘ by the 
altar’] a mazzebah stood in the forecourt of the 
temple; in Hos 34 the magzrbah is taken for 
vranted as part of the materia sacra of the regular 
worship of Jahweh; and in Is 19! the mazgebah 
spoken of is ποὺ an obelisk, but a stone which 
serves along with the altar to mark a spot conse- 
crated to the worship of Jahweh. Weare told in 
2K 184 that the smazzgebdth had already been 
destroyed by Hezekiah, but thi» should probably 
be set down as an antedating of the cultus reforin 
of Josiah (2 Καὶ 23"); for the lirst [unless Mie 57 (18) 
is as early as the time of Manasseli] prohibition of 
the mazerbuh appears in Deuteronomy (16; cf. 

also Jer 2” [if ite mockery of the prophet has for 
its objects ’dsherim (see below) and magge both] 
and Ly 26'). As with the worship on high places, 
the erecting of ’dsherim and mazzbith by the 
kings prior to Josiah is imputed to them as a fault 
by the Deuteronomstic redactors of the Book of 
Kings (1 Καὶ 14%, 2 Kk 1730), 

lake the mazebah, the ’dshtrah (mex, plur. 

ows), tc. the sacred tree-stump or pole, must 
also be reehoned among the survivals of the pre- 

Jabwistic cultus, although it Jikewise held its 
place for centuries unopposed beside the altars of 
Jahweh (as in Jv 6°" 1¢ appears beside an altar of 
Baal). It is, without doubt, a substitute for the 

sacred tree (see above), which was not available 

everywhere (especially, for instance, in the case 

of hastily erected altars in the desert). But, as 
the seguiar sanctuaries on the high places would 

always have green trees in their neighbourhood, 

there was less occasion for the mention of the 
*dshévim [in ] K 14% and 2 K 17! they are a super- 

fluity, due probably to the eagerness of the 
Deuteronomist to condemn alike the trees and 

the ’dshérim]. That the ’ashérah said to have 
been eut. down by Hezekiah (2 Kk 155) and restored 

by Manasseh (215) stood in the temple down to the 

time of Josiah, is shown by its removal and burn- 
ing in the Kidron Valley (2 Καὶ 330). In like manner 
an ’dshérdh (according to 1 K 16%, first set up by 
Ahab) stood in Samaria (2 Καὶ 13°; οἱ. also 1 καὶ 

1410 2. καὶ 1718, The command to cut down (Ex 
3483) Dt 75) or to burn (Dt 12%) heathen 7éshérim 
implies at the same time, of course, a repudiation 
of their use in Israel. They are expressly for- 
bidden in Dt 167 (ct. also Mie 540%), where it is 

redicted that they are to be plucked up; Jer 172, 

s 279, and the late addition to Is 17%). With the 
exception perhaps of Mic 5”, none of these pas- 

sages groes further back than the time of Josiah. 
There is, of course, a complete distinction between 
the ‘Wshérah as the sacred pole, and the goddess 

Asherah, whose existence appears to be now placed 

beyond doubt: by the Tel el-Amarna letters. Her 
worship (1 K 1533, Ὁ K 217 234) wears the aspect of 
pure idolatry, and hence does not. come under the 
i category of the religion of Israel. 
| ‘The use of other figures besides the mazzgebah 


Jahwism retained 1t to this extent, that even τὰ and the ‘dshérdh to represent the nearness of the 


this religion the magzébah was viewed as the 


Deity cannot be proved, to say the least of it, for the 


symbol and pledge of the nearness of Jahwch. It! pre-Mosaic period. In favour of such a view may 
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be urged the tenacity with which the Jahweh cultus 
clung for a very long period to the uxe of images 
of Jahweh; and it is not impossible that in these 
the form of the ’él/im that were once worshipped 
had been handed down. On the other hand, the 
notion cannot be admitted that any but imaves of 
Jahweh were ever tolerated within the pale of the 
Jahweh worship. This must hold good also of 
the ZTérdphim, even if these were originally derived 
from the realm of heathendom; and the whole 
question must accordingly be left for discussion in 
counexion with the pre-Prophetic cultus of Israel. 

3. But, again, the worship of Jahweh retained 
a number of ritual practices which may be held 
with all the more certainty to have been derived 
from the pre-Mosaic period, since they one and all 
have their analogues in the practices of the heathen 
Semites. This cateyury includes walking barefoot 
in sucred places (Ex 3°, Jos 55; even the going 
barefoot in token of mourning, 2S 15%, Is 207*., 
like other forms of uncovering, has to be looked 
at, as explained above, from the religious point of 
view); washing the person and the clothes (Kx 19” 
and often) before approaching the presence of the 
Deity (cf. the changing of the clothes, Gn 35%). 
When we find in the Priests’ Code constant in- 
junctions to wash tlie person and the clothes in 
order to recover lost Levitical purity, no doubt the 
primary intention of these is that outward physical 

urity is to be the symbol and representation of 
inward. But, all the same, there is here a relic of 
those conceptions which led to the attempt, by 
means of external cleansing, to escape direct injury 
from demons or even from an angry god. And if 
in Ex 2845 and Lv 64 16% the priests are enjomed 
to wear their official garments only when they are 
conducting Divine service, the older passave, zk 
44) shows that there was a further intention in 
this than simply to guard against a profanation of 
the holy garments. ‘The dunger was rather that 
by touching these garments the people would be 
‘hallowed,’ i.e. become forfeit to the sanctuary, 
and thus require x ransom to be paid for them. 
Here, again, we make acquaintance with the primi- 
tive notion that all close contact with the speity 
or with anything consecrated to Him was, if not 
fatal, at least dangerous. But amongst forms of 
close contact was included the act of /voking upon " 
hence the covering of the head in presence of the 
Deity, as is done by Moses in Ex 36 and Elijah in 
1 K 1915, The same idea, that the beholding of the 
Deity is fatal, meets us in Gn 1618 32°, Ex 192! 33%", 
In all these instances it is true it is Jahweh that is 
in question, but it may be regarded as certain that 
the idea is an inheritance from the pre-Jahwistic 
era. 

4, Of priests in pre-Jahwistic times no recollec- 
tion has been preserved. In any case there was 
no need of their services for offering sacrifice, 
seeing that this office could be performed equally 
well, even in the worship of Jalweh, by any head 
of a household. The moze menial services were 
discharged, as still continued to be the case under 
Moses (Ex 24°), by the young men. On the other 
hand, designations like ‘ Oracle-terebintl’ (see 
above, p. 616") point to the existence of Oracle 
priests at particular sanctuaries, just as Gn 257 
naively assumes the existence of a Jaliweh-oracle 
in the time of Rcbekah. 

5. There are various passages from which (in 
combination with the hypothesis of Ancestor 
Worship) the inference has been drawn that at 
first only the family or the tribe was regarded as 

the sacral body. Thus in Ex 916 the slave who 
dues not wish to go free is to be pinned by the 
ear to the doorpost ‘before God,’ and thus incor- 

vrated with the sacral body belonging to this 

od. ‘The Passover ceremony (see below) likewise 


assumes the family to he the sacral body. In18 
208 we read of an annual offering by the family of 
David ; but this does not prevent David’s being at 
the same time missed at a sacrificial meal (for in 
ancient times this character belongs to all eating 
of the flesh of an animal that was lawful for 
sacrifice) at the New Moon; and there were many 
other oceasions when the sacral fellowship could 
not possibly be confined to a family or even to a 
tribe. Thus in war, which fiom the ancient 
Semitic point of view always came under the 
category of religious transactions, it is evident 
that all comrades in arms formed one sacral fellow- 
ship, whose members collectively ‘hallow the 
war,’ i.e. consecrate themselves for battle by abstin- 
ence from sexual intercourse (cf. |S 215, where 
David pretends to be on military duty ; 2S 114), 
as well as by inaugural offerings (1 S 7° 13!2, where 
the sacrifices are intended to propitiate Jahweh), 
jest as in Ex 19% the people prepare themselves 
»y continence for drawing near to God. Also the 
prescriptions of Dt 20°7 23114, yo strange to our 
notions, are explicable as survivals from a time 
when certain bodily functions, and in particular 
sexual relations, were believed to involve danger 
from demons. * 

6. Whether in pre-Mosaic times there was a 
sacrificial cultus practised at fixed, frequently re- 
curring periods, cannot be determined. An observ- 
ance of the Sabbath is extremely improbable, 
although its sacred character is carried back in 
Gn 2 (P) to the very beginning of the world. 
More conceivable—and here ayain combined with 
the fear of demonic influences—is it that there 
should have been a celebration of the New Moon, 
seeing that there are the clearest traces of this (see 
below, p. 662") till far down in the monarchical 
reriod, without any recognizable connexion with 
Jahwism. As to the later annual festivals, it is 
self-evident that those which depend upon agri- 
culture and vine-growing cannot. be taken into 
account for the nomad period of Israel's history ; 
they are one and all of Canaanite origin. On the 
other hand, the ancient tradition clearly assumes 
that the Passover testival (of course with its 
original significance, and quite independent of the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread) was already kept 
in pre-Moxsaic times. When Moses and Aaron 
(Ex 53) make the demand of Pharaoh, ‘Let us go 
three days’ journey into the wilderness, to offer 
sacrifice to Jahweh, our God,’ and repeat this 
demand before each plague (7" 81 ete. ), it is assumed 
that they wish to celebrate in the wilderness a 
long - established sacrificial festival. For Moses 
(8535) assigns as motive for going outside the lund 
of Kgypt that they are accustomed to offer sacri- 
fices that are an abomination to the Egyptians, 
and in 10° he says expressly, ‘We have to keep 
the feast of Jahweh.’ Again in 12”! (J) the direc- 
tion runs, ‘ Kill the Passover.’ Here, too, accord- 
ingly, it is assumed (as even in 12! [P] ‘It is ὦ 
Passover for Juhweh’) as something that has been 
long familiar,—in opposition to the directions of 
v.48) which make the ritual to have first taken its 


* Cf. the very instructive remarks of Schwally in the above- 
cited ‘Der heilige Kreg 1m alten Israel,’ esp p. 45ff., on the 
ballowing of war (Jos 35, Mic 35, Jer 64 et al) ulbo by anointing 
the shield (28 12!) and consecrating the weapons (Jer 227), as 
well as by burnt-offerinygs which in the earliest times repre- 
sented also the most solemn form of ullt-offering (1S 79 189 12), 
Again, the allowing of the hair to grow long (if Jy 521s to be 
rendered ‘with long streammy locks,’ etc (Ree Moore, ad lec.), 
and if this implies a general warlike custom) marked the warnor 
as mizir or ‘consecrated.’ Schwally apprars to the present 

writer to go too far when (p 74 ff ) he discovors the peril to the 
newly married man in the circumstance that by taking part in 
war he was guilty of turning aude to another cultus. The 
explanation rather commends itself that by such conduct he 
would expose himeelf to the curses of his wife, or that the con- 
secration of a new house appeared indispensable for the expul- 
sion of hostile demons. 
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rise upon the occasion of the Exodus, and to the 
derivation of the name pesah (nos) from pdsah ‘to 
pass over.’ This explanation of the word from the 
sparing action of Jahweh in passing by the houses 
of the [sraclites when He smote the firstborn of 
the Evyptians (so Ex 12”), eannot be reconciled 
with the cncumstance that in the oldest usage of 
language pesth appears to stand for the so-called 
Paschal lamb or (Dt 162) other animals used for 
the sacrifice (ef. the expressions ‘kill or burn or 
eat the Passover’). This fact shatters also the 
derivation of the name from pdagah, ‘to limp’ * 
(ef. the limping of the prophets of Baal around the 
altar, 1 K 18”, and the limping—undoubtedly a 
custom derived from very carly times--of the 
Mecca pilgrims around the sacred stone of the 
Kaaba), although in itself it is favoured by the 
analoyy of hagag, prop. ‘to dance or circle round,’ 
then ‘to celebrate ὦ, festival.’ Even if the attempt 
to fix the etymology of the word must be given 
up, there are still sufficient starting-points to 
enable us to get at the o1ginal character of the 
Passover. t Ex 3419 shows that in the month 
Abib, in which the Exodus fell, the firstlings of 
cattle, or, more strictly, the first male offspring of 
sheep and cows, were oflered. According to 58 
these sacrifices are to be offered in the wilderness, 
lest Jahweh visit the people with pestilence or the 
sword. That is to say, they are guilt- or pio- 
pitiatory-oflerings. But quite the same is the 
character of the Paschal meal, however later theo- 
logical motives may have transformed its original 
meaning, or the Pitests’ Code have entirely given 
up ius sacrificial character.t The eating of the 
Paschal lamb (whether originally one of the first- 
lings used for this purpose, while the rest were 
saeriiced as burnt- or whole-ollerings, or no) is, 
beyond question, a sacrificial meal celebrated by 
the fan as the saernl nny for the flesh is 
holy, and none of it. is to be left till the morning, 
while the blood is to be smeared on the lintel and 
the doorposts to guard those within from pesti- 
lence. From the later point. ef view this part 
of the mtual amounts to nothing more than a 
memorial of a former deliverance from par- 
ticular danger. But originally, as is shown by 
humerous primitive heathen analogies, it was 
sought by an annual smearing with blood to 
protect house and herd from demonic inthuences, 
in foe from the plague or other discases. 
The Mazséth festival, which immediately fol- 
lowed the Passover, might be brought into close 
connexion with the latter, only if, with Beer 
(Theol. Ltztg. 1901, col. 588), following Holzinger, 
we could see in the mazzéth simply a memorial οἱ 
the nomad period, during which Israel in Bedawin 
fashion ate unleavened bread. When the nomad 
life was given up (Gin 415), the mazzéth, on Beer's 
theory, became ‘bread of affliction’ (Dt 1685). The 
view that the mazzcéth represented the bread 


* Toy (‘The Meaning of Pesach,'’in JEL, 1898, p 1781 ) thinks 
otherwise, holding that the yesh was onpinally a ritual dance, 
accompanied by the sacrifice of a lamb, and that it was only 
afterwards that the name was transfetred to the sacrifice 

t Of. on the most recent explanations of the term Qneluding 
ity comparison with the Assyr pagdhu, ‘calm oneself,’ 60 that, 
pesah would =‘ calming or appeasing, [the wanger of the Deity})' 
Riedel m ZATW, 1900, p 3198 He holds pesak to be the 
Egyp. posel, ‘harvest.’ Schafer, again (Das Passuh-Mazzoth- 
Fest nach senem Ursprunge, seer Bedeutung, und seiner 
innerpentateuchischen Entweckelung, Gutersioh, 1900), bolds 
the Passover to have been a purificatory ofterimg of very early 
origin, common to all the Semitcs, and designed to appease the 
Deity. At the same time he demes the pre-Mogaic oitsin of the 
OT Passover, declaring it to have been, along with: tts pendant 
the Mavzoth feast (which was meant to recall the haste of the 
Exodus), from. first to last a historic-theocratic festival. Bus 
argument is manifestly under the spell of tradition, 

$The view that the Passover and the offering of firsthngs 
were not originally connected (80 Volz in Theol. Ltztg. 1901, 
col. 635 f.) appears to the present writer to be at least incapable 
of demonstration. 
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baked from the new corn (and thus implied an 
agrarian festival) is held to be contradicted, espe- 
cially by their use in connexion with sacrifices all 
the year through, and no less by their being used 
as common food. The only objection to Beer’s 
explanation is the difficulty of supposing that the 
memory of an obsolete manner of life was solemnly 
celebrated by a return to it, and that for a period 
of six days. Morcover, the agrarian character of 
the ΤΙΝῈ festival appears to be assured by Dt 16° 
and by the presentation of the so-called wave- 
sheaf (Ly 231%), 

The festal character of the Sheep-shearing is 
still witnessed to by 1S 254% and 2S 13° (ef, 
also Gn 31” 3813ὴ. It is, however, quite intelli- 
gible that this festival, so ΠΠΡΟΠΉΠΕ for nomads, 
afterwards fell more into the background as com- 
mured with the agrarian festivals that were cele- 
tiated in common. 

7. As to the course of procedure at x festival we 
have information in Ex 32% which no doubt applies 
also to the pre-Mosaic period: sacrifice, sacrificial 
meals, amusements (chietly, in all probabilty, 
dancing). Many a practice, which afterwards 
aroused the righteous indignation of the prophets, 
may have had its roots in the ritual customs of 
pre-Mosuaic times instead of being derived from the 
evil example of the Canaanites. 

8. A religious character belongs, finally, to other 
two customs whose origin in hke manner goes, 
without doubt, back to the pre-Mosaic era : circum- 
cision and blood-1evenge. 

Circumcision.” --- ΑἸ] attempts to explain this 
practice as due to purely sanitary considerations 
are now rightly regarded as exploded. As little 
weight can be attached to aah explanations as 
that it is a milder symbolic form of the once 
prevalent sacrifice of children, οἱ of self-emascula- 
tion in honour of « deity. On the contrary, 
cireumeision has, amongst numerous (including 
Semitic) tribes, an evident connexion with a boy’s 
reaching puberty ; it is the sign of maturity, and 
thus of full admittance to the number of capable 
warriors of the tribe. jut, since it has at the 
same time a relivious meaning (for ‘arc? ‘uneir- 
curncised’ is equivalent to ‘{religiously] unclean,’ 
and hence a strongly disparaging worl. it can be 
viewed only as an act.of consecration for the benefit 
of a tribal god or some particular demon. Tt thus 
serves at once as a tribal mark t and as a defence 
against the harmtul influence of other demons. 
Even for Jahwism circuincision is pumanily a sign 
that. a man belongs to the people and the worship 
of Jahweh, although the specifically theological 
interpretation of it as a sign of the covenant (Gn 
1720f-) belongs only to the latest stage (P). 

The oldest trilibion as to the origin of child 
circumcision meets us in Ex 4535. (J). In this now 
mutilated passaye it is implied that. Moses aroused 
the indignation ef the Deity (here of course already 
Jahweh) because at. (he time of lis marriage with 
Zipporah he was not circumcised as religious 
custom requied (cf. also Gn 34™"- [J]). Zipporah 


* Cf., on this subject, H Ploss, ‘Geschichtliches und Ethnolo- 
gisches uber Kuabenbeschneidung’ in Deutsches Archiv fur 
Geschichte der Medicin und medreinischen Geographie, vii. 8, 
p 312ff., P. Lafargue, ‘La circoncision, sa signification sociale 
et religieuse’ in Bulletins de la soc Ww’ Anthropologe de Paris, 
ser. 111, tome x. 3, p. 420 ff. ; P. CO. Remondino, History af Cir- 
cumcunon from the Earliest Timea to the Present, Philadelphia, 
1891; A. Glasshery, Die Beschneidung, ctc., Berlin, 1896; S. 
Kohn, Die Geschichte der Beschnevdung ber den Juden von den 
clesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart, Frankfurt a. M., 1902 
(iebrew). 

t As such, it appears to go back to a time when the men still 
went naked; ef, Gunkel, ‘Ueber die Beschneidung im AT’ in 
Archiv tur Papyrusforschuny, 1.1, p. 18 ff. (against Reitzen- 
ragen, Strassburg, 1901, 
according to whom Israel borrowed circumcision from the 
Priestly aristocracy of Kyypt, whereas Gunkel holds correctly 
that al Eyyptians were circumcised). 
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rescues him from the attack of Jahweh by cir- 
cumcising her son with a (sharp) stone (cf. also the 
stone knives of Jos 54, a proof of the lugh antiquity 
of the practice), and touching the pudenda of 
Moses with the severed (and still bleeding) fore- 
skin, while she exclaims, ‘Thou ait tu me a bride- 
groom of blood.’ This can mean only that she 
transfers the elflicacy of the child’s circumcision 
syiibolically to the husband, and declares him to 
be what he ought to have been at marriage, 
namely a bridegroom consecrated by the blood of 
circumcision, and thus safe from the anger of the 
tribal god. Whether, perhaps in very early times, 
the blood shed in circumcision was employed in 
any other sacral transaction, is a question that 
must be left unseltled. 

Another account of the origin of circumcision 
is found in the original text of Jos 5-7, namely v.? 
without the harmonistic additions ‘again’ and 
‘the second time,’ and vv.28&% We are told that 
Joshua cneumcised the Lsraclites with stone knives 
at the Uill of Koreskins, and that the place was 
hence called Gilgal, i.e. ‘rolling away’ of the 
reproach which arose from the impurity of the 
uncircumcised condition, and which called forth 
the contempt of the Egyptians. AsStade(ZAT7VW, 
1886, p- 13211.) has shown, we have here an ety- 
mological legend intended to explain the name 
Gilgal ; in reality the ‘ Hill of Foreskins’ derived its 
name from the circumstance that, there, beside the 
ancient sanctuary of Gilgal, was the common place 
of circumeision for the neighbouring (Benjamite) 
youths, and that their foreskins were buried in 
that hill. 

When, finally, the Priests’ Code (Gn 17!) 
makes the introduction of circumcision as a sign 
of the covenant rest upon a command of God to 
Abraham, an explanation is thus offered of the 
circumstance that all Abraham’s descendants—the 
Atabs, Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites—were 
circumcised (8. condition of things that applicd 
also, it is true, to the Egyptians and the Pho- 
nicians, althouyh not to the Philistines). 

Blood-revenge. — ‘That this custom, which is 
assumed in Gn 4+ 3% as already existing amongst 
the earliest generations of men, actually took 1s 
rise in the pre- Mosaic period, 1s proved by its 
wide diflusion also among the heathen Semites 
and elsewhere. The originally religious character 
of the practice is supported, apart from other con- 
siderations, by the extraordinury tenacity with 
which it maintained itself —a tenacity which would 
be searcely conceivable without religious motives. 
It is true that the precise pond of connexion is 
not now discoverable. In view of the ahbove- 
discussed narrative, 28 21'%- (ef. esp. v.% ‘before 
Jahwoh’), it would appear as if the putting οἱ the 
murderer to death was originally regarded as a 
sacrifice hy which the anger of the tribal pod was 
appeased. According to the earliest notions, this 
anger is due less to moral causes (as came after- 
wards to be the established view, ef. e.g. Gn 9°) 
than to the damage sustained by the god through 
the loss of a life belonging to him; and, as the 
members of the tribe, in the first instance the 
family, are responsible for preserving the lives 
that are the property of the god, blood-guiltiness 
attaches to them until the guilt is atoned tor by 
the death of the murderer. ‘The original absence 
of an ethical viewpoint is evident from the simple 
fact that no distinction is made between sailer 
and unintentional manslaughter; even in Dt 44 
(a probable addition by P) aud Nu 35“ the right 
of bluod tevenge in the latter case is still ideally re- 
coguized, wlthouyh care is taken to make this right 
inctlective by providing an asylum for the man- 
slayer in one of the Cities of Refuge. Jahwism 
was thus able to give « uulder form to thus 


deeply-root ed custom, bnt not to abolish it entirely. 
From the narrative of 2S 1-45 (which is fictitious, 
indeed, but no doubt reflects the conditions of real 
life), where ‘the whole tamily’ demands that the 
fratricide be given up, we learn that occasionally 
the execution of bluod-revenge might be prevented 


by the intervention of the king. At the same 
time, the language of the woman of Tehoa (v.%) 
contains the sugyestion that by such intervention 
the king might bring guilt upon Inmself. ere, 
again, we see the mechiumuical way in which the 
matter was viewed by primitive rigid custom. 


Summary.—Looking back now on the results 
which we have reached by exanination of the 
pre-Mosaic period of the reliyion of Israel, we 
have been able τὰ not a tew mstances to point to 
phenomena which contain the germ of similar 
appearances on the 501] of Jahwism, and which 
me of the utmost importance for the understand- 
ing of the latter. 

In the fitst place, as to the notion of God which 
prevailed im that penod, it is only in a very 
restricted sense that we can speak of such a notion 
at all. ‘The principal constituent of the yet rudi- 
mentary religions sense was fear of the constantly 
threatening but always incalculable influence of 
demonic powers. ‘These powers are of very varied 
kinds, and 1t would be vain to try to reduce them 
to any system, or to assume that any reflexions re- 
garding their nature and treatment passed through 
the minds of men in the state of nature that then 
prevailed. Men believed in them upon the ground 
of custom inherited from birth, and acted towards 
them according to the ancient sacred usage fol- 
lowed by all members of the family and the tribe. 
‘These ‘demons’ are partly spirits of the dead, and, 
above all, the spirits of the nearest kin of the 
family. Besides measures adopted to keep them 
olf or to avert injury at their hands, there were 
acts prompted by dutiful aflection towards them, 
but we have no perfectly clear traces that Animism 
in the narrower sense had already developed into 
Ancestor Worsliup.— A very important réle is 
played, again, by all the local weminc (elim), 
whose presence uppears as attached to sacred 
trees, stones, and springs. They are not identical 
with the Jatter in such a sense that we could 
speal here of a deification of nature, but they are 
lucally 50 insepuiable from these objects that they 
can be found and worshipped only at the particu- 
lax spots in question.—This ‘Polydemontsm’ ad- 
vances ἣν stage when such a nemen doct comes to 
be regaided as the tutclary god of a family o1 
clan, οἱ even of a whole tribe. In place of simple 
gifts of homage or for propitiation, 111cs are now 
introduced whose object is to witness or to estab- 
lish a close connexion, nay @ blood relationship, 
with the Deity. LKven if Zutemism eannot be 
proved to have once didnot among the tribes of 
Israel, yet we certainly meet with ἃ conception of 
sacrifice which regards sacramental conimunion 
between the Deity and the offerer as the prinea- 
pal feature—a communion which is established by 
their jointly partaking of the saenfeial blood (after- 
wards by the god receiving the blood and the fat, 
while the oflerer has the flesh for his portion). 

As to the manifold other rites and usages 
(monrning customs, the Aéerem and other warlike 
practices, human sacrifice, eucumension, celebra- 
tion of festivals), the original motive has not 
always been discoverable with certainty; but in 
most instances the connexiou with Animism or 
some other toum of belief im demons w clear 
enough. 


κι. MORAL CONDITIONS — Not without interest, 
finally, is the question, What were the mural con- 
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tion can be, Is the correctness of the above pro- 
positions, which we noted as fixed olements of 
tradition, demonstrable by backward inferences 
from later historical facts? Our answer 1s that 
to a large extent—all hypercriticism notwithstand- 
ing—this proof is possible, and that especially in 
regard to the main points. Amongst the latter we 
include— 

i. THE PERSON OF MOSES AS THE FOUNDER OF 
THE JAUWEH RELIGION.—). All attempts to rele- 
gate the person of Moses to the realm of myth 
have quite properly been abandoned. It is another 
question how far the traditions concerning him 
rest on pure legend. As points that are quite 
beyond suspicion may be noted : his descent from 
the tribe of Levi; his name Alosheh (prob. = Egyp. 
mesu ‘son,’ possibly combined originally with the 
name of a god); his flight to Sinai on account of 
2a homicide, and his martiage with a Midianite 
priest’s daughter, Zipporah, who became the mother 
of two sons; his return to Egypt, and deliverance 
of the Israelite serfs from Pharaoh; further, his 
strife with his brother Aaion (whose historieity 
has been denied on insufficient grounds) and his 
sister: Miriam on account of a Cushite woman ; 
and, finally, his prolonged sojourn in Isadesh, and 
lis death on the east side of Jordan, All these 
data are derived from the eurly sources, and their 
mvention is either inconceivable or at least ex- 
tremely improbable. On the other hand, the 
legend of jus birth and exposure may have been 
woven aboub the (linguistically impossible) inter- 
pretation of his name in Es 2!°; the names of his 
parents, Amram and Jochebed, are list hnown to 
the Priests’ Code. The assumption that he was 
‘instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians’ 
(Ac 7*) is connected, of course, with his: being 
brought up by Pharaoh's daugater, bat it finds 
no real support in Ey 2! In any case there iv no 
term, it 15 impossible to speak, justification for finding in) Moses’ acquaintance 

The condition of things above described was | with Egyptian mysteries the explanation not only 
not. all at once changed by the proclamation of | of bis intellectual superiority to his tellow country- 
Jahwism. The force of custom asserted itself even | men, but even of the Divine name Jahre and of 
in retaining practices whieh could never be recon- | certain institutions (for example, the sacred Ark) 
celled with any true morality, just as Islam has j connected with worship, if not, indeed, of the 
succeeded only to a very limited extent in trans- | whole activity of Moses as a founder of 1cligion.* 
forming the character of the genuine Bedawin. | Such borrowing on his part is not only imcapable 
Nevertheless, it will be found that, at the very | of proof, it 18 extremely improbable; for it 1s not 
commencement of the religion of Israel, the | the way of one ancient. people to adopt the gods 
fruitful germs must have been sown from whieh— | of another, or even clements of their cultus, at a 
although only very gradually, and at first only | time when it sees this other people and its gods 
among a few—conscions moruity sprang up. | overcome by another god Whether Moses was 
Without such a germinating power Israel's tri- | moved to his work by other influences, such a> 
umph over the undoubtedly superior culture of | that of the Nenites about Mt. Sinai, will have to 


the Canaanites would be inconceivable. be afterwards considered. The ancient tradition 
of Israel knows of nothing except that he was 
IIT. FouNDING OF THE RELIGION oF ISRAEL directly called by Jahweh at Sinai, and, in spite 
(J AMWISM) BY Moses att SINAL of his refusal at first, sent to deliver his people. 

The work of Moses is thus traced to Divine revela- 


Regarding the work of Moses, and especially | tion. How this moduced its effect on the mind οἱ 
regarding the extent and content of the laws pro- | Moses, remains ἦν secret to us as much as in all 
mulgated by him, we have very varied accounts | similar cases when God revenls Hiuself to His 
in the different sources of the Pentateuch. But | chosen instruments. But the μωρέ τὰ notion that 
there are certain pomts which they all take | account any the less certain to us, for it is wit- 
for granted as firmly established by tradition: | nessed to by its results. However many of the 
namely, that Moses, of the tribe of Levi, was | features of that Pundemonism which was common 
the first to proclaim dJahweh as the God of the | to the Semites may have continued to adhere to 
whole people of Israel, and as their Deliverer fiom | the religion of Israel after the tame of Moses, it 
the bondage of Egypt; that at Sinai he brought | exhibits, even as carly as the period of the Judges, 
about the conclusion of a ‘covenant’ (see below)! features which raise it far above the popular re- 
between Jahweh and Israel; that he ut least laid | ligions of the neighbouring peoples, and which can 
the foundation of the judicial and cerenomial ordi- | be explained only as due to the continued influ- 
nances in Israel, and that he left behind him more | ence of a highly endowed spuitual personality. 
or less copious notes on all this. ; 

The supposition that the Pentateuch still con. 1] *go esp. Schiller in buy brilliant essay, ‘Ihe Sendung davse’s 
tains passages from Moses’ own hand is not to be | (iret publ shed a idee τ ΤΠ] δ) we leave dulte out of 

a iti i i ientifi account the fables cited by Josephus (σ. Apron. 1. 26, 28) from 
Go Rowtesinicly impouible Heuston La Manctho’s Eygyptwea about ihe idontity ‘ot Moses ‘with the 


ditions which Moses found amongst the Israclitish 
tribes of his time? It was long the fashion 
(especially as the result of Schiller’s essay on ‘ Iie 
Sendung Mose’s’) to represent the contemporaries 
of Moses us utterly uncivilized and at the same 
time--upon the ground of an Egyptian narrative 
handed down by Josephus (c. Ajuon. 1. 26)—as a 
posite quite permeated with leprosy. ΑἸ] the 

righler was the halo of glory about the name of 
Moses, who was believed to have so quickly trans- 
formed this half-brutalized horde into a religious 
community that stood so high, both intellectually 
and morally. As a roatter of fact, however, the 
moral conditions in Israel must have been quite 
the same as we still find existing among the 
genuine Bedawin at the present day. There is 
no such thing as acting upon conscious moral 
principles; and hence there is no thought of 
morality properly so called, but custom exercises 
a powerful influence, which no one can disregard 
with impunity. ‘No such thing is wont to be 
done in Isracl’ (28 13, cf. also Gn 209 2976 347),— 
this is the strongest condemnation of an act of 
wrong-doing. Custom allows even a married man 
the freest intercourse with concubines and female 
slaves, but it guards most strictly the honour of 
the virgin and the married woman; custom de- 
mands, unconditionally, the execution of blood- 
revenge, but (at least for a time) subordinates even 
this duty to the sacredness of a guest’s rights ; 
custom requires honesty and uprightness towards 
one’s fellow-tribesmen, but has no scruple about 
allowing deceit. and cheating to be practised on a 
stranger.-- As in social life, so also in matters of 
cultus it is custom that is the ruling factor. Fear 
to violate custom, fear of the consequences of such 
violatioun—in ee ticular, dread of ceremonial un- 
cleanness,—all this is deeply ingrained; but of 
‘sin,’ in the moral sense attached by us to the 


priest Osarsiph of Heliopolis. 
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Tt is true that elsewhere we frequently meet 
in history with similar imstances where a far- 
reaching mfluence is very palpable, and yet we 
do not feel compelled on that account to postulate 
a special Divine revelation. [ut in the case of 
Moses it. is the peeuliar character of the new ideas 
promulgated by him that forbids us to derive these 
from his own reflexions or to ascribe them to 
shrewd calculations for selfish ends. Upon the 
foundation laid by him there has arisen in the 
course of three thousand years the building which 
includes also the Christian nations. But, the 
laying of a foundation lke tlis is beyond a 
man’s power; the capacity must have been given 
him by God. And on this very account the in- 
portance of the personality of Moses can hardly 
be exaveerated. Such is the conviction ot the 
Denterononustic author of Dt 34!@ when he re- 
miuths: ‘There hath not avsen a prophet since in 
Isiacd like unte Moses, whom the Lonp knew face 
to face.’ 

2. It iw tiuc, indeed, that it has been felt to be 
very stuprising that im the Old ‘Testament, and 
especially in the Prophets, the references to Moses 
are so few in number and so late im date. Apart 
from the interpolation added in Tlos 1240 (« By a 
prophet the LORD brought [sracl up out of Egypt, 
und by a prophet was he preserved’), we tind 
allusions te Moses and Aaron as the deli erers of 
the people tu Mie 6! (along with Miriam; although, 
it is true, πὸ attubuting of this passage to Micah 
is strongly contested), 1S 1265 (un a Deuterono- 
mistic address), Ps 105% 106'§ Moses alone as 
leader of the people is referred to in [s 63', Ps 
1068; the power of lis intercession with God is 
mentioned in Ps 106% and Jer li The last-erted 
passage shows clearly im what σι the mmport- 
anee of Moses appeared even to a Jeremioh, and 
that it is thus evidently a mere accident that he 
is nol mote frequently mentioned elsewhere. 

It micht appear even more strange that Moses 
as the fuunder of a religion appears to be practi- 
cally unknown to the Prophets and the Psalms 
(apart from Ps 998 where Moses and Aaron are 
called ‘priests, and 1087). But over against this 
must be set the tact that thioughout the O'T adl 
the vations legislations (except, of course, that con- 
tained a the vision of Ezekiel, chs. J0-48) are 
sand to have been introduced, and m= part even 
wiitten down, by him. ‘This would be quite un- 
intelheible unless there had been an indelible re- 
collection which demanded lis recognition as the 
real author of religious traditions and institutions, 
sO that ater codifieations could obtain authority 
only af they were carried buck to bis werehty 
mune. ff any one feels compelled to call this Last 
course οἱ procedure by the name ol forgery (and 
therefore to repudiate it with indignation), πὸ is 
racieally mistaken as to the notions that prevailed 
in ancient Israel with respect to literae v property. 
So far trom being looked upon as forgery, it was 
regarded as a sacred duty to eive as Moses’ own 
words anythimg that had to be promulzated for 
the good of the people in continuation of his work 
and in the sense and spit of his laws (for Instance, 
and very specially, ie leniclation οἱ Deuteronomy). 
The idea of forgery, however natural it way be to 
us, ix quite vul of the question here. 


li, JAUWEU PROCLAIMED BY MOSES AS THE 
GOD OF ISRAEL.* —1, All the sources of the 
Pentateuch are at one in pointing out as the 
tundamental act of Moses bis procliumation of 
Jahweh as the God of Israel, 2.6. as the God who 
meuns certainly to deliver Israel trom the slavery 


* Cf. Munnius, Natur uad Charakter Jahwehs nach den vor- 
dewterono ‘uschen Quellen der Bucher Genesis-Konige, Strass- 
burg, 1902. 
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of Keypt, and who on that account has sole claim 
to the worship and obedience of this people. But 
this proclamation did not uuply that Daliaven is to 
be regarded as the only God that has any real 
existence ; such ‘absolute monotheism’ was un- 
doubtedly as yet tar below the horizon even of 
Moses as well as of all his contemporaries. Jahweh 
is one God among many, although mightier and 
more terrible than the rest. Upon the whole, 
however, there 1s not much consideration of what 
is His relation to other gods. ‘The main thing 
from the very first is to know no other god besides 
Him, to worship none but this One whose name 
is Jahweh. The demand of Moses is thus not for 
real or absolute monotheism, but for ‘henotheism,’ 
2. the recognition of only one God, or taonolatry,’ 
the worship of one alone. But the more distinctly 
‘Jahweh’ makes its appearance as a person name 
(quite like ‘Zeus,’ ‘Poseidon,’ ete.), the more natur- 
ally does the question arise, Whence did Moses 
derive this name and proclaim it as that ot [stael’s 
God Ὁ" 

2. The most natural conse is to seek to explain 
the name ‘Jahweh? (m7) trom itself, that is, trom 
the etymolovy underlying the form of the word. 
‘This seews all the more proper, because in at least 
one of the sources of the Pentateuch (fi) we meet 
with an actual interpretation of the name (Ex 3"), 
When Moses asks what name he is to give to the 
people as that of his Divine sender, God replies: 
‘(Say) the LAM THAT I AM (or, again, the 1 AM’) 
hath sent me unto you. Here ‘Jahwelr is plamly 
understood as the 3rd pers. sing. Liiperf of the old 
verb hdwah ‘to be” But in Hebrew the hnpertect 
is the mood ot continuance as well as of ever re- 
newed activity. Upon this interpretation ‘Jahweh’ 
denotes at once the “γα (the form in) which 
modern Jews reproduce the name) and the One 
who ever remains the same, the Conséant. 

Against this explanation, however, the strongest: 
objections have been brought. From the time of 
Iwald αὖ has been set down as a mere attempt 
at an artificial interpretation of an ancient name 
whose meaning had been long forgotten. But 
the root-idea of this mame, we are told, just be- 
cause it is so ancient, must have been a wmaflecrial 
one, and cannot have been derived trom abstract 
reflexion and metaphysical speculation. But this 
last objection, while it would apply fo explana- 
tions which make Jahweh=‘the truly Existing? 
or ‘the abselute Being,’ etc., do not apply (or at 
least not to the same eatent) to the sunple view 
of the name as that of the Eternal and Constant, 


* We πὸ it for granted that our re vwWers are aware that the 
form ‘Jehovah,’ which has the appearance ot being handed 
down by tradition in the OT, is based upon a Chiistiun nasinder- 
standing, the vowels of the word 'Ydena ΚΤ being taken 
(irst in the year ab. 1515) to be the real vowels of the Divine 
hame, whereas they were attached by the Jews to the consonants 
JHWH Wwiuch ave alone original) im order to warn the reader 
to avoid (he actual pronunciation of the word and to substitute 
“ddonaé for it) This treatment of thee mame ‘dabwel’ as 
Sunutterable’ aprang from oan exagcelated die id of trans: 
gressing the commandment i Ex 70% ‘The traces: οὐ this 
aversion to the utterance of the name can be Λα baek to 
about Bc. 300, although its utterance Was tor lon atter that 
regarded a8 allowable in the sacred domain, eq in the mouth 
of priests pronouncing the bencdbeticn Norther mi fhe Sep. 
tuagint (whether in the Canonical or ap the Apocry plat books) 
hor in the whole of the MT is the nate ἢ Οὐ ἡ ouee uscd 5 it 
is always ὁ Κύριος * the Lord * 

Of the tour posmble ways of pronouncing the consonants 
JUWH (the so-called Το παρε παι το}, namcly, Jade or 
Juhaweh, Jahwah, or Jahaweh, the tom Jahweh bas viechtly 
come to be prevailingly aceepted — The tollowmyy considerations 
tell im its favour: (1) that, accordury: to Lpiphaniis (lier τ. an. 
20), a Jewish-Christian sect (according to Theodaret [Quast 15 
wn Ba, the Samaritans) pronounced the name "le. (4) that in 
Jewish Samantan pocms the end vowel of 72/0 AE rhymes with 
é, note, (3) that the shortemne of the Divine name to Jehd [76] 
and Jithw in personal names hke /ehoncthan [ Jonathan) and 
Jesh jahia oath) are linguistically expheablye only by assum- 
ing as the basal forin Judweh, See, further, art. Jkuoval in 
val. 1. 
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the God whose living activity is always in exer- 
cise, Besides. the rejection of the interpretation 
offered in x 83:6 involves the conclusion that even 
the early sources of the Pentateuch were in error 
as to the true meaning of the most important and 
most sacred Divine name in Israel. But can it be 
supposed that at the tome of E (ς, 750 8.6.} the 
living apprehension of the genius of the Hebrew 
language was no longer adequate ἕο interpret. 
corrertly a name like ‘Jahweh’?? We cannot. 
help thinking that this question has been answered 
in the afhimuative far too hastily by those who 
follow the prevailing eurrent of opimoen on this 
subject. And we me only strengthened in our 
conviction when we note the extremely varied 
interpretations which have heen proposed as sub- 
stitutes for that adopted in Ex 3!* These fall 
into two categories aeconling as they stant hhe- 
wise from the verb δι in the sense of ‘to be,’ 
or assume another meaning for this verb. 

(a) The first, of these two schools of interpreters 
takes ‘Jahweh’ to be the Imperfect of the Hiphil 
or Causative conjugation, and thus obtains the 
meaning ‘He who causes to be, ‘the Creator.’ 
But, apart fiom the cireumstance that early 
Semitic languages want. the Causative of the verb 
hawah, the iden of ‘the Creator’ is preeisely what 
in quite foreign to the name ‘Jahweh’ as we tind 
Ww employed. No doubt, in later times, after the 
trimmph of absolute monotheism, Jahweh is natur- 
ally ΤῈ Info connexion with the work οἵ 
creation. But at first He has teu do almost ev- 
elusively with the deeds and fortunes of the people 
of Israel. "Mus flows from His natare as ἃ national 
God, and it} as plain that it was in this latter 
capacity and not as the Creator that Moses at first 
proclaimed Him, -- Absolutely to be rejeeted is the 
theory of an interchunge of sound between hayuh 
(hawah) and haydah ‘to live,’ so that. Jahweh (here 
again Causative) would be- ‘He who gives hfe,’ 
‘We who produces true (spiritual) life.’ Jlowever 
athactive this interpretation may be for its con- 
tents, it is shattered ᾽ν the laws of the interchange 
of sound. These laws forbid an exchange between 
Aand & at the begeunning of a word 

(ὁ) Among the explanations which start from 
a different meaning of the root Adwith, special 
favour has been accorded to that which finds 1b 
in Aawih ‘to fall” (so esp de Lagarde and Stade). 
Upon this view Jadweh may be explained athe: 
as= ‘the falling One’; ue. the name originally 
stood for a meteonue stone that fell from heaven 
and was hence the object of worship (a so-called 
βαιτύλιον ; sce below, in the disenssion of the sacred 
Ark, p 628): or, again Causative, as='He who 
fells or causes to fall (by lightmmy),’ 2.e. as the 
storm-God. This last explanation wonld seem to 
be favoured at Jeast by a number of features which 
from the first appear to be bound up with the 
representation of Jahweh. It is, above all, as a 
God of the desert that Jahweh appears, for Moses 
is in the first instance to lead the people into the 
wilderness, there to serve God by ollering sacrifice 
(Ex 3:18 5% ef αἰ), But it is in the desert that the 
most imposing effects are produced by storm ; 
hence the natural abode of the storm-God is a 
desert range like Sinai with frequent lightning 
playing about its peaks. It may be added that 
thunder and lightning and = storm-clouds play a 
prominent part not only at dahweh’s appearances 
in connexion with the giving of the Law at Sinai 
(Ex 1936-29 2018. ef al.), but upon the uceasion οἱ 

“We purposely leave out of account, the latest attempts to 
(iucover the name ‘Jahweh’ (a3 presumably Ἐπ ἐρεῖ εν ἢ into 
Babylomia by Canaanites) in very ancient cuneiform texts (uv, 
ἐσ. Frdr. Delitasch in his much discussed lecture Babel und 
Bibel, Leipzig, 1902, p. 40), because the reading as well as the 


interprotation of the names in question still form tho subject 
of coutroversy amongst Aas riologists 
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almost all the later theophanies, whether these 
present themselves as historical events (6... Jg 54, 
1 K 194*-), or as prophetic visions (c.g. Is 307%, 
Mie 13-, Nah 18, Hab 3%), or merely as poetical 
descriptions (Ps 18%" 7718. 974%), But these argu- 
ments are not suflicient to prove that Jaliweh was 
originally thought of as the storm-God only. In 
all ages thunder and lightning have been regarded 
as the special accompaniments and principal marks 
of Divine majesty and glory, and nothing is more 
natural than that these should have been associ- 
ated also with the God of Israel, especially upon 
occasions when He appeared for extraordimary 
ends, whether to fight wath and chastise His 
people’s enemics, or solemuly to conclude ἃ cove- 
nant with the people themselves. 

Upon the whole, then, the above attempts to 
find another explanation of the nune ‘dJahweh?’ 
than that ollered in Ex 3! must. be regaided as 
doubtful. And the same remukh also apphes, in 
the judgment of the yresent writer, to the ex- 
planation of Wellhausen, who falls back upon the 
onomatupoctic root kdwahk ‘to Ineathe,’ and thus 
makes Jahuerh = ‘the Breather’ (which comes 
again in the end to the same thing as the storm- 
(sod). 

3. But, even if the attempt to arrive by the way 
of etymology at the original conception underlying 
the name ‘Jahweh? must. be abandoned, there 
may be another porsibility, namely, to assign the 
home of the God proclatmued by Moses. Moses 
fled from Egypt to Sinai, where be became son- 
in-law to the priest of a Maidianite (aceording toe 
another, more specialized, tiadition, a Ienite) 
tribe. There the God who dwelt) enthroned on 
Sinai appeared to hom and called him to be His 
instiument. ‘Phither he led the reseued tithes of 
Isracl, and (here the will of the God of διαὶ was 
sdlemuly announeed to them and the covenant 
with Hun concluded What does all this mean, 
it is asked, but that Moses made acquaintance at 
Sinai with Jahweh, the god of the Kenites, and 
proclaimed him thenceforwaid as the God of Istael? 
As a matter of fact, Jahweh would thus have been 
a foreign god so far as Israel was concerned, and 
it is nothing but a naive anachronism when the 
Jahwistic source employs the name ‘dahwel?’ 
even in its narrative of the Creation (Gn 244), 
and represents the worship of God under this 
name as beginning as early as the ime of Enosh, 
the grandson of Adam. 

This ‘enite hypothesis” since the example 
was set by Stade, has found favour with many, 
and it cannot be denied that it contams much 
that ix worthy of notice. It appears to be sup- 
ported, above all, by the circumstance that Sinai 
(evidently pientical with the JIoeb of other 
souices)* is regaded as the proper dwelling- 
ace of Jahweh not only at the time of the 
ἔβαν τὰ but til far into the monarchical period 
(ef. Je 58, and the passages dependent upon it, 
namely Dt 33%, Hab 3}, Ps 68°); and esp 1K 198, 
where Elijah journeys to Horeb to obtain an oracle 
from his God). But this was possible only on the 
ground of a general conviction of the people that 
lic was enthroned there prio: to the call of Moses. 
Then, again, very great stress is laid upon the 
narrative of Ex 18,f which is interpreted as de- 
scribing the admittance of Isiael to the Jahweh 
cult. of the Kenites. Jethro rejoices (v.°) in the 
evidences of power displayed by his god, Jahweh, 
on behalf of Israel: he Jmds an evidence therein 
that this god of Jus is mightier than all pods; 

* We here leave out of account, of course, the controversy as 
to whether in the oldest tradition Sinai and Horeb were already 
identified, as well as the question where the Sinai or Horeb of 
our prescnt narratives is to be found. See art. Sinar in vol. iv. 


+ So cep Budde, Die Religwn des Volkes Ieracl, Giessen, 
1900, p 17 ff. 
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whereupon he organizes a sacrificial meal in 
honour of him, and admits Aaron and all the 


nobles of Israel to take part in it. In other 
words, he, the Kenite priest, opens for them at 
Sinai, the dwelling-place of his pod, an approach 
to the cult of the latter. And this is the very 
reason why the religion of Israel became, according 
to Budde,* an ethical one, because it was a religion 
adupted by choice and not a nature religion. 
ow we do not mean to deny the possibility of 
such an order of events. Yet there is no lack of 
weighty considerations of an opposite kind. It 1s 
true, indeed, that the argument that Sinai is the 
proper dwelling-place of Jaliwch is not weakened 
ly the circumstance of His presence with the 
people in Egypt and during the Exodus (as also 
afterwards in the wilderness), since passing appear- 
ances for special ends are not inconsistent with 
the possession of a fixed abode. But might not 
Sinai (or Horeb) have been tor long the ‘ mount of 
God’ also to certain Israelitish tribes, as appears 
to be implied in Ex 451. ‘This supposition would 
be all the more plausible if it is true, as many 
have recently come to hold, that the whole of the 
tribes of Israel did not undergo serfdom in Egypt, 
but that part of them led the life of nomads in the 
neighbourhood of Sinai, and had Jong continued tu 
worship the god that was established there. The 
work of Moses would thus have consisted in pro- 
claiming and securing recognition for the special 
vod of certain tribes as the God of the whole 
nation. These are, indeed, mere conjectures, but 
they tally with ao circumstance which appears to 
us to be far too readily ignored by the defenders 
of the Kenite hypothesis : this, namely, that even 
in the oldest sources of the Pentateuch it is always 
implied that Jahweh was not proclaimed to Israel 
as in absolutely new and therefore unknown god. 
We have already 1emarked that the Jalwist 
uses the name ‘Jahweh?’ from the fitst, and regards 
it as known and honoured by the ancestors of 
Moses and his contemporaries. On the other 
hand, E (Ex 3135) and VP (055 assume that it was 
first revealed to Moses and through him to the 
people. At the same time it is not at all the idea 
of these sources that the God Himself was unknown 
tothe people. Weare not thinking of the frequent 
designation of Jahwelt as the God of Alavi 
Isaac, and Jacob (Ex 3% 161. 4°), for such allusions 
to the God of the patriarchs might quite con- 
ceivably have been in every instance inserted in 
order afterwards to give to the Canaanite places 
of worship, supposed to have been taken over from 
the patriarchs, a legitimate standing as sanctuaries 
of the same God. But even the assumption of 
interpolation of this kind would not destroy the 
fact that even the early sources of the Pentateuch 
see in Jahweh the God of the ancestors of Israel. 
At the very first,’ mention of Him (ix 3°) He is 
called ‘the God of thy (Moses’) father’; He has 
seen the oppression of His people in Kgypt, and 
Incans now to deliver them (v.7); face to face 
with Pharaoh the appeal of Moses is to he to ‘ the 
God of the Hebrews’ (v.28, cf. also 5* 7!’ 9'- 15. 108), 
Even if the term ‘Helnews’ here be an anachron- 
ism, in none of the passayes cited is it implied 
that Jahweh first became ‘the God of the Hebrews’ 
after the call of Moses; on the contrary, He has 
long held this position. If, all the same, Moses is 
regarded as the founder of the Jaliweh religion, 
this can be understvod only in the sense that the 
god of one or more tribes, or perhaps the god of 
one paiticular family, was proclaimed by him as 
the God of the whole body. Jahweh would thus 
not have been an absolutely strange and new god, 
but one whose power and help had already been 
experienced by part of the cuonfederated tribes ; 


* Op. cel. p. 81. 


whereas, on the other hand, the proclamation of 
the yet untried god of the Kenites could hardly 
have met with such rapid acceptance. Beyond 
this we can fall back only upon conjectures. [10 
will always remain the most plausible supposition 
that Jahweh had a connexion with Moses’ own 
tribe, the tribe of Levi. This h ‘pothesis has at 
least as good a claim as that which makes Him 
the god of the Rachel-tribes. 

As to the argument in support of the Kenite 
hypothesis drawn from Ex Is, we are αὖ one with 
its defenders in holding that there we have a 
testimony to the community of worship of the 
Israelites and the Kenites. But this is quite 
different from ‘the admittance of the [sraclites 
to the Jahweh cult of the Kenites’ (see above, p. 
626° f.). The community of worship of Israel and 
the Kenites was a fact ; Ex 18 recounts its historical 
origin ; but the question of the origin of Jahwism 
among the two peoples is not considered. The 
circumstance that it is Jethro who organizes the 
sacrificial meal is sufficiently accounted for by his 
residence on the spot, which imposes upon him 
the duty of showing hospitality to the strangers. 

4. The beliefs cherished by Moses and his con- 
temporuries regarding the mental and moral char- 
acter of Jahweh will form the subject of discussion 
presently (see p. 62911). But we must here say a 
word about the conceptions of His dedily person- 
ality. For there are quite a number of the 
strongest testimonies which place it beyond doubt 
that a bodily--and indeed a Auman—form was 
then and for centuries afterwards attributed to 
Him; and, even if in Ex 20¢ and Dt 5° the making 
of any figure representing Jahweh was forbidden, 
this would not amount to an absolute denial that 
He possessed the bodily form of a man. But in 
any case the making of images of Jaliweh was 
reyarded as unobjectionable till about the 8th 
cent. B.C., although in all probability a distinction 
was drawn between the imaves carved in wood 
and stone, winch had come down from very early 
times, and molten images of metal. The latter 
were undoubtedly of Canaanitish origin, and hence 
were piolubited in the worship of Jalhweh (Ex 
34)”; this certainly ancient passage has nothing to 
siyjagainst carved nmages).* And, although narra- 
tives like Gin 3° and the older form of Gn 18 had 
not then ortgin till the settlement μὰ Canaan, the 
human form Οἱ Jahweh is assumed by them as so 
much ἃ matter of course that it is Impossible to 
see here anything but the reflexion of a very 
widely diffused) notion. Again, the numerous 
ascriptions of luman organs (eyes, ears, nose, 
hands, feet, ete.) to Jahweh may have been in the 
latest times regarded as conscious anthropomorph- 
isms, 1.6. shifts to which language 1s reduced 
when it would describe the action of a purely 
spiritual personality ; but. at first they were cei- 
tainly meant as the literal expression of the pro- 
vailing conception of the éedily personality of 
Jahweh.t+ 

5. It is quite true that no notice has been 
preserved in the carly souices of the Pentatench 
of images of Jahweh in human form im the time of 
Moses; the mention even of the ephod (ΤῈ 8% 

*Ed. Komp in his at. ‘Die Bildlosgkert des legitamen 
Jahwehcultus’ (Ztschr. J. kerchl. Wissenschaft und kureht, 
Leben, 1886, Heft 5, 6; also publ separately under the title 
Beitrage zum postiven Aufbau der Leliguonsgeschichte Inraels, 
1, Lempzig, 1886) denics that images of Jahweh were at any 
period allowed in His legitimate worship: but this 1 opined 
to facts, as has been shown above and will be further demon- 
strated presently. 

It is another question whether the (hevlogumenon of the 
* Angel of Jahweh’ as a passing appeuance of Jahwch is to be 
placed so early as the Mosaic period. This and other forms 
ot manifestation of Jahweh (iace, name, glory) will be discnased 


by us in connexion with the frameworh of Jahwisn as we find 
it at the close of the time of the Judges and the commencement 


* of the munarchucal period. See p. 6339 ff. 
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1741. 151» 1| τὸ} Κκ 219 ete), whieh is most. prob- 
ably to be repaided as an mage of Jaliwel, does 
not oceut Gl the following period. On the other 
hand, in 2K ἸΒΝῚ (here is the strange piece of m- 
formation that, Hezekiah broke in pieces a drazen 
serpent which was made by Moses, and to which 
up tl (hen incesise had been burnt by the Isracl- 
ites, Who called it Néhushtan (ae. ‘the brazen 


one’) The language plunly imphes the paying 
of Divine honours in the form of sacrifice Was 
the Δ ἐλ δέσει, then, an maage of dahweh? This 


}5 scarcely conceivable, and finds no analovy else- 
where Tf, on the other hand, at represented 
suine demon, ow could its construction have been 
traced bach te Moses, and how could it have 
received Divine worship down to the time of 
Klezeluah % ‘The enigana is not solved by pomting 
to Nu 218°, for there ean be ditthe doubt that in 
(is passage we have simply a later attempt to 
account tot (and justify) the presence of the well- 
hnown Drazen serpent in Jerusalem. Tt ap most 
nobable that the deriving of this idol from Moses 
Ib to be set down to some misunderstanding of the 
popular belief See, further, ἃ NEHUSIPAN mn 
vil il 

ὁ. There are, howeven, the clearest traces of 
another vasible representation of Jahweh, which 
foes bach to the time of Moses -in connexion with 
the history of the sacred Ark, ‘The ancient. and 
original designation of this object as tthe Ark of 
Jaliweh? or “the Arh of (το, The Denterono- 
mastic waiters are the list whe know of the Ark as 
the seceptacte of (he two stone tables of the Law 
Which Moses recenved from Cod at Toreb; and on 
this account they eall it tthe Ark with the Law of 
Jahweh? (Dt lou 31 1 ΚΝ 58)" Wherever this 
designation ovetrs in ancient narratives (cq. DS 
4°" Put not vy Ὁ 11 Mee) beth is a later addition 
by Deuteronamistic hands; it is still unknown to 
the LNA on the passages cited 

Seemy that both the early sources of the Penta- 
tench jn thea aecount of the wilderness journey- 
Ines give protuimence to the Ark as a most sacied 
object, they ginst have somewhere gaven an ae- 
count of its ongm And indeed this nartative, 
which his now (on account of its proximuty to the 
entrely different account piven by Pam Ea gale") 
dropped out, must have stood before Ka 337. 
Here we are told all at once about ¢he tent which 
Moses regulaity pitched before the camp and 
called ‘the Tent of Meeting’ This is the same 
name as ais apphed (ina different sense, indeed) by 
the Priests’ Code fo the tent im whieh the sacred 
Ath was lodged. Prior to Ex 837, then, it must 
have been told how Moses used the omaments 
stripped off by the people at Boreb (v.58) for the 
constiuetion of the Ark and the tent that sheltered 
it, the Ark (as must be mferred from v.§) being 
intended as a sirbstitute for the personal presence 
of dabweh, whieh would have been fatal to so stil 
necked a people. 

Now this substitute for dahwehs own presence 
is to be understood comes out unnustakably im taco 
very ancient verses preserved m Νὰ lo (prob. 
J). There we read: ‘When the ark [which, 
accoiding to v.83, went before the people to search 
ont a camping-place for theur} set forward, Moses 
maid — 

Rise up, Jaliweh, and Jet thine enemies he μὲ attered , 
And let thine ads ersaries flee betore thee | 


And when it rested, he said - 


Kieturn, Jahweh, to the myriads of the thousands of tsracl!’ 


* The usual translation ‘ Ark of the Covenant’ fais to reeoe- 
nize that bfrah here cannot mean ‘covenant,’ but only the Tae 
on Wlich the covenant was based bastcad of πὸ) ith the Pivests’ 
ie uses ‘edath ‘testamon) ‘tn the same sense (ox 2510) guid 
often) 
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Jahweh and the Ark, that is (o say, ie here 
as practically identical. Not as though this wooden 
chest’ represented Jahweh. But His presence 
appeared inseparably connected with the Ark ; 
wherever it was seen there Jahweh was, and showed 
Himself active. This notion has frequent and ex- 
press testimony borne to it down to the time of 
Solomon. Ino Nu 14@ Israel’s defeat by the 
AmalJckites is explained by the absence of the Ark. 
According to 18 33 the youthful Samuel ae in 
the temple of Jalweh at Shiloh where the Ark of 
God was, and this 1s used to account for the revela- 
tion given hon by Jahweh at mght. When the 
sons of Eh bring the Ark of dahweh to the camp, 
‘that it may come among us and save us out of 
the hands of our enentes’ (1 8 4°), the Philistines 

quite in the spit of the Hehew narrator— 
exchum, ‘God is come into their camp... Who 
will deliver us out of the hand of thin mighty 
God τ᾽ ete. (v.%). With the Ark the ‘glory,’ ae. 
the presence of Jahweh, is departed from Israel 
(v.74) And, even when the Ark 1s captured, the 
Dagon of the Philistines falls upon his face before 
Jahweh the more powerful God present im it, and 
tumbles down as if dead when he is set up in jis 
place again (18 5'T). The Ark of Jahweh brings 
pestilence upou the other eities of the Philistines 
(vi) Nay, even the Isaelites of Beth-shemesh 
look with fatal results upon the Arh when 1t 18 
sent. back by the Phailistines (63%), 50 that the 
survivors exclapn, ‘Who is able to stand before 
dahweh, this exalted God?’ And when David 
went to bring up to Jerusalem ‘the ark of God 
Which is ealled by the name of Jahweh of hosts’ 
(28 6015}, we read that he and all the house of 
Isracl danced ‘before dahweh? (v5, οἷν also vw 4 16 
ἢ), but that Uzzah was struck dead on the spot. by 
Jahweh for having, with the best of intentions, 
Jaid hold of the swaying Ark to steady it (v.®). 

It need hardly be remarked that all the above 
statements would be meaningless i the Ark had 
been simply the receptacle of the tables of the 
Law, and not a ~ymbul and pledge of the presence 
of Jahweh. Wath all the more force οἱ the 
question urge itself upon us, What cam account for 
60 high a plaee being assigned to the Arkh’? Un- 
fortunately, we are here again thrown bach upon 
mere conjectures. The most probable ca planation, 
however, appears to be that the Ark of Israel, 
hike the sacred arks of other 1cligions,* contained 
Ktones-—in point of faet, one or more meteoric 
stones (Sacra); but it can hardly be supposed to 
have had in it ἃ stone image of the Deity.1 But, 


*Cf Schwally, Senut, Niregsaltertunier, 1 yp ΘῈ 

t Fiom the copious recent literature on the Ark we select 
the following as deserving of special notice FF. Sevring, ‘Der 
alttest Sprachyebrauuch μὲ betref¥ des Namens der sogen 
‘“Bundeplade”? (ZATW xi, (1881) 111 10}} TL. Oouard, * pte 
relvios - nationale Bedeutung der Lade Jahwes (fb. xu. [1802] 
5411} According te the latter, the Ark contained stone tetishes 
wawhich Jahweh was beheved to be present, whence the Ark 
and ifs contents were in the earhest times identified with 
Jahweh Himself. Kraetzschmar, again (Vie Birndesnorstellang 
me AT’, Marburg, 1806, p. 208 17,}, thinks that the Ark most 
likely contained the stones used in forming the alhance of the 
Rachel-tribes ; while Budde (‘Bucher Sam ἡ [in Niarzer ddeon.) 
p. 31) nakes these stones to have been taken from Sima as ἃ 10- 
ἩΡΡ ΠΗ ΜΠΩΝ of this abode of Jahweh. W > Reichel (Veber vor- 
nelientsche Crotterculte, Vienna, 1d97, p 9811} explains the Ark 
ay & portable throne of Jahweh- a view opposed by Budde 
(Expository Tomes, ix (1805) S08 f.) but strongly reaffirmed by 
Meinhold (Die Lade Jahwehs, Tubingen and Leipzig, 1900; οὗ 
also tho ‘Nachtrag’ to this m SA, 190), p B034.). Mcinhold 
holds that the Ark was o1igimally the moving rocky throne of 
the god enthroned on Sima, and that the charve of this one 
pre-Canaanite common sanctuary of the Hebrews became 
hereditary in the funuly of Moses. The view of Meinhold ap 
Prars to be favoured by Ghe cncumstance that once (der 817) 
the whole of Jerusalem takes the place of the Ark as the throne 
of Jahweh ; while even the Pirests’ Code appears (e.g. in Nu 789) 
ty loek upon the lid of the Ark as Jahweh’s seat, tron: which He 
reveals Himself to Moses Bat all this does not refute the 
argument reasserted by Budde (7.4 7'W, 1901, p 19y ff ), that the 
Heb. word 'é76n means nothing but a bez or chest, uud that 
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again, there are numerous indications that the 
Ark primarily represented Jahweh as fhe war- 
God. On the one hand, there is the tact that down 
to the time of David the Ark (ct. 2S 7°) was as 
a rue kept ina tent, the natwal place of abode in 
war (even in the temple at Shiloh it. may have stood 
in a tent, as, according to 28 6", it did in the citadel 
of David]; and, on the other hand, the taet that m 
the historical bouks αὖ is brought with remarkable 
frequency into connexion with the name Jahiweh 
ζόρι δ, the designation of the war-God (see the 
following section, p. G361.). Moreover, we have 
direct evidence of this sense being attributed to the 
Ark m Nu 10° (see above, p. G28") 14 (see above, 
p. 628"), Jos 66 (where the Ark brings about the 
downfall of the walls of Jericho), LS 45. (see 
above, p. 628"), 28 11} (where the Ark has its 
place in the camp at Rabbath-ammon) 15% (where 
the priests imagime that the presence of the Ark 
will ensure victory over Absalom). 

Tt cannot be decided with certainty whether the 
Ark was trom the first the sacred shrine of αὐ the 
tribes, or only (so Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 
1. 458) the war palladeam ot the Josephites or the 
Joseplite tribe of Ephiuum fin tS ἘΠῚ we meet 
With if as giving its character to the tribal sane- 
tunry of Shiloh] its ormemal connexion with αὐ 
the tribes is tavomed, however, not only by its 
construction beiny attributed to Moses—a_ tradi. 
tion which it is very diflieult Lo set aside—but by 
the narrative of 1S 4, and very specially by the 
evident Importance which David) attaches to the 
introduction ot the Ark into his newly captured 
residence, Jerusalem (25.6) Had the Ark been 
the palladium of an alien tribe, would he not have 
been atraid of giving them the most serious offence 
by appropriating it? On the other hand, if the 
Ath was well known to have been the representa- 
tave of the God of Israel in the * wars of Jahweh,’ 
it was pre-eminently suited to be established at 
the residence of the monarch as the symbol of the 
now closely united tribes. 

Tt may be as well to note here once for all what 
is necessary regarding the subsequent fortunes οἱ 
the Ark. Alter its transference to the dark inner 
sanctuary of Solomon's temple (1K 8. 081) there is 
no mention of its ever again leaving this place, 
down to the destruction of the temple in Πὲς. 586 
{In Ps ga!) then, where the doors of the temple 
are already addressed as ‘primeval gates,” there 
must be preserved an allusion to the war-God 
Jahuch Zb@oth, vo, returning in the company of 
the Atk trom a canipaign}. ‘That the Ark even 
in Selomon’s temple continued for a long time 
to be regarded as representing the presence of 
Jahweh, is shown not only by the ancient verses 
eontiuned in 1 Ια 8?) which can refer only to the 
place of the Ark in the darth inner sanctuary of 


the temple, but by the Aik’s being pluced under 
the wines of two huge cherub forms (1 KO Sf), 


Here, as clsewhere, the echernbim denote the near 
presence of Deity. But, as the conception ot God 
‘ame to be imereasingly spiritualized in the Pro- 
phetie period, it beeame impossible to hold to the 
ancient, grossly material view of the Ark. [πὶ 
place of an actual representation of the presence 
ob elthweh it enme to be a mere symbol of His 
presence. Nay, in the Denteronomistic state. 
ments on the snbyect we seethe Arh almost rohbed 
of any special significance of its own. As the 
receptacle of the tables of the Law it is only a 


such a name would not have heen given to a fhrane Even 
Reichel’s turther exposition of his hypothesis (in Theologische 
Arbevten aus dem imgsenschajplichen Rheineaechen  Prediger- 
vereen, Tubmgen, 1902, p 28ft ) has made no difference on this 
pomt. On the other hand, the stmet defence of the Deuterono- 
mistic tradition by Lots (die Bundestade, Exalaneen and Leipzig, 
1901 [from the ‘Festschrift’ for the 86th birthday of the Prince 
Regent © Bavaria)) is a piece of wasted labour 


ree mae 


means to an end, and its plaee might have been 
taken equally well by any other vessel; for its 
only claim to veneration and sanctity rests upon 
ity contents. ‘The question may now be asked, 
Are we to assume that at some time or other 
the old stone fetishes, ot which people were now 
ashamed, were really displaced by stone tables 
with a» copy of the Deealocue? This would be 
conceivable only if we could assume that there 
was a periodical opening of the Ark τ tor instanee, 
upon the occasion of a particular festival But 
even [Dt 31° speaks merely ot a depositing of the 
Book of the Law besede the Ath. O1, asain, do 
the Deuteronomustic statements involve the recol- 
lection that, at any rate, stones were oreimally 
kept in the Ark’? This is a question we eannot 
answer. 

On the other hand, the Closest attention is due 
to the cuetmmstance that in the theones ot the 
Priests’ Code so important a rele is assened to 
the Ark both as a centre of revelation (1ὐν 25% 
Ly 16°, Nu 7®) and in eonnesion with the process 
of sacriice (Lv 16!"), althongh even aceordine to 
this source (Mix 25! 1) Che Ark is, propertly speak- 
mg, nothing more than the receptacle of the 
‘testimony,’ Which means the tables of the Law, 
but, asin so omany other uistianees, even) the 
Priests’ Code cannot shake off entirely the old 
conception ot the Aik, Τὸ as no fonger, indeed, 
identieal with dabweh, but αὐ isa very holy centre 
of revelations from Tim. This is stall indicated by 
the cherub forms, only that these no longer staud, 
as in Solomons (emple, on each side of the Ark, 
but, made of pure gold, are placed (EN 2ol") on 
the ends of the hd (the Adpporeth). Tere, accord- 
ing to Lev 164%, the blood of the most important 
guilt-oflerings of the whole year hal to be sprinkled 
in order (o bring Jahwel as neat as possible, 

These statements and requirements of the 
Priests Code wre all the more surprising, as there 
ean be no donbt that the Atk pershed m the de- 
atruction of {πὸ temple inb ον d86." This agree: 
with the enenmstance that Ezekiel, πὰ his sheteh 
ot the new order of the theocracy, has no mention 
of the Ark, and the Holy ot Holes of the second 
temple was, according to ununpeachable Jewish 
tiadition, coupletely empty. Hence those ex- 
pressions in the Τ᾿ χορ Code which take the Atk 
tor gtanted must have emanated trom priestly 
eireles Which looked upon its restoration as neces: 
sary, Out ded nat suceecd in errrying out thes arn 
To the cagemness with whieh ato one time the 
lestoration or non-restoration of the Ark was dis- 
cussed we have an instructive witness in Jer 8} 
(Whiehisadater msertionin the Book ot Jeremiah), 
ΠΟΙ we have the heart’s desire of ἃ man ot the 
prophetic spit; and it is to the effect that, when 
the exiles are nought home again and tended by 
shepherds atter God’s own heart, when Jerusalem 
has become a place of true worship even tor the 
heathen, there shall be no need of an δ με sien 
of the presence ot Jahweh, and thus no need even 


ot the Ark, 


ut THE ESSUNTIAGL CHARACTER OF TAL WLS 
AS THE RELIGION of ASRALL 1. Ever sinee 
Josephus Γ defined the constitution of Tsiael as ¢ 


* No mnportance attaches, of Comse, to the statements of 
4 Mac 298 about Jerennah’s conccaluy ot the 'Babermule (1), 
the Ark, and the Altar of Incense in ὁ νι of Mt Nebo 

te. Amon uo 16 [Niese, Lh Josepht Opera, s po To, δ ΊΘΤΕΙΣ 
‘Some entrusted the government ot the State lo a sul parson, 
others to a tew, others to the whole bods ot the people, whereas 
our lnwyiver turned tas thoughts to none of those methods, but, 
if we nught use a somewhat bold expression, draw up ἃ politi 
eal constitution im the form of a theeaedcy, assets the role 
and power to God.’ The whole manner of expression adopted 
by Josephus shows that im usin’ the word ‘theocniey’ he igs 
conscious of having comed a ae term See also art. Time 
OCRACY, above, Ὁ. 337, 
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‘theocracy,’ or ‘rule by God,’ this term has been 
repeated over und over, and its use has been ex- 
tended even to the political and religious system 
introduced hy Moses. As a ‘theocracy’ the re- 
ligion founded by him has been represented as 
distinguished from all others; that is to say, the 
sonstitulion was so arranged that all the organs 
of government were without any independent 
powers, and had simply to announce and to execute 
the will of God as declared by priests and prophets 
or 1educed to writing as a code of Laws. This 
ideal was illustrated by the action of Gideon when 
(Jg¢ 83) he refused the monarchical dignity for 
hunself and his son on the ground that ‘Jahweh 
shall rule over you.’ On the other hand, accord- 
ing to the view represented in LS 819 '- and ch. 
12, the people wickedly ignored the idea of the 
theveracy when they demanded a king from 
Samuel: ‘It is not thee that they have rejected,’ 
suys God to Samuel (1S 87), “but they have re- 
jected me, that I should no longer be king over 
them.’ Is there nut here a perfectly serious claim 
put forward on behalf of the theocracy, and is not 
this form of government put forward as the only 
legitimate one? ‘That is so. But this does not 
represent the view taken in the earlier monarchical 
w1iod,—whiceh sees im the monarchy a beneficent. 
Institution for the deliverance of the people (1S 
9 but that of the later centuries, after people 
had had unhappy experiences of the monarchy, 
and especially after they had come to ley upon it 
the blaine for the religious and moral deceneration 
of the nation, even for the destruction of the State. 
But for the tune of Moses the conception ‘ theo- 
eracy’ cannot be taken account of, for the sufficient 
reason thiteat that tine itis impossible to speak 
of any constitution ut all as in existence. All 
through the period of the Judges, and in part even 
unde Saul, the tribes lived each their own life; 
it was at most only for the settling of processes 
of law that they needed a kind of supreme 
authority, und this Jatter function was discharged 
by the heads of clans and famiules—of course not, 
however, upon the basis of written laws, but of 
usage and custom. It as true that common 
pressure by foes bad at times the eflect of buneine 
wbout a codition, not perhaps of all, but of a 
number of tabes; but even then human Jeaders 
eould not be dispensed with. ‘That in all this an 
Important role was play ed by religion we shall see 
presently (see p. G55" 4). But for a ‘ theocracy” in 
the form defined by Josephus there is no 100m 
here. Scope was fonnd jor it only when, after 
the loss of political mdependence, national interests 
receded into the backpround and the interests of 
the cultus assumed on that account all the more 
prominence. So it: was in the programme for the 
future sketched by Ezekiel (chs. 40-48), where the 
partition of the soil of the country is moulded 
upon the sacredness of the temple and its sar1ound- 
ings, and where the ‘prince’ (dsi; not ‘ hing’) 
has searceely any more important duty than to 
make careful provision for the public sacritices. 
The complete realization of the ‘theocracy’ was 
next undertaken by the Priests’ Code. Here 
everything, even civil and criminal law, is looked 
at from tho releqevus standpomt. ‘The outward 
sway is in the hands of the foreigner, Int what 
is left of the ancient national lite presents itselt 
in the form of a priestly State; the insignia ot 
royalty—diadem and purple—are now assigned to 
the spiritual head, the high priest. 
In carrying back the theocracy to Moses, 
Josephus has accordingly been guilty of ἃ plaring 
anachronism. Πα those gu to the opposite ex- 
treme who admit that Moses proclaimed Jablwel 
as the God of Is1ael, but deny anything beyond 
this, and cast doubt in particular upon any funda- 
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mental act. of his which could be spoken of as a 
real founding of the religion of Israel. Every- 
thing of this kind related in the middle books 
of the Pentateuch is regarded by them at best 
as a late theological misunderstanding of some- 
thing quite different, but most frequently as pure 
invention in the interests of religious ideas which 
had not their development till centuries after- 
wads. Ucre, again, we shall do woll first of all 
to look at the tradition itself. 

2. In all the Pentateuchal sources, without ex- 
ception, there is a uniform tradition to the eflect 
that the central place amongst the incidents at 
Sinai is occupicd by the concluding of a bérith 
(nz, commonly rendered ‘covenant’). What this 
means may be readily learned from a brief ex- 
amination of the usage of the word bérith. After 
the thoroughgoing investigations of J. P. Valeton ἢ 
and R. Kraetzschmar,t there can be no doubt that 
bérith belongs primarily to the secular vocabulary, 
and means ‘cutting in pieces,’ pamely, of one or 
more sacrificial victims (ef. Gnu 15%, where God, 
acculding to the narrative of the Jahwist in v."7, 
accommodates Himself to this practice ; and Jer 
34)8-), that the parties to an agreement might pass 
between the pieces and invoke upon themselves 
the fate of the animals m the event of their being 
culty of a breach of their oath. For every bérith 
consisted partly of an oath which defined the 
obligation taken upon oneself, partly of a curse 
invoked on oneself as the penalty of violating this 
oath.t 

The religious is naturally distinguished from the 
secular use of the word berith by the fact that God 
cannot be thought of in the same way as aman who 
enters into an avreement or covenant with other 
men, the two parties having exactly the same stand- 
ing, With their mutual rights and obligations strictly 
defined. Hence the religious 67 ἡ always stands 
primarily for a Divine order or arrangement § which 
takes its mse without the co-operation of man or, 
to be more precise, of the που of Tsracl, and yet 
x unconditionally binding upon the latter. ‘The 
dutics of the people have, it is true, promises-— 
that 18, so to speak, a self-pledging of Himself by 
God—corresponding to them, and thus there exists 
s0 far a mutual relationship. But, however the 
statements contained im the different sources of the 
Pentateuch may vary in laymyg stress now upon 
the Divine Jiromtses and new upon the duties 
lesting on men, it as always the will and determina- 
tion of God that accounts for the o1gin and the 
character of the éérith. UWenee the usual render- 
ing of bérith, namely ‘covenant,’ ought to be 
avoided as Incotrect and misleading. 

It has already been remarked that a/Z the sources 
of the Pentateuch assume that at Sinai a bérith 
in the sense just described was solemnly enacted 
by God, and that henceforward it was upon this 
béerith that the intimate relation between Jahweh, 
as the God of Israel, and His people was based. 
According to the Jahwist, the sacramental com- 

* ‘Bedeutung und Stellung des Woites bérith im Priester- 
codex’ (ZAT'W au. 1ff.); ‘in den jahwistischen und deuter- 
omomistischen Stucken des Hexateuchs sowie in den verwandten 
lustorischen Buchern’ (bh, 2241); ‘be: den Propheten und in 
den Ketulnm’ (db. «ni. 245 ff ). 

¢ Die Bundesvorstellung um Alten Testament, Marburg, 1896. 

1 Akin to this are the certainly ancient forms in which a curse 
1s conditionally invoked, namely, by sending round pieces of a 
corpse (Jp 192") or of some sacrificial annnal (1 Κὶ 117 In every 
instance these pieces have the siguificance of an ‘oath-otfering ' 
Nhe tormula ‘so shall it be done to Ins cattle’ im the latter 
passage 18 in all probability a toning down of an orginal ‘so 
shall it be done to dun.’ Whether the blood of the annnals in 
question was used for the performance of sacred rites on the 
ovcasion of concluding a béreth (as, for instance, among the Arabs 
its sprmbhled on seven stones), is doubtful, it 19 expressly wit- 
nessed to only in Ex 248. 

§ The LXX gives proper expression to this condition of things 


by rendeiing the Heb berith not hy συνθήκη (‘agreement,’ 
‘covenant’), but by διαθηκη (‘ attangement’). 
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munion was established by sprinkling with blood 
both the altar and the people, the ‘ book of laws of 
the covenant’ [this is the meaning here of bértth| 
being read by Moses to the people between these 


two acts (Ex 9458). In v.© there comes next an 
account [probably by ΕἼ of a meal* partaken of 
by the representatives of the people before God. 
This ‘ea can be understood only as a sacrificial 
one, such as, for instance, we read of again in the 
case of Jacob and Laban (Gn 315!) after their com- 
pact at Mount Gilead. So also the Denteronomist 
and the Priests’ Code speak very frequently of the 
bérith which God through Moses gave to the people 
at Hloreb (or Sinai). Even if they do not refer 
expressly to a covenantal ceremony, they certainly 
wesuppose what is related in the older sources. 
t is an established fact for them that there was a 
solemn proclunation of the Divine will by God to 
Moses, and through him to the people. 

[5 all this now to be set down as tiction—a carry- 
ing back of much later theologieal conceptions and 
terminology to a time for which no τοπὶ tradition 
was any longer extant? This is a view to which 
the present writer cannot assent, having regard to 
either external or internal evidence. 

Under the head of external evidence we must 
reckon not only the strength and unanimity of the 
tradition, which it would need the very stiongest 
reasons to set aside, but also the narrative of Ex 
24") The deviation here from the traditional 
rites at sacrifices and covenants, which meet us 
elsewhere, testifies at least to the high antiquity 
of the record. 

Tut, even if the attempt to prove its historicity 
should have to be abandoned, there remain weight y 
interned reasons for holding that 1t is unpossible 
to set aside as pure fiction the assumption of a 
bérith at Sinai as a histortcal incident. 

It was undoubtedly with very heterogencons 
eleinents that Moses had to set to work im accom- 
plishing his nussion, The familiar genealogy of 
the tribes of Isinel makes an emphatic πὸ doubt, 
historically justified distinetion between tribes of 
full and of half blood, the latter being represented 
as descended from female slaves (Bilhah and Zilpah, 
Gn 40, Moreover, Ex 12” (cf. also Νὰ [ἢ 
speaks of a non-Israelite ‘mixed multitude’ which 
attached itself to Israel at the KFaodus. Yet 
Moses noust have succeeded in imparting a certain 
unity to all these diverse elements, in controlling 
them by his will, and in planting amongst them 
ἃ variety of fruitful germs of religious and legal 
ordinances. And although even atter the immigra- 
tion mto Canaan it is still far from posstble (see 
above, p. 630%) to speak of an Jsrachitish S/ede, yet 
a historical document of the first rank, lke the 
Song of Deborah, shows how in the beginning of 
the period of the Judges the majority of the tribes 
were permeated with # strong tecling of theit 
unity under the leadership of the God of Israel. 
Particularly worthy of notice is the express manner 
in Which war (which, as was pointed out above 
[p. 621°], even in the pre-Mosaic stage of religion 
had the closest connexion with the ealtus) is now 
placed in relation to Jahwism. After the defeat 
of the Amalekites, Moses is commanded to write 
down a formula expressive of the Divine curse on 
Amalek (ἂχ 17! [1}). Thereupon he erects an 
altar and calls it Jahweh-nisst (‘Jaliweh is my 
banner’), ‘for Jahweh hath war with the Amale- 
kites to all generations.’ Primarily, then, this war 


* It cannot, indeed, be denied that 1t {s hard to think of 74 
people sitting down to a meal on the top of the mountain, and 
that all ditticulty 18 removed if we accept the sugvestion of 
Riedel (SK, 1003, p 161 fF), that ing) (‘and they drank’) 14 
corrupted from none) (and they cast themselves down’), and 
that 772" (‘and they ate’) was interpolated after wy) had 
found ita way into the text. 


is not tho affair of the people but of their Cod. 
The battles which led to the conquest of Canaan 
(Nu 214), hke those whieh had still to be fought 
by David in the strugele which freed the land 
from the yoke of the Philistines (1S 1817 25%), 
are included under the title ‘wars of Jahweh.’ 
See vol. iv. p. 896°. 

Would all this be conevivable if the proclama- 
tion of Jahweh as the God of Isacl -the founding 
of the Jahweh relivion—had taken place, so to 
speak, fortuitously, by the ineudontn passing of 
the name ‘Jahweh’ from mouth to mouth? In- 
stead of anything of this kind, we get the strongest 
impression that the further development of the 
religion of Israel during the petiod of the Judges 
and of the monarchy was the result of some occur- 
rence of a fundamental kind of whose solemnity 
and binding force and character the whole nation 
retained a lively recollection. And this occurrence 
can have been nothing but the solemn proclaiming 
of the God who had gust manifested Hunself in 
wondrous wise as the Helper and Deliwerer of the 
people upon a definite occasion, and in the binding 
of the people to do His will and to worship Him 
alone. Every one of the numerous allusions 
(whether in the Pentateuchal sources, the VPro- 
pheta, or the Psalms) to the mighty aets of Jahweh 
at the Fxodus, how with a strong hand and a 
stretched out aim He brought the hosts of Israel 
out of the house of bondage, held back the waves 
of the Red Sea from Israel but plunged the 
chariots and the horsemen of Pharaoh into the 
waters, -every one of these allusions is at the 
same tame an allusion to the days of Sinai, when 
for the first time these michty acts of Jahweh 
were brought to the consciousness of the people 
in their true greatness, and extolled aicennlincly, 
and made the occasion of a solemn contession of 
Jahweh as the God of Tstacl and a solemn binding 
of the people to do His will * 

The foregoing observations have at the same 
time furnished the answer to the question as to 
the essentinl character of Jahwism as wu naine for 
the special relation between Jahweh and Israel. 11 
we had to do with nothing more than the mutual 
relations between a μι πόα αι god and a particular 
people, we should be standing simply upon the 501] 
of a national religion such as prevailed amongst 
heathen peoples as well. Moab is called ‘the people 
of Chemosh’ (Nu 21") Just as Isracl is ‘the people 
of Jahweh’; Moab likewise felt itself bound to 
the worship of this its national god, and expected 
powerful aid trom Chemosh in return, particularly 
in matters of war. And if such aid was not ren- 
dered, this was aseribed not to inadequate power on 
the part of the god, but to the fact that ‘Chemosh 
Was angry with his land’ (Mesha’s inseription, 1. 
5f.). Lhe presuppositions appear thus to be pre- 
cisely the same i Moab as im lsrael, And yet is 
it possible to conceive of a Moabite reflecting on 
the origin of the worship of Chemosh or tracing 
it back to a dérith between that god and the 
Moabites?. On the contrary, none of them dreamt 
ot anything but that the special relation between 
god and people had subsisted from the fist, nor 
did any one doubt that between the two there 
was a blood relationship in vutue of which the 

od would as a matter of course take (he part of 
1is people, without any necessary regard to ethi- 
cal considerations. Ue upon whom, according to 


“Of., on the above, the admirable discussion by F. Giese- 
brecht in Die Geachwhtlehket des Senatbundes, Kongsberg, 
1900; on ‘Jahweh’s relation to the people of Israel according 
to the ancient Israelitish conception’ in gencral, sce Sellin in 
the Neue Kirchliche Zeischrift, 1-01, pp. 316M, 2164, [also 
published separately under the title Meifage zur israel, und 
pudishen Religumsgeschihte, Heft 1, Leia, 1800}; Waldeboc:, 
Jahvedienst en Volksrelye wn (sract, Groningen, 1898 (German 
tr., Freiburg, 1899]. 
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primitive Semitic notions, the duty of blood- 
revenze tay, did not first inquire whether the 
bloody expantion was justifiable on moral grounds 
aswell Blood demands bleed : this principle held 
good for the god as munch as for every individual 
ἀπ the people 

Frou all this it is clear that) from the very 
first there was a far-reaching difference between 
the national relicion of Israel and other national 
rehwons At its very foundation the religion of 
Israel made a notable advance beyond the naive, 
pinely naturalistic basis which we have just noted 
inthe relyion of Moab. 426 was not Israel that 
first chose dahueh, but Jahiweh that chose Israel 
Then mutual relation does not therefore rest upon 
blood relatuonship,- such a notion is sufliciently 
contradietcd by the cireumstance that at the time 
at the bxaodus a community of the same blood, or 
anation, was not yet in existence,—but upon the 
free determination of a πον God. This de 
ἀπ το, however, was ne arbitrary one; it 
sprang fiom fhe fundamental attributes of this 
God, nainely riehteousness and mercy, He saw 
the misery oF the people as they pmed under eruel 
and yet wholly undeserved oppression, and was 
filled with compassion for them; He determimed 
to deliver them, and with a strong hand He earned 
this purpose to a vietonous issue "Phe religious 
ident which flow from this did not first originate, 
us some an recent timex never weary of assert- 
ing, as a product of the Cethieal monotheism’? of 
the prophets; they already lay to hand for the 
ΓΤ 0} ὁ] Mosaic times, laghteonsness and merey 
are essentially moral qualities Ἢ they were the 
motive for Che choice and the deliverance of Israel, 
the rehgion derived from them bere from = the 
first an ethic stamp im quite a different sense 
fromanything that had ever been conceivable im 
a Τήν national religion. Et is thoroughly ap- 
propriate that the Deuteronomist * ina number 
of passaves should ure gqrafitude as the leading 
motive for dove to God and ohedienee to Has com- 
miandments. But this, again, hs no natutalistie but 
a specie ally ethiew! motave, and, as such, could be 
appreciated even by the contemporaries of Moses, 
- And, finally, if was selfevident that the God 
whom His very chore and deliverance of Israel 
had evhilnted moral attributes, would require from 
the people the same qualities on whieh His relation 
to Chem wis based Henee we are quite entatled 
to cham πον etlneal monothemm im the strict 
sense of the term, but- ¢fhvee] henothem for the 
tune of Moses 

And so at last the way aim which this God fulfils 
His promise, putting the mighty host of Egypt 
to shame betore a petty people of shepherds, wave 
ocension for the tuumphant question Who 
is ike thee, O dabweh, among the gods ; whe 1s 
like thee, glotious in loftiness, fearful in’ praises, 
doing wonders?" But this power of lis is not 
thought of as mere brute foree arbitaarily exer- 
eised, Dut once more as serving moral ends, Ta 
this lies the pledee of its final triumph over all 
unrighteousness and imyprety, whether within or 
outside the people of Istacl 10 may be that this 
idea was not yet realized with pertect clearness in 
the time ot Moses, that all Its conseg uencer were 
not. yet deduced = But in’ germ at was already 
there as certamly as faith in the power of right, ΟἹ 
despre that it should always prevail, is implanted 
by nature in the hearts of men im al The 
rehgion of Istael was able from the first to supply 
nontishinent. to this faith as πὸ other national 
rehgion could. Those who deny this, and who 
recontnave everywhere simply development ino a 
straight line from erude or at least naive naturalian 
to more and more purified moral conceptions, quite 

* So also Ezk 1657 in a striking comparison. 
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overlook the circumstance that their contention is 
opposed by demonstrably historical facts. Epoch- 
making religious ideas generally come upon the 
seene in full strength and purity; it is only in 
course of further development that these products 
of religious creative genius, or, better, of Divine 
impulse, are corrupted and dishigured by the intru- 
sion of vulgar human ideas and selfish interests. 
Such was the fate of the religion of Jesus Christ in 
the Roman Church with its popes and monks ; 
and the same thing happened to many of the 
great fundamental ideas of the Reformation at the 
hands of Protestant scholasticism. And we are 
quite safe to assume something of the same hind 
m the process of the development of Jahwism. The 
creat’ fundamental ideas upon which its institu- 
tion rests were often forced into the background 
during the wandering period of the people’s his- 
tory and in the time of endless struggles for 
national existence under the Judges, Besides, as 
was pointed out already (see p. 615f.), these ideas 
still continued for Jong to be supplemented by 
powerful remnants of the Polydemonism common 
to the Semites But they did not die out for all 
this, and, when in the 8th cent. B.c. they were put 
forward by Amos and others with the greatest 
clearness and precision and urged upon the con- 
selence of the people, these prophets hind a perfect 
τι εν to clann that. they were mahing no new and 
tnheard-of demands, but. only procluming what 
from Sing: downwards had been 1eeognized as a 
fnet: ‘A God of right is Jahweh; blessed are all 
they that wait on him’? (Is 80)8), 

We mmsist, then, upon a &crith between Jahweh 
and the people of Istacl as the st.uting-porpt of 
Jahwism, and at the same time as the souree of its 
peenhar character. ‘This of itself sets aside thre 
view recently maintamed * that there was actually 
a bérith concluded at Sinai not, however, between 
Jdaliweh and Israel, but between the vations Tsrael- 
πὲ taibes. [0 was only the later theolowtims, 
we are told, that misunderstood this, or arbitrarily 
transformed its meanmg fo suit thei purposes. 
This hypothesis night perhaps be sufficient to 
account dor the coalition of heterovencous elements 
sous to form a nation But it is wholly inade- 
quate to explain how it came about that their 
common religion imparted to this new conledera- 
tion a wholly peeuhiat stamp. so that this people 
of nomads atterwards cotapletely absorbed the 
advanced enilization of Canaan, instead of being 
subdued by it. 


iv. THE STAWP OF SAUWISM ON OUTWARD 
ORDINANCES IN TIE TIME OF MOSES -- By ‘out- 
ward ordinances” we understand not only usages 
connected with worship in the widest. sense, but. 
also the form given by reliion to the life of the 
people in all its aspects. As to both these points, 
the materials for arlivine at a certain conclnsion 
are very meagre, since no account ean be taken of 
the elaborate puestly and iitual enaetinents of 
the Priests’ Code, which are merely the theories 
of later centuries. 

1. Even the question whether Moses instituted 


* For instance hy Schwallv, who writes (Semit. Ariveysalter- 
toner, i. p. 2). ‘ Probably some Israelitish tribes entered into a 
covenant relation with Midian, 1n counexion with which the 
national god of the more powertul of the contracting parties 
was called to Watch over the oath ' Afterwards, however, we 
are told (p 3): ‘The actual course ot things faced gradually 
from men’s memory, and the notion could establish itself that 
at Sina’ what was concluded was not. a covenant between Inrael 
and Midian under the protection of Jahweh, but simply a 
covenant of Jahweh with Us chosen joule ' Jnfferent, again, 
ww the judgment of Kerdmans Qn Theol. Tijdschrift, xxxvn. 
yp Ι97ὺ Accordmg to bon, the berith at Sinal conmsted in 
the union of a number or nomadie clans into a tribal con- 
federation, accompanied » the unvoking of Jahweh as the god 
to whom part of those tnbes considered that they owed their 
deliverance from Egypt. 
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n privstly order at all is one which cannot be 
answered offhand from the early sources. He 
himself exercises priestly funetions on the oceasion 
of the coneluding of the bérith (Ix 249"), and as a 
medium of oracles in the Tent of Meeting (337). 
This isin harmony with the general presupposition 
that the founder and mediator of the Smai religion 
was the prototype of both of what were afterwards 
the most important organs of this religion—the 
priests and the prophets (ef., for the latter, Dt 1818 
31’ and Hos 12409), Indeed it 1s only thus that the 
habit can be explained of tracing hack to his per- 
sonality αὐ codilications of law, even those aflecting 
the ritual. But the early sources know nothing 
of Moses having further entrusted to Ins brother 
Aaron alone the discharge of priestly functions.* 
Aaron is indeed ealled in Ex 4" ‘the Levite,’ 
which means in all probability ‘the priest” (for, so 
far as the trife was concerned, Moses was also ἃ 
‘Levite’), but it» extremely questionable whether 
this designation really emanates from an early 
source, In any ease, nothing 1 there related of 
him except that he served Moses as speaker in 
dealing with the people and with Pharaoh (x 
qian 27 05 ote.), and that he supported him 
during the battle with the Amalehites (17!“%). 
Even in connexion with the idolatrous worship of 
the golden calf (Ex 32!) there 1s no mention of 
priestly functions or prerogatives belonging to 
Anron. On the contrary, the assistants of Moses 
at. the covenantal sacrifices of Ex 24° are simply 
young men of the children of Israel, while the 
guaidiin of the Tent of Meeting is the HpAraimite 
Joshua (Ex 331), who trequently appears else. 
where also as servant and attendant οἱ Moses. 

Leaving Aaron, then, out of the question, we 
have still, indeed, one passage from EF (ia 32°9) in 
whieh, although the textoin its present form is 
plainly mutilated, it πὸ related that Moses awarded 
the priesthood to the tribe of Leos in recognition 
of then fidelity on the occasion of a revolt of the 
people. But, seeing that m the same chapter we 
have a parallel narrative to quite a different eflect 
from the pen of the Jahwist, it is Impossible to sry 
whether in Ex 32" we have a strictly historical 
narrative or merely an attempt to supply a_his- 
torical explanation of the origin of the Levitical 
priest hood 

The story of the covenantal sacrifices (Ex 244") 
quite vives the impression that Moses simply fol- 
lowed Jong- established usage. And this will be 
true to the condition of things then as well as 
during the whole of the subsequent period. Not 
legal preseriptions, but-old familiar enstom, decided 
the practice followed in matters affecting the 
cultus. Even in the monarehical period priests 
were still unneeded for the offering of sactifice ; 
the same usage as had been followed for other 
gods or ‘demons’ was equally capable of applica- 
tion to the cult of Jahweh. This docs not torbid 
us to hold that certain ceremonial enactments 
emanated from Moses, and were orally handed 
down under hisname. But what was their precise 
character we are unable to decide, any more than 
the question whether he is to be regarded as the 
originator of a particular form of o:acular com- 
munication. At all events, if 1s worthy of note 
that. m Am 5% (perhaps also Jer 733) the existence 
of the practice of sacrifice during the wilderness 
wanderings is flatly demed. ‘This passage can 
hardly be explained, with Marti (esrh. der asreel, 
Religion*, p. 71), to mean that, while sacrifices 
to Tanweh were abandoned, those were perhaps 
offered which were peculiar to families and clans, 
but were not meant for the God of the whole body, 
Marti urges that the different tribes and clans 


* According to Stade and others, the figure of Aaron is 
utterly unknown to the older stratum of J 
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might bave ietained their tribal and household 
gods without seeing in this any repudiation of the 
claims of dahweh. But, while if 1s not. impossible 
that asyneretism of this kind stall continua to pre- 
vail for a considerable time, it must always have 
appeared to the chosen representatives of Jahwism 
asa culpable abuse. 

2. As to religious festivals, the only one that 
can be taken into account for the Mosaie period is 
the Passover (see above, p. 621>.). The other 
principal festivals, m the form in which we make 
their acquaintance in OT tradition, pomt by their 
agranan character to a Canaanite orein 

3. Asin the cultus of the Mosaic age, so also in 
the νοσια life of Israel the controlling factor was 
not a body of definite prescriptions, but the power 
of custom—custom, it is true, upon which fiom 
the first an ever-increasing intlnence was exrerted 
by the religious uniqueness of Jahwism, When 
any shameful act was condemned by the formula 
‘it is not wont sv to be done’ (Gn 8, 28 186), 
there was assuredly in the background the thought 
‘because it is unworthy of Isiael and their God, 
because it is an aboniunation in the sight ot Jahwoh 
which He will not let go unpunished.’ Here again 
the possibility must be recognized that Moses him- 
self, in the course of his long-eontimned judrenil 
activity (ef, on this point, the very instructive 
narrative of My Ls key, especially at Kadesh or 
‘En-mishpat, laid the foundation of many usages 
both in civil and criminal law, nay, that not a few 
of the enactments afterwards codilied im the Book 
of the Covenant go back dneetly to him, But im 
this matter, again, we are without any precise 
knowledge of details. 

4. There is one question, however, which we 
cannot pass by in silence. If nono of the rest. of 
the legal contents of the Pentateuch can be with 
certainty traced back to Moses, must pot at least 
some form of the Decalogue be attributed to him 
- having regard to the strength and the unanimity 
of the tradition which require this assumption ? 

Now, the ‘unanimity’ of the tradition must be 
leit out of the question so long as it is stall dis- 
puted whether m addition to the two Elohistic [I] 
or, according to others, Denteronomistic reeensions 
of the Decalogue im Ex 20 and Dt 5, we have not 
a Jahwistie one m fx 346%." The greater anti- 
quity of the latter appears to be snpported by 
the tact that it contains almost exclusively cere- 
mona, not yet eblueal enaectinents ; these last, it 
in alleged, eowd not: have originated in ¢/as form 
except as a deposit of the Prophetic current of 
ideas. Eut this Jahwistie Deealogue is perhaps 
nothing more than an appearance.  [f the Jahiwist 
had essentially the same Decalogue as the Mlohist, 
the redactor could not possibly, after it had been 
given in Ex 20, have introduced it onee more in 
Ex 34, and so he filled up the consequent gap with 
ceremonial prescriptions which can be recoenized 
at the first glance as parallels to the laws of the 
Book of the Covenant. Hence the question. still 
remains whether some form of the Decalogue may 
not be traced back to Moses. 

That this form was extremely brief and concise 


* This, as 14 well known, was already maintamed by Goethe ut 
his essay ὁ Das Zweitalelyesetz’ (1773), and is beld at present hy 
the majority of critics = Regarding the Decalogue of Is 20 and 
Dt 6, the view has come to prevail, thanks to huenen, Stade, 
Cornill, ete., that it belonged to the Judaun recension of the 
Klohist (E2J; so also Stuerk (Vas DVeuteronomiuan, Leipay, 
1894), who maintains, further, that the Decalogue of Klis dis- 
persed throughout the so-called Booh of the Covenant. On the 
other hand, according to Memner (Der Dekalog, Halle, 1803) 
and Baentsch (‘Exodus ἃ, Leviticus’ an Nowach's J/idkom , 
Gottingen, 1900), the present form of the Decalovue cinanates 
from the Deuteronomic pen (19), and wis only subsequently 
transferred from Deuteronomy tok, 0. Likewise Marti (Geach, 
der israel Religion, p. 174) holds that the Decalogue was ‘in 
any case drawn up in the 7th cent., perhaps in the circles 
influenced by Isniah.’ 
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may be at once assumed. This conclusion is 
favoured even by the very striking difference in 
extent between the two tables of the Law: the 
{ποὺ (namely the five Commandments, according to 


the method of reckoning adopted by the Reformed | 


Churehes, down to and ineluding that of respect 
to parents) contaming 146 words, the second only 
26, Accordingly, the whole of the reasons assigned 
for obedience in the first five Commandments 
may be pronounced later additions. In this way 
two very considerable dificulties are removed in 
a very simple fashion. ‘These are (1) the great 
difference ino regard to the motives urged for 
obedience to the Sabbath-command, and (2) the 
Deuteronomistic colouring which, as we have seen, 
has led many to aseribe the whole to the 7th 
century. [lor this colouring does not affect the 
brief enunciations, but, above all, the motives 
assigned, 

But at may still be asked, Does not zo fully- 
developed an ethical system underlie even the Com- 
mandments themselves that one must hesitate to 
vive the Decalogue its place at the head of the 
whole development? We should allow full weight 
to this objection if the standpoint of the Ten Com- 
mandments were beyond doubt and exclusively an 
ethical one, That this is the case, appears self- 
evident to as who from our infaney are taught and 
accustomed to apply a purely ethical standaid, 
and to discover in the Commandments a guide to 
true piety and morality. But αὖ τὰ not difficult to 
show that onginally it was not the question of 
monuds but ΟἹ regaid to rghts that occupied the 
foreground * dé the Commandments may readily 
be subsumed ander the prohibition: ‘ Thou shalt not 
do volence to (1) what belongs to God (His sole 
rizht to worship, Elis superiority to any earthly 
form, [is name, His day [as the type of all His 
other ‘holy ordinances’), His representatives) ; 
(2) what belongs to thy neighbour (lus life [as hus 
Inost precions possession |, lias wile [as next πὶ 
recrousness}, his goods and chattels, his hononr),’ 
le wonly in the last of the Commandments that 
another pomt of view makes its appearance, 
namely, in the prohibition to touch even in thought 
the property of one’s neighbour. ‘Thus the climax 
ix reached of the ascending seale which presents 
itself in the arrangement of the Commandments 
of the second table —in the advance fiom sins of 
net to sins of word, and finally to sins of thought. 
The correctness ΟἹ the view which emphasizes the 
non-ethieal aspect of the Decalogue is specially evi- 
dent in connexion with the prohibition of adultery. 
The object τὰ not to keep the youth or the married 
man from immorality in general, as our catechisms 
nre wont to explain the matter,t but to ward off 
attack from one of the most important of a neigh- 
bour’s rights of property. It is only im this sense 
that the notion of adultery is known to the 
ancient Hebrew mind; while, on the other hand, 
no hmits are placed oven ἂν matnicd mams sexual 
intercourse with female slaves. In hike manner, 
the seduction or violation of a virgin was plamly 
regarded in the earhest tunes more as a damage 
to one’s nehts (notably, tor instance, in the wa 
vf lowering the selling price of a daughter) than 
as ἢ moral transgression, 

In view of all this there would be no valid reason 
for refusing (ὁ attribute to Moses himeselt a ptm. 
tive concise form of the Decalogue, were it not 


* Noteworthy indications pointing to this view are abeady 
supphed by ἃ Menvies (Sermons on the Ten Commandne nts, 
London, ISS), according to whom the Deealogue hele ns to 
the age of the Prophets, and contains the fundamental prin- 
etples of social life 

ἐ Νὸ, δα, Luther: ‘Wir sollen Gott furchten und leben, da 4 
wir hens hound zuchtag leben in Worten und Werken, und ein 
jegheher sein Gemahl hebe und ehre’ ( We ate to fear and Jove 
God by hving chaste and modest m words and deeds, and ev ory 
man 1s to love and honour his wife’). 


| 
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for the fotmidable difficulty presented by the pro- 
Ailution of the use of images. Down to the 8th 
cent. no one appears to be acquainted with go 
cateorical a conumand that images of Jahweh are 
not to be made. Are we to hold that originally 
another commandment stood in the place of this 
one, or that Moses promulgated not ten but seven 
Commandments? ‘The latter position has recently 
been maintained by Eerdmans.* He refers the 


‘command against Images to the 7th cent., but 


seven Οἱ the commands of the Decalogcue to the 
time of Moses, the first of these being ‘1, Jahweh, 
am your God.’ We are largely in accord with 
Eerdmans when he discovers no such affinity 
between the Decalogue and the great Prophets 
that it must be regarded as a product ot the 
current of ideas initiated by them; we are at 
one with him also in holding that the diflerent 
commands and prohibitions have not an absolute 
but only a relative scope. In this last respect, 
however, he goes too far when he maintains that 
' the on/y obligations meant to be enjoined (eg. in 
the matter of the prohibition of killing) are to- 
wards fellow-countrymen, and when he transforms 
the ‘coveting’ of the tenth Commandment into 
appropriating of ownerless property, alleving that 
in the OT it 14 only the act and not the disposition 
that constitutes sin. If has been rightly urged 
by Wildeboer Ὁ aguinst Eerdmans that m this way 
the deeper moral sense of the Decaloyue is de- 
wraded, and the whole reduced to ἃ mcre scheme 
ministering to the utilitarian ueccessities of the 
common hie of Bedawin. 

The result of the above discussion is that the 
Mosaic oligin of some rudimentary form of the 
Decalogue (apart fiom fhe command against 
images) dyes not appear to be absolutely excluded, 
but that here again we must be content to τοῦ πὰ 
from pronouncing @ more definite Judgment. In 
any case, the relizious and moral siguilicanee snd 
the germinal power—we might almost say the 
power of expansion—of the ideas of the Decalogue 
are not: lessened if we must place it, not at the πὶ εὖ 
beginnings but in the later stages of development 
of the religion of Israel Even then, in view of 
its aims, and above all in view of its stractme, 
which in the first table shows an advance froin 
the general and more spiritual to the more concrete 
and external duties, while in the second table the 
opposite course is followed, tt remains a religious 
document. Which has a geod title to be regarded, 
even by the Christian Chiich at the present day, 
asa kind of Magna Charta tor the cuidance of the 
religious lite. 


Tif. Tne RELIGION OF ISRAEL IN CANAAN 
DURING THE PRE-PROPURTIC PERIOD. 


i. THE SOURCES —¥or the periods with which 


'we have hitherto been dealing we have had to 
, content ourselves with baekward inferences from 


later sonrees, but now we have at our command 
records of considerable compass, wlich enable us 
to take a reliable glance at the religious and moral 
conditions of the period of the judges and of the 
early moniichy. ‘The circumstance is immaterial 
that the records in question, apart fiom the very 
ancient Song of Deberah, did not assume their 
present form till a considerable time after the 
events (somewhere fiom about the l0th to the 
middle of the 8th cent. Ic.) For, in the first 


* *Qoraprong en betcekenis van de ticn woorden' (in Z'heol. 
‘ydechritt, xxxvu p18 ff ). 

t ‘De Dekalog’ (in Theol. Studien, 1908, p 109 δ᾽), 

τ Cf Oh Picpenbruig, ‘La religion des Hébreux ἃ l’époque 
des Juges* τῷ Merwe de UHistowre dea fielygiona, Ὁ. xxvii. 15. 
Se ting, Die altesrael. Relgron in den " Leldengeschichten' des 
Hicaterbuehs, Hamburg, 1882; O. H. Toy, ‘The pre-Prophetic 
Rehyion of Israei’ in New World, 1896, p. 123 11. 
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place, all the evidence is in tavour of the sup- 
position that during the whole of (his period the 
moral and religious viewpoint was a fixed one; 
and, secondly, the date when the traditions were 
finally comnutted to writing must not be eon- 
fone with the date when the οὐ] tradition 
became fixed. Thus the conditions undelymg 
the patriarchal narratives as presented by the 
Jaliwist cannot be brought down at latest: beyond 
the time of Saul, even although the main part of 
the Jahwistic written source was not composed 
till about 8c. 850. The same remark applies to 
the so-called hero-narratives of the Book of 
Judges, which occupy themselves with the six 
‘grcat judges’ (Ehud, Deborah, Barak, Gideon, 
Jephthah, Sanson), and to the same category with 
which belong also the very ancient and important 
narratives contained in Jg 9 and im the Appendix, 
chs. 17-21 (although it is true that chs. 19-21 have 
been subjected to a very late revision). All these 
written sources—aiter various more recent com- 
ponents have been sifted out— give us # true 
pleture of the conditions that prevailed during 
the period prior to the advent of written pro- 
phecy. 

As a source of the first rank must. be reckoned 
the ancient biography of Saul and David, which, 
now interwoven with many later—notably even 
Deuter onomistic—elements, is incorporated in the 
Books of Samuel. But what we have said is true 
in quite ἃ special sense of the so-called ‘Jerusalem 
source’? m 28 9-20, which reveals so intumate an 
acquaintance with the course of events, and shows 
at the sume time so delicate a psychological esti- 
mate of David, that in all probability it should be 
placed as carly as the time of Solomon. So also 
the older components of the biography of Solomon 
in 1K o1 LL contain a great variety of valuable 
material, And finally, from the earhest ot the 
wiiting prophets, Amos and Hosea, important 
backward inferences may be drawn as te the con- 
ceptions that prevailed before their day. 

i. THE CONCEPTION OF Gov --Ἰ. That even in 
this period we can speak at most of henotheism (see 
above, p. 625" f.) but not of absolute monothetsm, 
would be sufficiently proved by the constant in- 
clination of the people to Baal worship (on which 
see below, § 30.) This tendency assumes, of 
course, ἃ belicf in the existence of Baal (or the 
buals) Lf at should be contended that this belief 
ought to be trexnted as a delusion, nob shared by 
the proper representatives of Jahwisin, but at all 
times strenuously combaled by them, this con- 
tention would be opposed to a number of clear 
statements. What was combated at all times was 
the worship of Baal and of other gods, but not. 
the belet m= their existence. When im Je 115] 
Jephthah bids los messengers say τὸ the king of 
the Ammonites, ‘Walt not thou possess that which 
Chemosh* thy god giveth thee to possess?’ he 
only vives expression to a notion which was self- 
evident tu his contemporaries and to the nirator. 
A sinular notion underlies the Janguace of 1S 26", 
where David regards banishment from the ancestral 
domain of Jahweh as necessitating the worship of 
other gods. The idea of a national god involves 
that the sphere of influence as well as the sphere 
of woiship of the particular god extends only to 
the land of his people. Outside this other gods 
rule, and the man who has been driven witdin 
their sphere does well to accommodate himself to 
their service, 

It is true that the worship of a god upon forcign 
soil is nut absolutely exeluded. .\ccording to 1 Καὶ 
117 Solomon erected upon the Mount of Olives a 
place Οἱ saculice for Chemosh, the god of the 


* Probably, by a confusion, for Aideam, tor everywhere elae 
Chemosh appears as the god οἱ the Moatites. 
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Moabites.* The narrative in its present form sees 
in this (v.') a lapse on the part of Solomon into 
idolatry, into winch he was seduced by his heathen 
wives. But, in all probabiity, what isin view here 
is—what to the original naniator was quite an un- 
objectionable procedure—the erection by Solomon 
of a sanctuary for a Moabite wife, where even in 
the land of Judah she might render worship to her 
ancestial god. Such a desite on her part would 
appear to Solomon quite fair and reasonable, with- 
out its ever entering his mind to take part himself 
in this cult. Moreover, such an aberration on the 
part of the builder of a splendid temple for the 
God of the land would be absolutely inconceivable. 
In this connexion it may be remarked that there 
is scarcely room for doubt that even then a method 
had beeu discovered whereby the woiship of a 
national god upon foreign soil was rendered pos- 
sible. Karth was brought from Ais land to the 
foreign country, in order thus to be able to ofter 
sacrifice to him on his own soil. Thus Naaman 
the Syrian (2 1 5) asks fiom Elisha two mules’ 
burden of (Israelitish) earth, because he is resolved 
heneeforward to offer neither burnt-oflering no 
sacrifice to any other pod but to Jahweh alone. It 
is quite clear that) Naaman’s idea was quite in 
harmony with the behet of the Israelitish narrator, 
but, on the other hand, the conviction that the 
power of a national god in his own land 1s inresist- 
thle when it has been properly mvoked, has very 
drastic testimony borne to it in 2K 377 The 
‘fierce anger’? which comes upon Tsracl after Meshia 
has saerificed his firstborn son upon the wall (thus 
in the view of the besiegers) is the anger of the 
god of the απ, Chemosh, who after such an 
offering cannot remain inactive, bul, drives the 
enemy out of his country. It is possible tor ws to 
explain this result very natwially on the ground 
that the besievers lost all courage through tear of 
the supposed anger of Chemosh ; but this is by no 
means the vicw of the narrator and his contem- 
poraries. 

2. But if, in view of all this, the question for 
this whole period 1s not whether Jahweh, the God 
of Isracl, is the only Ged, the question arises all 
the more, what special significance Ue had for Lis 
people. As we have already (p. 631" f£.) pointed out, 
the full meaning of the fundamental propositions, 
‘Jahweh is the God of Israel, and Bee ts the 
wople of Jahweh, always comes out when we 

ave tu deal with action on the part of a mumber 
of the tribes, if not the whole of them. 

(a) This 18 the case alinost: exclusively in war. 
There the naine of Jahweh is the connecting 
link winch brings the otherwise heterogencous 
elements into the closest union with one another, 
inspires them with enthusiasm, and leads them: to 
victory He is the war-God, Jahweh, whose 
comumander-in-chief appears to Joshua in Cilgal 
(Jos 5") 3+ who, represented by the sacred Ark 
(see above, p. 628 t.), causes the walls ot Jericho to 
fall down on 6); and after the battle of Gubcen 
ruins great stones upon the fleeime Canaanites 
(10). With peculiar energy the joytul confidence 
in dahweh as the real leader im battle meets us im 
the Song of Deborah. The whole Song is meant, 
above all, to celebrate the praises ot Jalweh Jz 
5% 1). who left His dwelling-place on Sinai to 
hasten by Mt. Seir to the battleheld. He was the 
true leader in the felt, tor the mbhabitants of 
Meroz ate cursed ‘ bevanse they came not to the 
help of daliweh, to the help of Jaliwelt among the 


* This statement alono probably belongs to the original text; 
the rest here, us on 2K 23s Peuterononmustic or stall later 
expansion. The LNX hag ἢ part a dificrent (est 

7 The ταν now breaks olf in the middle of a sentence. 
The close may have been delberately suppressed because it 
contained ἃ diferent explanation of the mune ‘Gigal’ trom 
that given shortly before im 5*, 
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heroes’ (v.43): on the other hand, ‘from heaven | That Zh@oth is the plural of 464, ‘host,’ and thus 
fourht the stam, im therm courses they fought | signifies ‘hosts? or armies,’ is generally admitted. 


against Sivera’ (v9) Its specially worth noting 
with what foree expression 1s given alyo in othe: 
passages in the Sony to the thought that on such 
an occasion ib as the uneonditional duty ot the 
different tribes to take the field with Jahweh 
ayminst (he common foe, Hence the panesyrie on 
the vahant tribes whieh showed thea willingness 
for this serviee (νν. 5 te) sand, on the other 
hand, the bitter seorn poured upon the dilatory 
ones (vv Ty). And the conchiding verse once 
more lays the stronvest emphasis upon the fact 
that the enenues of [sracl are on that very aecount 
the enenues of Jahweh, but that glory and happi- 
ness attend on those who choose Him 


*So must all thine enemies perish, @ Jahweh 
But thos: that love him are as the piaing of the sun in 
his strength’ 

The belief ima personal presence of Jahweb in 
decisive battles does not present itself, however, 
merely mm dniehly strange poetry like the Song ot 
Deborah, Apart from passages according to which 
He accompanies Isracl into battle m the train of 
the Ark (see above, p G2S1.), David still declares, 
after tus tiast decisive victory over the Philistines 
‘Jahweho heath broken maine enemies before me 
as waters break throuch (the dam)’ 2S 5": and 
hefore the second battle he receives from Jahweh 
this ornele ‘When thou hearest the nose of 
πα ποῖα the tops of the dada trees, set out ; 
for then. Jahweh gone forth te make a slaughter 
inthe camypeoot the Philistines? (v.74). 

ΠΛ ΟΠ at many usages which Israel practised im 
war and which gave to war the appearance of an 
uninterrupted exercise of a religious funetion, date 
from the tunes of Polydemonism, and were origin 
aby evoked by regard to the ‘demons’ (see above, 
p. O71), there is manitestly no longer any conselous- 
ness of this in the period with which we are wow 
deahne)  IsraePs wars are the “wars of Jahweh?’ 
(Nu 91. The πον of conseeration and the 
restraints fo Whieh warliors submit) themselves 
have το θαι ἢ to Jahweh Very instructive from 
this point ΟἹ view as the very ancient narrative of 
ΝΠ Phe puest as prepared to give the sacred 
bread (the so called shewbread) te David only in 
case lis pretended followers have kept themselves 
from women David professes that ato is so, and 
that lis company set out with sacred ‘vessels? 
(Qe, probably. clothes and weapons) David thus 
puts aside the tear that be and his compamons 
re wanting in the purity required towards Jahaeh. 
Π ἀν to Phim then expressty that the consecration 
of the τὸ was due Even in Deuteronomy 
(2879 @) the prescriptions about maimtaining 
cleanliness ino the camp, which in all probability 
have aw Polydemonist motive, are i ν᾿" 5) based 
sunply on the ground that ‘dabweh thy God 
walketh ain the midst of thy camp to deliver thee 
and to σαν παρ. thine enenues betore thee; there- 
fore shall thy camp be holy ἡ 

(4) Again, as regaids the frequent mention of 
the execution ot the Chan’ (et above. p. 619" £.), we 
find all through this period no other stpposition 
than that the devoting ot human beines and of 
spotl as purely for the honour of daliweh. So in 
Jos GF 7 Ὁ and especially ES 15° where Sanmel 
in the sequel executed the Shan” upon the Amale- 
hite hing Agag by hewing lint to pieces ‘before 
Jahweh? (as one devoted to Jahweh) in Gilgal. 

(6) The enecumstance that during this penod 
the character of Jahweh as the war God is se 
promment a feature in the conception of God, 
explain why now, for the fist time, we make 
aequuntance with a designation of Jahweh which, 
beyond doubt, originally connected with this side 
ol His character, namely Jahweh Ζόδα 6th (maz), 


| What was orgmally meant? 


ere ee 


It isequally recognized that (Jahweh Zéb@ 6th’ is 
sinply an abbreviation tor the complete formula 
‘Jahieth ΓΙ ἰὴ Ach@ oth, or, with the article, 
‘Juhweh ?Klohé haz-Zehouth* te. ‘Jahweh, the 
God of Hosts.’+ [but now, what species of hosts 
9 meant? Or, to be more accurate, let us ask, 
For there is the 
stiongest initial probability that this name of God 
assumed in the usage of the Prophets a more com- 
wehensive sense than originally belonged to it. 
fhe controversy now turns upon the question 
whether the primary reference in the ‘ hosts” is 


j to hosts of ‘demons,’{ or to the heavenly hosts 


(i.e. the angels),§ or, finally, tu the earthly hosts 
of Tsrael ἡ 
(a) It τὸ probable enouch, in the ΤΠ of what 
has been formerly said, that even in the post- 
Mosaic period an important τῶ ὁ was more or less 
consciously attributed to the ‘demons’ in war as 
well as elsewhere, Dut that, after the adoption of 
| Jalwism, Jahweh should have been treated sunply 
us the leader of the ‘demons,’ and that the title 
‘Jahweh of Hosts’ im this sense should have been 
entployed even by the prophets without seruple, 
nay, even by preference, is meonceivable lor 
I eenuine Jalwism occupies a position of natural 
opposition to the faith in ‘demons,’ and hence we 
ihave nowhere any certain trace of such a querse- 
| ofheial recognition of the latter as would he implied 
jaf the explanation we are examining were corect, 
| (4) On the other hand, a number of witnesses, 
some of them anctent, can be called im luvour of 
Ι the conception of an augelie host suwaounding 
I dahweh. In this category we must not indeed, 
i include passaces ike Loh θυ, For ‘the whole 
| host of heaven’ wineh the prophet) Micaruh beheld 
on the reht and the left ot Jahwetois no mole a 
wart host than is ‘the host of the herht’ im the 
very late passage Is Ὃς Butam Gn 382?) (1) the 
angels of God are probably thought of as belone- 
ine to a camp of war; the ‘leader of Jahwelis 
j host’ in dos δ᾽ can only mean the leader of a 
Ι host of angels; and the horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha (2 h 6") are plainly driven by 
warrior angels 
(y) All this, however, does not weaken the force 
of the cietunstance that the plural zéh@ at, in all 
the 26 passages where if occurs outside the Divine 
tithe, never stands tor the host of heaven,{ but 
always for the earthly battalions of Israel (ix 74 
127-0 ete., down to the late Ps 42° «Thou goest 
not forth with our armies’); and it wonld surely 
be strange uf σέ δι οὐδ had a diflerent meaning only 
in the collocation ‘ Jahiweh Zeba ath. 


"Cf, on the diferent collocations of the word in the Divine 

| name (including 1ts reproductions in the LXA), the exhaustive 

svnopsis of Lohr in his Untersuchungen stun’ Buch Amos 
(Giessen, T9071), p ST In 

ἐ Such a shortenine must be assumed even if the fuller for- 
mula, as Lohr holds, took 163 rive only a short time before the 
Exile (upon the analogy of ‘Jahweh, the God of Israel’), 

} so already Wellhausen (‘Shi7zen und Vorarbeiten,’ v.77) and 
recently again Sehwally (Per πο σοὶ Kier im alten Israel,’ 
» 6) only that the latter will have it that the special reference 
is to the ‘demons’ of war (the ‘wild host which rages in war 
along with Jahweh’) 

ὁ δὸ most, following the cxauple of Ewald (Due Lehre der 
Bibel von Gott, τὰ 339), who supposed the new name to have 
been once proclaumed by a great prophcot upon the battletield 
after a sudden victory had been gamed. The same interpreta- 
tion has been recently upheld atresh by Borchert m SA, 1896, 
p 619d 

' So alrendy JG, Werder (an Geist der hebreuschen. Poesie) 


1 and others, then, atter the view which refers the expression to 
i the hosts of angels bad long been the 


prevailing one, Ὁ Schrader 
md thrbucher faa prot: Theoloqe, WZ, p BIGtE, and, recently, 
esp) hautzseh in art. ‘Zebaoth’ in PRES svi p avs ΠῸ, and in 


| /A.A7W, Isso, p 176 


*; Thas, on the contrary, 18 everywhere represented by the 
Singular στέγος even in Ps 1032) and (482 the plural form ΙΒ 
demonstrably due to error. 
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But why—as Delitzsch asked years ayo *— is it 
that the Divine name Jahweh ZebC@oth is not found 
in the very period when we should most naturally 
look for it, namely, at the time of the Exodus and of 
the conflicts with the Canaanites? Instead of tlus, 
the title first meets us in] S 15 as an appellation 
of the God who dwells in Shiloh! Now, it 1s quite 
true that the complete absence of the name in the 
Heaateuch and the Book of Judyes would be very 
surprising. But Klostermann (Geschudte Lsraels, 
p. 76) has made it in the Inghest degree probable 
that the name Jahuch Zéb@ oth was, at least in the 
case of the Hexateuch, removed trom the text by 
the hand of a late redactor (perhaps from the fear 


of its bemg misunderstood in the sense of the i 
hibited star-worship). Thus in Jos 34) ?, in place 


of the strange expression ‘the ark with the law of 
the Lord of the whole earth,’ surely there must 
have stood onginally the usual formula ‘the ark 
of Jahweh of Hosts’; and in 6" the LAX (Kup 
σαβαώθ) oxpessly witnesses to the reading Jahweh 
Liha doth. 

Another objection to ow interpretation is raised 
by Borchert, who argnes that all the passages in 
whieh σόῤα οὐ ἢ means the hosts of Isracl belong to 
the Jatest elements in the Canon (20 of them to the 
latest source of the Pentateuch), and, moreover, 
that they speak, not. of military hosts Imt of 
Inultitudes of people in general. But the latter 
assertion (even apart from 1 K 2), where eeoth in 
the present Deuteronom. narrative belongs in all 
plobalility to an emher somece) is not to the 
point. For the latest source of the Pentateuch 
always thinks of the people asx a imilitary body, 
whether on the march or in camp, ranged 1n fixed 
oider about the sanctuary (cf. especiully Nu 2). 
And the cirewnstance that im the older linguistic 
usaye the earthly army (like the heavenly, Jos 5") 
Is designated zaéq in the singular, does not pre- 
vent the conclusion that the plural likewise served 


ornlginally as a designation of earthly hosts. This 
view finds a very strong support im LS 17%. When 


David there says to the Phihstine giant, “1 come 
im the name ot Jahweh of Tosts, the God of the 
armies Of Israel,’ he plamly mtends by the latte: 
addition to give Jus heathen opponent an authentic 
interpretation of the name Juhweh Zelcoth, which, 
without this, must have remained unintelligible to 
hin. 

jut, i we abide accordingly by the uterpreta- 
tuon of the tithe as referring to the hosts of [s1ael 
whoame to pnt then trust in battle in dahwel (as 
inJg 54, 28 544) as their true Jeadet and cham- 
pion, an additional remark requires to be made. 
Juhweh Zeb@oth is ougmally the war-God as 
represented by the sacred Arh.| "Phat theath itself 
Was ἃ Wallike shmme was shown above (p. 628 f.). 
But now, when we find that, of the 1} passages 
in the Books of Samuel where the title /ahuch 
Zeba'cth oeems, no fewer than 5 stand in a 
direct. or induect relation to the sacred Ark, this 
cannot beaccidental, Ch PS 1) Sahirch 2ob@ oth 
at Shiloh, where the Ark was then located ; 44 
‘the mk of Jahweh Zo@éth’? Vat one of the 
strongest evidences may be found in 2S Ὁ. [tis 
tiue that the orwgenal text of this passage has 
suffered coiruption, as is shown by the different 
form im the parallel 1 Ch 136.74 But to strike ont 
the whole sentence after Zceba’oth is quite un un- 


*Tu Rudelbach's Zeitschrift fur dre qeaamnute lutherische 
Theoloquee und Kirche, Wsi4, p 217 tt 

t This connexion was already sugeested by Vuilleumier (art, 
‘Le nom de Dieu Jahvéh-gebaoth’ in Aerue de Phe ol. etde Philas., 
Aptil ls77, p. 302), 10 was established in detail hy Kautzech (dee, 
ct above, p 6362 note ἢ) 

} On the difficulties presented by the present teat, and the 
numerous attempts that have been made to emend it, cf 
Giesebrecht, Dre alttest. Schatzung des Vottesnamens (Koniys- 
berg, 1901), p. 132 α΄, 
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justifiably violent procedure, Rather may we con- 
clude that here in any ease it was stated that ‘over 
the ark the name ot Jahweh of Hosts was named,’ 
z¢. that the Ark stood in the closest relation to 
Jahweb as the wer-God, being the representation 
and the pledge of His presence And when, in 2S 
6, David blesses the people in the name of Jahweh 
of Hosts, this is the solemn teamimnation of all the 
arlangements for the conveying ot the sacred 
Ark to Zion, which had thus tor then objective 
Jabweh οἵ Uosts, the war God. Againw in Ps 24", 
the designation of God as ‘daliweh ot Hosts’ (i v.8, 
where He is called a mighty one and a war-hero) is 
most simply explained by supposing Chat im this 
Psalm-fhagment the subject as the return of the 
Ark to the temple from a campugn 

(δ) Whale convineed that the above is the true 
qitery cue Οἱ Juhkweh Abeoth as an oriinal 
appellation of the war-God represented by the 
sicred Ark, we do not mean to deny that anothes 
conception gradually established itself in Che Tin 
guistic usave, to such an eatent that in WAY 
passages the original conception appears to be 
quite forgotten. This 1s shown even by the sta- 
tistics of the employment of the expression. ΟἹ 
the 278 passages in which Jahweh Ζὲ θὰ oth (so 234 
times) or another combination with Zebaoth oveur, 
there ae 19 in the Historical books (Lin Samuel, 
fan Kings, but only in the mouth of prophets ; 
3in Chronicles in parallels to Samuel); loon the 
Psalms (in the first book only Ps 24"; 14 m the 
second and thid books); while all the othe 
instances ate in the Prophetical books. Even αἱ 
amongst the lust mamed there are a few which 
might pomt to Juhuch Zeb oth as the war-God, 
such an interpretation is quite impossible ino the 
Vast majority of instances. On the contiury, the 
addition Zeb@oeth has plainly attached to it the 
hotion of the supramundane power and glory of 
Jahweb. Τὺ is imanitestly so in those passages: in 
which this Divine name stands in pat ἘΠ ΡΝ with 
the notion of the ‘holiness,’ εις (an aecordance with 
the Prophetic use of the term) the absolutely ex- 
alted being of Jahweh, as im ds 5&4 68) How 
this change of signification 18 to be wnderstood is 
not possible to say with certainty. Only so much 
in clear, that, after the permanent. establishment 
of the Ark in the mystenous darkness of the ady- 
fam of the temple, its former connexion with the 
wit-God, Jahkuwech Zebheath, must have vanished 
fiom the popular consciousness, and that in place 
of this the awe-unspirmyg majesty of this God must 
have cope into the foreground. [ᾧ remains, how- 
ever, the most plausible supposition that now the 
hosts of angels and perhaps also (at least in later 
times) of stais came involuntiatly to be substituted 
tor the carthly hosts, so tht, finally, the iden of 
Ruler of the Universe connected itself per se with 
the tithe Jahwch Zeb@oth, In this way we could 
explain most simply the surprising cucnmestance 
that there is no ustanee of the ocentrence of 
Sahweh Z0b06th im the Book of Ezekiel, although 
was met with very frequently in Jeremiah and 
wmmediately after the Exile. Ezekiel may have 
ἸΌΝ avoided it becnuse it was capable of 
eine misinterpreted as a justiticution of star- 
worship. 

3. Another weighty question connected with the 
conception of the Deity 1s thin: Are there to be 
discovered, even in the pre- Prophetic period, tend- 
encies towards overcoming the mitial erass concep- 
tion of the bodily form of God, or, in other words, 
a disposition to free the Disine bemy from = the 
reahn of the visible and sensible, and thus to 
spliitualize ib? Now, it is an undemable fact 
that the clothing of dahweh with a body is a 
practice that still extends into this perod. ‘Thus 
In phoved by the Jahwistic passages Gu 3°" and 
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18'% * Nevertheless, the answer to the above 
question must be a decided afhimative, and there 
are even Various methods of distinguishing bet ween 
the transcendent, unapproachable, real being of 
Jabwel and the passing: appearances which do not 
completly exhaust Ths being. 

(4) To this category certainly belongs the mal'akh 
Jehoreh οἱ ‘angel of Jahweh'd in the original sense 
of that term. This sense could never have been 
mustaken af men had not obstinately persisted in 
demanding: that this theoloqumenon ἔν have 
the same sense throughout the whole of the Old 
Testament a course to which they were driven 
on the ground of a mechanical doctrine of anspira- 
tion. Since, Taw, im certain Tate passages the 
‘angel of Jahweh’ 1s undoubtedly, as a creature 
angel, clearly distinguished from Jahweh, it was 
thought that he οὐ ήη be also so distinguished in 
all the earher passages | Τὰ reality the ‘angel of 
Jahweli? ais onginally a form of appearance of 
Jahwelt Himself, ‘a temporary descent of the 
latter to visibility,’ distinguishable from Winiself 
only in so far as it does not represent the full and 
complete majesty of His being. The circumstance, 
Which has been felt to be very strange, that the 
expression Sangel of Jahweli’ is not: mfrequently 
nuddenty exchanged for the simple ‘dahweh,’ 16 
very siuply exphuned. The designation ‘angel 
of daliweh > is necessary wherever he comes (pnur- 
ticularly in conversation) into direct: contact with 
men, whereas the simple ‘dahwebh’ 15. sufficient. 
When God i to be thought of as if by Himself, 
separate fiom men or at least unseen by them. 
Althoueh in some passages this condition of things 
1s obsenred by touches of the redactor’s hand, there 
are others where it is readily recognizable.§ So 
in Jy 5% Curse Meioz, said the angel of Jahweh 
faddiessang: Isiaelj, because they came not. to the 
help of [the invisibly present] Jahweh.’ In like 
manner, m Gin 16 the God who speaks to Hagr 
Is always called malakh Jahweh, whereas, accord- 
my tov), Jahweh Dimeself has heard her affliction, 
this beme a dunetion for which He did not require 
a personal meeting with her. In any ease, 1t is 
quite an the spuit oot the narrator when in v.8 
Hagia discovers in Him who has spoken with her 
Jahweh Himself. Again, m Gn 2127 (the Elo- 
Mastic parallel to the Jahwistie narrative of ch. 16) 
it. is God that hears the voiee of the Jad, but the 
angel of God that calls to Hagar out of heaven, 
οἷο And uf inv.” it is God that opens her eyes, 
xo that she sees the well of water, this requned ne 
personal, mechanieal operation On the contrary, 
itomight be accomplished by an act. of the Divine 
will working: frome afar, and this is plamly the 
mening of the narator jut itis to te observed 
how here in Ea marked spiritualizing of the 


* Tn Gen TSI (here are now, indeed, as has been shown by 
hinetechmar (2.47, 1897, pod) f), twe recensions of the 
same narrative combined = According to the carher of these, 
Jahweh Himself a i accompanied by two angels; aecord- 
ing to the later (the ‘plural source’) three angels are sent by 
Jahweh, who Hiniseif abides in heaven (cf esp 1924) 

1 The source of the Pentateuch remains even here true to 
Ita principle of avoiding the DAME ‘dahweh,’ and says (but in 
quite the same sense) wal'akh 'Hlohtm (Qn 5117) or mal'akh 
ha- Putin, ‘angel of God ' (Gn $1), Ex 1419) 

3 The monographs on the mal’akh Jahweh trom this stand- 
point. have, of course, Row ceased to garth interest The 
correct: view ia represented ospecially by Kosters (art ‘De 
mal'ach Jahve’ in Theol. Teydachrift, 1875, p 887 fF ) Only, he 
goes too far in seeking to explain add appearances of angels 
(even in the plural, as Gn 231% 8220) in pre-uxilic pansagcs as 
velf-npanifestations of God, 

§ This frequent imterchange of ‘Jahweh’ and ‘ma/'akh 
Jahtweh' shatters the (at first sight very plausible) theory that 
the motion of the ‘angel of Jahweh’ is the necessary conse 
quence of Jahweh Himself being supposed to have His dw lin, 
plie at παι, Enthroned there, Re mht be suppused ineap- 
able of appearing elsewhere at the same time But this 3 a 
falc aysumption = On the contrary, where the angel of Jahweh 
appears, there ts Jahweb also active, but it is only Mas form of 
manifestation that is visible and audwle. 
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ancient theologumenon has already taken place. 
In J the angel of Jahweh evidently meets Navas 
at. the well personally and in human form; in §, 
on the other hand, he calls tu her ‘from heaven.’ 
The thought of a human body pertaining to 
Jahweh is thus, if not exactly dropped, forced 
into the background. The same is true of Gn 22” 
{where malakh Jahweh, occurring in what is 
otherwise an uninterrupted Elohistie narrative, 
ean be only a variant for malakh Elohim, due to 
a redactor, and occasioned perhaps by the redac- 
tory addition in v.!% which also speaks of the 
angel of Jahweh). In Gin 31" (KE) the angel of 
God calls to Jacob ‘in a dream,’ so that here 
too any allusion to direct personal intercourse 18 
avoided. But the angel of Jahweh expressly iden- 
tifies himself with the God of Bethel. In this 
instance, then, there is no possibility of denying 
a self-revelation of Jahweh in the form of the 
aneel. In the story of Jacol’s wrestling (3274) 
ouly a ‘man’ 1s spoken of; but the latter appears 
to he thought of also as mal’akh Jahweh, for he 
blesses Jacob, who declares (v.@), ‘God have I seen 
face to face, and yet have escaped with my life.’— 
We encounter the malakh Jahweh again in Vix 83, 
Here he appears to Moses as a flame of fire, and 
thus comes into the 1enlm of the visible. Hence 
it must be due to a 1edactor that in v.*, the 
Elolustie addition to the Jahwistie v.@ (‘Jahweh 
saw ’~-analogous to Gn 91} ‘Jahweh heard’), it is 
God Wimself and not the angel of God that calls 
to Moses from the bush Ky the way, in the whole 
of the further transaction (v.) there is not the 
slightest whisper of doubt that it 15 God Himself 
and not some messenger of God that speaks. 

In precisely the same way as in Gn 16 and 2] 
may be eaplained the remarkable interchange of 
‘Jahbwel’ or (God? and ‘angel of Jahweh’ in Nu 
202-8 The latter opposes the progiess of Balaam 
(vv.2% #4. %) > he is seen by the ass (vv. % 51) and 
at. last’ by Balaam himself (v.2!); 1t is Ae that 
speaks to Balnam (vv. 95), and the latter replies 
to him (ν.3). On the other hand, ‘Jabweh?’ gives 
the as» the faculty of speech (v.*); He opens the 
eyes of Balaam ιν. Ὁ, ct. the precisely similar case 
in Gn 21)~—both examples of far-working effects 
of the power of Jahweh. 

Tn Jp 6", again, we have, according to v.4, a 
personal manifestation of dJahweh. This is called 
malakh Jahweh everywhere except in vv. 16. 34 ; 
but even in vv. ?8 the LAX read malakh Jahweh, 
and no doubt this was the origina] reading, and 
not an intentional change introduced for the sake 
of harmony with the text elsewhere. Finally, in 
Jg 13 the angel of Jahweh, whom the parents 
of Samson took at first for a mun of God, is in- 
tended to be an appearance of Jahweh Himself, as 
is shown not only by v.24, but quite expressly by 

The last: passage to ἀκ we muy claim to 
appeal in tlis connexion is Hos 12 ‘Jacob con- 
tended with God, he contended against a Divine 
manifestation (mal’akh),’ ete. The prophet evi- 
dently avoids naming Jahweh Himself, but his 
meaning is clearly the same as is intended in the 
passage which underlies his reference (sce above). 
Other witnesses to this sense of the expression 
mal'akh Jahweh are to be found in the statements, 
summary as they are, of Gn 481 (FE), Jg 2) 4 
21 1%) and in the mention of the angel of God 
Qn E parallel with the Jullar of cloud in J) in 
Ex 14, On Mal 3' see below. 

It is intelligible how, as the conception of God 
grew more profound, the above described pale 
manifestation, although only temporary and not 
exhausting the complete being of Jahweh, must 
have given offence to the religious sense, But this 
offence was not summarily removed by transform- 
ing the mal'akh Jahweh into a created angel; on 
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the contrary, men still held fast toa representation 
of Jahweh, although with a stronzer emphasis laid 
upon the distinction between this and Jahweh 
Himeelt. Under this head 141} certain passages in 
which it is sometimes hard to say whether we are 
still to think of a amelakh Jahuwch τὰ the form 
described above, or simply of a created angel. So 
in Ex 23° ©Truly 1 will send my* angel before 
thee, to keep thee by the way, and to bing thee 
into the place which 1 have prepared. ‘Take ye 
heed of lim, and hearken unto his voice ; be not 
rebellious against him, for he wil] not forgive your 
transeression ; for my nanie is in him. This last 
eaApression means notlung else than ‘for he wa 
1eyresentation of my being’ (see below, p. 640" 1.), 
and is not to be weakened, with Ewald and others, 
asif it meant only that the angel represents God 
as the ambassador does the king, and has power 
to speah in His nnme; on the contrary, he is him- 
self essentially Divine. We shall presently see, 
howevel, that the ‘name’ of God is not. su direetly 
identical with God as could be said of the mal'ukh 
Jahweh, In the sine sense as we have just estab- 
lished for 23° we are to understand also 32% and 
33? [read again, with Lue, ‘my angel’). For in 
33* 8 it is suid of Giod Wimself that He cannot go 
up in the midst of the Israclites, for Tle should 
have to destroy such a stilf-necked people. Per- 
haps we ought, finally, to include in this category 
the passages where David is compared to the angel 
of God (28 14% 30 19°; on the ether hand, 15 29° 
has ‘like an angel of God’). ‘The expression is tov 
general to permit of a certain interpretation. But, 
seeing that the woman of Tekoa would hardly 
have ventured to treat David’s wisdom as equal to 
the wisdom of God Himself, it is not unlikely that 
we are here also to think of a representation of 
Jahweh which ix not absolutely identical with 
Him. On the othe: hand, ‘the angel of Jahweh’ 
in 28S 24% is a creature angel, for Jahweh com- 
mands him to leave off his work of dextiuction. 
The case 1s similar im 1 Κα 107 (ef. v.%) and 2 κα 105" 
(Is 37%), Finally, in Ps 945) 35°F we have perhaps 
eimiply the idea of ἃ guardian angel (appointed by 
God) 

The theologumenon of the ‘angel of Jahweh?’ is 
wholly wanting im the pre-exile prophets ; and in 
Zee Vt 41. 0. where ib reappeats after a long 
interval, there can be no doubt as to the erenturelys 
character of this ‘angel of Jahweh.’ For he prays 
to Jahweh, and dahweh answers him in comforting 
words. He delivers the Divine commission {1}; 
he is met by ‘another angel’ (27); and again in 
3° [Where, In view of v2, 1end and the angel of 
Jahweh said’?J he is once more expressly distin- 
guished from Jahweh. Τὰ the considerably later 
passuyre, Zee 125, “the aneel of Jahweb? stands 
in parallelism with “2deh/iae; but. the latter term 
is here manifestly not simply the equivalent of 
Jahweh, but stands for fa supramundane, Divine 
being’; so that even here ‘the angel of Jalweh’ 
is kept quite distinct from Jahweh Humseli. One 
night rather be tempted to think of a self-1evela- 
tion of Jalrweh in the ‘angel of the covenant’ of 
Ma) 3', seeing that he is named inimediately after 
‘the Lord,’ ae. dahweh Τὰ aeality, however, he 
is coupled with Jahweh only as His attendant and 
instrument, and thus at the same time distin- 
guished from Hin, 

(4) Closely akin to the ‘angel of Jahwel,’ in its 
oulginal sense, we have sometimes the ‘face (658 
pantm +) of Jahweh,’ t.e. simply Jahweh Limselt 


* The Massoretic text has ‘an angel’ (ay in Nu 20/8); but 
doubtless we should read, with the Samaritan text and Lucian's 
lecension of the LAX, ‘ay angel’ (malahii), Ch even the MT 
of νι" ‘For mine augel shall yo before thee,’ etc. ; and Gn 
si 40, where we already read, ‘He shall send Avs angel before 

ee. 

t A remarkable light is thrown upon this peculiar designation 
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as personally present, although (like the mal'akh 
Jahweh) in a form of mamtestation wlich does not 
exhaust His full being. Unfortunately, the prin- 
cipal ἌΝ which treats of this ¢heologumenon, 
namely Ex 35, has not been preserved entire, and 
hence its interpretation is difficult. In the text 
(v.27), which is a combination of various sources 
and strata of sources, God declares that He cannot 
[personally] go up in the nudst of the people, else 
He should have to consume them. Istacl 1s much 
disturbed at this announcement; but. at God's com- 
mand the people put off their ornaments, while He 
announces [fis intention of considering how He may 
provide a substitute for His personal presenee. 
After v.° there must have been (fiom the pen of 1ἢ) 
an account of the constructing of the tent and the 
sacred Ark from the ornaments of the people, for 
the existence of the tent is all at once assumed in 
ν., The Ark, in fact, which represents Jahweh, 
is the substitute for His personal presence When, 
now, in J’s parallel (v.14) God, in answer to Moses’ 
question whom 116 means to send with the people, 
replies (v 1), ‘My face shall go (with you,” this 
exnnot, in flat opposition to Lk, mean 1 in my own 
verson.” ‘That is to say, J, as well as E, must have 
[μὰ iW View something secondary, some partial 
representation of the full being of dahweh, whether 
he, too, thought of the sacred Ark, or the self-miani- 
festation of God in the form of the malakh Juhweh 
was before his mind’s eye. 1t is to Ex 33'4, beyond 
doubt, that allusion is made im Dt 487 and Js 63". 
In the latter passage the present. text speaks of 
‘the angel of his face (panim)” That would mean 
the angel in whom His pdntm, the manifestation 
of This piesence, was found. But we should cer- 
tainly read, with the LAX, ‘No messenge) or 
anvel [rend sxbor vy), but his face, saved them.’ 
Here, plainly, panim, as the proper manifestation 
of Jahweh, 15 opposed to messengers und angels, 
who we quite distinct from Him. Yet even the 
author of 1s 63° cannot have regarded the pantm 
of Jahweh as absolutely identical with Him, else 
he would surely have said simply ‘dahweh, he 
saved them,’ and not ‘his face saved them.’ In 
three other passages the panim of Jahweh denotes 
Mis appearing to execute judgement upon the foes 
of Isracl (Ps 21°), or upon Israel itself (Ps 8027 (δ), 
Tia 416 ‘The angry glance of Jahwel hath seattered 
them’). 

(6) To the category of forms of Divine mani- 
festation belongs, further, the ‘glory (naz sabéd) 
of Jahweh.’* It 15 true that no perfectly certain 
evidence: can be adduced of the currency of this 
theologumenon as early as the pre-Prophetice period. 
For m the very ancient passage, 18 4%, kabéd 
appears Lo be a designation of Jahweh who dwells 
in the sacred Arh, and hence belongs to quite a 
diflerent category from the Labéd in all other pre- 
exile passages. In the Jatter the sabéd as the 
manifestation-form in which Jalweh on solemn 
occasions shows Himself to Israel; it stands, above 
all, tor the brightness which streams from the cloud 
surrounding Him. It may be that here, (oo, there 
Was originally a connexion with the Chought of 
the storm-God who uppears im dark lightning: 
flashing clouds (se, probably, stil in Εν 38! and 
Dt 5774), but the Aabéd may exhibit itself apart 
from storms (so especially il KO8Y fi 2 Ch 7, 
whee the katéd of Jahweh in the form of a 
{bright} cloud fills the newly built temple) On 


by the circumstance that in Carthagiman inscriptions the god- 
dess Tanit very frequently recenves the honorific title ‘Face of 
Baal’ (pené Bu'al), 1.6. personal (us it were, incarnate) repre- 
sentation of the Deity in gencsal 

* A verv thorough examination of the lustory of this notion 
will be found in von Gall’s Mee MHeriliehkewt Gottes  eme 
lablisch-theoloprache Untersuchung ausyedchnt uber das Alte 
Testament, die Turyuine, Apokryphen, Apokalypsen und das 
Neue Testament, Giessen, 1900. 
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the other aod, in Is 6’ tand so also in Nu 142, ) and the moe than earthly Inightness which pro- 


Hab 23) sun: 
habéd appeia> to stand in ὦ απ} wider sense for 
the manive-tutions of the Divine majesty and 
omnipotence Which are displayed im all parts of 
the earth. 

(hute a different. sense attaches to the eh of 
Τρ ἢ πὰ lvehiel as well asin fs $0 60 and in the 
so called Priests’ Code. Here it a» plainly the 
joun itself in which Jahweh becomes visible, and 
not suoply the tempormuiaily assumed veiling of His 
real berg. "Phas Aetbod shines lhe Aashmal* (Ezk 
1 ys αὖ rises from its place with a noise like that 
of a great earthquake (415), leaves the chernbim- 
chanot, and approaches the threshold of | the 
temple, so that the temple is filled with the cloud 
[which seus the Aaéoudj, and the fore-court. with 
the brightness of the Adhod of Jalweh (9% 10%). 
Then, once more mounting the chariot (OM! ef. 
also 3" 84), it leaves the erty and fixes its abode on 
the Mount of Olives durme the period of adgment 
and desecration {115}... Thenee, when the day of 
deliverance dawns, αἋ τοίπι πο by the east door to 
the temple, and the latter as well as the whole 
land shines anew its reflesion 

The same conception of the daha’ as a figure 
shootings out rays afar ois tound, although m a 
somewhat diflerent form, im the Messianie glinupses 
of [x40 66 0 Aceording to 40° 1 1s to show itself 
a sxoonas the preparations for the return of the 
eviles ave undertaken; bere, in all probability, at 
In thought of as the guide at the lead of the re- 
turning band On the other hand, in 60% the 
λαοί of Jahweh streams over them (thus appar- 
ently in heaven); ain 54! ( the ‘name of dJalweb,’ 
see below), weatn, and in ΘΟ ΒΓ Aasod may stand, an 
m dsobete, for the clortying of the majesty and 
ommipotence of dahweh, which is visthle to the 
Whole world 

The conception of the Δα θεῖ of dahweh present 
In Leh 11 and inch 43 reeuts quite clearly im 
the Proest. Code, naturally without. the connected 
nolion of the cherubin chariot. Tt is enthroned 
upon Sinan enveloped im the eloud τ but to the 
eve oot Perch oat presents itself as devoutmy fire 
evel et alsa ba 6) Nu 1 πὸ 16! goes) in By 
for and Nua 117’ [167 } the cloud appears, as it were, 
as the herdd and stenal of the Aboud of Jahweh 
Which appears oameduitely after at, and fills the 
Tent of Meeting. Cf also the discussion of the 
‘Glory ot dabwel?aimvel nop [151 ἢ, 

All the theofoqeamena we have just described are 
attempts to buidee the cult between the real beme 
of dabweh, whieh clude. human sight) and com- 
prehension, and the realm oof the visible, whieh as 
alone aceessible and intellicihle to man. One 
pereerves: the madequacy of all comparisons, and 
yet these cannot be dispensed with so lone as the 
map mind cannot conceive of personal action 
and anflmenee proceedine except from ἃ bodily 
form (this bodily form, moreover, bem always 
priuaridy θα)  Henee at marks a eonsider 
able advance on the οἷ notion of the με αἰ ἢ 
Jahurh when wn the Groloqamr un of the pani 
and the ἀπε οἷ of Jahweh the thoueht ot a damian 
torm ois kept as much as possible in the Daek- 
vvound. νοι αἴ Bvelael {15} still ventures ana 
supplementary sertot dashion on a comparison of 
the kabed of Jdahweh with the human form cha 
likeness as the appearanee of aaa, vis κ from 
that which appeared as bis Joms. v7, ta Dentere- 
Isiah and the Priests’ Code there is ne allusion 
Whatever to the form of aman. ‘the only ages 
that are considered worthy to represent the supra: 
Munda and mysterious bene of (lod are five 
(Which is, as at were, the least maternal clement) 

* According to the ΤᾺΝ and the Vulgate, this word (92,3) 
stands for edeclron, hat τως an amalgam of gold and silver. 


-......... ns rer mene 


often in the Psalms, eq. 1920) 72") | ceeds drom it, and wluch is rendered tolerable te 


the human eye only by an enveloping cloud, 

(7) We have still, however, in this connexion, 
to ies k of a theologumenon, which likewise alms 
at distinguishing between the uumanent Jahweh 
and Has manifestations and acts, avoiding at the 

. . «- . Υ 

same time all introduction of a bodily form. We 
refer to the remarkable expressions regarding the 
‘name of Jahweh”* The mudern mind finds it 
hard to reahze the profound meaning which a 
person's name possessed in the eyes of men, includ- 
ing the Israclites, in ancient. tines. Cuesebrecht 
(2c. p. 94) rightly defines a name as micaning, 
accoldung to the ancient conception, ‘a something 
varallel to the man, relatively independent of 15 

carer, but of great importance for lis weul or 
his woe, a something which at once describes and 
influences ite bearer.’ He supports this deliun- 
tion (4 p. 68fh) by very nwnerous and staking 
testunonies, derived from the conceptions of other 
peoples aud religions, But what is true of a 
human name is true also, meatales mutandis, of the 
Divine name. ‘To know αὖ is of vital umpoitance, 
for this is the condition of being able to use 1t in 
invocation ; and mvyocation has, according Go primi- 
tive notions, a teal clheacy, giving to the mvok- 
lng party a kind of power over the name invoked, 
so that he can compel its aid. This explaims why, 
in heathen cults, the mame of a palticular god 
was studiously kept secret, lest it might be abused 
through being unvohed by an improper party | 

Now it 1s self-evident that in the OT. in the 
humerous passages, particularly in the Prophets 
and the Psalms, where the ‘name of Jahweh?’ 
is introduced im various connexions, such ¢rass 
and superstitions notions as underlie heathen 
magical formulas ae entoely ab-ent “Phe con- 
coption of God tound in the Prophets Gnclading 
Deuteronomy, as the specifically Prophetical law - 
book) and the Psalms permut. of ne other view 
than that all those manifold expressions are used 
from a thoroughly σα απ religions and ethical 
Mandpomt Bat, on the other band, Guesebreecht 
is τ αν right in deelavng the (almost nnivers- 
ally) emoent exphination of these expressions to 
be inadequate, and, in attiibutine to the ‘name 
of Jahweh,’ im at least a great number of in- 
stimees, a far deeper meaning. Most are content 
to eaphun the ‘name’ as the expresston of the 
character, the connotation of the Divine attri- 
buies, in so faroas these have become known to 
the Istachtes, or have manifested themsclves for 

"Gf Gicsebrecht'’s monovr poh, Mee αὐ Sehatoung dex 
CGotlesnamens undo orhre  yefiqronsaeselichtliche — (ει γι} 
(homesberg, 1901), which wat ounce thorouch-goug, and opens 
Up a nutuber ot new points of view 

tA trace of this notion may be discovercd with certainty 
me Gn sel and Jeg ΤΣ In both passages the mamtestation of 
Jahweh (for such ms ougmally nieant) declines fo wiye iy name, 
thus ¢seapine, avait were, any further annevance 1 ἀμ he, 
avin, thatoam the Decslogue the eommandim mat not to take 
Jahweh's name ‘fin van’ meant orginally that men were not 
to compel action on the part of the scered name ov unvoking if 
So, too, Ani ΟἿ is best explained, with Giopebrecht (jn. 125), a8 
eXpressing a dread of provoking the fiercely curaged: Preity still 
further by uttenug this mame (to αἶδὸ Ἀ) Consideration 14 
duc, finally, to the remark ot Gueschrecht (riede Jur Balel 
und abel, Konmesberg, 00, p 410). that the abstract notion "eZ, 
‘deity, iw emplovcd so trequent]y τὰ person’ names beeatine, 
like the terms expressing rclavionstap, this served: as a prolee- 
tton to the Divine name, which might not be uttered  Cf£ the 
numerous exmuples of such name-taboos collected from all 
quarters by Geesebieeht, Ze op 3s, note 1; see also Frazer, 
Goulen Bough, 1. 403 F 

With the mameal and at the same time imc-astible efficacy 
of the solemnly invoked Divine mime is plainly connected the 
faim behet m the termble power of the ες, Thus Abimelech 
succumbs to the curse of dotham (Jp 920 670), Micah esc apes 
the effects of dus motaer’s curse by prompt restitution of the 
mores he ἢ κα stolen from her: and his mother at once Lemoves 
the cutse by prononnemy a formule of blessing, in which the 
nane of Jaweh 15. invoked (yr ὙΠ τῆι curse of Elisha ‘in 
the name ot Jahweh’ biuings summary destruction upon forty- 
tao children (2 K 244), 
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their protection or deliverance. In point of fact, 
a number of frequently employed expressions are 
more or less satisfactorily explained in this way 
(e.g. when we read of proclaiming, praising, cele- 
brating, glorying in, the name of God); there are 
even others where the name appears to be in- 
tended only in the sense familiar to ws—as a com- 
bination of particular sounds (so in all connexions 
where a pronouncing of the Divine name is spoken 
of, such as calling upon, profaning, blaspheming 
the name, or putting αὖ [in blessing] upon any one, 
Nu 6”, Ps 1298). But there remains a very large 
number of passages in which these two methods 
of interpretation, 80 far fiom being satisfactory, 
yield no sense at all—pussages in which the name, 
in short, appears to be identical with the person 
of God. This applies where such expressions as 
‘fear,’ ‘love,’ Shonouw,’ ‘contess,’ ‘trust in,’ * wait 
for,’ are prefixed to the name of God. That a 
manifestation-form of Jahwel as present to help is 
here thought of, is evident trom such instances as 
Ps vue (“the name of the Gud of Jacob detend 
thee !’) 446 6) (‘through thy name we tread down 
our foes,’ cf. 118!!!) 5480) (Ὁ help me, O God, through 
thy name,’ cf. 124%), Pr 1810 (‘a strong tower 1» the 
name of Jahweh’).* 

If in the above passayes the ‘name’ is really ¢ 
personified ‘power placed side by sede awith the 
proper person of Jahweh’ (Giesebiecht, Uc. p. 66), 
this thiows a clear ight not only upon the above 
(p. 6394) cited passage Ha ὉΔῚ (¢ My name as in 
him’), but also upon the eapressions just noticed, 
such as feall upon, praise, thank, the name ot 
Jahweh.’ They reter not to the name ‘Jahwel’ 
as the pronunciation of certam sounds, but to the 
‘power’ which has become ἢν postatized ino it; 
otherwise, passares like Ps 548! (ΠΤ will declare 
to the praise of thy name, dahweh, that it is wood, 
that at hath delivered me out of all trouble’) 
would be quite unintelligible. 

All the 1ore mtellieible, on the other land, he- 
come the very numerous passares which speak of a 
localizing of the name at particular sanctuaries, 
notably at the temple in Jerusalem. Favourite 
forms Οὗ expression with Deuteronomy and with 
the Deuteronomic redactors of the Historical books 
ure, that Jahweh ‘causes’ His name ‘to dwell? in 
the temple, or ‘sets’ it m the place chosen by Him, 
or that ‘a louse is built tor lis name,’ so that now 
He is to dwell for ever at Jerusalem (2 KO 2377, 
2 Ch 334). It might be supposed that this apphea- 
tion of the ‘name of Jahweh’ took 1ts rise in the 
age of Deuteronomy, perhaps because the puritied 
Prophetical conception of God urgently demanded 
such a distinction between the unapproachable, 
immanent dahweh and His earthly forms of mani- 
festation, But that this was not so is shown by 
Ky 20%, which stands at the very head of the Book 
of the Covenant: ‘In every spot [more exactly, 
‘at every place of worship’) where TE will cause 
my name to be femeuiberel [v.c. simply, ‘where I 
will cause my “name” to be honoured as a mani- 
festation of my being localized there’), will | 
come to thee and bless thee.’ We are thus entitled 
not only to regard the thevlogmmenvn of the ‘name 
of Jahweh’ as one of the most significant attempts 
at distinguishing between the real esseutial being 
of Jahweh and His more or less perfect miumitesta- 
tion-forms—analogous to the angel, the face, and 
the glory, of Jahweli—but to carry it back even 
to the pre- Prophetic period of the religion of 
Israel. Nay, in this very period the behet in a 
magical etheacy of the name must have played ἃ 
more important réle than later, when men, while 
laying emphasis upon the ‘name’ in eapressions 


* The most striking imstance of this usage would be found in 
Is 3027 (‘The name Οἱ Jahweb cometh trom afar, glowing 18 his 
auger,’ et -.), if the text has come down to us coriect. 
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that had become quite current, had no longer any 
clear consciousness of ifs once deeper signification. 

4. All the above-described attempts to distin- 
guish between the real being ot Jahweh and His 
forms of manifestation * did not prevent men from 
seeking, even durmg this period, tu realize a con- 
crete presence of the God of Israel by having 
recourse to images of Jahweh. A proof of this 
lies in the circumstance that. presenting: oneself 
at the sanctuary is spoken of as ‘beholding the 
face of Jahweh.’ t Althoush this expression may 
have come afterwards to be employed im quite 
a weakened sense (4s, for mstance, m Is 4), at 
certainly referred origenally (ike the extremely 
frequent ‘before Jahweh’) to looking upon the 
image of the Deity. Exactly in the sume way the 
expression § stroke the face of Jahwebl or of God,’ 
Which had at first a literal sense, was atterwards 
weakened to the general meaning of ‘propitiate 
God or beg His favour’ As imaves of God we 
must rechon not only the very ancient pes / (509) 
or carved tinage and the bull-ligures (prohibited in 
Judah), but also the 'éphod and the teraphin. 

(4) The pesed was a Divine tigure, orginally 
“uyved from wood or hewn in stone, tor the most 
part probably in the form of a man, or at least 
with ἃ human head. At fitst distinguished fiom 
the molten amage (ποτῷ wesstZ hah), the woid comes 
at last to be used also of the latter (Is 40 44", 
ete.) OF course, for our present pur pose, we leave 
out of account all those passages ino which pese/ 
[μεν μι, with the same meaning, serves as plural] 
stands tor the image of a heathen god (Nah Wt 
αἰ). ‘There are many passages, however, τὰ which 
pesed means an mace of Jalwehs; and sueh a earved 
Image appears to have been for Jong regarded as 
urobjyectionable, whereas the molten image (prob- 
ably wath allusion to Istacl’s bull wotship) is 
aheady prohibited in’ the Jahwistie section of 
Which Ex 347 forms a part. ven τῇ the prohibi- 
tion of the pesel in the Decealonue (Fy 20%, Dt 55) 
eatends to images of Jahweh, this would be simply 
aw proof that the Decenlogue (or at least the pro- 
hilntion of images) origmated dJater than J—a 
conclusion Which is favoured by the circumstance 
that there were also other species (see below) of 
nnages of Jaliweh whieh, till tar mto the mon- 
aichical period, continued to be reverenced without 
opposition, or at Jeast to be employed asa means of 
obtaining Divine oracles. No doubt, itis an image 
of Jahweh that we are to understand by the pesed4 
of Micah (Jg 17%"), seeing that if was procured 
with a san of moncy that had been dedicated to 
Jahweh. The original narrative is not intended 
to convey any censure of Mical’s action, but sumply 
to sive an account of the ornein of the cult of the 
Jahweh-unage at Dan (cf, 18°), 

(0) ‘The ’ephod (nex) appears cacinsively as an 
nage of Jahweh, and more than once is clearly 
connected with the obtaining of oracles. The word 
means primarily ‘something thrown over’ (asapplied 


to ἃ garment it answers to the German (de rwurf 


* Among these may also be included in a certain sense the 
‘spirit of Jahweh or of God's on which see below, pp 653, 656 ἢ 

t Ita sunply ἃ correction made in doematie miterests (a view 
of Bx 338), when already in the LXX, and consequently in the 
MT, by means of a porting which is linguisteally hardly con- 
ceivable, the beholding of the face of God as transformed: into 
an ‘appearing before the face of God" In bis ΕἸ: and Dt 10} 
(and hence also Ex 2517, where the Samaritan toxt still offers 
correctly the accusatiye sien “NN tnsted οἱ “Sy ren ANT (“Ἰεὺ 


hin behold’) for Axy (let bim appear’), and in Bx 3424, Dt 


314, Ig 112 read meet (‘to behold’) for maw (‘to appear’) 
Even in Ex 2315 3420, where the passive WY (in the sense of ‘my 
face shall not be seen’) nought be possible, we should probably 
read the active WY (‘they shall behold ") 

$ The ‘molten maze’ named along with the pesxel ya, in all 
probalalty, ametaken addition, and εὖ κα the ἐς μη coupled 
with the ’ephéd inv % (Qn the other recension of the narrative). 
In 18! only ὦ pesel το spoken of, 
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or Uberzug); coupled with bad, ‘linen,’ it stands 
for the ‘waistcoat’ (see vol, i. p. 7255) worn by the 
priests or by people in general on ritual occasions 
(1S 24 worn by the youthful Samuel, 28 6" by 
David before the sacred Ark). In the Priests’ Code, 
finally, the ’¢phéd (without bad) in the ornamental 
‘waistcoat’ of the high priest, in which is the 
pocket with the sacred lots, the Urim and Thum- 
muta (Ex 257, and esp. 9845), The attempt made, 
on the ground of these passages, to explain ’ephid 
in evely Instance as=‘ waistcoat’ or the like, and 
thus to get over the mention of an image of God, 
15. shattered by ἃ number of ancient passages, 
about whose true meaning no doubt can arise. 
When Gideon, according to Jy 87, expended 1700 
shehels of gold on the making of an ’epAéd, and 
‘set’ fit is the same word, 247, that is used else- 
where of the erecting of mazzgebéth or monuments] 
it. in Ophrah, it cannot be a ‘ waistcoat’ that is in 
view; on the contrary, the writer means to record 
te the credit of Gideon how, out of the spoil, he 
had an image of Jahweh constructed. The re- 
dactor of the Book of Judges, it is true, views his 
conduct differently (v.77); ‘AIL Israel went a 
whoring after it,? de. practised idolatry with it. 
But this very expression clearly indicates that the 
redactor, too, thinks of the éphid as a Divine 
image, Only that to him such an lnage is absolutely 
fortidden, under any circumstances, by the prin- 
ciples of the Deuteronomic legislation. Again, in 
Jy 175 the ephéd, being parallel to the pesel of the 
other recension of the narrative (see above, p. 641°, 
note $), is nothing other than an image of Jahweh. 
The same holds pood of 1S 21°), where every- 
thine becomes clear if we think of the sword of 
Goliath, wrapped in a’garment ‘behind the ephed,’ 
aa hanging upon the wall behind the maze of 
Jahweh standing on a pedestal in the apse of the 
sinetuary. In like manner the ’phéd of 1S 24 
1.1.5 there correcting the text by the LAX] 239 
$07 in the portable imave of Jaliweh, which the 
priest binges forward at the command of Saul or 
of David, beenuse 1t was required for the obtaming 
of an oracle from Jahweh. It is nowhere indicated 
that the ’¢pAéd itself contamed any mechanism for 
casting lots. On the contrary, the lots would 
appea ony to have been cast in presence of the 
image, and thus as it were before the face of 
Jahweh, and the result was accordingly regarded 
a having His sanction. That such an employment 
of the image of Jahweh was still viewed as quite 
unobjectionable, is shown by Hos 34, where the 
rophet. simply means that Israel (an exile) will 
es ὁ to dispense with all the requisites fora normal 
political and religious life, cluding ’éphéd and 
teraphim. 

Now, it) may naturally be asked how the Divine 
image and the puiestly ‘waistcoat’ could be desig- 
nated by one and the same name.* ‘The view that 
‘ephéd stands properly for the gold or silver over- 
laying or casing of an image of wood, clay, or 
even brass, can appeal for support to 1» 30%, where 
the certainly equivalent femmine form ’aphuddah 


* Th. U. Foote, in what is in itself'a very thorough and in- 
genious monograph, The Ephod te Form and Use (Baltimore, 
1902), demtes that there ip any distinction between 'éphkéd and 
‘éphéd Lad. The latter expression, since 3 in the sense of 
‘linen’ ts unproved, ho explains as - ‘‘ephéd partis (virihs],’ and 
the ’ephdd iself as the container of the sacred Jots, a hind of 
po ket which may have been developed from the primitave 
oncloth = Foote arrives at this result (although he hiniself 
recognizes Drages in the téraphim so often associated with the 
‘éphod) by a quite artificial and untenable exegesis of Jy 837, 
18 21, and other passages. Moreover, af tne ‘épédd was 
nothing but a pocket for the sacred lots, whence ite sharp con- 
demnation in Jy 827>, and the bold alteration of the text in 1S 
1415. where, in place of the objectionable '@pAdd (so still the 
LAN], the Ark —wholly impossible here—15 inserted in the MT? 
The only explanation of this is that even at avery late date the 
true mearing of the ‘éphdéd in those passages was still well 
known, and ou that account gave offence 
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stands parallel with zippdi, the metal casing of 
carved images. Yetit isa question whether ’éphéd 
did not primarily denote simply the garment used 
to clothe the Divine image (cf. Jer 10%, Ezk 161). 
From this, as the most precious part and that which 
most struck the eye, the whole image might soon 
come to take its name. If we might assume that 
this ephod already had attached to it a pocket 
with the sacred lots, this would explain very simply 
how in the Priests’ Code (Ex 28%) the objection- 
able ’éphéd could be wholly ignored as an inayre of 
the Deity, but retained without prejudice in the 
form of a garment with the oracle-pocket.* 

(c) Not only the ’éphéd but also the téraphim 
(0 5.5) should doubtless be understood as images 
of the Deity—for the most part (see below), images 
of Jahweh. With the exception of 2 K 23% and 
Zec 10", the word ¢éraphim, in spite of the plural 
form, should probably be everywhere (quite cer- 
tainly so in 1S 1926) taken as the designation 
of only one image; that is to say, it is an example 
of the so-called pluralis mazestatis, as happens 
frequently with such words as ’ddénim, béalim, 
and usually ’élohim. The etymology is still quite 
obscure. ‘The connexion with the réph@im, or 
shades, favoured by many, is extremely improb- 
able. <All that is clear 1s that the térdphim is 
related to the ’éphéd in the same way as the image 
of a household ged is to the more oflicial image set 
up in a ‘god's house’ and attended to by a priest. 
That the téraphim is not necessarily an image of 
Jahweh is yroved by the ease of the téraphim 
stolen by Rachel from Laban (Gn 31) +), whieh 
the latter calls ‘my god’ (vv.% 8); and by Ezk 
21°52), where the king of Babylon consults the 
ttraphim at the crossing of the roads, In all other 
passages it is quite posseh/e to understand téraphim 
to mewn an image of Jahweh. So [probably, in- 
deed, by a later and mistaken expansion], along 
with the ’cphéd, in Jg 175 1814. MtE% TS 198. 16 
(which passages speak plainly in favour of a 
human-like form), and Hos 34 (again coupled 
with the ’éphid; see above). The circumstance 
that in 18 15%, 2 K 23", and Zee 10% (where the 
led ely appear just as in ΕΚ 21°, as giving 
oracles) the possession and use of a térdphim is 
branded as a species of idolatry, proves nothing 
against its character as an image of απ νεῖ, From 
the Prophetie point of view, which is that repre- 
sented in all the above passages, there is little 
difference between ας of Jahweh and images 
of actual udo/s. The hypothesis that the téraphim 
represented a survival of Images of ancestors or 
stood for former tribal and family gods, would 
indeed suit well their character as household gods, 
but lacks all probability. Apart from the fact 
that no certain evidence can be adduced in favour 
of the prevalence of Ancestor Worship in Israel 
(see above, p. 614 6}, it is hard to suppose that in 
the house of so zealous a Jalweh-worshipper as 
David there should have been found any image 
but one of Jahweh. Of the existence of the latter 
lund of image we have proof, above all, in Ex 21°. 
‘There we read that the slave who has no desire to 
go free m the seventh year is to be pinned by the 
ear to the doorpust before [the image of] God, 
which is ΠΝ assumed as set up by the en- 
tranee. In view ot the whole spirit and standpoint 
of the Book of the Covenant, this can refer only to 
an image of Jahweh as the witness of this sym- 
bolical transaction.t Jn like manner ‘ God? in 227 0) 


* Mention should be made here of the sugyestion of Schwally 
(Senut, Kregsallertumer, ας 15) that the pnest, when giving 
ore les, hunself put on the ’éphod, the clothing of the idol, 
ae the knowledge of the god nught thus be transmitted to 
mn, 

{ That '@2éhim in this passage cannot be understood, accord- 
ing to the usual interpretation, as meaning ‘judyes' (as repre- 
sentatives of God), is proved by Dt 1517, where, in the otherwise 
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might also be understood of a téraéphim; but there, 
as well as in v.°®), the reference is more likely to a 
Divine image in a public sanctuary. 

From the above we conclude, then, that the 
‘éphéd and (at least from the monarchical period) 
the ¢éraphim as well were images of Jahweh, 
which as such were regarded as quite unobjection- 
able in the pre-Prophetic period, nay, even as late 
as Hosea (3*), until at last they were involved in 
the same condemnation as images of idols proper 
(cf. below, } 679° ff. ). 

(ὦ Finally, the golden bulls set up by Jeroboum 
at Bethel and Dan were intended as images of 
Jahweh, and not as heathen images. It might ap- 
pear otherwise from the language of the Chronicler 
(2 Ch 138 εὐ al.), but the truth was still quite 
evident to the Deuteronomic redactor of the Books 
of Kings (cf. 1K 122%), In like manner the 
narrative of Ex 32)", which belongs to the older 
sources of the Pentateuch, is quite aware that 
Aaron meant to represent Jahweh by the golden 
ealf which had brought Israel out of Egypt, for 
he makes him in v.° proclaim a feast to Jahweh. 
But even here the giving of this form to Jahweh 
is looked upon as a grievous offence on the part of 
Aaron; and the Deuteronomist is never weary in 
the Books of Kings of denouncing this cult as 
‘the sin of Jeroboam,’ and of discovering in it one 
of the principal causes of the downfall of the 
Northern kingdom (cf. especially 2 K 1721"). 

The question whether in the | Boveri αὐτὴ μος 
period all those different kinds of images were 
actually identified with Jahweh, and were thu» 
venerated as fetishes, cannot be answered right off 
by a YesoraNo. The plurality of images (sv in 
particular also the éwo official bull-figures at Bethel 
and Tan) would naturally lead of itself to a dis- 
tincuishing between Jahweh enthroned in heaven 
or upon Sinai and His numerous pictomal repre- 
sentations. But only too frequently, at least 
amongst the lower orders, there would be a ten- 
dency to fall into the error of confounding the 
Deity with His image, just as im the Roman 
Catholic Chureh distinctions ate made by the 
people between diflerent images of the Mother of 
trod in regard to their miaculous virtues, although 
all these images are meant to represent one and 
the same person. The reproach so frequently 
addressed by the pre-exilic ᾽ν ophets to their con- 
temporaries, that they ‘bowed down to the work 
of their hands,’ must have been no less applicable 
in the pre-Prophetic period. Half unconsciously 
men chanced, like the heathen (Ro 1%), the clory 
of the immortal God into the unage of perishable 
men and beasts. 

5. Betore closing our diseussion of the con- 
ception of God, it may be fitting here to touch 
bniefly upon the few passages that speak of angeds 
as intermediate beings betwixt God and man, and 
of certain half-mythological figures which had 
already taken their place in Jahwism in the pre- 
Piophetie period.* 

(a) The belief in supramundane and at the same 
time almost independent powers shows itself in 
the most surprising fashion in Gn 6'4, a passage 
with a strong mythological colouring, which be- 
longs to the older stratum of J. The béné élohim 
[lit. ‘sons of the gods,’ but really a designation of 
those who belong to the category of ’¢déhim or 
numine (just as ὑδηᾷ nébvim does not mean ‘ sons 


almost identical teat, the reference to 'Clohimn is omitted. The 
Deutecronomist, 1n fact, quite correctly understood the reference 
to be to an image of Jahweh, and suppressed it on that account. 
Again, iu Ex 228 27 (9. 28) and 1 Καὶ 22 ’eluiun hag no other sense 
than that of ‘ Deity.’ 

*Cf Kosters, art. ‘Het onstaan en de entwikkeling der 
angelologie onder Israel’ in Theol. Tydschr. 1876, pp. 34 ff., 
Ws; A Aeberhard, art. ‘Gottes Umgebung nach den vorexi- 
vee Schriften’ in Schweizer Theol. Zeitschrift, 10uZ, p. 
193 ff. 


of the prophets,’ but members of the guild of 
nébi’tm)] appear here, if not as full-blooded popular 
gods in the sense of polytheism, yet as standing 
outside the realm of Jahwism as a kind of demi- 
gods. In all probability the original text meant 
simply to record that from their union with the 
daughters of men there sprang up on earth a 
hybrid race similar to the Titans and giants of 
Greek mythology. But it must be added that 
Gn @® is the only passave of this hind = The béné 
élohim are mentioned elsewhere only in Job 16 2! 
387, where they are simply angelic beings in the 
service and train of God. 

A more frequent designation of these inter- 
mediate beings is maldsh, ‘messenver,’ ‘angel.’ 
Of course we here leave out of account the above 
(p. 638 1.) described theolugumenon of the ‘angel of 
Jahweh or of God.’ To the category of creature 
angels serving or surrounding Jaliweh may have 
belonged, according to the pre-Prophetie popular 
belicf, the ‘men’ who Accom pan hak eh on Lis 
visit to Abraham [in Gn 19)" 45, alter parting trom 
Jahweh, they are first called ‘angels'] and are 
entertained by the latter.* So also the guardian. 
angel sent by Jahweh in Gn 247 @) Νὰ vols 
(although in these passages the idea of the 
maPakh Jahweh is not remote), and 1h 195; 
further, the angels of Gn 28" (1) whom Jacob in 
a dicam sees ascending and descending a ladder 
(namely, in order to facilitate communication be- 
tween heaven and earth at Bethel, a principal 
centre of revelation [the mention of the ladder in 
this passage shows that angels are still thought of 
ax unwinged]); and the troop of anyels of God 
(Gn 323 ὦ [E]) whose appearance led Jacob to give 
the city of Mekanaim (‘camp’) its name. In the 
very doubtful text, Dt 332, the “holy myriads’ 
may probably reter originally to the attendants 
of God at theophanies. In addition to these few 
passages trom the Pentateuch there are in the 
older strata of the Historical books : Jos 5'4 (J 2), 
where the leader of the [heavenly] army of Jahweh 
mects Joshua; and 2 Wh OG", where the fiery horses 
aud chariots are to be thought of as driven by 
anyels. The ‘destioymge angel’ of 28 9416. who 
at the command of Jahweh smites the people with 
pestilence, is evidently thought of, not as a pro- 
fessional ‘ caccutioner angel,’ but as one appointed 
by God to carry out His judgment in this par- 
ticular instance. In LK 292”, again, in the vision 
of the prophet Micaiah the whole host of heaven 
on the right and the left of Jahweh represents a 
celestial ueliberative assembly. Quite a pecuhar 
position is occupied here by ‘the spirit,’ whe, m 
the light of the whole context, can be only the 
personilied spirit of prophecy. Nothing is snid in 
any of these passages about the moral quality of 
the angels, for even in Dt 33? [if the text be 
correct] ‘holiness’ refers not to their moral per- 
fection, but only to their exaltation above this 
woild and their belonging to God. So also the 
comparison of David to an angel of (τοι (1S 29°) 
has in view only the trust and reverence due to 
angels. —Our whole survey shows, however, that 
in early Israel statements about angels play only 
a subordinate part, and belong rather to the 
popular beliefs than to Jahwism proper. It is 
to be noted, moreover, that the most characteristic 
expressions are connected either wilh a dream (Gn 
28) or a vision (1 K 22”, ὦ Καὶ 67 may also be 
included in this category). 

(ὁ) To the realm of angels belong, beyond doubt, 
the sérdphim (op). Although mentioned only in 


* According to the oldest form of this narrative, as comes 
out plainly i 181 3 10-16, Jahweh alone appears to Abraham. 


Offence is naturally taken at this by a later recension, which 
1 now ukilfully imterwoven with the ecarher one, and which 
introduces three men or angels in place of Jahweh. 
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the vision of Isiah (67), they appear there as well- 
known beings, s0 that the belief in them ma 
certainly be ussumed for the pre-Prophetie period. 
Furnished with six wings, they offer around God's 
throne antipbonal praise in the 'Trisagcion; oue 
of them purges the lips of the prophet, and 
announces to him the forgiveness of Jus sins. 
They aie thus, in fact, intelligent beings, angels. 
Of the numerous explanations of the name, the 
only one that can be taken in earnest is that which 
traces it back to the singular saraph. This word 
incans properly “serpent? (Nu 915, Dt 8), and 
the seraphim must accordingly have been origun- 
ally serpent - formed creatures- embodiments, in- 
deed, of the serpent -lihe lyhtiuing - flashes that 
play around Jahweh. But, in the cuse of the 
seraphim of Isainh, the six wings may be regarded 
as ἈΠ that has survived of this somewhat mytho- 
lomieal form. Moreover (probably long before the 
tine of Isaiah), they have assumed human form, 
as is evident not only fiom the sung of praise (v4), 
which would be inconceivable in a serpent’s mouth, 
but from the hand (v.68) and the heer of the 
sardph (ν.. ὦ πᾶν be noted, finally, that here 
again in Is 6 itis a vision that is recorded, 

(6) Even more clearly than the seraphim, the 
cherubin (hOrubion, 2292 or on3, sing. kerub) 
belong onginally to the realm of mythology.* 
The etymolovy of the word is) still disputed. 
According to some, Aérdé is fiom the same root 
(Sanskrit. φημ, Sprip’) as the Greek γρύψ, 
‘ertin’; according to others, it is due tu a 
transposition of the consonants of rékub, ‘chariot’ 
(ef. J's 1043), from the τοοῦ σάλα, Sride?’ or ‘drive’ 
(see belows, The most probable derivation would 
be trom the Assyr. ἔνα (phar. curds), ‘reat,’ 
‘strong,’ if it could be proved with certainty that 
the winged bull-coloss: with human heads, found 
ut the entrance of Assyrian palices, bore the name 
Aurubt 

All the various references to the echerubim have 
this an common, that they always imply the nea - 
ness of God, or at least indicate ἃ sacred spot 
But there me evidently two quite distinet under- 
lying conceptions, which were only at a late period 
combined inte one [lence even the name kérub 
might hive a double etymology} According to 
Ps TS"! (et also Ts 19} the cherub is a pale form of 
the wind-driven stornecloud which serves Jehweh 
as His chariot for which, orginally, He rides as a 
hotse?}.¢ The other sense of the word Adrdb is 
that of a guardian of sacred spots. To thus eate- 
gory belong the cherubim of Gin 3™, who, atter the 
expulsion of our first parents, enard the entrance 
to the Garden of Eden fee according to the 
oryanal imtention of the narrative, the dwelling- 


*Cf, for the epectal literature, hosters, art’ ‘De Cherubum’ 
in Theol, Tijdschr. 1879, p. 4461 , Triebs, Veterta Testamenti 
de μονάδι doctrina, Berlin, lass, J Nikel, Die Lehre des AT 
uber die Cherubun tow Seraphim (Wurzbure dissertation, full 
of dogmatic prejudices], Ereslau, 1890, J. Petersen, Cherubim 
Gutersloh, 1808 [account of the various interpretations from the 
tune of Luther downwards) 

t Instead of ene cherub, a number of cheratim appear in 
18 44, 28 62, 2K 1919 ag bearers of God or οὗ the Divine throne 
Of these passages the last cited can searcely have any otha 
Incaning, especially as there Hevehinh prays for a judicial 
intervention of Jahweh against Assyria, and thus, as it were, 
for an appearance of Jahweh, In asinuiitconne von ‘He that 
sitteth upon the cherubim’ os still mentioned ino such late 
passes ἐν Pr s02 02 901, On the other hand, ii scarcely bo he 
doubted that in 1 δ 44 and in 2S 64 the same expression is due 
to a subsequent interpolation, and is mtended of the golden 
cherubiun upon the lid of the sacred Arh, which are first men- 
tioned ino the Priests’ Code (Ex 2518@) According to the 
latter (Nu 75"), Jahweh speaks to Moses from tha lid, ‘trom 
between the two cherubmn,'’te He has [hy proper dwelling- 
place there The above interpolation was very natural on the 
part of a late redactor of 18 44 and 28 62, because in both 
these passayes there in express mention of Jahwehs relation tu 
the sacred Ark 1{ is impossible that any of the above passares 
can refer to the two great cherubim which Solomon (see text 
above) set up beside the sacred Ark. 


place of God]; and also the huge cherub forms, 
carved in olive wood, which Solomon set up in the 
temple to the right and the left of the sacred Ark, 
mm such a way that with their outstretched wings 


they filled the whole space (1 K 64% 8°). So also 
the carved figures of cherubim on the walls and 
doors (1 Κα 6-* $435) and vessels (7 86) of the temple 
indicate the near presence of God. Hence they 
appear also in the visionary temple of Ezehicl 
(zh 4138#-), as well asin the sanctuary which the 
Priests’ Code assumes for the period of the wilder- 
ness Wandenmnes. In the latter they present them- 
selves, partly as worked on the cuttains and the veil 
(Ex 26) 8), partly as two golden figures, with their 
faces turned towards each other, placed on the hd 
of the sacred Ark (25% ; cf. preced. col., note Ὁ). 

Its haid to say what. form we ought to attii- 
bute to the cherubim with which we are dealing. 
Tn Ev 25% they have only one face cach, whereas 
in Ezk 413% each has a man’s and also a hon’s 
face, Still more complicated is the description of 
them in the first vision of IXzekiel (168). Here 
each of the four cherubim has four faces (a 
man’s, a lion’s, an ox’s, and an eagle’s) and four 
wings, besides human hands. Besides this, they 
are, according to 10", quite covered with eyes, 
symbols of the Divine omniscience, That they 
aie creutures endowed with reason might be 
inferred at least from 107, if the cherub there 
belongs to the original text; but not from 3”, 
where for 753 we should read oma (‘ when the glory 
of Jahiweh lifted itself up’). A comparison of all 
the above data leads to the conclusion that the 
cherub was indeed thought of all along as a 
hybrid being, but originally as probably composed 
of only two diferent bodies.” At the same tame 
it can hardly be doubted that the Biblical cherubim 
are of Babylono-Assynan origin, although they 
need not have been first borrowed im the age of 
Solomon. But it is impossible to decide whether 
the ordimary cherub form corresponded to the 
Assyuian winged bulls or ons with a human head 
or the human forms with a bud’s head. AIL that 
appears to be cerlam is that the complicated cherub 
forms in Ezh 1 and 10 (with all them additions) 
owed their initiation to the imagination of this 
prophet, only that he has perhaps united in one 
what the popular behet attuibuted to a number of 
hybrid beings. The most important point to 
notice is that Ezehiel, in’ his ε Ἀφ τ αν Τα is the 
first to unite the conception of a ρα ἢ form with 
the other in which we found a pale form of the 
storm-cloud as the bearer of Juhweh. For the 
cherubim of [zekiel, as is plain from 12% 288. 98 
(where the whole appearance is included in the 
singular ‘cherub’) 10} 8%) are the bearers of the 
erystal plane on which the throne of Jaliweh rests ; 
by means of the wheels, which are mseparable from 
them, they move the chariot-throne of Jahwel. 
Of quite a different hind Is the chernb of Ezk 28", 
who, all covered with precious stones, walks upon 
the sacred mount of the gods amongst stones of 
fire, Here a direct borrowing from a mytholo- 
gemenon of the Kast, as well as a partial affinity 
with Gn 3%, is unmistakable. It should be 1e- 
miuuked, however, that this cherub serves only the 
purpose of comparison (with the hing of Tyre), 
While the cherubim of chapters 1 and 10. belony 
shuply to a vision, and those of the temple and 
the tabernacle are merely symbolical ornaments. 
Hlenee they can in no case be reckoned amongst 
the necessary elements of Jahwism. 


ni. SYNCRETISM BETWEEN JAUWEM AND THE 
TANAANITE BAAL, DEFEAT OF BAAL THROUGH 
JAHWEWS BEING FINALLY LOCALIZED 1N 


"This conclusion is favoured also by the circumstance that 
they are compared by Philo and Josephus with the sphinxes. 
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CANAAN AND COMING TO BE CONCEIVED OF AS 
GUD OF HEAVEN,—1, Israel on entering Canaan 
found itself in presence of a pretty highly civilized 
people, which had long ago adopted the settled 
form of life, was skilled in noroulie: gardening, 
and vine-culture, and in consequence enjoyed 
great material prosperity. Nothing was more 
natural than that Israel should seek to compete 
with the Canaanites in the above-named industries. 
True, the transition from the purely nomadic to 
the agricultural state was accomplished but 
slowly. The patriarchal narratives, which may 
he regarded as a faithful picture of the conditions 
that prevailed during the earlier part of the period 
of the Judges, still exhibit a minghng of the 
settled with the nomadic life; and even in the so- 
called Book of the Covenant (Ex 21-23) the pastur- 
ing of flocks evidently still plays an important 
role along with the cultivating of the soil. The 
necessity of learning the finer arts of field- and 
vine-culture from the Canaanites—and that in 
constant association with them—would of itself 
stiflice to explain numerous Canaanite influences 
npon the conduct and the habits of thought of the 
Israchites, But there are other two very powerful 
factors that come into view in this connexion. 

(a2) In the first place, the land into which Israel 
penctrated had belonged from times remote to 
another god who, in valious forms, wax wor- 
eee at the different sanctuaries of the country, 
and whose nghts as owner no one at first dreamt 
of contesting. To Israel, as to every other people 
of those days, it was self-evident that every nation 
and country had its own god. The latter may in- 
decd be temporarily overcome by the more power- 
ful god (ot gods) of a foreign nation, but his ex- 
istence is not therewith ended. The thought, 
however, of a defeat of Baal (or the baals) of 
Canaan could not take its rise among the [srael- 
ites so long as they were able only with difli- 
culty (as is shown by Jg 12 1515. ete.) to main- 
tain their position in the land sede by sede with 
the Canaanites, In view of all this, it was per se 
self-evident that Baal, the eod of the Jand, was 
to he regarded as the bestower of the fruits of the 
land, and was entitled to thanks accordingly. 
(6) But, in the second place, according to the con- 
ceptions of antiquity, agriculture itself was view od 
as a branch of the cult of the god of the land, or at. 
least. as part of the religious customs and usages 
which ac taaced back to him, and on that account 
are observed and handed down with superstitious 
care, This view finds an instructive exposition in 
Is ORLA. | 

When we take all the above considerations 
into account, the conclusion we inevitably diaw 15 
that it was almost impossible that Israel should 
escape being involved in the cult of Baal if it 
desired to maintain its existence on his soil, in the 
midst of Ais people, who were ul allected towaids 
Tsrach The only question 15 whether this way of 
looking at the matter was—at least for a length of 
time—shared by all classes of the people without 
exception, or whether, at least amongst the intel- 
Jectual and religious leaders there were those who 
even then put forward in dowmight earnest the 
supreme plea of the Sinai reliion: ‘dabwel—and 
Jahweh alone-—is the God of Israel’? We nny 
infer that there were, judging trom the energy 
with which the stragele against Baal was atler- 
wards undertaken, and which mnphes w continuous 
Inaintenance of exclusive Jahwism. There are, 
however, no dirert testimonies to a struggle main- 
tained at every period with the worship of Baal. 
It might perhaps be supposed that a distinction 
should be drawn between the Canaanite Baal, who 
was quite early superseded, and of whom there is 
no further trace even in the uncient records of the 


opening monarchical period, and the Tyrian Baal 
imported hy Jezebel and Athahah, against whom 
a violent storm of opposition at once arose. But 
this would be to disregard a very trustworthy 
witness, whose testuneny 1s to quite a difllerent 
effect, namely Hos 2)", When the prophet here 
reproaches his countrymen with going after their 
lovers [the baals], who were supposed to have 
bestowed upon them bread and water, wool and 
flax, oil and ‘drinks’ (ν.}} 5) vines and fig-trees), 
he is thinking not of times lone gone by, nor of the 
cult of the Tynan Baal, but of an ineradicable 
delusion of the people which can be traced down 
to the time of Hosea—that is, tall the closing 
days of the Northern kingdom: ‘she hnoweth not 
that it is J(Jahweh] who have bestowed upon her 
the corn and the must and the oil, and have given 
her silver and gold in alundance---upon Band hath 
she expended it? (Hos 910 δ). Tt may be that the 
complaint of Hosea apphed in a much luge 
measure to the hingdom of Israel than to that of 
Judah, But, in any case, it furnishes a very 
notable testimony to the tenacity with which the 
belief m Baal as the god of the Jand and the dis- 
penser of its fruits persisted amongst a portion of 
the people. * 

2. From all the above considerations it follows 
that the picture which the Deuteronomic redactor 
of the Book of Judges (ef. esp, 24") sketches of the 
religious conditions of the period of the Judges is 
not true to the historical reality. To him—fhom 
the standpoint of the 7th or 6th cent. B.c.—no 
other view is possible except that any inclination 
to the eult of other gods is at the same time 
coniplete apostasy from Jahweh, the God of the 
tathers (Jp 24) Itis the anger of Jahweh, occa- 
sioned by their conduct, and the oppression at the 
hands of their foes to which de gives them over, 
that (according to this view) first bring Israel 
to reflexion and a 1eturn to Jahwelh. But the 
truth is that Im these early times men considered 
it quite an intelligible position that, on the one 
hand, they should hold fast to dJahweh in all 
matters aflectang the people as a whole (so, for 
instance, especially in war; ef. above, p. 636+) ; 
while, on the other hand, they did ποὺ break with 
Baal, the god of the land and the bestower of 
fruits, but rendered to him the thanks and the 
offerings that were his due. Suel: conduet 1s not 
to be viewed as pure idolatry, and still Jess as 
polytheism ; it as sunply a species of syncretism 
which aims at satistying, each in its own way, all 
the varieties of religious needs. In like manner, 
umong the Arabs, long after the victory of Islam, 
the loeal eult of the pre-Islamic gods persisted, 
partly in the popular usages (forbidden by Islam), 
partly m some usages incorporated with Islam 
itself. 

3. In the Jong run, however, this double cult 
of quite heterogeneous gods became nnpossible : 
one or other must yield. And, as a matter of 
fact, by aid of the ancient sources we can stall 
{παρὸ pretty accurately the long process which led 
to the complete conquest and suppression of the 


* Surviving traces of thig notion are diss overed hy Schwally 
(Semit) Kreegqsaftertiamer, | Sit dan such degal prescriptions as 
that newly planted teint trees were to be ΕΠ untouched) tor 
three years, but in the fourth year Chea finite were to be 
dedieated to Jahweh (Lv leat (1 Dt “ΠΡ where a sumiar ride 
1 supposed to hold of sinevatds), that a todd was not to be 
leaped to its very edged (La 199). that a for otten sheaf was 
not to be fetehed from the field, and that in general all glean- 
ing Was to be dispensed with Got 2a) [πὶ all these usages 
as supposed that there was ano intention of propibliating the 
‘demons and baale(ef whatwas sud above, p ΟἿ ΤῊ, about the 
sacrifices offered tothe δ iran) Dut here again, as elsewhere, 
bas very questionable whether Deuteronomy (not to speak of 
Leviticus) has still any consciousness of Gas meaning of customs 
inherited from olden times ; at all events, the ancient custom ia 
now grounded only on considerations of humanity (the care of 
widows, orphans, and gériz). 
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. : θα αἱ 
(the real name of Gideon), ‘ppshba'al, eens 
(descendants of San)), Be'eliada’ δ΄ os aha “ 
sons); ef. also 1 Ch 125 Be'eliah, Δ ΘΝ 1s | 
Baal.’ 

With the transference of the cult of Jahweh to 
the spots where Baal worship had been practised 
is certainly connected a circumstance which by 
itself appears very strange to us, but which finds 
its analogies in all popular religions which have 
images of gods (or even of saints). The Canaanite 
Baal was originally one particular god ; but, as his 
images became localized in different lands and 
sanctuaries, he was correspondingly broken up as 
it were into different deities. This is proved by 
the numerous discriminating appellations, where 
the name of a place is added to that of Baal (6.5. 
Baal-Peor, Baal-Hermon, ete.), or where we have 
some other distinguishing mark (e.g. Baal-bérith, 
‘Baal of the covenant’; Baal-zébib, ‘ the fly-Baal,’ 
etc.). So also Milcom the god of the Ammonites, 
Chemosh the god of the Moabites, and Melkait 
the city-god of Tyre, are manifestly examples of 
such localizing of the one Canaanite Baal. It is 
thus intelligible that in Jg 2" 37 108 ete., and even 
in Hos 219 03-17) 173, a worship of ‘the baals’ is 
spoken of. But the same differentiating process 
was applied also to Jaliweh when He (or His images) 
stepped into the place of Baal, or had even new 
places of worship assigned to Him. The proof of 
this is supplied once more by the special names 
given to particular altars or places of worship of 
Jahweh ; this special name serving to distinguish, 
as it were, the local God of thes place from other 
local gods. The Jahweh who was worshipped at 
the saered tamarisk of Beersheba (Gn 21**) is 
called Jahweh ?Lil ‘6lam (‘the God of primeval 
time’? or ‘the eternal God’ ?); He who appears to 
Jacob at Luz is called ’£l Bithél, ‘the God of 
Bethel’ (31 357); the altar erected by Jacob at 
Shechem is called °*#l °?£/6hé Jsraci, “ἘΠ, God of 
Israel’? (83°); that which Jerubbaal built at 
Ophrah receives the name Jahweh shalom, " Jah- 
weh is safety’ (Jg 6%). When, finally, Absalom 
declares (28 15%) that he must go to [Tebron to 
discharge a vow to Jahweh, he evidently means 
to distinguish the Jahweh of Hebron trom the 
Jahweh of Jerusalem. Vresumably, a sacrifice 
offered at the far older place of worslup at Hebron 
was believed to have greater eflicacy than one 
presented at the more recent sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem. 

The whole process of localizing Jahweh in 
Canaan, and the consequent destruction of the 
syneretism between Jahweh and Baal, presents 
ltself to us as alieady accomplished in the patri- 
archal narratives of Gn 1921. These have not a 
word to say about any places of worship of Baal 
in the land; «dd the future Israelitish sanctuaries 
are already consecrated by the patiiarchs (for the 
most part in consequence of manifestations of 
Taweh) by the aiding of altars (Gn 127-8 13/8 
26> 33”) or the planting of a sacred tree (9133). In 
two instances (12% 284"), indeed, there can still 
be clearly detected a recollection that the sacred- 
ness of these spots dates really from an earlier, 
Canaanite, period ; but for Istacl it dates from the 
occasion When Jahweh came upon the scene as the 
numen éocit, and manifested Himself to Israel's 
ancestors. 

(Ὁ) In all this we have not. as yet mentioned one 
prime factor which explains very simply the per- 
Inanent triumph of Jahweh over Baal in the 
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baals by Jahweh, at Jeast so far as the better 
portion of the people were concerned. 

(a) One of the most essential factors in achiev- 
ing this resnlt was unquestionably the localizing of 
Jahuch in Canaan, especially at certain primeval 
and much frequented sanctuaries. Such a localiz- 
ing process was by no means a mutter of course 
from the most ancient point of view. True, even 
from the earliest times we hear of appearances 
of Jahweh on Canaanite soil in the form of the 
milakh Jahweh (see above, p. 6386). But the 
latter came and went without its being possible to 
speak of any fixed dwelling-place. The sacred 
Ark, again, puaranteed, nay represented (cf. above, 
p. G28 f., the presence of Jahweh. But the Ark was, 
above all, the shrine of Jahurh Zéb@oth, the wu- 
(τοὺ, who had nothing to do with the cultivating 
of the soil or the training of vines. The proper 
seat. of Jahweh continued to be, as before, Sinai. 
It is from there that Jahweh comes to aid the 
tribes of Israel in their strugele with Sisera (Jg 
δ). We may perhaps leave out of account Dt 
33%, Hab 3%, and Ps 68*as merely poetical reminis- 
cences of Jg 54, while Dt 3316 (‘the dweller in the 
bush’) suffers from uncertainty of interpretation. 
But. there is still left 1 1 19% as a positive proof 
that in the time of Elijah the seat of Jahweh was 
found at ‘ Woreb the mount of God,’ 

But it cannot be pronounced that the above was 
the only way of loohing at the matter that pre- 
vailed in the time of the Judges, not to speak of 
the monarehical period. The gradual subjugation 
of the Canaanites, which was completed by the 
entire subjection of their surviving representatives 
by Solomon, and the signal proof of the might of 
Jahweh afforded by David's victories, naturally 
involved a Jowering of the prestige of Baal more 
and more--nay, in many places its complete anni- 
hilation. To this was added the erecting of new 
sinctuaries, dedicated to Jahweh exclusively : lke 
that of Gideon at Ophral (dg 6% 8°7), the temple 
for the sacred Ark at Shiloh, then the tent for it in 
the city of David, and, above all, the temple of 
Solomon, which no doubt surpassed in splendour 
and in art all the hitherto existing sanctuaries of 
Canaan (with the possible exception of the Pha- 
nician onen). All these spots, where Jaliweh alone 
was venerated, could not. fail to familiarize men’s 
minds with the notion of His personal dwelling in 
Canaan, And thus it was only the last step to- 
wards the complete localizmg of Him there, when 
even the former Canaanite sacred places, which, 
as auch, had long given an advantage to the Baal 
worship, were Se pe nought into relation with 
Jahweh.  Jahweh thus becomes simply identified 
with Baal, steps into possession of all the property 
and functions of the latter. This could be done 
all the more readily that Baal is not, like Jahweh, 
a real proper name, but an appellative= ‘lord’ or 
‘owner,’ so that it could serve equally well as a 
desiynation of Jahweh. 

The snrest evidence that Jahweh thus took the 
Place of Baal is to be found in the employment ot 

ἡααὶ in the composition of Isiaelitish personal 
names (possibly also in a number of place-names 
(so certainly in 2S 5]) as quite the equivalent in 
meaning of Jahieh.® Thus we tind Jerubba‘al 


* Later generations were so unable to comprehend this that 
(probably with reference to Hoa 27!) for Baal they substituted 
either Ei, ‘God' (som the family of David, 28 616. 1 Ch as 
Hhadd for Beéehada of 1Ch 14), οὐ busheth, ‘shame So, im the 
family of Saul, Ksfba'al, ‘man of Baal’ [80 still in) Ch 880 ey, 
bevomnes Tshbosheth [25 88 yp, Mérita al, ‘mun of Baal’ iso still 
ὅν ἃ Ch θὰ, whereas in 1 Ch 9 the objection 15. removed by 
the form Meéribba'al, ‘opponent of Baal’), becomes Mephi- 
bosheth, (ἢ ‘despiser of Baal’ [28 44 96% 918%) On the other 
band, Jerubba'al (prob.=*he who contends for the lord’ (i.e. 
AARON wan Teta A anchkamged “Rn Oe wore Ἐν moiicalion 

we \erael χὰ very artificial interpretation in Jg war takea 1t 

aa αὶ Surnaine afterwards given to Gideon, whercas the pro 


vability is rather that it 1s the latter name itself that should be 
regarded a8 a surname), Jpg 7) 8% 49 Ole + put cf. also ἃ Β VW, 
where we have the form Jerubbesheth tor Jerubbosheth, Th 
LXX retaina Bask in the text, bot means this to be read 


αἰσχύνη, (=botketh, ‘shame’). Inno other way can we explain 
ΝΣ rte of the femimine article in τῇ Βααλ of Ro 114 
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Baal * eat (18). Ahab chides Elijah as the author 
of a famine, but he does not. seek his life. On the 
contrary, he did sincere penance (2177) when 
Jahweh's decree of rejection on account of the 
hates murder of Naboth had been announced to 
lim by Elijah. From lk 22""- (the closing period 
of Ahab’s reign) it is evident that a very large 
number of Jahwelh’s prophets as well as Mieainh 
ben-Imlah had been left unmolested. Noteworthy, 
further, is the eens of Ahab put in the mouth 
of Jehu in 2 K 1018, All this, mdeed, dees not 
imply that Ahab was not seriously blameworthy 
in conniving too much at the conduct. of his un- 
scrupulous wife, but the principal guilt. plainly 
lies at the door of Jezebel. 

All the more on that account we must ask what 
was the real aim of Jezechel’s conduct. In view of 
the complaint of Elijah (19%) about. the throwing 
down οἱ Jahwel’s altars, 1t looks as uf she soucht 
to destroy the cult of dahweh root and branch and 
to put that of Baal in its place -in short, vo iitre- 
duce a change of religion. But. this appears i- 
possible in face of the attitude of Ahab to Ehyah 
(see above), and especially in view of 2110") In 
the latter passage (in the last days of dezebel) the 
presence of a very large number of Jahweh wor- 
shippers is assumed alongside of the wotsluppers 
of Baal, otherwise Jehu would have had to evtir- 
pate not only the dynasty but almost the whole 
nation. According te v.4, however, the wor- 
shippers of Baal throughout the whole land were 
not more than could be assembled by Jehu in the 
temple of Baal at Samaria. Hence the bloody 
perseeution of the prophets of Jahwel: is doubtless 
to be explained on the ground that they, with 
Klijah at their head, offered the most violent. 
opposition not only to the according to Baal ot 
equal rights with Jahweh, but even to the intro- 
duetion and spread of his ὁπ] at all. Their acting 
in this way is an evidence that, at least on the 
part of thinking representatives of Jahwism, the 
Ky neretism that formerly prevailed had been eom- 
pletely overcome, and that their conscience fad 
been. sufficiently quickened to apprehend the full 
meaning of the principle, ‘Jalweh alone is) the 
God of Israel.” And they rightly recognized, πὶ 
that form in which syncretism was sought to be 
revived by Jezebel, a doubly serious danger, Now 
it was no longer a question of Jong-established 
local divinities, in whose place Jahweh could be 
put without difficulty, but of a foreign god the 
same god who had made Tyre the proud mistress 
of the seas, and the possessor of dazszhng wealth. 
The danger that thus Uneatened was not. sunply 
that Jahweh would be held in Jess esteem, but 
that He would be absolutely rejected as weak in 
comparison with fAws Baal. Jezebel herself doulit- 
less wished devoutly for this constunmation, and 
many a one, to gain her favour, or in dread of her 
wrath, may have displayed such an excess of zeal 
for Baal as to have gone the length of tenn down 
altars of Jahweh (1 Καὶ 1889 19"). We shall have to 
show presently that Jehu’s destruction of the work 
of Jezebel was actuated, if ποῦ exclusively, yet 
mainly by religions motives. 

If Jezebel’s zeal for the Tynan Baal occasioned 
a serious danger and led to a bitter conthet. in 
the Northern kingdom, the cult of Baal is only a 
quickly passing episode in the kingdom of Judah, 

‘rom ὦ Κ ΤΙ we do not at all derive the impres- 
sion that ‘Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel, after her attempt to eatirpate the Davidie 
dynasty, took any measures to prevent the con- 
tinuance of the worship of Jahweh in Solomon's 
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enpacity of the latter as god of the land—namely, 
the introduction of the conception of Jahweh as a 
God enthroned in heaven. Mus imphes of itself 
the idea of His supramundane elevation, not only 
above all carthly powers, but above all local 
divinities. From heaven Jahweh looks down and 
directs the actions and fortunes of men, or at 
least, in the first instance, of is people; from 
heaven He sends or withholds rain and dew and 
all the associated blessings of the soil; but from 
heaven also He rains down fire and brimstone 
upon Sodom and Gomoriah (Gn 19%), and thus 
shows Himself to be the almighty supramundane 
Lord over all the elements. 

According to the view just presented, this con- 
ception of Jahweh did not make its way all at 
once, and still less did if. penetrate the whole body 
of the people; side by side with it there con- 
tinned to prevail for Jong an il-delined mingling 
of the notions which localized Jahweh at Sinai (sec 
above, p. 626") or at Canannite places of worship. 
But, on the other hand, traces of the conception of 
Jaliweh as a God of heaven can be discovered 
comparatively early. We must not allow our- 
selves to be misled by passages where a different 
view appears to be presented, simply because the 
nutative form of the myth is adopted. In Gn 3°, 
for instance, the Garden of Eden is still God’s 
dwelling-place, but, according to the same source 
(J), Jahweh comes down from heaven [the content 
wermits of no other meaning] to see the Tower of 
Babel (115-7), He sends duwn destruction from 
heaven from Jahweh (105, see above); He is called 
‘the God of heaven’ (247, v.43 ‘the God of heaven 
and earth’). Inthe E source the idea of Jahweh 
as the God of heaven has so completely. gained the 
ascendency that even the mal'akh *Elohim (cf. 
above, p. 638 ff.) calls from heaven (217 22", where 
‘Jahweh’? instead of ‘Elohim’ is due to the 
redactor who inserted νυν. 1.18). In 28" (E) the 
ladder upon which the angels ascend and descend 
establishes the connexion between earth and 
heaven, the dwelling-place of God. Hence Jacob 
(v.27) calls the place at once the house of God 
(corresponding to the earlier conception) and the 
gate of heaven. 

4. The above assertion, that the cult of Baal 
was gradually superseded through the localizing 
of Jahweli at the Cannanite sanctuaries and the 
glowing conception of Him as the God of heaven, 
appears at fnst to be violently contradicted by 
the circumstance that even in the reign of Ahab of 
Israel (ze. in the first half of the 9th cent. B.C.) 
the worship of Baal comes upon the scene once 
more, and in such foree that we almost receive the 
impression that Jahwism had then to engage in a 
life-and-death struggle, and was brought to the 
verge of extinction. Elijah complains (1 K 19") 
that the altars of Jahweh had been thrown down 
and His prophets put to death, that he himself 
alone was leit, and that they sought his life to 
destroy it. But apart from the answer of God 
(v.44), that the number of those who had remained 
loyul to Jahweh amounted to 7000, there are 
other pomts on which our judyment must be con- 
siderably modified with respect to the degree and 
the universality of the apostasy fom Jahweh, 
particularly so far as Ahab is concerned (1 K 
16°"-), The names of Ahab’s children (Ahaziah, 
Joram, ‘Athaliah) are one and all compounds with 
the name of Jahweh. The fact that he built for 
his Tyrian consort Jezebel a Baal temple and altar 
at Samaria may be explained in the same way as 
Solomon’s building of a Chemosh sanctuary upon 
ἂν Mount of Oliwes (gee shove, Ὁ. ὅν. The 

bloody persecution of the prophets of Jahweh is 
expressly (1 K 18* 193) laid tu the charge of Jezebel | addition to the teat, as is plain from v.49, where they could not 
alone - it is at Aer table that the 450 propheta of | possibly have failed to be mentioned. 
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are a later ΦΉΙΣ in allusion to ὑπὸ Deuteronom note in 1050) 
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temple, On the contrary, the high priest Joiada 


wv κὸ notable a personage that he has no ditheulty 
in enlisting the royal bodyguard in a conspuacy 
against “Athaliah. It is only at the close of the 
narrative ιν.) that we first Jearn that there was 
then, even in Jerusalem, a temple of Baal under 
the charee of a priest named Mattan. The zeal 
with which all the people of the land? tear down 
this temple, destroy Baal’s altars and imaces, and 
slay the priest, proves how hateful to the Judalites 
was the cult imported by ‘Athaliah. 


ιν. THE ORGANS OF GENUINE JANWISN: 
PRIESTS, PROPHETS, NAZHATES AND PECIA- 
BITES, ‘JUDGES? AND KINGS, —In the foregoing 
section the eonflict between Jahweh and Baal is 
described ag primanly one οὐ diflerent releious 
eas and needs. As a matter of fact, the latter 
may gather such strength that they lay hold of 
wide circles of people and make them their halt- 
unconscious justruments. But this evelndes the 
existence neither of regulay, oficial representatives 
of particular reliious interests, nor the appoimt- 
ment of extraordinary instruments called and 
equipped by God. Examples of both these ae 
found ain considerable numbers in Istacl in the 
penod prior to the mse of written prophecy. ‘The 
otheral character belonys to priests and kings; the 
eatraordinary mission 15 represented by the various 
al ey of prophets, in which eategory may be in- 
cluded also the Nazinites and Rechabites, and ina 
certain sense even the so-called " judges,’ 

1. Priests. - 1. We have already (p. 633") pointed 
ont low few and uncertain me the tradibons of 
the Mosaie period regarding the founding of the 
Jahweh puesthood,* Even in the period with 
which we are now dealing, the stream of tradition 
ise tiny one This is simply explained on the 
round that priests were not required for the 
Inost nnportant thansaction of the cultus, namely 
sacrifice, but only for bewing the saered Ark (so, 
according tod and Ey dos 3% 4% 69) 1 for taking 
charge of a tGiods houses ae. the contamer of an 
dmage ol Jaliwweh, and for consulting the sacred 
Jot, which was connected im some way with this 
nnave. In the whole Book ot Judges there is no 
mention of priests except in the first appendix 
(chs. 17 and IS): Dut that narrative, when rightly 
interpreted, 1s extremely instimetive amo regaid 
to the conditions prevailing under the Judges. 
The Ephrumite Micah constinets a ‘God's house’ 
contanung a Divine image fon the plurality of 
images, Which owe then origin to the welding 
together of two patallel accounts and to a pro- 
cess of glossing, see above, p. 41°), and appoints 
one of his sons to be puiest. But when a young 
Levite, ie. a mentber ot the tribe of Levi, who has 
hitherto sojommed in Bethlehem-jndah as a qer, 
prusses by, he engages him, for a yearly ralary 
of ten shekels of silver and the cost of food and 
clothing, to serve as "Τα πο. and priest; and he 
now feels sure that. dahweh will bless him because 
he has a Levite for poest | ‘The very designation 
of a young pian as “father” (17! Is!) shows that 
this honorihe title (used especially, no doubt, as a 
mode of address) was resululy given to pests as 
it was, according to 2 ΙΝ 2 ΟἿ 134) to prophets. 


"ΟἿ Bandissin’s art: Pairsis 4xp Levies invol nop ΟΥ̓ 
and the sume authors Ges δια δ σον adttest: Pristerthume 
Leiprig, 1889) Untortunitely, Chis exhaustive monognapl is not 
Vinntluenced by the anthor’s untenable hypothesis that the 
source Po originated as early as the 7th eent Bey much about 
the same tine as Deuteronomy, 

{Bverwhere in these passares only (the puests are epoten 
of on ception the fist mention of theme pot where. τὰ barmeny 
with the usave of Deuterononiy, we have the addition ‘the 
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| A counterput to this is found in Jg 5’, where 
Deborah is called a ‘mother in Israel,’ 

We sce from the above, that, even for attending 
to a ‘God's house’ and an oracle-image, a Levite 
was not indispensable, but that particular value 
was nttached to him when his services could be ob- 
tained, For, as a descendant of the tribe of Moses, 
he was supposed, on the ground of the family 
tradition, to have the best acquaintance with 
litual affairs, and, above all, with the method of 
obtaining oracles. And Mieah had all the more 
cround for this assumption, seeing that his Levite, 
as we fist learn fiom 18%, was a son of Gershon 
and a grandson of Moses,* named Jonathan. Thus 
there was a priesthood known then, which traced 
its origin direct. to Moses, and there is no reason 
to doubt the historicity of the statement (1880) that 
in particular the priests of the oracle-image at 
Dan, which evidently stood in high repute down 
to BC. 734, sprang from the family of the above- 
named Jonathan, and thus of Moses. The eircum- 
stance that the nmage, along with the priest, we 
onwinally stolen hy the Danites (184), would cer- 
tainly not damage its character in the Jeast, from 
{πὸ naive pomt of view of these early times. 

2 tas not till the end of the period of tne 
Judes that we encounte: once more a priesthood 
in Israel, in the person of Eli, with his sons 
ΟΡ πὶ and Phinehas, in attendance on the sacred 
Ark at Slnloh (1S 1" 9 Qi μα... According to 
the Deuteronomic addition, 277%, Eli and dus sons 
are the descendants of a priestly family to whom, 
in Keypt, Jaliweh had already entrusted all tne- 
oflenmgs of the Israelites | Dy this is ment, of 
course, the priestly tribe of Levi, the * chosen of all 
the tribes’ (v.78), The earlier accounts of 1}. and 
lus famnly say nothing ΟἹ their having belonged to 
Levi, and the mdiflerence of the ancient sources to 
any such connexion 15. shown by the frank state- 
ment about the priestly functions discharged by 
the young ssiaitiel who was of the tribe of Lphracn 
(S231) according to which be slept beside the 
Ath) The Deuteronom. prediction put in the 
mouth of an winamed man of God (27+) contams 
What night be called a programme of the subse- 
quent history of the priesthood, the meammy of 
which is perfectly transparent to us. The destiue- 
tion of the house of hi with the sword (ν.5}} refers 
to Saul’s massacre of the puests of Nob (22!) + 
‘The transference of the sanctuary to Nob (without 
the Ark, whieh had been carried ofl by the Philis- 
tines, and was ultimately stationed at [amath- 
jearim, 4" 51-71) was, without donbt, due to the 
destruction of the Sinloh temple by the Philistines 
(ef. Jer 715), Ahimelech the son of Ahitub, who, 
in Saul’s time, ofliciated there as priest (1S 91:1. 


“The subsequent correction of Afoses to Manasseh by a super- 
linear 2 was due simply toa desire to save Moses the shame of 
having a deseendant who held an allegitimate (because not 
denved from Aaron) priesthood, and, in addition, practised the 
worship of images dn the estunation ot the original nartator, 
both these things were quile justifiable and praiseworthy 

tif 85 men ‘who wore the hnen ephod' (© δ. offieiating 
priests) were slain by Doo, this is a surisingly large number, 
At Shiloh only three priests are mentioned ; at Jerusalem under 
David, only two (apart. tron David's sons, 28 8!8) and ‘hha the 
Jainte, 20-8), as was the case also under Solomon, according to 
the oryainal teat of 1 Ια 428 (Avanah the son of Zadok, and 
Zalmd the son of Nathan) It 1s true that hak-kohén denotes 
‘the priesh’ ze7’ ἐξοχὴν, in olden tines the chef priest (a8 15 Bull 
the case in 2K 118, 1ῳ Ὁ and ἡ hy 82s where Hilkiah first 
becomes ‘high priest,’ thanks to a later redactor), so that the 
existence of other priests along with the above named is by no 
micans excluded (ef. eg. 2K 1258). But, while a considerable 
number is supposable in the case of the splendid temple of 
Solomon, it. 1s not so with the more modest sanctuaries of the 
euly monarchical period. Now, it 1s a possibihty that in 1 δὶ 
"8 the number 65 may originally have stood tor the whole of 
Ahimelech’s descendants and relations (cf, v.21), But, seeing 


Levites,’ the two designations combined being —‘the Levitwal | taat (he LXX gives 805 (Lute 860) in place of 85, it is evident 


priesta’ The glossater meant to leave no possibility of doubt 
that even then the only priests that could be held legiimate 
were those sprung from Levi. 


that the number was a later meertion, based upon diverse 
fuesses. Iv it accident that +o 18 the numerical value of the 


consonants of ‘kéhdné [(Jahweh]' in v.17? 
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ete.), was, according to 15 144, a grandson of Eli. 
The sole survivor of the massacre at Nob was 
Abiathar the son of Ahimelech (15 28 22-"), who 
fled with the ’éphéd (see above) to David. The 
‘trustworthy priest,’ however, for whom Jahweh, 
according to 2%, is to build an enduring house, ée. 
to whom He is to give an unbroken line of suceces- 
sors who shall go out and in continually before the 
anointed of Juhweh—the king-- is Zaduk, who 
already, in the time of David, had been priest 
along with Abiathar (2S 15% * ete.) Tnder 
Solomon he continued alone in office when the 
curse on the house of Eli was fulfilled in the de- 
position of Aliathar (1 KC 27). It is not stated 
that Zadok was of Levitical descent; even the 
name of his father is not given.* Nevertheless, 
the prediction of the ‘endming house’ was ful- 
filled. Towaids the end of the pre-caiie period 
all priesta at Jerusulem passed tor ‘sons of Zadok,’ 
and in the programme for the future sketched 
by Ezekiel (44""-) it is to them alone out of all 
the existing ‘priests of Levi’ that the priestly 
prerogatives are accorded. | Deuteronomy had 
at least. left open the possibility that the priests 
of the high places cane discharge priestly fune- 
tions at Jerusalem after the concentration of the 
cultus in the temple there. We see, however, 
from 1S 2” that it was difficult for them to obtain 
this privxdege. The man of God there predicts to 
Eh that his descendants (ἦν 6. the priests ot the 
lugh places in the time of Josiah and down to B.C, 
580) world have to humble themselves very low 
before Zadok (2¢. the legitimate priestly family 
at Jerusalem) and to beg fiom them the necessary 
maintenance, 

3. Let us now asK,- and this is the main ques- 
tion, —What was the spnitunl and rehgious signi- 
licance of the pruesthood during the whole period 
prior to the advent of written propheey? Un- 
torfunately, here again we have to rest content 
with very meagre sonrees ot information. —Essen- 
tially, all that we Jearn is that the priests guarded 
the Arh, and, if necessary, cried it. Morcover, 
it is no interior priests or Lerfest ino the sense 
of Pthatearnyat, but the pests proper, as is plan 
from 2S 15%"? (and even fiom LS 4ἢ, But there 
ix specially frequent mention of a fanetion οἱ the 
priests which consisted in guarding or carrying and 
consulting the Chad (see above): 1 8 14} 2129 
οὐ Taccordime to the LAX, also v.38] 23" [where 
David ashs Abiathar to produce the ‘qahod which 
he (v.8) had broughe with lim from Nob] 307 
[where, however, it is David lumself that consults 
Jahweh], Further, in 1 S 145, we are to read, 
with the LAX, ‘the épAdd? mstead of ‘the arh,’ 
and then ‘ior he bore then the ‘Cphed, ete} There 
ix no mention of any participation of the priests τῇ 
the offering of sacrifice. νοι at the head sanetu- 
ary at Shiloh all that is acelin alae ie 1 5. 2 1s 
aut most an ordinance hallowed by custom in con- 
nexion with the handing over of the sacrificial 
dues to the priests; the heinous sin of the sons of 
11 pontetall notin their transeressing the require- 
ments of a written law (such as that of P), but 
in treating with contempt the ancient hallowed 
sacriicial customs, and demanding their portion 
before the fat had been burned to Jahweh (v.!*), 
But it is not clear whether the presenting of the 


*Tt istruc that ing S 87 a Ch ish 218 81) Zadok 1s called 
‘the son of Δαν, But the M7 bare his certainly been 
σοῖο τἀ in dogmatic interest., with the object of inserting 
Zadok in ἃ genealogy and, at the same time, of setting aside 
Abnathar Gn contradietion to YS 1524 ete) in advance With 
Welhausen and others we should read ‘Zadok and Abiathar, 
the son of Ahimelech, the son of Alntub.’ 

ἡ The mention of these in 18 615,88 15% (but not v2), and 
1K δ: (contradicting v.94), as de to ἃ late pnterpol.tion. 

ἘΤὺῸ 13 doubtful, on the other hand, whether, with Thenus 
one erg we should substitute ‘the ‘ephéd’ for ‘the ark’ algo 

., 


fat was an act that could be performed by priesta 
alone, And evenif statements like those of 18 13%, 
250%, 1K dete, might readily be interpreted 
as meaning that the hinges offered sacrifice through 
the medium of the pmests, on the other hand there 
are passages, such as 28 6 and 1 ΙΧ 815. which show 
that in anement timeseven a rntualact like blessing 
(which in Dt 10% [probably trom ΕἼ is reserved for 
the priests) could be pertormed without offence by 
the kings. 

Of what, according to the statements of the 
prophets, was the most important official duty of 
the priests, namely, the giving ΟἹ fordh or Δ οὐ 
tion? in ritual and legal questions (even without 
the employment of the sacred lot), we do not. heat 
till towards the close of our period, in the so-ealled 
Blessing of Moses (see below, p. 650°) For the 
earlier period it is significant that. im the whole of 
the so-called Book of the Covenant, although it 
deals for the most part with questions of law, 
priests are not mentioned αἱ. Δ}, This does not, 
indeed, prove that the above function was wholly 
wanting to them. When a fitting oceasion arose, 
in the case of Ki we find indeed a kind of pastoral 
oflice diseharged : 7S 1% 1826 2-9 (towards dimnnah 
and Elkana) 24" (towards his own sons); but even 
this bears no speeiheally puestly character. 

As to other, especially political, iulluence exer: 
cised by the priests, it was to all appearance sinall 
throughout this whole period. ‘This admits of a 
stmple explanation on the ground that there were 
as yet no priestly guiddds to give support to the 
individual. As we saw above, connexion with the 
tribe of Levi was not as yet a condition of attam- 
ine the dignity of pest. The Deuteronomie 
redactot of the Books of Kings is the first to 
reckon af asin on the part. of derohoum that be 
appomted all and sundiy, who were not descended 
fiom the datbe of Levi, to be puiests of the high 
places (LK 12413"). How little advantage, how- 
ever, even the Levitieal yoiests had over the 
others, is sulherently plain trom the story of the 
wayfanne Levite, Jonathan (Je 17), and in quile 
a speciul way trom Gu 45, Here (probably as 
late as the time of David) a curse is: pronounced 
on the frete of Levi, without any allusion to the 
prerogatives attributed and actually eontinned to 
that (ibe owime to its connexion With Moses (ct. 
above, p. 0185)... This shows clearly Chat these very 
prerogatives were, at least in the time of the 
poetical anthor of Gan 407, very lightly esteemed, 
the tribe of Levi was accounted accursed 3 only a 
portion of its members, who had had the good 
fortune (Je 115), discharged priestly functions, 
But even in this instance the Levite with his 
family occupied an isolated position at some sane- 
tuary, and enjoyed no speeal consideration there. 
But the same was the case also with the priests 
who were not of Levitieal descent. ft αν trae 
that as early as the end of the period of the 
Judges and the opening of the monarehieal period 
we meet with a tendency towards a hereditary, 
settied, and therefore more respected, priesthood, 
in the jamily of Eli. The prestige he enjoyed ts 
expheable, above all, from the cucumstance that 
he attended to the sawed Ark in the temple at 
Shiloh, the sanctuary most highly esteemed by 
the people. His deseendants continued to live 
upon this reputation, as we find them domg under 
Saul at Nob, evidently the prine:pal sanctuary 
after the destruction of Shiloh (1S v2" “the city 
of the priests’), and asx Aliathar did at the court 
of David. 

With all this, however, there is no word of any 
sovereignty eacreised by the priests alongside 
that of the kine. Alumelech assumes the atti- 
tude of an inferior towards even the subject. of 
Saul (1 S 212), and most unreservedly towards Saul 
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himself (2915) The bodyguard of Saul hesitate, 
it is true, to slaughter the priests of Jahweh (v.2”), 
plainly because the bloody command of the king 
appeared to them so unjust and monstrous; but 
no one apes in defence of the priests when 
they and their families fell victims to the 
blind fury of the king, using as its instrument 
Doeg the Edomite. The sole survivor, Abiathar, 
was indeed taken by David under his protection 
(v.4), but only as a servant whom he could order 
about as he pleased; and the same position was 
held by Abiathar under David when the latter 
became king. In 2S 8!7 20%) 1 K 41-5, the ΓΝ 
are named amongst the principal officials in Judah, 
mostly, however, after these, or at least after 
a portion of them. The circumstance that the 
pope inflicted by Solomon upon Abiathar 
or his participation in Adonijah’s attempt was 
only banishment, was due not to his peculiar 
standing, but simply to the serviees he had person- 
ally rendered to David. It is quite intelligible that 
the settled priesthood at so splendid # sanctuary 
as Solomon's temple should have been the first to 
attain to wealth and higher culture, and on that 
account to gieat consideration, that at an early 
period these priests came even to form ἣν species 
of temple aristocracy, united in a close society, 
and allied themselves in marriage with the most 
powerful famihes, even up to the royal house.* 
All the same, the ehief priests are nothing but 
Officials of the hing, anil the circumstances are 
quite exceptional that determine Joiada the priest 
(21K 11%") to play a great political part in the 
conspiracy against ‘Athalinh. Moreover, his action 
was in favour of the only legitimate heir of the 
Davidie dynasty, and thus in the service of the 
same. But the repaid which king Jehvoash owed 
him im return did not prevent that monarch from 
showing towards him and the priests (127+) not 
merely annoyanee but distrust, when he deprived 
them of the f1ee control of the temple dues and 
handed this over to the Secretary of State. 

We cannot wonder that in the Northern king- 
dom, where a cential sanctuary was wanting, αὖ 
took far longer than in Judah to form reputable 
and, in a certam measure, politically powerful 
pnestly societies. But that this point was reached 
15. testified to us by the saying regarding Levi in 
the (Mphraimite) Blessing of Moses, Dt 33" (prob- 
ably dating from the time of Jeroboam 11. or not 
much earlier). The interpretation of some expres- 
Klons is not, indeed, without diflieulty. Accord- 
ing to Wellhausen and others, v.® alludes to those 
who, renouncing their tribe and their family, 
have attached themselves to a guild of Levites. 
But probably we should rather find an allusion to 
the narrative of Ex 32” (ct. above, p. 683"), where 
the priesthood is assigned to the tribe of Levi as 
a iccompense for the courageous way mm which it 
stood up for Jahweh. With this accords the 
circumstance that the whole saying is spoken of 
Levi as of a tribe standing on the same footing as 
Benjamin, Joseph, ete. Here, then, the belonging 
to Levi is already a condition of priesthood, al- 
though this, of course, does not exclude isolated 
instances of menrbers of other tribes (particularly, 
it may be presumed, those who had married the 
daughters of priests) obtaining the office. The 
whole saying betrays in lofty language a leviti- 
mate prile in the importance and the power of the 
pit 100d, and an assured confidence (v."">) that 
Jalweh will annihilate its foes, of whom there is 
no lack. Amongst its official functions the first 
place is still held by the manipulating of the 
sacred lot (Urim and Thummim), but in addition 

* Thus, according to the certamly historical note in 2 Ch 221], 


Jehosheba, a sister of king Ahaziah, was wife of the chief priest 
Joiada. Except for this, even 2 Καὶ 118 would be unintelligible. 


to this (ν.}) the priests teach the people the 
statutes and the ¢érah of Jahweh and attend to 
the sacrificial service. 

Just as in the above passage the priests sprung 
from Levi appear as zealous upholders of the 
service of Jahweh, so it may have been true of the 
Jahweh priesthood in general in the Northern 
kingdom that its members were entitled to be 
counted among the organs of genuine Jaliwism. 
It is surprising, indeed, that in the struggle against 
the ‘Tyrian Baal we never hear of the priests, but 
only of the prophets, being persecuted for their 
fidelity to Jahweh. But, on the other hand, no- 
where during this period are the priests reproached 
as favouring the service of Baal. An express 
reference, however, to priestly zeal for Jahweh 
is found nowhere but in the ease of Eli. The 
latter feels it a grievous scandal that his sons 
rive occasion to evil reports among ‘the people 
οἱ Jahweh’; he dreads the heavy judgment of 
Jahweh which tolerates no opposition ; he submits 
most humbly to the sentence of rejection (18 318 ‘it 
is Jahweh, let him do what seemeth good to him’). 
And during the battle with the Philistines he 
trembles, above all, for the Ark of Jahweh (4%); 
and it is when he hears that εὐ is taken that he 
sinks down and dies (v.38), In like manner, the 
last thought of the dying wife of Phinehas is grief 
at the carrying away of the Ark, for ‘the glory is 
departed from Israel’ (v.74). All these are features 
which may lay claim to being historical. They 
prove that Jahwism, amidst all amalgamation 
with relics of ancient. Semitic nature religions, 
was even then a power which struck deep into the 
life and thought of its adherents, and was capable 
of awahening in them genuine piety. 

2. Prophets.— 1. By tar the most prominent 
place among the organs of genuine Jalhwism is 
occupied by the prophets.* It 1s usual in this 
connexion, to bring together quite heterogeneous 
phenomena, and to couple the representatives 
of heathen Semitic mantic and sorcery with the 
genume Hebrew prophetism which stood in the 
service of Jahwism. It cannot be denied that 
in the traditions of ancient Istael traces even of 
the former category are to be found, and such as 
plainly appear not to be inconsistent, in the mind 
of the narrators, with genumo Jahwism. This 
was tendered possible when the moving force was 
no Jonger found in demonic powers, but in Jah- 
weh Himself. Thanks to the gifts with which 
Jahweh endows him, Moses surpasses the achieve- 
ments of the Egyptian magicians (Ex 4538. 786.) 
making at the same time frequent use of his staff 
as of a magician’s wand (Ex 729 9 175 8.) Ny 2078-), 
The same efficacy that is attributed to the 
stretching forth of Moses’ staff is produced by the 
apear stretched forth by Joshua (Jos 8/8 2); it 
procures victory for Isracl and the complete de- 
struction of the inhabitants of Ai. Even in 2 Καὶ 
13°" a relic has been rightly discovered of the 
belief in divining by arrows.t [Ὁ is not merely a 
symbolical action when king Juash, with his hands 
covered by the hands of Elisha, shoots an arrow in 
the direction of the Syrians, and then, at the pro- 
phet’s command, smites with the arrows upon the 
ground. ‘These actions are rather a curse, ex- 


* Of monographs on Israclitish prophetism in general [see 
§ IV. for the Literature on the writing prophets] we would note 
specially : A. Knobel, Der Prophetismus der Hebraer, 2 Theile, 
Breslau, 1837 [antiquated in many respects, but a thorough- 
going work, and one that is still useful] ; A. Kuenen, De profeten 
ende profetie onder Israel, 2 vols., Leiden, 1875 (Eng. tr., Lon- 
don, 1877]; C. H. Cornill, Der Israelitische P'rophetismus : wn 6 
Vortragen fur gebildete Laven geschildert, Strassburg, 1894 u. o; 
Kractzschmar, Prophet und Seherim alten lerael, Tubingen, 
1991 ; cf. also A. B. Davidson's article Proruscy AND PROPHETS 
ir vol. 1v., and his posthumous work, Old Testament Propheoy, 
Edinburgh, 1903. : 
t So Schwally, Semit. Kriegsailtertumer, i. 22. 
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pressed by deeds, which cannot fail to accomplish 
its purpose on the Syrians. Balaam, to whom 
(Nu 22") the magical power of effeetually blessing 
or cursing an entire nation is attributed, appears, 
nevertheless, in the whole passage (Nu 22-24) 
as a genuine prophet of Jahweh. All these are 
instances of the survival of a primitive system of 
magic, which, however, it was found possible to 
reconcile with Jahwism. So, according to Gn 
445-10, Joseph practised the so-called Aydromancy, 
a method of divining by means of a liquid in 8, 
bow]; and in Nu 1760) ® we have simply a peculiar 
form of rhabdomancy, or divining by means of a 
number of rods. Other forms of magic, such as 
necromancy, the art of the mé'onénim,* ctc., were 
at all times regarded by the representatives of 
genuine Jahwism as illegitimate.+ But all the 
zeal of the prophets did not avail to prevent 
sorcery and divining from continuing in vogue 
down to the Exile and even beyond it, as out- 
growths of superstition for which the Jahweh 
religion can no more be held responsible than can 
Christianity for the countless forms of superstition 
which continue to hold sway within its pale down 
to the present day. 

The prophetism_ which is called up to us by 
names like Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, etc., has its roots in 
two altogether different phenomena, which finally 
became one, and consequently both received the 
same designation. On the one hand, there are 
the ‘seers’ of ancient times, on the other the 
ecstatic figures of the néb?im. The latter name 
became in the 8th cent. the collective title fur the 
proper prophets of Jahweh; hence it is usual— 
although Jess appropriate-—to render the word 
nébiim, when it. occurs in the time of Samuel and 
Saul, by ‘ prophets.’ 

2. The ‘seer’ (1x7 r@’eh, or an hézeh) derives his 
name, not from /oreseeing the future, although 
this 18 not, upon occasion, outside his réle, but be- 
cause, with spiritual eye opened for hun by his 
God, he sees what is hidden, and is able to an- 
nounce it. A condition of ecstasy is not necessary 
for this,—we never hear of such, for instance, in the 
case of Samuel,—but it may be connected with the 
act of vision. Thus Balaam, who is nowhere, 
indeed, called ‘seer’ or ‘ prophet,’ but who be- 
longs all the same to this category, speaks of 
himself as aman ‘whose [outward] eye is closed,t 
who heareth the words of God, who seeth visions of 
the Almighty, sunk down and with unveiled eye’ 
(Nu 2451 1)” In the case of all in this period who 
are entitled to be regarded as ‘secrs’ there is an 
unmistakable connexion with mantic and sorcery, 
and that in the belief not only of the people but 
of the ancient narrator. We have spoken οἱ Moses 
as an expert in magic. True, he is never called 
‘secr,’ while the name ‘ prophet’ (in its later sense) 
is first given to him in Deuteronomy (18 34°). 
The earlier view (Nu 12° [prob. E]}) distinguishes 
him, as one with whom God speaks face to face, 
from prophets elsewhere, to whom God reveals 
Himself by visions and dreams. The people of 
Isracl must, however, in all ages have scen in 
Moses not only the ‘man of God,’ the powerful 
instrument of Jahweh in the establishing of the 
covenant at Sinai, the leader filled with the spirit 
of Jahweh (Nu I1)"-%), but also the ‘seer’ ac- 


* That is, either ‘cloud-yazers’ (weather makers?) or those 

who deliver their oracles in a nasal or murmuring tone, In 
eneral, necromancers and other sorcerers ha/e attrihuted to 
em ἃ whispering, chirping, sighing, or murmuring, 

Ὁ The focus clagescus for the various forms of sorcery is Dt 
18101 , which is admirably expounded by W. Robertson Smith 
in his art. * On the Forms of Divination and Magic enumerated 
in Deut. xvii. 10 f.’ in Journ, of Phitol. xii. 273 ff , xiv. 113 fF. 
Cf. alao T. Witton Davies, Magic, Dimnation, and Demonology 
among the Hebrews and their Neighbours, London, 1898, 

{ This meaning of the word is, indeed, uncertain; others 
prefer to interpret ‘ whose (spiritual] eye is opened.’ 


quainted with the future. This is plain from the 
circumstance that two notable predictions of the 
future are put in his month: the Blessing of Moses, 
Dt 33 (see above, p. 650"), although in v.4 it speaks 
of him in the third person; and the much later 
Song, Dt 32, although in v.7 it looks bach to the 
time of Moses as the days of old, and in ν. Δ: 
describes the experiences of Israel in Palestine as 
historical facts that belong to a far distant past. 

In the case of Balaam a mantic element emerges 
in so far as, while he repeatedly insists that he 
can speak only what Jaliweh gives him to say 
(Nu 2u8 18. 85. 38) he yet has recourse to external 
measures (23)*-), and actually goes out for a vision, 
1.6. a revelation of Jahweh by outward signs (23% 
[where in v.‘ after the word ‘ Balaam’ a more pre- 
cise statement about the kind of revelation has in 
al] probability dropped out) 7"), until, finally, 
(244) he abandons the rdle of soothsayer, and 
utters his oracles simply at the impulse of the 
Divine spirit. 

In the time of the Judges we should doubtless 
assien Deborah to the same category. She is 
called in Jg 45 ‘a prophetess,’ i.¢., in this instance, 
8. Woman capable of magical possession by the 
spirit of Jahweh, and able when in this condition 
to pronounce judicial decisions (ν. 8. ‘The really 
original account of her may, however, be expected 
to have survived in the Song of Deborah, although 
the attributing of this song to herself (in spite of 
her heing addressed in v.*) may be based on an 
erroncous interpretation of ν.7 (where we ought to 
render ‘till thou didst arise,’ ete.). She is called 
in v.7 ‘a mother in Israel.? This implies the pos- 
session of the dignity of a highly esteemed priestess 
(ef. above on Jg 17 18), who watches over the 
welfare of the people, and can in times of oppres- 
sion indiwate beforehand the way of escape and 
{he successful issue (4°%), But, above all, it is true 
of her that (like the God-inspired battle maidens of 
Germanic antiquity) she can bewitch the people by 
her song, and inflame their courage to the highest 
degree. That the whole activity of Deborah is only 
in the spirit. and service of Jahweh, is manifestly 
presupposed throughout its description, She rouses 
the wretchedly Inoken-up tribes to the conscious- 
ness that they form one body as the people of 
Jahweh, and inspires them with courage to fight, 
and confidence mm the war-God who hastens from 
Sinai to their help. 

Still more, however, does this réle of an organ 
of Jalweh—nay, of a deliverer of the people from 
sore straits—belong to the man who for the first 
time expressly receives the honourable name of 
‘seer’ (LS 94-38-39) Tn 9° αὶ prefatory gloss ex- 
plains that in ancient times those who are now 
called ‘prophets’ (néb’im) were called ‘seers.’ 
According to the narrative of 1S 14) 27f gis. gut. 
(which is somewhat later than 1 Καὶ 9-10!5), Samuel 
was even before his birth dedicated to Jahweh ; 
at a tender age he was brought to Shiloh to 
enter upon Jahweh’s service, and there also he 
was honoured with a nocturnal revelation from 
Jahweh. We thus meet here with the same com- 
bination of the functions of priest (cf. also 9.3) and 
seer (or prophet in the later sense of the term) as 
in the case of Moses. It may be noted, however, 
that the different sourees present quite different 
pictures of Samuel. According to the later ones 
(LS 7. 8. 1016. 12. 138" 15) he is the last ‘judge,’ 
which means here not only temporary Jender in a 
strugele, as in the ‘hero-stories’ of the Book of 
Judges, but simply ‘ruler,’ one who wants only 
the title in order to be king. He recalls the people 
from idolatry (7#%), and procures for them, by 

wrayer and sacrifice (v.5"), lasting victory over the 
Phi istines. In his old age he appoints his sons to 
be judges, lays before Jahweh the people’s demand 
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for a king (8""), calls together an assembly of the 
people at Mizpah, where Saul is chosen by lot out 
of all the tribes of Israel as king, ‘This does not, 
however, prevent Samuel from continuing to act 
τὰ before as the real ruler. He dismisses the 
people (10%); on the occasion of another popular 
assembly, at the urgent request of the ale lie 
promises his powerful intercession, ἈΠ that he 
will instruct them in the good and right way 
(12% 28), But, above all, in the rejection of Saul 
(J3"%- ; far milder is his conduct in 15'"-, a passage 
of a highly py hetic stra) he appears to display 
a caprice and a lust for rule which have long caused 
this passage to be regarded as containing the origi- 
nal type of hierarelucal demands in opposition to 
the secular power. 

A very different picture of Samucl is sketched 
for us in the far older source, 1 8 9-10'§ As he 
searches for the lost asses of his father, Saul wath 
hus servant passes by the house of Samuel. The 
servant draws Sauls attention to the presence of 
the ‘man of God? in this city, 9° ‘The man 15 
famous; all that. he says comes to pass, Perhaps 
he may tell us the way by which we have come’ 
[not ‘the way we shoud go.’ The servant means 
first to Lest Samuel's knowledge of their previous 
jouney, and, i that proves correct, his fui ther 
counsel nay be trusted]. Theur only difficulty 14 
about the customary present to the man of God, 
for their biead is exhausted. Luchily, however, 
the servant has a quarter shekel, and this they 
propose to give him. Samuel brilliantly justifies 
then confidence in him. He knows that. chs ASSES 
are already found (ν.39). But he knows also some- 
thing quite diflerent regardimg the ligh destiny of 
Saul, secretly anomts him king next morning, and 
gives Jom exact details of thee experiences he is 
to have the same day; and all these tram ont as he 
has said. 

The high antiquity of this narrative as compared 
with that of the more recent svurces strikes one at 
the fist gdanee. The eneumstanee that the seer 
Is applied to for information even in such secular 
and everyday matters as is the cease here, betrays 
avery early date; and still more the crreumstanee 
that some bread or a quarter shekel should be con- 
sidered sufticient remuneration jor him. We see 
very clearly, further, that this function of seer is 
combined with mantie. Even the later source, no 
doubt, attributes to Samuel extraordmary powers, 
as when (12!) in the time of the wheat harvest 
(and therefore contrary to the usual course of 
nature) he ean cause Jabweh to send thunder 
and rain. Still this magical power of prayer is 
something different. from the magical knowledge 
ot the past and the future of which we are told in 
9 and 105} 

If we were to be guided metely by appear- 
anees, we should have to conclude that im eh 9, m 
the most: glaring opposition to the later record, 
Samuel is represented as a personage of purely 
local importance, a something betwixt seer and 
priest, such as was probably to be found then in 
every country town of Israel. For Saul lamself 
hnows nothing of him, but needs toe have his atten- 
tion drawn to him by lis servant. It can easily 
be shown, πον νοι, that such an impression 15 
due (ὁ an illusion purposely created by the nar- 
rator in order to heighten the dramatic eflect. of 
his deseription. But all the while even he makes 
no concealment of the fact that Samuel is in quite 
tt eyo manner the confidant and the instrament 
of Jahweh. The day before Saul’s ariival Jahweh 
has already (9) announced him to Samuel as 
Nis chosen deliverer of Hs people, and Samuel 
feels himself thus authorized to anoint Saul an the 
nune ΟἹ dahweh to be prince over His people 
Isivel, ‘This last act, in particular, implies a very 
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high sense of the importance of the man and his 
relation to Jahweh. Then, again, Saul’s cousin 
(1u4#-), at the mention of Samuel, who is evidently 
named here as a well-known personage, is at once 
curious to know what he said, which shows that 
Saul must have known him as well, so that a 
merely local importance of the man in his own 
place of abode is out of the question. Rather 
must we stall admit that in the later narrative 
a correct estimate is given, not indeed of the polit- 
10} role of the seer, but of his high spiritual and 
religious importance. The latter he evidently 
possessed as the muintainer and protector of pure 
Jahwism against all attempts to seduce the people 
to idolatry or at least to syncretism. But pure 
Jabwism was in those days synonymous with 
patriotism, for it was only from their own national 
God that the people could look for deliverance 
from the cruel oppression of the Philistines. And 
so he was honoured by later generations not only 
as the man of action, who, to carry out the strict 
conunand of Jahweh, hewed the Amalekite king 
Agag to pieces with his own hand ‘ before Jahweh?’ 
(LS 15", an undoubtedly good historical narra- 
tive), but also as the man powerful in prayer, 
whose intercession for his people can be compared 
for efficacy to that of Moses (Jer 15?).* 

The last t who in the early sources receives the 
designation ‘seer’ (Adéseh) 1s Gad, ‘the prophet 
(nctb?’), the seer of David’ (28 24%). This is mani- 
festly to be understood as meaning, on the one 
hand, that Gad is to be reckoned among the pro- 
phets (an the later sense; and so we find lim 
civing counsel to David, 1S 225, and conveying 
to hint an oracle from dahweh, 28 244); and, on 
the other hand, that Gad filled the special office of 
‘seer’ to David. In the latter capacity he would 
uae y obtain oracles in the traditional fashion 

xy antic machinery. It is not dificult. to under- 

stand why later generations, to whom this hind of 
oflicial seership had a heathen smack about. it, 
preferred to ignote it and to put in its place a 
prophetic activity, which appeared to them far 
more intelligible and—-in the case of a David - far 
more fittmg. For this very reason, however, ‘the 
seer of David’ may be considered to be an older 
and more cotrect designation of Gad than ‘the 
prophet.’ 

3. We have learned frum the above discussion 
that the seers and ‘men of God’ of ancient tunes 
—Moses, Deborah, Gad (partly)—reeeived even at 
an early date the further designation of κ᾽ n@b?,t 

* It was customary at one time to infer from 18 1918? that 
Samuel, especially in his capacity of head of a guild of prophets 
at Rameah, developed an activity which wrought i favour of 
the theocracy, and probably promoted also the growth of 
religious literature. But, apart trom the fact. that these 
acbiim (see balow) are not to be offhand identified with the 
‘prophets’ in the later sense of the term, there are the 
strongest objections to the historical character of this whole 
passage. The manifest contradiction with 15458 iy alone suth- 
cient to show that im 19)8" we have to do with a very late 
modrash, after the manner of 16H, 

ft We lvave out of account the circumstance that the Chron- 
icler 18 acquamted with a ‘seer’ named Jedo (2 Ch 0) or 
“ὁ (1215) in the reigns of Solomon, Rehoboam, and Abyah, 
whereas 1n 1322 he 18. called ‘prophet’; and witha ‘seer’ Jehu 
in the reign of Jehoshaphat (02). When, agam, the Chronicler 
gives the name of ‘soer’ even to the music masters of David, 
namely Asaph (ὦ Ch 2089), ITanan (1 Ch 255), Jednuthun (ὦ Ch 
3515), he follows & usage of language unknown ebew here 

{ Mere we may give all that iq most essential regarding the 
etymology and the history of the usape of this term, The root 
neha’ has not survived in Llebrew, for the verbal tormy nibba’ 
and Auhnabbe (‘to show oneself a nabe’) are derived trom the 
substantive nab? But the Arabic and the cornate Uch. roots 
nibah (bark’) and naba (‘bubble forth’) show that παρε’ 
Means onginally te threw out words or particular sounds with 
rutene, as happens m mantic rapture or holy frenzy. (On the 
corresponding Assyr. root=‘to carry off,’ ‘to tear away 
violently’ [carried away by ἃ supernatural power), cf. J. 
Itewer, Amer. Journ, of Semit. Lang. and Lit. xvui. 2, p. 120). 
lienze the howling dervishes of Islam have been rightly com- 
parec with the 2éitim of ancient Israel. Nabi’ then denotes 
{act.vely] properly one who professionally [this is implied in the 
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‘prophet’ (or néb?’dah, ‘prophetess’). This, how- 
ever, may safely be pronounced an anachronism. 
In earlier times, down at least to the middle of 
the 9th cent. and even later, nab?’ (plur. nebiim) 
meant something so different that this name could 
not have been given to Moses or Samuel. Hence, 
it may be added, the rendering ot nébiim in the 
time of Samuel by ‘ prophets’ is misleading, and 
had better he avoided. ‘The dese:iptions contained 
in 15 10862) taken along with the etymolovy of 
the word, show that we have to do with bands of 
enthusiasts, of whom the spirit of (-od has laid 
hold with overpowerimg force, and who, stimu- 
lated by loud music to greater frenzy, readily 
cary along others to participate in their conduct. 
This last feature is prominent not only in 15 
10% #, but in the late midrdsh 19188. and it reflects 
truly the character of such phenomena, as dues 
also the statcment that Saul stripped off his 
clothes, and lay naked for a day and a night in 
holy frenzy.* 

Analogous phenomena are reported alike from 
the ancient religions, from the Chmstian Middle 
Ages, and from the sphere of heathen peoples at 
the present day ; and it would be complete per- 
versity to set them all down simply to leone and 
hypocritical pretensions. The only question that 
arises for us is: What is the special significance 
of this phenomenon upon ancient Hebrew soil, and 
how far has it a religous significance in the realm 
of Jahiwisin? Unfortunately, owing to the scanty 
traditions at our disposal, we must here have re- 
course to pwe conjectures, These, however, aie 
such as may claima high degree of probability. In 
the first place, 1t will not admit of doubt that these 
néb’im were originally a Canaanite growth, and 
were adopted by the Hebrews from that quarter. 
This conclusion 1s favoured by the fact that the 
other forms of mantic, possession, and sorcery, also 
took their rise in all probability upon Canaanite 
50}, But the ‘spirit of God,’ which, aceording to 
the word of Samuel, passes from the ἡδέων, at 
Gibeah to Saul, is expressly called in 1S 10° ‘the 
spuit of Jahweh,? and nothing else could be 
thought of in view of the whole context. The 
moving cause, agin, that led to whole companies 
heing inflamed by the spirit of dalweh to holy 
fienzy was doubtless the sore straits of the time, 
the heavy yoke of the Plulistine domination. 1 
‘an hardly be an aceident that Saul (10%) is seized 
with holy flenzy at the very spot where the pullar 
3'y;), or, according to another interpretation, the 
adininistrator of the Philistines, was located. As 
in the Middle Ages the ray aves of the plague gave 
rise to troops of flagellants, 50, im the period of 
which we are speaking, subjection to a people 
hated and esteemed unclean produced a condition 
of great excitement, and led to frequent gathet- 
ings of those who were seized with a violent desire 
to procure the intervention of the national God of 
Isiael, who was regarded, above ali, as the war- 


formation of the word] gives utterance to ccntatic cries, or 
exhibits other tokens of holy trenzy. True, this o1ginal sense 
of the word became more and more weakened = Even the 
neottim of the time of Elijah and Elisha (sce above) have 
already become only pale rofexions of the πῆρ νι of Samuel's 
day. But when δὴ had heen fully adopted as the honorilie 
appellatiun of the true prophets of Jahweh (so alremly in 
Am 222, Is 8% (where the wife of Isuuah is called by himself, 
in conformity with his ofheial name, ‘the prophetes»')), the 
recollection of its onginal meaning was all the more forgotten, 
Otherwise, Abraham could not have been 1n Gn 207 (E) called 
a nai’, to whom one could lovk for effectual intercession, 
Nay, in Pa 105'5 the same title 1s given to the patriarchs in 
general, with their famihes Evidently, all that still attaches 
oe word here 18 the notion of coniidants and favourites of 
* A trace of the bearing of these nébi’im has very probably 
survived down to ἃ late date in the verb "27 hitliph, ‘pro- 
phesy,’ which means primarily ‘to let drop,’ δ. slaver, a3 18 usual 
with epileptics and madmen, 


God. This purpuse was served chiefly by the 
ecstatic cries from which the nébi’im originally 
derived their name.  Henee Schwally (Seait. 
Kriegsaltertumer, 1. 110) may be right in assign- 
ing a warlike origin tu the whole appearance of 
these nébi'im (as well as the Nazirites; see below). 
We are reminded how, in the case of Samson, 
his being seized with the sprit of Jahwel is re- 
watedly connected with acts of vengeance on the 
Philistines (Jg¢ 14 158"), In a ecerlam sense, 
then, these πόῤῥω may be regarded as organs of 
Jahweh; but they belonged to quite a dillerent 
species, and followed a different calling from the 
so called organs of Jahweh of later times, 

4, Notwithstanding, there was not wanting even 
at the court of David some representation of 
genuine prophetism in the later sense of the teum. 
Apart from Gad, who announced to David a 
coming punishment at the hands of Jalhweh (22 
244) we meet with a representative of it in the 
leinarkable personality of Nathan. Nowhere, in- 
deed, do we read of his special endowment with the 
spirit of Jahweh. After David's sin im the matter 
of Uriah, we read in 28 12! simply: ‘And Jahweh 
sent Nathan to David.? But the combination of 
skill and courage im the way in which Nathan 
awakens the conscience of the king and pronounces 
the judgment of Jahweh upon him, and then 
follows this up by announcing the forgiveness of 
lus sin, reminds us of the way in which Isaiah 
afterwards faced Alhaz (Is 7) and Hezekiah (39). 
It is nowhere stated that Nathan held any ofticial 
position, aud the usual comparison with a court 
preacher has no support in the early source. The 
16le, not quite free from danger, which he plays in 
1K 1 in the palace intrigue, in favour of Solomon 
and ayainst Adonijah, 1s sufficiently caplained by 
the position he had held as the tuter of Solomon 
(28 124). Besides, it may be questioned (as in the 
vase Of Gad) whether the title »@b? as applied to 
Nathan is as early as the time of David (which 
wowd contradict 15 9°, where this signification 
of the word 1s plainly reserved for a much later 
date), or whether iat is due toa readily intelligible 
expansion at a redactor’s hand. In 72 αὖ may 
belone to the Deutcronomic revision of the older 
naiuitive. Strangely cnough, however, 1t is want- 
ing in d2tin the MT on the occasion of the just 
mention of his nume in the early source, and 
thiousghout the whole of this narrative. Inl kK 1 
the title is almost always attached to the name, 
yet there are certain indications * that make it at 
least porsible that its presence is due to a late 
insertion. If it is original, we inust. conclude that 
it stands for an official position, that indeed of a 
‘seer’? Ithe Gad, and in the imter position of Nathan 
in 2512 we should have to see an unusual evi- 
dence of that position. 

The same dilliculty recurs in the case of Abijah 
of Shiloh (1 1K 1) 74218, Dut not 15). Alujah’s 
syinbolical action in tearing his manile to pieces 
and giving ten of these to Jeroboam, as well as 
his conduct towards Jeroboam’s wife and Ins 
utterances in the name of Jaliweh, place him quite 
in line with the Jahweh prophets of the Sth cent.; 
but the question remains whether the title na? 
is not to be set down to the account of the 
Deuteronom. recension, in which the original story 
about Ahijah is unquestionably now presented to 
us. The same remark applies to Jehu, the son 


“In v10 the MT but not Luc. has the addition. In v.34 the 
LXX has ecrtamly preserved the oral text (‘and anoint 
him,’ ete, without any subsects following); in the MT there 
has veen inserted from ν 99 tirst ‘Zadok the priest’ (hence 
‘shall [sing.] anoint hin,’ etc.), and then, further, ‘ Nathan the 
prophet.’ In v.4 Luc. still betrays the original text ‘and 
there anointed [sing.} him the priest Zadok’ ; yet here too, as 
we see in MT and LXA (both ‘and there anointed’ [plur.} ete.), 
there was inserted after ‘Zadok,’ although this in contradiction 
of v.34, ‘ Nathan the prophet.’ 
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against Baasha, king of Isracl (1 K 1615.) 


But, even if in all the above instances nab?’ 
should be an anachronism, the important fact 
remains that at no period were there wanting 
in Israel suitable organs for giving expression 
at the Divine command to the pleasure and, in 


a remarkable degree, the displeasure of Jahweh. 


We are reminded of the old naive seership of a 
Samuel, when the wife of Jeroluam I. goes to 


consult Abhijah about the illness of her son, and 
proposes to recompense him with ten loaves aud 
cakes and a jar of honey (1 Kk 145). But, just 
as Samuel was informed beforehand of the coming 
of Saul (1 8 9"), the approach of Jeroboam’s wife 
is made known to the blind Abijah. This serves 
also to authenticate him as an instrument of 
Jahweh; and the importance of his message to 
the whole Northern kingdom raises him (and Jehu) 
far above a ‘seer’ of the olden time, and gives him 
the appearance of a worthy forerunner of the true 
ΤΡ prophets. 

5. Of ecstaties such as meet us in 1S 10% 10 185 
we have encountered none since the time of 
Samuel; of ‘seers’ in the ancient sense only a few 
names have come under our notice. All the more 
is our interest aruused by the manifold and strong 
evidences of the presence of prophetism in the 
Northern kingdom in the 9th cent., from the time 
of Ahab (ce. 87611.) down to the death of Elisha 
under king Joash (2 K 13), For the copious 
stream of tradition regarding this period we are 
indebted to the circumstance that the compiler 
of the present Books of Kings has largely incor- 
porated in his work the special (written) accounts 

| of Elijah and Elisha, the so-called ‘ Mirror of the 
Prophets’ (1K 17-19, 217% 27-29, 2 καὶ 2-8! 91:8 
13.532) It is true that even here we must. be on 
our guard agamst understanding the narrative 
absolutely from the standpoint of a later age. 
Elyah and Elisha, like the néb?im who sur- 
round them, are not to be summarily identified 
with the Jahweh prophets of the following cen- 
tury. These néb?im, on the contrary, remind us 
in many respects of the πέδην of the time of 
Saul, except that their zeal for Jahweh is directed 
against. a different foe 

(a) To begin with Elijah, it is noteworthy here 
once more that in the original text he is only once 
rechoned amongst the 2¢6?im, namely in 1 K 18”, 
in words put into his own mouth, but in a context 
where no other designation was possible. In 18%, 
on the other hand, the orcinal text, according 
to the LAX, was simply, ‘And Elijah called to 
heaven and suid,’ ete. Now, it is surely no acci- 
dent that the narrator himself avoids giving the 
name nab? to Elijah, who, in spite of some cog- 
nate features (see ἐξιόν. is not to be placed on the 
same platform as the nebiim of his entourage, but 
holds a higher place than they. ‘The widow of 
Zarephath (1 1728 34) calls him (as the servant of 
Saul does Samuel in 18 9°) a ‘man of God’ in 
whose mouth is the true word of Jahweh.* 

The cireumstance that the imposing figure of 
Ehjah the Tishbite now (1 K 171) steps quite 
abruptly upon the stage, may be due to the com- 
piler of the present Books of Kings having sup- 
pressed something that went before. But. else- 
where, too, the sudden appearances and disappear- 
ances of Elijah are remarkable (cf. 1 K 18“ and 
2K 2'%)) The very commencement of his activity 
exhibits him as quite an extraordinary person- 
ality. He does not announce it as a message 
from Jahweh that the next years shall see neither 


“2K 1 14, where likewise Elijah is called ‘man of God,’ 15 a 
late muidrdsh, Again, 1 K 2028, where one of the nebirim (cf. 
ν “) 18 spoken of as a ‘ian of God,’ does not belong to the 
* Histories of the Prophets,’ 
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dew nor rain till he shall intimate the contrary, 
but swears by Jahweh, in whose service he is, 
that it shall be so. This poneeye the impression 
that Jahweh has given him ful pe over the 
forces of nature. Yet he himself (v.*) ascribes 
the miracle of the widow’s cruse of oil to the com- 
mand of Jahweh, and the return of the rain to 
Ilis sending it. By his prayers he wins back 
from Jahweh the newly deceased son of the widow 
(v.17), and shows himself, finally, at Jahweh’s 
command, to Ahab (1810), Now at last, when we 
mike acquaintance with ‘Obadiah, Abab’s myjor- 
dumo (1858), we learn what has been the real 
cause of the years of drought. These are mani- 
festly traced to Jezebel’s bloody persecution of the 
nébvim because they had opposed the spread of 
the cult of the Tyrian Baal (see above, p. 647°). 
‘Obadiah himself, in harmony with his name, a 
true ‘worshipper of Jahweh,’ had hid a hundred 
nébttm by fifties in a cave, and supplied them with 
food—a proof this of the bloody carnestness of the 
ersecution. ‘Obadiah shows such deference to 
‘lijah (v.74) that the impression of the latter as a 
magical personality is once more left upon us. 
Klijah, however, exhibits himself in his true great- 
ness in his meeting with Ahab on the occasion of 
the Divine judyment at Carmel] (18'"-), for which 
he compels the king to make the necessary pre- 
parations. There he stands alone, over against 
the 450 néb?im of Baal.* Tis words to the people 
(v.41) show that his aim is, at any cost, to put an 
end to the prevailing syncretism between Jahweh 
and Baa]. The ridicule which he pours (v.*?) upon 
the vain efforts of the prophets of Baal goes essen- 
tially beyond the sphere of mere henotheism, and 
is equivalent to a complete denial, not only of the 
power but of the very existence of Baal. And, 
when Jahweh by a heightened (v.*) miraculous 
display has brilhantly evinced [lis claim te be the 
true God, Elijah is content with no halt measures. 
The complete reversal of the sentaments of the 
people leads them to consent, at his command, to 


slaughter the 450 prophets of Baal at Δ ’"-shon. 
In the appendix to this narrative’ \, we 

meet with several features which again ave 

Klijah from the purely spiritual sphere . set 


him - even physically—in a hind of magica ight. 
He hears in advance the rushing of the rain. The 
whole of the strange attitude he assures ‘nv. 
can scarcely be otherwise explained (nan as ἃ 
performance (rain-chatming ?) borrowed from the 
sphere of magic. But in v.“ the ‘ hand of Jahweh’ 
(u.e., In view of the lnguistic usage elsewhere, 
an ecstatic condition produced by Jahwel) is ex- 
ey called in to account for Elijah’s running 
selore Aliab’s chariot trom Carmel to Jezreel (at 
least ὦν five hours’ Journey). To the same cateyory 
belongs the statement of 19-4, that, in the strength 
of the food brought him by an angel, he was able 
to travel 40 days and 40 nights till he came to 
Horeb, the mount of God. 

It may be noted that even ch. 19 is still domi- 
nated by the une great idea at the root of Mliyah’s 
ministry, namely, los struggle on behalf of Jahweh 
against Baal. His complaint to Jahweh (v.*) relates 
to the fruitlessness of his zea] for Jahweh, the 
throwing duwn of His altars and the slaying of 
His prophets. In Jahweh’s reply (v.2°*) it is well 
ΟΜΝ of note that Flijah receives commissions 
—the anointing of Hazael to be king of Syria, 
and Jehu to be hing of Israel—which involve his 
taking part in a political upheaval, nay, in a rebel- 
lion against the regularly constituted ruler. The 
further ‘ Histories of the Prophets’? know nothing 
of any eaccuting of the latter commission by 
Elijah; at most it might be conjectured from 


* On the 400 prophets of the ‘dshérah afterwards introduced 
into v.19, see above, p. 647, note. 
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the Syrians, and here Elisha interposes actively 
more than once. By the way, these Elisha- 
narratives, when compared with those regarding 
Elijah, which are not indeed without bene 
but are far more of a unity, exhibit a somewhat 
motley mixture of separate anecdotes, as these 
were supplied by the varying popular tradition. 
It is a vain effort to seek for a chronological thread 
running through them. (The unnamed king of 
6?!%. evidently belongs to the dynasty of Jehu, 
whereas the ‘son of a murderer’ of v.® is in all 
poe Ahab). Some narratives may be plainly 
recognized as imitations of the stories about 
Elijah (so certainly 2 Καὶ 434. compared with 1K 
17.145. and 2 Καὶ 45:8. compared with 1 K 17), and 
thereby betray at the same time the secondary 
character of the whole figure of Elisha in com- 
parison with that of Elijah. There prevails in 
the Elisha-narratives an unmistakable tendency 
to lay special emphasis not only on his wonder- 
working power, but also on his high prestige and 
the inviolability of his person (2 K 2"). A recom- 
mendation from him is of great weight with the 
king and the commander-in-chief (2 K 418); the 
king readily follows his counsel and yields to his 
demand (6444 135"), and is anxious to hear from 
Elisha’s servant Gehazi of the great deeds of his 
master (8). ‘The fame of Elisha extends far beyond 
the borders of the Northern kingdom, Jehoshaphat 
of Judah knows that the word of God is to be 
found with him (313, The Syrian king Benhadad 
has scarcely heard of his arrival in Damascus 
(87"-) when he sends Hazael to consult him about 
the issue of his sickness; and Hazael takes with 
him 40 camels’ burden of the precious things of 
Damascus as a present for ibis Elsewhere 
(5) the absolute disinterestedness of the prophet 
is emphasized, as are his maynanimity and mild- 
ness in 62-"-, 

In regard to the activity of Hlisha it is note- 
worthy that, while he is called by preference (28 
times) ‘man of God,’ he also appears in the Elisha- 
narratives as 2a’, and that im the later sense of 
the term. So in 1 K 19%, where Elijah is directed 
to anoint* him to be a nabi; 2K 34, where 
Jehoshaphat recognizes him as a true prophet, 
z.€. equal in importance to, or taking the place of, | through whom Jahweh may be consulted; ef. 
chariots and horsemen to Israel, it remains true; also 5%, where Elisha classes himself amongst 
that such a legend could have taken its rise only | the méb?im. In the mouth of others he is 
about one whose activity could not be thought } called without qualification ‘the prophet’ (5° 9}), 
of but as enduring, and whose fellowship with | receiving this title even from heathen speakers 
his God was known to have been so close that | (5! 6"), 
its interruption seemed inconceivable. Viewed in} ‘The methods by which Elisha works are partly 
this way, even the legend becomes a witness of | the usual ones, which are recorded also of Samuel 
the first rank to the fact that, in the times of | and Ehjah—namely, the proclaiming of a word 
greatest perl to the continuance of Jahwism, the | that has come to him from Jahweh (2 K 8198. 48 
God of Israel did not lack chosen vessels for His | 71), and prayer (488 611.) Along with these, how- 
service—figures such as one would look for in vain | ever, we πιθοῦ in his case again with a variety of 
in the whole realm of heathen religions. features which have been already described in 

(ὁ) Elijah’s servant and successor Elisha, who | speaking of Elijah, and which recall the ecstatic 
fell heir not only to his mantle but (according to | conditions and magical methods of the ancient 
2 Kk 255.) toa double portion of his spirit, is notably | wéb?im. He needs the services of a harper if 
inferior in significance to him. This is partly | ‘the hand of Jahweh’ (see above, on 1 kK 18*) 
explained by the circumstance that, after the] is to come upon him. Quite peculiar to him is 
bloody extirpation of the worship of Baal by | the gift which we nowadays call telepathic sight 
Jehu, whose revolt against Jehoram was insti- | and hearing (2 K 5% 612 82-72 μ15΄.. et, also θῖνας, 
gated by Elisha himself (2 K 9'*-), there was no | where Elisha and, at his prayer, his servant also 
longer much occasion for vigorous activity in the | see the heavenly horses and tiery chariots on the 
religious sphere.  Elisha’s last interview with | mountain). But with special frequency miraculous 
Joush (13) shows clearly the high consideration | acts are attributed to him. Even if stories like 
which he received from the dynasty of Jehu. But | the pwifying of the sprumg at Jericho by using 
even in the passages which record incidents in | salt (2%), the making of bitter fruits palatable 
the reign of Jehoram, though Elisha expresses {| through meal (4%), or the causing of the axe to 
his strong disapproval of this hing (3; 6% prob- | spring to the surface of the water (6°) are not 
ably has to do still with Ahab), we never (except ἘΞ . : 
in 9") heur of his boarding the monarch after the | 79 we never bear crewhurs of prohels ing anointed 
manner of Elijah. In the forefront of the Elisha- | v.19, ‘anoint? must here be used in the weakened sense of 
narratives stands the sore oppression of Israel by | ‘install.’ 


2K 8 and 9!* that he handed over to Elisha 
those commissions which it was impracticable for 
himself to carry out. All that he attended to 
personally was the call of Elisha (1 K 19!) by 
casting his mantle over him. This might be in- 
terpreted as simply a symbolical transaction—an 
investiture with the prophetic office by means of 
what had become even then the usual official garb 
of the prophets, the mantle [of hair}. In reality, 
however, a feature of the ancient mantic once 
more presents itself here. As we see from 2 Καὶ 
98. 18% miraculous virtues belong to this mantle: 
through its possession Elisha becomes heir also 
of the spirit of Elijah. It is in the light of this 
that we must understand 1 Καὶ 19%, The mantle of 
Elijah, cast upon Elisha, exerts a magical power 
over him, compelling him to attach himself to 
Elijah. 

The ministry of Elijah finds a fitting conclusion 
in the courageous front he otfers to Ahab on 
account of the judicial murder of Naboth (1 Καὶ 
21!) As Nathan had once done to David, and 
Ahijah to the wife of Jeroboam 1., so here Elijah 
comes forward, at Jahweh’s command, as the em- 
bodied conscience of the theocracy to face the 
hing. And so overwhelming is the power of his 
word, that Ahab, although at first defiant (v.”), 
ends by submitting as a humble penitent. 

To sum up the results of our investigation, we 
gather, on the one hand, that the tradition regard- 
ing Elijah has not remained uninfluenced by 
levend ; and, on the other hand, that prophetism 
even in his person still exhibits a connexion with 
various survivals of the most ancient conceptions 
—nay, even with magic. <All this is said quite 
apart from his altogether extraordinary end --his 
tianslation to heaven in a fiery chariot with fiery 
horses. Whether this story (2 K 2) belongs to the 
orizinal Hlijali-narratives, or whether it has uot 
rather displaced an older narrative of his end, is 
open to dispute. But, in any case, it is strong 
evidence of the estimute formed of the Imposing 
figure of Elijah by his countrymen. νοι if the 
legend of Khjal’s tianslation be connected with 
the honorific appellation ‘Israel’s chariow and 
horsemen’ (Ὁ Καὶ 2"; used also of Elisha in 134), 
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meant to be tuken as recording miracles, but 

merely prove what a fondness there was for hand- | 
ing down the memory even of Jess important | 
incidents of his life, there remain a number of 

others which, to say the least, place him alongside | 
of Elijah. The wonder wrought on the widow’s 
cruse of oil (2K 4:5.) exhibits a heightened form | 
wx compared with the general promise of ] I 
17 sand the same is the case with fle ramimy | 
fiom the dead recorded in 2 K 425, seeing that ὦ 
much longer time had elapsed since the death than | 
in |] KOT. At the same time 2 K 4 8 expressly | 
teaches that magical weapons ae not eflicacious | 
moevery hand: in vain Gehazt lays the stafl of | 
Mhsha upon the faee of the dend-—it is only the | 
prayer and the personal physerad inilucnce of Hie 
man of God that ean eall back to life. "Phe ful- 

filment of Elisha’s promise to the Shunamumite | 
(0) and of that to Naaman the leper (in the αὐτὸ | 
dustance the pronuse beng cared by a messenge ) | 
nught also be attributed to the mtercession of the 

nophet. In reality, however, the narrative may 

0 mitended to be understood to mean that the 

promise of the prophet is as certain to be inevitably 

fulfilled as was his cnise (2). In 6 “at is the 

prayer of Elisha that strikes the Syrians blind 

and restores them to sight: and im both these 

cases (as already im (17) the efheacy of the prayer 

is instantaneous The feeding of 100 men with 

20 Darley lonves (6Π} as the counterpart of the 

mniracle of the widow's oil-eruse ς the transfering | 
of the leprosy of Naaman to Geli (55) colle. | 
sponds to the instantaneous effect of the curse 
12?) 

All this may be regarded as furmshing sufficient 
evidence that even μὰ as still closely allied to 
the vehe dae in the old sense, but at the same time 
also that, like Elijah, he as distinenished from 
them, and forms along with lina connecting Link | 
hetween the old seers and the prophets proper. 
That dus politcal activity, too, as exercised in 
the imterest of pure dalwisin, was no slight one, | 
would be sufiaently evidenced even by 9M, and | 
Wis not without reason that he too received tion | 
hing Joash the honowable appellation of ‘chaniot | 
and homemen of [181 Reguiding what was | 
perhaps his most important activity, the dieetion 
of the guilds of gebeen, we shall have to speak 
below. 

(e) But we have still to notiaee one Tsraeclitish 
prophet whoin the ren of Ahab holds as peenhai 
aw place as Elqah laurel, namely Micaiah ben- 
liodah, the subject of the narrative of 1 Κα ee, | 
Ahab cannot endure him, beenuse it is his wont | 
tlways to prophesy evil to tim. Jehoshaphat 
depreeates Nhab’s remark, evidently he sees, in | 
the very fact that Mieatab is mostly a prophet | 
of Ul, the evidence of true mspiration, wherens the 
unlioken harmony with which the numerous other 
ptophets promise good fortune had awakened his 
distrust. In taet, Mieatah wall speak only what 
Jaliweh bids lim (vy 4) It is thus the intention 
of Jahweh that he, ihe the others. should at fist 
hold out decertful promises ν Ὁ) Ahab, however, | 
sees (το ἢ} this conduct, and Mieniah, when the 
hing presses him, delivers Tahwel’s iessaee of 
woe, explaining at the sume tune, by relatme dis 
remarkable vision, why all the rest of the pro- 
phets had become victims of the ‘Iying spurt? : 
Jahweh Elimself has ordered it to be so. The 
circumstance that Micah himseli dees not share | 
ther fate, but is informed in his vision as to the | 
real couse of Jaliweh’s purpose, shows sulliciertly 
the height at which he stands above the ordmary 
wbTim; and his threat against Alab finds speedy 
realization at Rrmoth-gllead. Hence we may say 


that Micaiah ben-Imlah is the first who bears all 
the marks of the true prophet of Jalweh, without 


anything to remind us of a connexion with the 
nebvim in the old sense. 

6. With the πόδε μι of the latter class, as these 
belong to the time of Elijah and Elisha, we have 
still to oceupy our altention here. Their affinity 
with the vebiim of the time of Saul consists, 
above all, in the circumstance that, like the latter, 
they make their appearance in whole groups— 
nay, in guilds. This is implied by the very de- 
sivnation so frequently applicd to them — bend 
han-nebiim (ht. ‘sens of the prophets’). ‘This 
does not mean * pupils ὦ» disciples of the prophets,’ 
but ‘those who belong to the prophetic order’ * 
(or, at times, evidently to prophetic guilds; so, 
eg., in 2 KBs 5716 41. 84 Gt) and in so far they are 
the same as the simple 2éb?im (1 1K 18%! 208 
pools ἢ). An individual is called nab? (1 K 
2%. 22.38) or ‘one of the déné han-nébiim?’ (v.*). 
The existence of a guild is pomted to also in 20%. 
‘This passage can be understood to mean only that 
the prophet there spoken of put the covering above 
lis eyes Lo conceal a tattooing or some othe: char- 
actelistic mark tf by which the 2éb7dm in general 
were recognized as belonging to the service of 
Jalweh. 

There are a number of passages which indicate 
that groups of these wh?im lived together : 50 at 
Bethel (2 K 24) aud at Jericho (v.5; 4 in Galyal’). 
Such a settlement is pointed to plamly by the 
story abont an enlargement of a building (62" ). 
That) ἢ lived wath them is nowhere said ; 
even 4% qmplies no more than that once, when 
on ἃ Visit te Gilgal, he set about providing a meal 
for them. But αὖ is very noteworthy that we 
twiee (4% and 6!) meet with an expression which 
supphes us with unexpected information regarding 
the nature of these guilds: ‘they set before Elisha.’ 
‘This means net simply that they group thenselves 
around fin or rejoice in lis company, but that 
(alter the manner of the NT expression ‘to sit 
at the feet of some one’) they sit before him as 
disciples before the master or pupils before the 
teacher, Tt is true that even here the current term 
‘schools of the prophets’ is justified only to a 
very lmnted extent. For, in the first place, accord- 
ing to # there are amongst the bénue han-neb?im 
even mariicd men; and, secondly, they alieady 
exercise to a Jarge extent (see below) a public 
welivily. Nor do we read anywhere of any donnil 
ing of these ‘schools’ by ἢ or Elisha. Still 
it appears to adit of ne doubt that in 458 and 6! 
we have to do with occasional instruction of the 
members by Elsha, or with didactic conversations 
with them; nay, even the idea of their occupying 
themselves wath religious literature is not a [8] - 
Jetehed one, although there is no direct allusion 
[ὁ Ὁ, That the relation between them and Elisha 
was that of disciples to a master, is favoured by 
the affection and reverence so evidently shown by 
the wedcen an addressing him as ‘man of God.’ 

It macht appear from the majority of the Misha- 
navatives as if the πόδ δα, with him at their 
head, Jed a lite wholly retured and devoted to the 
worslup of Jaliwel; but there are other passages 
which testify to a public activity, and that—in 
harmony with the mam postulate of genuine 
rophetism—at the impulse of the spirit of Jahweh. 

nl K 20 one of the béné han-néb?im asks his 
companion, by the direction of Jahweh, to wound 
him; and, when he refuses, he tells him that for 
casobedience to the command of Jahweh he shall 
be torn by a lien. ΠΝ messave to Alab, again, 
he announces as a wold from Jahweh (ν. 43), and 
so already in vv. 78 (where this prophet is even 
called a ‘man of God’). And in 22" the spirit 


* Of. above, p. 643, regarding an analogous expression, béné 
ha-lohin. 
¢ So Kraetzschmar, Prophet und Seher im alten Israel, p. 9. 
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of Jahweh is expressly spoken of in connexion 
with the nébfim. The same Zedekiah, the son of 
Chenaanah, who in 1 K 22" supports his pone 
to Ahab by the symbol of iron horns, asks (v.%) 
Micaiah in anger: ‘In what way is the spirit 
of Jahweb passed from me to speak with thee?’ 
He cannot believe that he has now become the 
victim of a lying spirit when he knew himself 
formerly to be inspired by the true spirit of 
Jahweh. So also in 2 K 98.δ the question of the 
béné han-néb?im to Elisha is to be understood as 
meaning that they too have had it revealed to 
them by the spirit that the translation of Elijah 
is impending. 

Like the true Jahweh prophets, these néb?im 
sometimes answer inquiries (1 K 2Y-); at other 
times, acting on their own initiative, they pro- 
claim the word of Jahweh in the public interest 
(90:81. 38, 96), Τῃ this connexion we are struck 
with their great numbers. ‘Obadiah rescues 100 
of them from the fury of Jezebel; some 400 are 
assembled by Ahab (22°); more than 50 live to- 
gether at Gilgal (2 K 27-38). These numbers are 
surely evidence of the intensity of the excitement 
and the zeal for the God of Israel when His worship 
appeared to be cndangered by Baal (to whom, in 
1 Kk 18, so many as 450 nébi’im are attributed). 

Now, it has been argued that none of the 
passages which speak of any public activity on 
the part of the néb?im belong to the Eljah- 
and Elisha-narratives, but to the very valuable 
ancient ‘ Ahab - source’ (1 K 20. 22). The latter, 
it is pointed out, knows nothing of guilds of 
nth?im or of their being directed by Mlijah or 
Elisha, as, conversely, the Elisha-narratives know 
nothing of a public activity on the part of their 
béné han-nébi'im. The difference between the two 
sources must at once be acknowledged. But their 
accounts are not mutually exclusive, although 
their historical viewpoint is different, and the 
period involved in the Elisha-narratives is some- 
what later than the other. A very notable 
evidence of the continuance of the old view of 
the nébiim is found in 2 K 94, The officers of 
Jehu roundly call Klisha’s messenger, who in v.} 
is expressly reckoned among the bénéd han-nébiim, 
a ‘mad enthusiast’ (yx), This implies that 
there was expected of him, and certainly not ot 
him alone but also of his comrades, an ecstatic 
condition, and even utterances duc to a kind of 
possession ; which shows that, in spite of the milder 
character of the later néb?im, there were still occa- 
sional outbursts of their old nature, as we makc 
its acquaintance in 1 Καὶ 105% and 19%, 

7. A final trace of the old notion of the prophetic 
spirit as a mysterious agency which hurries a whole 
crowd along is found in the narrative of Nu 1117. 24, 
The latter belongs in all probability to the E 
source, and hence falls within the period with 
which we are dealing, namely, prior to the tise 
of written prophecy. A portion of the spirit of 
Jahweh, which rests upon Moses, suflices to throw 
70 of the elders of Israel into a condition of ae 
Two who remained behind in the camp, Ildad 
and Medad, are seized even there by the spirit 
of Jahweh because they also are marked out. as 
amongst those destined to share in the leadership 
of the people (ef, ν.1. This endowment with the 
spirit for more secular ends is indeed foreign to 
the oldest point of view; but, on the other hand, 
the seizure of whole groups by the spirit of Jahweh 
finds its only analogy in the old nébi’tm, so that 
we could not deal with this case except by way of 
appendix to our account of the latter. 

3. Nazirites.—1. Amongst those who served as ex- 

ress organs of genuine Jahwism we must, further, 

include the Nazirites. The name (7) is yener- 

ally expiained to mean ‘the consecrated one.’ But 
EXTRA VOUL.—42 


it is questionable if the verbal forms to which 
appeal is made in favour of this sense nre not de- 
rived from the substantive ndzir, and this again 
from nézer, the [consecrated] head-ornament (fre- 
quently used of a diadem, but also of the unshorn 
hair of the head). In that case ndzir would denote 
originally one whose head is graced with unshorn 
hair—a view which is supported by the cireum- 
stance that in Lv 905. the unpruned vine, which 
is still decked with its full quota of leaves, is like- 
wise called nizir. All the same, we do not mean to 
deny that the notion of ‘consecrated’ one came, at 
an early period, to be connected with ndzir; so 
es ecially in the collocation ‘a nézir of God,’ Jg 
13% 7 161 

2. The few OT passages which inform us as to 
the Nazirate are all at one as to its being a condi- 
tion of consecration to God which shows itself in 
submitting to certain restrictions. Three of these 
are specified; the leaving of the hair of the head 
unshorn, abstinence from wine and intoxicating 
drink, and the avoiding of defilement by a corpse. 
It is questionable, however, whether these 1estric- 
tions were always in force at the same time, and 
especially is there doubt as to the relation between 
the obligation for life and the obligation for a 
fixed period. We must first, therefore, examine 
the various statements separately. 

3. The only historical instance of a Nazizite is 
Samson. As to Samuel, who is also usually in- 
cluded among the Nazirites, all that is saidin 1S 
1 is that his mother vowed before his birth to 
give him over to Jahwelh for life, and that no razor 
was to come upon his head. But his not being 
shorn did not suflice to constitute him a Nazirite ; 
according to Ezk 4450 this was no unusual practice 
with pricsts, and it may have meant no more in 
the case of Samuel ; at all events, he is never called 
a Nazirite. 

The Nazirate of Samson is spoken of in Jg 1314 
and, indirectly, in 16', According to ch. 13 he 
was, even before his birth, expressly marked out 
by the angel of Jahweh as ‘consecrated to God.’ 
At the same time his mother is bound over—evi- 
dently prior to, and during, pregnancy—to abstain 
from wine * and intoaicating drink, and from un- 
clean food ; while no razor is to come upon the 
head of her child, who, trom his mother’s womb 
down to the day of his death, is to be consecrated 
to God. Now, it is surely very surprising that the 
obligation to abstain 1. πὶ wine and what is un- 
clean is impoxed, not upon the son, for whom such 
abstinence would have been equally possible, but 
upon the mother. Everywhere else it is taken for 
granted that the Nazirite himself abstains fiom 
wine. Hence we are forced to the conclusion (hat 
the abstinence from wine enjoined upon the mother 
in vv.47- 13 was afterwards} inserted by some 
one who could not conceive of a Nazirate without 
any such prohibition. Secing that, in the story 
of Sumson (ch. 14 f.; οὗ, esp, 141% 1% 47) the practice 
of the hero himself gave no countenance to such a 
theory, recourse was had to the expedient adopted 
in ch. 13. 

Accordingly, the Nazirate of Samson is based 
exclusively upon his unshorn hair, and, as a matter 
of fact, the greatest stress is Jaid upon the latter 
in 16"f-, His enormous strength is μα up with 
his hair remaining inviolate, and that simply be- 
cause the presence of Jahweh is, in some mysteri- 
ous way, connected with the hair. After the 
seven locks have been cut off his head, he becomes 
weaker and weaker (v.?%); he strives in vain to free 


* In v.14 the prohibition is extended to ‘all that comes from 
the vine’ (as in Nu 64); but this i probably ἃ later addition, as 
is indicated even by its position, bejore the main prohibition. 

+ That it 18 80 im ν. 15 clear from the fact that in v.o the 
closing words of v.3 are repeated. 
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himself, ‘for he knew not that Jahweh was de- 
varted trom him’ (v.”). On the other hand, when 
ie hair had grown again, he recovered the strength 
for his lust achievement in the destruction of the 
Philistines, 

All this shows that the Nazirate of Samson isa 
condition in which he is under the influence of the 
spint of dahweh, and that this condition 1s con- 
nected with the hair of his head bemg unshorn. 
The spirit’ appears, indeed, to be often latent, 
lreaking into action only on special occasions (ef. 
Je 13%). Violently seized by the syrit of Jab- 
weh, he tears asunder the lion (14°), slaughters 
30 Philistines at Ashkelon (v.!), bursts his bonds 
and kills 1000 Philistines with the jawbone of an 
ass (15'"-), It is theretore, above all, displays of 
shiength against the foes of his people for which 
the syarit. of Jahweh endows him, La his Nazirate 
recalls certain phenomena that present. themselves 
elsewhere, in which we have to do with vows and 
forms of abstinence for warlike ends.* An analogy 
is presented, in particular, by the Arab warriors, 
who vow to leave the hur of their head unshorn 
during the whole period of a war of revenge, and 
to make a fire-offering of it after revenge has been 
achieved. ‘The only difference would be that. in 
the ease of Samson it was no vow for a fixed 
peniad, but a Ὁ kead beat warlike consecration’ 
(Schwally). For his proposal to enter into friendly 
relations with the Philistines by marriage (14. 15 
expressly traced (v.4) to a providential dispensation 
of Jahweh, ‘because he songht an occasion (for 
hostilities] against the Philistines.’ This, his life- 
wok, is pointed to from the first (v.%). As a 
matter of fact, all that is related of him in ch. 15 
resolves itself mto a series of single combats with 
the Philhstines, We have already noted that in 
this warhke Naznate no regard is paid to abstin- 
ence from wine, And if: is sufficiently evident 
fiom 14%) that. there can be as little question of 
avoiding unclean food, 

τι We receive quite a different impression of the 
Naviites from Am 26 *And T raised up of your 
sons for prophets, and of your young men for 
Nazuites. νι νος Dut ye gave the Nazirites wine 
to drink, and commanded the prophets, sayin, 
Prophesy not.’ Here it is evident that. the Nazir- 
ante is based essentially upon the prohibition οἱ 
wine, and it is not easy te hold that the prohibi- 
tion of eufting the hair is passed over simply 
hecause itis taken for granted. We must conclude 
rather that im Amos we have to do with a different 
form of Nazirate, which reminds us strongly of the 
vow of the Rechabites (see below). Regarding the 
nature and aun of this Nazirate, we must indeed 
have recourse to pure conjecture. Only this much 
is clear from the words of Amos—since he places 
the Naziuites in parallelism with the prophets— 
that the Nazirate i a condition approved by Jah- 
weh and consecrated to His service. To mduce the 
Navinte to meak his vow to abstain from wine is 
as great a reliious enormity as to prevent the 
prophet. from delivermg the message with wluch 
Jahweh has charged hin. Fnither, the Nazirate 
here spoken of is probably thought of as life-long, 
as is the case with the prophetic office which 
appears in parallelism with it. As to the purpose, 
however, for whieh Nazirites were raised up we 
are quite in the dark. May it be that here again 
we are to think of unwearied service of Jahwel in 
war against the foes of His eople (as, for instance, 
the Arammeans)? Or, was the obstainme from wine 
meant (as in the case of the Rechalites) to bes, 
silent. protest against the seductive products of the 
culture of Baal’s land, and thus, at the same tint 5 
n standing allusion to Jahweh as the God of Israel? 


* Cf, on this subject, above all, W. 32 Smith, 225? 833f , and 
Schwally, Sem. Krieesaltertumer, 1. 10] ff. 


In any case, we must. assume that the Nazirite, 
prior to and during the time of Amos, had certain 
positive services to render in order to justify his 
title of ‘one consecrated to God.’ 

5. In connexion with these scanty testimonies 
{oa historical Nazirate we must look also at the 


Jegal Nazirate of Nu 6. The oldest part * of this 
code (vv.7"8) requires, in the cnse of every man or 
woman who desires to pay the vow of a nizir, that 
there shall be, for the whole period of duration of 
the vow, a strict abstinence from wine and every- 
thing that comes from the vine, as well as a careful 
gusrding against detilement by a corpse—even that 
of one’s nearest relation. But, in addition to this, 
the Nazirite must, during the period of his vow, 
leave the hair of his head unshorn, for in this, 
above all, according to ν, 1, is represented the con- 
secration to his God. The difference between tls 
Nazirate and that which meets us in history is at. 
once eu lastaer The characteristics encountered 
separatcly in dg 18 and Am 2" are here combined, 
and a new requirement is added, namely, that of 
avoiding dehlement by a corpse. Another new 
and very surprising feature is the extending of the 
Naznate to women, whereas elsewhere the only 
ace allowed to women in the eultus appears to 
Ἢ participation in the sacrificial meals. But in 
every instance we have to dy only with a tempor- 
ary vow, not (as in the case of Samson and prob- 
ably also Am 2") with a life-long obligation. 

Abont the significance of the Nazirate, so far as 
the Priests’ Code is concerned, we are not left in 
doubt. The only other class that. are commanded 
to avoid delilement by a corpse are the priests. 

jut an exception is allowed, even in their case (Iv 
21%), when it is the corpse of their nearest, blood 
relation. On the other hand the yrolulition is 
absolute for the high pest (v4). Now, when the 
same demand 1s made on the Nazirites, a kind of 
enhanced priestly dignity is accorded them, a lay 
priesthood, indeed, and one without official funce- 
tions (which would be per se inconceivable in the 
case of a woman), but yet allied to the actual 
priesthood as a condition of high consecration to 
God. In all probability, the Priests’ Code has in 
this way discovered the desired expedient whereby 
the ancestral and highly esteemed institution of 
the Nazirate, which, as life-long, had no proper 
place in the priestly State, might yet be conserved 
and worthily incorporated among the institutions 
of the post-eaile theocracy. As always happens 
in such instances, everything is stripped oll in 
this process which could possibly be regarded as a 
survival of ancient naturalistic or even heathen 
notions. The unshorn hair is no longer, as in the 
case of Samson, the medium of mysterious powers 
and a pledye of the immediate nearness of Jalweh. 
Rather is it inviolable because it forms part of the 
body which, as a whole, is consecrated to God, and 
the hair is a Se sign of this consecration. 
Again, the prohibition of wine, which, as we found 
above, had quite a peculiar significance for the 
ancient Nazirite, is probably, in Nu 6, to be 
thought of as finding its motive in the similar 
prolubition Iaid upon priests during the exercise of 
their oflicial functions (Lv 105). 

Somewhat later than Nu 678 are the prescrip- 
tions in vv.!5-2! regarding the release of a Nazirite 
after the expiry of the period of his consecration. 
In addition to various animal offerings he has to 
take his hair, which has been eut off before the 
door of the sanctuary, and cast it into the fire 
which is under the peace-offering. This enactment 
is not, however, to lead us to sce in the hair-offering 
the kernel and purpose of the Nazirate as a whole 
(as if, for instance, it were a symbolical offering of 

ἯΙ , for the above analysis, Wurster in ΖΑ ΤῊ iv. (1884) 
p. 126. 
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the body in the form of the representative offering 
of a part of it). It is quite possible that the hair- 
offering elsewhere, especially on Semitic soil, has 
an independent significance of this kind. But it 
has certainly no such significance in Nu 68%, 
Rather is the burning in the fire of the altar the 
simplest way of getting rid of what had once been 
consecrated to God, and hence could not be treated 
as a common thing. Similarly, the parts of the 
sin-offering victim which cannot be piesented on 
the altar are required (Ix 9914, Ly 4110 21 65) to be 
burned elsewhere. The burning of the Nazirite’s 
hair wm the altar-fire may be a feature correspond- 
ing to the ancient usage, which was retained by 
the Priests’ Code without the hair having on that 
account a sacrilicial character conferred upon it. 
The latest component in Nu 6 is undoubtedly 
vv."2, containing prescriptions for the case of a 
Nazirite who has been rendered Levitically unclean 
by a death occurring suddenly beside him. In that. 
event the consecrated hair is to be cub off) and, 
after certain guilt-offerings have been presented, 
the period of consecration is to begin de novo. 

4. Rechabites.—We have already called atten- 
tion to the close aflinity subsisting between the 
prohibition of wine to the Nazirites and the cor- 
responding vow of the Rechabites.* But, even 
apart from this, the latter must be dealt with 
here, because their founding as a religious sect 
falls, at latest, in the time of Jehoram the son of 
Ahab, 1.6. before BC. 8 tz. 

1. We read m2 K 10% that the usurper Jehu, 
while driving along the road from Jezreel to 
Samaria, met Jonadab the son [or descendant. of 
the family] of Rechab, and gave him his hand in 
token of his regard, and took him up into its 
chariot that he might enjoy the spectacle of Jeliu’s 
zeal for Jahweh. From this summary notice we 


can only suppose that Jonadab was an influential 
man upon whose adherence Jehu must have laid 


weight, and that he was inspired with the same 
zeal for dahweh as Jehu himself. 

2. Fortunately, a much later passage, Jer 35, has 
preserved for us more exact details regarding the 
significance of this Jonadab. During the reign of 
Jehoiakim, after the Chaldieans had moved into 
Judah (i.e. in B.c. 602 or shortly thereafter), 
Jeremiah is directed by Jahweh to bring the guild 
of the Rechabites into a chamber of the temple 
and to set wine before them. But the Rechabites 
[whose names one and all end with Jaf (Jalwel)] 
flatly retuse to drink wine, and appeal to the pro- 
Iubition of their ancestor ἐκ ἢ the son οἵ 
Rechab, who had enjoined them not only to abstain 
from the use of wine, but to neglect the building 
of houses and every species of agriculture. They 
had always remained true to this prohibition, and 
only the invasion of Nebuchadregzar had com- 
pelled them to take refuge in Jerusalem. There- 
upon Jeremiah reproaches the Judahites, pointing 
out how this example of fidelity to a human com- 
mand puts to shame those who are constantly 
disobedient to their God. To the Rechubites, on 
the other hand, he announces as ἃ recompense that 
they shall never want descendants in the service 
of Jahweh. 

3. ‘This last expression shows that their mannet 
of life amounts to a kind of service of Jahwelt. 
Jor it is a protest against the whole system of 
culture connected with the settled mode of life, 
with the tilling of the soil, and, above all, with 
vine-culture. The life of the nomads in the steppes 
knew nothing of all this; 10 was exclusively de- 
voted to the service of Jahweh, the God ot the 
desert, who manifested Himself, above all, in storm 
and in battle, against the foes of His people. Lut, 


*Ct, L. Ganticr’s art. ‘A propos des Kécabites’ in Lrberté 
Chrétienne, 1th June 1901. 
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since Israel had forsaken their tents and eile 
ated all the bencfits of Canaanite culture, the 
had fallen a prey to the seductive influences which 
accompanied these, includine not only luxury and 
intemperance, but even idolatry. The only way 
of escape from this lay In a resolute return to the 
re-Canaanile manner, a enunciation of the false 
venefits of culture. And it cannot be doubted 
that this retuin was coupled at the same time 
with the rigid observance of the oldest ritual 
usages in the service of Jahweh, although, un- 
fortunately, no information on this point has 
come down tous. In any case, this oldest type of 
anchoritism, on the part of a whole tiibe, from 
religious motives, 1s something very peeular, and 
demanding of appraisement: these Rechabites 
have as guvol a claim to be reckoned oreans of 
genuine Jahwism as thenéb0im. ‘The explanation 
of the circumstance that if was tis particular 
family that felt. called on to protest against the 
cultivating of the fruit-land is perhaps to be found 
in 1 Ch 2%, where Hammath, the [tribal] father 
of the house of Rechab, is reckoned amone the 
Kxenites. The latter are, according to Jg 4", the 
descendants of Hobab, the father-in-law of Moses, 
The Kenites who attached themselves to Israel at 
the Exodus (Jg¢ 116) continned even at a later 
period to live a nomadic life, partly in the Plain of 
Jezreel ( 5*4), partly in the extreme south of the 
country among the Amalekites (1S 15, The 
action of donadab may thus have consisted in 
recalling to the ancient nomad life that portion 
of dus tribe wlich had adopted settled habits, 
Tiue, before accepting this caplanation 10. must 
first be proved that by the Shouse of Rteehab’ in 
1Ch 2° a5 meant exactly the same family as in 
Jer 354. According to Neh 34 one Malehijah the 
son of Reehab helped to rebuild the walls. of 
Jerusalem. ‘This seems to prove the continued 
existence of the guild in post-ewihe times. But 
how can this Malehijah be called at the same 
tame ‘the raler of the district of Beth-haccherem,’ 
it he adhered tothe tent-life enjoined by Jonadab? 

5. ‘Judges’ and kings.—If we include, finally, 
the ‘judges’ and kings of ancicnt Israel among 
the organs of genuine Jahwism, this is justifiable 
not only on the ground that all of them (down at 
least to David) were expressly chosen and called 
by Jahweh to be leaders and saviours of the people, 
but, above all, because they too were tilled with 
the ‘spirit of Jahweli’ as a mysterious agency, 
and thereby were fitted for the performance of 
extraordinary deeds. 

1, It is true that P is the first to tell us that 
Joshua, as a ian in whom the spirit is, is conse- 
crated by Moses to be his successor, by the laying 
on of jus hands (Nu 27!8). On the other hand, 
the early ‘he.o- narratives’ (and not merely the 
author of the present scheme to which the book ip 
adjusted, οὐχ. 3!) in the Book of Judges are already 
aware that the spirit of Jahweh was powerfully at 
work in those heroes: so in Gideon (644), Jephthah 
(1139. and frequently Samson (see above, p. G57" f.). 

2. In the case of the kings, however, the spirit 
is imparted by means of anomiéing.* This 1s ex- 
pressly recorded for Saul (1S 101), David (28 οἱ; 
the story of the anointing of David by Samuel 
in 1S 1018 is a late aedrash), Solomon (by Zadok, 
1K 153), and Jehu (2 K 98). From the passage last 
cited, as well as from 18 10!, it is evident that the 
anoluiting consisted of no mere smearing process, 
but of a pouring of oil upon the head. Of all the 
manifold interpretations of this symbolical action, 
that one has most in its favour which starts from 
the oil-libation. This, too, consisted in pouring oul 
over (e.g. the stone of Bethel, Gn 2818 8118), and 


* Cf. on this subject: Weinel’s art. ‘ Mashah [salben} und seine 
Derivate'in ZATW xviii. (1598) p. 1. 
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imparted to the anointed object the character of 
svinething consecrated and sacrosanct. Both these 
features come out clearly in connexion with the 
anointing of kings. As one consecrated to Jaliweh 
the king is called frequently ‘my anointed,’ or 
‘his [Jalweh’s] anointed,’ or even ‘the anointed 
of Jahweh,’ t.e. one who by anointing has been in 
a special manner assigned or consecrated to Him. 
On that very account the king is sacred, and 
hence it is a heinous sin ‘to put forth one’s hand 
on the anointed of Jahweh’ (1 S 26%" 4 of Sanl, 
28 19%@) of David). A consecration rite, analo- 
yous to the oil-libation, is favoured, further, by the 
circumstance that the anointing is performed with 
‘holy’ (ae. used in the eultus for other purposes 
as well) oil; ct. eg. Pa $92), with reference to 
David Zadok in 1 Καὶ 1™ takes not @ but the oil- 
horn (filled with holy oil) out of the tent (of the 
Kucred Ark) for the anoimting of Solomon; and in 
2K 91 hisha hands over a vessel of of to the 
prophet who 1s to anoint Jehu, 50 that here again 
the use of any ordinary vessel appears to be ex- 
cluded. In P, finally, the anointing of the sacied 
fittings and utensils (Ex 30%) is plainly an act of 
consecration, While in the case of the priests the 
terms ‘anomt? and ‘consecrate? frequently appear 
in Nene (Lv 8! et αἰ). 

The efheacy of the anointing of kings 1s not, 
however, exhausted by the notions of consecra- 
tion and the imparting of a sacrosanct character. 
The spirit. of Jahweh 1s also communieated, This 
is plain alieady from the story of the anointing 
of Saul Duectly atter it’ had been pertormed, 
Sainnel announced to Saul (1 Κ 10°) that, when 
he shonld meet with the 2¢b?im αὖ Gibeah, the 
apuiti of Jahweh would come upon him, and he 
would be changed into another man. And, when 
this comes to pass, it is not merely that Saul is 
infected by the example of the aéb?an; for the 
spit of Jahweh has been in him ever since his 
anointing,* and only waits for an external occasion 
to reveal itself. In 116 the oceasion is difterent, 
but the eflect is the same. The melancholy of 
Saul as attributed in 164 to the spirit: of Jahweh 
(which had been buparted to him at his anoint- 
ing) having departed from him, and an ‘evil 
spuit.’—-hhewise proceeding from Jalwweli—having 
come in its place to trouble huu. 

In favour of the great antiquity of anointing, 
and ats having been taken over by Israel from 
the Canaanites, is its mention jin the Tel el- 
Amara letters, But it is a question whether 
on the soil of Jahwism at did not assume another, 
deeper religious significance. Jt is true that even 
here the efheacy of the oil is still thought of as 
not merely symbolical, but direct. and physical — 
nay, ax establishing a sacramental fellowship be- 
tween the Deity to whom the holy oil is con- 
secrated and the man who is anointed with 1001 
This view of the matter may have been borrowed 
from the Canaanites, but a specifically Israclitish 
origin may be confidently claimed for (he connect- 
ing of the anointing with the bestowal of the 
spirit of Jahweh. ‘This answers best to the idea 
of the spirit of Jahweh as the principle which 
shows its creative activity on all sides, and which 
gives birth tospecial powers: ~an idea whose many- 
sided development. and application we owe un- 
doubtedly to Jahwism alone. 

“The author of the τε δ τῷ ΟἹ understands this mghtly 
when in v.13 he makes the spirit of Jahweh come upon David 
‘from that. day forward.’ 

t Cf HW Winekler, Due Thontafeln von Tell-el- Amarna, Berlin, 


1806, p 99 (Letter 37 of Ramman-nirari to the Pharach), line 4: 
* Behold, when Manahbi(r)ia, king of Egypt... installed iny 


grandfather in Nuhaddi as king, and poured oil upon his head,’ ete, 

} Weinel, dc. p. 64: § When the priest at the holy place pours 
cousecrated oi] on the king’s head, he conveys the material and 
character of holiness to him, and makes him a participator in 
Jahweh’s superior life.’ 
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3. It isclear that such a conception and religious 
estimate of the anointing of the king could not 
have taken root unless—at least at the outset 
the monarchy had been considered a blessing, a 

acious gift of Jahweh.* And this is, in point of 
act, the standpoint of the early sources. Even if 
the ‘shout of a king’ in Nu 23” should be referred 
rather to Jahweh than to the earthly king, there 
is still left the weighty testimony of 18 9%. 
According to this passage, Jahweh Himself com- 
manded Samuel to anoint Saul: ‘he shall deliver 
my people from the power of the Philistines, for I 
have looked upon the oppression of my people, 
since their ery for help has reached me.’ A long 
course of unhappy experiences of the monarchy 
must have intervened before this conception could 
be eapelled by the wholly different one which 
meets us in the later source (1S 8. 10%" 19), 
Here the earthly kingship is regarded as imply- 
ing a denial of Jahweh, hie true King —a falling 
away from the principle once laid down, accord- 
ing to Jg 8“, by Gideon. It was said to have 
been with the utinost reluctance that Samuel at 
last yielded to the people’s improper demand for a 
hing. He did so at Jahweh’s command, but not 
without warning the people that one day they 
would cry out In vain aesuans of the king whom 
they had themselves chosen. ‘The early concep- 
tion knew of no such scruples. It was Jahweh 
Iuimself, according to it, that designed the mon- 
archy; true, it was He also that brought about 
the unhappy distuption of the kingdom. For it 
was in His name that the prophet Abhijah of 
Shiloh foretold to Jeroboam 1. the breaking off of 
the ten Northern tribes from Judah. Aliyah, as 
an Ephraimite, naturally represents here the stand- 

int which afterwards prevailed in the Northern 
kingdom : the 1608] heir of the kingdom of David 
nnd Solomon is the hingdom of the Ten Tribes, 
Which accordingly even retained the collective 
nane ‘Israel.’ It is Judah that has noken off 
from ?¢; hence the prayer in the Ephraimitic Bless- 
mune of Moses (Dt 337): ‘Hear, Ο Jahweh, the ery 
of Judah, and bring him back to his people.” On 
the other hand, the Judahite view of the dis- 
ruption of the kingdom is presented to us in Is 
77: it was a misfortune, a time of sorest dis- 
pias ot Judah, ‘when Ephraim departed from 
Judah,’ 


At the close of this survey of the organs of 
genuine Jahwism we have stall to refer to a eir- 
cumstance which establishes an essential difference 
between the religion of Israel—even at this stage 
--and the other popular religions so closely allied 
to it 1 many respects. Apart from the priests, of 
whose anointing and consequent filling with the 
spiril no evidence can be adduced for the eee 
period, all other organs of Jahweh are fitted for 
the exercise of their oflice by the inward working 
of His spirit. Such a working on seers and pro- 
phets, throwing them into an ecstatic condition, 
15 known to heathenism as well. But it does not 
know that working of the spint of God which im- 
els the ‘man of God’ to present himself before 

<ings unsumimoned, and by sharp condemnation 
of their sins to obtain satisfaction for outraged 
justice and morality. In this way Nathan and 
Elijah become forerunners of the prophets proper, 
and, long before the day of the latter, prove that 
Jahweh is always and for all members of His 
people an absolutely moral Being. To recognize 
this truth and to impress it on all is the main 
task of those whom the spirit of Jahweh has con- 
stituted His organs. Once more we have to ask: 


*Cf. J. Boehmer, Gottesgedanken in Israels Kénigtum, 
Gutersloh, 1902; Καὶ. Budde, Die Schatzung des Konigtums im 
AT, Marburg, 1903. 
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Is anything like this even remotely conceivable in 
the religion of a Chemosh or a Milcom? 

v. CULTUS AND MANNERS.—1. In the matter 
of the cultus, some changes from the state of 
things in the preceding period must have been 
introduced in consequence of the above-mentioned 
taking over of the ancient Canaanite sanctuaries. 
The places of worship (or, what is the same thing 
for tlie period, places of sacrifice) are high places 
ning bamdth),* that is, primarily, the hills and 
rising grounds in the neighbourhood of the parti- 
cular localities (so, ¢.g., 1 S θ3 105), bu afterwards 
standing also for places of sacrifice upon mountains, 
such as the Mount of Olives, Mt. Carmel, Mt. 
Tabor, all of which are mentioned upon occasion 
as places of worship. Henee the Syrians speak 
(1 K 20%) of Jahweh as ‘a god of the mountauns,’ 
who can be combated with suecess only on the low 
ground (cf. also Gn 224, if the correct rendering 
there is ‘Upon the mountain Juhweh appears’). 
It was evidently a pre-Canaanite custom to com- 
plete the apparatus of a place of worship by ye 
viding, in addition to the altar, a mazggrbah and an 
*dshérah or sacred pole (see above, p. 620). Since 
the mazzebah was a pledge of the presence of the 
Deity, a beth clohim or shrine containing a Divine 
image was net indispensable. Such ‘high pa 
temples’ appear, it 1s true, more frequently in 
later writers in the catalogue of Israel’s sins 
(1 Ik 13%, 2 Καὶ 17% * 23"), but in olden times (as 
the medium for obtaining oracles) they are men- 
tionedevenapart fromany connexion with ‘heights.’ 
In LS 9”, again, we read of a lishhah, that 1, a 
room at the place of sacrifice, In which the sacri- 
ficial meal was eaten. <A further evidence that 
lamah might stand also for the sanctuary erected 
on the height is found in the frequent mention 
(OLD? 148 ete.) of building as well as (2 Κα 955) 
pulling down the baméth. ‘The last-cited passage 
shows, moreover, that a d@mah might stand on 
quite a small (artificial) height, else beamoth at 
the entrance of the dour of Joshua the governor 
of the city could not be spohen of. On the other 
hand, 2 1.23" shows that the ῥα, is not identical 
with the altar. The latter, as we see fiom Ex 
204% might be built either of earth (2.6.. probably, 
sods) or of stones; but the latter, to avout deseera- 
tion, must not be dressed with iron tools. It was 
likewise forbidden to ascend the altar by steps, to 
prevent indecent exposure of one’s porn doth 
these regulations are plainly intended by way ot 
wotest against innovations that had crept in, and 
In favour of the ancient simple ritual usages, which 


were as yet quite uninfluenced by art and higher 


culture. It may be added that Ex 20“: ig irre- 
futable evidence that the author of the Book of 
the Covenant knew nothing of the requirement of 
one central sanctuary.t 

2. The central feature of the cultus continued 
to be Pr δ: The o1iginal significance of the 
latter (cf. above, p. 618), as the sacral communion 
of the offerers with the Deity and with one another, 
still finds its only expression during this period in 
the form of the common sacrificial meals,t of which 


* Of. Piepenbring, art. ‘Tlistoire des eux de culto et du 
sacerdoce en Israel’ in Revue de PHist. dea Religiona, Juall.- 
Aott, 1891; v. Gall, Adtisrael. Cultstutten, Giessen, 185 [Where 
106 names are discussed]. 

{ The obvious contradiction with the Deuteronomic legislation 
is sought to be removed in the MT of Ex 2024 by the reading 
ΟἿ ΣᾺ (‘in the whole place’), as if here too one central sanc- 
tuary were spoken of. But the whole context requires mpp-bo2 
(‘in svery place’), and this was still read by the LXX (iv παντὶ 
TOT) }. 

t Theso are called sometimes sunply ong], te. ‘slaughter- 
offerings’ intended to be eaten (Ex 1812, 2 8 1612 et al.), or 
ony (Ex 2034, 18 1115 ef al.), but also, using the complete 
expression, zébahim shélamim, ie ‘slanghter-offerings m the 
form of sidlamim-offerings’ (Ex 245 ef al.). The meaning of the 


we have instructive instances in 18 1 and 9", 
According to the latter passave, the guests at the 
meal number about 80 persons, specially invited ; 
and, before they begin to eat, a blessing is pro- 
nounced (something after the manner of our 
saying of grace) by Samuel (v."). According to 
18 286, the offerer himself killed the vietim and 
boiled its flesh; but even the portion for the 

riests could not be taken till the portion of 

ahweh, namely the fat, had been burned [on 
the altar}. There is no mention m this passage 
of a sprinkling of blood on the altar, but this is 
no doubt taken for granted; at all events, the 
eating of the flesh with the blood is regarded in 
1S 14% as a heinous offence. 

Like the fat and blood of the meal-offering, the 
burnt-otfe1my or whole -oflering also falls com- 
pletely under the category ot a cheering gift, the 
presenting of food. This comes out very clealy 
in the offering which Gideon presents to the angel 
of Jahweh (Jg 6185), He calls it by the ancient 
name apphed to every species of oflerme — ann, 
‘gift’ (cf. Gin 48%). It consists of a kid ot the goats 
«πα unleavened cakes of an ephah [about S gals] 
of meal. The [boiled] flesh is put by Gideon in 
aw basket, and the broth in a pot. Then, at the 
angels bidding, he lays the foal and the cakes 
upon a stone [which, as in 1S 14°, tukes the place 
οἱ the altar] and pours the broth over them. The 
meal is now ready, and is consumed by the fire 
that comes out of the roek. In like manner, 
Manoah (Jg¢ 13!) offers to the angel of Jahweh 
aw kad of the goats, with the proper accompuni- 
ments, upon the rock [in v.” it is called ‘ altar’), 
as a burnt offermg (ν. 9). Both oflerings—that of 
Gideon and that of Manoah—would have been 
inconceivable to the ritual of P, and for that 
very reason they may be supposed to represent 
the sacrificial usages of the narrator's own time. 
It may be added that for the whole of this period 
burnt-offerings were the exception, although upon 
quite special occasions they might be πὰ παῖ in 
great numbers. Thus Solomon, at his accession, 
offered (1 Καὶ 34) upon the ‘great high place’ at 
Gibeon 1000 burnt-oflerings ; and, at the dedication 
of the temple (8), found it necessary to consecrate 
the middle portion of the forecourt [as a place of 
sacrifice], because the altar was unable to contain 
all the burnt-ollerings and the fat of the meal- 
offerings. 

Dring this period there is no mention of other 
species of oflerings * So ed from the fruit-oflerings, 
which were presented at all periods [Ex 23%], 
amongst which must be included the regular] 
renewed ‘shewbread’ of the sanctuary [1 S 215 7)) 
As is shown by Gn 8, the burnt-ollering serves 
also as a thank-oflering, just as in 1 Καὶ 7° (in the 
form of a sucking lamb) it is an offering with 
a propitiatory and intercessory aim. The same 
character belongs to the burnt-offerings presented 
by Saul (1 S 13% along with peace-offerings) as 
inaugural offerings before commencing his cam- 
paign against the Philistines, and David’s oflering 
at the threshing-floor of Araunuh (2 5 4531), On 
the other hand, more general names are used to 
designate propitiatory offerings (1S 3" slaughter- 
ollermg and minhah, 26" minhah). Regarding 
human sacrifices during this period, see above, p. 
618" f.; on the significance still retained throughout 
the whole period by the sacred Ark, see p. 628 ΠῚ; 
and on the institution of the ‘ ban,’ see p. 619°. 


latter term (sing. shélem, Am 522 only] is still disputed. The 
choice lies between ‘ peace (= safety |-offering,’ te. mn testimony 
of the peaceful relation with the Deity, und ‘recompense- or 
thank-offering.’ — 

*In 1S 6% DYN is not a guilt-offering in P’s sense, and in 
2 K 1217 (16) it 1s not guilt- and gin-offerings in the proper sense 
that are spoken of, but money contributions which bear the 
names OY and ΠΝΌΠ, 


2 ee et! 
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3. There are extremely few notices of festivals— 
a proof that even in this sphere custom rather than 
Jeg] prescription was the ruling principle. (a) It 
cannot, mdeed, be doubted that even the olde-t 
form of the Decalocue contained a conmuand to 
rest on the Sabbath (ef. also Ex 34", in the so- 
called Jahwistie Decalogue), but it 1s noteworthy 
that the Book of the Covenant (Ex 23), ef. also 
Dt 54) it is entoreed, not with religious but with 
lhutnanitarian motives, such as cae for the refresh- 
ing of cattle and ass, slave and gez. In the same 
source (23' ) we find already an approach to the 
keeping of a Sabbatienl year: every seven years 
the fields, the vineyards, and oliveyards are to he 
fallow —evidently, however, not all at the same 
time, but each in its tur - that the [-pontaneous| 
produce may be for the benefit of the poor and 
the heasts of the treld. Tt wall he observed (hat 
here again the motive is dhameanmitanan, nol 1e- 
lietious 

(4) Along with the Sabbath a special festal 
significance belongs to the New Moon (and that 
far beyond our period). From tS 2054-448 we sce 
that the New Moon ftestivitics even lasted for two 
days, being made the oeca son ΟἹ a common [sac 
fie] meal, and at the same time that it was a 
favourite praetice fo present the year's offernes 
of whole families at the New Moon. In 2 Κὶ 47, 
Avan, bas assumed that the Sabbaths and New 
Moons (when midine-animals were available) were 
readily utilized for undertahing journeys to con- 
μα] ὦ αι of God? Murther, Am 855 shows Chat 
on Sabbaths and at New Moons there was a cessa- 
tion, not only from held work bat also from trade 
and the ordinary busimess of life. 

(6) Por the three regular annual fests als-—-apart, 
perhaps, from the Taavest festisal—we have no 
real (estimony dor thas ey except the legal 
peseuption ain the Book of the Covenant (ls 
2 and the almost aemtical (eat of Ex 3d, 
According to these, all inales are to appear three 
tunes a year bolore dahweh (ee. at some sanetinay ) 
with eit) (ὦ) Phe fist of these is the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (Vezze/h), which is to be held 
for seven days in the month Adub, the month 
When the gram passes inte (he ear Here, then, 
the δ ἡ davis included ino the Wazzoth festasal 
(ef Jon the onvinal siemiieance of each of these, 
thove, ον 6229; but the preseniption of 3446 yerard 
Inge the presenting of the allies οἱ cattle shows 
{πα ἀπ thiccode Chere aiust have been at one tune 
mention οἱ the Poah as welh* "The emphasis ud 
upon the mouth Abrbas the month of the Exodus 
fiom Egypt is the fist approach to a theocratic 
motive, de. one derived fram the reheieus history 
of the people - (2) Phe second occasion is the 
Feast of Wecks ( δος as tollows tram: Dt 16", seven 
weehs after the beginminy of the (harley | harvest), 
as the feast of tisttiuits of the wheat linrvest.- - 
(>) Thirdly, there 1 the Feast of Harvest, of the 
fruit and vintage, at the clase of the year, 

The Feast of Weeks and that ot Hurvest, as 
heing purely harvest-thankseuine festivals, were 
not possible 611 αὐτὸν Israels entrance into Canaan, 
A trace of then having been borrowed from the 
Canannites is found in de 9, where the vintave 
festival, under the name δεμένα (jubilant re- 
joey Ἶ ἴβ celebrated by the [heathen} Sheehem- 
ies, Fort Israc) itself the Feast ot Harvest is 
the only one for which we have historical test- 
mony (de LEP, where it is celebrated hy the 


early passages like Jg¢ 21% and 1K 8* 0, but 
even as late as Ezh 45. 

There is as yet no fixed date for the festivals 
(npart from the general assignment of the spring 


festival to the month Abib).* People were guided, 
as ix natural in the case of harvest festivals, by 
considerations of weather and climate, and in 
consequence held the feasts av different dates in 
different places. This view is supported by the 
frequently recurring expression ‘ proclaim a teast,’ 
“6, unvite to the keeping of it by intimating its 
date. ‘The self-esident terms of Sabbath and New 
Moon needed no such intimation. 

That the festivals in ancient times were, with- 
out exception, occasions of rejoicing is shown by 
« στοῦ many expressions: to celebrate a festival 
and to rejoice before Jahweh are practically 
identical notions, The suspicion of ri (LS 15) 
and the stern denunciation of Isaiah (Ls 281) 
jrove that the sucrificial meals wluch (along with 
the dances, x 325, Jg 2)"; the rebyious dance, 
with musical accompaniment, of 28 6 belongs to 
a diflerent category) formed the culininating pomt 
of the festival, readily led to excesses. It was ἃ 
sill worse featue that ummoral ritual practices 
were taken over from the Canaanites. In Hos 
456 formeation and adultery are evidently con- 
nected with the sacrificial meals at the high place 
cult under every gieen tice; and Am 27 (like 
Hos 44) relers to the evil of the meip Acdéshéth, 
or ‘sacred [gis], who, in accordance with a wide- 
spread practice of the heathen Semites, prosti- 
tuted themselves in honour of the Deity. No Jess 
hequent 1s the mention of male Acerodoulos (Ade. 
shun). It cannot, untortunately, be denied that, 
in spite of the energetic protests of the prophets 
and the prohibitions of the Law, the notion that 
such practices were recoucilable oven with Jahwisni 
must hase been pretty widely prevalent in Tpinel. 
It is mdeed mentioned to the honour of kine 
Asa (in Pi 15) that he expelled the sédéshim 
(whose presence is wituessed to as early as the 
rein of Rehoboam, | 145) from Judah; yet 
not only do we hear of remnants of them under 
Jchoshaphat (Ἐν 224), but it is recorded of Josiah 
that (in the yeur B.c. 623) he broke down the 
houses of the Aédéshim which were situated by the 
temple of Jahweh (ὦ ἢν δὴ, The latter statement 
permuts of no other explanation than that this 
abuse was connected with the cult: of Jahweh. 
The prohibition contained in Dt 23!8@ nought, if 
need be, be referred to Léedeshim and Lédéshoth in 
the service of ἃ heathen deity, but ν.}} 08) shows 
clearly that it was nothing uncommon to bring 
the earnings of these male {here ealled ‘dog ’| and 
female Aeerodoulot as a votive ofleling into the 
temple of dahweh, This would, however, be quite 
consistent 11 we were intended to think of them 
as in the service of another god. 

4. Outside the cultus proper stands communion 
with the Deity by seching and oblamung oracles. 
We have repeatedly spoken ah eady (e.g. p. 011 I.) of 
the connexion of Divine images such us the “éphdd 
and téraphim with the consulting of oracles. It 
is a question whether there was even then an 
luseparable connexion between the ’éplédd and 
the Urim and Thummim (such as in Ex 28”, 
where the latter have their place in the oracle- 
pocket attached to the ephud of the high priest). 
The meaning of the numes 7érim and tumimim 
(em ome) is as much disputed as the nature 


maidens of Shiloh with dances m the vineyards; ! of the lots for which they stand. All that is 


and in all probability also 1S 19}. 
otten called simply the Feast, and that net only in 


“There is afurther interpolated mention of the Pesahkin ty 
84, in the direction that the Pest offermyg iw not to be kept 
tll the tollowing anorning., [Ὁ a not clear, however, whether 
this refers to the flesb of the Paschal lamb. 
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*In 1K τού Jeroboam 1 is charged with having instituted 
wfeast on the 16th day of the Sth month after the manner of 
the teactin Judab, but τὸ is disputed whether this means that 
al that time the Feast of Harvest was celebrated even in Judah 
in the Sth month (nstead of the 7th, as was the later practice). 
The fixing upon the 15th day (ay m P) may be due simply to 
the author of this note about Jeroboan, 
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certain is that even in early times “ada and 


ἐμ μὰν represented the sacred lot, which was | 


handled only by priests: Dt 53°, LS 14 41 2s¢ 
(where ’d@rém is no doubt merely an abbreviation 
tor the complete peesion "erin wcthummim, as 
in Nu 274! (P)j. The sugeestion that "dru ex- 
tees an affirmative (especially as to where guilt 
ay), ἐπ ν᾿ negative, answer tow question, is 
favoured by LS 14, where, in place of the corrupt 
M'T, we are to read with the LAN: *1f this guilt 
be in me or my son Jonathan... let’ ὄχλων appea., 
but if it be in thy people Israel, let Cruneandm 
appear.’ As to the nature of these lots. we should 
nobably think of small stones (ef. quraf/, “lot’; 
[πὰ nopeily, as the Arale shows, ‘pebble,’ 
‘ nel stone’), Which were shaken in an utn till 
one * came out’ (Jos 19.019), 

If an oracle was to be obtained, the applicant 
παπποῦ be on good terms with the Deity. ‘To one 
who is under the weight of cmt unatoned tor, the 
oracle is silent. This happens even if it is mot 
hiinself that has Ineurred the cuilt (so in LS Lee, 
where Saul obtains no response because of the 
offence of Jonathan; and 2s*, where δα] con- 
sulted dahweh, but He answered hun not, by 
dreams, nor by rd, nor by prophets). ‘Lhe man 
to whom guilt attaches is to all intents and pur- 
poses unclean, and, as such, is qgese facto excluded 
hom any approach to God or handing of objects 
consecrated to Him. Tlow far these preseriptions 
as to cleanness were calried (even without a 
wiitten law), we sce from the casual notice of 
1S 20, according te which a state of uncleanness 
excluded from patticipation in the sacrificial meal 
atthe New Moon; and from 21", where abstinence 
fiom sexual intercourse is the condition of being 
allowed to eat sacred bread.* How deeply such 
considerations, entoreed by religious usage, lad 
11} ον themselves on the daily life, could tind 
no better Wlustration than that usage of lanenace 
whereby the male population is divided into those 
who ae admissible to, and those who are excluded 
from, the cultus,? the mention of both serving to 
express the totality (1 Κα 14! 214, 2 hoe 14%, Dt 
oo), 

o. In regard to the morality of this period, we 
must refer once more to what was said above 
(pp. G24, 658) as to the power of custome in the 
earliest tunes. But, 1 ὦ had to be assumed even 
there that custom was not mtovether unconnected 
With religion, this holds in mereased measure of 
the period preeeding that of the waiting prophets. 
Itis very signifeant thatim 28 124 Nathan, after 
he has acted as the mouthpiece of the outraged 
popular conseaience mm calling David to account for 
his crime, discovers the specu guilt of the hang i 
the cneumstance that by his action he has shown 
contempt for Δα μον ‘Phis requires the death 
of Bathsheba'’s child as an atonement, although 
David has already been assured of the forgis ences» 
of 115 sin. 


*(C'f. JC. Matthes, art. ‘De beerippen rein en onrein in het 
OT’ in Theol. Trdsehr. ass, 205 tt. [these are, aceording to 
hin, ‘cultus notions,’ an answer to the question, How am I fit 
to serve Jahweh’). 

t This interpretation of 2147 yy (lit ‘restramed and left 
free’), which iy that of W. Robertson Smith (AS24560 She 
who is under taboo and he who 1s free’), 1s to be preferred 
absvlutely to the interpretations formerly current (such as 
‘bond and free,’ or ‘minors and of age,’ or ‘tribesmen and οἱ 
no tammy’ [for which A S$. Jahuda contends with much learn- 
me in the Ztachr. f. Aasyr. 1902, p. 01) Cf especially 
the expression used of Doce ‘neézur before Jahweh,’ ce. 
‘restrained? [as it were, in confinement], 1S 415), So in all 
probability ἄχη γε, on testal gathering’ (Ain 52! ef al), means 
onginally ‘a state of being bound,’ namely, by the obligation 
to certain forms of abstinence, 

tho we should read with Lucian The MT mwoeerts ‘the 
enemies [of Jahweh]" before ‘Jahweh,’ and the (imyuistically 
objectionable) interpretation is usually offered . ‘because thou 
hast gi.en the exemies of Juhweh occasion to blaspheme.’ 
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We have all the les right to judge of the 
general condition of morality frome iselated deeds 
wrought in passion, seeme that these were almost 
always condemmed by contemporary ὀρ. The 
outrage wrought by Animonon ‘Tamar (28 13) is 
to be viewed as an instance of tape rather than of 
incest. ‘Tamar herselt contemplates the possibility 
(v.!4) of being piven. by the hing to Ammon as his 
wife, although she is his hadt-saster: while in Gn 
22 it appenis to be no Way repngnant to FE that 
Abrahams wife sbhonld be dis hall-sister Sarah. 
But Ammon’s act was avenged by his muider by 
Absalom, who must have considered at a hemous 
oflence. He thus catried out a species ot blood- 
revenge, but, at the same time, excecded the bounds 
prescribed by custom (just as Joab did when he 
treacherously murdered Abner, 25 πα) and had 
to expiate this by a lengthened term of banish- 
ment. 

6 The truest deflexsion of the manne and 
morals of our pertad is preserved, without doubt, 
τ the stories of the patriarchs in Gn 1.50. In 
these figuies we have a twofold presentation of 
types that are thoroughly true to hte ταὶ Abraham 
aw hind of ideal of ancient Lsraclitish prety, in dacod 
the cinpirieal phenomenon of the anerent Πα φρο 
with his virtues, but also wath hus shady side.* 
We may leave if an open question whether the 
Abtaham - narratives in their present form were 
not developed a good deal later than those aboul 
Jacob-Istacl, the type of the character of the 
people with the same name, fn any case, both tall 
Within the penod with whieh we are dealing. ΟἹ 
hoth types αὖ as pre-cminently true Chat their cou- 
duct as by no means actuated simply by custom, 
but quite expressly also by religious motives, 

The whole Ide of Abraham, as related in both 
the ancient Pentatenchal sourees, is viewed as a 
continued trial of his faith and obedience, Wath 
faith in the promuse of dalwel he leaves his father- 
land snd sets ont tor the unknown eountry ata; 
he acqmesces in the expulsion of Tshmael, and 
even shows limself willing to sacrifice bis late- 
horn only son. The latter nariative (Gin 22), even 
Wit as based upon sume cult-legend,| is, i its 
present form (et, ν. ἢ), the record of the last and 
severest tual of his faith to which Abraham was 
subjected by God. ‘The brillant manner in which 
he sustained the test του κόπο to him (ν. 15) a 
proof of tine tear of God. Tt is very remarkable 
that already in 158 its net an act, but simply 
trustful contidence in Jahweh that is counted to 
Alraham for ‘righteousness,’ @e a display of 
venume piety. The Apostle Paul (Ro 416}. 1s per- 
feetly entitled to find here the proof that the 
nichteousness of Abraham is) erounded, even in 
Genesis, In quite an evangelical fashion, upon no 
nerit of works, 

AS in the cause of Abraham, so in that of Jacob, 
in spite of his wholly diflerent character, there are 
not wanting marks of that hunulty and resigna- 
tion by which (1ue piety and fear of God are chat- 
acterized, So in the grand confession of Gin 3.1} Ce 
(J): ‘Lam not worthy of all the mercies and all 
the faithfulness which thou hast shows unto thy 
servant’; the expression of resignation in 43", 
and the beautiful thankseiving of 45:1... A 
counterpart is presented by the expression of pro- 
foundest resignation put in the mouth of David ain 
2S 1576 and 1606. Agam, what a dugh level of 
moral appreciation of the actions and fortunes ΟἹ 
inen is found in the words of Joseph (Gar 507%), i 


*Wo may leave Isaac out of account here, sinee, ino com: 
parison with Abraham and Jacob, he plivs almost throughout a 
Passive role. 

t According to Gunkel (Com on Genesis) it is the enlt-legend 
of the place or sacrifice at Jorucl, ands intended simply to ex- 
plain bow the former practice of child sacriicu bad been super- 
seded by the offering only ΟἹ rams. 
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which he, as it were, sums up his own and his 
father’s fortunes: ‘Ye, indeed, meant evil against 
me, but God has turned it to pood, to... save 
much people alive. To recognize that God makes 
even the sins of men serve Elis purposes, without 
thereby lessening in the least their moral responsi- 
bility, is the only solution that is worthy and 
satisfying, from the point of view of religion, of 
the seeming contradiction between the universal 
activity of God and the moral freedom of man; 
und it is not the smallest of the evidences of a 
Thivine factor in the religion of Israel, that even 
it so dr ἃ period it had discovered this solution. 

Other features that are honourable to Abraham, 
such as his ready hospitality (Gn 18'™ ; cf. its still 
more striking exhibition by Lot, 19'™), may he 
best put down to the credit of custom. On the 
other hand, we are certainly true to the intention 
of the narrator if we ascribe to religious principle 
Ins peaceable attitude and disinterestedness (Gn 
137%) as well as his unwearied intercession even 
for the wicked inhabitants of Sodom (187%), 

7. All the above evidences of a lngh moral stand- 
οὐαί in the patriarchal narratives appear to be 

ittle in harmony with the serious moral defects 
and transgressions which are recorded without a 
word of censure. Abraham hes (Gm 12 20%; so 
also Tsane, 267) in passing off his wife as his sister ; 
Jacob artfully deceives his twin-brother Esuu in 
oder fo obtaim the blessing of the firstborn, and 
his uncle Laban in the matter of the increase of 
lus herds  Ploes this not justify the conclusion 
that (ἐ lias two standards of measurement; that 
the Israelite in dealing with the foreigner, the 
chosen of God in dealig with the rejected, may 
vo any length without its bemg counted to him 
mw sin? 

(1) Af the above question is to be correctly 
answered, two things must be taken into account. 
liistly, as a matter of fact, it is one of the prin- 
ciples of ancient ethies, from which even Israel 
freed atselt only with difheulty and slowly, that 
towards a stranger the same moral obligations do 
not hold that apply in dealing with a fellow- 
countryman In partienlar, cunning and deceit in 
the former case are not lable to the same con- 
demnation as m the latter. They appear rather 
in the ΠῚ of a duty of self-defence, especially as 
one has to look for nothing but damage and de- 
frauding at the hands of a stranger, whenever he 
has the power to inthet harm. But, again, the 
idea of the national god invelves (at least for the 
older naive conception) lus taking the part of his 
own people against the foreigner, and protecting 
them without scruple not only in their rights, but 
wherever their interests are concerned. So Jahweh 
nets in relation to Pharaoh (12%), and, according 
to Yl") towards A bimelech. 

Secondly, however, and closely connected with 
the above, what we have seally to do with, at 
Jeast in the Jacob-narratives, are not the actions 
and experiences of individuals, but the relations 
οἱ one people to another, namely, of Tsracl towards 
the Kdomites (Esau) on the one hand, and the 
Aranieans (Laban) on the other, The Exsau- 
piriatives are the naive deposit ΟἹ the reflexions 
of very early times as to why the brother who 
was notoriously the firstborn, 1 ¢. who attained to 
a settled life and to importance sconer than Isract, 
was yet surpassed by the younger, From the 
Atanieans, again, Israel had from olden times 
experienced so much hostility that we can readily 
understand how the cheating of the greedy A1a- 
mivan by Jacob should have been regarded as quite 
tight and proper, and the exercise of this rigat 
have formed the subject of unmitigated reyoeing. 

(ἡ) Notwithstanding all this, however, we must 
still usk the final question, Is it really the case 
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that the above-cited instances of morally objec- 


tionable actions are recorded without a word of 
censure or disapproval? First, then, it may be 
observed that in this matter the E source, in 
opposition to or at least deviating to some extent 
from J, repeatedly offers a narrative in which the 
cause of offence, if not wholly removed, is made as 
shgzht as possible. This is a proof that at Icast 
towards the end of our period a finer moral sensi- 
tiveness had come in to sit in judgment on those 
ancient narratives. Sarah is, according to E, 
really Abrabam’s sister on the father’s side (Gn 
202), so that Abraham is cleared of the charge of 
lying. It is only with great reluctance, and not 
till ie has received the express command of God, 
that Abraham consents to the expulsion of Hagar 
and Ishmael (21) [E}; contrast 16° [J]). In the 
transactions of Laban and Jacob, it is not the 
Jatter, but Laban alone, that is guilty of deceit 
and violent dealing (31*).* Reuben advises, in- 
deed, that Joseph be cast into the empty cistern, 
but it is with the intention of dehvering him. 
Joseph’s brothers did not sell lim (as J reeords), 
but he was stolen out of the cistern by a passing 
company of Midianites (372% 2-24. 280 ¢. 20, 40 ἴδ), 

(c) But there is yet another fact to be taken into 
account. It has been nghtly noticed that it is the 
pecoley of ἃ particular form of narration in the 
egendary history to avoid passing any direct judg- 
ment upon the transactions deseribed, but to allow 
this judgment to be expressed mdirectly by one of 
the parties concerned, Thus Abimelech in Gn θυ". 
(12) severely condemns the conduct of Abraham, 
and in 26% (J) that of Isaac. In 27!" Jacob hun- 
self declates that: by imposing upon his father he 
will exhibit himself in the livht of one who mocks 
at sacred things, and who thus deserves a curse 
and not a blessing. 

δ. But, in addition to the narratives belonging 
to this period, the oldest codification of legal 
ordinances, the so-called Book of the Covenant, 
also contains notable evidences of a moral disposi- 
tion, which could have grown up only upen the 
soil of a considerably elevated religious system. 
True reverence for parents regards it as an offence 
worthy of death to strike or to curse them (Ex 
2115.17)" In dispensing justice the strictest reeti- 
tude and impartiality are to be observed (231t 66), 
Mildness and pity are due to the poor (22% 266), 
protection from harsh treatment and violence to 
the ger (227 23°) and even to the slave (21% 26) ; 
the latter is even to be let go free if his master 
have struck out a tooth, The Sabbath is to be 
pre-eminently a day of rest for cattle, menials, 
and gerim (employed as hirclings). As to the 
command in 23" to take back to an enemy his ox 
or ass When they have strayed, and to help him 
to raise up an ass that has sunk under its bur- 
den, this does not, indeed, as yet amount to the 
Christian command of love to one’s enemy, but it is 
a first step towards it. For it demands a subduing 
of carnal hatred and malice, u self-denial of which 
the natural man and natural ethics know nothing, 
but which is required by that God who watches the 
conduct of His people and seeks to redress every 
species of wrong and oppression. For, evidently, it 
15 not only of the poor that the saying (22%) holds 
pood : ‘ When he crieth unto me, I will hear him ; 
for Lam pitiful.’ 

Since die diseovery of the diorite block with the 
code of the Babylonian king Hammurabi (see art. 
CopE OF JJ AMMURABI in present volume, p. 584 (ἢ), 
many hands have been busy seeking to demonstrate 


* It was quite a perverse attempt that was made by the older 
harmot izers to remove the contiadiction between 814 [E} and 


᾿ 056 ΕΠ} by assumung that 13140 Jacob tells a false story to 


Mmswoes The fact is that we have here E's account of things, 
Which is meant to be taken seriously, and which completely 
clears Jacob of blame. 
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not only the considerable priority (c. 2300 B.C.) of 
this law book to the oldest codification οἱ laws in 
Israel, but even its higher standing in all matters 
of justice and social order. We readily admit that 
the laws of Hammurabi imply much more compli- 
cated conditions of society than the enactments of 
the Book of the Covenant, which are intended for 
a simple race of peasants, and that, consequently, 
the juridical technique of [Tammwmabi may fie- 
quently exhibit a higher level. A fair estimate of 
the two codes is reached, however, not by comparing 
the matter which they have in common, but by look- 
ing at the sayings where the Book of the Covenant 
has the advantage over the Dabylonian code, 
Rut these are the sayings to which we have already 
adverted, regarding the poor, gcrim, slaves, and 
enemies, and for parallels to them we may search 
the 282 paragraphs of Hamiuurali in vain, because 
such are impossible on the soil of natural reliyion. 

vi. ANTHROPOLOGY AND THEORY OF THE UNI- 

VERSE (IWELTANSCHAUUNG).— Under this twofold 
heading we propose to treat of everything which, 
anecording to modern views, constitutes the scien- 
tific standpoint of a period, but which to ancient, 
and especially to Israclitish, notions is so closely 
connected with religion that it cannot be passed 
over ina history of religion. ‘This means that we 
are concerned, on the one hand, with the anthropo- 
Jogical or psychological notions of this period, in- 
cluding conceptions of the state after death ; and, 
on the other hand, with the idcas that were cher- 
ished as to the oligin and purpose of the universe, 
the relation of man to the brute world, the openme 
petiod of the world’s history, and the future goal 
tuwards which the present course of things is 
moving, As elsewhere, the notions about all these 
things meet us, not in didactic statements but in 
the vuise of narrative (so, especially, in the J 
wrtions of Gn 1-11}, or m casual notices. The 
tattee almost always take fot granted that the 
notions in question are universally known, and 
henee refiam frou fuller explanation or deserip- 
lion, Untortunately, this leads to our being left 
in the dark on many an important question. 

1. The diawing of a distinction between two 
miun constituents of the human persunedity— one 
hodily and one spiritual— must have set in as soon 
as men came to vealize the fundamental difference 
between a living and a dead body. (a) The cor- 
porcal being, at least immediately after death, was 
quite the sxmeas before, What had been the seat of 
the life which had now taken flight? The readiest 
reply was: the breath. Observation shows that, 
when the last breath has been drawn, the life dis- 
appears; while, conversely, the reviviliention of 
one that is dead is accomplished through the breath 
returning into him (f K L7#6).* Alongside of this 
we encounter another conception, which is also 
deeply rooted, namely, that the seat of life is to 
be foul in the dlood. It is true that express 
statements to this effect do not occur till much 
later (Dt 123, Ly 178); but the very ancient pro- 


* The clearest evidence of the identification of breath and life 
is found in the circumstance that in Hebrew, as im other lan- 
guages (ef Sansk. dtman='‘ breath,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘soul’; Gr rvevice, 
orig =‘ breath,’ * blowing’ ; Lat. ananivs and anima, sperits), 
the notions of ‘breath,’ ‘wind,’ ‘soul,’ ‘spirit’ are expressed by 
one and the same word. Thus 439 15 at. once the name of the 
wind which dries up the waters of the Flood (Gin 81), and ot the 
Divine breath of lite which, at the Creation, hoveis over the 
waters (12), and of the breath of life within man. In hke 
manner it is true of the Heb. ΟἿΣ that it may designate at one 
tume the breath, at another the spmt of life within man, the 
soul and its functions(e y. longing οὐ enger desire for something); 
but it may also stand simply for life itself, und, finally, even tor 
the hving being or (in the case of men) the person; nay, by a 
loose kind of usage, 1t may mean even ‘the pergon of one who 
is dead,’ or, without the genitive, a ‘corpse’ (Lv 104 241 ef al), 
It is, of course, ἃ glaring erro, but a deeply rooted one, to give 
to nephesh, in all these manifold senses, the one uniform render- 
ing ‘soul.’ 
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hibition to eat blood (1 αὶ 142) must have been 
due in ancient Isiael, as elsewhere on heathen 
Semitic soil, chietly to the fear of absorbing another 
life along with the bluod. Under special cireum- 
stances, indeed (as, for instance, at the sacrilicial 
metals of brotherhoods in pre-Mosaic times; ef. 
above, p. 618"), this result) might be desired ; but 
in the realm of Jahwism, as tar back as we can 
trace the evidence, such ἃ practice was excluded. 
It may be added that the conception of the blood 
as the seat of life must have rested on the observa- 
tion that, as the blood pours fiom a wound, the 
powers of hfe sensibly diminish, and at last dis- 
appear entirely—an observation which could always 
be made afresh when animals were slaughtered. 
We shall have to speak afterwards of the import- 
ance for the theory of sacrifice which this view of 
the blood came tu assume in the latest period of 
[srael’s history. 

(6) For the period with which we are dealing, 
another question seemed more unportant, namely, 
that as to the origin of the breath of life, upon 
whose presence or absence the hfe or death of the 
body depends. The answer which the Old Testa- 
ment gives to this question, and which forms the 
basis of OT psychology, is connected most inti- 
mately with the religion of Jahwism, or, to be more 
precise, with its notion of God. But our diseus- 
sion of this point must be preceded by ἃ remark 
of a general character. Almost all the accounts 
of so-called Biblical Psychology * are vitiated by 
the introduction of dogmatic prejudices, and the 
attempt to read into Scripture a finished system 
of one’s own, instead of closely studying the usaze 
of language. Especially unfortunate has been the 
attempt to discover in both ‘Testaments exactly 
the same point of view, whereas the psychology of 
the OT has fer its basis a dichotomy, that of the 
NT for the most part ὧν trichotomy. 

Keeping now to the exact terms of the funda- 
sient and principal passage, Gn 27, we learn 
from this, in the form of nartative, that Jahweh 
at first formed a man rele ‘ally for 6a human 
body ’] from clods (not ‘dust ᾽} οὐ the field, and then 
breathed into his nostrils breath of life, so that 
man became ἃ living being. In view of this, there 
can be no doubt that Gn 27 assumes a dichotomy 
in man's personality. As far as concerns his 
bodily substance, man is earth, and must accord- 
ingly return at death to the earth (3). But his 
breath of Life emanates directly from an inbreath- 
ing of that of God, and ceases at the man’s death, 
when God calls back this His spirit of hfe te 
Himself. We must not, however, think of the 
‘return of the spirit to God who gave it’ (Kec 
127) after the manner of the Christian hope of im- 
mortility, as if i6 meant a passing of the indivi- 
dua} spirit to be with God, but only as a reabsorp- 
tion in the creative Divine spirit which pervades 
the whole Universe. We should even be reminded 
here of the pantheistic doctrine of the world-soul, 
weie 1 not that any such thought ix excluded by 
the OT conception of God which lays sueh em- 
phasis on His living personality. 


* Of the special works on the subject, Beck's Umriss der 
bibliachen Seelenitchre (Stuttgart, 1843, 31d ed. 1871) 18 based 
partly on Roos’ Hundamenta Psychologie exc Sacra Seriyptura 
collecta, 1769 (Germ, tr. 1857, under title Grundzuge der Seelen- 
tehre aus der herligen Sehrift}, Worner in his ib. Anthro- 
pologie (Stuttyart, 1887) builds Jargely upon Beck. Franz 
Delitzsch's System der nit. Peychutogve (Leipzig, 1856, 2nd ed. 
1861) 1s not without a certain mixture of theosophy More in- 
partial are the accounts of Wendt, Lhe Begrifle Flewch und 
Gest am tiblischen’ Sprachgebrauch (Gotha, 1578), and West- 
phal, Chair et esprit (Toulouse, 1552), {ὦ Koberle's Natur und 
Geut nach der Auffassung des AT eine Untersuchung zur 
histonschen Paychologie (Munich, 1901) 1s a very thorough and 
valuable discussion of all questions relating to the conception 
of the external world and the bie ot the human soul, the attn- 
Duting of a soul to nature, mvthology, and the notion of the 
spiritual, together with the milucuce of religion upon all thia. 
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(6) Not only human but also animal life’ in 
general depends upon the possession of the Divine 
breath of tite. Passages bhe Ps bot’ and dob 
SH Jenve no doubt on tlis point. Jalweh as 
a ‘Ged of the diving spints of all flesh’? (Nu 
1627") Accordingly, ie question presses itselt 


upon our attention: What. then, as the preeime ἃ 


difierence which under all ecreumstances must. be 
assumed to exist between man and beast? {{ as 
notin the manner of their orein that the difer- 
ence lies, at lvast according to J. While P (Gen 
PT) onakes water annuals and birds spring into 
boing at the simple faf ot the Creator, and land- 
aniuds proceed fiom (he earth, J (2!) records a 
forming process exactly as in’ the case of man 
(v.7), that is to say, an individual creation of the 
wmimals. Tn the exse of the latter, however, he 
makes no mention of an animating by the in- 
reathoins of the Divine breath of life, and am tias 
tlone event we iust assume here the result of 
reflexion on (lisquestion the distinetion bet ween 
man and beast may be seen: man received the 
lneath of Ite iumediately from Ged, and on that 
account he has a far more duect share m= the 
Divine being and tite than the animal, in whose 
case nothing more than a general animating (uf 
the whole species) ms assumed, By the theory 
that, the man fist formed was directly animated 
hy God, expression was given to the perception 
Whiel althonel: without a clearly deftmed philo- 
soplne temmunaloey πὰ evidently established 
sell ato ancearly date, that min alone possesses 
ndividuahits, and i therefore a beme capable 
of individital communion with God, whereas the 
tual always roesents only an example of ats 
species od, however, gives expres ion i another 
wav to the notion of the inferonty of Che animal 
world τὸ δὴ when van 2!) he quite unambisn- 
ously εἶν κα ον ἈΠ} as diavines been created 
en 1 κι account aged named by hum, wath the 
result, however, that there could be tound among 
them one covrespondineg Commu, and thus surtable 
fod a Shel? te his, 

(ἢ From Gods πο animatine of the first 
created: πῃ. beme we are not, however, to 
Maer that the same thing as presupposed tor each 
μαι οί human indiadual ‘Phe ΟἿ᾽ has been 
wronely burdened with this so-ecafled “Creationism,” 
Whieh suppo es God to create a@ special soul tot 
every newty besotten body, and to unite it about 
the 0th day with the embryea On the contrary, 
the OT from fast to tists based upon ‘Tradn- 
chinism’ : be who begets the body implants at the 
same time {πὸ verm of the life or the soul. Other. 
wise, Che view would be impossible by whiele the 
OT as unquestionably donunated, that Chiough the 
Hocess OF peneniion even motal weakness, the 
πὸ} testa, pases as an inhemtanee from 
peurents Co ἀν. This is not Soran sin? gn 
the sense in whieh itis mostly tau htin Protestant 
confe: stons, namely, as tieplying Che iuputing ot 
the guilt of Adam to all das po Centy, but original 
supa the more general sense, aecording to whack 
that Germ is applied to the stone and almost 
inesistible inclination to sing whieh appears to be 
Insepatably bound ap wath buman nature as such, 
and consequently looks as if at were the resnit. ot 
deseent from parents of Hike disposition Phus ut is 
mtelhigible why allusions (o Chis hereditary μα] 
disposition ate introduced tor the most part as 
furnishing a motive for the toraiveness ot sun tn 
view of the faet that ‘the imagination of imians 
ποιὰ is evil from lus youth’ ((τ 874, Gud cannot 
apply the strictest standard of pudement. 
addition to Ps 5174) (¢ Behold, in guilt was 1 born 
and in sin did my mother conceive me‘), the focus 
‘lassieus for this doctrine of the nated quality ot 
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saine purpose Job 144 (‘How conld a clean come 
from an unclean? Not one.’) 154 254"—late pas- 
sages, but mamifestly intending to express nothing 
more than is meant already by 9] τῇ Gan 85, 

In the last-cited passages fiom Jub the ques- 
tionas put, ‘How can one born of Woman be pute 
{hetore Godj?’: this shows how the connexion 
hetween descent and sintulness was more — pre- 
cisely thought of. The latter as moral weakness 
is the natural result of the physical weakness of 
the body. Man is in the narrower sense the off: 
spring of Woman, the weaker vessel and the one 
more exposed to physical hidships. liom her, 
man inherits moral as well as physical (Job 14) 
weakness. 

(6) In view of all thi-, it micht have seemed 
natural that the maternal substratum of human 
personality, the flesk or the bdady (the Heb. το 
may stand for either], should be regarded as the 
seat of sin, just as the NT σάρξ undeniably has 
this collateral notaon attached to it. But, in spite 
of appearances such as aise from Cin 6%, it is wieng 
to conelude that such a view wus held. [tis true 
that the tHesh or the body, in consequence of 14 
ougin fiom the earth, is a type of the decaying 
and transitory (ed. the characteristic contrast mm 
In 415 «Then [the Egyptians] horses are flesh, 
and not spirit’), and this thought attaches itself 
almost always to the very tiequent expression 
‘ull flesh? (ae. either all men or all earthly living 
creatares) Bat the truth that the flesh, although 
an oeension also ot moral weakness, is not thouglit 
of as per se sintul and therclore unclean, is wninis- 
tihably implied in the encumstance that in sien 
fice ib was used as a gift ta God, and such a pitt 
cowd never have been in itech) wacleau. 

(7) The habit abeady mentioned of putting 
upon the OFT a trichotomonus vies of human per- 
sonality was due almost cutuely to a talse con- 
ception of the ncphesh (cs) commonly ti. fsoul’), 
and ob its relation to the raah (a7 commonly ti. 
μα. ἢ. This distinction between soul and spurt 
naturally caused the actually exasting dichotomy 
of body (or flesh) and spirit of life to be missed. The 
teal state of things as as follows. As long as the 
Divine neath of Ite is outside man, it can never 
be called nephesh but only raah (more completely 
ruch heyyim, oe. χα τῷ or breath of hte, im which 
sense we find also wishaedh πη used (eg. Gn 
τ, On the other hand, the breath of life which 
has entered man’s body and miuanifests its presence 
there may be called either rand or uephesh. The 
iwo altenmeute im poetical puailelism im such away 
that the same functions we attributed at one time 
to the xephesh and at another to the Piahk, This, 
mndecd, has not prevented its comme about that in 
certain eypressions usage has established only one 
of the terms, or hay at least secured a pieterence 
for it. Fuather, if ay be noted that both very 
frequently stand in parallelism: wath 2? (* heat,’ 
‘disposition, also Sunderstanding or insight,’ the 
heut and not the head being wath the Hebrews 
the seat of intellect). But. in no case should that 
use of aephesh, whereby it stands tor particular 
πηι» of the son) or even for a complex of 
these, be confused with its senification of * person 
or living being’? (and even Seorpse’; ef. above, 
p.G65'n ) In this latter sense πε μὰ could never 
have its place taken by ruck οὐ lebh. 

The ralisious significance of the anthropological 
Views represented by the above-described dich- 
otomy is at once apparent. Everything which 
Inany way can be recognized as spirit and lite 
1, brought into direct relation to God, and has 
its origin in Him, and Ham «Zone. The Pauline 
saving, ‘In him we live, and move, and have our 
beim (Ae 174), corresponds exactly to the postu- 


sin, we huve to take specially into account for the | lates of OT psychology. ‘The latter proceeds so 
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consistently in its derivation of αὐ human thought 
and will and action, that it speaks not only of a 
‘spirit’ (rdah, ie. in this instance the suine as 
‘ principle,’ ‘disposition,’ or even ‘capability for’) 
of wisdom, knowledge, and fear of (iod (Is 11°), or 
of skill in art and capertness (Ey 25"), but even of 
a spirit of jealousy (Nu 5!4), of dizziness (Is 19"), 
of deep sleep (2910), ete. Moreover, this gine is 
frec ucutly (s0 In the two passages from Isaiah) 
spoken of as directly sent by Jahweh. He causes 
an ‘evil spirit,’ μα. a spirit of discoid, to come be 

tween Ablimelech and the Shechemites (J¢ 9%), and 
in Jike manner Jets an ‘evil spirit,’ ee. a spirit of 
inelancholy or of insanily, take possession of Saul 
alter the departure of the sprit ot Jahweh (1S 
16").* In this theorem of the universal activity 
ot the spirit, and indeed of the spuit emanating 
ducetly from Giod, we have one of the strongest. 
evidences of the living character and dignity of 
the ancient Istaelitish coneeption of God. The 
latter did not take its rise as a iesnit of the 
preaching of the prophets. The prophets, on the 
contrary, found it ready to their hand, made 
laure use of 1t, and, Wherever necessiry, deepened 
νι and cleared it ot cacrescences. 

The question as to the nature and the com- 
ponents of man’s personality was one that could 
not fail te engage the attention of ancient thought 
in other quarters as well. Along with the ob- 
servations which point to its answer, it always 
forced itself afresh to the front, and in particular 
exercised an influence even upon the formation of 
speech, But nowhere did the attempts to solve 
the problem stand in so close a iclation to religion 
as Was the case in Israel. 

2. Ttas otherwise with those questions belonging 
to the realm ΟἹ psychology which relate to the 
destiny of man, the goal of the development of 
lhumamty or of one particular people. Questions 
of this kind presuppose a greater advance of 
thought, and, above all, a rich historical experi- 
ence, Reflexions on jus destiny are quite beyond 
man ina state of nature; and, even where a com- 
mencement has been made wath political and social 
order, he holds to empnical results, without me- 
quiring after the HPAence and the Why. ‘To belong 
toa particular people with partuucular settlements 
aud under the protection of a particular national 
pod, Is as much a matter of course lo him as to 
have an eecupation by which he procures a fiveli- 
hood. But what is remote from the refleaion of 
the individual already oceupied the popular mind 
collectively in primeval times, and ted to those 
profound Death Which incet us to-day in the 
toitn of the myth, ae. the clothing of speculative 
thoughts in history. ‘The people of Istacl are vo 
more strangers to such myths than are othe 
nations, and mi this particular they have con- 
formed to the course which we aay observe i 
the case of add ancient peoples. they have taken 
over trom prehistoric times a store ol myths and 
levends, to which they have then given a par ticntar 
development on their own soi, subjecting them 
In put to transionmation, The manner in which 
this has been done gives the most valuable indica- 
tions as to the inmost character of the popular 
mind. And here we come tace to face with the 
fact that in this pomt Israel holds a unique 

osition, ‘The myths taken over from fotetan 
i uthen soil have been so transtouned aud tilled 
with tilly religious contents that they have 
become for all time a part of the revealed religion 
of Isracl. For we cannot consent to regard such 


* From the standpoint of trichotomy this would have to be 
expressed something to the effect that reason forsook him, 
while the functions of the ‘soul’? continued wumputred, Brit 
the pont is that no such distinction between ruah and nephesh 
is kuowp to the Hebrew mind, 
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ἃ transformation as if it were merely the acci- 
dental result: of the inward impulse which drives 
men to telisious and nlkitodophieal speculation, 
but ay a fiuit of the spirit of God working in 
Jsracl as the people of revelation, Aud the cir- 
cumstance that the spirit’ of God resorted to this 
clothing of the proloundest rehgious thouglits in 
the form of childhhe naive narratives, appears to 
us so far from bemg ὦ cause of offence that we 
see in this accommodation to the human under- 
standing an evidence of supertot Divine pedagogic 
and wisdom. (ὦ) This remark applies in a very 
speciul manner to that myth which first concerns 
us here, namely, the story of Laradise and the 
Pall (Gn 2 and 3); tor this is intended to answer 
the question as to man’s ovlsimal destiny and 
the reasons for his actual condition new, While 
the derivation of the Bibheal story of the Fall 
hom a Babylonian souee* is as yet unproved, 
in spite of numerous attempts to establish at, ats 
connexion With the parallel narrative in the Zend 
reheion does not adnut of any doubt. That the 
Jatier, moreover, is not a later corruption οἵ 
What, aecurding to the orthodox conception, is the 
strictly historical narrative ot the Bible, is evident 
from the suuple taet that the ἀπο ποις basis (ae. 
the vpposition, essential tu the Zend religion, be 
tween a good and an evil deity) manifestly played 
«απ part oi the original nariative. The 
Ilebrew natatot, whose conception of God lett 
no 1oom tor thus dualism, has got rid of it only 
by the diffienlt, expedient of making the serpent 
(whieh the Zend religion is the embodiment of 
the evil deity) a creatine of God, like all the rest 
of the anumils. In this way, indeed, the question 
lemMams Unanswered how this creature of God 
comes to step out of the vanks of the rest and 
to assume a hostile attitude towards the Creator. 
We shall make no attempt here at an analysis 
of the nariative as a inasterly, unsurpassed ac- 
count of the origin of sin. We remark only that 
we cannot, with many moderns, find its deepest 
Meaning exhausted by setting it down as a de- 
seription of how sin comes into being im the case 
ob every individual, or of how man rose trom a 
condition Of primitive rudeness and unconscigus- 
hess tu conscious treedom and culdure On the 
contrary, Christian dogimatics was and is quite 
within its tight in discovering in Gn 2.3 an 
account of a Fall, we. of the origin ot sin’ and 
the consequent woes of the world. | Man’s orimal 
state, accordime to the Divine will, was one of 
undisturbed fellowship wath God, who also had 
How dwelling- place within the sphere of man’s 
abode, the Garden of Eden. The root of sin is 
mide, which wailtully seeks to go beyond the 
lente preseribed by God, and produces disrevard 
of ΠῚ clear prohibition, But the fruits ot dis- 
obedience ave the loss of the former: intimate 
communion with God, expulsion from His home, 
a lite of endless tou and trouble, and at last death 
in-place of the eternal diation of lite that was 
formerly open to hun. Thais myth has been called 
# lament over the loss of Paradise, and has been 
set in parallelism with the Gieek myth of the 
Golden Age. ‘There is justifiextion for both these 
ways of looking atit. Bat with all this the tam 
point must not be overlooked, namely, the em- 


* There appears to be no doubt that the conception of Para- 
dise with its tour rivers 1s borrowed ftom: Lestoro (? Bahy Ομ.) 
inyths, and that the description of the rivers (Gn Zl) is a 
later insertion in the early ΠῚ ἀρ. With repard to thos 
insertion (not to the whole myth] Stade may be meht in holding 
(art. ‘Der Mythos voin Paradies, Gn? 3, und che Zerit semer 
Emwanderung in Israel?ain 2.111} 4 1003, p Weth) that it waa 
not adopted prior to the middle of the sth cent to | The de- 
seniption of Paradise possesses relygiougs intcrest only in so far 
A$ ILserves ἃς αὶ preparation tor the storvot the Fall (see below) - 
for our present purpose everyllung else may be [οὐ out of 
account. 
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hasis which is laid in the Biblical record on the 
ateful significance of sin and its worst conse- 
guence~- exclusion from the Garden of Eden, i.e. 
ie communion with God. Here we have not 
only —as happens elsewhere so frequently in myths 
-- forebodings, but actual perceptions of a profound 
religious character, to which cognate myths of 
vther nations present no parallel. 
(Ὁ) We remarked above that questions as to the 
nature and destiny of man are far below the 
horizon of individual reflexion in the primeval 
justory of a people, and arise only when a higher 
rLaye of development has been reached. One ex- 
ception, however, must be made. This relates to 
the question, What befalls man at last after the 
death of the body? Nitherto we have only touched 
lightly upon this question, τὰ speaking of possible 
survivals of Animism in the pre-Mosae religion of 
Israel. We there (see above, p. 0145) found that 
the belief in the existence of shades or ‘spirits of 
the dead’? must have found strong and peculiar 
support in the appearances of the dead in dreams. 
But here we have to do with the whole circle of 
conceptions that centre about Shé'ol * or the under 
world, the place of assembly of the dead. The 
reason why we lave not discussed these earlier 1s 
sunply because itis not till the period with which 
we are dealing that the mention of Sheol is de- 
snoustrable, and because we have no swe ground 
for attributing the She’ol-belief to the Mosme, not 
to speak oof the pre. Mosaic, period, ‘There τὸ 
nothing ampossible ἀπ the supposition that it was 
found as early as that, but the view is equally 
open to ous that this whole cucle of conceptions 
was first encountered by Isracl upon Canaanitish 
soul and thenee taken over by them. Support for 
this view night be found in the cnreumstanee that. 
necromancy, Which stands in the closest connexion 
with the Sheol behet, also came under the notice 
of the Israclites for the first time, to all appear- 
ance, In Canaan. This does not prevent our 
tracing its origin in the last resort to Pectoral 
Now, it. cannot be proved that the Babylonian 
influence first made itself felt, as is so often 
asserted at present, in the time of Solomon, On 
the contrary, the earbest notices of Sheol (Gn 373 
428 [in almost identical terms in 447-3], Nu 16% 8, 
all probably J) certainly leave the impression that 
we have here to do with a conception universally 
fanuliat, and henee requuig ue more precise de- 
seliption. rom the early passaves naling more 
can be gathered than that Sheol is thought of as 
a subterimnean space, for one ‘vores down?’ to it. 
Yet it cannot be doubted that the other two con- 
stant characteristics of Sheol —the thiek dark- 
ness whieh poe there, and the unpossibility of 
returning thence —were connected from the first 
with its conception.? But detailed descriptions 
belong one and all to later times, even. to the 
Jatest of all,§ and it is difficult to say whether (as, 


for example, in the bold picture of Is 14°, or the 
approach to a distinguishing of a Tartarus within 
the under world in Ezk 327, Is 1415, also (ἢ Hos 
1314) they are to be set down to the account of 
foreign influence or of independent poetic inagina- 
tion. The decision between these two possibilities 
is all the harder because of the way in which the 
conception of δι Ὁ] is constantly mixed up with 
pictures derived from the rest of the grave. But 
this does not justify the view that by She’ol—at 
least. originally—nothing more was meant than 
the grave. No doubt, the idea of a place of as- 
sembly of the dead would derive ever fiesh nour- 
ishment from the contemplation of the roomy 
cave-tomb in which perhaps a whole tribe of 
contemporaries were buried.* It was all too 
natural to think of those whe had been united 
in life as still holding converse with one another 
there. But passages he Gin 37% exclude the 
thought of any fellowship in the grave. 

The question, what part of the man goes after 
death into δ᾽ Ὁ], cannot be answered fiom the 
standpoint of the dichotomy of the OT, which 
has been already described. For the body is 
laid in the grave and falls a prey to corruption. 
The breath of life returns to God, and with 1ts 
separation from the body the man ceases to be a 
nephesh or living beiny. In spite of all this, it is 
everywhere taken for granted that at death an in- 
definable somewhat of the personality descends to 
Sheol, and there- not exactly dives on, but—vege- 
tates on. ‘This ean be explained only by assuming 
that the old conception of She’ol had already taken 
{uum 1o00t When that view of man's nature oriyinated 
Which subsequently became the prevailing one, 
and which was ineconcilable with this conception. 
The dichotomous theory plainly belongs to Jah- 
wismn, While the other conception 18 ἃ 1016 of pre- 
Jahwistic or ex-Jahwistic influences, and is near! 
alhed to the Greek behef in manes. At a Mans 
death a hind of image or outline of the whole 
personality detaches itself from the corpse. αὖ 
wants blood, and hence it is without real lite 
(which las its seat im the blood), it is mvisible,— 
save when it appears in dieams or is called up 
by necromaney,—and it is for ever chained tu 
Sheol. It cannot be proved that the condition 
and appearance of the shades were thought of 
as exactly the same as those of the man at the 
moment of death, and that it was on this account 
that there was such a dread of mutilations of the 
body. ‘The mention of Samuel’s mantle in 1S 284 
specially : F Bottcher, De enferis rebusque post mortem Juturia 
ex Hebrworum et Greeorum opinwnibus, vol. i. [embracane 
ouly the Heb part; no more appeared], Dresden, 1846 (although 
in Many respects antiquated, still of valye as a commentary 
upon the relevant passayes); B. Stade, Uber die alttest. Vor- 
stellungen vom Zustand nach dem Tode (Leipzig, 1877); A 
Kertholet, Die israel. Vorstellungen vom Zustande nuch dem 
Tode (Freiburg, 1899); Ro Η Charles, A Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Lye in Israel, τὸ Judaum, and wa 
Christianity or Helnew, Jewish, and Christun Eschatology 
(London, 1899); L Aubert, art. ‘La vie aprés la mort chez les 
Israchtes’ in Rev, de Théo et Philos, 1902, p. 1401. ; ὦ. Beer, 
art. ‘Der biblische Hades’ in Theol. Abhandlungen eu Ehren 
11. J. Holtzmanns (Vubingen, 1902) Cf also the works of 
Schwally, Frey, Gruneisen, Matthes, cited above (p. 614", note), 
in speaking of the controversy as to Anunism and Ancestor 
Worship. 

* This 18 undoubtedly the origin of the pretty frequent ex- 
) pression ‘ gathered to his fathers’ (also ‘to his people or to his 
This does not exclude the supposition that the form Skul in 1 tellow-tribesmen ’) or ‘go to or be laid with his fathers’ (Gn 258 
this sense 19 due to the Hebraizing of a Το στα word according | 3028 4929 83, Dt 3250, Jp 210, 1 Καὶ 219), But the employment of 
to Zummern (ap Beer, ‘Der biblische Hades,’ p 14), of the Bab | this formula in the case of Abrahain, Moses, and Aaron, as well 
shalldjem, ‘west’; ef Enoch 22), where also She ol 1s situated | us David, shows that it was used also in a wider sense, namely, 
in the West of going to She'él. The importance attached to the mingling 

t On the undeniable pointe of contact between the Babylonian | of one’s bones with those of relations (2S 211388) ig sufficiently 
and (he Istaeltish She'ol-belef, ef especally A Jerenuas, Dre | explained by the fact that this seemed the most honourable 
bah “αν μ᾽ Vorsteliungen vom Leben nach dem Tode (Ley ig, | and at the samo tune the safest form of obsequies. On the 
1587). ἀπ Helle und Paradws ber den Babylonern? (Lemay, | otaer hand, the dem] of sepulture waa regarded as a great 
1908), wusfortune (cf 2S 200, Jer 2219, and the frequent threat to 

t We here leave out of account the calling up of spirits of the | give bodies to be eaten by wild beasts and birds). No doubt 
dead by nectomaneers, which was an article of the popular faith, | (as among the Greeks), there was a fear that the spirit of the 


but outside the pale of Jahwistn unburned dead would roam about without rest instead of 
gOr the very coprous literature on this subject we note | entering She'd). 


* Regarding the etymology of bust, ib may sufhee here to 
remark that 11, is impossble to accept either the deriation 
from the root ahke'ad, ‘ask,’ ‘demand’ (as the place that claims 
all livang for itself), or that from she al with the assumed mean- 
ing of ‘to be hollow’ (so that Shf ad would be the ‘hollow’ or 
‘cavern’) Rather is it from a root afd, which mcludes the 
notions of rede gaping and deep sinking Hence the idea 
underlying the Heb Shot is that of a subterranean cavity 
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shows, however, that the shades were thought of 
tn general after the fashion in which their originals 
had been accustomed to appear on earth. 
According to what is at present the prevail- 
ing opinion, the old conception of Sheol survived 
down to the last in the express desienation of the 


shadowy being as ncephesh. If so, we should have 
to assume for this word not only the senses de- 
scribed above (namely, the spirit of life specialized 
in a human body, and hence=‘ life,’ and also 
‘person’ or ‘living being’), but a third wholly 
different meaning.* Very strong support appears 
to be given to this by the circumstance that even 
in late passages we hear expressly of a going 
down of the nephesh into ΚΒ Ὁ] or of its sojourn 
there, or, finally, of its rescue from Shé’ol (Ps 16” 
304) 4916 (1) 8018. gn) Pr O94; οὗ, also Ps 94", 
where instead of Sheol we have the poetic dimah, 
‘silence’). But in all these passages nephesh may 
quite well be understood as equivalent to ‘ life’ or 
(as happens frequently elsewhere) simply a cir- 
cumlocution for the personal pronoun (‘my soul’ 
being=‘I’ or ‘me’). Thus in Ps 1610 the mean- 
ing is ‘Thou wilt ποὺ give over my life (or me) to 
Shw ol,’ ze. §Thou wilt, not suffer me to die’ VPs 
30*®) must, on Schwally’s theory, mean: ‘Thou 
causedst the phantom image of my person, which 
was already in Sheol, to come up from it again.’ 
But the speaker had not actually died, his life 
only secmed already a prey to Sh@ al, but obtained 
a timely resene from it. Tf the defenders of 
nephesh meth or the bare nephesh as equivalent to 
‘soul of the dead’ should appeal in support of 
it to the contrasted expression nephesh hayyah, 
‘living soul’ (Gn 27 εἰ al.), they would over- 
look the fact that nephesh méth or (abbreviated) 
nephesh in the passages in question stands for 
neither more nor Jess than ‘corpse’; and this, by 
the touching of which uncleanness is occasioned, 
is surely something quite different from the in- 
visible phantom image of the living personality 
which goes straight to Sheol. Nephesh mcth in 
the sense of ‘corpse’ is based simply upon the 
very frequent (cf. e.g. Lv 2! ‘if any one otlereth to 
Jahweh,’ etc., 5? 7 ete.) weakening of the mean- 
ing ‘person’ to the notion of ‘some one’; and 
nephesh hayydth, ‘living being,’ is not ρος to 
another form of being of the nephesh, but is a 
pleonasm intended to lay greater stress upon the 
main idea (ef. our own expression ‘a living per- 
sonality,’ which would not suggest to any one the 
contrast of ‘a dead personality’). An argument 
ayainst Schwally’s contention hes in the very cn- 
cumstance that nowhere is the plural of nephesh 
used for manes, as we should then have certainly 
expected. From the time of the Exile (probably 
tor the first time in Is 14") they are called réph@tm, 
te. probably ‘ flaccid ones,’ but never néphashéth. 
For the truth mentioned above, that the whole 
conception of Sheol lies outside genuine Jah- 
Wisin, and was at all times a part, indeed, of the 
popular faith, but not of religion proper, there 
14 evidence not only in the stern r jection of necro- 
mancy (as the appendage of another, heathen, 
religion), but, above all, in the demal of any 
relation between the inhabitants of Shé’ol and 
the objects and arrangements of the upper world 
—in particular, those of the theocracy. Only the 
living ἄγ members of the latter, and have a share 
in its blessings; at death every connecting link 
with itis broken. In Sheol there is no more giving 
of thanks or praise to God (Ps 6° © 3019 11517, Is 
3818-)__nay, God Ilimself does not remember the 
“So esp. Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode, p. 7 ff. (tounding 
upon nephesh meth of Liv 21!) and Nu 6%, which Schwally 
renders by ‘Totensecle’), also in Archin fur Lelug.-Wrssenach 
iv. 2, Ὁ. 181 ff.; Willy Staerk, art. ‘Nephesh hajja und nephesh 


mét’ in SK, 1903, p. 1664, (‘The nephesh does not dic, but 
cLanges ite form of existence’). 


shades any mote, or work wonders for those that 
dwell in ‘the land of forgetfulness’ (Ps 888 44), 
The fortunes of their children do not concern them 
2 ” . 
(Job 145: 915), ‘for there is no work nor device 
nor knowledge nor wisdom in δ Ὁ], whither thou 
troest’ (Ee g'),* There is no contradiction be- 
tween all this and the way in which, according to 
Pr 15" and Job 26°, the omniscicnee, nay, accord- 
ing to Ps 139%, even the omnipresence of God, 18 
extended oven to Sheol. This is the necessary 
consequence of the highest stage of the conception 
of God; but even here a direct relation of Gud to 
the inhabitants of Sheol is not asserted. 

In ve of its very loose connexion with genu- 
ine Jahwism, the conception of Sheol -hhe the 
Hades-belief of the Greeks and all the cognate 
phenomena in other religions—contams an itm- 
portant religious feature. The tenacity with 
which it maintains itself all through the centuries, 
notwithstanding its irreeoncilability with the pre- 
vailing anthropological presuppositions (see above), 
is ἃ strong testimony to the fact that man’s natural 
way of thinking revolts at the notion of a com- 
plete annihilation of the living personality, even 
lf it has to content itself with a sorry substitute 
for a real continuation of life. Even im this there 
are fruitful germs of oa later doctrine of immor- 
tality, and we shall afterwards see that these were 
not wanting also in the soil of Jahwism. 

3. To the realm of notions which we have in- 
cluded in the title of the present section under the 
gener term Weléanschauung, belong, in the first 
ane those relating to the origin of the world. (ΠῚ 

Mnfortunately, our only source of information on 
this point for the present period is the Jahwistic 
record contained in Gn 2, It is very probable, 
however, that only a part of this (the story of the 
creation of men and animals) has been preserved ; 
while the introduction, which also must surely 
have contained some more detailed account of the 
creation of heaven and earth,t has now been 
dbopped, perhaps on account of its deviations from 
the immediately preceding cosmogony of P. But, 
even granting that.J would have contented himself 
with a summary mention (in v.*") of the creation 
of the world by Jahweh, his narrative, with all its 
niiveness, remains a worthy and valuable counter- 

art. to the preceding cosmogony. Like the latter, 
it avoids all intermixture of a mythological char- 
acter- in particular, all thought of an evolution 
such asx is usually bound up inseparably with the 
cosmogonies of ancient religions  dJahweh is 
always exalted above mutter, sharply  distin- 
guished from it, and ruling over it. As in the 
case of every truly religious Wellanschauung, our 

*It may be that this conception of Sheol first. arose in the 
later pond, which was influenced by Prophetism (so Charles, 
Critual History, etc , see above, p. 668b, note δ), whereas at an 
earlier tune an influence of the spirits of the dead upon the 
upper world was held to be possible. True, we have no other 
evidence for the latter assumption than the existence of the 
practice of necromancy so peremptory fortidden (cf. 1s 815} by 
the prophets. The further assumption of Charles, that. the 
earlier conception grew out of Ancestor Worship, cannot, to 
suy the least of it, be proved in face of what we have sad 
already (p. 614 ff.). The same remark applies to Beer's theory 
(‘Der biblische Hades,’ p 86), that the She'ol-belicf is a sur- 
vival of the cult of subterrancan gods and demons, : 

t When Stade (ZA7'W, 1903, p. 175) argues that the belief in 
Jahweh as the Creator could have taken ity rine only as a result of 
the preaching of the prophets, this 18 cet tainly correct in ΒΟ far as 
the idea of the creation and control of the Uairerse is concerned, 
For this idea is essentially irreconcilable with the recogmtion 
of foreign national gods, and becomes possible for the first time 
on the basis of a consistent monotheism. But this does not 
exclude naive ideas about a creative activity on the part of the 
national god (6.5. a creation of man), as is shown by numerous 
analogies in popular and nature religious, Perhaps the very 
naiveness of the Jahwistic cosmogony aupplicd a motive for 118 
suppreshion, Cf. the remarks of Gunkcl in Schopfung und 
Chaog (Gottingen, 1895, p 109) He considera that, m early 
days, people, in spealang of the creation of ‘the heavens and 
the eurth,’ probably thought primarily of the land of Canaan 
and the skics of Canaan. 
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record is thoroughly anthropocentric ; and man is 
not only (as in Gn J) the goal and crown of 
creation, but to such a degree is he its central 
point that the world of animals is created solely 
on Jus account, with the result that mono way do 
they come up to his dignity and exalted position. 
Tt requires a second, wondrous new creation to 
provide man with the ‘help? who is bone of his 
one and flesh of his flesh. God Himself brings 
her to him; so that upon Wis appomtment rests 
that fellowship agamst which even the strongest 
ties of blood are not to prevail. If we note, 
further, that it is only upon the basis of monogamy 
that this whole deseription attams to its full mean- 
mi, all the more must we prononnee that we have 
here @ view of the natme and the mystery of 
muaurtinge as benutifal and worthy as could be 
conceived of, Here, asam, the religion of Israel 
erercised a powerful influence: on its estinote of 
earthly relationships and duties. 

(6) If an underlyme Babyloman source for Gu 2 
ean be proved only in pat, and not at all for 
ch. 3 ns yet, it is different with other components 
of the Helnew primitive history. In these a ἴπ|- 
reaching Babylonian influence has been assumed, 
and the trees of this have been soncht almost 
everywhere m= the OT down to the Jatest tunes, 
But it has become mote and more evident. that 
a strong sceptics as justified in face of the 
excessive zeal oof the § Panbabylonists* We 
ae not, indeed, to be held as calline in ques- 
tion the possibility of an extensive influence of 
Babylonian entire and religious ideas upon 
Canaan. The euneiform Jetters discovered in 
ISS? at Tel el-Amarna in HEeypt, which were 
addressed about τὲ 1400 from the Enphrates 
lands to two Pharaohs, prove the existence of a 
very active antereoutse between Babylon and 
Meypt ed Canaan, and it ts possible (though not 
strictly proved) that even then a footang had 
been gained in Cannan by the ancient Babyloman 
mytholovy, whieh was subsequently taken over 
by the Israelites when they entered the Promised 
Land. A great influx ot Babylonian ideas has 
been clamed also for the time of world - wide 
intereonise in the reren of Solomon, not to speak 
of the monerous occasions of direct contact with 
As-yrid tram the amiddle of the Sth cent. Be 
downwinds, Still the only instanee where the 
dependence of the Bibleal narrative upon a Baby- 
lonian archetype i absolutely unquestionable 1s 
(2) the story of the Deluge And even here the 
dependence shows itself rather in) subordinate 
points (hike the repeated sending out. of buds), 
and not in the nam pott— the cause of the yudg- 
ment of the flood. Inthe Bibheal record this ip 
always traced to moral enuses: the Flood comes 
asa Wwell-menited punishment on the wholly de- 
eenerate mace of man; Noab only, on account 
of his righteonsness, finds favour in God's sight. 
The mythological background, which presents 
Uscelf sometimes inca very offensive way ins the 
Babyloman narrative, wholly disappears in Genesis. 
Over against men responsible for ther actions 
stands the righteous and almighty God alone. 

(8) Of late, special emphasis has been laid on 
what are supposed to be a number of O'T allusions 
to the Babyloman story of Creation, or, more 
precisely, to the victorious strugele of the sod 


* Amongst, these the first place belongs (a rar Delitesch, in 
View of hits first two Berlin lectures on Babel und Babel (haipeye, 
1002 and (003), which have given birth toa violent contioverss | 
and an intertmnable hterature, We content ourselves nere 
with nanung two of the most recent writings which trea 
soberly of the points in dispute: Zimmern, Rublivehe und 
Babylanche Urqeschrchte’, Levpzig, 1008 [ef also his Nera 
schriften und Buel, Berlin, 1903), and (ὑπο, Jsrar? und 
Babylonen. der Einfuss Babyloniens awl deve wraciitiuche 
Reliyjion, Gottingen, 1908. 


Marduk with the ocean, personified as a woman, 
Jiamat (i.¢., a8 appellative, ‘sea’), and the mon- 
sters that assist her. A large part of Gunkel’s 
able and ingenious work (Schopfung und Chaos in 
Uraeit und Endzeit: cine religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung uber Gn 1 und Apvoe. Joh. 12, Got- 
tingen, 1895) is devoted to an attempt to discover 
numerous (aces of this myth in the OT. Te 
τ Εν ΠΕ: the objection that Gn 1 now forms a 
part of the latest Pentatenchal source, P. This 
circumstance does not exclude the possibility that 
this cosmogony, which in its present form is 
accommodated to the very highest conception of 
God, may be based upon a far older form of the 
myth. The points of contact between Gn 1 and 
the Tiamat-myth are, however, few and uncertain, 
The Heb, ééhom (on), over which darkness hangs 
(v.-), Is, 1618 truce, the masculine corresponding to 
the Bab. fetamats; but there is nothing to suggest 
any other meaning than the simple ‘sea’ or ovean.’ 
As little can it be proved that the large water- 
animus of v.24 are origmally of a mythological 
cast. 

But the recollection of the conflict of Marduk 
with the dragon is supposed to be preserved, above 
all, in certain mythological names—Jeahab, Leve- 


athan, Behemoth, The tact that all * the pee 
where these oceur are very late (izekiel, Deutero- 


Isaiah, Joh, late Psalms) might not count for 
monch. Tt would be quite intelligible uf the ancient 
miythologimena were again dragged to the light 
and utilized for poetical ends, when once the 
triumph of absolute monotheism appeared to have 
removed all danger of their being misunderstood 
or misapplied. A stronger objection is, that a 
considerable number of the alleved allusions ean 
he aeferred only by very artificial methods to the 
eonfhet with αὶ. How, for instanee, if the 
kernel of the Tiamat-myth consists in the kJhing 
and cutting in pieces of Tiamat, can the serpent at 
the bottom of the sea, which Jahweh commands 
to bite (Am 9%), possibly be ‘Piiimat? Ot the 
diahat passages, Ts 51°, Ps 89%, Job 266 and 9% 
(‘Rahab’s helpers’) should in all probalniity be 
referred to the defeat of Tiimat, only that the 
conqueror is naturally not Marduk, but. Jahweh. 
In Ps 874 Rahab is a symbolical name of Keypt, 
while in Ps 40° (πὸ plural réhabim is a desiyna- 
tron of the false gods, but surely not. in the sense 
of ‘diagons of chaos. Of the Leviathan passages, 
Pe 746 should perhaps be mterpreted mythologi- 
‘ally. On the other hand, in Ps 104° there 19 
absolutely nu necessity for such an interpretation. 
In Is 27! Levinthan the fleeing serpent, and Levi- 
athan the coiled serpent, coupled with the dragon 
in the sea (Egypt), are again nothing but symboh- 
cal designations of two world-powers, In Job 38 
it is much more natural to interpret Leviathan as 
A monster in the heavens which threatens to 
swallow up the sun. The poetical author of Job 
40-68 (6118.} certainly means by Leviathan nothing 
but the crocodile. And his Behemoth (40° ) stands 
in the same way simply for the hippopotamus, As 
htile are we com πε to explain Job 713, Ps 44290, 
der 515 δύ, 42 as allusions to the Tiamat-myth ; and 
even in Ezk 295% and 32°" there is, at most, only 
a general comnparison of the Pharaoh to a bound 
monster, In all the passages, finally, where 
Gunkel sees an allusion to the binding of the 
primeval ocean (Ps 104°, Job 389%, Pr 8", Jer 5°? 
31, Ps 33? 69"), all that the present writer can 
dtseover is a reference to the omnipotence of 
Jahweh, who commands even the waves of the 
* At most we should have toexcept onlv the serpent of Am 93 
(see above) and Rahab of Is 307 (as a designation of Egypt) 
lint not only ta the authenticity of the last passage dispuved, 
bu the correctness of ity text is very doubtful, and, finally, 


ranal may here be quite well an appellative ‘raging " ‘ blustere 
lug’) Cf. vol. iv. p. 105% 
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sea, but nowhere any allusion to a conflict with 
the ocean as a mythological monster. 

But, even if all the passages cited by Gunkel 
were coloured by such allusions, they would be 
still quite without relevancy as affecting our esti- 
mate of the religion of Isiael for the period we 
are considering. For, apart from the ἐπε that, 
in the few passages that are certainly entitled to 
he considered, Jahweh expressly takes the place 
of Marduk (ze. there has heen a complete trans- 
planting of the myth to the soil of Jahwism), we 
must, further, note with emphasis that. in every 
instance we have to do with the utilizing of those 
mythological reminiscences in poetry. Now, the 
freedom of which the Hebrew poets availed them- 
selves in this matter is as far from supplying 
a standard whereby to judve of their religious 
heliefsy as the mention of Scylla and Chary hdis 
by a modern writer would be a fair test ot his 
beliefs. 

(y) Finally, the attempts that. have been made 
to give a mythological sense to the vessels of 
Solomon’s temple appear to us to have failed com- 
pletely e.g. the supposition that the so-called 
wazen sea (Τ K 73") represents the ¢éi6m or prim- 
eval ocean, or that the oven are symbolsof Marduk.* 
On this question the present writer must express 
his full] accord with Stade, who (ZATIV, 1903, p. 
179) sees in these vessels no evidence that at that 
time the myths possibly attached to them had 
been adopted by the Israelites, or that they were 
even known tothem. ‘Tt was nota religious need, 
but the needs of kingly pomp, that led to the intro- 
duction of a foreign institution into the temple. 
The Phoenician artist, who was called in to execute 
the work, wrought aceording to the fashions of 
style with winch he was fanuliar, and turned out 
a product which could be transterred from a Pha- 
nician temple to the temple of Jahweh,’ 

From all sides, then, it may be considered as 
established that the extent of Babylonian influence 
upon the rehgion of Isracl—at ieast. lor the pre- 
exilic period—has been considerably overestimated, 
Examples of dependence and of allusions are not. 
to be denied. Dat upon the soil of revelation the 
foreign material undergoes such transformation, 
and appears in such a new heht, when viewed from 
an immeasurably higher moral and religions stand- 
point, that the question has not unreasonably been 
asked whether, in many passives, we should speak, 
not of dependence and imitation, but rather of a 
polemical intention towards the alleged source. 

The further question, whether to this period 
religious expectations as ta the future (connected 
with the éheologumenon of the ‘Day of the Lorp’) 
should be attributed, will have to be discussed in 
the following section. 


IV. TUE PERIOD OF THE WRITING PROPHETS, 
DOWN TO THE ENILE. 


i. THE SounckEs.—As sources for this period, 
which embraces some 180 years, we have to take 
account not only of the Prophetical writings, but 
also of portions of the Pentateuch and of the Π15- 
torical literature. Thus in the Pentateuch there 
are the later and latest strata of J and E, and the 
Book of Deuteronomy ; in the Historical books we 
have the prophetically influenced sections of Judges 
and Samuel (such as 1S 1, 221-2 3, 8, 1017-2415), but, 
wbove all, the first Deuteronomic redaction of the 
Looks of Kings (6. 600 B.¢.). For our present. pur- 
poses we can practically leave ont of account the 


* So Kittel fn his Com. on Kings (in Nowack's Wdhom , Got- 
tingen, 1900, p 64), followings hosters (Theol, Tudachr. 179, 
p. 4451). According to Gunkel (7¢ p 154, ef. alsu 164f ), 
the 12 oxen must rather have stood in some relation to the 12 
wigne of the zodiac, 
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circumstance that the exact chronological postion 
of the particular passaces referred to is still the sub- 
ject of much controversy, For there is practically 
complete agreement that they are dependent. upon 
the preaching of the pre-exile writing prophets, and 
thatis the only pomt that concerns us. Resides, 
the whole of the histoucenl literature of this period 
exhibits such a untformity of ideas that the ques- 
tions of analysis of sources and precise dating 
possess only ἂν subordinate importance. For this 
reason we Inay leave open the complicated ques- 
tions conneeted with the ongin of Deuteronomy, 
namely, Whether the law-book introduced by Josiah 
in 621 is to he regarded as the onginal Deutero. 
nomy or was compiled from older eoditieations, 
So far as the description of the process of develop- 
ment of the OT rehgion 1s concerned, the present 
Book of Deuteronomy may quite properly be 
treated as a unity. " 

On the other hand, no little difficulty attaches 
to the questions of literary criticism affeeting the 
main sonrees, namely, the Prophetical writines 
themselves. Here even the most cautious and 
conservative of eritics have been compelled by the 
latest investigations to make such concessions as 
would have been considered impossible twenty 
years ago. OF contse this is not the place to 
deseribe exhaustively erther the process of literary 
eniticism which has led to this, or the results ΟἹ 
this critiaism., But it may be as well to indicate 
clearly the general viewpoints which have torced 
themselves upon investigators ino ever - growing 
measure, and without whieh a just judement 
mid 2 conect employment of the Prophetical 
wiitings are impossible, 

There are two tacts which must be kept. steadily 
in view, because they suflice to explain all the phe- 
nomena in the Prophetical literature. (a) In the 
fitst. place, itis, throughout, a re/eqeous literature ; 
it does not protess to give anything, and we must 
accordingly not look to it for anything, that goes 
beyond religious pu poses, (ὦ) Secondly, Isracl, Co 
which we owe the Prophetienl writings in their 
present form, had as yet no idea of what we call 
‘literary property.’ * The tetas was not in 
what terms a prophet of Jahweh had spoken in 
former times, but, whether those terms were stull 
fitted to fulhl the religious purpose whieh he once 
meant to seive, Uf this did not appear to be the 

vase, αὖ was revarded as not. only perfectly right, 
but asa sacred duty, to modify the original form 
of expresnion, to give a milder turn to what was 
too harsh and no longer applicable to a ditlerently 
constituted age, to expand and state more clearly 
what was too concise or obseure, to introduce 
matter that was wanting in the origin but indis- 
pensable for a later age. ‘To this last category 
should be assigned a good part of the maferil on 
which at one tine great stress—and that rightly- - 
was Jnid, namely, so-called Messianic prophecy. 
When the threatenings of punishment uttered by 
the pre-exihe prophets had been fulfilled. when 
the people languished in exile, or wfter the Return 
dragged on a miserable exixtenee wader the oppres- 
sion of the hostile world-power, it could not but 
seem ἃ piece of cruelty to let words of threaten- 
ing be the sole or even the predominating feature 
in the Prophetic oracles, at. a time when the people 
were filled with buning zeal to secure by painiul 
fulfilment of the Law that great elange in their 
lot which had long been promised, We can under- 
stand how, under such circumstances, consolation 
and promise had an ever larger place given then 
within the framework of (he traditional Prophetical 
writings —nay, how, for imstance, the Book of 
Tsaiak could come to assume the form of an an- 


* Cf what was said above (p 625") on the custom of tracing 
back all the legislation to Moses. 
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thology of Prophetical oracles and be even under- 
stood and ca by the people as such — oracles 
which in all probability embrace a period of well- 
nigh 500 years. In saying this we do not mean to 
give our assent to what an illegitimate hyper- 
criticism has exalted to a principle, that no word 
of comfort or of promise is to i allowed to the 
pre-exile prophets. But we do mean to claim a 
perfect right to test fully the authenticity of the 
various Prophetical words. It is surely not the 
outcome of a frivolous and unbelieving spirit to 
seck an answer to the question whether Micah 
(41°?-) could have predicted in one and the same 
breath the carrying captive of Jerusalem to Baby- 
lon, and (ν.}}} the miraculous deliverance of the 
city out of the power of its besiegers. Tere 
suber criticism has a readily available resource, 
namely, to assign the prediction of the destruction 
of many peoples before the walls of Jerusalem to 
amuch later date then the 8th cent, B.C. In cases 
Where this resource is not available, such eriticism 
will readily waive any decision. Fortunately, 
there remains enough that 1s certain and unassall- 
able to enable us to understand and to depict the 
ways of God in Hebrew proplictism. 


1. NAME AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
WHITING PROPHETS.” ~- ς In speaking of the 
nebvim (p. 65011) we avoided as far as possible 
the name ‘prophets, so as not to obliterate 
the ἜΡΝΟΣ 5. distinetion between them and 
the Jahweh prophets properly so called, the suc- 
cession of whom begins with Amos. We found it 
necessary, Indeed, to recognize even those πόδι 
who clustered about Elijah and Elisha, and espe- 
cially the last named themselves, as organs of 
Jahweh, in whom ‘the spirit of Jaliweh’? worked 
ns ἀν mysterious agency, and who could accord- 
ingly be myhtly called ‘men of God.’ But on 
closer examination we discover such characteristic 
differences between the two kinds of prophets that 
we cannot, for instance, place even an ii jah upon 
the same footing as Amos. 

The writing prophets{ are essentially connected 
With the ancient seers (707m), as is expressly 
testified an iS ὁ» “Those who are now ealled 
prophets” (wtb?ém) were called in former times 
“seers”? The old names (rou and hdzim) in an 
honourable sense appear elsewhere only in Is 30” ; 


* Of the very eatensive hterature on the chan teristics of 

rophetism and the theology of the writing: prophets, we note, 
In addition to the works cited on p 650Pn, the following: 
BR Puhm, Dee Theologee der Propheten, Boun, 1875 (a work which 
already occupies the standpomt of the Reuss-Graf hypothc«as, 
although on questions of literary critictam the author 1a still 
pretty conservative], Ed) Komg, Der Ofentarungsbeqrif’ des 
AT, Lepaig, 1882, 2 vols [mamly an analysis of the self- 
consciousness of the prophets and of them leading statements 
based upon ts, regarding (1) ther miraculous powers, call, 
and endowment with the Spirit of God , (2) the manifestation 
and speaking of God as the source of the revealed message, 
Konig mamtaining that in thia matter the prophets see and 
hear with the bodily senses; (2) the fact that it is not ther 
own heart that is the somece of the prophets’ predictions] ; 
A. Kuenen, De profeten en de profetie onder lerael Llastor - 
doqmat Studie, 2 vols, μάθη, ists [Eng tr under title 
* Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,’ London, 1577]; W. Robert- 
son Smith, Zhe Prophets of Isracl and ther place in Uisioru, 
to the close of the Sth cent: B.¢., Edinburgh, 1882 {2nd ed, 1895, 
with Intraduction and Additional Notes by T Καὶ Chesney; J, 
Darmesteter, Les prophetes d'Terael, Pars, 1892, A. μὲ. hirk- 
patrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets (Warburtoman Lectures 
for 1586-1890), London, 1892; Σ΄, Schwartzhopif, Die prophe- 
tiache Ofenvarung nach Wesen, Inkalt und Grenzen, Giessen, 
1896; F. Giesebrecht, Grundlinien fir die Berussbegahung der 
alttest. Propheten (in ‘Greifswalder Studien χὰ Ehren H 
Cremers,’ Gutersloh, 1895, pp. 37-51), Lertner, De prophe- 
tieche Ineperation (in Bardenhewer's ἡ Ribhsehe Studien’ [Rom. 
Cathohe)), Freiburg 1. B., 1896; Ed. homy, Jas Beriyuiays- 
berrnsstsein der alttest. Propheten, Barmen, 1100 . 

ἡ The emphasis we lay on the word writiis in this title 1 not 
intended to deny that there were true prophets of Jahweoh in 
Israel besides these (ef what was sud above, po 646", abort 
Micaiah νου ἢ, and what 1 said in Jer 267!" of Unman 
ben-Shemaiah); but we can judge only of those about whose 
messages we have written evidence. 


for in Mic 37 the ‘seers’ (coupled with ‘sooth- 
sayers’) mean false prophets ; in Is 29" ὁ the pro- 
phets’ and ‘the seers’ are wrong explanatory 
glosses; and, finally, in Am 7! the term ‘seer’ 
(Aézeh), with which Amaziah the priest addresses 
Amos, has a flavour of contempt about it. But 
the reply of Amos (v.14) must not be misunder- 
stood, as if he absolutely repudiated any claim to 
be a ‘prophet’ (xd@di’), because the word nab?’ 
had questionable associations to him coming down 
from those néb?im of the time of Saul and of 
Ahab. This is quite impossible simply on the 
ground of Am 2" and 37, where Amos_ himself 
speaks of the 2éb7’im in the most honourable sense. 
Moreover, we read in 7" that God charged him to 
‘go as a prophet’ to His people Israel. The 
meaning of Amos in 7‘ can only be, then, that he 
disclaims being a professional prophet, in the sense 
familiar to Amaziah, or a member of a prophetic 
guild. On the contrary, the call to be a prophet 
surprised him in the midst of oceupations of a 
wholly diflerent kind: Jahweh took him from the 
herd.* 

2. Here we have already a very essential differ- 
ence between the prophets of early times and the 
wriling prophets. The latter are conscious of an 
expres» call, at a definite moment, by Jahweh to 
their office. We have not an actual account of 
this in the case of all of them; but its preciseness 
in the case of five justifies our assuming that. from 
the time of Amos onwards a similar call was 
experienced hy all true prophets of Jahweh. We 
have already spoken of Amos’ own witness to his 
call. According to Dos 1°, the commencement. of 
fosev’'s prophetic ministry was contemporancous 
with his recognition that Jahweli intended even 
the prophet’s unhappy experiences in his married 
life to be a refleaion of Israel’s relation to Him- 
self, saith records a vision he had in the year 
that king Uzziah died, when the Divine commis- 
sion was given him to drive the people by his 
messayve into ever-increasing obduracy. Attempts 
have been made to explain this vison—the only 
one in Isaiah—as simply the literary garb invented 
for inward reflexions and conflicts, so that the 
prophet’s own determination would take the place 
of an express Divine call. But all such attempts 
are shattered by the earnest terms of the narra- 
tive, which sill not permit us to think but of a 
real occurrence. The very same is the impression 
we reeeive from Penis record of his eall in 
the 13th year of Josiah. Quite remarkable here 
is the emphasis laid (15) on the choice and con- 
secration of Jeremiah to the prophetic office even 
before his birth. How could any one invent a 
thing of this kind and proclaim it as a werd 
addressed to him by God? But as little could he 
have added the supplementary invention that he 
tried to evade the Divine commission {v.7) by 
leading want of skill in speaking, and youth. 
father must we see here again an experience the 
prophet once had, which left an ineffacealle im- 
preion upon his memory. In the case of Ezekiel, 
is exact dating of his first vision (114) by year, 
month, and day, is the pledge that he too is 
conscious that his call to be a prophet (2°) was a 
definite occurrence. 

As it is not in man’s power of his own initiative 
to effect the call to be a prophet, or to complete it 
by his own determination, s0, on the other hand, 
he has no power to evade it. Nay, as even the 
boldest will tremble involuntarily when the roar 
of a lion 1s heard in the neighbourhood, so the 
man to whom the word of Jaliweh has come must 
prophesy (Am 98), The most striking testimony 
to this is found in Jer 20%. With an impatience 


* The meaning of Amos becomes still clearer if, with Riedel 
(SK, 1908, p. 103£.), we render ‘1 was no prophet,’ etc. 
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bordering close on blasphemy, the ree here 
reproaches Jahweh with having enticed him (by 
the call to be a prophet) and prevailed upon hin, 
so that he has become a Jaughing-steck and an 
object of ridicule. Lut, he goes on, ‘when I 
thought, I will not make mention of him ΠΟΙ 
speak any more in his name, then there was in 
nine heart as it were a burning fire shut up in my 
bones, 1 wearied myself with holding out, but I 
waa unable.’ Τῦ would be no easy task to weaken 
the convincing power and force of this testimony 
to the unique character of Hebrew prophetism, by 
pointing to any analogous phenomena elsewhere. 

3. A characteristic of the aebCim in the old 
sense was a coudition of ecstasy, occasionally 
rising to rapture and holy frenzy ; and the first of 
these, namely cestasy, we find witnessed to also 
in the case of the writing prophets. For, even 
apart from the vision, which Lkewise implies a 
condition of trance, there ix repeated mention of 
‘the hand of Jaliweh’ being strong upon the prophet 
(Is 8, Ezk 34), or comimg upon him (ἀκ 1 3* 37! 
401), or fallmg upon lum (84), or being over him 
(33, here with the mote precise note that it was 
‘at evening’), and on account of which he sits 
solitary (Jer 1017. In all these passages ‘the 
hand’ is an expression for the Divine influence 
which lays imesistible hold upon the prophet, 
being almost the equivalent of ‘the spirit’ οἱ 
Jahweh,’ which likewise ‘talls’ upon the prophet 
(Ezk 115), and imparts to him special revelations 
trom God, In the case of nekich the efleet of the 
hand of Jahweh is almost always to induce a 
vision, Nevertheless, there 1s plainly a consider- 
able difference between this kind of ecstasy and 
that of the ancient πόρε μι. Τῦ is true that under 
all forms the extinordimary influence of the spirit 
of God presents an unfathomable mystery. But 
on the part of the writing prophets we find no 
trace of their being plunged by this influence intu 
a condition of cmentia or unconscious rapture. 
They always retain a clear consciousness and ἂν 
distinct. recollection of what they saw in spirit. and 
of what was said to them.* Ofherwise αὐ would be 
impossible for them to deseribe the vision or to 
announce the word of God that came to them in 
their cestasy. 

4, Now, it is quite true that in opposition to 
this it has been maintained (so, In great detail, by 
A. Klostermann in SA, 1877, p. 391 110, and again 
recently by Dulm in his Commentary on Isaiah, 
p. 129) that, at least in the case of Ezekiel, by the 
prophet’s own confession, cataleptic conditions, 
namely, temporary loss of the power of motion und 
specch, must be assumed, although this morbid 
condition did not exclude an exact recollection 
of the hallucinations of sight and hearing that 
were experienced during the catalepsy. In point 
ot fact, Ezekiel tells us that, atte: lis vision of 
the cherubim-chariot, he went cv Aiéferness (72) in 
the heat of his spirit, and that he then sat stunned 
with astonishment (aevp) in the midst of [15 
people tor seven days (9.5). He speaks, further 


* This simple fact refutes the ancient orthodox theories, 
such us that which goes back to Piulo, that human reason 
lett the prophet, to make room for the Divine spirit. Equally 
futile are all attempts to reduce the prophets to mere instru- 
ments of the Divine spirit, devusd of will, and compurable to a 
flute im the hand of the player or a pen in the hand of the 
senbe, Such attempts suffer shipwreck on the rock of what 
is an undeniahle fact, that the individuahty of the different 
prophets is very clearly revealed in their style and their manner 
of speech. Isaiah writes quite differently from Jeremiah, and 
the latter, again, quite differently from Ezekiel. Of course all 
this does not caclude the possibility of a heiyhtening of the 
natural ¢ifty and powers of the prophets by the influence of 
the Divine spirit. Such a process 14 evident, for instance, in 
the manner of speech of the herdsman Amos, which 18 og 
forcible as it 18 clear. Jerome's opinion regarding the ‘rustic 
ee Amos must be pronounced quite unproved and in- 
correc 
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(v.25), of a dumbness which God sends upon him, 
whieh can indeed be inter:upted when it is the 
Divine will that he make prophetic announce. 
ments, but whose entue removal does not take 
place till the evening before the news comes of the 


capture of Jerusalem. All these phenomena agree 
remarkably with those obser s in cataleptics. 
Duhm is inclined to reckon especially the vision in 
81-114 among the cases ‘in which the body lies 
seemingly dead and the phantom (that has Jeft it) 
represents the Ego.’ On the other hand, Zecha- 
riah, with his ‘angel that spake with me,’ is in- 
eluded by Duhm among the instances ‘in which 
consciousness remains in the body, and the phantom 
that comes forth is apparently uneonscious.’ But 
however much the assumption of cataleptic con- 
ditions on the part of Ezekiel may have in its 
favour, this does not yet amount to evidence of a 
relapse to the old form οἱ mantic. Above all, 
there are two points not to be overlooked. In the 
first place, Ezekiel represents his litterness of 
spirit and stunned condition, those allezed cata- 
leptic phenomena (3+), as the resu/t of the vision 
of the cherubim-chariot ; whereas he deseribes the 
vision itself with a preciseness which does not 
look Like that of a man whose mental balance has 
been disturbed. Seeondly, before and after the 
story of his being canned to Jerusalem (8!) and 
the lengthy account of his visions there, he says 
not a word about cataleptie conditions, and we 
have no right simply on the ground of 3% te pos- 
tulate them here also. But, above all, the ΕΘΝ 
nature and contents of the great. vision in chapters 
40-48 are very hard to reconcile with any notion 
of a morbid condition on the part of the prophet. 
“verything here breathes such an air of delibera: 
tien and purpose that only a small share in the 
inception of this lengthy programme for the future 
can be set down to the account of vision (see 
below, p. 676"). Again, as to the ‘double conscious- 
ness’ of Zechatiah, 1t 18 really only in 4! that there 
is any indication of an abnormal condition of the 
prophet ; and this is very far from justifying the 
assumption of actual cataleptic conditions. For, 
when we read that the aieel who talked with him 
reawakened him as aman that is wakened out of 
his sleep, this ineans merely that the prophet, 
exhausted by the yreceding visions, had fallen into 
a hind of sleep, and had now to be made capable 
of eapenlencing & new vision. But here, again, in 
the case of Zechariah, it will be found that his 
night-visiuns in their present form are to be in 
large measure set down to the account of the 
litterateur and not of the visionary. 

5. Taking everything into account, the vision 
did not, upon the whole, play such a large τῶ]. in 
prophetism as there has been a disposition to 
attribute to it. As for the classical examples, so 
to speak, of visions which we find on the part of 
Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, the descriptions are 
almost all extremely meagre; nay, 1n some in- 
ptances they contain nothing mote than names 
of objects with which the utterance of religious 
truths and exhortations is connected. The more 
detailed the description (as, for stance, mn Ezk 
145), the more it contains not only framework 
and motive but exhibits deliberate purpose, the 
more is it deficient in specifically religious con- 
tents. In every instance the word spoken in the 
course of the vision or for the purpose of explain- 
ing it, is by far the most important part of the 
revelation communicated to the prophet. 

6. Finally, it must be pronounced a gross exag- 
geration to think of αὐ the activity of the pro- 
yhets as cariied on under ecstatic conditions. 
Vhen a prophet begins his message with the 

| expression ‘Thus saith the Lorb’ (mA ὯΝ AD), or 
ἱ introduces into his address the very frequent 
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‘word of the ΤΟΚΡ ᾿ (m= ox3), he means to claim 
that he does not speak a message of his own 
creation, hke the false prophets: Jahweh must 
have spoken tv him before he can proclaim the 
word of Jahweh. But this does not imply that 
the inspiration from Jahweh must in every instance 
be connected with the throwing of the prophet 
into the ecstatic condition. It may, further, be 
asked whether for every particular message of the 
prophets there was needed a special inspiration 
rom Jahweh, or whether we should not rather 
hold that they always spoke in the power of the 
spirit of God, which was imparted to them at their 
call. The answer is, that both these possibili- 
ties are witnessed to in the Prophetical writings. 
(a) In the story of the call of Isaiah (6°), as well 
an in that of Jeremiah (1°-) and of Ezekiel (285. and 
317f-) we hear of a gencral commission fiom God 
to these prophets, a kind of programme of their 
ministry, to which at all times they are to give 
heed in word and act. 

(6) But, on the other hand, we possess also some 
notable evidences that the word of Jaliweh may in 
a particular instance be at first withheld, and only 
communicated after a while.—(a) Thus the prophet 
Habakkuk can at first give no reply to the com- 
plaint which he has to make to Jahweh (in 
chapter 1). Nay, he resolves to take his stand 
upon his watch-tower* to look out and to learn 
what Jahweh has to say to him, and what reply 
He will make to his grievance. And, in fact, 
Jahweh answers him at once, and even commands 
him to write down the revelation he receives. 

But there are two testimonies of Jeremiah which 
int still more clearly in the same ditection.— (β) 
Vhen the false prophet, Tananiah of Gibeon, in 

the presence of Jeremiah proclaims to priests and 
people as a word from Jahweh (Jer 28") that the 
yoke of Nebuchadrezzar is about to be broken, 
and the temple-vessels carried away under Jehoia- 
kim to be brought back from Babylon, Jeremiah 
gives hix Amen to this. He expresses, indeed, his 
suspicion at the suddenness of An change from the 
predictions of woe uttered by the old prophets to 
the opts But he allows Hananiah to take 
from his neck and break the yoke which he had 
worn for some time us a threatening allusion to 
the yoke of the Chaldwans.  Straightway Jere- 
miah takes his departure. But soon thereafter 
the command comes to him from God to announce 
to HWananah that Jahweh would put an iron yoke 
in place of the wooden one broken by him, and 
would bring all nations under the yoke of Nebu- 
chadreggar. Vlananiah himself was further to be 
told that as a talse prophet he was doomed to die 
the same year. And so it fell ont in the seventh 
month of that year. In this whole transaction it 
is highly noteworthy that Jeremiah at first con- 
siders it possible that Hananiah has spoken a true 
messaye from Jahweh, because he Ninel has 
received none to a contrary effect, but that after- 
wards he has no hesitation in opposing his subse- 
quent communication from Jahweh to Nananiah’s 
*The much discussed passage, Is 216! , belongs (if we adopt 
the present text) to a different categor; We leave it an open 
question whether this oracle belongs to Isaiah (dating from 
6. 710 8 ¢.), or whether it should not rather be placed about the 
ear 640. In v.6 Jahweh bids the prophct set a watcher, who 
8 to mount the tower and tell what he sees. This 1s generally 
explained as an embodiment of the fact that the prophet, under 
the influence of the Divine spirit, distinguishes in himself, as it 
were, two personalities. According to Duhm (Com on Isaiuh, 
p. 129), ‘the meaning of the command is that the prophet is to 
yield himself to catalepsy (cf. above, p. 6788) and let looge from 

imself the angel, who, untrammelled by the bodily senses, can 
perceive supra-sensual things.’ But it is hardly open to ques- 
hhon that the present teat of v.6 is due to a misunderstand.ne 
of the Mussorah, and ought, with Buhl (747'W, 188s, p. 15749) 
and Stade (εὖ. p. 165 4F.), to be emended so ag to read as ἃ com- 
mand of Jahweh to the prophet to mount the tower Thus the 


catulepsy alleged by Duhm falls away of itselt, amd Is 216 
becomes & simple parallel to Hab 2! 
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lying word. 
inagination or invention on the part of the pro- 


llere, again, all notion of mere 


1: is absolutely excluded. What he speaks is 
ased upon real, direct inspiration. 

(y) The other testimony, which is no less char- 
acteristic, is found in Jer 4918. The remnant of 
the people, which had fled from Mizpah after the 
murder of Gedaliah, beg the prophet to give them 
a message from Jahweh to indicate the right 
course for them to pursue, and assure him that, 
whatever be the instructions, they will carry them 


out. Jeremiah promises that he will pray to 
Jahweh for a message, and that he will not keep 
back a single word of it when he receives it. But 


ten days elapse before the Divine word comes to 
him, forbidding absolutely the migration to Egypt, 
and commanding the people to remain in their 
own land. The charges of falsehood and treachery 
which the spokesmen of the people then prefe) 
against the prophet are such as no one will have 
any difliculty in attributing to the blind zeal ot 
infatuated men. But it would be equally unjust 
to regard those ten days as simply a οἱ of 
delay which the prophet took for calm considera- 
tion, and with a view to the allaying of excited 
feclings. Here, too, we must believe him when 
he tells us that he could not announce a ‘word of 
Jahweh’ until it had been given him. 

7. In all that we have said hitherto in the way 
of characterizing the writing prophets, we have 
not, however, yet fnenticned the must essential 
feature. This we find in the subjects of prophetic 
announcement, which are exclusively the allaus 
of the theocracy, ποὺ to say the kingdom of God 
in the wide sense of that expression. The pro- 
phecies are addressed to the whole body of the 
people, whether in Israel or Judah,-—or at least 
relate to them; and in every instance the con- 
tents are exclusively moral and religious, The 
few exceptions, where a prophecy is addressed to 
individuals, are only apparent. When Isaiah (77) 
invites king Ahaz to ask a sign from Jahweh, he 
is speaking to the man who had the control of, 
and the responsibility for, the fortunes of the 
people at a critical period. And when the same 
prophet (Is 224) announces to the king’s major- 
domo his deposition and banishment, and the 
appointment of Kliakim in his place, the whole 
context shows that Shebna had brought this 
punishment upon himself by the harm he had 
done the theocracy, and by his oppression of the 
people; whereas it was to be expected of Mliakim, 
the servant of Jahweh, that he would be ‘a father 
to the house of Judah.’ In the same way, of 
course, we must inte: pret the minatory prophecies 
of Jeremiah addressed to individuals: for instance, 
that to Pashhur (20“"-), whose ill-treatment of the 

rophet had proved him to be a rebel against 
Sahwek Himself; that to Hananiah (28%; see 
above); that to Shemaiah (2977); and, not less, 
the numerous prophet τὸ addresses to various kings 
of Judah (2158. Οὐδ. lo, O7iad. 8145), = Again, the 
very frequent words of threatening uttered against 
whole classes, the nobles and judges of the people, 
the priests or the (false) prophets, have in view 
the members of thesc, not as individuals but as 
the holders of important. oflices, on whose conduct 
the weal and the woe of the whole body depend. 
The true prophet of Jahweh, on the other hand 
holds an office only in so tar as he is called by God 
to a definite activity, never for State reasons or 
by a king’s commission. Accordingly, nothing 
could urgue greater peiveisity than to represent 
Isaiah, when he announced to Shebna his deposi- 
tion ( 158.) as acting in an oflicial capacity and by 
the king’s directions-~something after the fashion 
of a court preacher ! 

8. Itisquitein harmeny vit" the position of the 
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rophets in the service of Jahweh that they per- 
orm their ministry without any claim to fee or 
reward—diflering thus from the ancient seers, who 
received gifts in return for the answers they gave 
to inquirers (1S 9%, 1 K 14%), According to Mic 
34, it is a sign of the false popes that they 
divine for money—conduct which is pronounced 
equally disgraceful with that of judges who take 
gifts to give decisions, or of priests who impart 
torih for a fee. 

9. Once more, as to the numerous oracles and 
addresses spoken against foreign pecples: these fall 
in large measure within the sphere of prophetic 
activity, for the simple reason that their motive is 
the hostile attitude of these nations to the theo- 
cracy. They denounce the judgment of Jahweh 
upon those who in their blindness have abused His 
commission to chastise and have cruelly destroyed 
(Is 105*-); or who, like the Edomites, in Jeru- 
salem’s ‘ evil day,’ exhibited a savage joy, and did 
their best to humiliate and destroy Judah (Ob), 
But even where such motives are not present, or 
at least not recognizable by us, the oracles against 
foreign nations occupy a high place in the pro- 
phetic addresses. Vor they are all testimonies 
that it is recognized that Jahweh alone, with 
almighty hand, guides the fortunes of the nations, 
near and remote; that He alone can reward and 
punish ; and that He does both according to the 
unalterable standard of right and righteousness. 
It is no more the merely national god, who con- 
cerns himself about the course of the world only 
when his own people are assailed by another, and 
then—such was the popular belief—takes their 
part blindly ; but One who avenges even the out- 
rage perpetrated by the Moabites on the bones 
of the king of Edom (Am 2), And thus it may 
well be said that in these very oracles against 
the nations clear and forcible expression is given 
to the universalism of the prophetic conception of 
God, the omnipotence, ΕΝ, θαυ and righteousness 
of Jahweh. 1ere is nothing in them to invali- 
date the judgment expressed a little ago, that the 
activity of the writing prophets is always con- 
cerned with the interests and aims of the theo- 
cracy, the ways of God with the latter, and that 
the contenis of their prophecies are uniformly of 
a moral and religious nature. 

10. From this follows another result, which is 
not least in importance, nancly, that the minatory 
prediction, however categorically it may be ex- 
wressed, has always only a conditional character. 
fven Amos, whose denunciation of judgment 
sounds so irrevocable that he actually strikes up 
the funeral dirge (Jindh) over Israel (51), does not 
abandon all hope, for immediately thereafter he 
utters the exhortation: ‘Seek Jalhweh, that ye 
may live’ (vv.* 5); ‘Yea, if ye hate the evil and 
love the good, it may be that Jahweh, the God of 
Hosts, will be gracious unto the remnant of J ped , 
(ν. 1). Isainh, again, although expressly called 
(6) to harden the people still more by his preach- 
ing of repentance, predicts (1355.) the comimg of ἃ 
time when Jerusalem shall once more be called ἃ, 
city of righteousness, a faithful city, after a por- 
tion of her inhabitants have been brought by 
purifying judgment to repentance. Sinularly, in 
38° Isaiah, by the instruction of Jahweh, an- 
nounces to king Hezekiah his speedy end, but im- 
mediately thereafter tells him that, owing to his 
prayer and tears, his life is to be prolonged for 
fifteen years. Jeremiah announces as a message 
from Jahweh (26%) that the threatenings uttered 
against city and temple may perhaps have the 
effect of leading the people tu hearken and turn 
from their ways, in which case Jahweh will repent | even with such an analogy as this, we must not 
Him of the evil which He thought to bring upon | overlook the considerable differences in kind be- 
them hecause of the evil of their doings. In short, | tween the two, artistic and prophetic inspiration, 
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the prophetic word is not a decrefum absolutum, 
which must work itself out after the manner of a 
blind natural force, an inexorable fate; it pursues 
moral aims; it is designed to bring about know- 
ledge and repentance. Hence it is subject to 
recall, uccording to the conduct of the party 
threatened ; just as the potter can transform the 
marred vessel as he pleases (Jer 1815.), For Jalweh 
has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
in his turning from his evil way, that he may 
live (Ezk 18%), It was to emphasize this truth, 
and that even as extended to the heathen, that 
the little Book of Jonah was composed in the 
post-exilic period. 


iti. TUE FORMS OF DIVINE REVELATION TO 
THE PROPHETS.—1. The simplest form of com- 
munication from God to the prophets is the word 
which comes to them, and which is very frequently 
the equivalent of ‘revelation.’ According to Jer 
1818 it was a current saying of the time that 
torah (‘direction’) could never be lacking to the 
priest, nor ‘counsel’ to the wise, nor the ‘ word’ 
to the prophet. That the prophet, in virtue of 
his call, could speak in the name of Jahweh, 
without having in every instance received an 
extraordinary revelation, we have already (p. 6745) 
pointed out. On the other hand, the exact dating 
of particular Divine messages (particularly in 
Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah, but ocensionally 
also in Jeremiah) is an evidence that the prophet 
could be quite conscious of having reccived a 
special revelation. 

The same is witnessed to by the expression (Is 
22), ef. 5°) ‘Jahweh revealed himself in my ears,’ 
tc. culled tome audibly. It has been argued by 
Ed. Konig that a hearing with the bodily ear is 
what is thonght of in this phrase; but that it 15 
not so, is shown by the fact that elsewhere the 
Divine word is wail to be seen by the prophet. 
But this seeing is with the eye of the spirit, like 
the beholding of the prophetic visions. Both kinds 
of seeing are designated by the same word in 
Hebrew (ga μασι; cf., for instance, the expres- 
sion ‘ Vision of Isaiah,’ placed as a collective title 
at the head of the present Book of Isaiah). This 
is ee pheable only on the supposition that the 
boundary between the two — especially in early 
times—was a fluid one: even the receiving of a 
Divine message might readily be coupled with 
cestatic visionary conditions. 

2. Still we are entitled to speak of visions 
proper, te. of the beholding of concrete pictures 
and incidents, of which the prophet afterwards 
gives an account, and, if necessary, an interpicta- 
lion. Itis noteworthy that this seeing is almost 
everywhere (cf. Am 71" 4.1 51 9!) Tg 6], Jer 14-4, 
Kzk 11, Zec 18 2! ete.) expressed by the verb m7 
(r@G@h), which usually stands for bodily vision. 
Here, again, it cannot be inferred frem this that 
we have to do with an unveiling of the invisible 
world to the bodily eye of the prophet, but. rather 
that he with the spiritual eye beholds real pictures 
and incidents as at other times he does with the 
bodily eye. Of all the analogies which have been 
adduced to make the mystery of this hind of 
seeing (namely, the prophetic vision in the nar- 
rower sense) intelligible, that which deserves most 
attention is the largely attested ‘artistic intui- 
tion.’ In the latter, ἃ work of art, which has been 
plauned and perhaps long considered, may all at 
once present itself to the mind's eye of the artist 
in unthought-of finish and beauty, and that su 
clealy that he is able henceforth to retain it in 
his memory and carry it into execution. But, 
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and, above all, the difference in their subject- 


ml ter. 

But, further, the visions present themselves 
to us in such multiplicity that we ean readily 
understand how attempts have been made to dis- 
tinguish between genuine vision and the purely 
literary garb given to prophetic ideas—not to 
speak of the attempt to reduce al/ vimons to a 
mere literary device. To retute the latter notion, 
it is necessary only to point tu (4) the single vision 
recorded by Isaiah (in ch. ὁ). [tf is inconceivable 
that he should have invented this ineident, to 
Which his solemn call to the prophetic office is 
a(tached, merely inorder (o present an thes form 
certain thoughts of his own about the nature and 
the prospects of his prophetie calling. For any 
such purpose the labour spent on the deseription 
would be too great, and everything favours the 
assumption that the prophet on this ove occasion 
actually beheld the supre-earthly pictures which 
he describes, expenenced the atoning influence 
(v.7), and heard the Divine commission given him 
And, in truth, the pictures are of sublime = sim- 
plicity, while the snecession of the meidents is 
clear aud impressive (past as oan) the vasion ΟἹ 
Micaiah ben-lmlah, ΕΚ 22!) -both indications of 
areal inwatd experience, 

(6) tas much more difheudt to gain a harmonions 
conception of the list two visions of Amos (71). 
In the thud of them (v.7) it is to one object 
alone, the plumbline, that the Divine ornele 
aul tiches nie : While the object of the fonrth, the 
basket of harvest fruits, serves merely as a sym- 
hol of the harvest whieh is to be sent to the 
people ‘Phe fifth vision (O88 yas the first te ofler, 
though described with extreme brevity, an ana- 
lopy to Chat of ραν Dut, in the opmion of the 
present waiter, it is posable to regard the others 
also, in spite of them peculiuities, as something 
more than merely the literary garb of prophetic 
ideas, This latter device makes its appearance 
only ntter the prophetie viston has had a consider- 
ble listory and the pubhe ministry ot the prophets 
has had to yield more and more to the activity 
of the pen Moreover, the testimony to visions 
on the part of pre-esedie prophets is confined, 
apart from those ef Aimos and Tsainh, to those 
recounted in Jer P33 Tn both of the Tast two a 
single object (an wimond-tree and a seetling-pot) 
seen by the prophet turushes the motive (and that 
in connexion with the immediately subsequent 
call of the prophet) fora prophetic annonncement. 

(6) In Evehiel, on the other hand, the vision 
makes its appearance moa hbiehty detailed and 
somewhat eompheated form As ain the ease of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, the fist vision (ΒΚ 1180 
ushers tn {πὸ calbot the prophet Evehiel relates 


at the outset how, after the heavens were opened ἢ 


(ἐν after he had received the treulty of beholding 
even the supie-earthly), he saw visions produced 
bw God. Yetatas not from heaven, but from the 
north, that the theophany comes, ina storm-driven 
hery cloud, ‘This conceals the very minutely de- 
seribed cherubime (see above, po GU!) and ato as 
only at the close (v.24) that we learn that they 
bear the plattonm on which the throne of God 
stands, with God seated upon i The merely 
allusive way in whieh the prophet speaks ot the 
ἴον οὗ Him who is thus enthroned is in accord. 
ance with the reverential reserve which we note also 
in Ex 24" and 156], But the extraomdinary enenm- 
stantiality of the preceding description, nut with- 
standing which it is impossible to form a οἷοι 
conception of the objects, justities the conclusion 
~not that the prophet simply cvined the vision 
(Whose exact date is given) bnt— that literary 
kkill played a very considerable part im lus deserip- 
tion of it. The same remark applies to the ex- 


planation attached (2%) to his eating of the book- 
101} which was inscribed with sighs and Jamenta- 
fions. Of eourse the eating of the roll, which is 


fu mateualizing of the purely spiritual inspiration 


thought of elsewhere, likewise belongs to the 
realm of vision, for it is not till 3! that the 
prophet hears behind him the noise of the cherubim- 
chariot which bears away again ‘the glory’ of 
Jahweh. On the a niendel description (8145) of 
the physical condition of the proplel cf, above, 
p. 673. When the same theophany recurs in 3?" 
the prophet. contents himself with a simple mention 
ol it. On the other hand, there is a very detailed 
account (8!) of the idolatrous horrors which he 
saw in the precinets of the temple, when he was 
carried by the spit to Jerusalem. Then follow, 
in the same locality, the visions (chs, 9-11) which 
present to his view the destruction of the city and 
the temple, together with the threatening address 
to the heads of the nee Krom this point the 
vision does not reeur till eh. 37—the reanimating 
of the dead bones, which symbolize Israel dead, as 
it were, in the Exile. Here, asin chs. 8~11, there 
is no reason to duubt that the prophet really saw 
what he asserts; but the individual descriptions 
and, mm quite a special sense, the detailed inter- 
pretations and practical applications must cer- 
trunly be once more set. down to the account of a 
literary performance. The same is true in quite ἡ 
peculiar measure of the wreat vision in the last 
pat of the book (chs, 40 48), where the prophet 
shetehes the future form of the temple and. its 
eultns and of the land. Tere the details are so 
multiplied and involved that αὖ has been plausibly 
suggested that the prophet worked out his dese1p- 
tion with the aid of maps and plans. Tt is evident 
that the matte: which could suggest such a method 
does not) belongs to the contents of the vision. 
Elsewhere the transition fiom the sphere of the 
vision to that of literature is betrayed by the 
elaborate justification of preseriptions which are 
to come into force only in the future; so, especi- 
ally, the new legulation about the priesthood 
(41), and the distribution of the tribes (ch. 48). 
These presertptions and much else are fitted mto 
the framework of the vision only by being put in 
the mouth of the prophet’s guide (cf. 40"), or even 
οἱ dahweh Himself, 

(7) The latest ' accounts of visions proper lie 
betore us in the οὐ meht-visions of Zechariah 
(16%) We have aheady (p. 673") pointed out 
that, apart from 4), there we no indications point- 
ing to aeataleptic condition of the prophet when 
he had these visions. Thence it appeared to us 
quite unprobable that ‘the angel who talked with 
me’? (1° 24 ete jas te be referred, with Dalim, to 
the scenuncly double consciousness of a cataleptic. 
Rather nught we perhaps say, with Baudissin 
(Eunteitung on die Bucher des AT, Leipzig, 1901, 
p. 465): ©The introduction of this medium (the 
so-called angeluy unterpres) between God and the 
prophet changes the character of OT prophecy, 
which was based upon the notion that the prophet 
was duerctly filed with the Divine spirit.? This 
already implies that in these night-visions the 
great bulk of the matter is to be attributed to the 
prophet’s own imagination and literary uctivity. 
On several occasions (so, quite especially, in 1118. 
201) the description of the vision passes over into 
the usual tone of prophetic address, 

ιν, THE FORMS OF THE PROPHETIC MESSAGE. 
—lt. Amongst the various ways in which the pro- 
phets communicated the revelations they received, 
hy far the most unportant place, at least in the 
eanly period, is taken once more by the word or 


“The visions of Daniel, which really belong to a different 
eategory—that of apocaly ptic—will be dealt with later ou (see 


p. 714). 
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the prophetic address, whether in the fourm of a 
brief oracle or of a somewhat longer, clearly con- 
nected discourse. But itis only with reservations 
that the view can be maintained that the extant 
oracles and discourses of the earlier prophets are 
practically, without exception, to be regarded as 
the (subsequent) written record of what were ori- 
ginally actual spoken addresses. To be sure, in 
every instance where the prophet. himself gives 
place and time, and names ear-witnesses of his dis- 
sourse (as, for instance, in Is 7.8.) we must find 
the record of an actual address. But even such 
a case as this does not exclude the use of much 
freedom in regard to the form and the dimensions 
of what is committed to writing. 

Here, once more, we have to keepin mind what 
holds good of the whole of the hterature of the 
OT, namely, that it aims not ata diplomatically 
ssact record of words and actions, but at exer- 
cising a religions influence, and lenee that the 
prophet, when he beeame an author, must have 
reserved to himself full Itberty as to the method 
by whieh he was to achieve this result. But, 
sbove all, must this liberty be postulated where 
it was not till years had elapsed that a prophet 
reproduced from memory a long series of addresses 
and dictated these to an amanuensis, 18 we are 
told Jeremiah did after twenty-three years of 
prophetic activity (Jer 36). In such a procedure 
it would be impossible for the eather addresses to 
escape being influenced ina variety of ways by 
the later experiences and views of them author. 
And, when the roll written by Baruch was burned 
by king Jehoiakim, the greatest. freedom was used 
once more in reprodueme it: {Then took Jeremiah 
another roll, and cave it to Baruch the seribe, the 
f£0n of Neviah ; who wrote therein from the mouth 
of Jeremiah all the words of the book which 
Jehoiakim king of Judah had burned in the fire ; 
and there avere added besides unto them many 
like words’ (Jer 4092. But there are also other 
Prophetical books, like that of Amos, whose very 
dating (1) ‘two years before the earthquake ’) 
shows it to have been composed Jater than the 
events, and no less those of Llosea and Isaiah, which 
bear such evident traces of the subsequent reduc- 
tion to writing and of the polishing and expansion 
of the snpposed spoken address, that it is scarcely 
possible anyw here to maintain the absolute identity 
of the addiess and its report. In saying this we 
are leaving entirely ont of account the fact that in 
the end the Prophetieal wntings were subjected 
almost, without exception, to editmg by other 
hands - a process which introduced changes not 
only in their dimensions, but, in many instances 
even in their language. Tt 1s useless to seek to 
deny this. On the other hand, however, itis per- 
verse to see in this adestroying of the character of 
revelation and of the high value in geneial which 
belongs to the word of the prophets, Whatever 
may have suffered from all eae influences which 
are unavoidable in the course of human tradition, 
the genuine Divine word retaims amidst it all a 
power and a majesty which even at the present 
day do not miss their effect. 

2. The prophetic address occasionally avails 
itself, with a view to heightening the effect, of 
the forms of poetical art, such as the parable 
(18 δὲ. 28%-; even the ‘riddle’ [atn, hiddh) of Ezh 
1,18. is there designated at the same time ‘com- 
parison,’ ἜΤΕΙ, [ὑψῷ mdshal}), or plays upon 
words (6.9. Mic 11°-) ; nay, in the pre-exilic period, 
and repeatedly even in later times, it passes into 
poetic rhythms.* We must be content, however, 


* Thus, for instance, the so-called kindh or ‘mourning measure’ 
jpieoveres by Ley and Budde), i.¢. the bringing together of « 
onger and a shorter verse-member (generally 3 and 2 ‘ rises’), 
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with merely alluding to this, for it lies outside the 
scope of an article dealing with the history of 
religion. 

3. Full notice must be taken, however, of the 
symbolical actions whereby the prophets gave, as 
it were, a concrete form to the truths they pro- 
claimed. We meet with an example of this even 
in very early times, when Aliyah of Shiloh (1 καὶ 
1189) rent his new mantle into twelve pieces and 
gave Jeroboam ten of these. Here the interpreta- 
tion follows straight upon the action, whereas in 
1 kK 22" the latter comes atter the prophetic oracle. 
With the writing prophets the state of things is 
the same with symbolical actions as with the 
vision. At first rare and sumnple, these actions 
oceur in Ezekiel in considerable numbers, and at 
times in suv complicated a torme as to justify the 
question whether they are meant te be thought 
of as actually performed, and not simply as the 
hterary garb given to prophetic ideas. In Amos, 
Hosen, Macab there are no examples. 

(a) In Isaiah, as there is only one vision, so 
there is only one symbolieal action (eh, 90), The 
prophet is to go about for three years naked (1. 
ΜΠ ρας his upper garment) and barefooted, and 
thus to furnish an impressive emblem of the con- 
dition of the Fyyptians and Ethiopians going into 
eaptivity. But this action of his serves also, as 
νυ" shows, & praetical purpose of extreme import- 
ance, namely, to keep Judah from foolishly revolt- 
ing from Assyria, through trust in the delusive aid 
of the Eeyptians and the Ethiopians, ‘The syin- 
bolical action then appears here in’ the direct 
service of the Divine goidanee of the people by 
means of the prophet, and hence (like all the sym- 
boheal actions we meet with in the writing pro- 
plets) is directly commanded by God. 

(4) Atte: Is 20 the next instances of symbolical 
actions oceur in the life of Jeremiah, In Jer 13 
the prophet 1s told to buy a linen girdle, and first 
to put it upon his loins and then to hide it in a 
hole of a rock by the water.* The consequent 
destruction of the girdle is to symbolize the inevit- 
able destruction of Judah and Jerusalem. With 
a like aim he goes to ‘Topheth (191), the place 
of child-sacrifice, and before the eyes of many 
Witnesses breaks an earthen pitcher—an action 
Whose sienifieance is herzhtened by the scene where 
it takes place. According to 27)", Jeremiah, in 
order to symbolize the necessity for Judalys sub- 
mitting patiently to the yoke of Nebuchadieggar, 
places bands and yoke-bars upon his own neck (Οἱ, 
also 2s ὦ. Tt τῷ noteworthy that the explana. 
tion of this symbolical action, along with a eorre- 
sponding warning, is sent also to the kings of the 
surroundimg peoples-——a strong proot that the 
prophet. felt that he spoke on behalf of the God 
Who rules over all. It is a very crass misconcep- 
tion that sees here an unbecoming interference 
with foreign aaa or even an evidence that the 
prophet acted thus becanse he was in the pay 
of the Chaldwans. Finally, our present category 
ineludes in a certain sense also 438, where the 
prophet, by Jahwel’s instructions, buries. great 
stones in the clay-ground in front of the palace of 
the Pharaoh at Tabpanhes, as a testimony to the 


to be supposed ; ef eg Am ΠΗ, Is 120 2a JRemr 144 [gar 
wold gre 47H Gare ΒΤΉΓ goon Jer 930 1OM, Kzk 19!4T ete, 
Cr art. PoETRY in vol WW. 

ἘΠ by Péerdth (mys) of ν 4 the river Euphrates must be 
understood, there 15. no alternative but to regard the account 
of the whole transaction as sunply a hterary deviee, or even 
(with Duhm in his Commentary on Jeremiah, p. 119) as the free 
invention of a late redactor. For Jeremiah cannot possibly 
have undertaken the long journey to the Euphrates twice over, 
merely to establish the fact that a linen girdie is ruined by 
damp. Butnow L. Gautier(cf Bote aus Zion, July 1894, p. 62 f.) 
pomts to an ‘Ain (‘fountain’) Fara in the neighbourhood of 
Anathoth, the home of the prophet. Assuming this to be meant 


plays a much larger réle in the prophetical writings than used | by Pérdth, all difficulty disappears (cf. Hne. Bubl. 11. 1429). 
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fact that Nebuchadrezzar would one day set up 
his throne over these stones, to execute grim 
judgment upon Evypt. 

‘The above instances, however, exhaust the sym- 
bohieal actions of Jeremiah ; for his purchase, by 
Divine command, of a field, while he was in prison 
(3277-), is a legal transaction, whose symbolical 
sense, aS we learn from v.!, was not evident to 
the prophet himself till afterwards. Moreover, 
all the above enumerated symbolical actions are 
as simple as they are impressive ; they are casy to 
interpret and easy to remember. 

(c) Much more circumstantial is even (a) the 
first, of the emblematical transactions required of 
Kzekiel (4:5), He is to draw upon a tile a plan of 
Jerusalem, to sect in array various siege appliances, 
nay even whole armies, against the city, and, 
finally, to place an iron pan between himself (as 
God’s representative) and the city. Still the direc- 
tion to give the house of Israel a ‘sign’ in this 
way was quite capable of execution, whatever 
room there may be for difference of operon as to 
the method by which the prophet depicted the 
besieging armies.—(8) But it is different with the 
case contemplated in 44", Here Ezekiel is to he 
upon one side, bound with cords to prevent his 
turning over on his other side, and first to bear 
for 190* days the guilt of Israel, and then for 
other 40 days the guilt of Judah—these numbers 
corresponding to the number of years, respectively, 
of the captivity of the two kingdoms. No appeal 
to the prophet's alleged tendency to catalepsy will 
suffice to make a literal fulfilment of this com- 
mand conceivable : fur this reason, poet from any 
other, that such a prolonging of the symbolical 
transaction over nearly eight months would have 
tended to rob it of effect, or at least would have 
been quite unnecessary for the purpose in view. 
We must therefore assume that the symbolical 
action was indeed actually carried on by the 
prophet for a time, but that its prolongation to 
190+ 40 days is merely part of his subsequent ex- 
planation of it.—It 1s only upon this assumption, 
again, that (y) the prescription (4°) as to the 
stinted use of unclean food by the prophet while 
he was bound as above described, t can be conceived 
as capable of bemg obeyed. A daily allowance of 
20 shekels [about 5 oz. avoir.] weight of the com- 
posite bread prescribed would searcely have sufliced 
to ee life for 230 (not to speak of 430) days. 
—(5) Very graphic and impressive, on the other 
hand, is the fourth sign (5'-), The prophet, hav- 
ing cut the hair of lis head and beard, burns a 
third of the hair, smites about another third with 
a sword, seatters the other third to the winds, and 
finally burns some of the hairs that have been 
concealed in the skirt of his mantle—all this as a 
sign of the fate that was reserved for the people 
of Judah. Even if the use of a balance (ν.}) to 
apportion the hair suggests the somewhat mechani- 
al fondness of Ezekiel for exact measures and 
numbers, the whole transaction 1s well fitted to 
make the most lasting impression; and one can 
well imagine the eager attention with which the 
onlookers watched the prophet at work, and lis- 
tened to the explanations that followed.—(e) No 
lesa impressive is the fashion in which he is told 
(12)%-) to give the people an emblematic repre- 
sentation of the cheerless departure into eaile. He 
is to bring out his baggage by day in their sight, 


* So, with most moderns, we should read (following the LXX) 
in place of 300. From the beginning of the exile of Isracl to 
that of Juduh there are reckoned in round numbers 150 years 
pe reality they amount to only about 130, or, counting from 

34, to 142], which are followed by 40 years of joinc exile. 
Nothing can be made of the number 390. 

t That in v® the ‘890 [LXX ‘190’] days’ are an erroneous 
gloss, is evident from the mmple fact that, in view of v.of, it 
should be ‘430 (230) days.’ 


and in the evening is to make his way, with his 
face concealed, throngh a hole cut in the wall of 
the house.—(¢) Again, 12)" is certainly to be 
understood in the sense that the peels as he 


eats and drinks, is to exhibit all the signs of 
terror, in order to portray to those about him the 
fear and horror of the besieged in Jerusalem.— 
(n) In 245% the symbolism consists in the neglect 
of the mourning customs enjoined by usage.* The 
prophet himself testifies how much the curiosity 
of lis countrymen was excited by this very strange 
neglect. ΑἹ] the more impressive on that account 
must have becn the explanation he gave of it. 

All the symbolical actions of LKzekicl as yet 
described had but one purpose: to exhibit the 
certainty and the terrors of the Divine judgment 
upon Judah. In upposition to these there is at least 
one action, of a very simple kind, whose interpre- 
tation issues in @ comforting promise. We refer to 
the two staves, inscribed with the names of Judah 
and Joseph, which were to be joined together in 
one in the hand of the prophet, as a sign that tlie 
two separated and apparently ruined kingdoms of 
Isiael were to be restored and united in the old 
home under one king. 

The threatenings, which the previous symbolical 
actions of the prophet served to emphasize, were 
literally fulfilled ; but the restoration, in spite of 
the very definite terms of Ezk 37%, included 
only Judah—an undeniable proof of the ‘con- 
ditional’ character of prophecy. The firm con- 
viction of the prophet that at a given moment he 
Was giving utterance to a genuine message from 
Giod, does not exclude the possibility of God’s ways 
afterwards taking a different turn. 

(41) Something similar applies to the solitary in- 
stance of a symbolical action (if this designation 
can be ἘΠῚ ΠΝ to it at all) in the post-exilic period, 
namely, the making of a costly crown t from the 
pifts sent by the Babylonian Jews (Zec 6"), If it 
is the case that in ν. 11 the coronation of Zerubbabel 
is enjoined, the symbolical action consists in the 
anticipation and therewith the pre-announcement 
of avery important event. But it is the last action 
of its kind—a clear proof that Jahweh prophecy of 
the fashion inangurated by Amos had come to an 
end, Along with a vivid consciousness of being the 
immediate recipients of a Divine revelation there 
disappears also any motive for seeking by accom- 
panying action to vive an impressive concrete fori 
to the contents of the revelation. 


v. THE CONTENTS OF THE PROPHETIC MES- 
SAGE.—1, The conception of God,—To the writing 
prophets, as to the men of earlier days, Jahweh is 
primarily the God of Israel. To emphasize this 
was laid upon the prophets as their principal 
duty: to preach repentance to the people, to huld 
up to them their ingratitude towards the Creator 
of their national existence, their Deliverer from 
Egyptian bondage, their constant Benefactor for 
so many centurics. But, with all this, Jahweh is 
no longer simply the God of Israel in the old sense 


* The procedure deseribed in v.3 ig expressly stated (v.54) to 
be a ‘ parable’ and not a symbolical action. 

ἡ Tho present text of Zec 6118. 1s undoubtedly corrupt, but its 
correct restoration is stiil a matter of dispute. On the ground 
of the plurai ‘crowns,’ Icwald suggested as the original : ὁ Place 
{them] upon the head of Zerubbabel and Joshua,’ etc. But the 
singular verb (70) in v.14 shows incontrovertibly that only one 
crown was in view—that, namely, of the Messianic king. In 
this way Joshua disappears from v.11, having been first intro- 
duced when, under the t-exilic theocracy, the high priest 
was actually at the head of the State. The question now is 
whether v.!! read, ‘and place it upon the head of Zerubbabel’ 
{this is favoured by ‘to him’ of v.12), or whether v.11» is to be 
struck out altogether [and then ‘to them’ to be read in v.12]. 
In any case, in view of 49, the crown is to be thought of as 
destined for Zerubbabel, even if the actual crowning is reserved 
for ἃ later occasion, with a view to which the crown ig directed 
(v.14) to be laid up in the temple, 
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‘holy palace’ must, in the light of v.*, be under- 
ee | of heaven], Dt 26", 1 K 8%); there He hears 
the prayers of His people (1 K 853. * etc.), when 
they spread forth their hands towards heaven 
(v.). But it comes to be strongly felt that this 
localizing of Jahweh in heaven, if taken literally, 
amounts to an unworthy limitation of His bound- 
less being. Hence it 1s more than once stated 
emphatically that not only the heaven to its 
utmost heights, but also the earth with all that it 
contains, belongs to Him (Dt 1015) ; that He alone 
is God in heaven above and on the earth below 
(Dt 4%, Jos 2"). Nay, in I K 8”, in the prayer 
of Solomon at the consecration of the temple, it 
is positively declared that heaven to its utmost 
bounds cannot contain Him, not to speak of the 
earthly house which Solomon has baile for Him. 
When, again, in Jer 23% Jahweh asks, ‘Do not I 
fill heaven and earth?’, it is true that we must 
be careful not to give to this question anything 
of a pantheistic sense, for this would be in the 
sharpest conflict with the OT conception of God. 
But, on the other hand, the above question cer- 
tainly contains a protest against the crass notion 
of Jahweh as the God of heaven, and at the same 
time shows an approximation to that conception 
which 1s so very dificult to the human mind—the 
conception of a purely spiritual being. A clear 
formula for the notion of pure spirituality, such as 
we find in Jn 4*, was beyond the reach of the Old 
Testament. But when Isaiah (315) exclaims, ‘The 
iivyptians are men, not God ; and their horses are 
flesh, not spirit,’ he manifestly contrasts man and 
perishing flesh with God, who is spirit. In lke 
manner, the analogy of the human personality in 
the matter of the so-called anthropopathisms is 
denied ; e.g. Nu 23 (1 Καὶ 15”), where it is declared 
that ‘God is not a man that he should lie, nor 
a son of man that he should repent’ (cf. also 
Hos 11°). 

The great advance in the spiritualizing of the 
notion of God shows itself clearly in two other 
points— 

(Ὁ) The first of these is that nowhere in the pre- 
exilic prophets are angels* spoken of as beings 
mediating between God and man. For the seraphim 
in the vision of Isaiah (see above, p. 644*), which 
might readily occur to one’s mind, are really the 
retinue of Jahweh, not His messengers who are 
supposed to be at a distance from Llim, and who 
periorm His will. The latter notion is indeed 
contradictory of the idea of a living presence of 
God, and hence it is wanting in the prophets, 
however familiar they may be otherwise with the 
conception of angels. 

(c) The other evidence of the spiritualizing of 
the notion of God is the unwearied polemic the 

pod apes carry on against the wages of Jalweh in 

th kingdoms. At one time it used to be assumed 
that this polemic was almost exclusively directed 
against the images of heathen gods, or, at most, 
2 ipa the golden bulls of the Northern kingdom, 
whose construction was viewed as a glaring viola- 
tion of the Second Commandment in the Decalogue, 
But we found (see above, p. 641°) that the making 
of images of Jahweh must have been regarded, 
down to the 8th cent., and that in the most widely 
separated circles, as quite unobjectionable, and 
hence there is the greatest difficulty in holding 
that the prohibition of images was an original feat- 
ure of the Decalogue. In the Elijah- and Elisha- 
narratives there is not atrace of any polemic against 
the bull worship of the Northern kingdom. All 
the more marked is the fashion in which the 
indignation of the writing prophets is roused when 
that God who in His majesty is exalted above 

* On Ifos 124f as an allusion to a manifestation of God, sce 
above, p. Gu8b. 


of the national God, whose sphere of power ends, 
strictly speaking, at the boundaries of His land. 
On the contrary, we note on the part of all the 
writing prophets a strong, and almost everywhere 
successful, etfort to burst the barriers of the old 
particularist conception of God, and to lay pro- 
minent emphasis on the unconditioned superiority 
of Jahweh to every form of restriction by space 
or time, and especially to every restriction of His 
sphere of power. The old representation of the 
national God is still at work in so far as the mani- 
festations of His omnipotence, in the world of 
nature as well as in dealing with the heathen 
world, are almost always connected with His pur- 
poses towards His people. Yet there are not 
wanting approaches to a Weltanschauung which 
brings even the heathen nations, and that on their 
own account, within the scope of the Divine rule 
of the world and plan of salvation. 

(2) In seeking to establish these propositions in 
more detail, we may look first at what is said of 
the Person of God. It was an unavoidable neces- 
sity that even in this period the analogy of the 
human personality should still be used to give a 
clear, nay even an intelligible, idea of the nature 
and working of the Divine personality. Even 
we, who stand on Christian ground, must have 
recourse to the same analogy if we wish to set up 
the concept of a living, energetically active, Per- 
sonality. Hence even the prophets resort not 
infrequently to anthropomorphisms and anthropo- 
pathisms, which, in early times (ef. above, p. 627") 
owed their origin to the native belief in Jahweh’s 
possession of a human bodily form. But there is 
not a single trace that they continued to share 
that naive belief. When fsaiah, in the vision 
which marked his call to the prophetic office (6), 
beholds Jahweh seated upon a throne high and 
lifted up, no doubt a human form is here thought 
of. But it must be remembered that this is 
a vision, a sight beheld with the spiritual eye of 
the prophet, and, moreover, he says nothing more 
about the figure on the throne than that it had a 
long flowing train. He does not thus go beyond 
the simple indication of a splendidly - clothed, 
majestically-enthroned, ruler. 

re must. by no means conclude from the above 
single instance of the localizing of Jahweh in the 
earthly temple [for nothing else can be thought 
of, in view of the ‘house’ of Is 6* und the altar 
of v.°], that during this period the notion was 
still retained that Jahweh dwelt in a grossly 
material fashion in the sanctuary. The temple, 
it is true, and Zion in general, is the spot where 
Jahweh manifests Himself: We has Himself 
founded it as a precious corner-stone of the 
theocracy (Is 28"), as a refuge for the afilicted 
of His people (1453); He roars from Zion, and 
causes His voice to be heard from Jerusalem (Am 
12; He dwells on Zion (Is 818), where, in the 
form of the sacrificial hearth, he has His fire and 
His furnace (Is 31°; ef. also 29, where "ariel 
probably stands for ‘hearth of God’). Hence, in 
praying, one readily turns towards the city and 
temple of Jahweh (1 K 8%“ 4, but cf, also v.”). 
But numerous other passages leave no doubt that, 
notwithstanding all this, heaven was regarded 
as the proper dwelling-place of Jahweh, as had 
already been the case even in the preceding period 
(cf. above, p. 646°f.). What dwells on Zion is not 
the Person of Jahweh in the most real sense, but 
8 more or less secondary representation of this, 
such as His ‘glory’ (cf. above, p. 639°f.) or His 
‘name’ (cf. the references, especially those from 
Deuteronomy, p. 640°f.). He Himself is enthroned 
in heaven. From there He spoke already to the 
pou at Sinai (Ex 20%, Dt 4%); there is His 
oly dwelling -place (Is 31‘, Mic 1? [where the 
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everything earthly is brought down to the sphere 
of the visible and transitury—a process which only 
too readily leads also to a dishonouring of Him.* 

The answer to the question whether Amos had 
already opened the polemic against the images of 
Jahweh, depends upon how we interpret Am 8'4,+ 
The ‘sin of Samaria’ may there refer to the golden 
bulls of Jeroboam 1. ; but the text is probably 
corrupt. As to Jfosen, it cannot be proved fiom 
Hlos 3 that. he expressly repudiated tle ancestral 
representation of Talweh in the form of the éphéd 
(.ee above, p. 6415) or the téraphim (see above, 
p. 642), for his primary object in this passage is 
simply to affirm that Istacl in exile will lave to do 
without everything which at. present it regards as 
indispensable. On the other hand, there are other 
passages which Jeave no doubt that, to the mind 
of Hosea, the Divine unages of gold and silver, the 
work of men’s hands, and the bull figures. pre- 
eminently, were an abomination; ef. Hos 85:6 
(especially v.5 ‘thy bull, OQ Samaria, stinketh’) 
10° 132 143. The polenne of Lscawth agcamst the 
oo-be (prob. ahianilly ‘eods,’ but also the equiva- 
lent at ‘nothings,’ and henee to the prophets a 
welcome occasion for a play upon words) applies 
not only to the idols of the heathen (Is 10! 10%) 
and the gods whom they represented (194), but to 
the images of Jahweh (2%?) 10 Even the 
latter mie only men’s work, and on that account 
contemptible (28 17" fin the latter passage the 
‘altars’ are to be struck out as an Incorreet gloss} 
where the Divine images are called ‘the work of 
yout hands’; in Jer 11" 25" 3299 *the work of their 
own hands’ may refer to images of Jahweh, but 
perhaps includes also, as it certainly docs in 445, 
aetual heathen idols). In Dt 4 the representa- 
tion of Jahweh by any figure is strictly forbidden, 
on the ground that Israel at [loreb saw nothing of 
this kind; while in 27" a curse is pronounced on 
the making of a carved or a molten image hy the 
hands of an artist. Here, as in the Decalogue, the 
reference 15 to ey species of Divine imace, 
including those of dahweh. The rigour of the 
Deuteronomist has all the less power to astonish 
us, seeing that he repudiates in express terms, not 
only the ‘ashi dh, or sacred pole at: places of sacri- 
fice, but also (Dt 12% 16) the maze bah, which, in 
earlier times, were regarded as quite unobjeetion- 
able (see above, p. 620). 

(7) What we have said about the character of 
Jahweh as God of heaven, and the sharp rejection 
of all pictorial representations of the Deity, may 
seem to have already answered another question, 
nunely, as to the selity of Jahweh, as contrasted 
with the mere henotheism (see above, pp. 625%, 
635*) ΟἹ earher times. Now, it: must indeed be re- 
marked that it is stall customary to cite, as proofs of 
the absolute monotheism of the Prophetic period, 
a number of passages which in truth are intended 
only to emphasize Israel's obligation to reverence 
Jahweh alone, and which thus amount simply to 
henotheism.~ Such are, for instance, the very 


—— 


*" We 566 from Hos 132 that in Hosea’s time it was still custom- 
ary to kise the bull-images, and thus te put them (hke the 
images of Baal in Khijah's time, 1 Καὶ 1914) on a footme of equality 
with the God whom they were meant to represent. Also the 
capression M1" ΒΓ ΠΝ abn (Ex $211, 18 1515. and often, in sense 
of ‘ propitiate Jahweh’) originally means m all probalality ‘stroke 
the face of (the Divine image},’ and points to a practace which 
must have been in vogue wherever images of Juhweh were 
worshipped. 

t Am 24, with its allusion to the (Judwan) o°29, Itt ‘hes,’ 
[= ‘idols’, is generally recognized to he a later interpolation 

t On the controversy as to the beginning of absolute mono- 
theism, the reader may consult: A. Kuenen, art. ‘Jahweh and 
the other gods’ in Jheol. Hemew, July iste, Baudissim, 
Studien zur semit, Religionsaeschichte, 1, Leipz, stb (Studie 
£ ‘Die Anschauung des AT von den Gottern des Heidenthums'}, 
Bacthgen, RBettrage zur semit. Reliyronsgeschichte der Gott 
Jsraels tind die Gotter der Heiden, Berlin, 1880 [ct. esp. pp. 
131-162 ‘Isracls Verhaltniss zum Polytheismus'); Ed. 
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frequent cautions in Deuteronomy against other 
gods; in none of the passages containing these is 
there any expression of opinion as to the reality 
or non-reality of these ‘other gods.’ Even the 
famous ‘ Hear, O Isracl’ of Dt 64, which the Jews 
and many Christian exegetes are wont to regard 
as the formulated fundamental confession of mono- 
theism, signifies by itself no more than that Jahweh 
is the God of Israel, Jahweh alone,* and that hence 
the veneration of Isracl is due to Him alone. The 
declaration is thus on a parallel with the First 
Commandment. Hos 134, again, says only that 
Israel knows (or should know) no other God, 
and has experienced no other deliverer than 
Jahweh. Moses testifies in Dt 3%, as Solomon 
does in 1] K 8, that Jahweh the God of Israel 
has no other god lke Him, either in heaven above 
or on earth below. But here the existence of 
other gods seems to be yet always assumed, pre- 
cisely as in the question of Ex 15" ‘Who is like 
thee, O Jahweh, among the gods?’; or in the 
designation of Jahweh as ‘God of gods’ and 
‘Lord of lords’ (Dt 10"); or, finally, in the state- 
ment of the prophet: ‘Before him (Jahweh) 
trembled the idols of Egypt’ (1s 19"). 

There ean, however, be no doubt that the pas- 
sages last cited are to be set down simply to the 
necount of poetic colouring or of an involuntary 
accommodation to the still subsisting popular con- 
ceptions, The real belief of the leading circles of 
thought is presented to us—at least in the later 
Deuteronom. stratum —in the confession: ‘ Jahweh 
is the [true] God? (Dt 79); ‘Besides him there 1s 
none’ (42558, 1 Ixy 88; οἷν also Is 37/8 2K 191), 
But. the same faith is held by the wiiling prophets, 
although it. is never reduced (0 so precise a formula, 
Withont it the conception of Jahweh as God of 
heaven could never have established itself in the 
shape above (p. 679) deserbed. The God to whom 
“Delunseth the heaven to its utmost heights, the 
earth and all that is upon it’ (Dt 1013), cannot 
possibly share this soveraignty of His with another 
god. It might indeed appent surprising that the 
illusions to the creative power of Jahweh, in which 
afterwards His uniqueness as God of the whole 
world comes into the sharpest prominence, are 80 
scanty in the pre-exilie prophets, For, apart from 
the oft. recurring Divine name Jahweh Zéba@éth, 
which, in the mind of the writing prophets (see 
above, p. 637"), doubtless includes a confession of 
the supmamundane power and glory of Jahweh, 
and Jeaving out of account occasional allusions to 
Jahweh as bestower of the rain (Am 47, Jer δ 
14%) and, conversely, as the author of drought and 
famine, all that we find is an express reference in 
Jer 27? to Jahweh as the Creator of the carth, 
with man and beast, and an allusion (put in the 
mouth of lezekiah m 2 Kk 19"= Is 37}%) to Him as 
the Creator of the heaven and the earth.t 

But the seantiness of these allusions should not 
excite our wonder. It is mehly counterbalanced 
by the abundance of other passuges which witness 
to the solity, or at least. the incomparable omni- 
potence, of Jahweh in the world of nations. It was 
not the function of the prophets to solve cosmic 
or purely metaphysical problems, but to hold up 
Beitrage zum postiven Aufbau der Religionsgeschichte [sraels, 
" : ᾿ Der Monotheismus der legiumen Relimon Israels,’ Leipzig, 

S80, 
- This interpretation of the words is claimed, in our opinion 
rightly, on the ground of the accentuation. The prevailing 
explanation, on the other hand, yields the sense: ‘Jahweb 
our God is one Jahweh? (1.σ. not broken wp into a number of 
local deities; cf. Zee 145). Exven thus the question of the 
reality of the strange gods 19 still left quite out of account. 

t So far as their contents are concerned, Am 41} 58f 951 would 
also fall under this category , but these passages are now pretty 
wenerally regarded as late glosses. The same remark applies to 


Jor 10'2f and 3325, where we read of a covenant of Jahweh with 
the day and the mght, and of His appointing of the ordinances 


sonig, . of heaven and earth. 
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to the eyes of their people the greatness of then 
di ea gan and the dreadfulness of the God to 
whom they had to give account. Thus the judg- 
ments of God, present and future, supply a con- 
stant motive to portray Jahweh as the God who 
has at His command not only the resourecs and 
powers of the whole Universe, but, no Jess, the 
nations of the earth, when it is necessary to 
realize His purposes, When 116 commences a law- 
suit with His people, heaven and carth have to 
listen in pevcren tial silence (Is I-; cf. also Mic 6'%, 
Hab 27); and, when He comes to exeeute judg- 
ynent, the whole course of nature reels (Mie 15} 
Nah 1°), and men hasten to hide themselves in 
terror of His majestic appearance (Is 2! 1% 21), 
The mighty Assyria, with all its subject peoples, 
is like a lifeless instrument in [hs παπὰς if He 
cares to employ it for the chastisement of Tsrael. 
He whistles for it from the end of the earth (Is 
5%), much as the shepherd whistles to his dog, 
and it comes huriying up. And if, in its haughty 
conceit, Assyria ianecies that it has accomplished 
hy its own strength what it has done only as the 
chastising rod in Jahweh’s hand (fs 10), it tins 
to hsten to the ernshing question : ‘Does the ave 
boast itself against hin that heweth therewith, 
or docs the saw maemity itself agamst hin that. 
worketh it ?? (v.45). Then by a feartul judgment is 
Assyria taught the truth of the all-superior nought 
of Jahweh (vv 3%) The role that Assyrin 
plays in Isaiah is played in Jeremiah by ‘all the 
famihes of the kingdoms of the north’ (Jer 1), 
These are called by Jahweh to execute judgment. 
upon Jerusilem ; He has given all lands into the 
power of Nebuchadregzar (Jer 278; et. 28", Hab 
1? also 9. αὶ 1565). dahweli’s judgments upon 
foreign nations are for (he most part occasioned 
by their hostility to Tsracl (so Am 139311) Js 
1450. 17128 1 811. Nah 3°", Hab 910). Yet passages 
are not wholly wanting which speak of an un- 
limited exercise of the Divine sway amongst the 
nations, even apart trom any such motive. dahweh 
punishes Moab for its outiage on the hing of Edom 
(Am 2!) 5 at was Jahweh that brought the Philts- 
tines from Caphtor and the Aranieans trom bur 
(97). Efe stits up the Eeyptians against one an- 
other, and gives them over into the hand of a ernel 
Jord (Is 195}; He produces in them a spit of 
dizziness (v4). He has determined upon the de- 
struction of ‘T'yre, ‘to stain the pride of all glory, 
to bung into contempt all the honomtable of the 
earth’? (23°, ef. also vi"). At His command, 
Jeremiah hands to all kings of the earth the i- 
toxicating cup, and, whether they will or no, they 
must drink it (Jer 2546), 

In view of all these testimonies to a lofty view 
of history and . conception of God which embraced 
the whole Universe, we can now see also the polemic 
against images in its true light. We perceive how 
to the prophets every attempt te give to this 
foveal » majestic God a petty visible form, must 

rave been an abomination. But we understand also 
how, in the case of the heathen idol-, they could 
recognize no reality except that of metal, wood, 
and stone. This is not yet (except perhaps in Wal 
gee Jer 2) 16, and in the later Deuteronom. 
stratum, Dt 288-6) expressed so definitely as in 
the neat period ; but tthe above-described notion 
of God leaves no doubt that there is no 100m for 
real ‘other gods’ alongside of the one God who 
rules over the Universe and the world of men. A 
proof of this is found even in the numerous desig- 
nations of the idols which Jay stress either upon 
their repulsiveness or upon their utter nothingness 
(or unreality). Some at least of these designations 
are as early as the pre-exilic period. Evidently, 
there lies at the root of almost all of them the 
assumption that the gods whom they represent 
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are nothing but van iuaginations of the heathen. 
To the first eategory, that of opprobrious epithets, 
belong the following terms: pipe ‘abomination’ 
(Jer 41 7%; and used repeatedly by the Denteronom. 
redactors of the Books of Kings, 1K 115, 2 K 238: 4), 
and, with the same sense, m2yin (Ὁ K 237); still 
Jater probably is os: ie. perhaps ‘round blocks 
or dolls,’ if not rather, “escrements? (Dt 29960 ¢ of 
wood and stone, of silver and gold,’ 1 K 21°, 2 K 
17”, and oft. in Eveluel). ‘To the second category, 
{erms expressive of unreality, belong: 532, lit. 
‘breath,’ ‘nothingness’ (Jer 2, 1 K 163, 21 175; 
in plur. Jer 8 14%); and wey ‘vain, ‘null’ (der 
18), Cf, finally, the threatening of Dt 4 (that 
is to say, within the later framework of Deut.) 
that Israel in exile will have to serve gods which 
are the work of men’s hands [and nothine more], 
wood and stone, which ean neither see nor hear 
nor eat nor smell, 

(6) If, by way of supplement to (his, we fur- 
ther ask in traditional fashion how the being of 
Jahweh reveals itself in the prophets in the way of 
special att: :butes, we must trom the very first re- 
nounce all wea of discovering any didactic abstract 
statements or purely scholastic Neiinitwite: Here, 
ayvain, wt holds good that the mission of the pro- 
phets was punuuily to preach repentance to thet 
people. Hence they exhibit to them their God 
in a fight corresponding to changing needs, now 
ns the teruble asenver of their apostasy, now as 
the long-suflering and merciful One, ay, these 
qualities always make their appearance first in 
the special beauing of Jahweh in concrete instances, 
It was not tall the days of the late-Jewish theology 
that it became possible to draw up a ‘doctrine of 
the attributes,’ apon the basis of a scholastic 
naalysis of the living bemg and acting of Jahweh, 
which to the prophets had been the objcet of direct 
VISION. 

(2) Under the heading of ‘attributes’ it has 
from the first been usual to disenuss, above all, 
the holiness * of God, and to follow the definition, 
boriowed from dogmaties, according to which God 
is called holy beenuse He loves only good and hates 
evil. Butowe shall find that) this definition, how- 
ever it may answer to the NT conception of holi- 
ness, is true only in a very Jimited measure to the 
OT conception. 

We night have spoken of the latter concep. 
tion, even tn dealing with the earlier periods, for 
the terms ep holy, ep Sholimess,’ and ep ‘to 
declare holy,’ ‘to consecrate,’ are, beyond doubt, 
very ancient. But they oceur primarily—and that 
as miuthing an attribute especially of things, 
rarely of (luman) persons—in a ritual connexion, 
and, as as a matter of euurse in the case of things, 
without any ethical connotation, Anything is 
evled emp f which is withdrawn fiom profane 
possession aud use, nay even from profane touch, 
and in place of this is destined for the possession 
and service of the Deity. Thus the name ‘holy’ 
in given naturally to all the ritual apparatus, all 
the rooms which serve as the dwelling-place οἱ the 
spot of worship of Jahweh, all the sacnficial gifts 
intended for Him. But the sume name is given 
also to such things as have, for some special 
1vason, been forfeited, ποὺ indeed to the service 


* Cf the very thorouch discussion ἢν Bauuadissun, ‘ Der Begriff 
der Heilgkett im AT? (Studien cur μι μα} Relipronsgeschichte, 
opp 1-112); R. Schroter, er 2 9] der Herligkewt wm AT 
und NT’, Malle, 1892. See also art Uoniness (in OT) in vol. ii. 
of the present work 

+ The etymology 13 disputed There is still, however, most 
to be said in favour of traeing it to the roob wap, in the sense 
of ‘separate,’ ‘segregate,’ Atall events this answers admirably 
to the Hebrew usage, which ἡ πον δ than can be said of the 
proposal to trace it to the Heb. v7 ‘new,’ and hence ‘pure,’ 
cones ‘sparkling’ (cf. also Assyr. kuddushu, ‘ehining,’ 

pure’). 
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of God, but so as to be His property and that of His 
sanctuary. Thus the censers of Korah and his com- 

any become ‘holy’ (Nu 17? [16*/]), and are accord- 
ingly to be employed to overlay the altar. In the 
same way, however, even a person by unauthorized 
touching of what is itself holy may ‘ become holy,’ 
i.¢. fall forfeit to the sanctuary, enter into a special 
relation to God : 60, for instance, by touching the 
ultar (Kx 2057) or the sacred vessels (30°, Hag 2" 
ete.). In such an event, special offerings and atone- 
ments are needed in order to remove the condition 
of ‘being holy,’ which presses upon the individual 
asa danger. The danger lies in the fact that, 
while he is in this condition, every pele of 
defilement, whether due to his own fault or no, 
may readily prove fatal to him. 

It cannot occasion us any surprise that this use 
of the concepts ‘holy’ and ‘holiness’ meets us 
most frequently in the latest stratum of the 
Pentateuch, the so-called J’riests’ Code, for the 
latter is concerned, above all, with ritual preserip- 
tions. But in this matter it 1s plain that it simply 
follows a long-established usage of language, and 
that, too, even long after the notion of holiness had 
begun to assume a positive connotation. 

At avery early period we already hear (1 καὶ 21°) 
not only of ‘holy’ bread (#.e. bread consecrated to 
God and hence withdrawn from profane use), but 
also (v.°)) of holy ‘vessels,’ i.e. clothes and weapons, 
The ‘holiness’ is here manifestly produced by 
special rites such as were customary at the begin- 
ning of acampaign. This is ἦτον by the expres- 
sion ‘hallow a war or a festival,’ 2¢. prepare 
oneself for the conflict or the celebration of the 
festival by performing certain acts of consecration. 
There are quite a number of passages which show 

that this consecration, apart from certain forms of 
abstinence, consisted mainly in the washing and 
cleansing of the person and the clothes. Thus 
‘holy’ and ‘hallow oneself’? come to be almost. 
synonymous with ‘clean’ and ‘cleanse oneself’ 
(ef., for example, 1S 20% where way xd ‘not 
clean’ stands for one who, in consequence Οἱ a 
nocturnal pollution, has been incapacitated for 
taking part in the sacrificial meal at the New 
Moon festival). 

When the demand is made in Dt 76 142 that 
Israel shall be a holy people to Jahweh its God, 
because He has chosen it ont of all peoples to be 
the people of His own possession, ae notion of 
holiness is not here restricted merely to the point 
that Israel has been separated from the peoples 
and appropriated by Jahweh to be His property 
alone. In that case the notion of ‘holiness’ would 
be concerned merely with a relation (as in the case 
of the sacred bread), and would not imply any 
alteration in the quality of the persons or things 
dedicated to God.* In reality, however, the ‘holy’ 
people means one that carefully guards against 
any defilement that would make it incapable of 
being called the people of this very God and of 
taking part in His worship. But here, again, it is 
far fiom being the case that moral defilement is 
primarily in view. What incapacitates for par- 
ticipating in the cultus is plysical or so-called 
‘ Levitical’ uncleanness, To this category belongs 
every kind of contact with persons or things 
belonging to the realm of idl wolship, as well 
as the touching (even unwittingly and uninten- 
tionally) of a corpse, the partaking of unclean 
food (Dt 142), and other acts of the same kind. 
Even in the so-called ‘ Law of Holiness’ (Ly 17-26, 
cf. also 11“), in spite of such general expressions 


* Now far removed any such implication was in the oldest 
linguistic usage, is best shown by the designations ov and 
MEP, given to those who prostituted themselves in honour of 
a deity (cf. above, p 662>) Here, of course, any thought of a 
teligious-moral quality is out of the question. 


as are found in 19? 207, we have to do, not with 
a demand for absolute moral holiness, but with 
the same caution against every species of phy ies) 
defilement. The circumstance that the latter 
may frequently include at the same time a reli- 
gious offence is left at first out of view in applying 
the notions of clean or holy. Hence is to be 
explained the fact, which is so strange from our 


ont of view, that outward, physical, and it may 


92 even unwitting defilement involves guilt, and 


necessitates the same sacrifices and other means of 


atonement as actual moral] defilement. This view, 
which characterizes the Priests’ Code, presents 
itself to us most clearly in Ex 19°, where the ideal 
goal of God’s ways with Israel is set up as consist- 
ing in His making them a ‘ kingdom of priests,’ a 
holy people, z.e. a people every member of which 
answers always to the conditions of perfect 
(Levitical) purity as these were binding at all 
times on the priests, 

Still more marked is the filling of the concept 
‘holy’ with moral contents, when it is transferred 
to God, and—what is very noteworthy—exclusively 
to the God of Israel. The earliest: passage of this 
kind is probably 1S 6%, where the inhabitants of 
Bethshemesh, after the stroke which fell upon 
them for looking into the sacred Ark, ask in 
terror: ‘Who can stand in presence of Jahweh, 
this holy God?’ Here the word ‘holy’ manifestly 
contuins the notion of terrible and unapproachable 
—nay, death-dealing ; for there is a deep cleft be- 
tween the imperishable being of the Deity and 
everything which is subject to decay and unclean- 
ness. ‘To say that Jahweh is a holy God means 
thus that He is elevated above all that is outside 
Hin, that He holds a unique position over against 
all that is created. Hence it has been rightly 
said that the holiness of Jahweh is not a single 
attribute (such as ‘moral perfection’), but a de- 
signation of His essential being, practically iden- 
tical with the notion of being Divine (Goétsein). 
Hence Jahweh in Am 4? swears by Tis holiness, 
ah as is seen from Gn 2210 and Jer 225, by Him- 
self, 

It may be added that expressions about the 
holiness of God are at first very rare. Ex 151 
(‘ Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, terrible in 
exploits, doing wonders?’) should probably be 
assigned to the later Prophetical period. Jos 24% 
(‘ Ye cannot serve Jahweh, for he is a holy God’), 
from the pen of FE, emphasizes, like 1S 6”, the 
terrible and unapproachable nature of Jahweh. 
All that oceurs in εδώ apart. from 43 (see above), 
is the reference in 27 to the dishonouring of the 
holy name of Jahweh by shameless immorality. 
In Hos 11° (¢ For I am God, and not man; as ΤΡ 
I dwell among you’) ‘holy’ means raised above 
human passion and hasty anger. 

It is in Isaiah that the notion of the holiness of 
God first comes to be frequently mentioned and is 
most sharply delined. Already in the vision that 
marked his prophetic call, he hears the antiphonal 
song of the seraphim that surround the thione of 
Jahweh— 

‘Holy, holy, holy is Jahweh of Hosts, 

The whole earth is full of his glory.’ 
parallel members contain two state- 
ments, which supplement one another, about the 
inmost being of Jahweh. The first concerns the 
immanent being—that elevation above everything 
earthly or creaturely which belongs in the highest 
degree * to Jahweh; the second, again, the ¢ran- 
scendent being—the glory that manifests itself over 
the whole earth (ef. above, p. 639"f.). In so far, now, 
as absolute elevation above everything earthly 
includes, as a matter of course, superiority to all 

“On the expression of the superlative by repetition of the 
adjective, see Gesenius, 16". Gram.27 ὃ 133 k. 


These two 
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content of the notion of holiness. But even in 
Isaiah this does not yet make its appearance 
expressly or quite exclusively. The designation 
of Jahweh as ‘ the Holy One of Israel’ (a favourite 
expression with Isaiah, 15 10°° 177 ete.) implies 
that He is to be recognized and correspondingly 
venerated by Israel as the absolutely exalted and 
therefore terrible One, who is not to be provoked 
with ἩΠΡΠΉΤ for towards His despisers He 
shows Himself holy by His punitive justice (5%). 

The only pre-exilic prophet, beside Isaiah, who 
uses ‘ holy’ as a predicate of Jahweh, is Habakkuk 
(14), Here the ethical quality of the Divine holi- 
ness comes pretty clearly into the foreground. 
Immediately after the question, ‘Art thou not 
from everlasting, Jahweh, my Holy One?’ comes 
the statement, ‘Thou art of purer eyes than to 
behold evil, and thou canst not look on perverse- 
ness’ (v.38), 

We have already (p. 6825) pointed out that the 
holiness of God, which is so often urged in the 
‘ Law of Loliness’ as a motive why Israel should 
be holy, is, above all, the contrast to all Levitical 
NOBEL This priestly notion of holiness is thus 
markedly inferior in depth and significance to 
Isaiah’s conception. But the latter did not on that 
account vag tert from the lengusge of religion. 
We meet with it ue in the exilic and 
post -exilic prophets (especially Deutero - Isaiah), 
and no less in the Psalms. And we may say 
that it is ¢he essential designation of the God of 
Israel, laying the greatest stress, as it doves, on 
His uniqueness and incomparable character, before 
which all gods reco mite elsewhere shrink into 
their nothingness. Holy things and persons (t.c. 
set apart for the exclusive service of a deity) are 
known to other religions as well; but the holiness 
of its God is known to Israel only through the 
revelation given to it. Thus the application of 
the notion of holiness to Jahweh includes, when 
rightly understood, a kind of monotheistic con- 
fession, ἃ far-reaching testimony to the surpassing 
greatness of the religion of Israel. 

Although, as was remarked above, the idea of 
moral perfection and aversion to evil was not the 
primary one attaching to the notion of holiness, it 
is by no means strange to the Prophetical con- 
ception of God. This idea comes to light in the 
absolute truthfulness and fidelity of Jahweh, as 
well as in the unconditional character of the moral 
demands made on Israel; but, above all, in the 
attitude of Jahweh to heathen nations, for He 
avenges outrage and injustice everywhere on 
earth, even although these have not (as in Am 
18. 6. 9.11) been inflicted on Israel. Thus He once 
punished Sodom and Gomorrah ; thus, according to 
Am 2', will He chastise Moab for their sacrilegious 
treatment of the bones of the king of Edom. The 
prophet thus takes it as self-evident that there are 
moral principles which are binding upon all peoples, 
and on whose observance Jahweh, as an absolutely 
moral Being, and at the same tine Ruler and 
Judge of all, keeps strict watch. But, above all, 
Israel itself must be taught that Jahweh is a God 
of right * (Is 3018), and of right at any price. In 


* We may take this opportunity of pointing out that the 
Hebrew words which are commonly rendered ‘ righteous’ (py) 
and ‘righteousness’(p7y, ΠΡ ἼΧ) have originally ἃ different sense 
from that of forensic justice. ply or ΠῚ denotes a way of 
acting or a condition corresponding to a standard (so quite 
clearly in ply ἍΝ ‘correct scales,’ p1¥ "318 ‘correct weights’). 
When used of men, it is mostly =‘ righteousness’ (δικαιοσύνη), 
‘piety’; used of God, it denotes the attitude corresponding to 

6 norm of the Divine being. But to this norm belong not 
only strict justice, but also God’s covenant faithfulness, coupled 
with long-suffering and grace ; and hence 727% (esp. in Is 40-66) 
is used not infrequently of that aspect of Jahweh’s activity 
which has for ita object the salvation of His people. See, 


infirmity and sin, we may spear also of an ethical 
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another connexion we shall have to speak of how 


He causes it to triumph over wrong and sin, even 
if this involves the giving up and destruction of 
His own people. Here it may suffice to refer to 
one other illustration of how widely the genuine 
Prophetical judgment of things differs from that 
of the mass of the people of Israel. Jehu’s extir- 
pation of Baal woiship in Israel] was carried out 
with terrible bloodshed. The carly narrative of 
2K 9. 10 evidently saw in this a laudable ‘zeal 
for Jahweh’ (10), and the Deuteronom. redactor, 
who on this pout represents the general opinion 
of Israel in the supposed interest of the Jahweh 
religion, makes Jahweh Himself declare to Jehu 
(v.**) that he has done what is well-pleasing in His 
eyes, and has treated the house of Ahab entirely 
after His mind. Quite different is the judgment 
of Hosea (19). To him it appears impossible that 
blood-guiltiness should not be called blood-guilti- 
ness simply because it assumes the title of zeal for 
Jahweh, And so the prophet threatens that the 
blood-guiltiness of Jezreel shall be avenged on the 
house of Jehu, by the destruction of the kingdom 
of Israel and the shattering of her military power 
in the Plain of Jezreel. 

(8) As was remarked above (p. 681), the con- 
viction of the prophets regarding other attributes 
of God presents itself, not in express definitions, 
but rather (apart from certain Divine names)* in 
casual utterances about His activity and the 
occurrences which He brings about. Thus we 
have His absolute omnipotence (which is aren y® 
if only in a general way, presupposed in such early 

assaves as Gn 184, Nu 11%, 1S 14%), which shows 
itself in His unconditioned supremacy over all, 
even the mightiest, peoples of earth (see above, 
p. 6815), but no less also in such remarkable pas- 
sages as Is 7", The whole context of this last 
pease permits of no other view than that Isaiah 

olds with unshaken confidence, that whatever 
Ahaz may demand from Jahweh as a confirmator 
sign, be it as great a wonder as it may, Jahweh 
will bring it to pass. So firm a belief is with diffi- 
culty conceivable by us, because our judgment is 
influenced by all the dogmatic considerations about 
the possibility and the limits of miracles as a 
‘violation of the laws of nature’—laws which, 
however, are imposed by God Himself. Such con- 
siderations, it is plain, never crossed the prophets’ 
minds. Of ‘miracles’ in the sense familiar to us 
they know nothing. They are acquainted with 
extraordinary occurrences and actions (mx753) which 
transcen] the ordinary course of things, but to 
them nothing is so extraordinary as to be beyond 
the sphere of Jahweh’s power (Jer 32”). This 
conviction is a self-evident result of their notion of 
God; the tdea of the Divine omnipotence is a 
postulate of their faith long before language had 
coined a special term for this attribute. Such a 
term could be dispensed with all the more readily, 
seeing that allusions to the Divine omnipotence 
served not scholastic speculations, Lut prominent 
religious interests; they brought consolation to 
the godly, who could now unreservedly trust to 
the help of their God; they were meant to instil 


further, Kautzsch, Ueber die Derivate des Stammes zadagq im 
altiest. Sprachgebrauch, Tubingen, 1881; G. Martin, notion 
de la a de Dieu dans Uancien T'estament, Montauban, 
1892; G. Dalman, Die richterliche Gerechtigkeu_ tm AT, Berlin, 
1897 ; Bouwman, Het begrip yerechtyyherd un het Oude Testa- 
ment, Kampen, 1899. 

*On the title Jahweh Zébd'éth as used by the prophete in 
allusion to the supramundane power and glory of Jahweh, cf. 
above, pp. 637 and 680%, Cf, further, the designation of 
Jahweh as bee: ὝΣΝ ‘the strong One of Israel’ (Is 1%); 
and as ἫΣ ‘rock’ (Is 1710 30% ; elsewhere in the later passages, 
264 448, Dt 824. 15. 18. 30. 81.37, 1 5. 22, 29 229.8247 983, and 14 
times in the Psalms; οἵ, Wiegand, ‘Der Gottesname zfir,’ etc. 
in ZATW x, [1890] 85 f¥.; and art. Keck in vol. iv. of the present 
work). 
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terror into the hearts of sinners, whom nothing 
could deliver from this God’s mighty arm. 

(y, 6) Precisely similar remarks apply to the 
occasional allusions to the omnipresence and 
omniscience of (τοι. That the first named of 
these could be regarded only with deference to 
the Divine activity (ι.6. God's cognition and Provi- 
dential care) and not of the Divine substanee, has 
been already remarked; and for the OT conception 
of Grod this 1s self-evident, in so far as any approach 
to pantheistic notions would destioy, or at least 
greatly endanger, the idea of the ving Personality, 
which forms the inmost. heme! of the conception 
in question, But this does not prevent His care 
from always following His people, or, on the other 
hand, His eye from penetrating all darkness, so 
that there is no secret. comer where the workers 
of iniquity can remain unseen by Jahweh (det 
234), If in this last statement the idea of ommni- 
presence already touches that of ommniscience, sti] 
more is this the case with the declarations about 
Jahweh as One who can see into the most hidden 
depths of the human heart. He penetrates the 
secret plans of the dudians with reference to an 
alliance with Evypt, however earelally they may 
xeek in their folly to conceal these from Him 
(Is 9915)... 1 αὖ as that searches the heart, tries the 
reins, to recompense every ian aceording to his 
works, according to the fruit of his deeds (Jer 
17”). And this apphes not only to Tstael, but 
He alone knows Che heart of αὐτο. But the 
strongest evidence of the fnimness of the ΠΌΠΟΙ mn 
the ommpresence and onmmiscrence of God, and at 
the same time the most sigmifennt tiuit of this 
faith, is the conviction (already felt am the yne- 
ceedings period) that) Jaliweh hears, and for the 
most part also answers, the prayers of His people.* 
This conviction meets us everywhere ino the Pro- 
phets, most markedly perhaps in Jeremial’s mam- 
fold communion im prayer with Jus God, but in 
every ense as a conviction that is a matter of 
course, All the more on that account may it be 
reckoned among the evidences that the reheron of 
Israel, at an ety date and in quite a speeml way 
through the influence ot the pre-exilie prophets, 
was filled wath an gopenous desne to burst the 
barriers of a merely national religion, and to pave 
the way toa worship ot God im spirit and in truth, 
such as should satiety the deepest longings ΟἹ 
every individnal seul (hat drew near to this God. 

(6) In view of the above-deserbed strong empha- 
sizing of the doliness of Giod as the absolute eleva- 
tion and unapproachableness, nay the awtulness, 
of the Divine essence, and, in no less ἀδύτου, owine 
to the eircumotance that the preaching of repent- 
ance was the main task of the prophets, a a 
readily intelligible that expressions about the 
love, the goodness, und mercy of God should 
recede more into the backeround, The terms so 
fheqnently used of human Jove are transferred to 
God first, by Hosea (3! 115}. more frequently by the 
Deuteronomist (47 7838 10" 1510 238) ef. TR 10%), 
once also hy Jeremiah (31). Dut, apart from Dt 
1018 (CJahweh loveth the grr’), it oas always God's 
love to the people of Isracl that is spoken of : and, 
besides, (he words used for “love? (both noun and 
vetb) have always attached to them the notion of 
choice, nay, of preference; the full untolding of 
the idea of the Divine love is not yet reached. In 
like manner, the expressions for ‘mercy,’ ‘grace,’ 
‘compassion’ are in later linguistic usage tians- 
ferred to God, or at least somewhat trequently 
employed in making predications about Him. ἃ 
collection of almost all the qualities of the love of 
God is brought together in Ex 348 ((Jahweh, a 
*Cf Caldesaigues, La μετὸν dans la religion de Jéhovah, 


ete, Cahors, 18905 Koberle, Die Mofire des Glavhens an dee 
Gebetserhorung on AT, Erlangen and Lepaig, 190}. 
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God full of compassion and giacious, slow to 
anger, aud plenteous in mercy and truth’), but 
this passage, too, is undoubtedly from the hand of 
a later redactor than the J perveope in which it is 
now inserted. 

2. The relation of Jahweh to Israel.—That an 
intimate relation has subsisted from the first 
hetween Jahweh and Istael, is assumed in all the 
OT sources as a matter of course. They likewise 
hold that this relation is not based, as in the 
nature-religions, on some primeval and not to be 
explained condition of things, but upon a bérith 
(ef. above, p 630"), or solemn transaction, at Sinai, 
whereby the nation becomes the ‘peculiar people’ 
of Jaliweh, who by mighty acts has delivered it 
from the bondage of Egypt. 

(a) Aheady πὶ Ex 4°4 J speaks of the position of 
Israel as that of a fiistborn son, This, in spite of 
Jer 3,18 not to be understood as if αὖ meant to 
ascribe fia rights to all other peoples as well. 
The emphasis hes upon ‘fiustborn’ in the sense 
that Imac] alone possesses all the prerogatives 
whieh belons to the firstborn as the one who is 
Joved and preferred before all others. These filial 
privileges, however, we predicated only of the 
people collectively, not of the individual Israclite. 
The latter, on the other hand, is a ‘servant’ of 
Πάν ον (so in Nu 127, and repeatedly, of Moses ; 
mois 20° of Tsual; τὰ der 7° of the prophets). 
liven the OT at is true, is aequainted with the 
notion of individual sonship, but only * ino the 
person ot the {προ απὸ hing (2S 74, Ds 27 89% 
fof David]), not vetin the NT sense of sonship for 
Wioeh all men are destined 

We mect with this same conception of the son- 
Ship of collective Israel not imftrequently in the 
Prophetical period: Is 1 sub", Dt 14} (where 
‘children? ‘people holy to «δ νον, v.*), Is 438 
(where sons and daughters are distinguished) 
454.) The necessary reverse side of this is. the 
idea of the Fatherhuod of God, Disregarding here 
passazes where ‘father’ stands mainly for the 
physical Creator of the people (Dt 32°, Mal 210), the 
tatherly relation is onee more one that 1s sustained 
towards the nation collectively : so Jer 9.19. 319 
(towaids Ephraim as ‘fi:stborn sen’); ef. also Is 
63'® (| S1edeemer’), Mal 1°. 

(4) The foundation of this close relation is éhe 
lection of dsraecd, Asinel has heen chosen out. of 
all uations to be the people of God's own possession, 
wea highly prized and therctore carefully guarded 
and cherished piece ot property. Thus Amos (3?) 
says, *You only have I known [2.e. made the 
object. of my intimate knowledge and close care) 
of all the peoples of the earth,’ from wloch, indeed, 
he draws the inference, so startling to the popular 
view of the matter, that for that very reason 
Jahweh will visit upon them all their offences. 
The idea οἱ a choice [verb 193) of Israel from 
amongst the numerous nations makes its appear- 
anee first in the vovabulary of the Denteronomist : 
Dt 451 7° lu 144, ob ΜΝ ἐν δός; ef. also Ds 38! 4754 
135: ete., and numerous passages In Is 40-66, 
Quite a unigue contrast 15 di awn in Dt 4* between 
the choree of Israel and the fact that Jahweh has 
ussigned to the other nations of the earth the 
stars as the object of their veneration. 

The motive assigned for Israel’s election is in 
1S 127 the good pleasure of Jahweh, but re- 
peatedly (so already in Hos 11}, Dt 4 1015) 
Juhweh's love to Istacl (coupled in Dt 78 with His 
oath to the patriarchs) is exhibited as the motive. 
A reason for this love itself is not stated. But 


*In Pa 686(5) (father of the orphans’) ‘father,’ as the 
patallehsm shows, is tigurative= ‘protector,’ ‘provider’; cf. 
P Biner, ‘Gott als Vater im AT’ in SA, 1890, p. 453 ff. 

t ln Hos 111 (MT ‘out of Ey) pt I called my son we should 


probably read, with LXX and Targ., ‘his sons’ (1337). 
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the Book of Deuteronomy labours to impress it. 
upon the people’s minds that 1b was not on account 
of any greatness (Dt 77) or any special righteous. 
ness of theirs that they were so nehly favoured of 
God. On the contrary, Israel was the smallest of 
peoples, and a stiff-necked people to boot. All the 
more, it is urged, is Israel bound to show heartfelt 
gratitude to God. 

(c) In the closest. connexion with the idea of 
Israel’s election stands the theoloqgumenon of the 
‘jealousy of dahweh.’ The Heb. word (axi7) 
appears to stand originally for angry zeal im 
general (Zeph V8 38, Dt 20", and very often in 
Kizckiel; cf. also xvp ‘yealous,” in Jos 24" and 
Nah 1°); more specially the zeal of God on behalf 
of Israel against the heathen, as manifested par- 
ticularly in the exact fulfilment of His pronases 
(Ts 98,2 αὶ 19", and often in Ezehiel and [s 40-66) 
If aysp here already denotes God's jealous puarding 
of His honour, no less does the adjective x32 Im- 
ort the ‘jealous’ God who vehemently asserts 
lis sole right to the love and reverence of Israel, 
and hence tolerates no kind of idolatry: so in Ha 
20° (Dt 5°] 344, Dt 451 6%, all of winch passages 
are probably not ecalier than the Deuteronom, 
stratum. 

(εὖ) Jalweh’s special love to Israel, evinced in 
the choice of this people, shows itself, farther, in 
the wise guidance and powerful protection Ve 
accorded them from the first and all through their 
history. This is a favourite theme of the prophets, 
and very specially of Deuteronomy, and it serves 
in almost every instance as a motive for strong 
denunciations of [srael’s ingratitude. Thus Amos 
(3256) holds up to the people the powerful aid given 
by Jahweh in the extirpating of the Canaanites, 
Ilis dehverance of them from Exypt, and His 40 
years leading of them in the wilderness. Hosea 
(115+) recalls how, in spite of then disloyalty, God 
taught Ephraim, like a child, to walk, took them 
in His arms, and bound them to Himselt by cords 
of love. Tsmual (17) heems dis ereal arrarguiment 
of Israel with the words: ἢ have noutishbed and 
brought up children, bul they have rebelled against 
me.” Micah (6%), too, presses upon the people's 
notice the eracions acts of ἢν οἷν after them de- 
liverance trom Eeyptian bondage, In Jeremiah 
(2°"-), ncain, Jaliweh Plimself recalls the time of 
the wilderness wanderme as the glorious bridal 
era of the people's history; and speaks of Tis 
marvellous guidance of them throueh the terrible 
wilderness (v.°), and lis setthoue of them im the 
fruitful land of Canaan. ‘The transligured light 
in which the initial stages of the national history 
appeared to a later age is witnessed to by the 
Deuteronom, speech of Joslina (Jos 23") Accord: 
ing to the latter, none could then stand against 
Israel: a single Istaclite conld chase a thousand 
foes, for Jahweh their God Uimself fought for 
them. ΔΛ glorious description of the blessings 
which Jahweh showered upon the people im the 
days of their youth is contamed also in the (prob- 
ably exilic) Song of Moses (Dt 32°74). 

(6) Such numerous and important benefits  re- 
ceived fiom Jahweh demand, us a matter of conrse, 
Isracl’s gratitude and obedience to their God. This 
leads us now to ask, What dors «ἰοῦ, according 
to the teaching of the prophets, nquircof the prople? 
In the first place, naturally, there must be abstin- 
ence from every species of idolatry and of image 
worship, the images of Jahweh meluded. This 
inexhaustible theme of the warnings and re- 
proaches of Deuteronomy, as it, had been already 
with the great prophets of the Sth cent., will lave 
to be more fully discussed below (see p. 059 1.). 
On the repudiation of the images of Jahweli, see 
ahove, p. 679". 

(a) Here the primary question that concerns us 
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is this. When the prophets repudiate an extornal 
eultus, to which even the eult of Jahweh, with ita 
internuxture of heathen ritual customs, belongs, 
do they at least demand a purified, God-pleasing 
σα This question, if it πὸ seerifice, the proper 
centre of ancient wership, that is in view, is to be 
answered with a flat negative, and this negative — 
in spite of appearances to the contrary—is to be 
extended even to Deuteronomy. Jt as true that 
the Jatter law-book imperatively requires (125% 
ete.) all kinds of saciifice to be brought to the 
une sanetuary chosen by Jahweh, and the offerers 
are to eat and drink and rejore there before 
Jahweh, But, apart from such general preserip- 
tions as 126, there is not a@ single trace of any 
impoitance being attached to the ritual at these 
sacrificial meals, All that the code is concerned 
about is that the Iafte:, which are new ancestral, 
deeply-rooted practices, should be held at the one 
legitimate sanctuary * which Jaliweh has chosen. 
Only thus is there any seeuity that the eultus 
shall be so watehed over that the aches of heathen 
ritual customs shall at length be combated success- 
fully. Further, 1 1s the case that Deuteronomy 
(264-)—no doubt, taking up a long-established 
custom—tequnes a basket of the firstfruits of the 
field to be handed to the priest. But it does not 
neglect to preseribe to the offerer (v5) a prayer 
(the only prayer for public worship, besides that 
of ve in the whole Pentateuch ἢ which gives 
the {iue meaning and sets in a clear light the 
deeper significance of the outward vift as a grate- 
ful testunony to Jahweh as the bestower of the 
fruits in question. Wath regaid to the so-called 
‘poor’s tithe, again, the most important question 
for Deuteronomy, asx 264 shows, is τ γιὸς the 
στὰ πὶ question have been brought into connexion 
with practices which are to be regarded as ἃ denial 
of the pure Jahweh-eull. 

While Deuteronomy accommodates itself to pre- 
vailing customs, there are, on the other hand, say- 
ings ol the prophets proper which cannot be under - 
stood except as absolutely disclaiming any demand 
on God’s part for απ} pilts—a proof, by the 
way, that these prophets, one and all, are as yet. 
guite aunaequamted with a law-book sach as P, 
where sactifice becomes asacied duty. [015 readily 
intelligible that for a Jong time there was a 
reluctance to adnat this fact Sacrifice appenred 
tu form such an integral part of the religion of 
[Ὁ 80} that it was preore declared to be ampossible 
that the prophets could have cared on a polemic 
against tt. And so it is a favourite subterfuge 
still to say that the prophets never polemize against 
the offerings per se, but only agaist ofjerings that 
wre presented hypocritically, without ἵν ventance 
and aright disposition, with blood staint [hands ; 
agauinsh the opern opermta of the camally-minded, 
half-heathen mass of the people. But such an 
interpretation is made possible only by doing 
violence to the clear language of the passages in 
question, When, in Am 5”, Jalweh, atter very 
warmly Ya eae pee the oflerines of Israel (v.25), 
ashs, ‘Did ye bing unto me sacrifices and ofler- 
Ings In the wilderness forty veus?’ He evidentl 
expects the answer, No. And the practical appli- 
cation is equally self-evident: it Jahweh could do 
without their oflermes then, He does not need 
them now. In lhe manner, it is perfeetly futile to 
read out of [Hos 6° anything clse than a categorical 
rejection of μοι σον ‘For 1 have pleasure in 
merey and not in sactifice, in the knowledge of 


* That thi did not ump such a mechamcally conceived 
concentration of the sacrificial cults as 6} ooly the one altar of 
burnt-offering could serve as a legitimate place of sacrifice, 18 
shown by 1K 86) (19), where we read that Sulomon consecrated 
the whole of the mddje court berause the brazen altar was 
too xmall for the multitude of offerings at the dedication of the 
temple, 
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God and not in burnt-offerings!’* With regard to 
Ig 14: af haus been maintained with some appear- 
ance of plausibility that the flat rejection there of 
offerings and festivals is intended to apply only to 
the false worship, which is coupled with a sinful 
disposition. Lut any one who reads the whole 
passage carefully must pronounce it impossible 
that the prophet, after the burning words (v,?®), in 
which he impresses upon his hearers what are the 
real demands of God, could still have left room 
for the exhortation: ‘And then come and bring 
your offerings!’ On the contrary, once they have 
cleansed themselves, once they have helped the 
widow and the orphan to their rights, then they 
have done what God asks of them, and there need 
be no word of sacrifice. The very same meaning 
attaches to the words of Micah (6% 8), The people 
are still under the delusion that it may be possible 
by multiplying their offerings—in an extreme case 
by perhaps giving up even their firstborn son—to 
atone for their sin, and thus, as it were, compel 
the favour of Jahweh. But the prophet does not 
go on to answer the questions put by those who 
ure so deluded. In this way he gives it to be 
clearly understood that they are questions that 
are not worth discussing. Instead he points them 
to the requirements of God which were made 
known to them long ago, and in which everything 
is comprehended that is well-pleasing to God— 
namely, to do justly, and to show love, and to 
walk humbly with their God. Alongside of this 
thicefold command there is plainly no room for 
requiring any outward services. Much about the 
same tune, if not somewhat later (for the térdphim 
are already reckoned among the apparatus of 
idolatry), we may place 1S 1574, It is true that 
here obedience 1s only declared to be better than 
sacrifice, and disobedience put on the same level 
ay idolatry. But the whole tone of the statement 
leaves no doubt that we are listening to the words 
of a narrator who has penetrated decply into the 
thoughts of the true prophets of Jahwech, and who 
shares their conviction of the utter worthlessness 
of outwiud offerings, 

A final testimony, and that. of the strongest 
kind, to this yudement of the sacrificial cultus is 
found in Jeremiah. Already in 6 the prophet 
combats the notion that Jahweb has any pleasure 
either im the incense of Saba and the costly eane 
from a distant Jand, or in the burnt-offerings and 
slain beasts of the people. Still his language here 
might be explained as amounting only to a rejec- 
tion of saciilice as a hypocritical opus operatum. 
But when, in 7, Jahweh says, ‘Add your burnt- 
offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat ye flesh,’ 
this can mean only that it is to Him a matter of 
pure indifference whether they themselves eat not 
only the sacrificial meals but the burnt-offerings 
(which, according to very ancient custom, had to 
be wholly consumed by fire). And when He goes 
on (v.74) to say, ‘For I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day that [ 
brought them out of the land of Keypt [ie at the 
tine when the foundation of the theocracy was 
laid], concerning burnt-otlerings or sacrifices,’ this 
is intended to show that it is a complete delusion 
to suppose that God requires any such offerings or 
makes [is favour depend upon them. Not out- 
wad services, but obedience to 1115 will is what He 
demands ; in other words, a moral life, for this and 
nothing else is the meaning of the words (v.%), 
“Walk ye in all the way that I command you,’ 

This testimony of Jeremiah weighs all the more 


* The usual rendering, ‘more than in burnt - offerings,’ by 
which, after all, a recognition of sacrifice is introduced into the 
saying, would be in itself linguistically possible, butis absolutely 
excluded by the first half-verse; ny? means simply ‘apart 
from (or to the exclusion of) burnt-offeringw.’ 
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that he himself was a priest. His denial that God 
gave any commands as to sacrifice appeared so 
unheard of that men did not shrink from the most 
incredible exegetical operations in order to com- 
pel him to say something different from what he 
actually says. But no wresting of the text can 
alter the fact that Jeremiah is as little acquainted 
as the prophets before him with a law-book which 
issued in God’s name statutes as to sacrifice. This 
does not mean that the Book of Deuteronomy was 
unknown to him. This book, however, as we saw 
a little ago, never sets itself to distinguish in prin- 
ciple the value and the necessity of sacrifice, but 
simply takes sacrifice for granted as a present 
fact, an old-established custom. And so the 
result of our whole inquiry is that no one has any 
right to depreciate the merit which belongs to the 
above-named prophets, of having discovered the 
ideal of true service of God in the worship of Him 
in spirit and in truth, without any outward cere- 
monies and performances. 

We may anticipate a little by adding that this 
Prophetical conception was not so very quickly 
obliterated even in the post-exilic period, which 
is mostly thought of as the era of torpid, rigid 
legalism, Even Ps 407 roundly declares: ‘Sacri- 
fice and offering thou hast no delight in; ears hast 
thou opened [lit. digeed] for me [namely, that I 
may hear and obey thy will]; burnt-offering and 
sin-oficring thou requirest not.’ In Ps 50® the 
writer repels as a piece of childish imagination, 
not to say ridicules, the notion that the flesh of 
bulls and the blood of goats are to be offered as 
food to God, the Lord of the whole world of 
beasts. Ps 518 (° insists once more that God does 
not desire sacrificial victims and has uo pleasuie 
in burnt- offerings, but with the very weighty 
addition (v.” (9) that the true sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit, a broken and contrite heart. We 
may compare, finally, Ps 697", according to 
which Jaliweh has more pleasure in grateful praise 
than in a young bullock with horns and hoofs. 

We have not here to inquire how it was possible 
for these Psalms, with their very emphatic setting 
forth of the Prophetic view of sacrifice, to find 
their way into the ‘song-book of the post-exilic 
congregation,’ which was at all times profoundly 
penetrated with the notion of sacrifice as a sacred 
and guite indispensable duty. Was it that a 
foreed interpretation was put upon the actual 
expressions 80 23 (0 remove what was ollensive to 
the later, priestly view of sacrifice? This would 
really appear to have been the case, in view of 
the present conclusion (ν. 39 (18)1.) of Ps 51. Here thie 
Prophetical view expressed in v.30" has evidently 
this turn given to it: all this applies as long as 
Israel languishes under God’s wrath ; in this situa- 
tion sacrifices are useless and displeasing to God. 
But once He has compassion again on Zion, and 
has built again the walls of Jerusalem,—a proof 
that the time of wrath is finally over, and the 
long-promised great restoration bezun,—then once 
more will He take pleasure in right offerings, then 
shall bullocks be offered on His altar. ‘The most 
recent commentators on the Psalms are in part 
disposed to regard this conclusion as original, and 
to find in it the simple solution of the problem 
how a Psalmist could have given utterance to such 
revolutionary sentiments. But the present writer 
agrees with Duhm in holding that it is quite im- 
possible to remove the difhiculty in ¢his way.* It 
implies the doing of quite unseemly violence to the 
language of v.('), A saint, who had reached so 

* We are compelled to Te completely mistaken also 
the argument of Jacob(ZATW xvii. [1897] 265)and Matthes (εὐ. 
xAi. [1901] 73 ff.), according to which the meaning 18 that Cod 
asks for thank-offerings and votive offerings in preference to 


leasure, the teaching 


others (in which, however, He also takes 
sacrifice). 


of the Psalms being uniformly favourable 
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thoroughly purified and truly evangelical a con- 
ception of the proper service of God as we find in 
that verse, could never have sunk to such an 
appreciation of external sacrificial worship as 
manifestly underlies v.7! 0), 

In view of all this, it cannot surprise us that, 
apart from sacrifice and from frequent denuncia- 
tions of false worship, the Prophetical references 
to matters of the cultus are scanty, and are based, 
moreover, rather upon accommodation to the pre- 
vailing popular view than upon an independent 
appreciation of it. To the people, to be sure, it 18 
a terrible threat that Jahweh is to put an end 
to all their festivals, new moons and sabbaths 
(Hos 2"); that in exile they shall be without kin 
and ruler, without altar* and mazzébadh, epho 
and téraphim (3*); that there, in an unclean land, 
where no cult of Jahweh is possible, they shall 
have to eat unclean food, and be unable to present 
ollerings of any kind (938), But all that the 
prophet is concerned about is simply to threaten 
sumething that shall sound terrible to his hearers, 
not to express approval or disapproval of the cultus 
and its necessary apparatus. Elsewhere, too (Am 
8°, Is 901 (Jer 1744 is a later addition, prob- 
ably from the time of Nehemiah)), it is only in 
a secondary way that the festivals, New Moons and 
Sabbaths, are mentioned. We have already ex- 
plained the sense in which Deuleronomy com- 
mends the observance of the yearly festivals (ch. 
16) and the use of the tenth for sacrificial meals 
(14%), Moreover, this book seizes every oppor- 
tunity of substituting humanitarian for ritual 
motives, or at least of putting them alongside 
the latter: so, for instance, with the command- 
ment to hallow the Sabbath (5@ +); the tithe 
every third year (14% 26"); the year of release 
(15'-); and the letting go of a Hebrew slave in the 
seventh year (15""), And if Deuteronomy, as is 
only reasonable, requires the punctual fulfilment 
of vows once they have been taken (237!), it does 
not omit to add that the man who forbears to vow 
is guilty of no sin (v.™). 

But the strongest evidence ot the Prophetical 
spi1itnalizing of the old ritual customs is the turn 
now given to the very ancient and strictly observed 
requirement of circumcision (cf. above, p. 622" f.), 
when in Jer 44 (ef. also Dt 1016 308) the removal) of 
the foreskin of the heart is called for. We shall 
not be wrong in assuming that the prophet here 
passes ἃ. judgment on the value of external cir- 
cuncision sunilar to what he passed in 774 on the 
value of sacrifice. To him it is a symbol of the 
purifying of the heart, which is what God requires 
above all, and without which it has neither use 
nor valuc. 

(8) In all other instances as well as in those we 
have considered, the actual demands of the pro- 
phets are of a specifically religious and, above 
all, specifically moral nature. But the latter are 
in no way separated trom the former. Nothing 
would be more pelveisc than to represent the 
prophets as preacheis of a bare moral religion 
simply because in their writings the inculcating 
of justice, honesty, and mercy, in relation to one’s 
neighbour, always plays a most unportant part. 
Behind all this is the implication that the deter- 
mining motive for such conduct 1s to be the re- 
vealed will of the God of [sracl and the reverent 
fear of His displeasure [in Deuteronomy (65) hearty 
love to God]. It is in harmony with this that, as 
in the First Commandment, the demand for vener- 
ation of Jahwel alone precedes all others. It is 
indirectly expressed in the numerous denuncia- 


* Since the LXX still retains ‘altar’ along with ‘sacrifice’ 
(οὐδὲ οὔσης θυσίας οὐδι οντος θυσιαστηριθυ), We Should probably read 
maid for Mgt. ‘Altar and mazzébah’ forms a good collocation, 
not ‘sacrifice and mazzébah.’ 


tions of idolatry, but has also positive utterance 
iven to it frequently (ef. eg. Am 5%, Is 8132), 
he greatest zeal in this direction is displayed by 
Deuteronomy (cf. 4", the reasoned exhortation 
against star worship; but, above all, 12'7-). Any 
enticing to idolatry, even if it emanate from pro- 
τῶ or from one’s nearest relations, is regarded 
y this book (135. 1738.) as nothing less than a 
capital crime; and the penalty is to be executed 
on the guilty party without pity, even if this 
should involve the destruction of a whole city with 
all its inhabitants and all their property (13), 

Real reverence for Jahweh shows itself, above 
all, in unreserved confidence in Ilis wise disposal 
of events and His help in time of need (Is 7*, and 
esp. ν- ὃν ‘if yo trust not, ye shall not stand’; cf. 
also the locus classicus Jer 17°"-), This is at the 
root of the unvarying policy which the true pro- 
phets of Jahweh commend to their countrymen in 
relation to the world-powers. After Ahaz, against 
the earnest counsel of Isaiah, lias called in the aid 
of the Assyrians and become their vassal, the pro- 
phet sees in this a Providential dispensation of 
Jahweh and a well-deserved punishment of Judah. 
And now what is required 1s to keep still under 
the salutary chastening rod (28!* 30! [‘ In turning 
away (from the wild struggles of the others) 
consists your safety, in ee and confidence 
is your strength’]), until the hour has come for 
Jaliweh to interpose and to display His power on 
the defiant Assyria itself (1016 2. st. 85), χα. 
cisely the same standpoint is assumed by Jeremiah 
in reference to the Chaldwans. There is no resource 
for the nations subject to them (Jer 272"), or for 
Zedekiah of Judah (v.""-), but to put their neck 
under the yoke of Nebuchadregzar (cf. also 382% 17". 
422%), How little on this account Jeremiah despairs 
of the return of God’s favour to the nation and 
their restoration, he proves by purchasing, although 
a prisoner, ὦ field (32), when already the em- 
bankmenty of the besicgers stretch up to the city. 

The right knowledge of Jalweh issues likewise 
in due huinility, such as love to one’s neighbour 
(cf. the prophetic programme of true morality in 
Mie 6°). The latter shows itself primarily in 
striving after justice at any price, especially when 
protection and care for oppressed widows and 
orphans are concerned: Am 5!%, Is 111. 2 10°, Jer 
75". 223 (addressed to the king), Dt 1018. (coupled 
with the injunetion to love the gér) 24!" 2719, 
In general, the whole legislation of Deuteronomy 
is permeated with a spirit of the most genuine 
huinanity, and thus constitutes, as it were, a de- 
posit of the ethical system of the prophets. [t evi- 
dently discovers the main value of the saciilicial 
meals, as well as of the three years’ tithe, in the 
provision for the Levites, the poor, the widow, and 
the orphan (14% and oft.) ; in face of an extremely 
powerful custom—that of blood-revenge—it pro- 
vides for the deliverance of the unintentional man- 
slayer (19%); it claims tender consideration for 
female prisoners of war (2P°"-), and the less loved 
phous (v.254-), as well as for the poor when a 
pledge for a loan is taken from them (45 06... An 
escaped slave is not to be given up (23); a 
day-labourer is not to be oppressed, but to be paid 
his wages before sunset (2415), Interest is to be 
taken only from foreigners, not from one’s country- 
men (23%), The property of the lattcr is to be 
jealously saferuarded (22"-); the danger of falling 
trom a roof is to be averted by a railing (228). 

But all this humanity and mildness in Deutero. 
nomy goes hand in hand with an unbending strict- 
ness, not only against idolatry but against every 
form of lawlessness. The son who is hopelessly 
corrupt is, at the instance of his own paients, 
to be stoned to death (9151), In like manner, in 
the case of adultery (22™), or of the seduction of a 
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betrothed maiden within the city, the penalty of 
death is to be inflicted on both parties (22%). 
Seduction of a maiden who is not betrothed is 
punished by a money fine and the obligation to 
contract an indissoluble marriage with her (22"). 
Shameless conduct on the part of a woman 1" 
avenged by her having her hand cut off (26""), A 
newly married woman who proves to be not a 
virgin is to be stoned (22%), while a false accunia- 
tion on this score by the husband involves lus 
paying of a considera lle money fine and agreeing 
to hold his marriage with her mdissoluble (224). 
If a husband wishes to put away his wife * because 
he has found some unseemly thing τὰ her,’ he is 
required to give her a bill of divorcement. To all 
appearance, dissolution of mariiage was pretty 
frequent; it was only gradually that even the 
people of Isracl shook itself tree of the general 
Oriental conception of woman as a hind of chattel. 
Yet at least remarriage with a divorced wile 
who in the interval has been muriied to another 
man, is strictly forbidden as a defilement of the 
land (3418), Finally, a sort of compendium of the 
Deuteronomic ethics may be diseovered also in the 
twelve curses of Dt 274". 

In all this, moreover, Deuteronomy implies that 
the demands put forward by it are not (with such 
exceptions as that relating to the concentration of 
the cultus) addressed to the people as something 
entirely new. Nay, Jahwel has from the first 
provided organs for the commumeation of His 
will, in the shape of priests and prophets. ‘To the 
former of these the ‘login functions are assigned 
in Deuteronomy: the decision of the more dificult 
law-cases (17% 19'™™ 21%); the service of Jahweh 
in the sanctuary, which gives them a means of 
livehhood in the absence of a tribal portion of 
the Jand (1813. 26%"); the encouraging of warnors 
before battle (2U2"-); and the supervision of Jeprosy 
(24%), As regards the prophets, Deutelonuomy 
finds itself involved in a certain measwe of selt- 
contradiction in so far as, upon the one hand, it 
emphasizes the pre-eminence, nay periection, of 
the code it’ promulgates (48 80465 cf. also dos 18) ; 
while, on the other hand, it recognizes the umpoit- 
ance of the Prophets, although these wee, pro- 
erly speaking, rendered superfluous by the written 
τὴν This contradiction, however, is resolved by 
considenng that Dt 18!" has manifestly m view 
only one particulaa function of the prophets—not 
the announcement of the Divine wall in general, 
but the prediction of the future. Prophecy is 
Jahweli’s substitute for the scothsaying and prog- 
nosticating of other nations (v.'4). Jahweh Him- 
self sees to it that this substitute is always * 
present; but the only proof that a prophet has 
really spoken in the name of Jahweh is the fullil- 
ment of his prediction (v.*!). 

Of the prophets proper, Jeremiah indeed com- 
mends the observance of ‘the words of this law’ 
(11 5 Ἔ by which only Deuterononry can be meant. 
But he ean never have been of opmion that true 
Jahweh prophecy, the living word of Jahweh, 
which is as a fire, and like a hamme) breaking the 
rock in pieces (23°), is ever to be rendered super- 
fluous by a written Law. Jahweh still acts as He 
has done since the choice of Isracl, sending with- 
out intermission His servants, the prophets, to 
announce His will (735 25! 26° 0.9), And only this 
immediate torah (‘direction 7) of God offers a guar- 
antee that it is a true Divine woid—an assurance 


* The referring of ‘the prophet’ of v.15 and ν 15 to a par- 
ticular individual, namely the Messiah (on which the old dog- 
matic founded the munws propheticum of Christ), 18 at once geen 
to be mistaken, when one looks at v 20 and v.22 

t In this connexion we should not onut to say that the strong 
objections taken by Puhm (in his Commentary on Jeremiah) 
to Jeremiah’s authorship of thig passage, rest on what 1s by no 
means an airy foundation 
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which cannot be wmeservedly felt regarding a 
written Law. It is oy in this way that we can 
explain the remarkable words of Jer 8° ‘How 
can ye say, We are wise, and the torah (here=the 
[written] Law) of Jahweh is with us? Nay, the 
lying pen of the scribe hath worked so as to 

eevive.’* Tf this is not exactly a repudiation of 
the law-book discovered and introd cued in Josiah’s 
reign, it is at Jeast an allusion to the dangers 
which beset a written code; and hence the latter 
can never take the place of the living word con- 
municated through the prophets. 

Amongst the earlier prophets, Hosea (813) as- 
sumes the existence of a multitude of written 
torétht (‘directions’); but the context of the 
passage shows that these cannot be regulations 
for the cultus, but only guides to a moral life. 
Tn Is 815 the ¢érah that ts to be laid up and sealed 
refers only to the immediately preceding predic- 
tions. Nowhere except in Jeremiah and Hosea 
do we find any allusion to a written Law. On the 
other hand, we encounter everywhere (cf. Am 2", 
Hos 6°, Is 615. $4, Mie 38, Tab 2!"- ete.) the con- 
viction of the Divine mission and the direct. com- 
munion of the genuine Jahweli prophets with their 
God. 

Since we have already (p. 672 {f.) discussed fully 
the nature and functions of these, we may here 
refer to other two pumts only. There is, first, the 
very definite way in which the prophets look for 
the fulfilment of their predictions (ef. exp. Is 8: 
305, Hab 2", where the prediction is still further 
strengthened by being committed to writing ; but 
also 15 20"-, Jer 208 217 28166). "The other point is 
that the natural feclings of the prophet may readily 
come into σοι ποῦ with the message he is commanded 
by God to utter, whether it be that he has a transi- 
tory hit of doubt as to the Justice of the principles 
that govern the coutse of the world (Jer 12"), or 
that he despans of any snecess to his nussion (15154- 
207%), or that he is unable to suppress a feeling of 
profound compassion for the objects of his threaten- 
ing (Is 224, Mie 1, Jer #2 8186). Τὴ the end, how- 
ever, the conviction always triumphs which Jere- 
minh (12!) prefixes to his complaint and reproaches: 
‘Thou remainest in the right, Ὁ Jahweh, if T think 
to strive with thee.’ Nay, mm God’s sight all human 
wisdom and strength and all riches are as nothing 
(Jer 959). 

Amongst. other organs of Jahweh, Amos once 
(24) mentions the Naziuites (see above, p 658"); but 
of the priests, apart from the honourable reference 
to the clicf priest Uriah in Is 8%, all that we hear 
trom the prophets are vehement denunciations for 
neglect of duty. Almost as frequent are serious 
complaints against the hings. Not, mdeed, that 
the old conception (ct. above, p. 660"), which saw 
in the monarchy a blessing from Jahweh, and in 
the king as well as in the pee and prophets an 
organ of the theocracy, is wholly denied. 10 meets 
us clearly in the present (Deuteronoim.) form of 
28 7; but experience of the monarchy in general 
—particularly in the Northern kingdom—as this 
is very clearly reflected in the so-called ‘law of the 
kingship’ (Dt 174#-), must inevitably have led to a 
judgment almost entirely adverse. 

(y) There is still one question we must answer 
before passing from this division of our subject. 
Io the prophets consider that perfect obedience to 


*The usual interpretation, ‘the lying pen of the scribe hath 
made deceit of 1t,’ would require the reading ἸΌΝ instead of 
Wy, 

t Instead of the sing. "AA, by which the MT meang to suggest 
the one Law of Moses, read the plur. ‘an, Only thus docs 
‘the countless number’ spoken of bear any sense.—On the 
usage of the word ayn, ef. J. Valeton, art. ‘Beteekenis en 
gebruik van het woord Thor& in het Oude Testament’ in T'heol. 
Studeen, 1891, p. 1018. 
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the Divine will is possible, and do they measure 
each man’s responsibility accordingly? The answer 
must be that the prophets know only too well the 
inborn sinfulness of man, which is connected with 
the weakness of the flesh. Even an Isaiah must 
Inment (6°) that he is a man of unelean lips and 
dwells in the midst of ἃ people of unclean lips. 
Jcremiah (17°, cf. also 13%) pronounces that ‘the 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
sick: who ean know it?’ The Deuteronomist, 
tugain, makes Solomon declare (1 K 81 at the 
dedication of the temple: ‘There is not a man 
that sins nol.’ But, in spite of this general con- 
dition of sinfulness, the prophets know of a re- 
lative righteousness, a piety which honestly en- 
deavours to satisfy the Divine claims. What it 
still lacks, owing to error, haste, and weakness, is 
made up to it by the sparing, pardoning grace of 
God. In this connexion if is noteworthy that, in 
all the numerous expressions for the forgiveness of 
sins, stress is laid, not upon a complete destroying 
of sin (as in the Catholic sense, without which 
there conld be no ‘saints’), but only upon an 
overlooking of it or rendering it invisible, so that 
it no more provokes the judicial eye of God to 
punish it. No doubt, we have figurative language 
here, but languac¢e answering to the true evan- 
geheal view, acco.ding to which the man remains 
as before a poor sinner, but as declared by God in 
This grace to be mghteous, and accordingly tree 
from condemnation.  Propitiation* consists ina 
fcovermny’” (and thus making invisible) of guilt; 
and, according to the Prophetic usage of language, 
1{ is Giod Himself that covers the sin (Is 6%, der 
185’ ef αἰ). Other expressions for the forgiveness 
of sins are ‘take away,’ ‘put aside,’ ‘let pass,’ 
‘wash away, ‘wipe away,’ ‘heal’; God plunges 
sin into the depths of the sea (Mie 7"), οὐ casts αὖ 
behind Has bach (1s 38!) - all with the same result, 
that sinis now withdrawn from ILlis view. In all 
this it 1s assumed as a matter of conse that true 
contrition and repentance are present, and these 
‘an inake sins that are blood-1ed to be white as 
snow, and make the purple-1ed to be like wool 
(Is 1%), 

The proof that at least. a relative righteousness 
is regarded by the prophets as attainable, is found, 
on the one hand, in allusions to such righteousness 
In past times (Is 1515 %); and, on the other hand, 
inthe frequent promises attached to the honest 
fulfilment of the Divine will (Is 1, and with 
special fieqnency and emphasis in Deuteronomy 
(7 113" and, with the corresponding threaten- 
ings against disobedience, 981}. 30}. The ques- 
tion how such a doctrine of retribution, according 
to which a man’s lot corresponds exactly to his 
conduct, is in harmony with the experiences of 
real hfe, is not. yet raised. Pious faith holds 
simply to the postulate which must always be 
maintained by any truly religious Weltanschanung, 
that genuine godliness must find its reward, un- 
godliness its punishment. This postulate appeared 
to be justified all the more as it was applied, above 
all, to the conduct and the lot of the people as a 
whole, and less to those of the individual. And if, 
aceording to 1) (for to this stratum belongs, no 
doubt, the expansion of the Decalogue in Ex 205 6), 
a continued influence of guilt upon the children, 
grandchildren, and great.- grandchildren of the 
ungodly is taught, as conversely a continuance of 
the Divine favour, gained by godliness, till the 
thousandth generation, this 1s merely to allirin, 
in the sense of the Prophets, a truth which is 
cequenty testified to elsewhere in Scripture and 
confirmed a thousand times over by experience. 
As the merits of David benefit the peoples for 
centuries long (1 K 11)# 82 154, 2 Ix 88), so, on the 

* Cf., on this subject, art Proviitation in vol iv. 
EXTRA VOL.— 44 


other hand, the sins of Manasseh inevitably bring 
about the destruction of the nation (Jer 154, 2 Καὶ 


945, Deuteronomy, however, is far from infer- 
ring the false converse of this postulate that virtue 
is sure of reward, and wickedness of punishment ; 
it does not assert, what was afterwards the popular 
opinion, that all human suffering is a consequence 
οἱ sin, and that a very severe affliction must be 
due to a very heinous transgression. No less does 
the prophet Jeremiah (31°) oppose the proverb 
(whose currency is witnessed to also by Ezk 185) 
with which it was then customary to ridicule the 
misunderstood retribution doctrine of Ex 205" 
‘The fathers have caten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.’ No, says the 
prophet, every man must pay the penalty of his 
own guilt (ef. also Dt 9416) ; no one ean aNink the 
moral responsibility that rests upon him, and in 
this lies the proof that the fulfilment of Jahweh’s 
demands is thought of as practicable. 

Under all cucumstances, however, rewards and 
punishments are thought of as bestowed in this 

resent. life; of any expeetation of a continued 
life after death or of a resurrection there is not a 
trace in pre-exihe prophecy. On the contrary, so 
tar as its view of the conditions after death 1s con- 
cerned, the latter evidently still occupies the posi- 
tion of the old popular belief in She’ol (cf. above, 
p- 668 f.), althongh mention of the latter is only 
rare and ineidental (Am 9%, Is 54 JU 98538 Tal 
9) The national religion, with which the yne- 
exilic prophets have mainly to do, had its interest 
simply in the continuance and, if necessary, the 
restoration of the earthly theocracy. Questions 
of immortality and resurrection concern the indi- 
vidual. We shall therefore first make acquaint- 
ance with these at atime when, after the political 
downfall of the nation, the interests of the religious 
unit. 2s opposed to the mass obtained more and 
more recognition, 

3. The relation of the nation to Jahueh,—llow 
fur now does the people chosen by Jaliweh answer 
to the picture we have just sketched of God’s 
demands by the mouth of the prophets? It is a 
very sorry view that is opened up to us in almost 
all the writings of the pre-exilie prophets ; and one 
has noreht to assert that, after the manner of 
preachers of repentance in all ages, the conditions 
are painted too black in order that denunciations 
and warnings may have more eflect. On the con- 
trary, the principle which nudetlies all these de- 
scriptions is that the high privilege aceorded to 
Isracl involved an equally high responsibility, but 
that this was precisely what the people refused to 
see. They were only too ready to hear of the 
privilege, ‘You only have 1 chosen of all the 
nations of the earth’ (Am 32); but the conclusion, 
‘for that very reason [ will visit upon you all your 
transgressions,’ appeared to them incomprehensible. 
The words of Amos we have just quoted are ad- 
dressed primarily to the inhabitants of the Northern 
kingdom, hike the whole of Hosea’s prophecies, and 
a variety of sayings elsewhere (e.g. Ts 175 28!" ; 
cf. also Jer 317%", as well as the judgment ex- 
pressed by D? in 2 Καὶ 135 14°, and the whole 
viewpoint of 177). In point of fact, the prophets 
show no difference in their yudement of the two 
kingdoms, in so far as Ephraim, even after the dis- 
tuption, is still counted the people of Jahweh, and 
is consequently under precisely the sume respon- 
sibility, and exposed therefore to the same con- 
demnation for its apostasy and wickedness. * 

In the forefront of all the charges against Israel 
stand those which concern the root of all their 
perverse conduct : denunci:.tions of idolatry proper, 

*COf the elaborate disenssons of © Procksch, Geschichts- 


betrachtung und geachivhthehe Ueberlicferung bet den eres 
lischen Propheten, Leipag, 1902. 
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of false views of Jahwel and His will, and of the 
false service of Jahweh based thereupon. 

(a) With reference to edolatry, we had occasion, 
in dealing with the preceding period (sce above, 
p. 645), to show that what is in view 1s not a 
complete denial of Jahweh as the national God 
(not to speak of a denial of His existence), but 
simply an ineradicable attachment to a syneretism 
which will not break with Baal (or, more precisely, 
the baals, t.¢. the various localized forms of Baaly 
This, which was the complaint of Elijah, is stall 
heard with equal loudness from the lips of Hose: 
(27-), that is, about 25 yenrs before the downfall of 
the kingdom. However unobjectionable snel con 
duct might appear to the people, the prophet brands 
it as adultery (1? 2" and often; et. also Jer 3!" 
137), We leave it an open question whether the 
comparison between Jahweh’s relation to Israel 
and a married or betrothed 1elation was introduced 
by Hosea in allusion, first of all, to the untaithful- 
ness of his own wife, im which be saw a reflexion of 
the unfaithfulness of Isiael to Jahweh. Ino any 
case this picture fullilled the prophet’s purpose, to 
portray to the common understanding the conduet 
of Tsracl as something shamefal and worthy of the 
most unreserved condemnation. 

In the entegory ot idolatry, Hosea (4!) clearly 
Includes al-o divinmg by means of small staves 
(the so-called rhabdomancy), as Tsaiah (8) includes 
necromancy and in general every form of divina- 
tion and miugic (2%, ef. also 5. Καὶ 234). The popular 
belief might imagine these things to be reeone!- 
able with the worship of Jahweb. But, even apart 
from synerelism in the matter of the baals, there 
are not wanting allusions te idolatry in the proper 
sense: 0, 6g, Ts 1) and very frequently in dere- 
πα} (126 22-38. 200. 9713) After the muddle of the 
7th cent. BC. the denunciations are directed espe- 
cally against the worship of the host of heaven 
(Zeph 2", Jer 7! 82 19" 5 yery characteristic are 
the words of the people in Jer 44/7" ; ef. also 2 Καὶ 
2306) and against the sacrifice of children (Jer 72"! 
105, ὦ WK 25"). In tins last ease it is ποὺ mdeed 
δα whether the 352 (‘king’),* to whom these 
sactifices were oflered, is not meant to stand for a 
special form of Jahweh (cf. above, p. 646). A 
similar doubt arises, as we have already (p. 613! 
explained, regarding the Divine images ([s 2°", 
ete.), Where in many instances it may be images 
of Jahweh that are im view. 

Amongst the denuneitions of idolatry it) was 
formerly the enstom to include numerous sayings 
which are meant in reality for the perverted, 
unthinking worship of Jahweh, with its strong 
admixture of Canninite ritual praetiees. The saert- 
ficial meals were frequently the oceasion of excess 
(cf. esp. Is 2877) and immoahty. Thus already 
Amos (28) complains: ‘Beside every altar they 
stretch themselves on pledged garments, and dnnk 
penalty-wine | in the temple of their God.’ Ac- 
cording to Am 4“, seeming zeal for the eultus 
at Bethel and Gilgal is coupled with disgrace- 
ful acts. To Hosea (4°) the sacrificial worship 
upon the high places, in the company of the 
kedéshéth, is no better than idolatry, and the 
offerings of the people are therefore valueless in 
the sight of Jahweh (5°). They may have erected 
numeious altars [to Jahweh], but. these have be- 
come to them only an occasion of sin (8: 10] 
althongh the last passage micht refer also to 
altars and magzebéth of Baal). On Tstuiah’s polemic 
against the multiplied but wholly useless opera 
operata, see above, p. 685" f. The peopie draw near, 
indeed, to Jahweh with their month, ard honour 
Him with their lips, but their heart is far from 


οὐ Cf. B. D. Eerdmans, Melekdienst en vereering van hemel- 
tichamen in Tsraela aasyr. Periode, Leiden, 1892. 
tae wine which they have exacted m heu of a moues tine 
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Him, and their fear of God nothing but a command- 
ment of men which they have learned hy rote 
(Is 20% Jer 12+), Similar are the complaints of 
Micah and Jeremiah. But the strongest cvidence 
of the radically perverted character of the cultus 
is found in the circumstance that such a shocking 
abuse as that of the presence of “édeshim and 
kédéshéth (see above, y. 662") in connexion with 
the enlt of Jahweh (for this must be our inference 
from Dt 23! and 2 K 237) was able to maintain 
its hold down to the reform of the cultus by 
Josiah. 

(ὁ) Both the above aberrations, tdolatry and the 
perverted worslnp of Jahweh, sping from a com- 
mon source; a complete failure to recognize the true 
character of Jahweh. Only this can explain the 
people’s gioss ingratitude to Him who has been 
their Benefactor and Guardian trom the carliest 
times (Is 15. 815). and their false confidenee in Jah- 
weh as the national God, who, for the sake of His 
own credit, cannot finally abandon His people and 
temple to the heathen, but must at last overlook 
all their rebellions and sin (der 7! οὐ al). Very 
often this misplaced confidence 1s ascribed to the 
seductive words of false prophets, who stall preach 
safety even when all the terrors of yudgment. pre- 
sent themselves vividly to (he eyes of the true 
prophets ot Jahweh (Mie 3° Ἐν der 519) G4 1414. 
PQ 1O- 18 O70. 141]. ΟΦ. Ort. 2-25.05 ). 

This false trust in dahweh is far, however, from 
preventing distrust of Tis power and aid —a dis- 
trust which shows jtselH in an eager striving after 
self-help and in the attaching of value to. self- 
chosen carnal eapedients. This is one of the 
principal sources of complaint on the part of the 
prophets, whether the subject of then censure be 
the people's trast i resonrees of thei own (battle- 
chariots and warriors, gold and treasures: Hos 
lo, Is 91 eos 30!) Mie 5° 0%); or alhances, now 
with Assyria, now with Egypt or with the neigh- 
houring peoples as a defence against Assyria (Hos 
Ri 7 Ὁ gm, 7920) 1448), allieferriny to the Northern 
lunedom ; Is 951} 2956 30}. 311" of Judah’s alliance 
with Egypt). 

The want of real belief and confidence in God, 
which reveals itself in such conduct, reaches a 
elunax in open rennnemtion of Jaliweh and frivo- 
lous mockery of His prophets and of the Divine 
oracles announeed by them (Am 2", Hos 97, Ts 14 
5M ype. 1.20 150. 16 1515: opel. eer lit, μη, ayo : Mic 
2 Jer 6), Is 222 in particnlar reminds us 
stronzly of the ‘sin against the Holy Ghost’ (Mt 
1256)) which can never be forgiven. 

(e) The character of the conception of God and 
the reheious conditions find their natural reflexion 
in the woral conditions that prevailed un the nation. 
On this head we have endless complaints by the 
prophets, directed at times against the people as 
a whole, and at times against particular classes. 
Beginning with the latter, we find, at least in 
Hosea, no Jonger an echo of the ancient senti- 
ment (ef, above, p. 660°) about the monarchy as a 
blessing bestowed by Jahweh. There is no bond 
of union between these later kings of Israel, who 
made their way to the throne largely by rebellion 
or even assassination, and the kingship in the 
sense and spirit of the theocracy (Hos 8? 13¥f).* 
Isaizh’s opinion of Abaz is presumably contained 
in the statement of 34, and the downfall of Judah 
is ultimately traced to the iniquities of Manasseh 
(2 WK 2326 2424). Numerous, and at times very 
vehement, are (he complaints against, the heads of 
the people (Is 34, Mic 3" 7 as unfaithful shep- 
herds de 23"); against the priests (Hos 4, 


ἘΠῚ Hos 99 35 109 really referred to the introduction of the 
monarchy, these passages (ike 18 86 12172) would contain an 
absolute repndiation of 1t. But this interpretation is, to say the 
least of if, doubtful. 
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Mic 34, Zeph 35, Jer 2° 5*) 618), and against the false 
prophets (Zeph 34, Jer 2° 6018 2307. 21. 25. sor.) No 
wonder that under such guidance al] kinds of vices 
flourished luxuriantly. Abundance of outward pos- 
sessions gives birth to arrogance (Am 6° 1}. Jer 
13°, Dt 8125.) luxury (Am 6"), ostentation, especi- 
ally on the part of women (Aim 4), Ts 31), and 
licentiousness (Am 91, But itis, above all, the 
oppression of the poor and needy, the turning 
aside of justice in the cuse of widows and orphans, 
that provokes the bitterest complaints (Am 2&7", 
Is 53 1015. Mic 2? 314). Finally, not only are the 
eo charged with particula: vices and oflences, 
nit there is attributed to them sueh a perversion of 
ull moral ideas (Is 5”), such radical and general eor- 
yuption, that any increase of i seems hardly pos- 
sible. Hosea (4) is already constrained to lament 
that there is no fidelity, no love, no knowledge of 
(rod in the land : ‘they curse and lie, they murder 
and steal and commit adultery, and one bloody 
deed treads upon the heels of another. Is 3° 
refers to the shamelessness with which, in bold 
defiance of Jahweh, they proclaim their sins, like 
the Sodomites, without concealment No Jess 
cheerless 1s the condemnatory verdict of Miesh 
(7'% 5 ef. esp. v.4 (The best of them is as a brier, 
the most. uy ht is as a thorn hedge’) and at 
Jeremiah (54% 68-78 611) Jeremiah declares the 
corruption to be so deeply rooted that the Ethi- 
opian could more readily change his shin ΟἹ 
the leopard his spots than the people their evil 
course of conduct (18%). Deceit and treachery are 
so general that they find their way into the closest. 
friendship and the most sacred tamily connexions, 
so that it has hecome a rWe that ‘a nian’s foes are 
they of his own household’ (Mic 75"). 

4. The attitude of the Prophets to the corrupt 
moral condition of the people. -- πὰ view of the con- 
ditions above described, αὖ might have been ex- 
pected that the efforts of the prophets would be 
ptimarily directed towards pre. ching repentance 
and amendment, so as, if possible, to snateh the 
people from destruction even at the cleventh hour, 
And so in point of fret it was, The assertion so 
often repeated at the present day, that the wiiting 
prophets before the Exaile announeed judgment 
only, without any alleviation or any prospect of at 
least a partial deliverance und sestoration, is αὐ 
initio psychologically unintelligible. | A] prophet 
who had a perfectly definite expectation of the 
destruction of the State and αὐΐ the members of 
the nation, must have regarded it as quite pur- 
poscless to proclaim unceasingly nothing but. this 
destruction, especially if his words met with no 
credit. The most natural course for him would 
have been to nbandon the multitude to then fate, 
and in the company of those ike himself te bewail 
their obduracy wid the ruin of his nation, [nstead 
of this we find that all these prophets, in proclaiin- 
ing the word of Jahweh, display a bwaimy zeal 
which finds its only explanation mi the anu whieh 
they always set before them in the discharge οἱ 
this duty. They seek lo rescue what is still 
capable of being rescued, to open the eyes of at 
least a portion of their infatuated countrymen, and 
to bring them witbin the small remnant whieh has 
been chosen by God to survive the Judgment, And 
so we have the following stages in the prophetic 
message : a simple call to repentance, coupled with 
the indication of a still possible escape; then the 
denunciation of judgment, so far as the godless 
majoiity of the people are concerned. ‘This judy- 
ment assumes more and more of an inevitable 
aspect, and appears as a total destruction of the 
State and the hitherto existing nationality. But, 
notwithstanding all this, there is ever in the back- 
ground the thought that for a portion of the people | 
it wi. prove a purifying and not a destroying 
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judgment. And across the teziuis of the judg- 
ment there smiles an era of grace and Divine com- 
passion, an era of renewal, when the remnant of 
the nation shall once more answer to the idea of a 
people of God, and 1eap the fruits of such a privi- 
lege. It is only natural that these various stages 
of the prophets’ message should not be always 
found complete or in the same order. Special 
motives or differences in the andiences addressed 
might push sometimes one and sometimes another 
into the foreground, but none of the features above 
described will be found wauting, at least in the 
more considerable Prophetical wutings. It must 
be admitted, indeed, that the dillienlty of forming 
a conclusion is not seldom materially increased by 
what are undeniably later additions to the teat 
(see above, p. G71" f.). In the following survey we 
shall limit ourselves to the rejection only of such 
passages as are generally admitted not to be 
venuine, and will reserve for separate treatment. 
the phenomenon of so-called * Messtanie prophecy.’ 

(a) The above-mentioned assertion that the 
threatening of finnl yadgment constitutes the sole 
contents of pre-exilic Prophetic preaching has most 
to say for itself in the case of Amos. In his 
messuve not the faintest ghinmer of consolation 
seems to shine in the dark night whose advent he 
proclaims, lor not only must we leave out. of 
account the present conelnsion of the book (9**), 
but the repeated reference in the visions of 7! to 
the Jong-suflering of God, who at the intercession 
of the prophet may be brought to repent of the 
evil intended, is designed only to prepare for the 
moment When God’s long-suffering has an end, and 
there is scope lett only to. the execution of judg- 
ment (7). This aeceords also with the whole 
y.eceding message of Amos. He sees the judg- 
ment impending over the Northern kingdom in 
the form of adevastating horde of foreign enemies, 
whom none can eseape etther by strength or speed 
(24 Bt 451... 54 79 OIE: in 6'4 there is a pretty clear 
allnsion to the Assyrians as the hostile power). 
There is no contradiction between this and the 
threat of exile (5 27 6771! 17 ὁ) or even of a wast- 
ing pestilence (so, probably, 515 6° 887% For 
pestilence and famine (55) step in of themselves 
after the ravaves of the sword. In view of all 
this, it appears to follow that the funeral dirge,* 
Which Amos (5!) raises over the virgin of [srael, 15 
the final word of his prophecy, especially as he has 
innnediately before (4%) beer pomting to the ufter 
lruitlessness of previous judgments. 

The *Day of the LORD? ix the term fixed for 
the execution of judgment. The prophet already 
alludes to it in 2%, but a more detailed deseription 
ol at is first found in 58") Were we learn that the 
expectation of the Day of Jahweh was already 
quite tamiliar to the hearers of the prophet, only 
that they manifestly attached (ὁ it quite a different 
sense from what he did. To them it 1s a day of 
Jahwel’s vengeance on all the foes of His people, 
and hence a day of vietory and glory tor Is1ael—a 
day whose coming is heartily desned. To Amos, 
too, iL isa day on which the justice of Jahweh is 
slorfied, but—trne to the principle expressed in 
2'_the claims of this justice are duected against 
His own people. Hence the prophet is constrained 
to pronounce a woe upon those who long for the 
coming of this day of terror: ‘What. shall the 
day of Jahweh bring to you? It is darkness, not, 
light’; and it 1s wholly vain to seek to escape it. 
Indirect. allusions to this day of Jahweh’s judg- 
ment alike apon Isracl and Judah and upon the 
heathen nations underhe all those passages where 
a prophetic message is mtaoduced with the formula 


* Even the rliythous of the (wo stiches ot δὲ χα that of the so- 
called Qandah, or mourning refrain, with alternating longer and 
shorter verse-members See art. Purtry in vol ἱν Ὁ. δ. 
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‘upon that day.’ Direct allusions are found, 
further, in Is 2! in the lengthy eatalogue of all 
the objects that fall victims to that day wlich 
Jahweh has reserved, when all that is proud and 
lofty shall be brought Jow, when ‘the loftiness of 
man shall be bowed down, and the haughtiness of 
men shall be brought low, and Jahweh alone shall 
he exalted on that day. Finally, in Zeph 175. the 
Day of Jahweh, which is close at hand, 1s deseritbed 
under the figure of a great sacrificial teast, wineh 
Jahweh Himself has appointed, and for which He 
has sanctified His guests (2.6... as in Is 13%, the 
heathen nations who are to be the istruments 
of His vengeance). Jerusalem falls before theit 
storming attack, and so (v.2*) ‘that day is a day 
of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a day of 
wasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and 
glouminess, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a 
day of the trumpet and alarm.’ 

ἡ γαῖα fagain to Amos after this digression, we 
have to Ep in mind two points in connexion 
with his seemingly unconditional threatenings of 
judgment. In the first place, these threatenings, 
if we leave out of account the manifest gloss 2", 
are directed exclusively against the Northern king- 
dom, and they were fulfilled on it practically to 
the letter. But all this time the ‘ people of God? 
continued to exist in Judah as heir of the historical 
recollections, and as possessor of the hopes of a 
hetter future. Secondly, it is nol. the case that 
all thought of the possibilty of a timely repent- 
ance and consequent escape of Isacl is wholly 
wanting in Amos For do we not. read in 54 the 
exhottation, ‘Seek me that ye may live? and in 
νον affer the good and not the evil, that 
ye may hyve; ter then will Jahweh the God of 

Tosts be with you, as ye have said. Hate the evil 
and love the good, and establish right in the gate 
Hoamay be that Jahweh the God of Hosts will he 
maconus unto the remnant of Joseph’? These 
last words suggest the question whether perhaps, 
after all, the closing part of the Book of Amos did 
not coutamn ouedadly something of a consoling 
outlook for a remnant of the Northern kingdom, 
without preyadice to the condemnatory judgement 
passed on the mass of the people. 

(4) Amos, at Jahwelrs command, travelled from 
Judah to Bethel, and, when he had dischaa ged his 
Divine commussion, returned to his home.  J/oesea, 
on the other hand, was a citizen of the Northern 
kingdom, and hence could not but feel quite a 
personal interest, dierent trom the herdsman of 
Tehoa, in the Divme decree of condemnation on this 
kingdom. In facet we are face to free, on every 
page of Hosea, with the tragie lot of aman who 
is selected by God to prockum: to his own people 
and his native Jand the well-deserved and meyit- 
thle final catastrophe, and who, amidst all his 
neqniescence in the yastice of the Divine judgment, 
18 filled with bitter sotmow at thei destruetion, 
With hun, too, the possibility of repentance aud 
amendment on the part of the people before the 
judement falls is not wholly eseluded, as when he 
cries, in 1013 Sow mm rightcousness, and ye sim] 
reap according to the measure ot love; plough your 
fallow ground, for it is time to seck Jahweh, that 
he may come and teach you rghteonsness.’ Still 
more express are the terms of this exhortation in 
Pe" where, at the same Cine, a confession of sin 
is put in the month of the people, which straight- 
way (ν 55} calls forth a Divine proutise of restora- 
tion, But this very fact shows that judenuent. is 
already executed, and that we are here listenine 
toa later speaker, who believes that after wrath 
the time for pity is come again.  Tlosea himself 
looked for the outpouring of wrath as a thing of 
the future Like Amos, he thinks of it as ae. 
complished by means of a hostile invasion (15 5°), 
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which makes the land a desolation (5° 108; also 
Qu" should certainly be explained in the same 
sense), while the people themselves have to go into 
captivity to Egypt and Assyria (8 9° 6415), But, 
certain as all this is to happen, seeing that ‘the 
iniquity of Ephraim is laid up and hidden [with 
God for future punishment},’ 13”, it is ultimately 
only a purifying, not a destroying, judgment that 
God purposes with him. For He is God and not 
man, that He should be hurried away by fury to 
destroy Ephraim entirely (119). On the contrary, 
Ile means, as Hosea has already explained in 
another connexion (2!8-), by the wasting of the 
land and the exile of the people to bring about a 
salutary change: ‘The valley of trouble shall be 
to her a door of hope, so that she shall there [in 
exile] be again submissive as in the days of her 
youth, when she went forth ont of Egypt.2. Then 
shall the names of the baals (2": 09") be no more on 
the hps of the people; everything that can harm 
shall be destroyed, the old intimate relation with 
Jahweh returns again to the basis of right and 
justice, kindness and love; nor are outward blesy- 
inga—corn, must, and oil—wanting to complete 
this happy state of things. 

Stiong objection has recently * been taken to 
the genuineness of this whole passage (Hos 2)" ). 
It has been proposed to set 1 down as one of 
those later additions whereby for alter-penerations 
(especially in Judah) the cheerlessness of an un- 
pitymyg series of denunciations of judgment was 
sought to be alleviated. Only in that case we 
must go fmiher, and (with Marti) pronounce 
chapter 3 also a later addition. For so long as 
the wife of 3lis held —and tlis still appears to us 
the only natural view- -to be Gomer bath-Diblayim, 
taken back hy Hosea in spite of her unfaithful- 
ness, the conduct of the prophet teaches quite ex- 
pressly that this very wife of his is a type of the 
uation which, in spite of all its mgatitude and all 
Ws unfaithtulness, is not to be cut off from the 
pitying and paidoning Jove of Jahweh, 

(ec) The case of “αλλ, onee more, gives much 
plausiluhity to the assertion that the pre-exilie 
prophets were messengers only of woe. At his 
vers call the Divine comuussion is given hin (085) 
to yroduce in the people by his preaching the ex- 
treme of hardening, so Chat all understanding and 
repentance, nay more, all escape, may be rendered 
impossible for them. But here, agin, we have 
to remark that an entuely Literal interpretation of 
this Divine saying is neither psychologically con- 
ceivable nor reeconcilable with the actual ministry 
of Ismah. [10 τ5 true that the mass of the people 
1s hopelessly marked for judgement: with ils 
fertible conviction the prophet is profoundly in- 
spied. But this dees not prevent a small band of 
faithtul ones from grouping themselves around 
the prophet--a band which, when the judgment 
voines, 1s to remain under the protection of its 
God. These are the ‘caseiples” (fs 8"), among 
whom (or ‘by whose help’) the Divine revelation 
rejected by Ahbaz and the mass of the people is to 
be sealed; so, too, the ‘sons’ of ν. 78. should per- 
haps be understood, not of the prophet’s sons liter- 
lly but of these samedisciples. But, at all events, 
Isaiah gave to one of jus own sons the name 
ShOurjdshab, “a rvemnant shall return,’ and there- 
by wave expression to his hope that the coming 
judgment did not signify the destiuction of allt 
Again, Isainh, after his unfavonrable verdict on 
the value of the people's offerines, exhorts them 
thus (116); Wash you, make you clean, Put 
away your evil deeds out of sight. Learn to do 
good, strive after right. Set violent dvers in the 

= CE esp. Marti, ‘ Dodchaprophetan’ (an Kurzer Hdeom., 


Tubingen, 1903), p 27 ff. 
t On the ‘holy seed‘ of 01} see below, p. 696°. 
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right way. Procure justice for the orphan, plead 
the cause of the widow.’ These words surely m- 
dicate that le does not consider it an impossible 
supposition that at Jeast some of his hearers may 
ike his words to heart. Otherwise, there would 
be no meaning in his asserting immediately after- 
wards (ν. 10.) the possibility of a complete forgive- 
ness of sin, and in his giving the people the choice 
between obedience and blessing on the one side 
and stubbornness and destruction by the sword on 
the other. Even a man lke Alaz has the word. 
addressed to him (7°), “If ye believe not, ye shall 
not stand,’ in which is implied, on the other hand, 
‘Whosoever believeth shall not be put to shame’ 
(2816, The judgment predicted then is, after all, 
a purilying one —ia smelting plocess in which 
Jahweh Himself (1395) purges away all base metal, 
50 that only the pure silver (‘judges as of old and 
rulers as at the first’) is Jeft, while ‘the rebellious 
and sinners shall be shattered one and all, and 
they that forsake Jalweh must. perish.’ 

Like his predecessors, Isaiah thimks of the judg- 
mentas brought about by the destructive invasion 
of the then world-powers, Assyria (055) and Eeypt 
(the latter, however, only in 218 and there coupled 
with Assyria). A conplete devastation and deso- 
lation of the land is the result (55620 681. ΠΊΒΙΓ gor 
2.) All the men but a few perish in the conflict, 
until seven women press their suit upon ove man, 
simply that they may escape the reproach of beng 
unmarried (8% 47; οἵ. also S46). It is a question 
to what extent Isaiah contemplated the eae of 
the inhabitants of the land. As in the case of the 
Northern kingdom (17>), there appeais, according 
to 815 615 104 308617, to be in prospect for Judah 
as well a complete destruction of the people by 
sword and exile; and even the tenth, which at first 
escapes the judgment, is to be sifted once more. 
On the other hand, in 3! what is contemplated 
is the exile only of all the leaders of the people 
(as in v.%4 it is the carrymg avay to slavery of 
the aristocratic Indies}; amony those that are 
left behind wild anarehy rages, and a war of one 
acuinst another. The dignity of rule: becomes so 
cheap that no one cares for αὖ. Tt is impossible to 
resist the impression that the prophet bere beholds 
in spirit the conditions which, to a large extent, 
actually arose in Judah after the first deporta 
tion by the Chaldivans in 597. 

But we have still to face the question, Did Isaiah 
aut all times hold fast to these cheerless expectia- 
tions, or is there not much im favour of the view 
that all the threatenings referred to belong to 
lus first period (say down to the death of Ahaz), 
whereas, under the righteous rule of the pious 
Hezekiah, he changed his tone, and, while still 
expecting a purifying judgment effected by the 
Assyrian invasion, felt assured of the deliverance 
of the city and the State at the moment of extreme 
peril, his idea being that the crucl suffermgs and 
consequences of the war would suilice to appease 
the just anger of Jahweh, so that He could once 
more have compassion on His people before things 
came to the worst (10%)? 

The possibility of such change is not to be 
ab iniéw called in question. The notion that 
Assyria in its overweening pride has far exceeded 
the Divine commission, and thought to destroy 
Judah instead of merely chastising 11, is so marked 
in fsaiah (and that too, as would appear, pretty 
early) that it connects itself of uccessity with the 
threat of a thorough chastisement of Assyria. On] 
the most pitiful hypercriticism can deny to Isaiah 
such passages as Ig 10 611. 250. sof. 1.424. 17138. 1 got. | 
As svon as this is recognized, there is equally little 
difficulty about accepting the oracle 37", and in 
that case the prophecy of Isaiah achieved in the 
destruction of Sennacherib’s host (375) as brilliant 
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a triumph as can he imagined. Thus was con- 
firmed what Isaiah, im allusion to the successive 
actions of the husbandman (28™"), emphasizes 80 
strongly as a type of the conduct of the Divine 
wisdom : God’s action is not like the working of a 
blind fate, but wisely accommodates itself to 
changing cheumstanees, times of severe chastise- 
ment. being followed in turn by times of com- 
passion and sparing grace. Nor is there any 
contradiction in the fact that, on the approach 
of the Assyrian peril after the death of Saigon 
(p.c. 705), Isaiah not only expressly condemns 
the arbitrary revolt of Hezekiah and the carnal 
measures adopted for detence, particularly the 
alliance with Egypt (29% 304% 31"), but predicts 
the futility of such enterprises (305 31°5), the siege 
and the greut anxiety of the city (29'-), as well 
as the ravaging of the country (82*"4), For the 
inevitable Judement upon the carnally seeure and 
godless (2814! 111.) does not exclude the deliverance 
of the humble and penitent (1074), even uf this is 
preceded by a time of sore taouble. 

We must. still ask, however, whether Isaiah 
meant thus to recall all his earlier threatenings 
of a tar-leaching Judgment, and espeeilly of a 
deportation of almost the whole nation, In tace 
of Divine utterances The that m6" (addressed 
to the prophet on the oecasion of hus call), such a 
complete transformation of Ins cxapectations as 
to the future must be pronounced impossible. 
The oneimal prtiless threatenings of his opening 
παν ΤΥ may have, even tor himself, receded inte 
the background amidst the excitement of Senna- 
cherib’s invasion, but he certamly did not on that. 
account lose his conviction that the incidents of 
the year 701 formed merely un episode in the 
general plan of Jdaliweh, and meant nothing more 
than a Vera alee ate of the final judgment. And 
ut the oracle of 22! should be assigned to the 
ped affer the retreat of the Assyrians, the 
prophet inust have retuimmed only too soon to his 
former extremely gloomy view of the future. 
What hopes he cherished, nevertheless, of a 
restoration afécr the judgment, we shall have to 
consider elsewhere (see p. 605" t ). 

(ἢ The question whethe:, m the case of ATicah, 
the contemporary of Isaiah, the threatening of the 
total destruction not only of Samaria (1%) but 
also of Jerusalem (3!) was the final word of los 
ΤΟ ρον depends upon the other question, how 
much of Mic 4 ff. is trom the pen of Micah himself. 
In any case we cannot regard ws genuine such pas- 
sages is 4!" which anticipate a sudden deliver- 
ance of besieged Jerusalem ; but it may be possible 
to reconcile 8" with the prediction of caile and 
subsequent deliverance contained in 49: 10. (54) (on 
δ᾽ ὦ πε see below, p. 6965) and 6", 

(6) The greatest variety meets us, as might have 
been expected, in Jeremiah’s expectations as to 
the future, Ue lived through the period not only 
of the decline but of the fall of the nation, with 
all the attendant terrors, and was aw witness of all 
the vacillations between fear and hope, between 
unbelieving despair and foolish illusion —a_ wit- 
ness, too, whose personal fortunes were very closely 
intertwined with all this. Considering the state 
of things, it is only natural that with this prophet, 
again, threatenings of judgment should occupy 
the foreground. Sword, famine, and pestilence 
are the means whereby Jahweh means to destroy 
the people (14! 18 24° 2018) and very often); the 
Chaldwan invasion introduces them into the land. 
The total destruction of the city (9°), the deporta. 
tion of all the inhabitants of Judah (9% 13! 1418» 
1012 174; according to 25", the exile will last 70 
years), are beheld by the prophet in spirit, and in 
uddition—and here is a new element in the pre- 
diction —the boundless mockery and scorn of the 
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heathen towards the people abandoned by their 
God (18! 198 25% 38 268 918), 

But, in spite of all this, Jeremiah teaches Ins 
people (18°) that ucither the threatenings nor the 
womises of God umount to ἃ dec retum absolutum.* 
Naw: as the potter can remodel the maried vessel 
after his pleasure, God can change His threaten- 
ings and iis promises into their opposite, accoid- 
ing tothe conduct of a people in each case. 
Accordingly, Jeremiah too regaids his exhorta- 
tions to repentance, at least tor a time, as not 
absolutely hopeless. Dy Jaliweh's command (7}" 
and, quife similarly, 26°) he takes his stand at 
one of the yates of the temple, and deelues to 
those who pass thiough what are the conditions 
on which they may have ὦ permanent place m the 
land. But, as tine went on, the certainty was 
more and muie borne in upon the prophet’s mind, 
that all calls to repentance ail full unheeded 
upon the cars of the hiadened people, as in formes 
times all Jaliweh’s chastisements had proved in- 
efleetual (5. Judgment has become an irrevo- 
cable necessity. ‘To this conviction Jerenpials ess es 
forcible expression in a variety of ways. There is, 
for stance, the syaiboheal action of the Incaking 
of an carthen pitcher betore the eyes of the eluets 
of the people 19"); and, no less telling, there is 
the repented declaration that any intercession for 
the people has been forbidden him by God as wholly 
useless (116. 11 14}. Yea, although Moses and 
Samuel the most powerful intereessors and de- 
liverers of the people should present themsely es 
before God on their belo, His determination to 
ast off the people would remain unshaken (15!) 
But the strongest evidence of the prophet’s perfect 
certainty as to the Divine resolution is allorded 
by 375. When the Chaldeans were compelled 
temporarily to raise the siege of Jerusalem owing 
to the advance of Pharavh-hoplira, all Judah 
broke into a fienzy of joy and umagined itself tu 
be aheady delivered from all straits and danger. 
Jeremih alone did not sufler himself to be de- 
ceived for a ioment, but answered the inquiries 
of king Zedehiah in the woids: ‘Though ye had 
sinitten the whole army of the Chaldeans thit 
fight agaist you, and there remained but a few 
wounded men πο them, yeb should they rise 
up every man in his tent and burn this city with 
fire.’ 

The course of events showed the prophet to be 
light: all his theatenmes were fulfilled ino the 
horrors ot the long sieve, the tenable famine, and 
the slaughter wrought by the sword of the enemy. 

But all these judgments are not the conclud- 
Ing stave in God's ways with Israel. Jeremiah 
already beholds m spit the time when Jahweh 
shall have gathered the dispersed from all lands 
and brought them back to the sacred soil, to dwell 
there under the charge of jaithful shepherds, and 
ty have henceforwaid no cause tor fear or alarm 
(Jer 23% 303. 155. 39371) And when the wounds of 
Juduh have thus been healed (30), their plunderers 
and oppressors fall m turn a prey to plunder and 
eaile (v.!"), Morcvover, the retuin of Divine tavout 
extends to all the tribes of Istael, and thus meludes 
also the exiles of the Northen kingdom: 31! (cf. 
esp. vy.P: "180. 3). In revard to the Judahites, a 
distinction is drawn between those alr wudy de- 
ported in the year 597 and those that remained in 
the land with Zedelsiah (244). ‘The former are 
hke the good figs which Jeremiah saw in a vision : 
to them belony all the comforting pronuses οἱ 
return and repatriation (v."-). But the others, 


5. The so-called ‘ Messianic prophecy.’ —(a) So 
fur as words are concerned, we have to deal here, 
woperly speaking, only with such predictions as 
μι for their subject the Messiah, the ‘ Anointed,’* 
..¢, the King of ite house of David, who, after the 
purilying Judgment ts over, is to hold sway as an 
ideal ruler over the regenerate people. But it bas 
long been customary to speak of ‘Messianic pro- 
phecy’ in a wider sense, to include such predictions 
ax occupy themselves with the conditions of the 
Messianic cra maugurated by the Messiah. Nay, 
predictions are included which do not even men- 
tion the person of the Messiah at all, and of which 
1/18 even doubtful whether they look for any such 
personality. In what follows we purpose to deal 
also with those Messianie prophecies in the wider 
seuse. Dut one reservation must be made. very 
expectation of ᾧ restolation alter the purifying 
Judgement (as, for example, Is 1°, Dt 8051.) cannot 
be seb down right off as a Messianic prediction.t+ 
On the contiary, it is essential to the latter that 
the transformation be brought about by an extra- 
ordinary interposition of Jalweh (for the most 
part. accompanted also by violent natmal pheno- 
meng), and, no less, that the new-ereated condi- 
tions represent not merely a copy of those that 
have been aheady expeseneed by the people 
(e.g. in the era ΟἹ David and Solomon), but in 
home way tianscend anythmy hitherto known. 
Apart from certain fundamental characteristics, 
the descriptions in question ealubit. a very great 
vaniety. Moreover, the question has not infre- 
quently to be asked how much the prophet means 
to be taken literally, and how much is to be set 
down sunply to the aceount of poetical embellish- 
ments, and even of puctical hyperbole. 


Owmg to the extraordinary importance attached by the earl, 
Church to the ΟἿ᾽ predictions (Which were viewed as mich as 
possible ina magical heht) about the Person and the Work of 
Christ, the literature on this subject has been all alouy very 
copious We confine our attention here naturally to such 
works as have either actually advanced the hnowledge of the 
subjcet, ot exercised for a longer or a shorter petiud some con. 
siderable influence on the view taken of Messiame prophecy 
The titles of the following works are ananged im thrice clagses, 
and an chronolowieal order; we leave out of account the 
relevant sections in works on Liblical Theology and artacles 
wn Die taonaries of the Bible 

I. The standpoint ot the so-called mechanical theory of 
Inspiration, or at least a specifically dogmatic pomt of view, is 
lepresented by 2 EW. Hengstenberg, Christolagie des A 7', wid 
Commentar uber die messianiachen Werssagungen der Pio- 
pheten, Berlin, 1s20 15 ὅν, 2nd ed, 1854-1857, αὶ parts [accord 
ing Lo Hengstenberg, the prophets always pronounee their 
Oracles in the eestatie condition, often withoul themselves 
understanding the contents amd seape of their wards, and, m 
virtue of Divine wsptration, Uius anticipate the whole Christ- 
ology of orthodox dogmatics| , Joh. Chr. von Hotmann, Weessa- 


* Cf, on the history and meaning of the anointing of persons, 
above, p θη. The torm Afeaaas, which 3s frequently urged, 
is derived, as 1s well hnown, from the NT Muaecoses or Μισιας 
(so only in Jn 14! and 425, claewhere, as in the LXX, ὁ Χριστος 
[so for the most part in the Gospels) or Xpseres [so generally in 
St. Paul])—a form which itself springs not from the Lebrew mye 
Qnaahiah), but from the Aramaic form ΝΠ (méshihd, the 
so-called status emphaticus, with tho determinative ending 
δ , Which corresponds to the Hebrew article, so that the name 
τὸ Χριστοῦ). The written form Méroias is after the same 
analogy as ΠΓεσσούρ τε "Ww, or "leconva = yy, and does not justify 
the assertion of de Lagarde (Budung der Nomina, Gottangen, 
1859, Ὁ». 9511} that Mesesee cannot, go back except to a form 
Den (nushshiah= Arab. amissih) whose meaning would be ‘ oft 
anointany ’ 

T In the same way, of course, every threatening against the 
rations hostile to Israelis not to be summarily assigned to the 
realm of Messianic prophecy. Such threatenings may sprin 
simply from o general faith in the righteous conduct of Jahweh 
as the Ruler of the world (60 Am If) or from special faith in 
tha righteousness of the ΤῊΝ of ἐεῖίει de Nicaea the piers 

: ἘῸΝ : all. ὃ ‘eening pride of the world-power employed by Him as the r 
beri respon to the bad figs, are to fall ἣν PLEY | of dhiawteniing (so with Isaiah's clirwateniigee against Asay ria 
Ὁ the sword, the famine, and the pestilence, | jsee above, p. 693), Nahum’s against Ninoveh, Habakkuk’s 
besides the cruel mockery of all peoples of the [23 | against the Chaldeans). The case is different, to be sure, 
earth. : whee the threatening stands iu connexion with an allusion to 
the persoual Messiah or other indubitable charactenstics of 


* Cf. ubovo, p. 6754, Messtanic prophecy. 
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wig und Erfdillung im AT uni NT, Nordlingen, 1841-1844, to serious regard, a numb erat concessions ΠΝ 
2 parts {attempts to prove that the time and all the Maney made. Fist of all, it must be admitted that the 
fulfilment were already predesignated in the facts of the prophe t expec bel the μενα οἵ, the Mesink nat 
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history of salvation, the word of prophecy simply accom pany- 
ing the facts by way of supplement and_ confirmation. Tho 
types of Christ which were supposed to be embodied in the 
history were arrived at by an extremely artificial system of 
excgesis, without any regard to literary criticism]. . 

I. A scientific but critically conservative standpoint is occn- 
pied by: © v. Orelli, Di alttest. Weessaqung ron der Vollen- 
dung dea Cottesreiches uv thier geschichtlichen Entiwickeluny 
dargestelltl, Wien, 1882, Jeng. tr. 1550. [contains a number of 
specimens of transylation and a commentary on the medividual 
prophecies]; Ch Α Lryges, Messianic Prophecy, New York, 
1886; Franz Delitzsch, Messeaniache Weerssayunsen in geschicht- 
licher Folge, Leipzig, 1890, big. br 1891. 

UY. The following represent a tree critieal standpoint : Ferd 
Hitziy, Vortesungen uber dee bibliache Theolome und [forming 
an independent 2nd part] die meascanischen Weissaguaaen des 
AT, herausgegeben von Kneucker, harlsruhe, 1880; Eda Richin, 
Die messranische δια μη, Gotha, 1875, 2nd ed. 1885, Eng. 
ed. 1900; V. H. Stanton, The Jewish and the Chretian Messiah, 
Edinburgh, 1886 [successfully maintains that the Jewthh Mes- 
Bianic expectation had not yet attained to the fall contents of 
the Christian idea of the Messiah, which was based upon na 
deeper knowledge of Ws nature and functions) ; TE Haekmann, 
dnte Zukunttserwartung des Jesaid, Gottangen, 1593, P. Volz, 
Me vorertiische Jahiceprophetie und der dlesstas, Gottingen, 
1897 [sceka, by the aid of very hold hterary criticism, to prove 
that the Messianic idea is foreign to the character of pre-exilic 
prophecy, and makes ity first appearance m Ezekiel Even 
there it woheld to be nota derivative of the spirit. of pre-esxilie 
prophecy, whieh was pre-cuunently ἃ preaching of judgment 
and a call to repentance, but a concession by Ezekiel to the 
national and partteularistic sentiments of the Jewish popular 
nand- im epportion to his ordinary viewpoint); LL Lluhn, Ore 
Messtanivchen Werssaguagen des osraclitischen und πολ ἢ 
Volks bis 2u den Targumen, Fraburg 1 B., part1., 1898 [a con- 
ewe but very able handhng of the subject; partai, Tubingen, 
1900, deals wath the OT citations and allusions that) occur imi 
the NT], ὡς. Nowack, Dee Zebunflshagnungen Lsraels ae der 
assumpischen Zed, TVubmeen, P02, AD Davidson, Off 7’ fa- 
ment Prophecy, Edinburgh, 1903 [ὦ posLhumous work cudited by 

J. Δ Paterson]. 


One of the proincipal difieultics in this connexion 
is occasioned by questions of Jiterary cnitacism, 
The authenticity of those prophecies, especially 
the Isaianic ones, in which a personal Messiah 1s 
spoken of, has recently been powerfully assailed 
by Hackmann (see above), Cheyne, and others ; 
and, although the last word may not have been 
spoken on all the sections in question, there is 
scarcely a single passage which does not labour 
under serious difliculties In regard either to its 
contents or its Janguage. 

(4) In view of what has been said, it is only 
under reserve that we commence our exannnation 
of strictly Messianic prophecies with— 

(a) Is 744.—According to the presently prevailing 
opmuon, indeed, this so called Tmmanuel-prophecy 
would have to be left quite out of account in our 
discussion. The prophet, we are told, meant to 
say nothing more than that any boy born within 
vw short time from then micht receive from his 
mother the name ‘God with us,’ in allusion to the 
quickly tollowing deliverance from the foes that 
were then threatening Judah, The ‘sign’ whieh 
Ahaz had disdained, and which the prophet now 
announces to him in the name otf his God, is held 
to consist simply in the name ‘Immanuel,’ neither 
the person of the young woman (πον) nor that of 
the boy being of any importance. We cannot help 
feeling, however, that this interpretation over- 
looks in its haste two serious objections. In the 
first place, is it possible that the contirmatory 
sign announced so solemnly by Isainh should have 
consisted merely in aflirming, by the name given 
to any boy, the deliverance of Judah? Would not 
the logic of this prophetical announcement simply 
come to this: ἘΝ deliverance will take place as 
surely as it will take place’? Secondly, is it 
possible in Is 88 to rest content with the explana- 
tion that the expression, ‘thy Jand, O Immanuel,’ 
is intended to refer to the home of that casual, 
purely imaginary boy, who may receive the name? 

But if, in view of these difficulties, the ancient 
Messianic interpretation of Is 7 is still entitled 


merely within the period of Assyrian world-empire 
but in the immediate future; and consequently 
that he was mistaken on this point. Secondly, 
his announcement of Immanuel as the Messiah 
and as the Deliverer is imtelligible only on the 
assumption that he could confidently take it for 
granted that his heareis were fannliar with the 
theologumenon of the Messiah. Otherwise, his 
mode of expression would be so obscure and enig- 
matic that searcely any one could have under- 
stood him. Now, αὖ is quite conceivable that an 
ancient Divine oracle regaiding the perpetual dura- 
tion of the Davidic dynasty, such as doubtless 
underlies the present recension of 28 7 (ef. especi- 
ally v.4), may have already become transformed in 
the popular belief into the expectation of enc ideal 
ruler of David's family, and that this expectation 
always prevailed more powertully when the nation 
saw Itself menaced by any serious danger. The 
jiophet could then without any thing further count 
upon the intelligence of his hearers, 1f he simply 
alluded to that expectation. ΑἸ] this does not 
indeed answer the question how it comes to pass 
that the prophet never again recurs to this ¢heo- 
fogumenon of the Messiah, even in a ease where 
(as amidst the sore distress caused by Assyria in 
the year 701) this procedure would have been most 
natural, Are we to hold with some that Isaiah 
afterwards abandoned his Messianie expectations 
and attubuted to Jahweh alone all the functions 
of the Messiah; or even that, in the matte: of his 
expectations as to the future, we must distinguish 
not two but three, or even four, periods ?* Such 

a notion is contradicted by all that we are really 
able to learn of the personality of Isaiah. All the 
more Weight, indeed, thus attaches to the eireum- 
stance that, subsequent to 88:10. he never returns 
to the subject. of Immanuel. 

(8) Is 910 and 1])-°.—The same diffienlty arises, 
of cose, in estimating the two cront, undoubtedly 
Messianic prophecies, 1s 9° and 1)!" [the secondary 
character of 11! is now pretty generally acknow- 
Jedged]. Τὸ 1s no objection to Isainh’s authorship 
that in 91 the cireumstances of the Exile appear to 
be presupposed, and that in 11! the stock of David 
secs to be reduced to a mere stump. For it lay 
quite within the range of true Jahweh prophetism 
that Isaiah should be transported by the spimt of 
God into these very future conditions—a result 
which would not at all impair his connexion with 
the present. Again, as regards the turther features 
of the predichion of 9", namely, the hope of a 
brilliant victory, whereby Jahweh breaks the yoke 
of the enemy (v.%), the burning of all instruments 
of war (v.4), the rightcous and peaceful rule of the 
descendant of David (for such is certainly mtended) 
over the kingdom of David restored to its old ex- 
tent,—all these are expectations which an Isaiah 
may quite well have chershed. Nor is any 
stumbling - block occasioned by the names by 
which God (v.°) calls the Messiah, provided one 
does not render 122 5x ‘hero God,’ but finds in it 
an epithet=‘ god of a hero,’ tc. ‘Godlike hero’: 
an absolute predication of Godhead, even in the 
case of the Messinh, would be inconceivable in 
the OT.t But it és an undeniable difliculty that 


* Two pence (the first from 736-724) are assumed by Guthe 
(Das Zukunftsheld des Jesaja, Leipzig, 1855); ἃ ‘ threefold 


peu of the future’ by Giesebrecht (Britruge zur Jesaja- 
tritek, Gottingen, 1890, p, 701), a fourfold one by Meinhold 
Qtudien zur wrael Religronsyeschichte > 1. ‘ Der beilige Rest,’ 
Bonn, 1903). 

+ Rabbinical exegesis, as is well kuown, gets over the diffi- 
culty by taking the first three (or at least two) titles as sub- 
jects, Divine names in apposition with the ‘He’ of ‘and 119 
calla,’ so that only the last title (or at most the last two) belongs 
to the Messiah. 
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the announcement of the Messiah is conveyed by 
such enizmatic expressions as ‘a child’ or ‘a son’ 
without any more specific explanation—a manner 
of procedure which indeed reminds us of the pur- 
poscly obscure manner Οἱ speech of the later pro- 
phecy, which is already on the point of passing 
Into Spocely vite: The same cannot be said of LE". 
The fresh shoot from the stump of Jesse could not 
be misunderstood by any one, and as little could 
this be the case with the beautiful description of 
the righteous sway that he is to exercise im virtue 
vf lis extraordinary endowment with the spirit 
of Jahweh, with its many-sided influences. The 
whole prediction is induce dominated by religious 
points of view, but the ideal picture of the the- 
veracy is yet far from that of a priestly State 
under the dominion of a written law. On the 
contrary, the eapectation in question moves quite 
within the sphere of ideus that strike us as per- 
fectly natural to a prophet of the Sth cent., look- 
ing to the historical experiences of the past and to 
the conditions of his own time, Even the appended 
deseription (v.“") of the paradisare peace that reigns 
among wild anunals could be pronounced Utopian 
and derived from the later apocalyptic only it in 
v.29 the animals had attitbuted to them a share in 
the universal knowledge of God wluch marks the 
Messianic aye. If this latte: piece of (certainly 
unjustified) exegesis be red: all that remaims 
is a highly poetical carrying ont of the true Pro- 
phetical notion that even the external course of 
nature and the changes 1t undergoes stand in the 
closest connexion with the fortunes of the peaple 
of God, whether their tall or thea risme again, 
In view of all this, it is quite intelligible that even 
so τοῦτοι} a critic as Duhm holds to the anthen- 
ticity of and 114%; and we should readily sub- 
seribe unreservedly to this view, uf the question 
were first’. answered how such express and strong 
expectations of a personal Messiah could possibly 
find no echo m the later oracles of Isaiah. 

(y) Mic 5%.—New difficulties are raised by the 
Messianic prophecy of Mic 54". These do not lie 
in the seemingly magical prediction that, Bethle- 
hem is to be the place from which the Messiah is 
to come forth. For (as in 15. 11) all that is meant 
by this is plainly nothing more than that the 
Javidie dynasty must first be reduced to the pre- 
Davidic conditions befure the Messiah ean make 
His appearance. gain, the reference to the 
remote antiquity * from which the origm of the 
Messiah dates, would tell against Micab’s author- 
ship only if the allusion were to the time when 
David first came pee the scene and not. rather to 


the plimeval resolution of Jahweh to send the 
Messiah, But our difficulties do begin with v.% 


Are we to hold that Micah, with an eye upon the 
prophecy (which he interpreted in a Messianic 
sense) of his contemporary ane (Is 734), used the 
peculiarly veiled expression ‘till the time when 
one who is to bear shall have brought forth’? 
When the hope is expressed of the return of the 
residue of his countrymen along with the Israelites 
(v.3"), is nut the return of a portion aheady pre- 
supposed (and thus not predicted)? And does not 
the announcement that the Messiah shall be great. 
‘even to the ends of the earth’ already recall the 
late theologumenon of the world-empire of Isiael 
under the Messiah? All these are questions which 
still wait for a satisfying answer. But the iain 
difeulty here, again, is that »0 sharply defined 
a Messianic expectation should apparently have 
passed again into oblivion both ὙΠῸ ἢ Micah hin 
self and with the prophets who succeeded hin. 

(δ) Jer 28,_In view of all that has been said, 


* Dt 327 shows that (his isthe meaning of οἷν Δ (uot ‘days of 
etermty,'’an if what were spoken of were the cterna) pre-existence 
of the Messiah). 


See cree ees 
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it might not be an impossible supposition that the 
real starting-point of the expectation of a personal 
Messiah is to be found in Jer 23°-, the prophecy of 
the ‘righteous shoot’ of David.* He is called the 
‘righteous shoot’ because, unlike David’s descend- 
ants in the time of Jeremiah, He will correspond 
to the ideal of a Davidie ruler. But the little that 
Jeremiah suys about Him (that He will rule wisely 
and justly, that under Him Judah and Israel shall 
be saved and dwell secure) implies no very extia- 
ordinary fortunes or attributes of the subject of 
the prophecy ; so that the question might almost 
be asked whether the concept of ‘Messiah’ is 
applicable at all to Jeremiah’s ‘righteous shoot.’ 
Nor are we carried any further by the name given 
Him in v.® ‘Jahweh is our righteousness,’ especi- 
ally as it is exegetically uncertain whether this 
name is intended for the Messiah and not rather 
for the Tand and the people in the late imitation 
of our passage in 33 the same name is bestuwed 
upon Jerusalem. But, even if Jeremiah means by 
the ‘righteous shoot’ the Messiah m the narrower 
sense, he by no means thinks ΟἹ a seag/e descendant 
of David who lives and reigns forever, For already 
in v.4 he promuses shepherds to teed the people 
when they are collected again, that is to say, he 
expects a succession of ughteous descendants at 
David, as the author of Jer 33" already understood 
him to do. This would not indeed exchade the 
supposition that the shoot of David who lirst arises 
and inaugurates the gieat revolution was thought 
of as the Messiah in the narrower sense ; but a 
closer exanuniation of the passage shows that the 
idea of the personal Messiah does not come so pro 
minently forward as te be capable of being re- 
gaded as a landmatk in the history of Messianic 
prophecy. 

(Ὁ) The Messiame prophecies in the wider sense 
which are attatbuted to pre-extlie prophets, stand 
in urgent need of Βα τὴ sifting, Many of them 
are encumbered with serious diflieulties as to their 
authenticity, and hence had better be reserved tor 
(reatment at a later stage. Others ae based upon 
the expectation of a natural vowse of things, and 
hence lack the marks of true Messianic prophecy 
mentioned above (p. 0904". To this cateyory 
beloug-- 

(a) Is 73.— A certain expectation is here embodied 
in the name given by Isaiah to his son, Shear 
pohaih, fa yvemnant| shall aeturm’) ‘Phe undei- 
lying notion is that the impenitent mass of the 
people shall beinvolved in destruction on Jahweh’s 
day of judgment, but that a small number of podly 
oues shall survive the judgment, and, under a 
regenerated politicn! constitution, lead a life well- 
pleasing to God. So also the closing words of 64 
‘and a holy seed shall be the stump {of the tenth 
that survives at the end of the first judgment], + 
may be widerstood to mean simply that ¢he sur- 
vivurs are to form the stock of a population of 
Judah ‘consecrated’ to Juahweh, te. truly belong- 
img to Him. The additional idea that their con- 
version aud deliverance as well as the forming of 
the new political constitution are to be bronght 
about by a miraculous interposition and extra- 
ordinary measures on the patt of Jahweh, could 
be supplied from the above-noticed prophecies of 
a personal Messiah, only if the latter certainly 
emanated from Isaiah. 

(β) Hos 2% 04) 3, Along with the promise ot 


*The authenticity of this prophecy appears to us (ayainst 
θαι in bis Commentary on Jeremiah) to be absolutely proved 
by Zoe 38 and 612, where ‘Shoot’ (EV ‘ Branch’) has already 
become (no doubt, on the authority of Jeremiah) a nomen pro- 
prem of the Messiah. 

1 On the ‘holy remnant’ see the above-cited studies of Mein- 
hold (p. 694" note *) 

t We do not forget that these words also [they are wanting in 
the LXX] are denied by many to Isaiah. 
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a community purified from sin and intioduced into 
the closest jalowel with God we mect here with 
the promise of extraordinary outwaid blessings : 
wrotectiun fiom all harm from animals (as in 
13 11°), and the so-called ‘ Messiame fertility ’— 
a theme which, in the later eschatulogical pro- 
»mhecics, is treated with special peern and in 
hijeeiee of the strongest hyperbole. 

(y) Zeph 34-,—From the period prior to Jere- 
miah, at most Zeph 3!- can be assigned to our 
present category. But even tlis passage spea's 
only of taking away the consciousness of guilt and 
preventing fresh guilt on the part of ‘the humble 
and small people,’ which, after the removal of the 
haughty ones, is to be Jett on the holy mountain, 
where hencetoiwaid it shall dwell in peace. 

(δ) Jer 12'4),—In Jeremiah we encounter, per- 
haps for the fist tame,* the notion — stall ἐν 
expressed in’ ὦ very limited fashion-~- that the 
Gentiles are to be partakers of the blessings of the 
theocacy. In 12 there is a promise that the 
heathen neighbours of Judah who have been carried 
‘aptive shall be planted again, and shall flourish 
m the midst of Judah, provided they confess the 
nune of Jahweh ; otherwise, they are to be plucked 
up once more and completely destroyed. Beyond 
doubt, we must see in this oracle an approximation 
to the theofoqiunenon, so Unportiut in after-times, 
of the conversion of the heathen and their 1ecep- 
tion inte the kingdom of God an expectation 
which witnesses fo a profound insight into the 
Divine plan of salvation, and deserves more than 
any other the name of a truly Messianic hope of 
the future. 

(ce) der 312-4, —We do uot find that Jeremtal. 
folluws out the above notion elsewhere. But in its 
place he offers in 3814 a propheey regarding the 
condition of Judah after the purifying judgment, 
Which goes far beyond the announcement of simple 
restolation and renewed piosperity.  "Phis is the 
famous propheey of the ‘new covenant’? which 
Jahweh is yet to make with Israel [so that the 
long exiled Northern kingdom ts m¢eladed im the 
prophecy | and Judah. We pass over the fact that 
even in Jeremiah the word a 72 does not) denote 
simply a ‘covenant’ or engagement entered into at 
will by two parties, and to be abandoned at plea- 
pure, but, in aceordance with the τε σι use of 
the term in the O'T (cb. above, p. 680°), stands for an 
ordinance elanating from God and binding uncon- 
ditiunally upon Isiael. But. this is not inconsistent 
with what is a tact, that here a wholly new con- 
ception of the mms makes its appearance in history. 
The prophet himself emphasizes this in the words : 
‘not according to the covenant that | made with 
thei fathers in the day that 1 took them by the 
hand to bing them out of the land of Egypt, 
which my covenant they broke.’ And the continua- 
tion in v.* teaches plainly wherein the deep-seated 
difference between the two forms of ΠῚ. consists, 
In the first instance, ib was outward ordmances 
the prophet is thinking in all probability of the 
aw-book introduced by Josiab in the year 621] 
that were laid upon the whole body of the people, 
which always confronted them as external, dead 
statutes, incapable of penetrating to the heart 
and conserence of the imdividual, and prodnucmeg 


there an endwing spuitual life. This is now to be 
quite different: Jahweh will put Llis Jaw within 


them and write it in their heart; and upon this 
shall henceforward be based the truth, ‘Jahweh the 
God of Israel, Isracl the people of Jahweh.’ Then 


* The authenticity of Is 187, and above all of 1915 is encim- 
bered (like that of Is 2-8 and Mic 481} with difhculties tou 
serious to allow of the placing of these passiges prior to Jere- 
miah Τὺ may be added that Jer 12440 is denied to Jerenuah by 
Stade and Duhm, but (with the exception of v.14» 8) iy held 
by Giesebrecht (with whoin the present writer agrees) to be 
auther ‘ic. 
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no longer shall any one need (v.44) to be taught οἱ 
exhorted to hnow Jahweh, for they shall all know 
Him from the least. tv the greatest, thanks to the 
enlightening that shall go forth trom Him. For 
the latter they are prepared, moreover, by the guilt 
of their transmiessions being removed, and their 
sins being no more remembered avainst them. 
True knowledge of God, as well as worship of 
Him in spirit and truth, can take reot only in the 
svil of pure hearts. 

The umportance of this prophecy of Jeremiah’s 
about the ‘new covemunt’” cannot readily be ex- 
aggerated. It means nothing Jess than ἃ, distinet 
Ineaking with the conception of the religion of 
Istacl as a merely national religion indissolubly 
connected with particular outward forms of the 
eultus, and, above all, with a particular land. The 
‘new covenant’ can blossum and bear fiuit wher- 
ever an Istaelite looks up to Ins God with a grate- 
ful and trustful heart. In place of the yeneral 
body of the people, which had hitherto constituted 
the ‘subject of relipion,’ the individual * now comes 
forward with his cliun to the most direct. personal 
communion with his God. Thus the vietory is 
finally won over those particularistic features, nay, 
features bordering upon nature-teligion, which 
from catly times had clung to the religion ot 
Israel, 
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vi. TUE ENUTERNAL COURSE OF DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE RELIGION OF JISRAKL DURING THE 
PERIOD OF PRE-EXILIC Prorpurcy,—1. Atter 
the disruption under Rehoboam, the two kingdoms 
went each its own way in matters of religion, and, 
as time went on, Lhese ways always deviated more 
and more. Not indeed that there was no longer 
ὃ consciousness of what was common to all the 
taibes—- the ove God and His former mighty acts. 
That the opposite was the case is shown by the 
almost complete identity of the conceptions and 
the institutions found in the two kingdoms. 
Image worship aud the Jocalizing of Jalweh at 
diflerent sanctuaries had the same vogue in Isracl 
as in Judah, and, if Judah repudiated the bull 
worship, 1b sacrificed, down to the time of Heze- 
kiah, to a brazen serpent, even if the latter had 
not its place in the temple. Both kingdoms are 
reproached with over-zealous—only, indeed, exter- 
nal—practice of the sacrificial cult (Am 5%, Is 
1.5}. In both kingdoms priests and prophets of 
Jahweh are at work. The high appreciation of 
Ismael for her priests is sufliciently attested by 
the eulugistic language of Dt 33%, which shows 
that in their claims they were not a whit behind 
their bethien at Jerusalem. When, again, Je- 
hoshaphat (1 1 227), dissatisfied with the bearing 
of the 400 prophets of Ahab, asks, ‘Is there ποὺ yet 
a prophet of Jahweh here, whom we may consult?’ 
he assumes that even in {srael there are genuine 
prophets of Jahweh, and his expectation is not dis- 
appointed. In short, Israel as well us Judah con- 
tinues to be the people of Jahweh, and that in the 
estimation not merely of Hosea, who himself be- 
longed to the Northern kingdom, but of Amos the 
Judahite (Ain 7:5), and of all the luter prophets. 
Otherwise, αὖ would be unintelliable that the ex- 
pectation of a return of Israch from exile and of 
its reunion with Judah under ove king should 
have persisted so tenaciously, and that far beyond 
the time of Kzekiel, whose strong emphasizing of 

* It would of course be a gross exaggeration to deny any 


individuahstic traits to the religion of Israel prior to the time of 
Jerennab. Such an assertion would be contradicted by such 


notaces of individual prayer as we find in 18 1101 ete. But, on 
the other hand, we are not entitled, with Sellin (Beetrage zur 
rerael. und gud. Religvonsqeschichte. Heft 1, ‘Jaliwes Verhaltms 
zum isracl, Volk und Indaviduum nach allisrael Vorstellung,’ 
Leipzig, 1896), to deny the profound difference between Jere- 
mah’s position and that which was maintained prior to hig 
time. 
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this expectation (87) is strange enough when we 
take into account his sternly condemnatory judg- 
ment of Smiatia in chs. 16 and v3. 

2. But, mm spite of all this, it cannot le over- 
looked that a difference between the two kingdoms 

| showed itself early and sank deep. The Northern 
kingdom had inherited, along with the mune of 
Israel, the claim to represent the proper continua- 
tion of the Pavidie-Solomonic empire =a claun 
which finds drastic expression in the words of hing 
Jonash in 2 14°, as well as in Dt ἡ, Τὰ the 
political sphere it might be to a large extent pusti- 
lied: the strength of the whole nation was, above 
ul, represented by Istacl, whereas Judah - not with- 
standing the silence of its hustunanus was in all 
probability a vassal of Τὰ 6}, not only in the time 
of Jeboshaphat, but ou other ocea-ions as well 
But in the religious sphere at} was only moa 
very precarious sense that [κα 8} could be called 
the heir of the ancient: traditions. | Everything 
indicates that the reheious conceptions as well 
as the cultus of the Northern kinedom were iin 
more strongly peamented with relics ot the once 
prevailing natmre-releion than was the ease Τα 
Judah. Thesyne etn between Baal and dalweh, 
Which Hosea stall found if necessary to denounce 
50 sharply, proves how fo removed the peaple were 
(only a generation betove the fall of Samaria !) 
from a consistent henetheimsm, not to speak of ἃ 
real monothemiu. We find alse in Amos and Hosea 
abundant mdieations of the extent to whieh the 
ritual customs i Tsracl were full of amitations of 
Canaanite practices, 

But yet another element entered jute the situa- 
tion, Israel was drawn enthier than Judah imto 
the vortex of the great world of polities, which 
(ured piuunly on the question of Assy ἀπ Ὁ supe 
macy im Western Asie and its designs upon Ley pt 
Now, the tendency of politreal expenence wits to 
produce, not mdeed Ieamings towards the gods of 
the world-powers as the stronger, but—as could 
hardly happen otherwise trom the standpomt of 
a purely national releion—an involuntarily depre- 
clatory yudement of the power ΟἹ the God of the 
land, as compared with the immense superiority 
of Assyria, and a consequent depreciation of thas 
God himself. However much m the narrowe 
sphere men might still look to Him tor all kinds 
of blessing and aid, His power appeared miadequiate 
to meet the needs of the people at large, strugeling 
for their existence, and it was thought necessary 
to luok around fot other resources and allies. We 
understand now why Hosea displays sach holy zeal, 
above all, against his people’s wooing the tavouw 
sometimes of Assyi1a, sometimes of Exypt: such 
conduet amonnted to oa flat denial of the God 
of Isracl, even to a species of blasphemy. And 
it is easy to comprehend that a relieion and a 
cultus with sneli a notion of God could he noe source 
of moral renewal to the lute of the people. One 
dynasty after another fell a prey to assassination 
and the bloody strife of factions ; termble eorrup- 
tion prevailed among the heads of the people and 
the priests ; and even among the lower classes the 
last relic of loyalty and trust, reverence for any 
kind of authority, not to speak of regaid tor the 
holy will of God, had disappeared. We hear no 
longer of 7000 who had not. bowed the hnee to Baal 
(which is now the swine thing as reposine fleshly 
confidence in worldly resources). The rottenness 
to which the body of the nation had tallen a prey 
wrought its ellects without intermission, In 72 
Israel, after a protracted strugele of despair, tell 
before the conquering night of Sigon. ‘The en- 
cumstance that the name of not ὦ single leader 
has come down to us from the period of the fall 
of the hingdom can be explained only on the ground 


that the ichyious factor was completely over- | prophets there were never wanting powerfu 
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shadowed at this crisis in Isiael’s history. Tad 
i) been otherwise, the Judahite historieal narra- 
tive, which still shows a religious interest in the 
remnant of the inhabitants of Samaria (2 καὶ 177%), 
would surely have preserved for us one name, 

3. As amatter of course, the fall of the Northern 
kingdom was bound to exeicise a very powerful 
miluence on the condition of things im Judah. 
The immediate result, mdecd, was simply to 
strengthen the national religion. Samaria had 
fallen, Jerusalem remamed. Consequently, it was 
felt, Jahweh had rejected the Northern hingdom, 
the apostate trom Judah (Is 7), whereas Judah 
was now ‘the people of Jalweh,’ the continuation 
of the totality of Israel, and hencefor ward it, too, 
came readily to be called ‘Isiact’ But, above all, 
the course of events raised the prestige of the 
temple in the eyes of the people. Although 
primaniy only the palace-sanetuuy of Sulomon, 
the posses aon of the temple must have perved, 
after the dtstuption ef the hingdom, to give a 
στοῦ advantage to Judah, so that Jerobvain 1. 
desericd in the halo that surrounded at a danger 
to the permanence of his monarchy (LN 135. Τὼ 
the sncrea Arh, which now stood in the temple im 
mysterious darkness, attached the most sacred 
recollections of the Herow Age of the nation ; 
while the prond building of Solomon, with its 
nant subs diuetures, was assoeiated with the most 
vlotious recollections ot the Golden Ace of united 
Istnel; and the Northern hingdom could only re- 
fleet with envy that at had mo share lett am this 
pride of the whole nition. 

But was not this advantage of Judah, after all, 
only an outwaid, not to say a purely imagmary 
and naeal, one? And did not the prophets find 
iouceessary, evenin Judah, to complain bitterly of 
class ἀπο wordap, crude daith me opera operata 
in the cultus, distessad ot pustice, and carnal (rust 
inoutward polities’ snc questions are Justihed, 
but equally justified is the assertion that in Judah 
things were different fram what they were in Tsracl. 
In the fist place, the coutmaity of the Davidie 
dynasty, the legitimate hea of the monarehy im- 
suituted by Jahwel Tivusell, was a powerfnl bul- 
watk avast polities! disorder. Once (2 Καὶ 14%"), 
indeed, we hear of ἃ conspiracy against king 
Amagiuh, which issued im lis murder, without, 
however, the contiannance of the dynasty bemg 
thereby aflected. The extipation ot the taunly 
of David by 'Athahah (2K LE) as the work of a 
foreigner, but the latter is overthiown wath all 
possible speed by Che chief priest Jehoiada, in favour 
of a prince of David's Line, Siumilaaly, an 2 WK 21" 
the murder of Amon is quickly expiated by the 
putting to death of Ins assassins and the placing 
of dosiah on the (none. Ef, owe to the prestige 
of the dynasty, even worthless hiungs like Aha, 
were tolerated, ow much more must a distinct 
blessing have emanated from able and religiously 
well-disposed rulers like Amagiuh, Ozziah, Jotham, 
and Hezekiah. 

Again, the priesthood at the temple of Jeru- 
silem must have ranked considerably higher than 
that at Bethel and Dan. [ts hereditary character 
trom carly times, as well as the not infrequent 
marriages which there are various indications that 
it contiacted with the royal family, gave it hich 
standing and political influence; while the care of 
literary and, above all, of spuitual interests was, 
without doubt, almost exelusively in its hands. 

4, In this way, by means of hings and priests, at 
lerst during certain considerable periods, all the 
conditions were present in Judah for implanting 
more deeply the ideas of the prophets concerning 
God and His true worship, And, what is the 
main point, despite the presence of py false 

repre- 
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sentatives of truc Jahweh prophecy. It is true 
that outside the ranks of the writing prophets 
only a few isolated names have come down to us, 
but at least we have evidence in Is δ᾽" of the 
existence of a band of disciples gathered about 
Isaiah; and to these, as guudians and champions 
of the thoughts of the master, we must ascribe 
a far-reaching influence on futme times, This 
passage conveys the distinet impression that Isaiah 
at that time, despairing of any improvement in 
1eligious conditions under an Alaz, resolved to 
retire completely into the inner 016. of his div- 
ciples and give himself to esoterie teaching. — It 
is accordingly not without reason that Robertson 
Smith * writes: ‘The formation of this little com- 
munity was a new thing in the history of religion. 
» 2. Lt was the birth of a new era in the Old 
Testament religion, for it was the buth of the 
conception of the Charch, the first step in the 
enaneipation of smritual religion fiom the forme 
of political 116. Stull, even tor Tsaimbh there was 
left in the times of Uezehiah occasion enough to 
make his imfluence felt in favour of a truly theo 
cratic scheme ΟἹ polities. 

Itis another qnestion how far Isaiah sneceeded 
in carrying through the Prophetie demands even 
in the matter of the cultus, and, above all, of the 
outward form in which the Jahweh ieligion ex- 
pressed itself. Necordine to the Deuteronome 
narrative of 2.1 184, Hezekiah bad already entuely 
abolished the worstup on the high places, slat tered 
the masecboth, and cat down the ‘asherndl (oe. here 
the sacred pole beside the altar); and it is usual 
to trace this ‘eultus reform οἵ Wezehiah? in oa 
peneral way to the influence of Tsainh. But the 
following period knows nothing of such reforms 
by Wezekiah 4 This is explamed, mdeed, by a 
late gloss in ZA 2)" as due to the eicumstance 
that Hezekial’s son, Manasseh, rebuilt the de- 
stroyed Inevh places and set up a new “dade rith 
But the whole description contamed in 2 Wt 22 and 
23 permits of no doubt that the state of things 
which was fimuly put an end to by Josiah’s caltus 
reform had been for centuries regarded as quite 
unobjectionable, and had accordingly maintained 
itself without any opposition Nay, as we sce 
from 2K 238") this held good even of the ‘iigh 
places,’ dc. places of sacrifice, Which Solomon once 
erected on the Mount of Olives for the convenience 
of his heathen wives. 

But if in this respect. the influence οἱ Isaiah 
upou Hezekiah cannot be maintaimed, especially 
us nowhere in Isninh do we hear a word agaim-t 
the igh places or the mazgcboth, such influence is 
very probable in another direction. We have seen 
that Isaiah, owing to lis conception of God, felt 
hnuself called toa hery polemic against the images 
of Jahweh. And soit was be, doubtless, that in- 
spired Hezekiah’s destruction of the biazen serpent 
made by Moses (2 αὶ 184),t and brought about —at 
least in circles favourably disposed to the teaching 
of the prophets—a peneral abandonment of images 
of Ἴων μοι This supposition ix favoured albone 
ally by the circumstance that in after-Lunes Jere- 
miah found occasion, indeed, to inveigh vigorously 
against heathen idols, but not, to all appearance, 
against images of Jahweh. 

In what has been said above we do not mean to 
affirm that the idea of centralizing the cultus, 
which was first realized in 621 through the law- 
book of Hilkiah, was wholly remote in the time of 


* The Prophets of Tsracl, Edinburgh, 1s82, p. 274 f. 

t The attempt of ὟΝ, Erbt (Dee Sichersted/ una des Monothewmus, 
Gottingen, 1904), notwithstanding, to trace the concentration of 
the cultus to Hezekiah must be pronounced a failure. 

1 The note on this subject cannot, like the rest of the nur- 
rative, be the work of the Deuteronomist, but must have becn 
taken from the so-called Great Book of Kings used hy him asa 
source. 
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Isaiah, or altogether foreign to that prophet’s own 
mind. Not that, after the fashion of the ancient 
national religion, he 1eposed a carnal confidence in 
the continuance of the temple, as a place which 
Jahweh could not under any circumstances give 
over to the enemies of His people. But the idea 
that Jahweh, or at least a form of manifestation 
of Jahweh, dwelt upon Zion, was familiar even to 
Isniah, Even he sees in Zion--although in an 
infinitely deeper, spiritual sense—a bulwark of the 
theocracy (28'*), the dwelling-place and hearth of 
God (515. 06 [if Sxmx in the latter passage = 
‘hearth ?] 31°). ‘This idea of the Shouse of Jahweh’ 
was, however, clearly opposed to the partitioning 
of Jahwel among a number of sanctuaries; and, 
if Isaiah himself did ποὺ yet press for a concen- 
tration of the cultus, this may have been simply 
because he attached no importance at all to the 
erternal cultus, especiuly in the then prevailing 
forms. On the other hand, they may be right 
who discover in Tsaial’s band of disciples the forces 
we have to thank for the tust prelumnary steps 
towards the law-book of Deuteronomy. 

Meanwhile, however, things had taken quite a 
diflerent comme. Atter the death of Sargon (705), 
κε αλλ, manifestly with the strong disapproval 
of Tsamh, had allowed himself to be drawn into 
the vortex of the rebellion of Western Asia against 
sennachenh, Ttis not improbable that the king 
lumself would have preferred to listen to the 
counsels of the mene: but that) he was not 
stiong enough to withstand the veritably intoxa- 
ented War-party. Isaiah (ef, especially 30% 3116.) 
declared with the utmost frankness how the 
alhance with Beypt against Assyiia, which was 
promoted at first secretly and then openly, was 
to be judged from Jahwel’s point of view. But 
When the catastrophe had befallen, when the land 
was frightfully ravaged by the Assyrians, and (as 
we pow know fiom (he cuneiform inscriptions) 
over 200,000 of the inhabitants had been carried 
eaptive, [salah comes forward lo announce that 
Jahweh intends, not the destiuetion but the deliver- 
wnce of the sorely beset capital. Without doubt, 
this change of opimon on the part of the prophet 
was duc, above all, to the pertidy with whieh 
Sennacheib, me spite of the submission of Hezekiah 
dnd the payment of an enormous tribute by Judah 
(ΙΧ Is!) insisted upon the surender of the 
ely. 

5. The incredible happened. ‘The Assyrians 
were compelled by pestilence to beat a hasty 
reticat; Jerusalem saw itself saved in the course 
of aight. The prophetaeal insight of Isaiah had 
achieved a great triumph. But the practical 
wpplication of these oecunences, which was made 
hy popular opinion and, if not by Hezekiah him- 
self, svon afterwards by his son Manasseh, was to 
the following effect. The deliverance was attri- 
buted, not to the God of the prophets, with His 
inexorable demands, but to the aneent national 
God of the land, Jahweh, who, from regard to His 
own honour, could never give over city and temple 
to the heathen, provided only that there was no 
lack of offermesx—in extreme cases, even child- 
sacrifices --presented to Him. That this fancy as 
to the certain efficacy of child-saciifice a notion 
which was the offspring of a naturalistic concep- 
tion of God liad not died out even in Judah, 1s 
proved by the ununpeachable note of 2 Ch 28% 
regarding the offering of lus own sons by Αια (in 
4}} probability in the year 735, during the stress of 
the Syio-Eploammtic war) But what happened 
then as an isolated occurrence in the extremity of 
need, what was a relapse to a stage of religion 
that had been overcome through the prophets, 
became to ull appearance the rule under Manasseh : 
the old naturalism revived, the whole life-work of 
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an Isaiah and a Micah secianed to have been in 
vain. Revarding the varied and gioss idolatry of 
Manasseh, all that we can learn is on the authority 
of a late addition (2 Καὶ 21**) to the older narrative 
of the Deuteronomic writer. It is quite possible, 
however, that) Manasseh did not shrink from an 
amalgamation of the cult of Jahweh with that of 
the host of heaven.* But the child-sacrifice with 
which he is charged, as well as the maaie and 
sorcery aud necromancy, and no Jess the dshfrahk 
at which the Deutceronomice compiler takes such 
umbrage (21%), are certainly to be put down to 
the account, not of a disposition to wolatry Dut of 
a radically mistaken view of the kind of worship 
that, was pleasmg to God. When, again, the 
shedding of much innocent blood is attributed 
(ν 19) to him, this may refer to nothing more than 
outbreaks of hatred and eruelty in general, Dut 
we shall probably not be wrone yn thinking, shove 
all, of the blood of martyrs, of prophets, and pro- 
phets’ disciples, who in holy indignation withstood 
the abominations that were creeping m, and who 
ἡμὴ for then opposition with then life. Asis well 

μον, & tradition, which may be more than ἃ 
pure legend, includes the aged [saah among the 
victims of (he senseless fury of the king. 

It is worthy of note that since the time of 
Micah, whose swan song, ful) of the bitterest com- 
plaints, may be preserved in the fragment. Mae 
75 the voice of Jabweh prophecy had been, so far 
as we hnow, completely hushed. The oracle of 
Nahum agunst Nineveh (dating probably about 
660), lies, In view of its contents, outside our 
sphere of consideration ; while the neat prophet, 
Pepin (¢. 630), already belongs to the time of 
Josiah ‘This dace of some 60 years in the sue- 
cession of prophets is surely not to be explamed on 
the ground that cowardly fear of man closed the 
mouths of those who were raised up by God. 

father may we say, αὖ was only natural that, in 
view of the cheerless condition of public religion 
and the complete purposelessness of any oppust- 
tron, rehgious veal concentrated itself above a on 
literaly work, in order to prepare in this way the 
dawn of better days. We should probably assign 
to this period not only the prehmimary steps to- 
wards Uilhial’s law-book (see above, p. 699"), but 
In all probability also the combining ot the early 
sources, d and bE, of the Pentateueh—possibly also 
other fresh reecensions of the earher Hastorcal 
books and Prophetical writings. 

6. The language of Zeph 1 permits us to look 
far into the conditions that prevailed prior to 
Jeremiah’s comme upon the scene. Zephaniah 
commences with the threat of an annihilating 
judgment, which is to sweep away man and beast. 
Judah and Jerusalem are to be afleeted by it. 
because of their revailing idolatry. But, along- 
side of the idolaters, Zephaniah (1° 12) knows also 
of men who seck not alter Jahweh because He can 
neither bestow happiness nor mflict hanna. his 
conclusion is again characteristic of the stand- 
point of national religion ; its adherents are com- 
Jetely mistaken as to the power of the God of 
παῖ, Long experience has taught them that He 
is no match for the gods of the world-empines. 1 
is not then by eat means that they deny His 
existence, but they deny that there is any profit in 
serving Him. Of what use is a God who can 
render no help? The idea that the seeming in- 
activity of Jaliweh is due to the fault of the people 
themselves 1s incomprehensible {o them: ‘they 
are settled upon their lees’ (ν.}3). 


*The altars for the whole host of heaven, mentioned in 2 K 
215, are detived from 2312, but in the latter passage 1t may very 
well he Jahweh altars that are meant. Are we to hold, with 
Budde, that Manasseh regarded the Assyrian star-gods as 
vassale of Jahweh? 
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7. Jeremiah, who came upon the scene shortly 
after Zephaniah, had to combat first of all the carnal 
security with which the deluded people shut their 
eyes to the terrible seriousness of the situation. 
All signs of approaching ruin, all calls to repent- 
ance, were unheeded, thanks to the vain notion 
that, if it caine to the worst, Jahweli must snateh 
the city and the temple out of the enemy’s hands 
(cf., especially, 74-5), In this delusion they 
were constantly encouraged by false prophets, who 
sought to heal the hurt of the people hastily, 
saving, § Peace, peace,’ when there was no peace 
(S4) From these circles naturally emanated after- 
wards the encouragement. to a senseless resistance 
of the Chaldivans, contrary to the unceasing ex- 
hortation of Jeremiah to patient submission, as 
what was alone in conformity with the purpose 
of Jahweh. 

Dut. once more it seemed as if that indispensable 
change in the religious sentiments ot the people, 
for which the prophets had wionght in vain, was 
to be accomphshed from another quarter. The 
contents of the law-book found by Milkiah * had 
produced an immense impression, at least upon the 
pious hing Josiah, and had led him to intiodnce 
this code, and, at a solemn gathering in the temple, 
to bind the whole people to observe it (2 Wh 23") 
The circumstance that before doing so he took 
counsel (22""-), not with Jeremiah but with the 
prophetess Huldah, can be eaplained only on the 
supposilion that Jereniah happened to be absent 
from Jerusalem at the time. For that Jeremiah 
himself placed great hopes on this Jaw - book is 
evident fiom the fact that he still, about the year 
605, utters very earnest exhortations to render 
obedience to it (TE), At a later period, indeed, 
the uselessness even of this last attempt appeas to 
have become quite clear to him; for while he sharply 
denounces (34"), about the year 588, the neglect 
of a Denteronomic command, he no longer men- 
tions the law-book as a whole. 

Walkiah’s law-book did not fail at first of outward 
results. Apart from the ryad concentiation of the 
whole of the cultus at Jerusalem,} it Jed to a 
radical cultus reform in general. One is astounded 
in reading 2 Καὶ 9418. to learn what, up till now, had 
been possible in and around Jerusalem, ander the 
eyes of so pious a king as Josinh. But it would 
be wrong to represent the improvement of outward 
conditions as the only aim ΟἹ the law-book in ques- 
tion. We have already (p. 6871.) seen that the 
whole of Deuteronomy is inspued with the spirit 
of tinue Jahweh prophecy, that the service of God 
and the moral conduct αὖ requires are based upon 
truly religions motives, namely, the humble re- 
cognition of one’s own unworthimess, love to God, 
and hearty gratitude for His inexhaustible bene- 
fits. Josiah himself may have been deeply im- 
pressed and permeated with these ideas. But the 
reform which he based upon them remained for 
the mass of the people simply a royal decree which 
showed its effects in a vauiely of external matters, 


* Revarding this law-book it must suffice here (cf. also above, 
p 671») to remark that, although not wholly identical with our 
present Book of Deuteronom), 1 must have had the closest 
athnity with the latter, Further, we have to confess oursels 08 
convineed that the discovery of the book by Hilkiah was really 
accidental (on the occasion of repairs on the temple) and not due 
to ,ome collusion between Shaphan and Hilkiah, with a view to 
imposing upon the king. The fruit of holy zeal in prophetical 
circles (6ce above, ἢ. 699"), the expression of a firm conviction 
that only by the centralizing of the cultus was deliverance still 
possible, the book may have been deposited in the temple in the 
time of Manasseh, in the hope of better days, and afterwards 
(perhaps on the death of the depositor) forgotten. Only thus is 
i ee that 18 years of Josiah’s reign had passed before it 
was discovered. What object could the authors of the alleyed 
‘pious fraud’ have had in waiting 60 long, when all the condi- 
tions were extremely favourable for its perpetration ? 

4 The attempt of Fries (Die Gesetzesschrift des Koniga Josia, 
Leipzig, 1908) to explain away the demand of Dt 12 for the con- 
centration of the cultus 15 a complete fulure. 
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but, so far as the inward disposition was concerned, 
left everything as before. Moreover, the new law- 
book produced one effect which can hardly have 
been intended by its authors, but which was in- 
evitable all the same. The written Law, being 
ἘΠΡΡΑΤΕΒΕΥ͂ the exhaustive revelation of the Divine 
will, rendered the diving word of the prophets really 
superfluous, in spite of the promise of Dt 1818, The 
supreme authority now rests with the letter of the 
Law. It is by this standard that the Denteronomic 
redactors of the Books of Kings judge the theo- 
cratic quality of the different kings (ef. also Dt 1718). 
All that is really left to the prophets is the tash of 
expounding and enforcing the Law. 

lhe decisive proof that the effect. of Josiah’s 
reform was only an external one, is found in the 
treatment to which Jeremiah was constantly snb- 
jected on account of his calls to repentance and 
is threatenings of judgment (901). The old 
dogma of the inviolability of the city and the 
temple still persisted unweakened in the popular 
imagination, The people, itis true, are on one occa- 
sion (26!) so overpowered by the greatness of the 
propiet that they shield him successfully from the 

ury of the pmests and the false prophets, and even 
among the princes of Judah there were not want. 
ing some that favoured Jerenuah (36 ); but all 
this could not check the infatuation of his enemies 
Among the latter we have to reckon, above all, 
king Jehoiakim. With mingled defiance and fear 
he burned (367%) the roll containing Jeremiah’s 
messages from God, as if the final doom of Judah 
and Jerusalem could be averted by the destruction 
of the writing which announced it. And, even 
after a terrible warning had been furnished by the 
doucrestion (in 597) of Jehoiachin and the spirit- 
ual heads of the people, the activity of the talse 
prophets continued (28"— 24'f) Kine Zedehiah 
vacillated continually between fear of the Divine 
word spoken by the prophet and of the threats of 
the war-party, until finally lis dread of the latter 
gained the upper hand, and he abandoned the 
prophet to them (35), IF evidence were still 
wanting that the Judah of those days was ripe for 
judgment, it would be supplied by the circumstance 
that it was a foreigner, an Ethiopian, who resened 
the great sufferer from an ignominious death. But 
even the last drop in Jeremiah’s bitter cup was not 
to be spared him, namely, to see that even the ter- 
rible Divine judyment which overtook Jerusalem in 
586 had remained without effect on the remnant. of 
the people that was left in the land. In 597 they 
had refused to believe in the real seriousness of the 
Divine judgment, but after the murder of Gedaliah 
at Migpah they are seized with mad terror, for now 
they entertain no doubt that Jahweh has for ever 
forsaken the land and abandoned Ilis people. In 
Egypt, to which, in spite of all the efforts of the 
prophet to dissuade them, they fled, taking him 
along with them, they commenced afresh the cult 
of the queen of heaven, and attributed all the 
disasters of recent times simply to the interrup- 
tion of this cult (by the reforms of Josiah). v 
wonder that in the effiontery with which they 
proclaim these sentiments Jeremiah sees a self- 
condemnation which excluded all thought of re- 
pentance and forgiveness. 

If, in spite of all his’ bitter disillusionings, 
Jeremiah still expected (see above, p. 697) the re- 
settlement of the exiles in thei: native land, and 
the establishinent of ἃ ‘new covenant,’ based on 
the true knowledge of God, between God and 
Istacl, this is a striking evidence of the uncon- 
querable certainty with which he clung to the 
revelations of his God. He looked for the great 
transformation, consisting ina complete renewal 
of heart, to be yet wrought. by God Himself (31°!"-), 
[1.5 younger contemporary, Ezekiel, sees in 8 
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somewhat different light the further course of 
God’s ways with Israel. He, too, is awaro that 
the rebellious disposition of the people can be over- 
come only by a new heart and spirit bestowed by 
God; but the way to this leads, according to him, 
through a school of iron discipline, which accustoms 
the people to quite new forms of worship, and leads 
to the final triumph of the idea that for ull Israel’s 
acquirements and actions there is bat one supreme 
standard and one final goul—Cod’s holiness. 


V. EZERIBL. 


1, The great importance of Ezekiel for the fui- 
ther development of the religion of Israel, as 
we have sketched it at the close of the preeeding 
section, could not be recognized until the depend- 
ence of the Priests’ Code upon his programme for 
the future (Ezk 40-48) was placed beyond doubt. 
As long as it was held ner that he, the priest, 
occupied the leisure of the Exile in constructing 
fantastic variations on the priestly legislation 
which had already been long in existence, nothing 
could be made of his book, or at least of the cles- 
ing parts of it. Nay, it) was possible, as we see 
from the Talmud, even to dispute whether the 
Book of Ezekiel was entitled to a place at all in 
the canon of the Old Testament. But quite a 
diflerent judgment has to be formed if Ezh 40 48 
is to be regarded as a bold sketch of the future 
form of the State and the eultus. Then the ‘priest 
in prophet’s clothing’ is all at once transformed 
into the pioneermg genius, the real creator ot 
Judaism in the narrower sense, the religion of the 
Law, which is the subsequent form of the religion 
of Israel. Not asif on that account the name of 
prophet is to be denied him altogether. On the 
contrary, We shall see immediately that in every 
particular he attaches himself to his predecessors 
to Jeremiah in particnlar—and that he frequently 
assumes their ideas as self-evident. But with all 
this it remains true that, for the realizing of God's 
plans with Israel and of the demands and the 
promises of the earlier prophets, he looks to the 
establishment of a priestly State, whose chief aim 
shall be the conserving of the holiness of Cod. 
This last idea is Ezekiel’s own, and though it he 
acquired an extraordinary influence on succeeding 
ALCS. 

2. The truth that Ezekiel simply takes for granted 
the religious notions of his predecessors, holds 
vood in quite a remarkable way of his conception 
of God. The zeal with which he constantly insists 
upon his two main themes—the guilt of the people 
and the way to its removal—scarcely gives him any 
occasion for specific declarations regarding the being 
and attributes of God. Indeed, if one were to judge 
merely by appearances, Kzekiel’s detailed ae 
tion of the glory (139) of Jahweh as His sensible 
form of manifestation (125%: 435. cf. above, p. G89"Ff.), 
and of the temple as the place of God’s throne and 
the place of the soles of ἮΝ feet (43), might seem 
a return to Jong superseded material coneeptions 
of the Godhead. But it is inconceivable that to 
Ezekiel the ‘glory’ of Jalnweh which dwells in 
the temple should be wholly identical with His 
essential being. He himself inveighs (813) against 
the sally delusion of those who had been Jett in 
Judah, that ‘Jahweh sees us not, Jahweh hath 
forsaken the land.’ But, above all, it is note- 
worthy how Ezekiel handles the attitude of Jahweh 
to the heathen peoples hostile to Tsracl. Scarcely 
anywhere * do we find an indication of the reasons 
for this attitude, or a rejection of false notions, 


* It is, in anv case, one of the very isolated exceptions, when 
in 2018 it is put forward as one result of the Judgment upon 
Egypt that this country shall be no more a source of conildene 
for Israel. 
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except the very frequently recurring formula, ‘that 
they may hnow that T am Jahweh? (so four times 
over in the oracle against Edom in ch. 35. This 
is as much as to say, ‘that My absolute omnipo- 
tence, My absolute sovereignty over all peoples of 
the earth, My inviolable holiness, may be brought 
to their consciousness’ Nay, in view of 362%, if 
looks quite as if Jahweh's only reason for resolving 
upon the restoration of Tsracl was that. their eon- 
tinumg in exile gave oecasion for Dlasphenntes on 
the part of the heathen, and the consequent dis- 
honourmy of His holy name. 

3. The thought of the election of the eo and 
of the benefits bestowed upon them by dahweb 
uppears only in the striking allegory contained in 
16M where there is clearly dependence apon the 
ideas of Deulcronomy, and the inference 1s silent ly 
implied of the immensity of the debt of gratitude 
Which the Divine eoodness Iposes upon Paracel. 


The ethieal demands of dJahweh, collected ina sort 


of canon in {νι UR8 (ef alo vot), pruthy awsee 
rerbatim with those of the pre-exihe prophets, 
it are partly intermineled heady with allusions 
to specifically religious ot, more preemsely, ritual 
obligations (regatd to whut is sneered to Jahweh, 
Sabbath observance, relia from: saerifiee upon 
the high places, etc) In his view of the moral 
caaponealitity of the individual, Evehiel attaches 
hiunself entirely to the teaching of Jeremiah Like 
‘he Tatter (ef. Jer $1) he oppeases the delusion 
that Jahweh makes the children suffer mnnecently 
for the sins of the fathers (iS), on the ΟΠ Ἂς 
‘he that sinneth, he shall die’ (V") But the 
general rule expressed in this last syne does not 
exclude the ethcacy of timely repentance. Jahweh 
wills not the death of the sinner, but that he 
should Carn and Live(y 339) "Pherefore Ee takes 
Measures even for the warning of the ungodly hy 
the prophets, and the latter are held fully respon. 
sible if they neglect (his duty (35% 33). 

4. Phe ranty with which the above ideas are 
touched upon in ΣΟ ΛΟ] is phunly owe to the 
eretuistince that he feels himself ain the first 
instance far more impelled to eave strone CV pTes- 
sion to tus holy indignation at the sins and the 
consequently cnotmons cult of his people Hence 
Ins Divine commission lias for tts very startine- 
Bae that he ws sent foe ‘the Rpostate ones. the 
rouse ΟἹ rebellion’? (2° δ ον and ofteny. And in- 
deed at always the same complaint that occupies 
the foreground ano all dis anaignments of the 
peers namely, that of eros. apostasy from Jaliweh 
-- idolatry. 

In order niehth fo appreemte this charee, two 
things mnust be kept im view, (a) Mitst of all, by 
idolatry Ezekiel understands not Inerely the nelual 
worship of sGrange, heathen gods," sueh as he once 
beheld (S') tna viston, when he say eunied ΘΟῊΝ 1} 
the temple at Jerusalem the Worshipot the Cunage 
of jealousy? an “a@sAcrah) and ot all kinds of ΟΥ ΘΟ}. 
ing things, the lamenting for Tanmius. and the 
adoration of the sun. He anelndes in the term the 
whole of the Jahwebh cult. in so tur as γ{ κα com- 
bined with the use of mites ot Jatiwelt and Sacri- 
ficial worship on the so called Inaeh Pitces 

The Book of Deuteronomy makes no sectet that. 
the abolition of the high place Wotslup is an inno- 
vation, which must be cared ont with a certam 
measure of forbearance. For it really amounted 
to counting every spot. outside derusalons profane 
—an intolerable idea to the anerent Way of thark- 
ing, Consequently, Deuteronomy had cones ded 
to the former pnests of the high places at least 
the right of offiaating in the temple, and at. the 
kame fime commended them as tar as possible 


᾿ * There 1s no ον idence for the view of Robertson Snuth and 
Smend, that in Ezk 8 it is ancient Israelitish Jammy or tribal pads 
Shat are in view, 
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to kindness at the hands of the peel’ An 
absolute condemnation of the high place worship 
as ἅν licinous sin was thus far from its intention, 
although it held that subsequent to the time 
of Solomon the confining of the cultus to the 
temple had become a universal obligation. Quite 
diferent is the Judgment of Ezekiel The ocenr- 
rences of the year 597, by which he had suffered so 
januch personally, and the days that followed, had 
revealed to him that the roots of the evil lay too 
deep to be removed by the reforms of Josiah. Not 
only from the time of Solomon, but from the very 
fist. the worship of Israel, even when it) had 
Jahweh for its object, had been pure idolatry, 
masquerading fist in Rgyptian (28 *)* and after 
winds in Canaanite diess. The latter is what is 
referred to by the prophet at the commencement 
of his great anaignment of Jerusalem in ch. 16: 
‘Thy birth and thy nativity are of the land of the 
Canaanites; thy father was an Amotite, and thy 
mother a Hittite? Ezekiel’s intention here is not 
to teach anything new about the earhest history 
of Terael, but sumply to characterize m the strongest 
fashion the heathenish form of ifs worship. "his 
comes out not only in the two στρα, mdictments 
of chs. 16 and 23, but also elsewhere (ef. e.g. 446%), 
The hecthen charaeter of this worship is shown to 
consitt not only in specifically heathen practices 
connected with the cultus, such as excess and 
Immoralty at the sacuheial meals. but in’ the 
utter Jack of fine feehne for What. as holy and 
worthy of the Deity. No wonder thal Ezekiel 
regarded the transferring of this eultus to one 
saneinary as only a half measure, whieh must now 
he energetically superseded by a whole one. For, 
even aller the retorms of Josiah, the  sanetuary 
had been further ‘defiled? ; in particular, images 
of dahweh appear to have been atterwards remtro- 
duced and to have played an important rle (58 
Gin. Y? 7). 

(6) Tut, secondly, the charge of idolatry as 
tdultery against ahweh melndes also courting 
the favemr and aid otf the heathen powers, This 
is clearly the ease in 16, probably also in 93% & 
METS elsewhere it is sometimes doubtful whetber 
actual ἄρον! αν to heathen gods, as the result of 
political intercourse, is not intended. ΤῸ i-zekiel, 
indeed, a// contaet with the sphere of heathendom 
causes outward and awd defilement. 

A. Inthe view ot Uveliel, both honedoms (Samaria, 
1) 23h under the nume “Oholiah-.\ her Town) tent,’ 
and Jerusalem under the name ’Ohdlibah .: my tent 
isin het") are naturally in the same condemnation. 
Vet Judal’s eurlt is greater in so far as she has 
not only fuled to dake warming fiom the fate of 
Sodom and ot Samana, but has acted even more 
corruptly than these her sisters. Pherefore the ill- 
lurtune of the latter as to be reversed, that they 
ΠΥ serve for the profonnd humiliation of Judah’: 
tor the Jatter has shown by her conduct, that, m 
compatison with herself, even Sodom and Samaria 
still deserved consideration (16% 231), 

@ The special charges made by Ezekiel (esp. 
22") against Jerusalem are concerned, above all, 
with the perverting of justice and the committing 
of deeds of violence, and remind us strongly of the 
ever recuriing complaints of the carer prophets. 
The only strange featue is the emphatic mention 
Of incest. (22!8), which it. is impossible to under- 
stand in a figurative sense. Moreover, all classes 
shite in the peneral corruption: the king (Zede- 
hinh), whe is to pay heavily for his perjury and 


| "Te piture of gross unchastity whieh the prophet draws 
| πὸ σαι ἢ reahstic fasion im chy 16nd ° ean only be intended, 
ἐ πὴ vcordance with @ familiar usage of Innguaye, to stand for 
Ϊ dei try (a view which is confirmed by 20"); and thus the sug- 
| Sesion as very natural that ὅσοι} waa led to the above judg- 
pene by τε ΡΤ σὴς Am 678 to the Egy ptaan period of the people's 

story, 
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breach of treaty (11.310) 9 the prinees, who are hke 
wolves and worthless shepherds (22-7 344"); the 
priests, who are forgetful of thei duties (22) ; 
the lying prophets (13! 22°) and prophetesses 
(13"7*-), who lull the people into false seeurity. 

All this guilt cries for vengeance. A feeling of 
pity for the perishing people is awakened, indeed, 
in the heart of Kzchiel by the view of the approach- 
ing terrible judgment, but the transecression is too 
great for pardon to be still possible (G8 LES and 
often), [Even such examples of piety as Noah, 
Daniel, and Job could now effect: nothing by their 
intercession ; ab most they would be able to save 
only themselves (14""), ‘The judzments that now 
threaten are only the close of those that have long 
—always, indeed, in vain— been impending over 
Israel, Qnite peenhar in this connexion is the 
prophet’s doctrine that Jahweh has punished the 
Israclites for ther apostasy by giving them com- 
mandments that were not cood, ns, tor instance, 
the order for child-saeritiee, Only in this sense 
can the language of 202" be understood, even if 
the prophet in’ 16") and 28" speaks of these 
-acrifices as offered to idols. But at is almost 
inconceivable that Ezekiel should have repre- 
sented child - sacrifice as instituted by Jahweh 
Himself for the purpose of destioying Israel 
Perhaps he speaks of the command of Ew 22°86)! 
as “ποῦ good’ simply because it gave occasion to 
the delusion that God demanded not. only the 
dedication but the actual sactifice of the first- 
horn, 

Kzekiel foresees with perfeet clearness the ap 
proach of the Chaldeans (21°), the siege of the 
eity, With all its horrors (4) 1), as well as its 
burning to the ground (103). By symbolieal actions 
he portrays the fate of the besieged, the fresh 
decimation of those who had apparently eseapec 
(5), and their departure fo exile (12°) Sword, 
famine, and pestilence shall devour them withont 
Intermission; the land shall become a desolation 
and, along with as people, the subject or savage 
mockery by the heathen (6145. 3397"); the ἀπ μα] 
ants themselves, earried into eagle, shall hive to cat 
unclean bread in the place of thei eaptivity (49%), 

7. But this casting off is not to be final. It 
would appear, indeed, from 21°: as if the pious 
and the ungodly were alike ta be overwhelmed by 
the judgment—a declaration to whieh Mzekiel 
evidently telt impelled for the time by the facts 
of the case; but at bottom the old Prophetic ex- 
ἀρῶν ἣν abides, that a certain number, however 
ew, shall eseape sword and famine, wild) beasts, 
and pestilence (14-™-). 9 For Ezekiel beholds in 
spirit (9') not only the fall of Jerusalem into the 
hands of the enemy, but also the mark put by the 
anvel on the forcheads of those who are destined 
to escape. And, torther, he sees in sprit (37!) 
the resurrection of the dead jones (e¢. the people 
sunk as it were into the srave in exile) by the 
Ineath of God, which awakens them to new life 
Those whe are brought back to the Holy Land 
shall henceforward, after the removal of all the 
former abonunations, dwell there secure, and τὸ- 
jotece in rich blessines from dahweh’s hand (1117: 
2S BAW. BGA 890. Bee.) Kor He remembers Hus 
former promises, forgives Jerusalem all her sins, 
and concludes with her an ever enduring covenant 
(16% 37%), He can no more hide Ehis face from 
ΠῚΒ people now that He has poured out His spirit 
upon them (39%). And, as the sesult of this 
receiving of the spirit of God, it is promised that 
the old nature shall have its place taken by 
another spirit and a new heart,* that the stony 


* The call in 182], in a somewhat different conneaion, ‘Mahe 
you a new heart and a new spint,’ does not invalidate the 
iri that the bestowal of the new spirit can come from God 
only. 
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hemt shall be changed into a soft heart of flesh 
(118 36"), 

8. In so far as its fulfilment necessitates an 
extiaordinuy interposition of God, the last: men- 
tioned promise may aleady be included in the 
category of Messianic prophecies (in the wider 
sense), Such prophecies, even im the narrower 
sense, are found in Ezekiel, although sparingly 
and with no specml emphasis, Thus the tender 
spront taken fiom the top ot ¢he tall eedar, and 
Hauted on aduch and lofty mountain (the temple 
hill), where it giows to be a majestie cedar (17), 
can stand only for the Messianie king of David’s 
race, under whom Istacl is to dwell secure, B 
lus exaltation shall the heathen) kingdoms (all 
the trees of the field’) learn to know the power of 
Jahweh. There is no mention here then of the 
exereise of world-empire by the Messianic king. 
So also in 21% (ΟἿ᾽ af is said only that the State 
shall hie low until Ae comes to whom it [se. the 
tule} belongs and to whom Jahweh gives it. A 
descendant of David is first expressly promised by 
iveluel in 31°); but even there not as the cham- 
pion and saviour of the people, but only as the 
faithful shepherd, who shall feed the flock after 
Juhweh Himself (vi, clearly dependent. on Jer 
2") has intervened on behalf of Hos sheep and 
even zealously dischaaged the shepherds oflice for 
then (v4). ΤῸ as only atter this that He is to 
set, over them a single shepherd, namely His 
servant David, That this does not mean king 
David rediriris, but, asin the ease of the ‘righteous 
shoot’? of Dasid in der 23%, only one who ules in 
the spint of David, is shown by the simple fact 
that he ix not ence called ‘king? ; on the contrary, 
it is sant in v2! 61, Jalhweh, will be their God, 
and my servant David shall be prance (x24) in the 
nidst of them.’ But, beyond this, nothing is predi- 
cated of hin. Tt is Jahweh alone that concludes a 
covenant of peace with the people (v.4"), confers 
upon them security from wild beasts, as well as 
fiom oppression and mochery by their enemies, 
and imparts rich fertility to the land. The same 
prediction oecurs im 3774" τὰ connexion with the 
symbole action whereby two staves (Judah and 
Joseph) are to be joined together in the hand 
of Ezekiel. Even the long fallen Northern king- 
dom 1s to be reunited with Judah so as to form 
one hinedom under ove hing. But onee more it 
is Jahiweh Himeelt (v.24) who delivers and purilies 
them, that they may beeome again His people. 
Now, it is true that in 3774", as compared with 34°, 
there appears to be an advance in so far as 472. 
declares not. only ‘and my servant David shall be 
Iang over them,’ Dut (v.4) ‘my servant David 
shall ἀπὸ over them Jor ever Can it be that the 
expectations of Evehiel underwent. such) a trans- 
formation in the interval that he now looked for a 
hinge whose dominion should be unending? This 
is inpossible, for it would completely contradict 
the 10le which the ‘prinee’? (not the Zig) plays in 
the future promamme of Ezh 40-48 (see helow). 
But, even apat from that, in ch. 37 as in ch, 34 
Jahweh appears so prominently as the real Ruler 


jiwelling im His sanctuary in the midst. of the 


people and exercising towards them the everlast- 
ing covenant, of peace, that there 1s scarcely room 
left for the idea of the Messiah. 

9. As elsewhere in the expectations of the pro- 
phets regarding the future, a pretty large space is 
oceupied ino Ezehiel with threatenings against 
foreien nations ; nay, it wonld seem from 30" as 
if the ‘ Day of the Lorn,’ which had been looked 
for from the time of Amos, was exclusively a 
day of judgment upon foreign peoples. The hos- 
tility ot these peoples to Israel is also, it is true, 
specified as a ground of the Divine anger [thus we 
have the malicious joy and thirst for revenge of 
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the Ammonites, the Moahites, v.8; the 
Edomites, ν. 13, and again in ch. 35; the Phili-- 
tines, 25"; the Tyrians, 267]; but the maim pot 
of view always is that all the splendour and proud 
display of the heathen is to be brought low, ‘1n 
ἘΝ that they may know that [am Jahweh’ 
(257 1-07 (ἄς. Hence the longest and the severest 
threatenings are dureeted against the haughtiest 
and most powerful peoples: against Tyre (chs. 
26-24), because she has declared herself to be the 
perfection of beaut y (273), and her king has claimed 
even to be a pod (9855); against the Heyptians (chs. 
29 32), because the Pharaoh has boasted, ‘mune 15 
the Nile, I have made it’ (29%). God is going to 
punish this arrogance as He formerly punished 
that of the Assyiian warriors, whose graves (48 
those of the most hemmous offenders) are ‘set in the 
uttermost parts of the pit? (82-4, where by the way 
there is the fist. approximation to a distinetion 
between inhabitants of the under world, and thus 
to the doctrine of the pams ot hell). 

10. A peenlianty of the eschatology of Ezekiel 
is Ins expectation of a hostile storm of great 
masses of people, Ted by Gog the prumnce of the 
land of Mapog, against the resettled land of Esrael, 
that ws ta say, affer the dawn of the Messiame age 
(ch. 381. Tere too the essential point of view 1s 
that stated in 38! ‘that the nations may know 
me when L shall show myself holy before theu 
eyes’ (ef also 807). Neither here nor anywhere 
else ain Ezehiel os there any hint that this hnow- 
ledge is to lead further to these peoples attaching 
themselves to Jahweh and thus sharing in Israel's 
salvation Goes to tall upon the mountains of 
Israel; and so enormous shall be the number of 
lis warriors, that for seven years on end then 
weapons shalt serve for fuel, and seven years shall 
be requned for the buryimg of thet: dead bodies. 

When Ezehiel (887) appeals to the predictions of 
former prophets concernmye Gog, it is Impossible to 
say what utterances of thes (provided they have 
cate dawn to ws αὖ ἃ} he may have had in view. 
But, a any case, los allusion to them is a proof 
that the pre-esihe prophecies had already become 
to ham the object of reflexion. And this anphes at. 
the same time the consciousness that the ola form 
of prophecy, as the produe( of 4 direct operation of 
the spirit of God, was practically extinct, and had 
essentially to be replaced by hterary activity. 

11 ‘Pothis last domain belongs, beyond doubt, the 
whole seetion made up of chs 40-48, which, as was 
pointed out above, proved of epoch making import- 
ance for the forin afterwards assumed by the re- 
livion of Istael, contamime as it does a sheteh οἱ 
the new form to be given to (he sanctuary and the 
cultus after the retutn of the people trom exile * 
Not. that even in-ehs. 1 30 there are no hints at 
all pointing to this final aim of the Divine yudg- 
ments, for we find such, for instance, im vo"! and 
378 8. But in chs, t0-48 these interests -the τος 
constraction of the temple im all its details, the 
exact regulation of offerings and festivals, cte. 
come so strongly into the forecround that every- 
thing else, ae. all that does net belone to the 
eultus, looks like a mere appendage and scarecly 
worthy of mention. 

(a) AI the manifold and complicated regula. 
tions in chs, 40-48 have, strictly viewed, only axe 
underlying idea—namely, the pertect representa. 
tion and conservation of the holiness of Cod, in 
opposition to the endless detriment done to αὐ m 
the pre-exilic period. This conservation, more- 
over, 18 to be effeeted by means of a great number 
of external institutions and ordinances, Ta be 
sure, these are at bottom only svaaboliecal pictures 
of the Divine holiness and of the zeal directed 


"Cf, Bertholot, Der Verfurstanasenticarg des Pcs ἡ εἰ en seiner 
religwonayeschichtlichen Bedeutuny, Freiburg 1. B., Lsvo. 
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towards 1ts maintenance, but strict attention to 
them 14 absolutely indispensable instead of being 
(as the sacrifices were in the estimation of the 
earlier prophets) merely an expression, that might. 
be dispensed with at need, of a pious frame of 
mind. Ezekicl is in fact. the founder of Jrgal 
religion, the Levitical system. It is, above all, 
characteristic of this standpoint that any wrong 
done to the holiness of God is estimated exclusively 
as an objective facet, without regard to the inten- 
tion and motive of the anthor of the wrong. Un- 
witting Levitacal defilement and knowing sin in- 
volve exactly the same degree of guilt. 

(4) At the head of all the regulations in question 
naturally stand those about holy ground. The 
iden that now the whole land is sacred to Jalnveh, 
finds its symmbolieal expression in the Ingh degree 
of holiness whieh attaches not only to the tenple, 
the dwelling place of Jahweh, but to the whole 
quarter surrounding the temple, on the πα of 
the Jul] (1513. For city and temple are hencetorth 
to stand on a very loffy mountain (407), in token 
that they surpass in muportance every other spot 
oneatth. Any pollution of the sanctuary, such as 
was lormerly occasioned hy the elose proximity of 
the royal graves to the temple (434, 1s new eom- 
pletely excluded. The holiness of the lore-court is 
constantly recalled by the keeping shut of the east 
door (44), by which Jahweh returned from the 
Monnt of Olives to the sanetuary. But the whole 
of the sacred preemets, ineluding the quarters of 
the pnests and the Levites, sa fterdudah of the land 
(459% 488) a hand of oblation whereby all the rest 
ot the land is Likewise hatlowed and made tit for mse, 
as the frnits of the land are, throueh the rendering 
of the firsthuts to Jahweh, Directly adjoining 
the sacred precinets 3s the sound oeexpied by the 
ely, and the dand whieb appertains ee officio to the 
‘prince.’ To the former of these a cettain menaire 
of holiness ΚΠ belones ; in fact, according to 48” 
(the closing word of the whole seetion), the city 1s 
to he called Jehiech-shammah, ‘dahwels is there.’ 
It belongs to noone tribe exclusively, but members 
of all the tribes are to people it (181 

(ce) Smitably to as above significance, the city 
along with the sacred terdanuh is the heart and 
almost the ecanset central point of the whole 
country τ for to the north of it lie seven, and to 
the south five tobes, the Litter - quite contrary 
to the former τσ! οὐ τσ} state of thines ἀπ πὸ 
even [ssachar, Zebulun, and Gad. The district to 
the east. of the Jordan had been probably tor alone 
tnue too largely occupied by heathen tor Ezcliel 
to count it as any longer belonging to the Holy 

and. On the other hand, the strangers dwelling 
nthe nudst of Israel, who have bevotten sons (4e. 
who are permanently settled there), aie to he on 
exactly the same footing as native-born Israelites, 
and are equally to receive a possession (47-7). The 
meaning of this at first sight strange prescription 
1s ay that im the new State there can be only 
full-blooded members of the wotshipping com- 
Inunity, possessed of equal sights, but sharing 
also δὲ ἀεὶ responsibilities. 

(4) I'inally, the idea that the land consecrated 
to dahweh has His blessings showered upon it, 
finds very drastic expression in the prophecy of 
the temple sprung (47), which, taking its rise 
under the temple itself, is at first a tiny mil, but 
alter ὦ vourse of 4000 cubits has already become a 
mighty river, which causes the numerous trees on 
its banks to bear foliage that is ever green and 
fruits that never fail, which makes the waters of 
the Dead Sea wholesome and teemime with fish. 
The es planation offered for all thisis that ‘because 
the water proceeds from the sanctuary’ it has a 
macieal eflicacy (47%). 

(6) The degree to which even the most subtle 
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prescriptions regarding points in the cultus are 
of importance in the eyes of Ezekiel, is shown 
by his regulations concerning the sacrificial tables 
(40°%-), the priests’ cells (4256), the sin - offering 
in connexion with the seven days’ dedicention of 
the altar (43!8%), the measures and weights to 
be used in the cultus (45°"-), the ules for festivals 
and sacrifices (45; cf. also the complicated pre- 
scriptions as to the ete and number of the 
saciifices to be offered by the ‘prince,’ ch. 46). 
With reference to the festivals, it is noteworthy 
that, as is shown even by their exact dating, they 
have now lost their connexion with the course of 
nature [νοὶ as harvest festivals] and have become 
sunply church festivals ; for, apart from the pro- 
hibition of leaven at the time of the Passover, 
there is no mention of anything but the official 
offerings to be presented (45¢4"), Very striking is 
the complete ienoring of the Feast of Weeks, which, 
on the ground of very ancient tradition, is retained 
even by BP; and no less so is the fact that the two 
days of atonement, of which Ezekiel places one at 
the beginning of each half of the year (458%), do 
not represent days of humihation on the part of 
the people, but contemplate an atonement for the 
sanctuary by means of extemal ceremonies ‘on 
account of those who may have offended through 
error or ignorance.’ The purifying of the temple 
building from Levitieal defilement appears here ax 
the main object. to such a degree that the cleansing 
of the heat, whieh to the pre-exilic prophets was 
by far the most important matter, Temiuns un- 
mentioned, 

(7) Much of what is ordained by Frekicl ma 
have been based upon ancient tradition, which 
was perhaps familar to him in conneaion with the 
exercise of his duties as priest. New, however, 
beyond doubt, and of great consequence is his dis- 
tinction (40 and esp 446} between those priests of 
Levi who are also descendants of Zadok (ie. who 
belong to the hereditary priesthood established at 
Jerusalem), and those other priests of Levi who 
have ministered to the people in the times of error 
(ἐδ. the former priests of the high places). ‘The 
pnesthood in future is to pertam to the Zadokites 
alone. ‘The other class are ‘to bear the conse 
quences of their guilt’? (44%), and are condemned 
to discharge all the menial offices of the cultus wluch 
were formerly attended to by uncircumcised ones 
(Shuves and prisoners of war), Ezekiel in this way 
first paved the way for that distinction between 
pests and Levites which 1s so familiar to us in P 
und the Chronicler, that we can haidly conceive 
of the cultus of Israel without it from the (ime of 
Sina downwards, although, as a matter of fact, it 
is still quite unknown even to the Book of Deutero- 
nomy. 

(7) When we turn to the special rules for the 
piiests (44%) it is again noteworthy that at the 
head of their official dnties (v.”4) is the instruction 
of the people in the distinction between holy and 
common, Artes and unelean; it is only after this 
that there is mention of their judiciat fnnetions. 

(A) Dy the side of the priests the rast or ‘prince’ 

lays, as was remarked above, a somewhat colour- 
[ες part. A head was necessary, and nothing was 
more natural than to form a connexion here with 
the historical tradition of many centuries, namely, 
the expectation of a political head belonging to 
the family of David. Surprise has been felt quite 
unnecessarily that Kzekiel does not assign to the 
priestly State a spiritual head--nay, that he is 
altogether silent about the ‘high priest.” But in 
the pre-exihe period there had been no igh priests 
at all, but at most at Jerusalem chief pnests. The 
latter, moreover, were simply exalted officials of 
the king, and it may very well be that Ezekiel 
had ood reasons for not wishing to see priestly 
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officials of thas hind remitroduced. It was quite 
outside the scope of his ideas that in the new 
Jerusalem the place of the national political head 
should be taken by a spnitual one -in fact, by 
a high priest. Ezehiel, then, retained a political 
head ; Imt the latter is, strictly speaking, only the 
euarantor tor the 1eeular pertormance of the 
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cnitus. It is seaicely nght to speak of a sovereign 
prince. If this west has a tract of land assigned 
to him at the eastern and western ends of the 


trimah, it is with the stiangely distrustin! remark 
added, ‘that my princes may no mote oppress my 
people, but give the land to the house of Israel 
according to their trrbes’ (15° 4018), ‘The prince, 
indeed, receives a further ἐδ dmah fiom the people, 
levied on wheat, barley, oil, and sheep (454:) ; eh 
in return he is to provide all the oflermes for the 
congregation at tlhe festivals, the new moons, and 
the Sabbaths, as well as the daily moming burnt- 
oflermg and menl-offering (1088). The one pre- 
rogative he enjoys 1s that of entering the vestibule 
of the east door (whuch 1s usuntly closed), that 
from its threshold he may behold the preparing 
of hus sactifives by the priests, and may stand there 
and pray (44° 405 That Ezekiel does not. think 
of ts west as the Messiah, is a fact that needs no 
proof, 

(ἡ) When we now ask, finally, What was Evzckiel’s 
own view about the fulfilment of his programme 
for the future ἢ, the answer must be to the tollow- 
ine efleet.. A distinction must. be drawn between 
expectations the fulfilment of whieh was m= no 
man’s power (such as the clevation of the temple 
[41], or the producing of the temple spring, or even 
the bringing back of the ten tribes), and expee- 
tations within the range of human eflort, Wath 
these last Mzekiel was perfectly un earnest, and he 
was fully justified by the further course of events. 
In some instances, 10 is true, the force of ancient. 
usace was stronger than the theory ot the prophet, 
aus, for exanple, in the ease of the Feast of Weeks. 
Other prescriptions, such as the degrading of the 
former puests of the lugh places, evidently could 
be carried ont only after severe conflicts and ina 
very much mitigated form — But, upon the whole, 
it Temains true that we have now in P a rearrange- 
ment of the cultus approximating as nearly as 
wossible to the prescriptions of Ezelael.  Partaen- 
hal convincing is the evidence tor this which is 
furnished by the parallels in P to the speeril rules 
tor the priests contamed in Mak Aa To all 
appearance, the priestly circles—and that, too, at 
different centres—had already begun during the 
Exile to reduce the ideas of Ezehiel to a cnftus 
law. The fruit of these Jabours— varied, yet all 
inspired with the same spirit- was the great 
priestly hook of listory and law, the introduction 
of which gave to post-exuic Judaism the tinal 
stamp which it bears, not only in New Testament 
times but down to the present diy. 

But here once more the truth τὸ manitested that 
historical development is not always inca straight 
ling. Right in the midst of the Jabours devoted to 
the codification of a pmestly law in the spit of 
Kizekiel we come once more upon a powerful ex- 
hibition of genuine Jalweh prophetism im the 
form of the so-called Deutero Isaiah, to which we 
niust next turn our attention 


VI. ‘THE SO-CALLED DEUTERO-ISATAH. 


1. Tt may now be regarded as finally established 
that with Is 40 an entuely new book conumences, 
which nowhere makes any clinn to be the work ot 
Isaiah. The compass of this so-called Dentero- 


Isaiah is still, however, the subject. of controversy. 
According to the view that at one time generally 
But more and 


prevailed, it embraced οἷν". 40-66. 
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more confimation has been discovered for the 
propusition alicady propounded by Eichhorn and 
το by Kuenen, that a portion of these 
chapters ean have been composed only at Jeru- 
salem ater the retaun from the Exile.* At. first 
H owas thoneht suflieent to separate off chs 63-66 
av oa later addition, but. finally it has  beeome 
almost the genera] fashion to distinguish between 
chs 40-55 as Deutero-Isaiah, and chs. 56-66 as 
Trito-Tsaah ‘The present writer is amon those 
to whom this view commends itself as the correet 
one Tt aay be remarked that Is 40 661s a strik- 
ine proof that questions of authenticity have little 
hearings upon the value of the religious and ethical 
contents -01,in short, upon the character as res ela- 
tion -of an OT waiting. The full meaning of the 
glonions book made up of Is 40-55 could be first 
appreemted and cobalt only by those who 
taueht men to understand it historically from the 
Jast years before the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus 
(538 86.) and the return of a portion of the exiles 
aux authorized by fim. 

2 The hook of the ‘Great Unknown’? would 
have had sigmifiennee enough for his contempor- 
aries even if it had been nothing more than a hook 
of consolation for the exiles, assating them of the 
end of the captivity, return to the Holy Land, and 
a enewed dispensation of Jabwel’s grace. But 
Ww contains infimitely more than this. From an 
elevated prophetaeal view point, whieh is scarcely 
reached agaim oan the O'P period, at brings the 
Whole preceding history of Istac) as well as its 
Whole future under the seheme of an original, 
all-wise, saving purpose of Jaliwel, wlach has for 
its object Che whole world of nations. The barriers 
of national religton are here completely batst. and 
the foundation laid for a wniversal religion, and all 
this without the old Prophetic tdeas of the election 
and pre-eminence of Isracl bem given up. How 
these two apparently heterogeneous notions could 
be united, will have to be shown afterwards. The 
Whole, solitary glory of Deutero- Isaiah we shall 
hest appreeiate db we compare it with Ezehiel ΟἹ 
the nearly contemporaneous passages Dt 4! and 
325 In Uvehiels future expectations there was 
no room for any share of the ἡμίν nm the salva- 
( ΘΕ Israel In Dt a, again, the view is stated 
Without any coeumloention that dahweh has des- 
tined the heathen to serve the star-eods (ὁ σὲ prac- 
tically condemned them to idolatzy), whereas He 
has chosen Israel to be Aes aien possession. Quite 
the sone notion is expressed in Dt 328 ‘Jahweh 
fined (he bounds of the peoples according to the 
nninber of the gods’ [ows ua, LXX ἀγγέλων veoi, 
MT wrongly Seay sat, oe. He assigned to cach of 
the (Subordinate) gods a particular people, whereas 
He deciared Israel to he ΝᾺ own heritare. 

3 We have just descrrbed Deutero-Tsaiah’s fun- 
damental nofion of a Divine purpose of salvation, 
Which is at present becommy plain- ὦ purpose 
whieh ineludes all nations, and which αὐ the same 
tume solves all the enizmas of Isracl’s lustory. 1 
is primarily under this notion that we must sup- 
sume all the declarations frou: which our prophet’s 
very lofty conception of God may be gathered. 


* The followttiye have specmlly contathuted to the elucidation 
of the contioverss regarding Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah . Dulin, 
In his Conmmentary on Isaiah in the Aurzer Udeom., Gottingen, 
1892, 2nd ed, (90 [holds that Trito-Tsaiah commences with ch 
56}, Chevne, Latreduction to the Bool. of lsaaah, London, 1505 
[places 5615 5S of under Artaacrses αὶ οὐ mt 3 687-6412 about 
ἀρ be , ch 66 under Darius Ochus}, Ho Gressmann, Ueber die 
ta Jen ce 56-06 vorauages: tzten zertgeschichtlichen Verkaltnrasse, 
Gottingen, 1500 fholds that chs 66 66 are not a umty, but that 
they ave all post ΗΟ and emanate fiom Judwa); Kk Jattmans , 
Ueber die Abtassunaszedt des Tretajesija, Fretharg i. BY 1899 
{Trito-tsuah i held to embrace 66-686 fexceph 605-5 and perhaps 
660-8) as wall as cha 66 and 66 (except G624f), and to emarate 
wholly trom the period between 447 and 415, prior lo the arrival 
of Nehw nih, on the other hand, 637! and 64 date from between 
638 and 520] 
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An absolutely harmonions plan of the Universe 

limplies the solity of God Absolute monotheism 
here reaches its clearest. and sharpest ἘΞ ἢ 
(4310 4.46.8 4581.14.1). The continuous fulfilment 
of the plan presupposes His eternity (414 445), un- 
| changeableness (414 43"), and always equally full 

| power (4055). God’s omnipotence is proved, above 
all, by Has creative work: He alone has stretched 
forth the heavens and formed the earth (401% 52,7, 28 
425 4454 4515. 18) yy the fulness of His omnipotence 
and the strength of His might (40%); it needed 
but His call, and these things were there (4818), 
He is the maker of all families of men from the 
beginning (414), and controls by His sovereign 
omnipotence the fortunes even of the greatest 
(40°5--)—_nay, the natious are before Him only as a 
drop on [the side of] the bucket or a speck of dust 
on the balance (40%), How shall the individual 
ever contend with Him, the potsherd with the potter 
(45°)? As in the first Isaiah, so here God 1s fre- 
quently called ‘the Holy One of Israel,’ and that, 
im Jike manner, in the sense of His absolute cleva- 
tion above everything creaturely and perishable, 
and hence, of course, wbove all stain and dishonour 
(413426 433 14 ete.) The same attribute excludes 
absolutely any representation of God by images 
(4078), and, in general, our prophet cannot sullici- 
ently emphasize the folly and senselessness of idol 
and Image worship (ef 4159, and very specially the 
almost humorous description in 44° 4656), The 
holiness of God requires also that. all His actings 
should have for then deepest motive the honour of 
His name (48° 4) He will not give His honour 
to snother, nor His glory to idols (42%), as 1 they 
had accomplished what was ΠΕ work alone. 

4. The seanty reterences to the means whereby 
God accomplishes His world-plan and saving put- 
pose, Taake mention, above all, of the prophetic 
word. This has niesistible power (55) and eter- 
nal vahdity (408 In the exact. pre-announcement 

of the wonderful events that are passing (the mis- 
sion of Gyrus and the impending deliverance of 
Israel), our prophet sees one of the strongest evi- 
dences of the solity and omnipotence of the God 
of Israe] (4 1“. 4.05 ggion, 441. 261. 471 4ρ101. 491, Na.) : 
the idols, which are things of nought, ean neither 
explain the past nor predict the future (41°14) 

6. Deutero-Tsaiah, like the pre-exihe prophets 
and the Book of Deuteronomy, traces the pre- 
ferential treatment of Israel to its election (415°); 
but this last is ascribed not simply to God’s love 
for Israel, as might appear from 43%, bnt to the 
specuil pa: which ᾿ ahweh wills to accomplish 
for the benelit: of the whole world, by the mstrn- 
mentahty of Isracl, His servant (see below). On 
this account He has carried them all along from 
then mother’s womb (46°); and, when by their sins 
they provoked His just anger, He gave them, 
indeed, into the hands of their enemies (4244 502 
51"): but it was not His intention that. Babylon, 
the instrument of executing His vengeanee, should 
show herself pitiless against Judah (47%). ATL the 
more on that account God regaids the old guilt of 
the people ax atoned for—nay, as doubly expiated 
(40? 51). All the same, the coming deliverance 
is nothing but the outcome of the free favour of 
God ; 1t has been brought about neither by sacrifice 
not any othe: merit on the part of Israel, which, 
on the contrary, ha» sinned from the time of its 
first father (Jacob) and deserved destruction in 
consequence (437% 481-4 >), But Jahweh blots out 


thet transgressions as a cloud (44%), 

In view of all this, there is the less justilication 
for Zion’s discomagement, and her complaint that 
she is forsaken and forgotten by God (4027 49%), 
As little as a mother is forgetful of her sucking 
child has God torgotten the community of Israel 
Nay, He is at once her creator and her 


(49"), 
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husband, who can never cast off the wife of his 
youth (545%), 

6. The instrument employed by Jahweh for the 
deliverance of His people and the further accom- 
plishment of His saving purpose, 1s Cyrus, of whom 
and of whose Divine mission the prophet speaks in 
such honourable terms that it has been suggested 
that he actually saw in him the Messiah promised 
by the earher prophets. Jahweh Himself speaks 
of Cyrus as His ‘shepherd’ (44%), nay as His 
‘anointed,’ whom He has taken by the right hand 
that He nay cast down pause betore him, whom 
for Isracl’s sake He has called by name (45!%), for 
whom He will make all his ways plan (45'5"), as 
the man of His counsel (464), whom He loves (48"). 

If the victorious career of Cyrus is to be thus 
interpicted, Israel has no more occasion for analous 
fears, but may with full complacency look for the 
manifestation of the glory of Jahweh (10° 41), 
God ensures to the exiles a secure return; Ile 
gathers them from all quarters (43°), and outdoes 
even His own former mighty acts when He brought 
His people forth trom Egypt (43'6"). 116 fashions 
for them in the desert. a road well constructed 
and tree from danger (402 4.10. 43% 49!°"), makes 
abundant provision of waler and noble tices (41% 
4313. 4821), and Himself leads them like a loving 
shepherd (404 52"). All nature accompanies these 
redemptive acts with a song of jubilation (42! 
4423 49/3 5512), The returned exiles shall be as a 
bridal ornament to Zion, the seemingly forsaken 
and sorely troubled, who shall now be astonished 
at the multitude of her cloldien, and scarcely find 
100m for them all (49% 51%), For along with 
Jacob (dudah) shall return also ‘those who have 
been preserved of Israel? (495). Jahweh, more- 
over, shall onee more reign as king over Zion 
(527), and all His gracious promises to David, the 
witness of His glory and the ruler ol nations, shall 
be fulfilled to the whole people, who also shall 
draw to them foreign peoples—nay, peoples as yet 
unknown to them (5515), AIL these other mations 
wc brought to recognize that Jaliweh has called 
Cyrus, and crowned him with victory, and to give 
the glory to the God of Israel (416), As for 
Israel itself, the outpouring of the spirit of God, 
which seals the truth that every individual is His 
special pioperty (4457), and makes them all true 
disciples of Jahweh (544), brings about a wondrous 
renewing of the nation’s youth (40%). Moreover, 
the duration of this renewed ‘covenant’ is to be 
unlimited ; the brief period of God’s anger is to be 
followed by a time of eternal favour and blessing 
(1011 5479-), 

In the above orderly summary of the ideas of Deutero-Tsauch, 
which appear in the book itself, for the most part, in a scattercd 
detached fashion, we have purpoyely pusyed over two stute- 
ments, because they can mn no way be brought mto harmony 
with the other expectations of the prophet, and must accord- 
ingly be regarded as later additions — 

(a) According to 4115}, Israel is to become a new, sharp, 
many-toothed threshing-wagyon, which goes so thoroughly to 
work that 1t crushes the very mountains and hills This fiure, 
of course, refers to the destruction of Isracl's foes Now, 1 18 
truce that our prophet has ἃ threat against Babylon (4717); she, 
the oppressor of Israel, has now in turn to take the ‘intosicat- 
ing cup’ which Jerusalem had formerly to drink (5122f), But 
there 18 no indication of anything eacept that Cyrus is to 
execute the fudement on Babylon, while the other peoples are 
ealled to share in Isracl’s salvation. Thus 41150 belongs to quite 
B ligerci sphere of ideas- that, natwncly, of Ezk δ. and Mic 
4118 

(6) In 4021, mstead of the rctuin of the exiles through the 
wilderness under the leadership of Jahweh, we have a bringing 
of them back by the Gentiles acting under Jahweh's orders. It 
may be said that these two representations are not mutually 
exclusive. Butin the statement that kings shall be the guardians 


of Israel} and queens her nurses, nay, that they shall in humble 
obeiance lick the dust of her feet (4923), we have the expres- 
sion of expectations that belong, not to Deutvro-lsaiah but toa 
considerably later phase of Judaism. 


7. But all this does not exhaust the ideas con- 
tained in this unique book. 


The must wonderful 
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thing in it is the idea of [Stace] as the ‘Servant. of 
Jahweh, who, mm aecordance with His eternal 
purpose, W hich tramscends all human comprehen- 
sion, 18 destined to expiate, by his has sufferings, 
not only Israels own ciult, but also that of the 
heathen world, and then to evereise a great mis- 
sionary voention on the world of nations, that ‘all 
ends of the earth may see the salvation of the God 
of Israel’ (5510). 

Kver since Diblical study began, it has been felt 
to be a very dificult: problem how the statements 
a - 4 . 
in which the Servant of Jahweb (m7 gy) is un- 
doubtedly to be understood of the people of Israel 
(418% ful? 4410 446 31 4151 48" ef, also the ‘servants 
of Jahweh?’ in 5427) are to be reconciled with those 
which, to all appearance, have an individual in 
view (thus in the so-called ‘Kbed Juhuch Songs: 
42)-4 [according to others, 427], 49h", 50+" [with 
v.°], and 52-53"), Countless me the attempts 
which have been made to solve the pioblem in 
question. 

After Duhm, in his Commentary on Isaiah (Gottingen, 1802), 
assigned the ‘ibed-Jahweh-Luder to a diferent and later hand 
than that of Deutero-Isaiah, and hence pronounced them a 
subsequent addition to the latter, explaining them, at the same 
time, in the individual sense (a8 perhaps 1c ferring to Jerennuah), 
there sprang up a crop of simular hypotheses, The individual 
interpretation of the 'Ebed-Jahweh-Lieder 14 supported alao by 
J. Ley (Historische Erklurung des 5. Teds des Jesuja, Marburg, 
1803, art ‘Die Bedeutung des Kbed-Jahweh,’ etc , α SK, 1899, 
p 169 )and 1. Laue (Ve Bbed-Jahiweh-Lieder un 2 Teil des 
Jesajpa, Wittenberg, 1598; also in SA, 1904, Heft 3) Both see 
in the Servant of Jahweh ‘the Messiah of the future,’ as docs 
also ὦ Mullhrug (Der Gottesknecht des Deuterojesaja, Gottingen, 
1599), only that he believes the Lieder to have been composed 
hy Deutero-Isaiah himself. E Si llin (Serubbabel, Leipzig, 1898) 
identified the Servant with Zerubbubel, who, he contended, 
aetually assumed the crown, and im consequence suffered a 
termble martyrdom at the hands of the Persians [ἢ his 
Studien zur Entstehunasgeschichte der judischen Gemerue, i. 
(Leipag, 1901), Sellin substitutes for Zerubbabel some other 
descendant of David Kittel (Zur Vheolagie des AT U., Leipag, 
1S9S) finds at least inch os the γι] Zerubbabel  Bertholet 
(Zu Jesaja δ, Frevburg 1 2., (809) refers 631-11 to the sufferings 
and death of the nmety year old scribe Eleazar (ef. 2 Mac 688 
The composition of 624-5512 by a different. poet from the rest of 
the "Hbed-Jahieeh-Lieder (whose authorship by Deutero-Isaiah 
is hewiwe denicd) is maintained also by Laue (see above) and 
Schian (Mie Bhid-Jahweh-fieder andes 40-66, Halle, £996) 1b 
was the ment of αὶ Budde (art ‘The so-called Ebed Yahweh 
Songs and the Meanmg of the term Serrant of Jahweh in Is 
40-55’ in Amer, Journal of Theology, 1309, in. p. 490ff. [in 
German, Die seqenaanten Ebed-Jahweh-Liueder und due Redeu- 
tung des Καὶ σον ρα Jahiehs in Jes 40-65, Giessen, 1900)) and 
K Marti( Das Bach Jesaja, Talingen, 1000) to recall the exegesis 
of these passages from the forest of hypotheses to a more 
bober considcration of facts. Theur argament was strengthened 
on all sides by the very thorough discussion of FE, Giesebrecht 
(Der Knecht Jahwes des Deuteroesaja, Wwonigsherg, 1902), and 
if may be considered as henceforward a potion that is not 
hkely to be shattered, that even the so-called ‘Ebed-Jahweh 
Songs are Lit work of Dente ro-Igmah, and that their subject m 
larael, with its call to scive a missionary function to the 
Gentiles 


On the present occasion we must be content to 
say that, m the violent controversy which has 
raved since the year 1892, the explanation of the 
Servant of Jahweh as refering to the people 
appears tous to have retained the victory. Once 
the fondness of Hebrew poetry and prophecy for 
fr-reaching personifications of collective notions, 
and especially of bodies of people, 1s grasped, and 
δ... rightly understood as spoken by the Cention 
αἰ the declarations about the Servant combine into 
one perfectly intelligible whole. The question seems 
tou us quite an idle one, whether Deutero - Isaiah 
meant the Servant of Jahweh to be understood of 
the whole nation or only of the truly godly kernel 
of it, the ‘spiritual Isracl,’ which tully answered the 
idea of a people of God. When the prophet has to 
speak of the election of Israel and its destined 
mission in the world's lustory, his words naturally 
refer to the whole bedy vf the nation, for it was 
this that was the object of election and of mani- 
fold yuidance in the course of its history. But it 
is equally natural that, in the passages which have 
in view the representative suflering of the Servant 
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and his nus onary function, not those shonld be 
thought of who perish in the purifying judement, 
but only the truly pious kernel of the people, 
who seek God and have penitent hearts. Nay, it 
is not an impossible position that the Servant, ss 
a portion of the people, namely, that which 1s 
specially penitent and afificted, should be opposed 
to the gencral body (4% ‘dahweh that formed me 
from the womb to be his servant, to bring Jacob 
again to him, and that Isracl shonld he gathered 
unto him,’ οἷν also v.68). But much more frequently 
and emphatically than this work on lus fellow- 
countrymen is the missionary vocation exercised 
by the Servant towards the heathen world set 
forth, This is the central peint of our prophet’s 
whole world of ideas. It is only from this stand- 
point that the problem either of Israel's election or 
of her temporary rejection can be brought into 
harmony with the Divine plan of the world. ‘Phe 
grievous suflerings of Ustael were the indispensable 
condition of the salvation of the whole world. 

That even the Gentiles we from the fist destined 
to entrance into the kingdom of God, is shown by 
the Divine call (45°4") to all the ends of the earth 
to turn to Him and let themselves be saved, as 
well as by God’s oath that at last every knee 
shall bow to [lin and every tongue swear by Hun. 
But the instrument in proclaiming His salvation 
18 His Servant, whom He has called from the 
mother’s womb (6.6. from the beginning), that He 
may be glorified in hi (49-8). God has put Lis 
spirit upon him (42)), paven him persuasive elo- 
queue (49°), the tongue of a proper disciple of 
Jahweh (504) Chat he may proclaim the true 
rehigien to the heathen (429, and thus become a 
heht to the heathen (42° 49°), the founder of a 
covenant (πὶ between God and men (42% 405). 
And Isracl is to await this eall with all meekness 
and lowly submission (1231), True, there is not 
wanting i certain measure of preparedness of the 
heathen for the Servant’s vospel of salvation. 
Aheady the isles wait for hts instruction (424) — 
nay, the nations must themselves recognize that 
Jahwebh alone could have accomplished the might y 
thansfonmation wrought through Cyrus (4111), 
But the deemsive miluence is) brought to bear, 
finally, by the great sufferings of the Servant, and 
the patience with which he lias submitted to every 
eee of ill-treatment and mockery (50%). To 
their own extreme astonishment, the perception 
dawns upon many peoples and kings that the 
Servant of Jahweh--marred almost beyond 1ecog- 
Nition as a man, utterly despised, and maltreated 
to the ultermost—has, though his voluntary, 
patient sufferings, borne the pumishimnent of others 
as a guilt-oflering, atoned for their sins, aud pro- 
cured salvation for them (5242-), 

This idea of ἃ vicarious penal suffering of Tsrael 
for the Gentile world, in order to Inime salvation 
to the latter, is so extraordinary and unique that 
one can ensily understand how it has called forth 
all kinds of explanations, and that ever and anon 
voices are still raised in support of the contention 
that. the direct reference of this passage to the 
vicarious suffering of Christ (cf. 1 P 2--"-) is the 
only one that meets the necessities of the case. 
And, as a matter of fact, the Church is entitled to 
see the complete fulfilment of this very remiark- 
able prophecy only m the person of Chust. But 
nothing in taken from its sientfieance ἴῃ that 
direction through our interpreting the Servant of 
Jahweh, so far as the mind of the prophet was 
concerned, primarily of Israel. Only, we must 

be careful not to limit his meaning to the idea 
that the Gentiles, touched by the spectacle of the 
patience of Israel amidst all its sufferings, me 
moved to a ready acceptance of its message of sal- 
vation, aud thus brought te adopt its religion ; 
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tor the prophet expre-sly emphasizes the fact 
that the eat of Jahweh has fullied his high 
calling by bearing the sins of many and making 
intercession for the transgressors. e speake thus 
of a high-priestly intercession performed by Israel, 
in conjunetion with its vicarious suflerings. In 
this way he gives hiy readers a view into the 
depths of the Divine counsel of salvation, such 
as is offered by scarecly any one of his fellow- 
pophets—a view of the truth that the seeming 
disturbance of God's saving purpose by man’s 
win, and the sufferings introduced in consequence, 
are really made to serve the end of realizing His 
saving purposes. But from the beginning all 
other purposes have been subordinated to thes 
one: ©The heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 
and the earth shall fade hke w garment... but 
my salvation shall be for ever’ (516). Behind and 
above the temporary, perishing world there is 
another, which offers laigher, eternal blessings. 
That the entrance to il should be open even te all 
the heathen, was a notion still beyond the hori- 
zon of any Israclitish mind of the time. But the 
prophet. understood the word of his God: ‘My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
Wilys My Ways; but, as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts’ (055). 


VIL REMAINING EAtLIC PROPHECIES,  POST- 
EXILIGC PROPHECY, AND THis BEGINNINGS OF 
APOCALS PTIC. 


i. TE SouncES. — To the time of the Exile 
may, further, be assigned with some confidence [s 
210 and 131-148, and perhaps also chs. 34 and 
30, Which are closely akin to Deutero-Isaiah, On 
the other hand, it 1s dificult to decide whether 
a portion of the late: additions (noted below) to 
pre-exilic Prophets are as early as the Exile. At 
ull events, this view is not sufficiently proved by 
the (very trequent) allusions to the gathering and 
bringing aie of the exiles. For, apart from the 
fact that such expectations are more than once put 
into the mouth of the earlier prophets from the 
standpoint of fulfilment, and indeed for the pur- 
pose of softening their denuneiations, the mumber 
of Jews living in all quarters of the Diaspora even 
after 537 and 458 was still very great, and the 
expectation of their return night lence become 
very readily an indispensable clement im the hopes 
of the future. 

To the earliest post-eailic period belong : Haggar 
(520), Zechariah (520-518), and the Book of Malachi 
(probably before 458), as well as Ob 2°?! and the 
so-called ‘Trito-lsaiah (Is 56-66, probably about 
440). To the beginning of the 4th cent. we assign 
Joel and Jonah; towards the end of the 4th, if 
not in the 3rd or even the 2nd cent., we would 
place the so-called Apocalypse of Isaiah (Is 24-27) 
and Zee 9-J4. Of the additions to the older pro- 
phets which cannot be more pieeisely dated, a not 
inconsiderable portion may come down to the 4th 
and even the 3rd cent. B.C. Passine over some 
isolated verses, we give the following as almost 
universally acknowledged later additions τ τ 

15 22-4 (Mic 43-4) 43:6 896. 1()20-48 J 10... 96 131-1438 

(see above) 187 (7) 19'8-25 211-10 (see above) 2315-18 

QOS TE 17-24 B(yl8-4he 27-5 (7) BOB BO. 33. 84. (see 

above). 

der g3)4-18 101-16 1618-21 1738-27 9916-20 4001. 3) 0-14 (2) 

BL8-40 BolT-23 3314-26 (9. 46~49 (ἢ) 501-518, 

Hos “1.3 35(?; in any case, the words ‘and 

David their king’) 145} (2), 

Am 95:1}, 

Mie 4i-4- 6-8 (ἢ 11-18 77-20, 
Hab 3. 

Zeph 216 διδῶ, 
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ii. ISfoRICAL BACKGROUN D.—Deutero-Isaiah’s 
rophecy of the freeing of the people by Cyrus 
[μᾳ been tulfilled in 588 after the conquest of 
Babylon. The edict of Cyrus granted permission 
to the exiles to return, and about 50,000, under 
the leadership of Zerubbabel and Joshua the priest, 
availed themselves of it. But the eondition of 
thines in the home so eagerly longed for did not 
answer the lugh-flown expectations of the returned 
exiles. The foreign domimation still continued, 
and all energy was paralyzed by poverty and 
failure of crops, as well as by the Tieatility of the 
Jewish - heathen mixed population, which had 
gradually spread over the land during the Exile. 
Even if the cultus was resumed, immediately after 
the Return, by the re-erection of the altar of 
burnt-offering (Ezr 3°"), it was not till the year 
520 that, thanks to the energetic stimulation of 
Παρ and Zechariah, the work of building the 
temple was taken m hand in earnest, and finished 
in 516. Evidently, these prophets expected the 
dawn of the Messinnie age after the building was 
finished, and at the same time saw in Zerubbabel 
the ‘shoot of David? promised by Jeremiah (Hag 
25. 200 Zee “ΝΘ where in all probability there 
was orginally mention only of a crowning of 
Zerubhabel), These hopes, too, were completely 
deceived. We possess, indeed, only very scanty 
traditions regarding the history of the oe 
Jewish colony down to the tame of Malaehi (ΤῊΣ 
45:3), but the Book of Malachi itself shows that 
the conditions had rather changed for the worse 
since 516. The offerings naturally suffered trom 
the contmued poverty of the people (255), but no 
less from the unscrupulous character ot the priests 
(15 ἢ, The prophet also complains bitterly of 
the facile putting away of Jewish wives in order 
to contract new πὰ ΤῸΝ with heathen women 
(2'0f-)) But the worst feature was the resigned, 
not. to say despairing, disposition which had taken 
possession of the people This showed itself in 
such blasphemous judginents as that ‘Every one 
that doeth eval is well pleasing to Jahweh, and in 
such he hath his delight, or where is the God of 
judgment %? (27, and still more fully in 34°). One 
can readily conceive how to the poestly circles in 
the Diaspora, which had been for long tollowing in 
the footsteps of Eveldel in layimg down new 1egn- 
lations for the σα] ὑπὸ (see below, § VELL.), if might 
seem that the time had come for then to step in. 
But even Ezra, the leader of a second band of 
exiles (B.C. 458), soon had the conviction forced 
upon him that it was necessary first to attend to 
other tasks than the introducing of the priestly 
legislation he had brought with him from Babylon. 
His Draconic zeal in dissolving the numerous mixed 
matiriages so increased the hostility of the heathen 
and Jewish families thereby affected, Ghat they 
obtained from Artaxeraes 1. full poweis to destroy 
the walls and gates of Jerusalem, wlach had been 
searcely yet completed by Hzra. Mow thoroughly 
this process was earricd out does not indeed 
appear from the timid allusion in Ea 4%, but is 
clear enough from the documentary report οἱ 
Nehemiah (138. 2! 815. The arrival of the latter 
at Jerusalem (445) had for its main result the 
solemn introduction of the priestly Inw- book 
(Neh 8, probably extracted in large part from the 
Memoirs of Ezra), Of the high significance of this 
act we shall have to speak in the next section. 
That all these occurrences, moreover, found an 
echo in prophecy is ἃ prigrt probable, and is con- 
firmed especially by the contents of Trito-Lsaiah. 
In this way the enigma im which Is G6 was formerly 
involved is very simply cleared up, when it is 
recognized that there we have to do with a polemic 
against the Samaritans, belonging to the time of 
Lzra-Nehemiah. From the second visit of Nele- 
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miah to Jerusalem (Neh 13*") in 432 [according to 
others, not till 412] OT tradition is silent tall we 
reach the commencement of the Maccabee wars, 
even if a considerable portion of the above-men- 
tioned Prophetical literature may emanate from 
the imtervening period. 

Mi. CONCEPTION OF GOD, AND ETIICcS. —-The 
whole of the exilie and post-cxtlie literature with 
Which we have here to do, bears almost. without 
exceplion a secondary character, and~- apart from 
the further colouring given to the hopes for the 
future—lives entirely upon the ideas of the older 
prophets, or innly takes these for granted, ‘This 
comes out clearly in regard to the conception of 
God, The 1eason why the statements im this 
sphere are so scanty is that there was nothing to 
add to the message of the pre-exilie prophets, 
Belief in the solity and supramundane character 
of Jahweh is the common possession of the whole 
of this period. The apparent. localizing of Him 
on Smat (flab 3%) can be vegarded only as ἃ 
poctical remimiseence of ancient descriptions, such 
as that of 5 δ... His omnipotence and omni- 
science are revealed in the creation of heaven and 
earth (Jer 10°"); to Hun nothing 1s impossible 
(8217), ‘Phe mighty Babylon is simply a hammer 
in Wis hand (51°), He chose Israel becwuse 
He Joved it, whereas He hated Israel’s twin 
brother sau (Mal 155}; here there seems to be no 
altempt to trace the election to an ethical motive, 
asin Deutero-Isaiah., Jahweh shows Himself to be 
the father and saviour of Lsrael in a far deeper sense 
than Alinaham οὐ Jacob could claim to he (1- 0316 
617). But the old conception of the national God, 
Jahweh, who has His eye npon Israel alone, has 
no Jonger any 100m left for 10. Jahweb is creat 
beyond the realm of Israel, His name is feared 
among the nations as that of a ereat king (Mal 
151 Jer 107); nay, the incense-ofierings and pure 
vilts, which fiom the rising to the setting of the 
sun are offered by the Gentiles, have fhm, strictly 
speaking, for their object (Mal LP Y—a remarkable 
witness to the far reaching influence of Deutero- 
Tsaial’s teaching! There is no longer any need 
for a polemic against the folly of image and idol 
worship; Is 57°" is incall probability addressed to 
the half-heathen mived population in and about 
Judah, and Jer 10" to the exiles who are en- 
dangered by their heathen environment. 

The supramundane character of Jaliweh is not 
impaired by the frequent emphasis laid upon His 
accompanying the exiles, or His dwelling upon 
Zion (see below) ; for in the latter instance what is 
in view is, asim the coneeption of God in the pre- 
exilie period, the indwelling of Has ‘slory? (ie. ἃ 
manitestation-form of Wis person), which is not 
absolutely identical with Wis full being. The 
‘angel of Jalweh,’ in olden times (see above, p 
638" 1h.) a form of appearance of Jabweh Himself, 1s 
in Zee 178 (where he prays to Jahwel and is com- 
torted by Tim) cleanly distinguished as a serving 
angel from Jaliweh. In Zee 3! tthe Satan’? makes 
IMs appemance for the first tame, not as a mere 
appellative =‘ adversary’ (ns in Nu 22** 3 [of the 
angel of Jahwebh], 1 K 111} 55 οὐ ad. [ot cnemies in 
war]), but as a definite angelic being, who comes 
forward as the accuser of Joshua the high priests; 
but thisis no proof of the rise ol a dualistic concep- 
tion of God. The Satan, who by the way cannot. 
have been newly introduced by Zechanah, but is 
presupposed by him as Jong familiar tu his readers, 
manifestly belongs (as he still does m Job 1%) to 
the category of serving angels, only that, in his 
zeal as Jabwel?s prosecitor, be goes too tar. 
Rather may we find in ds ἈΞ an allusion to 
angelic feuds corespouding to those among the 
vwoples of earth. But even in this very late theo- 
lojaulenan, with which we shall meet again when 
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we come to spenk of the Book of Daniel, the | 


supremacy of Jahweh, who nnprisons the rebellious 
ones, and only μὰ] πὴ them after a long interval, 
remains quite unaflected, 

The consciousness that they lived in an age of 
epigoni, a» compared with the creative times of 
prophecy, betrays itself clearly im the repressed 
tone of the post-exilie prophets, and then very 
frequent use of the formula ‘thus saith Jahweh,’ 
as well asin Zechariah’s preference for the vision, 
the latter being no doubt in large measure sinply 
to be regarded as a literary device, Phe same 
consciousness is manifested in the express appeals 
to earher Prophetic oracles (1s 347, J] 3 [2% ]), and 
no less by the announcement of a messenger who 
1x to prepare the way of Jalnweh prior to the dawn 
of the day of judgment (Mal 3); αν." [45] the 
prophet. Nhyah is named as this forerunner). There 
were even yet required energetic instruments of 
God ἰὼ Ining about the great transformation. 
Finally, again, in Zee 13%" the expectation in ex- 
pressed that in the Messianic age the prophets and 
the unclean sphit: shall be removed from the land, 
and that any one who yet ventures to come for- 
ward asa prophet shall be put to death by lis own 
parents. Here, of course, it is false prophets that 
are in view, but (he whole form of expression shows 
that ib is not. considered possible that any others 
shall then be found. 

Like the conception of God, the ethical demands 
of the exilie and post exdic prophets corespond 
exactly with those of them pre-exilie predecessors. 
At least m theory the justice of these demands 
is generally achnowledeed, although the practice 
of the prople still coptimues to supply occasion 
for bitter complaurmts (is 56% 58" 50-4) As with 
Amos and Isamh, the urgent eall is to do right 
and yustiec and show pity to the poor, the widow, 
the orphan, and every Gass of affheted ones (Zee 
Te Stel Ts 56! Ose™, Mal 3"- [thas last passage 
denouncing, however, also sorcerers, adulterers, 
nnd perjyurers|) Moreover, it eannat be contested 
that even in the early post-exilie period a meehani- 
eal theory of retumbution shows itself -the notion 
of a diteet succession of sin and punishment, right 
conduet and outward blessing (Zee 8'f). Thus the 
stanty harvest is, according to Hag 1626) the 
direct, penalty for the peoples remissness in. the 
work of rebuilding the temple ; according to 2! 
ul offerings presented betore the temple 3s finished 
count as unclean, and consequently meleacious, 
but. after that event all the sicher an era of bless- 
ing shall set in. 

wv. THE CULTUS, — The few utterances about, 
the cultus— we here leave out of account those 
that belone to the realm of eschatology —show 
again a ceitam falling away from the height of 
the true prophetical pomt of view (ef. above, p. 
685"). The law-book of Wilkhiah, although marked 
by the prophetic spirit, had at the same time 
laid down such definite rules for the cultus that it 
was inevitable that a tendency should atise to 
attach value to the merely external performance 
of these. In addition to this, Ezekiel’s coneeptions, 
with his total rejection of the past. and his sketch 
of a radically new constitution of the σα] πα, 
must have permeated all Jewish cucles to such 
an extent that. long before the mtroduction of the 
Priests’ Code there had been produced a positively 
painful attention to matters connected with the 
cultus. It is true that even yet evidences are not 
lacking of a truly prophetical appreciation of 
ritual services. ‘Phe description ot the proper 
kind of fastiny contained in [5 58% might well 
have come fiom Isaiah ben-Amog himseli, while 
Joel’s (235) call, (Rend your heart and not. your 
garments,’ recalls Jeremiah’s demand for a cireum- 
cision of the heart. Similarly, the ideal of the 
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duties and the significance of the priesthood set 
up in Mal 25 must be pronounced a thoroughly 
worthy one. On the other band, the way in wluch 
Haggai and Zechariah make all blessing for Judah 
depend essentially upon the rebuilding of the 
temple (Magy 14%, Zee 89%), the emphasis Yaid upon 
outward observance of the Sabbath (Jer 17! [οἵ 
especially the motive urged in v.*), Is 567, 5818), the 
extraordmary value attached to the regular food- 
and drink-oflerings in the temple (JJ 1% 18 18 214), __ 
all this is hardly in accordance with the view of 
the cultus held by an Isaiah ΟἹ a Jeremiah. 

v. HSCHATOLOGY.—), The ediet of Cyrus had 
indeed brought freedom ty a portion of the people, 
but had by no means introduced the great trans- 
formation of thines contemplated by Deutero- 
Isaiah. On the contrary, the returned exiles had 
to strugvle hard fo. their existence, and their lot 
could seucely appear an enviable one to those 
who had remained behind in the land of their cap- 
tivity. No wonder that men’s minds tumned with 
all the more longing to the futwe as that which 
should finally brmg all their hopes to pass. With 
attention ever more tense they listened for the 
signs Which were to herald a movement among the 
nations and the birth-pangs of the Messianic age. 
Zechariah, indeed, in the first of his night-visions 
Jearns (1""-) from the heavenly horsemen, who 
have reconnoitied the earth, that the whole world 
is stall at rest and quwet. But, when the angel 
reminds Jahweh that the seventy years of anger 
have clapsed, comforting words, with the promise of 
happiness, are spoken to him. Πα announces 
as ἅν message from Jdahweh that within a short 
tame He will make the earth tremble and throw 
all peoples into commotion (28 1%). But even 
Trito-Isainh has yet to complain (Js 59°) that Israel 
has always lutherto waited im vaio for light, and 
he begs the heavenly ‘watchers, whom Jiahweh 
has placed over the walls of Jerusalem, to give 
themselves and Jahweh no rest until {fe has estab- 
lished and glorified Jerusalem (G2°"), 

2 The great transformation is brought about, 
according to the ancient. expectation (see above, 
p. 69L"), by the ‘Day of the LORD,’ the day of judg- 
ment alike upon the sinners i Judah and upen 
the nations hostuule to Israel. Properly speaking, 
10 is only Malachi (37") that mentions the yude- 
ment upon Judah, when the angel of the covenant, 
like asehner’s fire and like fuller’s lye, tales and 
purifies the Levites and the people; the ‘great 
and dreadiul day’ (whose coming is preeeded by 
the advent of Elijah to reconcile the fathers and 
the children, and so to avert the curse fiom the 
land, 45 {110} 3*]) devours in its fury all the 
yooud and all the wotkers of wickedness (4! [3!"J), 
Wherens upon those that fear God the sun of right. 
cCotsness ial anise, and they shall come forth un- 
harmed and tread down the wicked (4% [37]), 
Tn Joel it Jouks at first asaif im the devastating of 
the Jand by the locusts the precursors of the Day 
of Jahwel: have appeared, Sa day ot diukness and 
gloom, a day of clouds and thich darkness’ for 
Judah (1/5 246); but in 3% [2°] the outpouring 
of the spirit on Judah precedes the advent of the 
‘erent and terrible day." That isto say, the jude- 
ment of that day overtakes only the heathen. The 
latter (‘all nations’) are again the only subject of 
Judgment in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (3[4]"%), 
where Jahweh calls them to account * for his people 
and his heritage Israel.’ So in Is 135", although 
the avenging host is sent out by Jahweh to make 
the carth a desolation and to destroy the sinners 
upon it (v.8), the Day of the Lorp affects mainly 
Babylon. (In 3458. it is a day of vengeance, a year 
of retribution for Zion against Edom ; also in Ob 
158. all peoples, but especially Edom, are visited 
with vengeance on the Day of Jahweb. On the 
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other hand, in Zeph 2" (a later addition to the 
threatening against Judah in vv.!%) the Day of 
Jahweh overtakes five different nations], Finally, 
in Zec 14" the situation of Ezk 38 f. is implied, 
only that the onslaught of the heathen at first 
results in the capture and plunder ot the city and 
the carrying captive of a portion of its inhabitants. 
But then Jahweh with all His holy ones [angels] 
fights from the Mount of Olives against those 
nations, while those who are destined for deliver- 
ance make their escape through a wide cleft in the 
same mount (v.2"). For other features in tis 
Fantastic prophecy, which, atter the fashion of the 
late eschatologies, mingles quite disparate ele- 
ments, see below, 

The ancient (healagumenon 
of the world of nate with the fortunes of the 
people of God appears bere also, in association 
with the Day of Jahweh, or in general as a mark 
of the Messianic last. days, but in more striking 
forms. ‘Thus we have allusions to strange, fear- 
compelling, natural phenomena such as the darken- 
ing of sun, moon, and stars (Is 13! J] 910. 9f [33+] 
3(4]*, Zee 146% [according to which, on the Day of 
Jahweh it shall be neither day nor mght, but at 
eventide it shall be bright]); earthquakes (Is 13" 
2418.) _nay, the dissolving of the host of heaven 
along with the heavens themselves (Is 314). On 
the other hund, according to Js 30°, when the 
Messianic age comes, the light of the moon is to 
equal that of the sun, and that of the sun to be 
multiplied sevenfold. 

3. Apart even from the occasions when it is 
brought into connexion with the Day of Jahweh, 
the idea of vengeance upon the heathen nations 
oceupics the forefront οἱ expectations as to the 
future. Those nations in particular are specified 
Which either sided to the best of their ability in 
the destruction of Jernsalem, or at) least indulged 
in savage mockery and malicious jubilation over it. 
Among these the pre-entmence belongs to Edom (Is 
4455... Ob 106. Jer 497, 31438]; also Am 12° was 
in all probability added after the Exile), Jer 48 
is directed avainst Moab; Is 13%, and the whole 
series of Ghieatenings contained in Jer 50 f., against 
Babylon; Jer 46 against the Kyyptians; ch. 47 
against the Philistines ; 4918. agamst the Ammon- 
ites; Zeph 2%, J14(3)'%, Zee 9! against almost 
al the neighbours of Is:ael. But no less frequent 
are the threatenings which are directed against 
the nations in general, and which contemplate the 
laying waste and depopulating of the whole earth 
(Mice 78, Is 9416} nay, the trampling down of the 
nations by Jahweh Himself as one treads grapes 
(Is 63'") ; or the burning of them to lime (Is 33"). 
Zechariah in the second of his night-visions sees 
four horns (18% [2")), which represent the hostile 
powers in all four quarters of heaven that have 
seattered Judah ; but he beholds at the same time 
four smiths that are to cut off the horns. [n his 
eighth vision, again, he sees (6'"-) the war-chariots 
which diive out in all directions to execute the 
judgment. And the reason why Jahweh is sore 
displeased agaist the nations 1s because, when 
He was ἃ little displeased (with Judah), ‘they of 
themselves helped forward the affliction’ (179). 
Here the old conception that Jahweh employed 
the heathen as His rod of chastisement for Israel 
is almost forgotten, and we hear only of the 
offence of the heathen. In Mic 7%, indeed, the 
euilt of Judah is freely adnutted, but this con- 
fession is at the same time coupled with the hope 
of revenge. Cf. also [5 8%, Jer 10% 25%. Never- 


of the interweaving 


theless, all these threatenings do not prevent very 
different expectations regarding the Gentile nations 
from beiny expressed elsewhere. 

In all the pReseges discussed above, judgment 
upon the heath 


together and reuniting of Israel in the Holy Land. 
From all sides they aie to stream : netther floods 
nor deserts can check them, for Jahweh Himself 
prepares the way for them and leads them (Is 35! 
18), According to Is 27!!, they are gathered 
by Jahweh one by one fiom all quarters, and fol- 
low the call of the great trampet that summons 
them home; cf. also Jer 30° 46-76, Zee 105... ΤῊ 
a way allogether unique the deliverance of the 
enptives is connected in Zee 9. 108") with vie- 
torious confliets of dudah and Ephiam with the 
Tonians, i.e. the Greek woild-power. As in Ezk 
375%. the expectation is faite established that 
the exiles of the Northern kinedom as well are to 
return (cf. Hos 2°, Mie 28, Jer 3" 504, Ob’); of 
envy and jealousy betwixt Judah and Ephraim no 
more is heard (Is Ll). 

A favourite expectation of the post-extie period 
ix evidently that the heathen themselves shall 
bring the exiles home, and thus play a very 
humiliating réle. We already encountered this 
expectation in an addition to Deutero Isaah (Is 
4952... see ubove, p. 707%, small type), ch also Ts Go 
and v.24, According fo fy 66, ce1tain of those 
who have escaped Jahwel’s judgment upon the 
heathen are sent to the distant nations to bring 
revetcently to Zion, as an offering to Jahweh, all 
yet bamshed Israelites. According to Is 60", 
foreignets shall then build their walls tor the 
Judahites, and kings shall minister to them ; 
according to v.14 (ef. also Mice 7"), the sons οἱ 
their former oppressors shall pay them lowly hom- 
age. ‘They themselves are to be as priests, te. 
free from all seevlar employment; for the foreigners 
shall be their shepherds, farmers, aad vine-dressers 
(Is 6105). Of the same kind 1s the expectation ex- 
pressed in fs 1476, that the Israelites, after their 
arnival in the Jand ot Jahweh, shall make slaves 
of the heathen that brought them home, and thus 
‘they shall take them captive whose captives they 
were, and they shall rile over their oppiessols.’ 
Elsewhere (Is 114, Am 9, ΟΝ 158.) the subjuga- 
tion of the former vassils of the Davidie kingdom 
is thought of as the work of the aheady returned 
exiles. To quite a dient order of thought be- 
longs the expectation (connecting itself wath zk 
33%.) that the mass of heathen peoples, gathered 
before the walls of Jerusnlem, which they already 
look upon as a certain prey, shall be speedily de- 
stroyed through the sudden intervention of dahweh 
(eb. Ts ον ἀν Qe. a Mic 41. Feo [or 
[where also the princes of Judah co-operate in the 
destruction of the nations) 14! [where the terrible 
punishment inflicted on the assailants, and the im- 
mense booty that falls to Judah, are described ]) ; 
on the diflerent expectation expressed ws Zee 14-%, 
see preceding column. Jt weare right in assigning 
these passages to the post exilie pertod, they can 
have in view only one coming final attack by the 
heathen peoples on Jerusalem. The trequent vaei- 
Jation and obscurity of statement 1s due to their 
eschatological character, which can tolerate the 
close conjunction of heterovencous elements, 

4. If, in all the above expectations hostile to 
the heathen, we meet with a parlientarism which 
can be regarded only as a demu of the message of 
Deutero-lsaiah, there are, fortunately, not wanting 
numerous witnesses that lus work had not been 
by any means in vain. Zee 21" 01) foresees many 
peoples attaching themsclyes to Jahweh, that they 
may belong to His people and dwell in Judah, 
According to 8, many peoples and nations shall 
come to seek Jahweh and enutreat His favour; ten 
men of different’ Ianguages shall Jay hold of the 
skint of one Jew, that they may go with them of 
whom they have heard that God is with thei, 
But a merely external attachment is not all. The 
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tun of Jahweh, there (o receive instruction as to 
the manner of conduct He requires, and to submit. 
to His gudieial decisions ; universal peace among 
the nations shall be the resnit (Is 22%, Mie 4!", 
Zeph 3°, Is607) In like manner, the feast. of fat 
things wlich dahweh, according to Is 25%, will pre- 
jrue on Zion for all peoples, must be understood 
as a saciiticial meal by which they are received 
into the fellowship of the people of God; v7 
declares how at the same time the covering shall 
he destroyed winch has hitherto been east over all 
peoples, and has hept them from the joyful ful- 
filment of the will of God which is known even to 
them. According to Is 56%, not only foreigners 
but even ennuchs who have attached themselves 
to Jahweh and heep This Sabbaths, may present. to 
Wim in Zion sacrifices that shall be well-pleasing 
in Tis eyes, for His house shall be ealled “an house 
ΟἹ prayer for all nations’ (v.7), 

But the viefory over particulamsm reaches its 
culminating pomt in the remarkable propheey of 
Is 19! Which contemplates the conversion of the 
Egyptians and their joimmy with Assy and 
Judah ina common worship of the true God. It 
may be that Assyria is here only a symbolient 
name (for Syrian), and that the speeml enenn- 
stances of a late period (the 81d, it net the 2nd, 
cent. B.C ) supphed the motive for this prophecy. 
But, in any case. 1 is av important witness that. 
all the particulausin of the ater post-eade period 
had not been able to quench the spirit of Deutero- 
Ismiah ‘Phe same remark applies to the Book of 
Jonah Phe simple teaching of this much mis 
understood, and therefore madequately appreciated, 
little book, τὸ that God in His merey desires not. 
the death of simers, even among the heathen, but 
that they showd tum and lve; and, further, that. 
Has within Elis power to efleet such a turning, m 
opposition fo all human expectation. — Hence it 
only shows a carnal disposition and a low dese 
for revenge, if Judah, mstend of rejoicing in the 
conversion of the heathen, is filled wath invy be- 
cause vengeance has not yet overtaken Nineveh 
(whieh here probably stunds for Jabylon). Thus 
understood and (he closmg words of the nar- 
ative mperatively demand this interpretation-- 
this hittle hook, too, represents the highest eleva- 
tion reached by the pomt of view characteristic 
of Deutero-Esaiah. 

5. In what preeedes we have brought together 
il {πὸ expectations concermmne the heathen world. 
But the centre round which the expectations of 
this period revolve 1s always Israel, the ‘heritace? 
of Jahweh (Is 1055). It a8 for it, above all, that 
the yoyfal message is meant, which comforts the 
mourners of Zion (Is 61}; on at is accomplished 
the wondrous transtormation, nay the conversion 
of all conditions into then opposite (Is 2001.) and 
therewith the triumph of the patient and the poor 
among men (v.!), 

The principal guarantee for all blessings of the 
Messianic age is found—ns in the ear her propheeres 
— in the restored personal presence of Jahweh, οἱ, 
to be more precise, in the indy elling of His Grlory? 
(Zec 2% 8 δ 15 45 Pwhere cloud and shining flame, 


judgement. is over, are meant, (0 


after the pmifying 
recall the fiery cloud in which Jahweh once xecom. 


panied Israel on the wilderness march). With His 
appearing upon Zion, He enters at the same tune 
on the kingly rule over Isracl, and judicial anthor- 
ity over all nations (Is 24 3372 2474" Jer 1a Ob 2, 
Zeph 3", Zee 145), Under Tis sway, the popula- 
tion (which in post-exilic times was long so sual) 
is tomultiply beyond measure (Zee 8*, Mos 2’ [py 
the walls of Jerusalem must streteh far out (Mie 
77, Jor 38), nay even be dispensed with alto- 
vether, on account of the multitude of men and 
cattle (Zee 2"); for Jahweh Himself will be to 
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them as a wall of fire (v.°). Jerusalem is hence- 
forward holy: foreigners shall no more pass through 
her (11 £[3]"), no oppressor shall again lord it over 
her, for Jabweh now with sleepless eye interposes 
Himself as the bulwark of His temple agumst all 
that comes and gues (Zee 98; ef. also Is 0018). Nor 
is there any further need of the sun and the moon, 
for Jahweh is their unceasing light (Is 60%). 

Corresponding to the glory of her king is the 
external glory, the renown and splendour of the 
new Jerusulem, and the happiness of her inhabit- 
aunts They are there as a doast aud a praise 
among all the peoples of the earth (Zeph 3”); all 
nations shill praise their country as a delightsonie 
land (Mal 415), Jerusalem as the pride and joy of 
all future generations (Is 6016), Zion, the city of 
the festivals, shall be like a secure habitation, 
subject to no change (Is 33"; ef. also Am 9!, J] 
4 [3}}9}; Israel shall be like splendidly blossoming 
plants (Hos 148, Ts 27°; aecording to many, also 
Is 43. One and all, the mhabitants shall enjoy a 
long duration of lite (Zee 84, Is 65°" 24), surrounded 
by blessings, including fertility (Is 308", Jer 3p, 
Am 9, JJ 4 (8)!*); for they are ‘a family blessed 
by Jahweh’? (Is 65%). In the profoundest pence 
they pass then days (Mice 43, 1s 60! )—a peace 
Winch extends even to the wild animals (Is 65-5). 

But the heathen, above all, have to contribute 
to the splendour of Jdeusalem, ΑἸ] their wealth 
is to flow to that city asa token of homage to the 
temple (Hag 27, Is 118 1510) 2398 GO 4), their 
flocks are to be available for the sacitices (Is 607), 
and the glory of Lebanon for the beautifying of 
the sanctuary (v.49). Thus then shal) Israel ὁ suek 
the milk of the nations, and suck the bieast of 
hinges’ (ν.10), 

But it is not only upon endewment with the 
good things of earth that the happiness of (he new 
Jerusalem shall rest. Prophecy does not torget 
lugher, spiritual blessings, even if their limitation 
to Isracl preponderates, showmg here again a fall- 
ing away from the height reached by Deutero- 
Tsainl’s expectations. "The most important point, 
becanse it as the prerequisite for all other bless- 
ing, is the complete atonement for all the past 
guilt of the people. From the way in which 
Zechariah in his fourth night-vision (3') hears 
the Satan sunply commanded to be silent when he 
charges the people m the person of the high priest 
Joshue with thei old guilt, it might appear as af 
the past judgements had sufhced of themselves to 
constituce a till atonement. Rut this is not the 
meaning of the prophets Οδ the contrary, Jahweh 
(v.“) must expressly forgive the people’s sin. The 
clothing of the high prest in clean garments is a 
syinbolical action, declaring him (and with him 
the people) justihed, but of comse with the im- 
plication of the presence of a penitent frame of 
mind, such as is weil-pleasing to God. In reality 
it is the grace of God which brings about the 
atonement, its is expressly urged in Ts 12! 334 
and, above all, Mic 7185... Thus Ismael becomes a 
people who are all righteous (Is 6071), who are holy 
(Is 4°) to Jahweh (ie. conseerated to Him as an 
inahenable possession)—nay, Jerusalem is to bear 
the honorfic appellation, ‘ Jahweh is our righteous- 
ness” (Jer 331). Tt is only oecasionally that the 
religious and moral regeneration of the people is 
traced to the bestowal of the Divine spnit; ef, 
Ts 321". 694 Zoe 12!) and especnuly 41. 3, 
although in this last passage the outpouring of 
Gods spirit upon all branches of the people, even 
male and female slaves, refers muimly to the be- 
ttowal of the pift of prophecy. Bul the mental 
munstormatious described in Ts 29-1 33%" are also, 


[πὸ doubt, thought of as due to the influence of the 


Divine spirit. 
6. Amidst all this, however, it cannot 1.0 denied 
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that the ‘legal? religion, for which the way was 
laid by Ezekiel, and which became an actual fact. 
during the period with which we are dealing, casts 
its shadow even upon the expectations reearding 
the time of consummation. ‘The very command- 
ing part played by temple and cultus at present 
(sce above, p. 7105) is to be retained even in the 
Messianic future. It is ἀπὸ that embodiments 
of the Divine presence such as the sacred Ark 
shall then be readily dispensed with, because the 
whole of Jerusalem shall be called the throne of 
Jahweh (Jer 3106). But the tempie hill, as the 
holiest and most. important, shall tower above all 
others (Is 2”, Mie 4"), whereas, according to Zee 
14), the whole of the rest. of the country shall be 
changed into a plain. Ezehiel’s propheey (ch. 47) 
of (he temple spring undergoes an advance in Zee 
145 in so tar as the Jiving waters, starting from 
Jerusalem, flow down to both seas, east and west, 
and thus fertilize the whole land. The importance 
attached, agam, to the perlormance of the cultus 
ts evidenced not only by the expectation of gilts 
of homage offered to the temple by the Gentiles 
(see above, p. 712"), but also by passages like der 
4.18. 31. in whieh the regular suecession of Levitical 
puests is put. on a level with the succession of the 
Davide dsinncty. According to Is 667’, however, 
the priesthood 1s to be open also to the retumed 
exiles (not, presumably, to the Gentiles who bing 
them home). The religious festivals present. them- 
selves in @ specially rmportant light. ‘Phe former 
fast-days shall indeed be trunsformed into days of 
rejoicing (Zee 8"), but atevery New Moon and at 
every Sabbath all flesh (in Israel) shall come to 
worship at Jertpalem and—here we have τὸ strange 
expectation, due probably to a later isertion —to 
look upon the corpses of the apostate ones, * whose 
worm dieth not and whose fire is ποὺ quenched ’ 
(Is G64"; on thin passaye see po 116}... Zechariah 
(LH) on the other hand, looks at every Feast of 
Tabemmacles tor a piletimaye of all nations to Jeru- 
silem to pray betore Jahweh and to yon tn the 
heeping ob the festival: if any one neglects this, 
luis Jand shall be punished with drought. ‘The 
holiness belonging to the temple shall extend even 
to the bells of the horses on Jerusalem and the 
couhing-pots of the temple. Tt need not he pomted 
out that ἐλ notion of holiness cannot be caplained 
from the usave of an πάσα ἢ or a Deutero-[saiah, 
but only from the mechanieal and outward concep 
tion eluuactermstue of the ‘leval? rehgion, 

7. We have purposely lete out of account until 
now that branch of theexpectationsas to the futmie 
Which, according to a stall prevading opinion, ov- 
σφ the foretront of interest, namely, the hope 
of the appearing of the Messi, the ‘shoot of 
David,’ predicted at the Ivtest by Jerenuah (see 
ahove, p». 696"). Really, however, it cannot be 
sud that this aspect of yropheey plays a promi- 
nent part in our period, unless the very important. 
oracies contained In ds © and Tih") as well as 
Mie διδε (et, above, p. 696°), are to be assigned 
to the post-exilie period. Leaving these pas- 
suges out of account, we find a direct allusion tu 
Jeremiah’s (23°) ‘shoot of David? in der 33)4- 
(where, however, νν. 17. 2! show that it is not one 
particular suler, but a contintous succession Οἱ 
rulers of David's line, that is thought of) and 
Zee 336." Here “Shoot” has already become a 
proper name, but one has no Jonger to look for his 
coming, smee he is present. m the person of Zernb- 
babel. All that is now needed is the revelation 
of his dignity as a signet ring chosen by Jahweh 
(Hay 2%), and his clesation to the throne of his 
fathers—an event which appears bo be connected in 


* Wo [eave out of account Is 4%, because there ‘shoot’ or 
‘sprout’ (better ‘eproating ἢ of dahweh ean only mean, mv ew 
of tie parallelisin, ‘ that which Jahwehl causes to sprout 
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Zee 6% with the completion of the building of the 
temple. We have aheady (p. 678") pointed out 
that the crowning there enjoined had in the 
original text: not Joshua but Zerubbabel for its 
object. It is perfectly intelhegible that, after the 
shattering of the hopes reposed on Zerubbabel, 
the high priest. should have taken his place (v.4), 
especially asin the fifth of Zechariah’s night-visions 
(4/4) he is alrendy reckoned as one of the two 
‘anointed’ ones who stand before the Lord of the 
whole earth. 

In Js 11%, which clearly looks back to v.], we 
hear of the ‘shoot thom the root of Jesse,’ whieh 1s 
to be as an ensign to the nations (i.e. to indicate 
to them the way they ate to go), who shall seek 
his favour and (by their gifts ot homage, ef. above, 
p. 712") enhance the splendow of lus residence. In 
the whole of the tollowing deserption, however, 
he is not mentioned again. 

The expeetation of a king of David’s family 15 
found also, beyond doubt, m the beautiful pro- 
phecy of Zec 9, although he τὸ there called simply 
‘hing.’ Jerusalem’ is to rejorwe over him who 
returns home as a conqueror over rll enemies, but 
mounted upon the animal ridden in times of peace, 
in token that henceforward he 1s to rule as a 
peaceful prince to the ends of the eth. The idea 
of the world-empire of the Messiah appears here 
with its final stamp, and indeed in a torm which 
goes far beyond all prophecies uttered hitherto, 
and to which there 1s no parallel except in pas- 
sages like Ps 2°. 

Apart from the above prophecies, we meet only 
with quite general promises, such as that of the 
righteous rule of a hing and his ministers (15 32"), 
the chojce of a common head over Judah and Tsrael 
vt the advent of the Messianic age (Ifos 2? [1}}}; 
{150 the ‘breaker? of Mie 91} means the earthly 
leader, but. the real king at the head of the return- 
ing people is Jahweh Uimself), and the rearing up 
again of the fallen tabernacle of David (Am 910, 
The last-named expectation might, however, refer 
sunply to the re-establishing of the residence and 
hinedom of David; while in Zee 12% 19 the “house 
ol David, which (in the joy of victory) is to be 
like the angel of Jahweh, stands simply for the 
aristocracy of the nation. A closer examination of 


‘all these passages always yields the same result, 


nately, that during this period the person of the 
Messiah is either of only secondary importance, 
or, if this be not the ease, the role it) plays i tar 
less religious than political 

& Finally, we have stall to mention some quite 
isolated expressions, which (like some even of 
those above meutioned) belone to the sphere of 
late apocalyptic expectations. We should hardly 
include in this category the promise of a new 
heaven and a new earth (Is 65! 66%). For, 
although this promise plainly attaches itself to 
Ts 51° (the annihilation of heaven and earth), 
Trito-lsainh, as the whole context shows, is think- 
ing rather of the complete taunsformation of all 
conditions than of an actual new creation of the 
Universe. On the other hand, Is 25* contains an 
apocalyptic feature in the announcement Chiat 
death shall be destroyed for ever,* us does also 
26" in the hope expressed of the resurrection of 
the godly dead. In the latter case the form of 
expression ma Lo the present writer to exclude 
a symbobcal explanation of thus resumection as 
referring to the return fiom exile (as in zk 37"), 
‘They that He in the dust’ are those actually 
buricd ; the mysterious dew descending from the 
starry region causes the earth to send forth the 
shades again, The definiteness with which the 


* We leave the question open whether this clause, whieh suite 
neither the rhythm nor the contents of the two following 
clauses, belonzed trom the first to Ig 258, 
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resurrection hope is here put forward can cause 
us all the Jess surprise, sceing that the so-called 
Apocalypse of Tswah (els, 24-27) appears to belong 
to a penod fiom which we possess other witnesses 
to this expectation (see below, on Dn 19. Else- 
where, thoughout this period we find everywhere 
assumed the old conception of Sh@ol (see above, 
p 668"), the place whenee no return is possible. 
Only, if 15. questionable whether the deseription 
in Ts 1116 of the conditions in the Jangdom of the 
dead, after the analogy of the conditions that pre- 
vuln the upper word, is to be put to the account 
of bold poetical colowune or of a further develop- 
ment of the aucient and simpler conception, — Lf 
the latter must he assumed, yet even im this pas- 
sage (especuuly vi, ef. Ezk 8399) nothing more 
than an appronch ean be discovered to the doctrine 
of a separation between the good and the bad. On 
the emamutie saymg in Is 664 (probably a dates 
addition), ef above, p. 713% Τὸ would have to 
he recuided as a Clear approach to the doctrine 
of the pains of hell af there were here any refer- 
ence to the under world at. all, and not rather to 
the corpses of apostates lying before the walls of 
Jerusalem. 

9. In what precedes we have already had to 
notice a variety of passages which pass beyond 
merely eschatological expectations into the sphere 
of apocalyptic, nso far as their language is pur- 
posely obscure and veiled, nay enigmatic In form, 
partly perhaps with the well founded intention of 
rendering it anitellieible to outsiders Bat apoca- 
lyptie proper meets us ip the extant literature for 
the first, time im the Beak of Daniel (ce, 165 B.C.). 
Since this book has found entrance into the OT 
“tnon, We cannot pass Hover entirely im our present 
exposition In reality, however, it) belones to the 
atecory of post-canunien! (apocryphal and apoca- 
lyptrend) Titerature, and hence we refer jor details 
to the article DEVELOPMENT OF DoCTRink IN THE 
APoCRYPHAL Prion (above, po 919 10}: ef. also 
P. Volt, Judische Eschetologee von Lanil bos 
Akiba, Vulungen and Leipzig, 1908; W. Bousset, 
The gudische Apohalyptil, ete., Berlin, 1908; W. 
Baldensperger, Lie messeanisch - apokalyptischen 
Hoffnangen des Judenthims , Strassburg, 1903. 

The apocalyptic character of the Book of Danie) 
is aheady indicated by the command (876 124") to 
Damel to heep the revelations made to him secret, 
and to seal the book till the time of the end. But 
it is seen most clearly of all m the contents of 
chs. 207. 101, Throughout these chapters events 
ae predicted, some of which had happened within 
the author's own experience, While others had lone 
been things of the past : ain ehs. 2 and 7 the world- 
enipires that succeeded the empue of Babylon, 
along with the ten lanes of the fourth hingdoim ; 
in JO{N the conflicts of the Ptolemies and the 
Scleneids, with numberless detads; and, most of 
all, the terrible danger to the reheion of Tsrael 
threatened by Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (1156! ), 
The purpose is every where the sume: the author 
means to encourage his countrymen to uncon- 
querable endniance amidst. the severe persecu- 
tion to whieh ther faith and their tdelity to the 
Law were subjected. With this view he shows 
them, by the example of the young Damel and 
his companions (18), the blessing of unqualified 
obedience to the laws about food ; by the example 
of the three men in the fiery furnace (eh, 3), and by 
the example of Daniel in the lions’ den (eh. 6), he 
exhibits how for courageous cenfessors of the Goi 
of Isracl wondrous deliverance is wrought, while 
punishment inevitably overtakes the despisers οἱ 
this God (325 4898 54 ρ ἡ, On the other side, the 
consolation he offers is based upon the prediction 
veiled indeed in true apoealyptic fashnon, yet oa 
that account exact--o1 the end of the oppressiva. 
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It-as derived (ch, 9) from a mystical interpretation 
of Jeremiah’s prophecy of a seventy years’ period 
of rejection for Jerusalem, the years being ex- 
pliuned as weeks of years. Even this instance of 
occupation with the long-canonized Sacred Writ- 
ings, in order to discover a secret sense, is a char- 
acteristic mark of apocalyptic. 

Tt would be doing the Book of Daniel serious 
injustice to deny it all claim to a truly religious 
tone, and to see in it merely an embodiment of 
1igid zeal for the Law. Even if the beautiful con- 
fession of sins contained mm 9.519 should have to be 
reeurded, with many moderns, as a later addition, 
yet in 8 and 11% there is the implication that the 
advent of the final age is still kept buck by the 
contmuance of God's well ileritea anger against 
Israch = But elsewhere, αὖ cannot be denied, the 
strict observance of the outward demands of the 
Law, especially those relating to the cultns, occupies 
the joretiontot interest, ‘To our apocalyptint what 
appears to be the principal misfortune in the re- 
lignous persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes, 18 
plainly the abolition of the regular morning and 
evening birnt-oflerme (8! 1151 Ceoupled im the 
latter passage with the defilement of the sanctuary 
by a heathen image]), while its remtroduction 18 
the subject. of exact caleulation (8S! 12"6),* 

Considering the date of origin of the Book of 
Daniel, it is a matter of contse that its conception 
of God should oceupy the level reached) by the 
writine prophets. Itas remarkable, however, that 
here aheady there should be such striking t1aeces 
of the effort, whieh afterwards reached a elimax 
in the Rabbinical theology, to jealously guard the 
person of God trom all direct contact with the 
visible world. This explains the great multiplying 
of comparatively dependent infermediate beings, 
who hold conveise with the apocalyptist, a order 
to give him information (76% gi". Θ5ΠῸ where, for 
the first time, we meet with the name of au angel, 
Gabriel ; 10%); or whom he beholds otherwise in 
his visions, such as the countless myriads of 7!° 
(cf, also SHE 125%) and the mention of guardian 
angels in 87° 6%). In the story of the madness of 
Nebuchadirezzar (478) 1t looks almost as if the rule 
of the world was lett to the ‘determination of the 
watchers’ [certain superior angels] and the com- 
mand of the Choly ones’; it is not till ν, 5. C9 that 
we hear of a ‘determination of the Highest.’ No 
less do the stiugeles of the nations appear to be 
decided simply by angehe piunees (ΟΦ) as the 
guardians and champions of the various peoples ; f 
cf, 10%) where Jrobably we should see Gabriel in 
the fantastically described figure ot the champion ΟἹ 
Israel, who, with the aid of Miehacl,ft one of the 
chieh mainees (104213 In 12! he is ealled ‘the great 
prince who protects thy countrymen’), contends 
with the patron angels of the Persian cinpire and 
(v.”°) of Greece. 

The above-described tendency to keep the per- 
son of God at a distance appears to be quite con- 
tiadicted by the description in 7°", where the 
‘ancient of days,’ who takes his scat upon the 
thione to execute judgment, can be understood 
ouly of God. But apart from the fact that here 
we have to do with a mere vision, and that on the 
occasion in question personal action on the part of 
God was indispensable, the desc:iption is confined 
wholly to externaly (clothing, hair of the head, 
dazzling throne, and myriads of attendant spirits), 
Ged is not once introduced as speaking. On the 
contrary, it appears as if the decision of the assessors 
of the court (ν.}""} were pronounced on the ground 


*In 121% there may be two later systems of reckonmg, 
different from that of 8)4. 

+ Ch what was said above (p 709%f.) on Is 24211. 

1Ch the exhaustive monograph ot W. Luecken, Michael, 
Gottingen, 1598. 
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of the ‘ books,’ in which, presumably, the actions of 
the parties to be judged had been wntten down. 

This judgment evidently enters as a principal 
component into the eschatological expectations of 
the apocalyptist. And its result is not merely Lo 
cast down the heathen world-empire personified im 
the God-blaspheming Antiochus Epiphanes, but to 
bestow the world-dominion for ever on the ‘saints 
of the Most High,’ ic. on the people of Israel 
(7181, ait. 31. οἷς, by the way, even 24), In mew of 
the express interpretation of the angel in 757, the 
figure who, dike a man, comes with the clouds of 
heaven, can be understood only of Israel, and not 
of a personal Messiah, of whom, strangely enough, 
the book contains no hint. On the other hand, it 
is the Book of Daniel (12") that contains the first 
undoubted * reference to the resurrection. Even 
here, however, what. is looked for is not a general 
resurrection of αὐ the dead, but only a resurrection 
of many, including both the godly (to everlasting 
life) and the ungodly (to shame and everlasting 
abhorrence). The number of the first naturally 
includes Daniel himself (ν.18). 

That this last offshoot of prophecy should now 
exhibit only famt traces of the true prophetic 
spirit, and should move rather on the Imes of 
‘legal? religion, 1s only natural in view of the fact 
that the latte: had held almost unlinuted sway for 
nearly 300 years ut the date when the Book of 
Daniel was composed, 

In speaking of the Book of Daniel, and even in 
dealing with a not inconsiderable portion of post- 
exilic prophecy, we have been compelled to antici- 
pate the order of the stages of development of the 
religion of [srael. Our neat task will be to seek to 
realize more fully the nature of the ‘ Priests’ Cude.’ 


VIL. Tuk PRIESTS’ Cone (P), 


i, ΤῊΝ SOURCES, -- Regaiding the numerous 
questions connected with the literary criticism of 
the stratum usually known as VP, we must here 
be content with a few remarks. ΤῸ is generally 
udinitted that not only the present. Pentateueh but 
also its latest stratum, namely P, must be viewed 
us the fruit of a somewhat lengthy literary pio- 
cess. Nevertheless, the spirit and the diction of 
this whole staatum exhibit) such unity, that, from 
the point of view of the history of the religion of 
Israel, it is a matter of only subordimate interest 
to determine the component elements more ex 
actly. Thus we do not dispute the possibility 
that the so-called Law of Holiness (iJ) may in- 
clude some pie-exili¢ passages, but we reeard by 
far the most of Has having originated within the 
priestly circles of the Exile, and that by way of 
carrying out the programme sketched by Ezehiel 
(chs. 40-48). The same τ σα αὶ apples to the 
priestly law-book, which, according to the express 
statement of Ezr 7-° (cf. also Neh 8! 1), was first 
brought with him fiom Babylon by Ezra, and 
which, in view of Ezr 712.31 (‘the writer of the law 
of the God of heaven’), must at least have been 
edited by him. Whether this law-book ΟἹ Ezra was 
identical with that recension which embodied the 
cultus laws in the form of 2 cultus history (cf. εἰσ. 
Lv 10/8, Nu 158"), and mcluded also the historical 
parts of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and dosha, 
we leave an open question. Only, we have no 
doubt on this point, that Ezta’x law-book was 
identical neither with the whole of the present 
Pentateuch nor with the whole of the present 
P stratum. For, in the one case, the occasional 
glaring differences between the laws in D and in P 
would have occasioned serious contusion; while, 

*The above (p. 1185) cited passage, Is 2619, which, by the 
way, perhaps belongs to the same period as Damel, 1a by nota 
few eaplained of the politrcal resurrection of the people. 


on the other supposition, it would be quite im- 
possible to account for the very frequent repeti- 
tions (for instance, the duplicate verstons of the 
ordinances regarding the building and furnishing 
of the Tent ot Meeting, Ex 25-31 and 35-40), as 
well as the partial divergences of the components 
of certain groups (for instance, m the so-called 
sacrifigal torah of Ly 1-7). On the contrary, we 
can only conclude that the code of Ema, which 
was originally Avrmoniwus, was subsequently en- 
lurged by the products of other priestly schemes, 
and so finally (probably still within the Sth cent. 
B.C.) united Sith the older sources (1, FE, 9) into a 
single whole. 

ii. THE CONCEPTION OF GoD - 1. Y's conception 
of God ean, properly speaking, be gathered only 
from the Creation narrative of Gn 1, or, as 
almost his whole interest is fixed on the prepara- 
tion for and the establishment of the Istaclitish 
theocracy, little occasion presents itself elsewhere 
for desvanting on the being οἱ God. But in the 
story of Creation (cf. above, p. 666) we encounter 
such a transcendence of God in relation to matter, 
in opposition to all pantheistic intermiaing of the 
two, wand to every theory of evolution, that we may 
here pass by the much debated question of the 
dependence of the narrator on the Babylonian or 
the Pheenician cosmogony.* At most, a mytho- 
logical echo has survived in the allusion to a ehaos 
(v.7) and the hovering (scarcely ‘ brooding’) of the 
creative spirit of Gud over the primeval ocean. 
But, even if v.* should be urged in opposition to 
the assumption of a creation er nehido, ine e would 
stall be leit the making of light, of the fimament 
of heaven, and, above all, of the stars, which are 
evidently to be thought of not as formed from 
‘re-existing material Imt as called immediately 
info being. The absolute omnipotence of the 
Creator results of itself from the daet that His 
word of command is all that 15 needed to bring 
things into being according to His pleasure; while 
Has absolute wisdom is imeanifested in the pro- 
qtessive order of the creative work, culminating 
in man, the goal and the Gown of creation; as 
well as by the testimony of the Creator Himself 
(ν.5) that all He had made was ‘very good,’ ie. 
perfect. 

2. This lofty conception of the living, personal, but. 
at the same tame purely spiritual, God—a product 
of perfected prophetism - shows itself elsewhere in 
Pin his eareful avoidance of all antln opomor phism 
True, indeed, even he cannot entirely dispense 
with tleophanies at specially important crises in 
the history of redemption; but fie always con- 
tents himself with almost imperceptible allusions 
to the near presence of God (Gin 17" 35"), or to the 
appearing of the ‘glory of Jahweh’ (see above, p 
639" f.) in the cloud (Ἰὖχ 16, Nu 9!" 177 (164). 
This glory appears to the Isiaclites upon the top 
of Mount Sinai like devouring fire (fx 217); its 
reflexion causes the skin ot Moses’ face to shine, so 
that he has to cover his countenance with a veil 
(Ex 34°). But none of these passages venture 
on even a remote description of Nie being ot God. 
Under these circumstances it is surely no accident, 
again, that.in Τ᾿ we find no trace of imtermediary 
beings between God and man, the sole medium of 
revelation being the word of Ged. Manifestly, 
the sending forth of angels, who had to be thonght 
of all the same as weary some bodily form, ap- 
peared to P as itself a degrading of the Divine 
sphere to the realm of the creaturely. 

3. All the less ean it be that, when nian 1s said 
to have been created after the image of God and 


* The fullest treatment of these questions is by H. Gunkel, 
Schopfung und Chaosrn Urieit und Lndzer (Gottmyen, 1894), 
and l'rdr, Debtzsch, Das babylonische Weltechopfungsepus 
(Leipzig, 1896). 
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in His likeness (Gn 152), there is any thought of a 
copying of the 4odily form of God. Even if some- 
thing of the hind may have been intended in the 
heathen source which 1s assumed by many to have 
been used by the narrator, he himself would have 
indignantly repelled any such conception © Man is 
the image of God in so far as he, in distinction 
from all other living creatures, belongs to the 
realm of rational and moral beings, whose supreme 
head is God Himself. The idea that this Divine 
Image was lost by a fall into sin is quite unknown 
tol. On the contrary, he expressly notes (Gm 5") 
that it was transinitted by Adam, throneh the 
process of generation, to Seth (and his further 
posterity); and, even after the Flood, muider is 
declared to be an act. worthy of pumshment by 
death (9°), because it amounts to a destioying of 
the Divine imace, 

A result of the position of pre-eminenee held 
by man as the bearer of the Divine mnage is the 
dominion accorded lam by God over the cath, 
and in particular over the world of animals 
(Gan 1%), For the exercise of this dominion men 
ae capacitated by becoming fraitind and multi. 
py ins in accordance with the so-called ‘Creation- 
essing.’ At the same time, however, they are 
at first (v.") confined exclusively to a vegetable 
diel; permission to use anual food (but to the 
exclusion of eating blood) does not come till atter 
the Flood (Gn G8), ¢e. at is sunply a concession to 
the conuption that has now set in, @ perversion 
of the condition orizmally designed by God. In 
His perfect crention slanghter could not have held 
away from the first. 

mM TUE REGULATIONS OF THE TIEOCRACY — 
1. That imterest in (he regulations of the theocracy 
by which the whole of Po ois dominated, mahes 
itself felt. already on the Creation narnitive, in so 
ἴων ἀκ the latter represents the Sabbath as blessed 
and hallowed from the beginning as the day on 
Which God rested from His six days work (Gm 2°) 
The blood is indeed, as in J, a judgment of God 
(6°) on a wholly corrupt humanity, but at the 
same time furnishes the occasion fer coneludiny 
a derith (cf, on this so-called fecovenant,’ above, 
p 630"f ) with the new race of men descended trom 
Noah. Tt consists in Gods promise that mankind 
win futwe to he sate from the reenmence of de- 
struction by the waters of a flood, and in the 
binding ef Noah (and ain hunt of all mankind) to 
abstain from eating blood and from murder. The 
covenantal sign contirmatory of the Divine promise 
is Che rainbow (9! j, 

2 In the history of the patriarchs, which is dis. 
missed by Poaimoa few very biiel notices, there 
emerges promimently once mote the concluding of 
the derith with Abraham (Gn 1128. The Divine 
promise in this instance has ieference to the be- 
stowing upon the patriarch of a very numerous 
posterity, whieh shall inelude even hings, and to 
the assigning of the ὦ of Canaan to Abraham's 
seed as a permanent possesson On the other 
hand, Abraham as bound toe an upright walk 
before God and to the adoption of circumeision 
as the outward sign of this second ‘eovenant.’ 
Tt is clear that cueumemon, which, as a very 
ancient practice of many nations surrounding 
Jsacl, must originally have rested upon other 
grounds (ef. above, p. 622'7.), © here brought 
under a specifically religious point of view — Sine 
an uneireumeised person is ‘unclean,’ eneumcision, 
as the taking away ot a portion of the unecleanne: s, 
sa cymbolical act of purifying, But. this nepatiye 
sense is supplemented by a positive one —an act ot 
consecration = Cireumenion is the rite whereby 
child i» received into the fellowship of the pue 
God-consecrated people, and it includes at the 
sume time the obligation te conform to all the 
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Divine ordinances that are binding on this body. 
All these features (puritication, consecration, en- 
gagement) impart to cucameision, as viewed by 
P, a sacramental character, which suggests com- 
parison with Christian Baptism. The cireum- 
stance that, according to v.¥, circumcision is to 
be performed also on every class of slaves, appears 
at the first glance very strange, In view of the par- 
ticularism with which P clsewhere insists on the 
sole claim of Israel to the name of a people of God. 
But it. seems to him even more important that no 
unclean one shall be tolerated in the company of 
the clean, and hence he resorts more readily to 
the expedient of requiring that even foreigners 
who have come into eaternal fellowship with 
Israel shall be bound to the Law by cucumeision, 
and he thereby constituted full citizens of the 
Divine commonwealth. 

3. Except dor his detailed aceconnt of the purchase 
of the bunal-place at Hebron (Gu 28), upon whieh 
he evidently means to base a clam on the part of 
Abraham’s posterity to the land of Canaan, P 
hastens rapidly over the history prelinunary to 
the Sina covenant, that he may dwell all the 
more fully on this third déréth, whose duration 1s 
to be cternal, and whose sign is the Sabbath 
(Ex 31"), In the forefront stands (Ex G6") 
the solemn 1evelution of the name ‘Jahweh’ to 
Moses, This name is expressly said to have 
been then first communicated, God having re- 
vealed Himself to the fathers only as Ad-shaddar 
(‘God almighty’). No explanation of the name 
‘Jahweh? τὸ given | Doubtless, the explanauon 


which undethes Ex 8) as) assumed as long 
funiliar, But here already the promises of 


daliweh are enumerated, upon ἡ πῃ the bér7th at 
Sinai is to be founded : the delversnee trom the 
bondage of Peypt, whereby at) the same time 
Isracl’s election as the people of God's own pos- 
sessron is sented, and the settlement of them in 
Canaan in fulfilment of the sworn promise to the 
patiauchs that this land was to be given to their 
descendants for a perpetual possession ‘The obh- 
gations, again, to which the people have to submit 
themselves, in order to prove theniselves worthy 
of these Divine blessings and of the name ‘people 
of dahweh, are Jaid down m the numerous ordi- 
nances which form the kernel of the so-called 
‘Priest’ Code. Phe butter name is πού meant to 
imply that this code is coneerned only with pre- 
seriptions for the priests—by way of opposition, 
for instance, fo Deuteronomy as a law-book tor 
the people. On the contrary, the majority of the 
laws contiuned in it assume the form of communi, 
cations which Moses by God’s command unpiarts 
to the people. But, as all strictly ritual acts can 
be performed only by priests, and the Jaws have 
reference very largely to the cultus, the designa- 
tion of the whole as the ‘ Priests’ Code’ is pe- 
feetly justified. The realm of civil and criminal 
yuisprudence,* which plays by no means an un- 
essential part in the ‘Book of the Covenant,’ 
comes into consideration in P ouly where gpeci- 
fically religious interests aie Involved. 

4. The fundamental notions on which the so- 
called Ceremonial Lav, independence on the legisla- 
tive peer ΒΩ of Ezekiel, is based, are extremely 
simple. ‘They amount essentially to the one nea 
that in the domain of Isracl, Jahweh’s own people, 
everything without exeeption belongs, and is thus 
consecrated, to Him alone. ‘This holds good ac- 
cordingly of all space and time, and of all pro- 


* On this side of the lepi-lation, wloch we pass by bere, the 
reader mas compre Lhe following Wo Nowack, Die soeralen 


wl Probleme in dsc, Strassburg, W025 E. Sehall, Dre Staatsver- 


fassung der .duden, Leipag, 1896; J. Buhl, Dte socealen 
Verhaltnisse dey Israeluden, Berlin, 1890; G. Forster, Daa 
mosaische “trafrecht nm seiner geschichtlichen Entwickelung, 
Leipzig, 1900 
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perty and life. The full lovical consequence of this 
now would be, properly speaking, that man would 
have to renounce all use of what is God's sole pro- 
perty—nay, that all hfe would have to be brought 


to Him in sacrilice. But this would make the 
continued existence of the Goi-consecrated people 
impossible. lence God has so ordained it in His 
law that only a portion of the property m question 
is to be exclusively hallowed to Him and thus 
withdrawn from profane use. This due (¢ériimdh), 
levied upon the whole, gives symbolical expression 
to the confession that Jahwel is incontrovertibly 
Lord of everything. With this admission He is 
graciously satistied ; and by the sacred ¢érdmah 
all the 1est is also hallowed and its safe use pro- 
eured for Israel. But all the heavier is the 
vengeance that overtakes him who omits the pre- 
scribed hallowing and rendering of a portion to 
Jahweh, or lays his hands on what has alread 
been hallowed. It will be our object in the fol- 
lowing survey to show what was the special 
portion of Jahweh under all the categories above 
1eferred to, 

(a) Holy places,—Jahweh is sole Lord of all 

space, Dut He contents Himself with requiring 
shat a limited space be marked off and declared 
absolutely Racial This space is the place where 
His ‘glory’ dwells, and thus at the same time sup- 
hes the condition of approach to Him and of all 
land of ritual proceedings. (a) The latter became 
possible for the fist time after the construction of 
the one levitimate sanetuary, in the form of the 
‘Tent of Meeting’ (commonly called ὁ the taber- 
nacle,’ German Stiftshutte) xt Sinai. Hence P 
nowhere speahs of the erecting of altars or the 
offering of suciifices by the patriarchs, but the 
constitution of the sanctuary is the first and very 
minutely handled subject of the Sinaitic Jegis- 
lation (fix 25! and 35). The concentration of 
the cultus at one legitimate sanctuary, whieh 
Deuteronomy (12!) put forward as a new demand 
and which it canal through not without difh- 
culty, appears in P as something that is self- 
evident and needs not to be specially enjoined. 
Nor does Τὴ, Jike Deuteronomy, regard the unifica- 
faon of the cultus as coming into force only after 
the termination of the conquest of Canaan [or, to 
he more precise, after the building of Solomon’s 
temple], but us a principle that was valid from the 
very first. The tent-sanctuary erected at Sinai is 
indeed, in view of 1ts whole character, nothing but 
the Jerusalem temple projected back into the time 
of the wilderness journcyings; but there are two 
considerations that forbid our speaking, in this 
connexion, of ΕΒ. account as pure fiction. In the 
first place, even the ancient tradition (Ex 337") 
knows of a ‘Tent of Meeting,’ only that the latter 
is not a place of worship but simply the seat of an 
oracle, and that it stands not in the midst of but 
outside the cump. Secondly, the tent-sanctuary 
of P helongs to the numerous theories which owe 
their form, not to an actual tradition but to a 
religious postulate. Things must have been so 
ordered, it was argued, if they were to harmonize 
with the (much later, but) absolutely authoritative 
theories. Thus a delicate symbolical idea comes 
to be transformed into tangible listory. Any one 
who straightway pronounces this a falsifying of 
history, shows that he has no notion of the peculiar 
character of the whole genus of literature known 
as the midrdsh (for it is to this realm that we 
must assign all this embodying of religious ideas 
in history, within the Ceremonial Law). See, 
further, art. TARERNACLE in vol. iv. 

The setting up of the sacred tent in the midst of 
the camp of Israel naturally implies that Jahweh 
ticans to take up His abode amidst His people, if 
not in His real person, yet with a representation 


— 


of His being (cf. above, p. 689°f., on the ‘glory 
of Jahweh’). The special seat of His revealing 
presence, and consequently the most holy centre 
of the sacred spot, is the lid of the Ark of the 
Law in the dark “γέ of the tent (Ix 25). 
Next to this ‘Holy of Holes, whieh, it would 
appear from Lv 16, could be entered only by the 
lueh priest, und even by him only on the Great 
Day of Atonement,* comes the ‘ITuly Place,’ 
which only the piests, not the Levites, might 
enter. These two spaces are surrounded by the 
fore-court, in which the priests, with the assistance 
of the Levites, attend to the saerificil cultus. 
Tetween the tore-court, again, and the tribes: of 
Israel whiech—three on each side—surround the 
court, the Levites are encamped. In virtue of the 
consecration which they have undergone, they 
are fitted to serve as a bulwuk to the people 
against the Divine holiness, whieh threatens with 
destruction everything unclean thal comes near it 
(Nu 153). 

(8) The idea of a tériimah of the land being due to 
Jahweh as an acknowledgment (hat one owes the 
whole to Him, finds a further expression in the 
command to set apart 13 priestly and 85 Levitical 
cities, each with a piece of pasture-land round 
about it (Nu 30, Jus 91). The cirenmstanee that 
these cities and the pasttage pertaining to them 
ate intended for the use of man, dues not exchide 
the possibility of looking upon them as a due paid 
to Jahweh. For in other instances as well (e.g. 
the thigh in meal-ollerings) the éériaimah falls to 
the priests. This whole cnactment, however, is 
intended simply to embody one of those theories 
spoken of above, without regard to the possibility 
of carrying it into practice. This is sufliciently 
proved by the single fact that the territory of 
the twelve tribes, in each of whieh, in) propor- 
tion to their size, ἃ certain number of cities are 
to be set apart (Nu 358), had long ceased to be 
under the control of the people, and that it cannot 
be proved that in the post-exilic period such a law 
was carried out even in the case ot Judah, although 
priests and Levites may have fixed thei abode by 
preference in those particular cities of Judah and 
Benjamin. In favour of the view that we are 
here dealing with a mere theory, there is, finally, 
the further circumstance that several of the cities 
enumetiated were situated so near to one another 
that the pasture-lands attached to them (evtend- 
ing each to a distance of 2000 eubits from the 
city wall) would in many instances have over- 
lapped. The late date, however, αἱ which this 
theory was constructed is evident fiom the way in 
which the Priests’ Code proper repeatedly (Nu 
187 9687) insists that the tribe of Levi 1s to be 
compensated by the ollerings of the people for 
having watved ets claim to a share of the land : 
Jahweh is its portion. 

(y) A final embodiment of the idea of Jahweh as 
the sole owner of the land is found in a portion of 
the regulations about the Subhatial year and the 
so-called great year of jubile (Lv 25). 10 is true that. 
even the Book of the Covenant preseribes (Ex 2376) 
that the land is to be allowed to lie fallow once in 
seven years, for the good of the poor and the 
beasts of the field. The motive there, however, 
1s a humanitarian, not a theocratic, one; and, 
moreover, the rule is certainly not meant to apply 
to all cultivated Iand in one and the same year. 
Deuteronomy prescribes (ch. 15) only a remission 


* The opening part of Lv 16 contains, indeed, primarily only 
regulations as to the precautions to be taken by Aaron to 
ensure his being able to enter the sanctuary without danger, 
and thus mamfestly assumes the possibility of repeated 
entrances Thos introductory poussave was afterwards amal- 
gamated with the ritual of the Day of Atonement. Nu 187, 
again, uuphes that @ll pricsts may ofhciate iu the Holy of 
Holies, 
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of debts for the seventh year, again on humani- 
tianian grounds. On the other hand, Lv 25%") re- 
quires that every seven years add land shall] enjoy 
absolute rest. There is no more word of lhuman- 
tarian motives the Sabbath of the land in the 
Sabbatien! year denotes a consecration of the land 
yunt as the weekly Sabbath signifies Che consecra- 
tion of a -pecihed shorter period of time. But 
thas conseaation imphes once more the solenmn 
ut knowledyument that the people have received the 
land only on revocable lease from Jalweh, the 
sole fendal owner, 

We have the capress testimony of the history of 
the Macealiean wars to the faet that the preserp- 
tions recanding the Sabbatucal year were carried 
inte practice. On tbe other hand, Jewish tradition 
itself admits that the so-called great year of ynbile, 
which fell every fiftieth year (after the complete 
lapse of seven Sabbatied -year weeks), was only 
counted but not actually observed. As a matter 
of fact, the carrying out of the presermptions of 
Ly 25") so far as this was possible at all, would 
have led to a total want of certamty as to all 
matters of property and a consequent paralyzing 
of econonne relations. But the consistent. theory 
of W's lecistation ia mdiflerent to questions of 
practicalulity, and even to such considerations as 
that the year of quiute immediutely follows a 
Sabbatical year and thus imphes a seeond fallow 
year. All this appears to P insigmiicant com- 
pared with the prinaple which here (v.*4) finds its 
most notable and clearest eapression : the land 
(like every other poression), hemng the property of 
Jahweh, may not. be sold. On the contrary, one 
man can sell to another only a certain number οἱ 
harvests; the price is to be proportioned to the 
number of years which have yet to elapse before 
the nest julule year, when the property spontane- 
ously falls bach to the oneimal usufiuctnary of it, 
the proper fendatory of Jdabweh. Et is significant 
that, aceording to v2, the honses in a walled 
city do not pass back in the year of jubile mto the 
hands of the seller They are the handiwork of 
man, and, as such, do not belong to the feudal 
property of which Jahweh gives a lease. On the 
other hand, the houses in villayes are, according 
ἰὸν", a part of the landed property ; hence they 
are redecinable at any tune, and pass back in the 
yea of Julute to then oremal owner. 

(6) Holy tines.—Jahweh is Lord also of all time. 
Hence the employing of time in any pursuit that 
Inings profit amounts to an encroaching upon God’s 
right of property. He permits, however, of such 
encroachment, upon condition that special portions 
of the whole tine are set apart and ‘hallowed,’ a 
Withdrawn from profane use, ax belonging to God. 
The essential pomt is thus abstention from work 
It, is only in a secondary way that P thinks of the 
spending of holy days in Divine worship or pri- 
vate meditation. On ordinary holy days 1t is only 
professional work that is forbidden (Ly 237 21-25 
ete.), but on the Sabbath and the (aeat Day of 
Atonement it is work of ἐθέλω hind (vv.8 8). The 
standpoint of P comes out, above all, in the motives 
he assiens for the festivals. ‘Ihe orga avrarian 
character of these (ct. above, p. 66241.) still sur- 
Vives—apart from the dedication of the firstling 
sheaf at the Mazgz6éth festival, Ly 23% —only in 
the Feast of Weeks, as the occasion when the 
firstling loaves are presented. On the other hand, 
the Passover, as an independent festival, precedes 
the seven (formerly six) days of Unleavened Bread. 
Already inatibated. in Keypt (Ex 12"), 1t is meant 
for al] time, in grateful remembrance of the sparing 
of Istael the night before the Exodus, when God 
smote all the firstborn of the Egyptians. The 
manifestly primitive 
eating of the lamb in the houses, and the besprink 
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hny of the doorposts with its blood) could be re- 
tained by P only through giving up the sacrificial 
character of the festival; for otherwise it could 
not have been celebrated except (as in Dt 165) at 
the central sanctuary. In the case of the Muzz6th 
festival it is repeatedly emphasized that the strict 
prohibition of leven Wap given at the very Exodus 
itseH, thereby conferring upon this festival also 
the character of a theocratic memorial ordinance. 
With the least of ‘Tabernacles (now an eight days’ 
instead of αὶ seven days’ festival), which was origin- 
ly the joyous feast of the fruit- and wine-gather- 
ing, the same result was reached by giving to the 
ancient custom of dwelling in booths during the 
festival the stamp of a memorial of the wilderness 
journeyings. This giving up of the original motive 
of the festivals, namely, the course of the various 
harvesis, permits also of an exact dating of them, 
Thus the ᾿ νὰ falls on the evening of the 14th 
Nisan, AMazcoth extends from the 15th to the 2) st 
of the first month, Tabernacles from the 15th to 
the 22nd of the seventh month, while the Feast of 
Weeks falls on the fiftieth day after the offering 
of the firstling sheat, which was always to be pre- 
sented the day after the Sabbath of the Alaczéth- 
week. Of new festivals we have: the Feast of 
Trumpets at the new moon of the seventh month 
fotherwise the New Moon, te wlich such import- 
ance was attached in early times, is signalized in 
P only by a multiplication of the official offerings], 
and the Great Day of Atonement on the 10th day 
of the same month. Once more it is significant 
thatthe latte: festival, which 1s undoubted |y of very 
late origin, and whose motives are purely theocrat το, 
should have beeome the most important and the 
holiest of all By the way, it 1s only in the case 
of seven of these days (the Ist and 7th days of 
Mazz6th; the Feast of Weeks; the Ist, 10th, 15th, 
and 22nd days of the seventh month [but, accord- 
ing tu Ly 234, also every Sabbath]) that a ‘holy 
convocation’ of the whole people is required at the 
sanctuary -a demand which 1s intelligible only if 
one thinks of the people as living in the neichbour- 
hood of the sanctuary, as was actually the case 
during the tust period after the Return from the 
Exile. 

All the festivals hitherto cnumerated recurred 
every year. Bat the underlying idea of all the 
festal seasons made its way to a further realization 
in the setting apart, as hallowed to God, of seasons 
within Inver divisions of time. This led to the 
expansion of the idea of the Sabbath by the separa- 
tion and hallowing of every seventh year as the 
close of ἃ year-week, and of the fittieth year after 
the termination of a cycle of seven year-weeks, 
The celelnation of these is based upon a renuncia- 
tion of the use of the soil. Since in this instance 
the theory of snered dame is in the closest contact 
with that of sacred space, we have already (p. 717") 
had to speak of the Sabbatical year and the great 
year of Julile. 

(6) Lhe consecrated character of all members of 
the people ; ‘holy persons’ in the nerrower sense 
(Priests and Levites).—(a) The fact that Jahweh b 
nighty acts ‘redeemed’ the people from the bond- 
age of Egypt, constituted Israel the property of 
Jahweh alone (Lv 254-5); and henceforward it 
was to be a people consecrated to Him, and thus 
—1n harmony with His superiority to every kind 
of stan—an absolutely pure people. This idea 
finds expression on the one hand in the purificatory 
τοῦ of circuincision, and on the other in the numer- 
ous regulations about cleanness (cf. especially Lv 
11-15), which furnish instructions as to the pre- 
cautions to be taken to avoid defilement, and as to 


; the atoning acts necessary when Levitical purity 


In su far as these acts consist of 
sacrificial transactions, we shall have to speak of 
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them more fully helow in connexion with the sub- 


ject of sacrifice. But, besides these, we have to 
do here with the command to consecrate to God 
all the male firstborn (and therewith all the fur- 
ther offspring of the same womb), and, following 
out this idea, to redeem them by a preseribed per- 
formance from the condition of forfeiture to the 
Deity (Ex 13°, Nu 1516. The same object is 
aimed at in the requirement of a poll-tax of half 
ὃν shekel from every adult Israclile as a protective 
‘covering’ of his life upon the occasion of the 
numbering of the people (Ex 3044), For this last 
is, as 10 were, an encroaching upon Jahweh’s sphere 
of sovereignty ; hence an express acknowledgment 
of His sole claim to the hie of all persons is neces- 
sary, and this takes the form of a poll-tax (eb. 
192 ‘covering,’ ‘atonement ), which is of the same 
amount for all. A natural result of the same 
assumption is found, finally, in the injunction 
(Ly 25%8-) that Israelites, who trom any cause 
have become bondmen, ae not to be regarded and 
treated as real slaves, although m the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex 21") and even in Deuteronomy 
(15°"-) this is trealed as quite possible. On the 
contrary, P demands that, as really the property 
of Jahweh, they are to rank only as hielings ΟἹ 
toshtbhim (Lv 25), and in any case aie to go free 
in the year of jubile. 

(8) But, more clearly than in any way hitherto 
mentaoned, the idea of a people consecrated to God 
finds expression in the organization of the prist- 
hood. Vroperly speaking, all male Isiaeclites ought 
to discharge priestly functions, and thereby tes- 
tify their willing devotion to God. But for this 
an indispensable requisite is such a condition of 
purity as cannot possibly be maintaied by every 
man alwidst the duties of common life. Hence 
Jahweh has amanged for a permanent representa- 
tion * of the people, in the form of the hereditary 
priesthood entrusted to Aaion and lus sons. The 
restriction of the priesthood to the ‘sons of 
Zadok,’ demanded by Evekiet (see above, p. 7055), 
was impossible for P for {πὸ reason that his whole 
legislation dates from Moses, and thus long before 
the time of Zadok. At the same time, moreover, 
the deriving of the pnesthood from Aaron made it: 
possible tu recognize the priestly rights of certain 
non-Zalokite famuhes.t Bat, in the main, P's 
‘sons of Aaron’ are just the Zadokites. 

In order to be able to approach God and present 
Israel’s offerings to Him without dancer, the 
priests have to guard carefully against all detile- 
ment. In particular, they are nut to meur delile- 
ment from any dead body (lw 21"), except in 
unavoidable cases when the body was that of a 
parent, a brother, an unmanned sister, or one’s 
own child. Any bodily defect serves of itself to 
exclude from priestly functions, for one thus 
aflected would ‘desecrate the sanctuaries of 
Jahweh? (v.¥). But the highest requirements 
in the matter of outward purity apply to the high 
priest, in whose person the idea ot a personal 
representation of the holy people reaches its 
climax, He may not dehle himself with any 


* Tt needs no argument to sliow that the parallel rt was ance 
customary to draw between the OT and the Catholic concep- 
tion of the priesthood is quite a mistaken one According 
to the latter, the priest acts the part of God over against the 
peo: and hence in God’s name gives absolution and wmparts 

lewsing., On the other hand, 1m P the high priest is nothing 
more than a representative — highly exalte 
indeed — of the God-consecrated people. He represents it 
before God in every regard (see below) Any (ritual) short- 
coming on his part involves the whole people in guilt. As to 
the blessing of Jahweh, again, the hizh priest, hike the other 
priests, cannot mpart this of himself, but must supph« ate it of 
God (cf. Nu 6280, and especially v 27) 

t These have their penenlogy traced not to Eleazar but to 
Ithamar, another son of Aaron. It may be noted that only one 


and dignified, 


head of a fanuly 18 named in Fer 82 ag a descendant of [Ithamar, 
namely Damel 


dead hody, even that of father or mother, and is 
not to leave the sanctuary at all, that he may not 
(by contact with what is profane) ‘desecrate the 
sanctuary of his God’ Moreover, his very cloth- 
ing shows (Ex 9510) hy various symbols that he 
represents not only (he holmess of the priestly 
people but also thei kingly dignity. He wears 
ἐν robe of blue and red-purple, and a golden diadem 
inseribed ¢ Holy todahweh,’ and upon his shoulder- 
piece and breastplate are the names of the twelve 
tribes engraved on precious stones. In short, in 
place of the pre-exilic cluef priest, who is an 
official of the hing, we have now the sovereign, 
hereditary high priest. At his death the claim 
of the avenger of blood upon the hte of the man- 
slayer Japses (Nu 35°), 'Phis incans simply that 
with the supreme head of the State ends the 
period of political lite which began with his entry 
upon ofhee. In ike manner the anointing of the 
high priest, at least according te the theory which 
represents him alone as anomted (ff. 2075 ef. Lv 
45. 5.16 $12 Sihe anomted priest, * Ly 2) “the 
consecration of the anomlbing oil of bis (τοῦ rests 
upon him’) is undoubtedly thought of as a parallel 
to the anointing of the king. In the other theory, 
which makes all priests anomted, the thought. ts 
probably the ancient one (cf above, p. 650" f.) of an 
nparting of the spirit as the result of the anoml- 
ing (Ex 40; on the other hand, in 297! and 30% 
the sprinkling of the priests’ garments with apoint- 
ing oil scems to be distinguished from the pouring 
of oil upon the head of Aaron in 997), 

(y) As to the Lenfes, it is a very general error to 
recard them as prests of a lower grade, the rank and 
file, as it were, of the © priestly tribe’? of Levi, from 
Which the priests proper, with the high priest at 
their head, emerge as a special branch, But this 1s 
by no menns the mtention of PL Phe ci camstance 
that it as from the tube of Levi that the Levites 
are taken, is due toa Divine arrangement equally 
with the setting apart of the priests from Levi; it 
in not the consequence of the latter arrangement. 
Qn the contrary, the Levites are a selection from 
the mneople to represent them in connexion with the 
lower ollices of the cultus. These ofhees ought to 
be discharged by the people themselves, or, to be 
more precise, by the firstborn who are consecrated 
to God. But here, avain, the unavoidable absence 
of constant purity would have rendered such ser- 
vice Impossible, seeing that the frsthorn could not 
be kept. from all contact with profane hfe. Hence, 
accordime to Nu 3#*) exch of the firstborn is to 
have his place taken by a Levite. Now, as there 
were only 22,000 Levites available, whereas the 
number of the firstborn was 22,273, the eatin 273 
of the Jatter had to be specially redeemed fiom 
their obligution by a further payment or five 
shekels cach. In this requirement P’s ical view 
of the character of the Levites finds very clear 
expression. They are a ‘gift? of the people (o the 
priests (Nu 3° ete.), to minister to the Jatter. 
According to Nu 8, they are, like all “wave- 
offerings,’ assigned to Jaliweh through laying on 
of hands (see below) by the Istaelites, they are 
‘waved’ [i¢., probably, led lather and thither, in 
place of being waved backwards and forwards in 
the hands, like other sacribeial gifts] by Aaron 
before Jahweh, and then tall, bke all heave- and 
wave - offerings, to the priests as them property. 
Their installation is not spoken of, a» in the case 
of the priests, as a consecration, but as an atone- 
ment and a purifying (Nu 8+). In view ot all 
this, we cannot speak of any priestly service 
rendered by the Levites. Nay, acegiding to Nu 


“The title so famihar to us, ‘high (ht ‘great,’ bya) priest,‘ 
appears in Ly 2119 in the form ‘the pricst who is greater than 
his brethren,’ while in Ba τὸ we have ‘the priest [who 15] the 
head.’ 
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4, they are not to touch the sacred vessels upon 
pain of death, but to carry them only after they 
have been carefully covered up by the pmests. Π 
ix true, however, that their snperior condition ot 
purity enables them to come nearer to the sanctu- 
wy than the yrotane multitude can do, and to 
serve as a bulwark to the latter against the 
destroying holiness of God (ef. above, yp. 717). 

(ὁ) We have aheady (p. 658" f.) noted how even 
P recognizes also a kind of lay priesthood in the 
shape of the Nuzervte undertaken for a fixed 
period of time. 

(ὦ) The hallowed character of all property 
This prneple finds eapression partly an the 
ancestinl custom of offering the firstfiuits of 
barley, must, and oil (Nu 18!"-), and partly in 
wonumber of saciificial transactions, Every due 
paid from the products of the soil signifies that 
one owes the whole to Jahweh, and it 1s only when 
He has vecerved Eis portion that the rest is hal- 
lowed and given over freely to the use of man 
Amongst the resular απὸ} dues is inelnded also 
the tenth paid in carly times to the kine, only 
that it is no longer, as in Deuteronomy (14"" ), 
eaten at the sanctuary and given every thice years 
to the poor, but i assigned to the Levites as a 
recompense for the service which they render in 
the sanctuary as representatives of the people (Nu 
15.318.) 

(α) Buta Py asan the pre-Prophetie period, by 
far the most importint place among gifts to God 
Woheld by the sacefices They, too, are in many 
instances the expression of the consciousness {hit 
man owes to God all blessings connected with his 
earthly possessions, and that he has solemnly to 
testify duis gratitude for these. But this is not the 
only port of view. On the contrary, there were 
tallat work here a number of motives, partly very 
inerent, Whose presence im sacrificial transactions 
we have already had to note, although it is hard 
to say how far a conseousness of the original 
meaning of the ritual survives in the minds of 
the authors of PL The idea of the sacral com- 
mnmnon (ef above, p. G61 11} stall comtinues to find 
expression im the employment of blood, as the most 
noportant part of all sacrificial transactions ; and, 
mideed, the blood is brought always the nearer 
to God in proportion to the importance and holi- 
ness of the sacrifice. Thus the blood of the peace- 
offering and the barnt-ofterimy is poured only round 
about the altar (Lv 123°). whereas of the blood 
of the sin-ollering the priest has to sprmkle a por- 
tion before the curtam which separates the Holy 
Place from the Poly of THolies, to sinear a por- 
tion on the horns of the altar of incense, and to 
pour the rest upon the ground beside the altar οἱ 
burnt-oflering (Lv 4°" 63), On the Great Day of 
Atonement the blood of the guult-oflering is actu- 
ally brought by the high prest into the Holy of 
Holes, and sprinkled upon and belore the lid of 
the sacred Ark (Lv 1018. But even the idea of 
the offering of food stall plays a part (although, no 
doubt, a less prominent one) in Py as is evident 
trom such facts as that—apart of course trom in- 
cense—it ts only what may be eaten that is to be 
offered, and indeed-—as befits the holmess of God 

only clean and unblemished annnals; that every 
sxerilice must be seasoned with salt (the mead- 
offering with oil); and, above all, that every com- 
plete saciificee includes not only flesh but) an 
additional dish in the form of a food-oterime, 
and a portion of drink in the shape of a wine- 
labation. 

But. im all this we have not yet the answer τὸ 
the most important question from the point of 
view of the history of religion, namely this: Wherein 
conseste, according tu I, the efficacy of suerifice ? 
Is it effectual simply ex opere operato, or do other, 
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specifically religious, poiits of view come into con- 
sideration % The reply to this question depends 
upon a correct understanding of the force of the 
so-called stmikhdh (apes) οἱ Jayme on of hands, 
aud of the significance of the blood in the sacri- 
ποῖα} ritual. 

In every species of bloody sacrifice the offerer 
has to take dis stand before the door of the 
sanctuary and Jay Ins hand upon the head of the 
vietam (Lv 14, here of the burnt-offering, with the 
addition ‘so shall it be accepted for him and pro- 
enre atonement for him’; 37 & 33, of the peace- 
offering ; 45: 15. 4+") of the sin-ofleriug). What 14 
the meaning of this ceremony of lhand-imposition, 
upon which manifestly great weight is laid in the 
sucriicial ritual? Tt was natural to think of a 
tinusference of guilt, especially as this is expressly 
witnessed to in Ly 16". There the high priest 
lays both hands on the head of the so-called ‘scape- 
oat? (see art. AZAZLL In vol, 1.}, confesses over him 
ul the Gaansgressions of Israel, and then sends him 
away, laden with the people’s guilt, mte the wilder - 
ness. Beyond doubt, the Jaying on of hands in this 
instance denotes a transference of guilt, but the 
‘senpe-goat’” is no ὁὦ ἐμ αἰ victom, and hence the 
ἡ μὴν parallel is unsuitable as an aid to explain. 
ing the aitual of sacrifice, Besides, the laying on 
ot Jhands is practised also with peace. or thank- 
offerings, which are not presented for atoning: pu- 
poses, as well as in connexion with the conseera- 
tion of the Levites (Nu δ, ‘Phe hitter ceremony, 
In paltucular, permits of no other explanation than 
that the laying on of hands 1s an act whereby a 
renunenuion of personal possession and a giving 
over with a view to sacrifice for, in the case of the 
Levites, with a view to perpetual service in the 
sanetuary [τὸ accomplished. Henec the comparison 
with the amaninissio of Roman law is quite appro. 
pruinte.* 

Its another question whethe:—-quite apart trom 
the meaning of the azzo—there amy not have been 
present, at leastin the guill-offering, the idea of ἃ 
απο of the life of the ἀπ} in place of the 
forferted human fite—in other words, the influ tine 
of a penalty upon the vietum, and thereby accom. 
plishiny a sd/esfaetio vicaria This view has been 
πα πο all {he more positively, because m the 
New Testament the μα} death of Cluast τα 
undeniably at times looked at trom this viewpoint. 
Further, im Lv 17! itis expressly msisted that) the 
seat of life iim the blood, and that God has 
oldamed that blood be used at the altar to accom 
plish propitintion, for ‘the blood atenes through 
the Jife [contained in it]? Here, surely, it appears 
to be clearly declared that the life of the vietim 15 
wsubstitute for that of the sinner. But this con- 
clusion is once more rendered muposmble by the 
cirenmstance that then the sacrificial victim must 
have been regarded ag laden with guilt and curse, 
and hence as unclean, whereas m ideality it is 


* Volz (art ‘Ine Handanflegung bean Opter’ in ZATIW, 1901, 
p. 956.) protests against Che idea of the ἡ “δι, and re- 
fuses to xeparate the 72°20 of sacrifice from that of blessing and 
of installation in office (Nu 27!8 28, Dt 9.9) What isin view, he 
holds, the conveying of a substance trom one party to another— 
In the case of the sin-offering, Lhe conveying of sin, uneleanness, 
and curse to the Βα ΠΟ: victim = But how then eould the 
Hesh of the suvotferng have been counted most holy, and been 
directed to be eaten by the prmests ma holy plaice (Ly 6l8t)? 
Volz meets this objection by supposing that the sin oftiring was 
meant ongmally not tor Jahweh but for demons hostile to man, 
and that the AYO was then transterred from the sin-offering to 
the other offerings as well. On the other hand, Matthes (art. 
‘Der Suhnegedanke ber den Sundopfern’ in Z.LTW, 1908, p. 
97 ft.) rightly contends, 1n opposition to Volz, for different kinds 
εἴ hand-imposiion. — Bertholet’s proposal (Com. on Ly 14) to 
start from Ly 2414 and to explain the ΠΡ ΣΟ of sacrifice as tho 
‘catablisbing of a sohdanty between offerer and offering,’ comes 
in the end to the same thing as the vinniumissre interpretation, 
only that, according to Bertholet, the fundamental notion of 
the cunumuime 18 meant here again to find expression. 
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treated as most holy and serves as holy food for 
the priests. 

In view of all this, in the mind of P there could 
be no other answer to the question as to the efficacy 
of sacrifice, but simply this: God has connected 
the avcomplishment of atonement with the obedient 
discharge of the sacrificial presciiptions ; whoever 
fulfils these and gels the priest to perform the 
atoning usayes, 18 forgiven (Ly 4° 26. 31-35 and oft.) 
The ritual, especially the prescribed presenting of 
the blood, is accordingly the indispensable con- 
dition of atonement, but is not yet exactly synony- 
mous with the latter. On the contrary, the for- 
viveness of sin flows from the grace of God exactly 
asin the Prophets, only that the litter regard the 
outward offering as a thing that may be dispensed 
with, provided the tiue penitent disposition is 
present, whereas, according to P, it is imperatively 
required that this disposition be accompanied by 
its outward manitestation in the shape of an ofter- 
ing. Kven from the point of view of linguistic 
usage, the diflerence between the propbetical and 
the priestly view of atonement is characteristic. 
According to the prophets (ef. above, p. 689"), God 
Himself covers the sin, 2.¢. He declares it invisible, 
so that the sinner is safe jrom the wrath of God, 
whereas, according to P, the priest covers the 
verson of the sinner by meuns of presenting the 

lood [only in exceptional cases also through an 
unbloody offering, Ly 5], so as to shield him 
from the destroying holiness of God. 

The cieumstance that the process of atonement 
5 primarily connected with the presenting of the 
blood, explains itself naturally as a powerful after- 
influence of primitive sacrificial usages, m whch 
the sprinkling of the blood had a different. significa- 
tion. ‘The latte: is no longer in the mind of P; for 
even the view is untenable, that the blood, being 
the seat of life, is regarded as the most precious 
gift which man enn offer. At most, we might hold 
that P has still the idea of a .ymbolical (not real) 
salisfaetio, or, In other words, the notion that, 
thiough the offerme of the life of the animal, sam- 
bolicad expression is given to the achnowledgment. 
that, staictly speaking, the sinner’s own life is tor- 
feit to God. But the main idea contmues to be, 
as tlready noted, this: ‘thou shalt procure atone- 
ment in this and in no other way, because God has 
so commanded it.’ 

(8) The technical questions connected with the 
sacrilices may here be passed by. Their various 
degiees of value come out clearly in the order 
in which they have to be offered in all cases 
where a number of different kinds of sacrifice 
are combined. (i.) The first place is always held 
hy the propitintory oflermgs, which include two 
species: the sun-offering (neon) and the gu/f- 
offering (ὗν). The difference between the two 15 
not very easy to determine from the descriptions 
contained in Lv 4f. Both are mesented even in 
the case of unintentional and even unconscious 
offences ; but the guilt-oflering (Lv 5) has very 
largely to do with occasions when one has uncon- 
sclously (vv. 17) or consciously (v.24 [642 |) inter- 
fered with the property of another, whether God or 
one’s neighbour. The guilt-oflering (in the shape of 
a1am without blemish) is always coupled with resti- 
tution of what has been wrongly taken, with an 
additional filth of its value. Of sin-olferings the 
holiest and most important ate naturally those 
presented on the Great Day of Atonement (Lv 16), 
when the blood of the vietims is brought by the 
high priest into the Holy οἱ Holies, and thus into 
the mumediate presence of the Divine form of 
manifestation whose seat is the sacred Ark. Jt 
is quite a unique feature that in this instance 
P introduces, along with the customary atoning 
medium of sacrifice, another, perhaps very ancient, 
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form of propitiation, namely, the loading of the 
‘goat for Azazel’ with the sins of the people by 
the high pies and the sending of this goat away 
to ‘Azazel into the wilderness. The interpretation 
of the name ‘Azazel is disputed ; it may mean either 
‘the apostate’ or ‘the one who takes away (sin].’ 
Only, there can be no doubt of this, that a personal 
being must. be intended, for m v.28" he is expressly 
opposed to Jalweh; and it 1. equally clear that he 
is thought of as an unclean demon dwelling in the 
desert (or as the prince of the demons that dwell 
there?). The sending away of the goat to him is 
simply an act sytmbolical of the cleansing of the 
sacred God-consecrated sail from sin and guilt (cf 
the precisely similar example of a syutbolical re- 
moval of uncleanness in Ly [452 sin and guilt are 
sent, off into the unclean wilderness to the demon 
with whose character they correspond. Tt would 
be quite wrong to discover in I's recognition of 
Azazel any tendency to dualistie conceptions. 
‘Azazel is not a power hostile to Jahweh, a power 
to be in any way compared with Hun, but. simply 
a demon, standing outside the theocracy, but none 
the less on that account subject to Jahweh, the 
almighty Creator and Ruler of the world (see, 
further, art. AZAZEL in vol. i.). 

There is a widely diffused notion that, P regards 
propitiatory oflerimgs as effectual only in the case 
of unintentional or, at most, hastily committed 
sins. This view is based upon Nu L5*"*-, where in 
point of fact a distinction 1s expressly drawn be- 
tween unwitting offences and those that are com- 
matted ‘with a [defiant] high hand.’ It is only tor 
the first of these that the propitiatory usages have 
eflicacy. The man who sins wilfully is guilty of 
blasphemy against Jahweh, and is to be cut off 
without pity (v °°). 

Such is indeed the theory of this passage (Νὰ 
15%), Jut it is impossible to regard it us the 
ineaning of Τ᾽ everywhere.* How could it have 
failed to be seen that, if every wilful transgression 
was to be punished by cutting off the offender, the 
undeniably universal sinfulness of man would have 
speedily led to the eatinetion of the whole nation ? 
But such a reflexion as this was unneeded, The 
offences enumerated in Lv 5" [ling 615: as calling 
for puilt-offerings (denial of a deposit, or of the 
finding of a lost artiele, perjury, extortion) surely 
do not belong to the eategory of unwitting οἱ 
hastily committed sins. [t may be added that the 
Psalms also furnish on almost every page evi- 
dence that even in the post-exilic theocracy the 
belief of the prophets in a grace of God which 
can take away even heinous guilt has not died 
out. 

(ii.) A stage lower than the propitiatory offerings 

* The result of such an assumption would be that the notion 
of atonement (and forgiveness of sins) 16 not really taken into 
consideration at all by Ῥ. This conclusion im drawn by A. 
Ritschl (fehre von der Rechifertigung und Versohning, ws 
[IS 1 681f, 184 ff), according to whom the ‘covcung’ (kap- 
pda) needed was not against the wrath of God on the sinner, 
but against the destroying majesty (holiness) of God, to which 
man, owing to bis creaturely weakness, could not otherwise 
draw near. The procuring of the kappard [| Ritsch] would »" efer 
to sce the term ‘atonement’ avoided here] 1s thus simply the 
condition of safely approaching God with an offering, and al- 
ways imphes the undisturbed contmuance of the covenanted 
grace of God, without which no gacnitice is posible | But, quite 
apart. from the oft-recurring (Lv 440 40 ele ) tormula ‘and he 
shall be forgiven [after the atoning acts have been performed ],’ 
the theory of Kitsch] 15 shattered by the faet that the ‘cover- 
ing’ of the man by the priest. 14, of course, only the later trans- 
formation given to the prophctic formula, according to which 
God covers the guilt. In both cases the point 14 that the quilt 
14 Lo be declared powerless—in other words, 1b is an atoning act 
that is inview Cf, further, on the whole question, A. Cave, 
The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrijtce and Atonement, Kdm- 
burgh, 1890; A Schmoller, ‘Das Wesen det Subne in der alttest. 
Opferthora’ (SK, 189), p 007) Stade's definition (Geschichte 
Israels, 1. 57), " Atonement means reconsecration or restoring, 
by means of rites, a sacred character that has been lost,’ while 
it is quite applicable to a great many cases, needs, in view of 
what is said above, to be enlarged. 
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stands the burnt offering (m9y) or whole-offering 
(m2), But, as wholly belonging to Jahweh, αὖ 
retains a lugher significance than the meal- 
offermg At one time presented also as a pro- 
pitiatory offering, it has in P the significance of 
a general ‘adoration offering,’ a testimony to the 
normal relation between dahweh and the people. 
Henee it lias its place after the propitiatory ofler- 
ings, smce the latter are appointed for the purpose 
of removing any disturbance of the normal relation. 
But, even unpreceded by propitiatory oflerings, 
the burnt-offering may be presented as a dutitul 
expression of absolute dependence on the covenant 
(τοι, and of the consciousness of owing all blessings 
fo tlm. ‘Thus we find it especially in the form of 
the so-enlled ven or ‘continual’ oflenmg, ae. the 
offering every morning and evening of a yearling 
lamb, along with food-offering and diimk-oflerme 
(fix 291) Nu 284) On the Sabbath (v2) and 
still more at the New Moon (v.¥@) this regular 
offering undergoes matenial eniurgement. 

Qi.) A thid species of offerme meets us in the 
meal-offerings (wate Ls 3.72"), of which the fat is 
burned, the blood sprinkled on the altar, the breast. 
‘waved’ * and given along with the right leg (as ἃ 
so-called térimah) to the priests, while the rest. of 
the flesh is eaten by the oflerers. A special branch 
of the shélamim is supplied by the ‘thanksgiving: 
offerings’ of Ly 724 ~~ But to P all shelamém- 
offerings are only offerings of the second rank, 
since they are not appropriated by Jahweh (ac the 
pe) alone, but are meant to be consumed also 
xy the Inity—in other words, are destined tor 
plofane use. The small value attached to the 
mneal-offerme by Pas compared with the place it 
still holds im Deuteronomy (et. above, p. 661) is 
explamed by the completely changed conception of 
the cultus whieh had wheady been produced by the 
progamme of Ezekiel (45! * efe.). The private 
culfus that once prevailed, whose central point 
was the joyous ΒΔ ΟἹ ΠΟ] meal, has now been 
displaced by the offieral cult. performed with 
scrupulous regularity by the priests | in the name 
(it might be without even the presenee) of the 
theocratic community. ft was quite in the spirit 
of the Pnesty Code, that when the temple square 

ras nformed by Pompey the Jniests continued 
unflinchingly the performance of their functions 
until they were cut down at the altar; and that 
durmg the sege by Titus the daly burnt-otfermg 
was continued morning and evening even after the 
city had long been brought to the extreme of 
famine. ’ 

We pass over all farther prescriptions regarding 
festal offerings and fecal services, and content 
ourselves with poting the fact that ad~ directions 
regarding holy places, tames, persons, and actions 
have ever in view the one am of realizing the iden 
of a God-consecraied people, the fact. of its absolute 
dependence upon flim, and the necessity of ever 
renewed surrender to Him. Tt is quite possible 
that, in the working out. of the system in detail, 
Babylonian} influences may have co-operated ; 

* "This waving (ht ‘swinging ’) of the offering or part of it 
denotes, according to what iautely the nght interpretation, a 
mowing bachwards and forwards in the bands, the priest making 
asf he would cast the offermg into the altar fame, but ending 
by taking τῷ back as food awigned by God to the priests A 
different explanation is given by Philo Gna fraviment of ha 
treatise de Vaetanis, edited by Wendland i 1stl), who holdg 
that the waving of the offering consisted in holding it up to- 
wards heaven 

t According to the het of offerings mn Nu ὉΒ Ἐς the number of 
offeral sacrives amounts yearly to 110 yours bullocks 1100 
limbs, 88 rams, and 82 puats, besides the food- and drink-oifer- 
Ings pertaining to them, 

1On this point cf eypeciatly J) Haupt, ¢The Origin of the 


Moraic Ceremonial’ in Johan Lopkars Cnirersitg Cucular, κὰν 
No. 146 (Baitimore, 1990), m which a Pabsloman origin ia 


claimed even for i277, AWA, Na, and 13; and the same 
author's art ‘Babylornan Elements in the Levitic Ritual’ in 
Journ. of Babl. Lite xin... 6b MT. 
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jut in any case these are so incorporated with, 
nay even subordinated to, the theocratic funda- 
mental ideas, that. they are no longer felt to bea 
foreicn element, hence requiring to be considered 
less from the standpoint of Biblical Theology than 
from that of the History of Religion in general. 

5. On the other hand, we have still te answer 
another extiemely important question, namely, 
as to the ethical system upon which P builds, and 
which he desires to sce realized. What ideal οἱ 
morality floats before his mental vision, and by 
what means does he aim at realiang it? 

In dealing with these questions it is necessary 
at the very outset to repel a charge which, for 
1easons that are readily intelligible, 1s often brought 
against P, namely, that moral commands proper 
recede in his pages so far behind ritual ordinances 
that they seem to possess no importance ut all. 
But we must not forget that P represents (he close 
of ἃ long development in the course of which (he 
moral demands of the prophets, at least after the 
introduction of Deuteronomy, had Jong become 
flesh and blood in the case of the better portion 
of the people--certainly of all who accepted the 
future hope. Jt did not appear to P to be neces- 
siry to emphasize these demands afresh, seeing 
that in the form of the Decealogue they had long 
been a common possession of the people. —More- 
over, there is not wanting, at least. in the Law of 
Holaness (Lv 19 and 20), a collection of «a whole 
series of essentially moral cominands, although 
these are for the most part amalgamated ino αὶ 
remalihable fashion with ritual preseuptions (ef. εν. 
QM 19. Lit. 2H. 571.) and the way in which humam- 
tarian prescriptions, like those contained im 19!" 
Be are based npon the motive of the fear of God (see 
especially νν.}}. 8) more than once vividly recalls 
Deuteronomy. The same remark apphes to the 
exhortations to the strictest impartiality in Judicial 
decisions (vv.® 3), and to absolute honesty m busi- 
ness and uprightness of life (vv.!! 14%), Besides, 
v.36 contains not only a prohibition against op- 
pressing the σε» but a command to Jove him as 
oneself. On the other hand, however, it cannot be 
disputed that the coneept ‘nemhbour? in vv 178 
is restricted solely to one’s fellow - counta yep. 
Amongst other instances, this comes out. clearly tn 
the prohibition to treat. Israelites as slaves: the 
rene and even settlers in Isracl may be pur- 
chased as slaves and bequeathed as such to ones 
children, but not so with Israelites (Ly 254"), 
Everything of heathen origin is eo ¢pso nnelvan, 
and hence so far beneath Israel that the latter 
recognizes nu consideration or equal rights as be- 
longing to it. Deutero-Isaiah’s thought of Israel 
as having a missionary function to discharge to the 
heathen appears to be completely forgotten. 

Bat, if we cannot thus speak of moral dutics 
towards non-Israelites (with such exceptions as 
the general prohibition of murde1, Gn 9%, and the 
above-mentioned kindly recommendation of the 
gerim, Ly 19%), it is true that otherwise the 
ethical system of the prophets may be regaided 
as binding for P. Only, in his estimation, the 
moral ideal is not exhausted in the fulfilment of 
specially ethieal demands, jut. he places along 
with these, at least upon the same level, if not 
upon a higher one, regulations as to the cultus - 
nay, purely external, ritual requirements. ; Hee, 
if anywhere, we see that P sets before him the 
realizing of the system sketched hy Ezekiel. The 
aim to which every other interest must give way 
is the setting up of a pure God-consecrated people ; 

* By the gér here is evidently to be understood not a heathen 
but an Israelite of another tribe or family, or even a fore;ner 
who has settled in Isracl and become completely micorporated 


therewith ; cf, on this controverted question, Bertholet, Dir 
Stellung dey Tsracliten und der Juden zu den Fremaden, ¥rei- 


burg, 1896 
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but this is achieved, not primarily, as in the view 
of the prophets, by circumension of the heart, but 
by means of all the countless purifying and aton- 
ing acts prescribed by the Law for every conceivable 
case (cf. especially Lv 12 and 15). Neglect of these 
rules—even wholly unintentional and unconscious 
neglect-— involves the same degree of culpability as 
a mortal sin does. The rigid consistency and out- 
wardly mechanical character of this whole concep- 
tion come out, above all, in the ritual of the Great 
Day of Atonement. The solemn ἐδ κυ μὴ: m..de 
by Aaron with the goat of the pecple (Ly 16") is 
intended, properly speaking, not for the people 
themselves but (vv.'©*) for the inner sanctuary, 
the Tent of Meeting and the altar—in other words, 
for things without life. Atonement. on behalf of 
these for all the ritual transgressions and omissions 
of the people thus appears as fhe most. important. 
feature in the ritual of the Great Day of Atonement. 

It can occasion no surprise that very deprecintory 
judgments have often been passed on P alike for 
Ns eaclusiveness towards foreigners and lis placing 
of moral and phy sical (ritual) purity on precisely the 
same level. The gulf between the religion ot (he 
Prophets -above all, of Deutero-Isaiah--and that 
of the Priests’ Code has been deseribed as one that 
cannot. be bridged. That there is, in fnet, a deep 
gulf between the two, and that this shows itsclf in 
P in the shape of a falling away from the pure 
level reached by the Prophets, are truths that need 
be denied all the Jess, seeing that the teaching of 
Jesus certainly attached itself to the prophets, and 
would have the Jaw interpreted only in their sense 
and spirit. Yet.if we would do justice to P, there 
are two things that must not be forgotten. [π| 
the first. place, even jas system did not exclude the 
possibility of viewing the revelation of the Divine 
will as a guide to real urnwaad piety and morality, 
and of thus finding in iL a means of joy and edifien- 
tion.* Many passages in the Psaluis (1° 19%, and 
almost the whole of Ps 119) te. tify (o this rejoicing 
of the heart. in God’s Jaw. The period of μη κί 
attention to the observance of the Law first set in 
when therehgion of [sracl was seriously endangered 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, 10 was thonght then 
that the anger of God could be appeased only by 
the strictest, most literal fallment. of the Law, 
and the time of consummation be thus brought on, 
But the heavy buiden of the Law was increased, 
above all, by the addition of the alleged oral tradi- 
tion from Sinai downwands, the casuistry developed 
in Phatisaic cireles, with its endless particular 
rules, which kept the Israchte who was leyal to 
the Law in momentary unxicty lest he had im any 
way incurred defilement and consequently hemons 
guilt. 

But, secondly, it must not. be forgotten that, in 
spite of its inferiority to the religion of the Pro- 
phidb the Law fulfilled an important mission m 
the course of the history of the religion of Istirel 
asa whole. Experience had taught that the great 
mass of the people had proved themselves incap- 
able of understanding and fruitfully assimilating 
the teaching of the prophets. Hence the latter 
had its place taken by another Divine padagogic 
method the disciphne of the Law, with its cease- 
less reminders of the immense distance between 
the holy God and the sinful uncleanness of every- 
thing creatmely, with its constant compelling of 
a lively sense of the need of forgiveness and atone- 
ment, and of the duty of a conscientious use of the 
weseribed means of propitiation. In short, the 
ΝΣ proved a παιδαγωγὴς εἰς Χριστόν (Gal 3%) not 
only in the sense that it foreed the recognition of 
the impossibility of attaming to righteousness 
vetore God by the works of the Law, It also 
that it was a school which taught absolute sub- 
* Of. Gunkel, Ausgewuhite Panimen, Gottingen, 1904, p. 22. 
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mission to the will of God and therewith sincere 
viety. And what an intensely religious life might 
tie developed alongside of and under the rule of 
the Law, is witnessed by the last two groups of 
literature we have yet to consider: the religious 
Lyric and Elegiae poctry, and the remnants of the 
so-called Hokhmah or Wisdom literature, 


TX. THt RELIGIOUS Lyric AND ELEGIAC POETRY 
(Books of Psalms and Lamentations). 


If, in addition to the Prophets, only the Law 
had come down to us, a wholly inadequate, nay 
arlially wrong, idea of the power exereised by the 
Prophetic religion would have been inevitable. 
But, fortunately, more than one jiterary product 
has survived, and amongst these the Fsalms are, 
above all, fitted to guide us to a profounder judg- 
ment. In them is exhibited such a wonderful 
variety and intensity of the genuinely religions 
life, that our veidict must be that there as prae- 
tically no trace to be detected of the serious 
danger that was called up by the complete equal- 
wing of ritual oblipations with specially moral 
duties, of physical with moral pity ; nay, testi- 
monies are not wanting to an cxpress repudiation 
of sacrifice (see above, p. G86"), a6. of whiut is to 
P the most important element in the cultus. 

The numerous critical questions connected with 
the Books of Psalms and Lamentations may here 
be entirely passed over (see article LAMENTATIONS 
in vol. in., and PSALMs im vol. iv.). It may be 
that in the Psalms there still survive scattered 
relics of pre-eailie religious poetry, but in that 
form in which the book now les before us it is a 
work of the post-exihe period * and may thus, in 
spite of all its variety of contents, be treated with- 
out) hesitation as a harmonious whole, and a con- 
sistent witness to the faith aud hopes of post-exilic 
Isracl 

The question so much debated in recent times, 
who is to be vesaided as the speaking subject (‘des 
dctende feh ) an the Vsalms.| must undoubtedly, 
with Olshausen, Reuss, Cheyne, οὐ a/., he answered 
very frequently in favour of the so-called collert cre 
subject, as against the almost uniformly endivudual 
interpretation of Mwald, tlupfeld, Dulm, ef αἱ. 
Reuss in partienlar das rightly argued that. the 
endless complaints against crucl foes and perre- 
eators can be felt. to be atelligible and justified, 


* What appears to the present writer the most probable sew 
οἱ the ease is as follows. The oldest collection, Ps 3-11, was 
already formed mn the time of Evra; then, say towards the close 
of the Perstan period, a second collection, made up of further 
(alleged) Davidic psaling (61-71), songs of contemporaries of 
David (42-49 b0O 72 73-83), and a supplementary collection 
(1 80) The third collection (90-150) ean nearechy have otiin 
ated before the toundig of the Hasmonman dynasty by Simon 
(oc 1421.) Psalins 1 and 2 were probabh first profised by the 
tinal redactor of the whole Psalter, as a vary appropriate pro- 
logue 

As to the Book of Lamentations, it) may anthee to remark {Ππ| 
the oldest components (chs 9 and 4) are based upon quite tresh 
recoHections of the destruction of derusdent in 6S), whereas 
ch bmay belong to the 6th cent, ch. 1 te the oth, buteeh 3 as 
late as the 3rd cent. uc 

t Ou this controverted question, ef Ro Smeud, at ‘Ueber 
das Ich der Psalmen?in ZETW, [sss pp. dof. [where the idea 
of the collective subject1s almosteomned ntly carned through, 
J.4% Schuurmans Stekhoven, ZA7'W, (859, p. 1oift [a partial 
modification of Simend’s view], Go Beer, Jndirdual und 
Gemetmdepsalmen, Marburg, 194: Κ᾿. Coblenz, Ceber das 
betende Ich wn den Psdimen, Viankfart, 1807; ἢ Rov, Dee 
I olksyemeinde und die Gemeinde der Frommen um Psalter, 
Gnadenfeld, 1807; 0) Lenndonfer, Das Psalter -eqo in den Teh- 
Psalmen, (897; Eneert, Der betende Gereckte der Pseatmen, 
Wurzburg, 1900. The last ain. of these msist with more or Jess 
emphasis that. itis not the actual people that 19 to be looked on 
as the ‘hetende deh,’ at only the godly portion, which pines 
under the oppression of the enemy and prays and hopes for 
dehveravce = Shey put out, further, that Galegether apart 
from psalms which are absolutely mdividital in their reference) 
even the psalms whieh represent the community, although 
spoken m the name of the latter, were prunanly the work of a 
particular individual. 
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nay even touching, only if they are referred not to 
private affLars, but to the straits ever the same to 
which the godly comununity is reduced by heathen 
oppressors and by renegades within the nation 
itself. Tt would, however, be altogether anu un- 
justifiable exaggeration to seek to refer practically 
all the Psalms to a collective subject the godly 
community On the contiary, for the proper ap- 
preelation of the Psalter, itis of the very highest 
Importance to note that ‘individualism’ τὰ religion, 
for Which the way was paved especially by Jere. 
miah, already has clear expression given to 1{ mn 
many ways In this very book * The numerous 
witnesses to the pining and striving of individual 
suppliants after living commuamon with their God, 
and to the blessed assurance of this communion, 
will alone explain how the Psalter has been able to 
serve even down to the present day as the prayer- 
hook even of Chistian mataons 

1. Conception of God.—(a) Asin exile and post- 
exilic¢ prophecy, the conception of God is seen im 
the Psalms oceupy ing a heieht which could not be 
surpassed even on New Testament soil except in 
a few poimts. The solity of Jahweh (18), the 
impossibility of comparing Hin with any othe 
being, the utter nothingness of idols (115%), are to 
the psalmosts axiows which need no proof. As 
Creator of the world (20! 746" 954 10499) and 
often), and that. by the sinple word of Tis power 
(338 9) Heis at the same time also the absolute 
Ruler of the whole (838 401 96 4726. 651) 607 SOK 
108 7134) He glorifies Thimself contanually in 
inanunete nature (S86 198 > in 298 by the 
majesty of THis thunder); henee 11, is summoned, 
as well as livmg creatanes, to praise [im (148" ), 
Above all, wonderful appears His condescension 
to man, who by lumself ts so weak ; Tle has con- 
stituted him only a little short of the nature of 
Divine beings (8°, with a manifest: allusion to Gn 
πὸ. ‘The care of God for His creatures is evi- 
dently not. sepuated, after the manner of Christian 
dogmatics, trom (he work of creation and classed 
ws a preserving and governing, or even thought. of 
as ἃ continued working of laws of nature once 
established > but consmts ins ever renewed, inde- 
pendent creative acts of an actively ruling God 
(652. TOES. 278. } 4|55}Ἅό6νγ 14°78 ). 

(6) The solitary limitation of the being of God 
which im itself is absolutely without limits, which 
might be discovered, would be the frequent mention 
of His heavenly dwelling-place (114 14% 207, and 
very often). But this form of spatial limitation 
could not be dispensed with by the conception of 
God, even at its highest reach, if if was to escape 
the danger of being dissipated mto pantheism. The 
no less frequent allusions to Zion as Gods abode 
and the starting-point of [fis action (208) 50? 68!7 
etc.) does not, as we have already had occasion to 
explain, contradict in the Jeast the idea of the God 
of heaven. Heaven is His throne, Zion the place 
of His revealed presence, which as not identical 
with His most essential heme. The magnificent. 
description of the Ey wn Ps 18") where 
God mounts the cherub and thus flies abroad, 
belongs to the domaim of poetic lence, equally 
with His appearing from Sinai in 68". 

(6) On the other hand, it might appear strange 
that we still meet in the Palins with taaees of a 
theoloqumenon with which we have already (above, 
} 684») made acquaintance in Dt 419 ay well as in 
Jn 10 (see above, p. 7145). We refer to the idea 
of under-gods (biné *tdhim or, shortly, ‘lohan 
or Alim ‘gods’; even béné “elohim does not mean 
‘sons of gods,’ but ‘ those who belong to the cat + 
gory of ‘élohfim’), who, either independently, 

* Cf the articles of Sellin on ‘Das Subject der altisrachtischen 


Rebgion’ iu Neue kerehiwhe Zeitschrift, iv. (1893) Heft 6 and 
v. (1895) Heft 4. 
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although commissioned by Jaliweh, rule over the 
heathen peoples (so with the star-gods m Dt 4™*), 
or under the wgis of Jahweh take their part as ἃ 
kind of vassal kings in the government of the 
world. Only in this sense are we to explain not 
only the cny or ‘princes’ of Dn 10, but also the 
o°Sx [so rend for the corrupt 05x] of Ps 58? and the 
ὈΠῸΝ of 82) © [v.68 mSy 933 Ssons of the highest’). 
In both passages the injustice and partiality of 
their rule are complained of, alluding, of course, 
to the treatment of Isiael by heathen peoples,— 
and in $27 they are even threatened with death 
after the manner of man, by way of punishment 
for their conduct. This lust passage shatters all 
possibility οἱ explana these onde as human 
judges ; to ‘die he men’ is possible only to those 
who in. themselves are immortal. Now, even 
althongh it cannot. be demed that in the whole 
conception of these under-gods we have a manifest 
after-eflect of the belief in the reality of the former 
vods of the nations, yet the idea is 50 incorporated 
with and subordinated to Jahwism that it is im- 
possible to regard it as a survival of the once 
prevailing Henothemm or even of a former Poly- 
theism. The sume complete welding of origin- 
ally heathen saythologumena with Jahwism is met 
with also in 74" and 104%, with their allusions 
to the subduing of Leviathan ; and in 890%, with 
its crushing of Rahab 4 

These same unuder-gods of Ps 58 and 82 are, 
beyond doubt, intended also by the cv7dx of 868 95% 
464 977" 135° 138) and the ods ἢ of 291 and 897, 
over whom Jaliweh is absolutely exalted. Dis- 
tanvuished from them, we have in 1037 148? the 
angels (ΟΣ, lit. ‘ messengers’), who sarround 
the throne of God offeung praise, or, sent by Him, 
stand by the side of the godly to protect him (34° 
35%) both times ‘the angel of Jaliweh,’ bat cer- 
tainly not now in the sense of a self-manifestation 
of Jahweh [οἷς above, p 620"); 91"), Phe idea of 
« heavenly council includes also ‘the holy ones’ 
(ὁ εἰς as Clsewhere, those who stand in the closest 
relation to God, not those who are morally perfect) 
of Ps so. The angels, agam, who bring mis- 
fortune (78), bemg sent dy God to punish, are not 
morally wicked beanys or even hostile to God, but 
are simply ‘angels of evils’ (y7 "βεῦὉ), ie. such as 
ate sent. by God to bring trouble upon sinners. 

(ὦ) The so called attributes of God, or, to be more 
correct, the various sides on which His one bemg 
displays itself, are never with the Psalmists the 
subject of metaplrysical speculation, but. are always 
put forward ont with a specifically religious in- 
terest—at one tame for the warning, at another for 
the consolation, of the godly. The Eternity of 
God is the pledge that He can be a true refuge to 
His people (9011: ἡ, His Onmipotence has proved 
itself alike in creation and in the directing of his- 
tory (115? 1355). His Unchangeableness sets the 
nothingness of all ereated things in its true light : 
heaven and earth shall decay, and He shall change 
them like a garment, but) He Himself remains un- 
changeably the same (102°), His Wisdom has 
manifested itself, above all, in the work of crea- 
tion (104%), but in other matters too the depth of 
His thoughts awakens wondering admiration (925 ©) 
1397), Was Oinniscience extends to every action, 
however trifling, and every thought of man (139!™) 
-—a salutary warning to him; tor even the most 
secret depth of the heart is open to Him (7!) 44720), 
And when it is said in 139°" that He takes cog- 
nizance even of the embryo in the womb, and that 


"The same idea is certamly eee when we read of the 
fixing of the bounds of the peoples according to the number of 


the béné ‘eahim (Dt 828, reading, with the LXX, ody ya 
for the Sxny* ‘32 of MT). 
τ Cf. above, p. 670} 1. 
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the span of life and perhaps also the fortunes of 
the individual in question are written in His book, 
this is certainly to be understood not im the sense 
of a rigid predestination, but ouly as implying 
that absolutely nothing can evade the knowledge 
or thwait the will of God. Similarly, Das Omuni- 
presence (1397) 1s described not (pantheistically) 
as that of Lis substance, but. of Tis knowledge 
and His power, in order to check at. the outset all 
thought of escape from Him. His moral Per- 
fection comes to view in His horior of sin (55), 
His Righteousness in His attitude not only to [His 
own people (7/2 117 33° etc.) but to heathen nations 
as well (95). But, naturally, the largest space is 
ou in the psalmists’ descriptions by such 
attributes of God as His Love, by the praise of His 
inexhaustible Grace and Compassion, His Tong- 
suffermg and Tiuth ($64 1038" 3668), In His 
Goodness all Mis creatures may take comfort (38%) 
145%); but, above all, He shows Humself ‘ the 
Father of the orphan and the Provider of the 
widow’ (68) 146%), It in noteworthy that, apart 
from this application of the name ‘Father,’ the 
idea of the Fatherly love of God, which forms the 
central point of the ΝΣ conception of God, mects 
us only once more (Ps 108"), and there only in the 
form of » comparison, not to speak of its being 
manitestly restricted te Israel- another of the 
evidences that the OT conception of God was 
‘capable of enlargement in) one very important 
direction. 

2. Anthiopology outside the sphere of Jakwisin 
proper.— In the judgments passed in the Book of 
Psalms on the purely human, we tind, side by side 
with panegyrics on the lofty pre-eminence ot mi. 
in his lordship over creation (8, see above, p. 
724°), lamentations over the weakness and transi- 
tory nature of everything human (838!) 62" 10 δες 
141 *Man is hhe a breath, lis days are as a 
shadow that passeth away’). This lament applies 
to even the strongest (14626), And when the hie 
—all too short—comes to an end (39% GO! 2), 
dark SAP! (Seeabove, p. GOS f )awaits the departed, 
and cuts tam ofl finally from all relation to the 
upper world, and above all trom the blessimes of the 
theocracy or the praise of God (68 30! ssU" 1155). 
None can escape this fate (899). [tis true that at 
times the sense of close fellowship with God (sce 
below) reaches a height and a stieneth which 
seem to leave only a short step to the conviction 
that μα ielowship with God must of necessity be 
endtuing and extend beyond the present Tite ;* 
but this step is never definitely taken. Only as a 
‘stranger and a sojourner’ does man continue with 
God during Jus earthly walk (019 62), at death 
the bond ot connexion is severed for ever. In this 
matter, if anywhere, it 1. clear what a power and 
stimulus must have belonged to faith m= the God 
of Israel, seeing that, even without the hope of 
immortality, it conld produce fruits of such intense 
religtousness as we find in the Psalms (and Job). 
The question whether there are not really to be 
found in the Psalms traces of the hope of a con- 
tinued existence, will have to be disenssed when we 
come to speak of the eschatolovical expectations. 

The physical weakness of mun finds 15 analogue 
in his mural weakness. Whenin Ps 517 the latter 
is traced back to lus generation and birth by sinful 
parents, this is not intended, of course, to mean 
that geneiation and birth are of themselves sinful. 


*Thus RK. 1 Charles (in the second chapter of lus Critical 
History of the Doctrine of a future Life on bsrael, mi Judaeim, 
and us Christianity, London and New York, 1899) discovers 
in Ps 49. 73, as well as in the Book of Job, approaches to an 
immortality doctrine—an individual eschatology which finally 
(according to ch 3) combined with the popular eschatology 
to form the doctrine of the resurrection (ct. below, p. 7288 nets ; 
and the Joter arlicle of Charles, ‘The itise and Development m 
Isracl of Belief in a Future Life,’ /xposuor, Jan. 1903, p. 4 ft). 
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The whole statement amounts to a plea that God 
would judge leniently one who, as sprung fron, 
sinners, necesstiily caries within him from the 
womb a sinful habit and sinfui inclinations. It is 
only in the latter sense that the statement can be 
called a contribution to the doctrine of original 
sin. There is not the famtest reference to an im- 
putation of Ad:im’s guilt -the very kernel of the 
dogmatic doctrine of ortgimal sin. 

3. Nature and history of the Theoeracy.—The 
idea ot an election of Esracl to be God's own people 
is firmly held also by the Psulunsts (33! 742 1359), 
and if cannot be doubted that here again this 
conviction eartied with it the serious danger of 
national conceit and a misclnevous disposition to 
look down on all other peoples—a danger which 
threatened to stifle completely the existence of 
those great thoughts of Deutero-Isniah regarding 
a nissionary vocation of Israel to all the heathen. 
itis true that this conceit was materially dimin- 
ished by the honourable contession that Israel 
has almost always shown itself unwoithy of the 
Divine choice and the great acis of Jahweh in 
connexion with the deliverance fhom Egyptian 
bondage (77 78. Ut Jos). TG is the well- 
deserved anger of God that has given Is1ael over 
to the powertul oppression and the savage mockery 
of her enemies (La 2'] 246 44) Pg 2277) and numerous 
other passages). [5080] heeded not the threaten- 
ings of Jahweh repeated tron the days of old (La 
217), but allowed herself to be deceived by false 
proplets and priests (La 24 4/8), Bat in spite of 
all thus the Divine covenant is assured for ever (Ps 
105° 1115} and thus to those who humbly submit 
themselves to Him the day must come when all 
the coniorting promises of days gone by shall be 
fulfilled (La 3°") ‘The puneipal expectations 
attached to the theocracy of the future will come 
out in the section devoted to the Messianic hopes. 

4. The theocratic institutions -—~ There are a 
wieat many passages mothe Psalms, in which 
touching and powertul expression is given to high 
esteem for the temple as the place of Jahweh’s 
giacious presence, and to longing after the beanti- 
ful service conducted there (58 26° 274 4346 65" Ν 13. 
110 $2277) But it would certamly be an error 
tou discover the principal motive of this longing in 
joy in the cultus in the umiower sense, de. in the 
sactificial performances. Against such a suppost- 
tion there 1s not only the fact that mention of 
sacrifice is extremely rare (20° 545 661% 5 in 1415 it 
is only symboheal saciuifice that is in view), but 
if is well known that there are not wanting In 
the Psaluis passages in which the necessity of 
sacrifice and its acceptableness Lo God are repudi- 
ated in the most unqualified terms, and not with- 
out a touch of sarcasm (107 508 5118 69-5 see more 
fully, above, p. 686%). We must hold then that the 
iety οἱ the psalmists occupies in general a Ingher 
level than that of the framers of the Priests’ Code. 
Their joy in the beautiful service of the temple was 
evidently derived primarily from what appealed to 
the heart and the teelings: the festal processions, 
the prayers and benedictions of the priests, and, 
not last. it may be presumed, the temple music 
and singine (to which last the createst care secins 
from all accounts to have been given). All this is 
supported by the cicumstance that the (nob very 
frequent) praise of the Law (1 19°") is probably 
everywhere intended for the specitiently moral (so 
quite clearly in 196) commands and not for the 
Ceremonial Law. Even the endless utterances— 
mostly of quite a general character—in Ps 119 as 
to the value and elfieacy of the Divine commands 
show at times (so vv." 3) that whut they have 
in view is the moral content of the Law. 

5. The character of the reliqumn of the Psalms.— 
If a sine gua non of all true religion is a sincere 
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confession of ain, then the τοῦ σοι of the psiluausts 
has undoubtcdly a tai basis. In addition to the 
ready admusston of the general σα] Ὁ of the people, 
ot Which we have already spoken, there are not a 
few testimomes to the umpossimhty of all attempts 
of one’s own to attain to a righteousness which 
can hear to be tested by the eye οἱ a holy God (38 
155 P30 TAB, Lan 150 Me 18. 18. 22 Rion, 40 Fe) as well as 
evidences of a tenderness of conscience which teels 
concerned even about unconscious sins (Ps LOS 90°) 
and sims of youth (257), and prays God to forgive 
them. ft ws only rarely that we stu) meet with 
outbursts of selt-righteousness, showing itself ian 
disposition to boast of one’s minute observance of 
the Law (173 1824) 44) and even to complain 
that God, notwithstanding all this, delays to help 
His people (44), No less surprising, and quite 
opposed to the usual language of the LBeok ΟἹ 
Liunentiations, is the complamt of da 57 ‘The 
fathers sinned, and we bear their cult? 

More than once we meet with an almost evan- 
ceheal perception im what is svid about the forgaye- 
ness of sing The Apostle Paul was thoroughly 
justified (to 48) iu ποῖ Ps d2! as a Seriplare 
proof that the ble. edness of a conseience at peace 
with God as based not upon any ment of works, 
but upon the facet that God im Pls grace does not 
impute euilt (ef also Ps L038, esp. v.88). 

To those, acem, who are ever nondtul of their 
constant need of fresh crace, Who are Sot a broken 
heat and contiite spout,’ daiweh is near Qi’ 5ley, 
and creates ἀπ them tor an aetual new ereation 1s 
needed clea beart and anew, pelt sprit (5113). 
He teathes thea te reeoenimze in God the highest, 
yea the only, good (16), the source of all {πὸ 
ΜΒ πὲ} dite and alb real belt (80'); He awakens 
In them an me stinguishable longing for blessed 
peace in God and the closest fellow ship with Hin, 
and provides for the tall satisfying of this longmye, 
Sayines Ike those of 16% 8 2-6 G32 73%] 143°, and, 
above all, the noble words of 1316, have found a 
perfeet echo even tn Chiistian hearts all Girough 
fhe contires. 

(7) A trait of such fellowship with God is a lite 
of μαι (stpplieation, Chankseuare and adora- 
tion) of inexbanstible να τοῖν and mtimacy. Εχ- 
amples of this itis all the less necessary to quote, 
since the whole Psalter as ove witness to this tact 
A single remark may, however, be made. How 
petty and empty appear all those philosophical 
and theological discussions about prayer as an 
attempt to mmterfere wath the unalterable pre- 
determination of God, when compared with the 
grand simpleity and mward certainty of the pry - 
ing psalmists Ὁ ‘Then hearts have no room tor sueh 
considerations. ΝῸ doubt they, too, feel the 
manitokl mysteries of the course of thimes in thie 
wold, and are plunged by them into doubt and 
untest. Nor are they strangers to impatience, 
nay, at times, even displeasure, on account of the 
delay of Divine aid and the seenung silence of 
God in presence of violence and injgustice. But in 
the end the certainty forces its way that the omm 
potence, the wisdom, and the rehteonsness ot 
God must triumph over all unresson and ἀπ το ἢ] 
eousness, And the conviction that prayer, the 
Indispensable nourishment of the soul, iS more 
precious than aught else (92), and that God as 
ever near to them that call upon Hin (115'86), is 
placed at last beyond the reach of doubt 

(6) A further fruit of this spiitual hte in an! 
With God shows itself in’ the dispoudon wie 
recognizes all the actions and the whole lot of the 
godly to be absolutely dependent upon the wise 
and eractous will of God, and whicit is therefore 
Lape in all things to give the glory not to nap 

mat to God alone (115!")), and to expect all things 
from His blessing alone (127). The Psalm pas 
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sages, in which an inflexible confidence in the wise 
and loving guidance and protection of the godly 
finds touching and often typical expression (e.g. 
Sat. HG RATE OL Tige {2 6 1Π0} have in all ages 
retained their place even m Christian hearts as 
forms of prayer which possess Inexhanstible living 
power. 

6. Morality,—After what we have had to say 
about the attitude of the Psalmist, to the eultus, 
and about the eharacter of their religion, we could 
not but expect that their moral disposition would 
show itself in a corresponding form. The test:- 
monies to this ean hardly be called numerous, if 
we leave out of account the endless complamts 
against the heathen and against faithless fellow- 


countrymen [the latter being for the most part 
referred to in the term cygn or ‘ungodly’]. Lhe 


contents of these complaints point of themselves 
lo the opposite as constituting whit is right and 
more ΟἹ more nportance, however, are the 
passages in which we find positively, as αἰ wee, 
setup an ideal of the life that is truly moral and 
well-pleasme to God. Tt is noteworthy im this 
connexion that in almost all these passages (15! 
24 Set TOM s in a negative form im 50) the 
strongest empliasis is lad upon those requirements, 
inattention to whieh had furnished the maim occa- 
sion for the denunciations and comphunts of the 
prophets: honesty and trathiuIness, sbove all in 
πάτα} cases which might issue im endangenng 
the rights of the poor and the weak. 

A dark shadow is undemably cast on this attrae- 
live ictire by those outbursts of sometimes pas- 
swonate longing for revenge that are found in the 
so-called Simprecatory psalis” (EEE SS Tage, and 
ep lp! pet. ato ha 156 se del) Phe expedient 
of declaring that the objects of hatred and revenee- 
ful Joncing in these passages are not persons but 
the cause they represent, their hostility to Cod 
and His kingdom, is utterly untensble m= view, 
for example, of Ps 137%. We have simply to 
acknowledge that there is not to be detected here 
the shebtest breath of the spirit which inspires 
the words of Mt οἵοις And, however rendily we 
mae concede that such utterances are partly in 
telieible as the ery of distress of a people long 
enslaved and maltreated, and that on that account 
they are in a measure excusible, they still continne 
to be at the same tame instructive witnesses to the 
fact that ain the OT, side by side with the word of 
(τοι, the disposition and the voree of the natural 
man may still be remarked. 

7. The doctrine of rtrebution.—The problem ever 
τσ afresh by experience, namely, how the actions 
and the fortunes of men are related to one another, 
had already, as we saw above (p 689), engaged the 
attention of the later Prophets, and had led fist to 
the conclusion that no one has to pay the penalty 
of anothers enilt, but only his own. But in pro- 
portion as the place of the old popular religion, 
which had regard alinost exclusively to the nation 
as a Whole, had its place taken by an imterest in 
the reheious ΠΡ τὶ the question always he- 
‘ame a more burning one,- in view of the complete 
tbsence of any hope of a compensatory process in 
the world beyond,—how the sufferings of the godly 
and the prosperity of the wicked were to be recon- 
ciled with faith moa Divine, and thus absolutely 
richteous, rule ofthe world. At fist the Psalmists, 
loo, abide by the simple postulate, which appears 
to be imperatively requited by the conception of 
God, and whieh the very first psalm states in the 
sharp antithesis, ‘ Happiness to the righteous, woe 
to the wieked τ᾿ The deseription of the happiness 
of the godly (234 guise 1121 Jost.) in presented in 
such beautiful pictures and with such definiteness 
that there appeats to be πὸ team lett to raise the 
problem above referred to. But 1t was impossible 
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permanently to shut one’s eyes to the glaring facts 


supplied by expenence of real lite. And so we find 
three psalms (the 37th, the 49th, and the 78rd; also 
the opening part of the 39th),* in which the prob- 
lem of the posperity of the ungodly is subjected 
to an cxamination which shows only too clear! 
how heavily this question pressed upon men’s 
minds, and what a strugele was required to reach 
wnything like a satisfying result. But this result 
is the same in all the three psalms named. The 
sufferings of the righteous and the prosperity of 
the wiekad are both alike pronouuced to be always 
only temporary, and hence to be merely a deceitiul 
appearance, Soon and suddenly release comes to 
the one, shameiul ruin to the other; and all the 
more are men to be warned not to fret on account 
of the prosperity of the wicked, instead of waiting 
calmly for God’s judgment to fall. 

Is this attempt at a theodicy to be called a satis- 
fying one?) We can only say that, while there is 
something extremely touching and edifying in the 
testimony of the author of Ps 37” that up to his 
old age he had never seen the righteous forsaken 
or his seed begging bread, unfortunately every one 
Is not ima position to testify to the sume experience, 
Qn ΟἿ soil the solution of the problem was possible 
only im such a way as we find exhibited in the Book 
of dob. On this we shall have to speak below (p. 
730" £.). 

ὅν, ον εἰσ expectations, —Tf it is the ease, as is 
very frequently asserted, that the whole intere: ἢ 
of the later post-exthe religion of Israel turns on 
the two erent hinges of the Law and the Messrune 
hope, this assertion can be justified even in regard 
to the last pomt only te a very limited extent /rom 
the Psalus, Now that a sober exegesis lias swept 
away a great number of supposed Messianic (or at 
least bypieally Messianic) psalms, there venian only 
three (1 we leave out of account the bret promise 
of a vielorious descendant of David, 132!) im 
which the expectation of a personal Messiah ean- 
not well be disputed --the 2nd, the 72nd, and the 
Hoth, Ps2noeht have been called forth by the 
victory of a Maccabaan prince, which moved the 
wiiter to recognize ino him the Jong promised 
Messiah, Any other interpretation (such, for in- 
stance, as to assume that we have here the hyper- 
hole of flattery) would in any case be shattered hy 
νον which contemplates that the hing addressed 
is Lo ὀν 50. absolutely unlimited sway erer dhe 
world, 'Yhe only question is whether a definite 
Justoriecal occurrence was needed to lead to the 
utterance of sneh a prophecy. The simplest view 
will always continue to be that the poet is trans- 
porled in spuit fo the birth-pangs of the Messianic 
era, and from this standpoint deseribes the course 
of things.- Simalarly, m Ps 72 it follows drom v.* 
that we have to do with a purely future prophecy, 
wu lance into the period when Jahweh has set up a 
hing under whose powertul and just sway pence 
and abundant blessing are the lot of the people, -- 
above all, of those hitherto oppressed, all poor and 
needy ones (vv.* 5). From vi? it would appear 
as if eternal rule were contemplated for this hae 
personally ; but, since τῇ v.27 ib 14 his meme that has 
eternal continuance and eternal renown promised 
to it, we must think here, as elsewhere (et. above, 
pp. 696", 713"), of the permanence of the dynasty. 
It isnot said that this ideal hing 1s descended from 
David, but it may be presupposed all the same. 

—In Ps 110 we are compelled by νοῦ to hold that 
the person is a military commander (v.*) who has 
received not only priestly but also kingly dignity 
(cf. v.2 ‘thy mighty sceptre’), and μὸ can be com- 
pared with the priest-king Melehizedck of Gan 14'84, 
All this is intelligible only if the subject addressed 


* Cf. Couard, ‘Die Behandlung und Losung des Problems der 
Lheodicee in den Paalmen 37, 89, 73" in SA, 1901, p. E10 ἃς 
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is a Maccalxean * priest-prince. That the writer 
believed the Messiah to have made his appearance 
in the person of this priest-prince eau be interred 
only from ν. (the seat of honour beade Jahweh) 
idl a all events from να (movided that the judg- 
ment of the nations at the dawn of the Messianic 
age is what is meant): for the rest, it would be 
sufficient to understand the sovereign power and 
the career of victory as extending over only a 
smaller circle ot peoples, 

It is noteworthy that in all three psalms we hear 
only of the monarchical qualities of this ruler (in 
Ps 72 of monarehical virtues, in Ps 2 and 110 of 
warlike achievements), not of any spuitual activity 
on his part—again an evidence of how wide was 
the eulf between the picture of the Jewish Messiah 
and that of the actual Messiah of the New 'Testa- 
ment. 

But at certain times (especially those when Tsracl 
enjoyed outward prosperity, as happened, for in- 
stance, under the rule of the Ptolenues) or in 
certain circles the expectation of a personal Mes- 
sith fell quite out of sight. This is shown by 
certain passages In which (s0 also pethaps in Hab 3!) 
the netion is expressly called ‘the anointed? of 
Jahwelt: Ps 288 8£° (but hardly S98) >in 105! 
the patriarchs are spoken of as daliweh’s anoumled 
oues, This usage could searcely have established 
itself unless the thought of the ‘anointed? m an 
individual sense had —at least at times— almost 
entirely tnded away. 

But the cheumstance Lust alluded to by no means 
excludes the posstbility that the expectation of a 
Messianic ¢eme always continned as a living and 
powerful force. Tt is the object of longing (Vs 147) 
and of eonlident hope. With the ery of yubilataon, 
‘Jahweh remneth? (47% 93'6 97! OO") Ε the poet 
transports luinself te the time when Jdahweh has 
at last assumed kingly rule on Zion, and advances 
to execute judgment on Israel's foes, and showers 
upon Israel a superabundanee of spiritual anu 
temporal blessings. 

As in the eather Prophets, the heathen peoples 
play a prominent 16le again in the future expecta- 
tions of the Psaliists. Only, it must be admitted 
at the outset that this role is almost uniformly 
accommodated to the particularistic assumplions 
which we have already encountered in the Psalus. 
The Messiame ‘judgment is mdeed, at the same 
time, Whatat as primarily to the earler prophets, 
a purifying Judgment for Israel itself, mi whieh 
the ungodly perish (18; even in 77 and OF" Israel 
may be included); but, as a rule, it is meant for 
‘the peoples of the world’? (96 98"), and, amongst 
these, especially of course for the oppressors and 
enemies of Tsiael. ‘The executing of the judgment 
is alinost always looked for hom dahweh Timselt, 
Only in 149% does the poet formally revel im the 
thought that the godly m Israel are te execute 
with their own hand the long predicted judgment 
on the heathen and them kings. 

Considering the frequency of allusions to the 
relation of the heathen to the Messiamie hingdom, 
one might expect also some words whieh, m= the 
spirit of Deutero-[saiah, should recognize that the 
heathen have a part in the kingdom of God, 

jut, apart fiom Ps 22°, where a conversion of 
the heathen to Jahweh is spoken of, no mdubit- 
able witness to such an expectation can be pro- 
duced. For the very frequent ealls to the heathen 
to praise Jahweh (472 0018. G75" 68** 97" 984 100! 

* All doubt on this point would be dispelled τῷ the acrostie dis- 
covered by G. Margohouth movi [τ (Ὁ in ae, Dn A, Yan FRY, 
din 937}; the whole yielding the nime [7O¥Y) iva real one. Jn 
the vear 111 Rc. Smon beecains, bv a popular resolution, heredi- 
tarv high priest and prince of the people 

tOn this unterpretation of the psalins in question, ef. B. 


Stade, Ihe mesnansehe Hoflnung na Psuller’ in Zettechryt 
Jur Theologie und Auche, αν (L802) o69 EF 
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117! 13884 148") ney quite well be understood in | pepe generally—so far as Scripture existed— 


the sense of readily confessing the superior power 
of Jahweh and the consequent necessity of sub- 
mitting theniselves to serve Him. The same may 
be the meaning also of passages like 86° 907)" 
192 * and certainly of 68° 729) ‘The gifts 
nought to the temple by the hings of the heathen 
are sunply the tribute offered by them πὶ testi- 
mony of their subjection to the supreme God. In 
view of all this, it cannot be denied that here 
again we nay mark ἃ falling from the level of pro- 
phetism down to specifically Jewish partienlaiism. 

4. The question of personal unmortality. --- An 
old controverted question still remains to he dealt 
with: Are there to be found in the Psalter—in 
spite of what was said above about Ské'ol—pas- 
sages in which expression is given to the hope of 
individual immortality’ We here leave out. of 
account passages Inthe Ps 316 οἱ 49, which are put 
out of cont by a correct exreesis [in Ps 31 all tnt 
Is needed to do this is ν.}}} On the other hand, it 
deserves to be seriously considered whether 16 108. 
speaks only of preservation from sudden death and 
not rather from death altogether, namely, through 
living to see the Messiame time (ef., for thus 
expectation expressed im Is 25", wbove, p. 713"). 
And no Jess may it be considered whether in Ps 
17" we me not to think of an awakening in like 
manner to enter upon the enjoyment of the Mes- 
sianic ace (in the sense of Is 26). Tn that case 
we should have a parallel to the resurrection hope 
expressed in’ Dn 195 (see above, p. 715*).* But 
these two passages in the Psalms would thus stand 
so wolated, besides being of so doubtful interpre- 
tation, that we must be content, after all, to return 
on the question at issue a verdict of nom ἐν οί, 


X. THE 8S0-CALLED TIOKIIMAH (Wispom) LIrEeRa- 
TURL (Proverbs, Job, Eeclesiastes). 


The earliest trace of the ‘wise’ a9 a separate 
professional class is found in Jer 18", where they 
are placed side by side with the priests and pro- 
phets as possessors of ‘counsel,’ ec. ability to 
select the best course m= particular cases. They 
alxo appear frequently as a sepnrate elass in Pro- 
verbs (1° 13% 22! ete.; ef. also Ee 12"), above all 
as teachers of youth (14 2) 3) 412° ete.) Phis is 
quite compatible with the fact that they are hke- 
wise (in part, pethaps, exclusively) to be conceived 
as writers. And, since in (he period to which the 
creations of the Lokhinah (a22n) belong it is im- 
possible to speak of authorship beyond the limits 
ot the religion of the Law, the ‘wise’ ought in the 
main (o be identified with the “scribes” ; only, they 
rather represent. a particular side of the seribes’ 
activity,-—not the fixing of the Jetter of the Law, 
or Instruction m its punctual observance (e.g. in 
matters of cultus),— but the useful appleation of 
the specifically ethical content of the Law and of 

"CE the Iterature erted on pp 6689, and add F Selamdt, Der 
Unsterblichkedts- und Attarstchwngsalaube i der Bibel, 
Bnxen, 19802. We may take this opportunity of remarking 
that we do not consider that proof has been given of the 
influence of Parsigm on the rise of the Jewish hope of the 
resurrection Charles (in work cited on p την note) holds 
Mazdwan influences possible im Dn 122, but sees m Is 26le a 
wroduct. of purely Jewish thonght. But the distance from 
8 269 Lo Dn 122 is eamly bnidged. Cf, further, on the ques- 
tion of Parar influences J. EL. Moullon’s art Zoroani i ΑΝΊΗΝ 
in vol iv. of the present work; T K. Cheyne, ‘Possible Zoro- 
avtrian Influences on the Relgion of Israel,’ Expos. Tones 
Aug 1891: E. Stave, Ueber den Hinjluss des Parsisneus auf 
das Judentim, Leipzig, 1898 {holds that. the future expecta- 
tions connected with this world emanated from Judaism, while 
those connected with the world beyond, particulatly the (post- 
canonical) doctrine of a general resurrection, are traced to 
Patsism| . ὦ Boklen, Die Verwandtschatt der judischohrist- 
lichen mit der parstachen Lachatologie, 1902 fa careful coliection 
of matter, the author's own intention demi, above all, to pre- 
vide matenal for arriving at a judgment; but his procedmie in 


adducing Parsi parallels to OT passages is in not a few instances 
too artificial). 


as the revelation of the will of God, which alone 
may determine human action. For ‘wisdom,’ * 
the unsurpassable worth of which is erences 
lauded in Proverbs, and the attainment of which 
at any cost is incessantly inculcated, is not the 
fruit of philosophic or religious speculation, or 
even an esoteric or secret doctrine; it is (as 
already in Jer 1818, see above) ability for the right 
conduct of life, or, in one word, the practical wis- 
dom of life. One who possesses wisdom is capable 
of rightly judging every situation in which he may 
find Inmsclf, and of taking the best way to master 
it. Thus what distinguishes the wise from fools 
is, as it were, the art of taking a wide view of 
things. Now, if we consider that the political 
situation of the people under heathen rulers, and 
the inereasing, end in part wealthy aud influ- 
ential, Jewish Diaspora in heathen lands, made 
ever greater demands for a prudent attitude 
towards foreigners, we can understand how it is 
that the doctrine of wisdom shows traces here and 
there of a certain cosmopolitanism, at all events 
the inenleation of prudent judgement of, and atti- 
tude towards, the hing and heathen rulers. The 
tendency of wisdom to run out, into the practical 
prudence of life is shown, above all, in the multi- 
plicity of its principles and aims, ΤΡ is astonish- 
ing to mark what a number of questions relating 
{0 the prudent conduct of life are canvassed m 
Proverbs : occupation, profit, business in general, 
intercourse with superiors and infeviors and with 
dillerent classes of men generally, one’s attitude 
to rulers, and numbeiless others. Llow tar the 
specifically religions interest. vets justice alongside 
of the thoroughly predominant. practical interest, 
is a question to be investizated when we come to 
diseuss the individual books. 

1. Proverbs. —(a) Jake the Psalms, Proverbs 
ought also for our purposes to be treated as a Jiter- 
ary unity, in spite of the vajety, and, 1t may well 
he, the divergence in age, of ats component parts. Ἐ 
Between the Prologue (chs 1-9) and the collections 
of proverbs proper the diflerence is at most this, 
that in the first we find not only numcrous con- 
nected arguments, but also--at. least’ on one point. 
—altempts at religious speculation ; while in the 
‘Proverbs of Solomon’? and the collections which 
follow we encounter almost everywhere isolated 
proverbs, antithetic in torm (so from the very first, 
101-10), in the most motley mixture, and only very 
seldom in connected groups. Besides, 1t has long 
been recognized that the number of proverbs wlica 
can be viewed as real proverbs, current on the lips 
of the people, is small. The majouty obviously 
belong to artificial poetry both m contents and 
form.+ 

* CL, for special hterature on the JIokhmah: T. K. Cheyne, 
Job and Solomon, or the Wisdom of the Old Testament, London, 
1°87 [an inesive critical, exegetical, and biblico- theological 
discussion of the Books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Sirach], HL Zschokke, Der doqmatisch-ethische Lehrgehalt der 
alttest Weisheisbuchker, Wien, 1889; W. T. Davison, The Wes- 
dom Literature ot the Old Testament, London, 1804; K. 
Lenkenstein, Der Beqrif der Chokhma in d. Llaguographen d. 
AT’, Nordhausen, 1894 

t The superseniption aby bin, which was later prefixed 
also to the Prologue (12), indicates that 101-2216 was the basis 
of the collection. Whether im 101 there are present any 
rehes of a collection of proverbs attributed to Solomon (cf. 
the trace of such a collection im 1K 61%) 3 a question on 
wluch we cannot even form an omnion; the present Book of 
Proverbs cannot have been put. together before the post-exilic 
penod, Two supplements were added to the orginal basis 
noted above (2417 9459). which are not attributed to Solomon. 
A second collection of ‘Proverhs ot Solomon’ is given m 
271-2927, with three supplements—the words of Agur (ch. 30), 
the words of king Lenuel (311), and the acrostic culogy of 
the virtuous woman (8110-31) It was only as a last step (and 
not before the middle of the 4th cent. n.c ) that the Prologue 
can have been prefixed to the whole. 


t For special literature on Proverbs, cf KR. Pfeiffer, Die 
relupws-sutthiehe Weltanschawunyg des Buches der Spruche ws 
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(6) The approach to religious speculation, to 

which reference was made above, has to do with the 
versonification of Wisdom in several passages of the 

rologue. Were it is a question whether we have 
to do with a purely poetical manner of speech, or 
with a hypostatizing of Wisdom, that 1s, with the 
introducing of an intermediate bemy between God 
and matter. The descriptions in [6 8' and 9! 
can quite well be interpreted as purely poetical 

ersonifications, all the more that in 9155. ‘ Madam 
Folly’ is contrasted with Wisdom, and in this 

second ease it is iinpossible to speak of hypostatiza- 
tion. The case, however, is different in 8=". The 
Wisdom, whom Jahweh created of old as the first 
of His works, and set up of everlasting, who was 
there when He established the heavens, and was 
by Him as a master-vorkman ‘daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him, rejoicing in his habit- 
able carth’—this Wisdom is no longer a merely 
poetical personification, but a being which has 
come forth from God, and works independently by 
His side, οἱ, more accurately, with Him. And 
indeed we are probably not mistaken if we see m 
it a hypostatization of the creative idcas,—the 
passing into self-conscious personality of the sys- 
tem of archetypes, in accordanee with which is 
determined the nature and measure of created 
things,—as it were, the tundamental principle of 
the Divine world-order. On this Interpretation, a 
comparison with the ‘Tdeas’ of Plato involuntarily 
suggests itself, but it is a further question whether 
we are to suppose that the influence of the Platonic 
philosophy was direct. Such a supposition is not. 
absolutely necessary. On the other Jiand, it is 
hardly to be doubted that a causal connexion 
exists between the hypostatuzing of Wisdom (Pr 
8.506.) and the Logos idea in the New Testament. 
This, however, is not the place to pursue this 
question further. 

The interpretation of Pr 8+ mven above is con- 
siderably strengthened by Tob 28'" It is true, 
the hypostatization of Wisdom here is still in its 
rudimentary stuge, and the passage is therefore 
certainly older than Pr $=". Job speaks at length 
(95}-} 3.1.) of the complete unattainability and (v.'" ) 
of the incomparable worth of Wisdom, until finally 
(v.2"7 ) he gives the explanation : God understandeth 
the way thereof, and He knoweth the place thereof. 
At the settling of the Jaws of natane (ν.3 6) ‘then 
did he see it, and declared it; he established it, 
yea, and sentched it out. Obviously, Wisdom is 
here something other than the ‘ master-workman’ 
of Pr δ; it is rather a secret talisman, endowed 
with wondrous powers, and accessible to God alone ; 
but. it is also equally obvious that it is closely con. 
nected with God’s works of creation, and so here 
again is equivalent to a system Οἱ types tor the 
individual creatures. 

(c) As to the further contents of the Book of Pro- 
verbs, their dependence on the specilically religious 
presuppositions of their age, as these were formed 
above al] by the doctrine of the prophets, and pre- 
eminently by their conception of God, 1s a fact 
which needs no demonstiation. There is more 
ground for saying that the specifically religious 
background and atmosphere of Proverbs has been 
at times far too much depreeinted by modern 
writers, in view of its eudamonistic and even 
utilitarian standpoint. It is indeed undeniable 
that a prominence which is often startling is given 
to considerations of the outward success of good 
and bad actions. The reader has not seldom an 
impression as though offences and even gross sins 
were to be avoided, not. because to commit them is 
tu jorfeit the grace of God, heap guilt upon onescli, 
threm anneren Zusammenhange daryestel??, Muuchen = 1806 ; 


Ὁ. Meusel, Dre Stellung der Spruchi Salumos in der israeli- 
tischen Intteratur und Religionsqeschichte, Leipzig, 1900 
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and burden one's conscicnee, but because by such 
actions one may all too easily incur disgiace, 
danger, and Jos. (Ct. eg. 6 and 3%, also 5} 
24 πὶ the warnings against wine, 20! 217 
23° and "; tor more general expressions, 3% 41° 
208) * 

In spite of this, however, it would be unjusttti- 
able to regard Wisdom, m= the torm which at 
assumes in Proverbs, as on/y a means of attaming 
eud:cmonistic ends- protection fiom everything 
that might distuth the quiet enjoyment of life. 
Yor not a few expressions reveal to us a tar more 
intense religious life. Apart. trom 3°, exhortations 
and warnings throughout are concerned with the 
precepts of morality proper, not with duties of the 
cultus; in 215, indeed, nechteousness is declared 
better than sacrifice (quite in the spurt of Eos 68, 
etc.). The warning against.adultery and protheacy 
(6*"- 711.) is grounded betorchand in Οὐ" by reter- 
ence to the command of God, as Is the case just as 
often with exhortations to righteousness, integrity, 
and compassion (37 J44 and very specially 144 
17° 197 vst), But we can point ἐπ εν to alto- 
gether diflerent evidences of « moral disposition 
based upon true piety. The tearof dabweh, which 
according to [1:5 9 is the beguming of wisdom 
(or, more accurately perhaps, the mest unportant 
thing in wisdom)—thongh represented, conversely, 
in 2") as the fruit of wisdum—is not identical with 
slavish fea of Jahweh’s punishment and the loss 
it bungs, but with the knowledge that what is 
necded is the unconditional surrender of body and 
soul to Him (181) who knows the most secret places 
of the heart (15!) 178 241"), who rules all things, 
even the doings of kings, by His will (16? 58. 211 3), 
and on whose blessing everything depends (1033). 
The wise man knows that the comuption of sin us 
universal (26"); he understands the healing chas- 
tisement of Jahweh, which comes precisely on him 
whom He loves (3'*), and is awe that nothing but 
penitent contession can deliver out of the distres» 
of sin (28). He mistrusts lis own understanding 
(3° 28"), and exercises himself at all times in 
humility (16" 18!*) and contentunent (1515. 168 308), 
as the best supports of the fear of God. If we add 
to this the estunate of woman and ob marriage 
which is given in 17! 31% (above all, in the noble 
saying ΟἹ v *), the exhortation to compassion even 
towards animals (1910). the warning against retalia- 
tion and vengeance (207 24”), the exhortation to 
magnanimity towards a foe, which almost touches 
on love to enemies (95:15). and, linally, the refer- 
enve to the love that covereth all transgressions 
(20”),—we shall no longer doubt that the ethic of 
Proverbs stands in great measuie on a far higher 
level than the catehword of eudatnonism and utih 

tarianism is willing to admit. 

(ἢ As to the doctrine of retribution, we find 
Proverbs oceupying exactly the sume stand point as 
the Psalmnists (see above, p. 726"), viz. founding 
on the postulate that virtne and ungodliness must 
receive on οὐ ἢ ἃ precisely equivalent requital 
(QAHEe 70,25. 11.51.51. 5.29. 50. 71.611 2920 Ete.) Nowhere 1s 
there a trace to prove that the authors of Proverbs 
had felt the least difhculty in making, this postu- 
late. But that this very problem had exercised 
the devotees of Hokhmah profoundly and_persist- 
ently is shown by the hook wluch must undoubtedly 
he described as the ripest fruit of this whole move- 
ment, as it is in general one of the sublimest 
monuments of the τοῖοι of Istael, and even of 
the pre-Christian literature of the world. 
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The Book: of Job.- (a) Of the critical questions 


’'To the same category of ‘ules for hfe,’ tinged with a utili- 
tanan complexion, belongs the rey ated and extremely insistent 
warning against becominy surety jor others (Git 1718 2016 Qe28F ), 
as also against sloth (66 and frequently). 
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(hit gather round the Book of Job one only need 
be taken into account tor our purposes—the ques- 
tion touchine the genuineness of the speeches of | 
Miku (ehs. 42 37), which brenk the connexion be- 
tween eh 3) and ch. 38 in an unintelhe ble fashion, 
and suddenly wutroduce a speaker who is quate un- 
known both to the Prologue and tothe Epilogue 
of the poew We shall have tostate briefly at the 
¢lose our reasons for holding his observations to be 
an meontestably Jater addition. The theory, at 
present well-migh dominant (owmg to the comimen- 
tuties of Duhim and Budde), that m the Prologue 
and Epilogue we have an older popular waiting, in 
Which the author of the main part has inserted the 
speeches of Job, of his friends, and of Jahweh, is 
one to which the present writer is unable to sub- 
scribe, believing as lie does that the Prologue and 
Kpulopne were written by the same hand as the 
rest. (though, of course, as Fak 14! 2? demands, in 
dependence on an old and familiar tradition).* As 
to the date of the book, not only its angelology, 
Which presents similarities to that of Daniel, but 
also linguistic reasons, compel us to bring αὖ down 
to the Jater post-exilie period. That its conception 
of God (especially m regard to the creation and 
government of the world. ch. 38 fl. and clsewhere) 
stunds on the Joftiest ἢ, of OT beliefs, neds 
no proof.f And as to sts ethnies, passages The 
volts and, above all, 31/", with them truly evan- 
eelical idea of morahty, have hardly a parallel in 
the ΟἿ. 

(6) As regards the angelology, the novel element 
hes fess in the role played by the Satan (1 518.) 
than an some ofher expressions, The Satan here 
isdistinguishable from his counterpart in Zechariah 
(cf. above, po 709") at most by this, that, while not 
yet the catumanintor of the pious man, he still 
eveites suspicion against him He stall belongs to 
the deve loftim, who stand around Jalwelias Has 
servants (152! 5 in 38? they are named alongside of 
the morning stars, which are to be conceived as 
personified), and les absolutely hound to the will 
of God. But there ἀν plamly in him a strain of 
mahee, a joy in the fall of the godly. Se far we 
have here a further development of the idea of the 
Satan as found in Zee 8 J Ch 911. δὴ instructive 
parallel to2S 24! is the first) passage where the 
Satan has become a berg dualistically hostile to 
God The further expansion of the idea, as pre- 
supposed in NT, belongs to the department of the 
Apoery pla (et, especially, Was 274, 

σα παι to the Book of Job is the idea of inter- 
ceeding angels (δ᾽ 334), as also that of angels of 
death (332'). The deseriplion of the angels as holy 
(15'") is no more here than elsewhere meant to em- 
phasize their moral perfection, as is clear from 
this very passage, which (like 48) makes the angels 
subjeet to error and sm. 

(0) In view of the ever renewed attempt to diaw 
from 19 indications of the sudden flaming up of 
the hope of resurrection or immorality, emplasis 
must never cease to be hud on this fact: the view 
set forth in Job in regard to Sh. ’o/— its cheerless 
darkness, the complete tolation of its mimates from 
the upper world, and the impossibility of return 
from it (757 106 plot. ae 10 55}. τὸ B02) ay nprformly 
the same throughout the whole poem. Wath sueh 
an iden, however, the hope of immortality would 
be in insoluble contradiction. The expeetstion to 
Which expression is given in Job 19", necordinely, 
relates to this hfe, and this is expressly confirmed 
by the clear referenee back frou 42° to 10, 

* (Cf. on this port Karl hautssch, Yaa sagenannee Volkabuch 
ue Mob und der Cropruna con Hob L 2. ει, Tamngen, 

fOf the parhietar mythological allusions (3% to the Levie 


sthan, 1! (o the helpers of Rahab, 20/4 to Rahab, 9915. to the 


phatisx) the same view must be taken a. of those im the 
Malis 
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(ἢ The problem to the solution of which this 
subline poem is devoted is sunply, How is the 
sullenuy, nay the sore and hopeless suffering, of a 
notoriously good man compatible with the justice 
of God 7; and, conversely, Llow 1s it compatible 
with the justice of God that notoriously godless 
men enjoy to the end of life an absolutely un- 
troubled happiness’ ‘These beeame burning ques- 
tions once men had learned to distinguish the 
weal and wove of the individual from that of the 
nation, and to face the actual faets of the im- 
dividual life. 

The poet brings the problem before us in’ the 
Prologue in the puise of historical facets. Job has 
witness to lus exemplary piety fiom God Uimoaclf 
(18 28). And yet measnieless woe has fallen upon 
hin. Why? The reader is told in the Prologue — 
the torture of Job rests on the permission extended 
hy Jahweh tothe Satan, with Che object of proving 
that there does exist a prety which no temptation 
ean cause to waver. The sufferine of Job, aecord- 
ingly, isin no way ὦ manitestation of God's anver, 
but rather of THis love; ub is ὦ martyrdom for the 
honovr of God and diuman fidelity towards God. 
The facet that the reader is put in possession of 
acetate knowledge on this point frome the first, 
and therelore can quietly watel the controversy 
as fiom a watclitower, is one of the poets finest 
strokes of art. The other dramatis persone, how- 
ever, know nothing of this solutaon of the problem, 
and are therefore groping in the darkness — They 
curry on the controversy only as human judgment 
and knowledge best can. 

Job, with herve devotion, offers mn steadfast 
resistance to the repeated assaults of evil, in spite 
of hus bein sorely Cempted by Ins own wie But 
the mute reproach which he pereer cs im the silence 
οἱ dus tiicnds, together with lis awtul, everuciat- 
ing, and hopeless malady, finally breaks down the 
courage of his faith. Wath the monologue in 
which he eurses the day of his birth (ch. 3), he 
opens the threefold cyele of speeches and counter- 
speeches, In Which the problem, mstend of drawime 
nearer to solution, becomes ever more contplicated 
The standpoint of the trends i Chat of the old 
doctrine of retiuibution—that false inversion of the 
fact declued in Ey 2085, that the tear of God 
Inines an blessing, wlile sin binges ruin, The 
friends deny the existence of any problem at all: 
all suffering Is punisiment ; monstrous suflering 1s 
puuushinent tor monstrous, and very specially for 
secret, guilt. The happiness of the ungodly, how- 
ever, Is never more than apparent, aud is destined 
to sudden desta uction. 

Job does not in the least deny (14! 194) his 
participation in the universality of unin sin as 
allirmed by the frends (47 15"). But he repudiates 
in the strongest way any such guilt as would even 
come near explaining lus fate. On the other hand, 
he is never weary ΟἹ pointing to the facts of actual 
life (¢l., especially, 217 and 24"), the infinite 
eniginas created by the hopeless sullering of the 
godly, and the untroubled happiness of the wicked. 
This does not lead him, it is true, to doubt the 
omnipotence of God (9 12’! 26% 267), but he can 
recognize only its inealewable and destructive 
eflects. Tle rejeets, with justifiable indignation 
(21), the expedient, which was plainly in high 
tavour in his day, of saying that God lays up the 
punishment of the godless for their children, For 
this theory was in fact nothing but a desperate 
device, Which overthrew the principle of the 
current doctrine of retribution — otherwise so 
eagerly defended—that each receives according to 
his deserts, 

Still, his doubts regarding the justiee of God 
(cf., especially, 9%) are gradually overcome by 
his better faith. He begaus to distinguish between 
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the wise and righteous God, whose image Lives on 
indelibly indus heart, and the enigmatieal God of 
his trial, and appeals to the first for help against 
the sccond (1015), Nay, he has the adamautine 
assurance that God Himself will at: the end arise 
for him, and bring his mnocence to the light 
(19°), But, even though with all this he gradu- 
ally silences the contradictions of the friends, he 
hinnself, in view of the cnigmas that confront bim, 
attains Lo no more than a pamfal renunciation of 
the hope of their solution. The moving deiinea- 
tion of his tormer happiness (ch. 29), of his present 
misery (eh, 30), and of his pious life (eh. 31), closes 
(31°") wath the solemn demand addressed to God, 
to afford him the opportumty of delending his 
sause In ἣν ἀμ {τ judicial trial. 

And indeed Jahweh does appear (3815), But. 
not, as Job had requested and hoped, to enter into 
a controversy with him, -- anything of the hind 
had been utte ily unworthy of TLim,—but in oder, 
by means of the tempest aad with withering irony, 
to make him feel the absolute foolishness and 
childishnuess of what he capecled from God. And 
the whole arrangement of the poem forbids us to 
doubt that only m these speeches of Jahweh (chs. 
38-41), with their Divine nony, and nowhere else 
have we to scek the solution of the problem in- 
tended by the poet. himselt. In all conceivable 
simplicity it runs thus: God, who has made known 
His unfathomable omnipotence and wisdom in’ the 
multiform wonders of creation, and Ehs goodness 
in Elis levine eare for the anunal world (38), 
rules likewise over the fortunes of men, and here 
too 41} His action eau flow only from wisdom and 
love, whether mueh οἱ JitGle of it be compirehen- 
sible by man 

It has been said that this is no solution of the 
problem, but a compulsory abandonment of it. 
Butain both his answers (10% and 12+) Job him. 
self trhes quite another: view © He humbles him 
self to the very duit; now however, im paintul 
resignation, but in the elevating assurance Chat 
his God has aehnowledved tim, and that he must 
regard all the elements of his lot as evidences of an 
all wise and Jovine will. While, then, the justi. 
fieation of Joh as agamst the friends m the Eqi- 
logue, and the return of his prosperity, may ouly 
be meant to satisfy so called * poetic” justice, yet 
they were mdispensable for the harmonious solu- 
tion of all difficulties for the reader, who im the 
Prologue had been enhehtened as to the imner- 
most connexion of events 

ΔἸ this of itself settles what we are to think of 
the Eliliu-speeches. They are the work of a reader 
of the original poem, who telt dissatished that the 
speeches of Job, dubious mm part, and almost bor- 
dering on blasphemy, should not have received a 
more strinvent. refutation. This lack the author 
of the Flihu-speeches seeks to supply, and does so 
by explaining the sulleiing of dob as prrificulory, 
designed for the pursing out of the sins of pride 
and self-righteousness which clung to him. ΠῚ 
themselves many of this author s ideas are beauts- 
ful and good. But as a protessed solution of the 
problem they are mreconcilally opposed to the 
presuppositions of the original poem. 


8. Eevlesutstes (the Preacher).~-(a) [tis not with- 
out hesitation that we enumerate Eeclesinstes as 
one of the creations of the Lolhmdh literature ; for 
it is only in avery relative sense that ib can be 
treated In the same series as Proverbs and Job. 
The original portions of the book,* at. all events, 

“The very staking contiadi tions in the statements of the 
Preacher (ef for example 11} 19 «Ἱ ΟΥΤ Tole, wilh expressions 
used elsewhere regardiuig the worth of wisdom U3 ie God 72); 
or again 6716 711 with the opimiong le expresses as to Ue in- 
rustice that dominates the cuurse of the world 316 fUP 5 a4 also 
810. 14 on the worth of piety with v.11!) have long been noticed 
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stand on the extreme periphery of ΟἿΣ faith ; and 
of a hope for the απο, beat tor the nation or the 
individual, they exhilat nota trace. The Preacher 
shows himselt to be dominated by a dark, almost 
pessimistic, tone of tecling. The history of his 
nation obviously appears to hint ike an extinct 
volcano, He does not touch upon it even im a 
single word; the cheerless conditions of the pres- 
ent alone occupy his nind, together with the pros- 
pect of the cheerless end, identical tor all. ‘The 
thesis of which he makes a headline — ‘ vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity ’—reems again and again 
even in the course of hts apument. Everywhere 
he secs things in restless revolution, ending im 
nothing profitable (1); there is no new thing 
under the sun (1). Vaainas the pursuit of riches 
and pleasure, even when 1{ rests upon mdustii0us 
labour (3.80). But vain also is the pursnit, of 
wisdom (138 689 74), for he (hat meresseth know- 
ledge increaseth sorrow (14). Wise nen and fools 
have ultimately the same destiny (24 ἢ Nay, 
viun is even the pursuit of piety (4 [01 715 gle Fy, 
it does not. change the fact that man and beast at 
last vo to the one place (8), to the yoyless SAO ol 
and everlasting oblivion. The attempt by means 
of mistaken exegesis to foist upow the Preacher a 
hope of immortality has completely tailed Pas- 
saees Like 37° 94 1) «there is no work, nor device, 
nor Knowledge, nor wisdom, in Lhe “rave, whither 
thou goest,’ admit of no doubt as to his real 
opinion, Even in 3! the sense of the doubting 
queslion* is not to ask whether the spirit of man 
as σοι [ἢ] returns to God, but whether a difler- 
ence between the breath of man and of beast exists 
so fur that the latter, it may be, goes downward to 
the cath, but the former upwaid—neot in any 
sense as self-conscious spirit, but (exactly as in 
127) as once more re-entering the universal Divine 
lite-spirit, from which i had once come forth. 
The expectation of a tute judgment can at mo t 
be found m the closing verse (12! ), ‘fear God, and 
keep His commandments: for this pertains to all 
men, For God shall bung every work into the 
judgment which tries every hidden thing, whether 
it be good or whether αὖ be evil? But it is certain 
that this epilogue (trom ν." onwards) does not 
belong te the work of the original author. For 
the folly and injustice which manifest: themselves 
everywhere in the course of the world (310 4!%), 
that author knows no consolation other than the 
possibility of securing, by means of a rational en- 
joyment of life, the relatively dest side of what 
In In every lespect a mourntul cathly existence 
This is the counsel he is never weary of giving 
(228 151. 22 517 Sle Yale 6 15), not in the sense of vulgar 
pieureanism, but stall from the standpoint of a 
man Who has made up his inind about the value 
of all other earthly goods and anus. 

What preserved him from vulear godless Epi- 
cureanism is the fact that even he had retamed 
one important telic of the belteving treasures of 


and explained, sometames in mechameal fashion (by supposing 
a dislogne between the doubting scholar and the didactic 
master, or even by the hypothesis that parts ot the MS have 
got out of order), sometimes from the character of a mind 
tossed hither and thither by doubt, The present writer, how- 
ever, is now convinced that C. Steatiicd was on the right track 
when (n tis Commentary on Keclesrastes, Gottingen, 1598) he 
argued in favour of a number of successive hands, which from 
very divergent standpoints sought to supplement, to correct, 
or even in many places expressly to refute, the Judgments of 
their predecessors. Siegis: d's analy sisipay ΤῈ part be needleasly 
artificial, since he postulates fist ὦ. pessumisat (Qloheleth]!) 
infected with Greck philosophy, then an ΘΠ] σοι, glossator 
hbelonzing to Sadducean circles (9°), ne\t a ‘wise’ man who 
defends wisdom (4), and, finally, one of the ‘pious’ (ἡ ἄρ, Qe), 
who defends the justice ot the Divine government of the world, 
together with two further glosators-- yet om the main hig 
theory 18 a sound one - 

* According to the correct text (W227 and NTV3; the MT has 
been corrected on dogmatic vroundys, So 49 tO express the hope 
of immortality ). 
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his people, viz_ the kernel of the OT conception of 
God. All ins seeptiersm and all his pessimism had 
not impaired tus faith im a personal God who is at 
the same time the God ot the whole world.* He 
does not really doubt even the wisdom and justice 


of this God. ‘He bath made everything beautiful 1 germ. te by Gehrich, 1896-1903}, and Jnlecdeny tot de Gods- 


in its time, vet 50 that man cannot find out the 
work that God hath done from the beginning to 
the end? (3" 2487). What pains the Preacher is 
this, that comforting Insicht into the enigmas of 
the world, for whieh in view of Gad’s wisdom and 
justice there must be a solution, is for ever for- 
Indden to man 

(4) We can well understand that the reception of 
Keclesiastes into the canon should have awakened 
serious doubts, even as late as the Ist cent. A.D. 
Neve theless, we have cause to thank the editos 
of the canon for having suppressed these doubts 
(perhaps on account of the conchatory epilogue). 
By dome so they have bequeathed to us a price- 
less evidence that those of Lsiacl who to this day 
believe that God's Inst word to humanity was 
spoken in the revelations and mstitutions of the 
Old Covenant, are mentor, Having once perceived 
the insufliqency of all works of the Law and 1¢- 
nounced belief in the trustworthiness of his own 
wisdom, the Preacher could find solace and support. 
only in faith im aedress beyond this life. But of 
sucha faith, so far as the individual was concerned, 
the reliwion of his people knew nothime, and to be 
pointed to the Messiuue future of the nation as a 
whole evidently appeared to him: but a dubious 
substitute. In all this he affords a proof that this 
relision called for supplement and completion —a 
completion whieh came in the fulness of time 
through Chiist, who is the end of the Law, 


Πα. The older works on Biblical Theology and on 
the Παίοσι of (he Raligton of Israel inay be all the more readily 
passed over, since they arc almost without exception based 
upon incorrect: critieaL ΡΠ Πρ] ον —a ble nush which attaches, 
indeed, even to some of the more recent. works cited below 
The view whieh once beld sway, names, that the begunnings of 
the Kelyon of Israel as wall as of its codification are to be 
sought in Py gives so completely false a puetare of the develop- 
ment of this religion, that ue sueh works itis it moat only the 
treatment of neutral poms (where the question of gradual 
development does not arise) that can have ans valac. The 
foundation of a true knowledge of the subject was laid by E. 
Reuss in 183% (in theses for his students) and in 1650 (in hie art 
‘Judenthum?’ in the so-ealled Mali sche Lincyklopade of Erpch 
and Gruber), and, independently of Reuss, by W. Vatke in 
Dee biblisthe Phioloww orissenschattheh ἀπ σύ εἰ δ, volo ‘Die 


Rehgton des AT nach den canonsechen Buchern entwiekelt,’ | Munchen, 1901. 


ΤΑΒ OF CONTENTS OF ABOVE 


Introduction, p G1z4 
1. Tracks ΟΡ a PRI-Mosaic REbioios oF Isr ΔΒ, pp. 6184-6244, 
tL CONCLITION ΟἹ THE DEITY, ele , Pp Glse-OsSe, 
1. Totemism existence in Israel not proved, p. 618 
2 Anmmistn and Ancestor Worsiup. the evidence for 
the latter msutheent, p old f. 
3. Numa doce sacred stones Onazreboth), p 6168 ; 
trees, pp O1G', springs po Glob, 
Supposed traces that Poh theisin once prevailed in 
Israel, p GIG) fT 
" FORMS OF WolSHIP, AND OTHER RITLS AND USAGUS, 
pp. 6184-6244, 

1 Sacrifice: gifts to the Deily, p G18"; sacramental 
conmnumon between the Deity and the wor- 
supper, po GIS’, amportancee attached to the 
blood, p G18 3 human sacufiee, p  G1I8b; the 
ratifying of a covenant by passing between the 
μεν of a diamembered πη}, 61, the 
hereon ban, p Gil, the altar and its horny, p. 
GU, 

2% The mezzelith and the ‘dsherah, p. 620 


τ». 


* This faith 19 indicated by the very tact that the Divine name 
*Jahweb! is consistently replaced by the appellative '2ohun 
(as almost everywhere in the 2nd and 3rd hooks of tie Psalter, 
very frequently im Chron, and gencrally in the latest: Serp 
tures) ΠῚ τα true that the ifluence of awe at the use of the 
sacred nine also had to do with this result; byf, on the other 
hand, this complete equating of ‘ dahweh’ and ‘Eloi affords a 
proof that the faith ot Is1aql had now tinally decided on tae 
absolutely unique chara ter of Jahweh, 


Berlin, 1885 — In what follows we distinguish the following 
branches of literature on our subjeet— 

1. WORKS DEALING WI THE Listory oF RELIGION IN GENERAL, 
IN WHICH THE TREATMENT OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 18 INCLUDED. 
—GO. PY. Thiele, Vergelikende Ceschiedenws van den Godsdienst 
(Dutch, 1876 (2nd ed 1894), French, 1882), and the same author's 
Geschiedenes van den Godaduenst en de Oudhert, 2 vols. 1896 ff. 


drenat wetenshap, Amsterdam, 1897, 1809, 2 parts [German tr. by 
Gehnich, Gotha, 1899, 1901]; Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch 
der Religeansgeschichte2 (mm collaboration with Buckley, Lange, 
tr. Jeremias, Valeton (whose account of the Religion of Israel 
is amongst the best parts of the work), Houtsman, Lehmann], 
Freiburg 1. B. 1897, 2 vols ; C. von Orelh, Allgemeine Religrona- 
geschu hte, Bonn, 1899. 

I]. Works ON THE Tlisroky oF SkEMTIIC RELIGION, WHICH TAhK 
ACCOUNT OF THE OT VARALLLLS —See above, p. 6124, and add. 
Pe Lagrange, Etudes sur les relapons semi ques, Paris, 1903. 

111. Works on UruticaL THEOLOGY OR ON THE ILISTORY OF TUR 
Reuiaion of tHe OT.—A. huenen, De Godsdienst van Isracl tot 
den ondergany van den Joodschen staat (Dutch, Haarlen, 
1809-1870, 2 vols 3 Eng ti by Mav, London, 1874, 1875, 3 vols.) ; 
Hf. Schultz, A/tlest. Wheologee, Braunschweig, 1869 [5th ed. 
Gottingen, (S001; G. ἃ Oehler, Theologie des AT, herausge- 
geben von Herm. Oehler, Tubingen, 1973, 1874, 2 vola [χὰ ed. 
by Theodor Oehler, Stuttgart, 1591]; A. Kayser, Die Theologie 
des AT ain threr geschichtlichen Entuncklung, herauaueqeben 
von fy Reuss, Strassburg, ISs86 [the 3rd edition of 1897 waa 
completely revised by kU Marti and published ag Geschichte der 
asraciitischen Religion (4th edition 1908)), Cho Piepenbring, 
Théologie de Tancien Testament, Paris, 1886 [intended also 
for educated laymen); WL. Alexander, System of Biblicat 
Theology, S‘alinburgh, SSS, ὦ vol4., Md. Riehm, <A dtcest. 
Theotoqie, herausqgegchen von KO Pahueke, Ualic, 1850; K. 
Schlottmann, Honipendium der bibl) Theoluqee des AT und 
NY, herausgeyeben con fH. Kuhn, Leipzig, 1880 [2nd ed. 1895]; 
RB. Smend, Lehrbuch der αἰ“. Reliqunageschichte, Freaburg 
and Leipay, 1895 [2nd ed 1890}, A. Dillmann, Llandbuch der 
alttest. Theolome, aus dew Naehlass des Verfassers herausge- 
geben von Ro Kittel, Leni, 05, W. H. Bennett, The Pheoloqy 
of the OF, London, 1590. T K Cheyne, Jewish Redigious Lise 
after the Exile, New York, (808 [German tr , with the assistance 
throughout of the author, by H Stocks, Giessen, 1890); A Duff, 
OT Theology, or History of Hetaew Relinon, London, 1891, 2 
vols , and the same author's dlistory and Ethees of he Hebrews, 
London, 1002; A.B. Davidson, The Theology of the OT [posthu- 
mous work, ed. by S oD EF. Salmond), Edinburgh, 1904; K. 
Budde, Religion of Isracl ta the Erie, New York, 1899 [German 
edition under tith ‘Die Rehgion des Volkes Israel bis zur Ver- 
bannung,’ Giessen, 1000] This sketch of Budcte’s is designed 
for a wider circle of readers, and so 1s F. Gieschrecht’s Die 
Grundzuge der esruelitischen Reliqunogeschiehte, Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1005, 

IV. Tht MORE CONSIDER ABLE MONOURAPIIS (supplementary of 
the literature cited in the footnotes al the commencement. of 
different sections of the above artacle) —F. Bactheen, Bertrage 
zur semutechen dieleaonsyeschichtec αὶ ‘ Der Gott Israels und die 
Cotter der Heiden,’ Berlin, 555) Eo Sellin, Betfrage zur wraeli- 
tischen und jadischen Reliqensgeschichte GQ. ‘Jahwes Verhalt- 
nis Zum Intachtischen Volk πα Individuum nach altasrael- 
tischer Vorstellung,’ Leipaig, 1896, πὸ ‘Israels Guter und 
Ideule,’ [597 ; ὁ Koberle, Nati waned Geist nach der Aujiaasung 
des AT  ctne Untersuthuny zur historischen Psycholome, 
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3 Ritual practices: walking barefoot in sacred places, 
P 6218, washing the person and the clothes 
«fore approaching the presence of the Deity, 
p ovle 
4. No revord of priests in pre-Jahwistie times, p. 6218, 
6. The sacral body, p. G21. 
6 Periodical festivals: New Moon, Ὁ. 62153; Passover, 
p. G21), Maz-oth, Ὁ. 622%, sheep-shearing, p. 622" 
. Course of procedure at festivals, p 62>, 
Circumcision, p. 622, and Blood-revenge, p. 6234, 
Summary, ἢ. G2gb, 
lit MORAL CONDITIONS, p G23", 
TI. Founpina or tun Revicion or Isnarn GPAMwinm) BY MOSES ΔῈ 
SINAL, pp 6244-6346, 
1. VE PURSON OF MOSES 1S THE FOUNDFR OF THE 
JAUWEN RELIGION, pp. 6240-6258, 
1. Question ot the histonwily of the traditions re- 
arding the life of Moses, p. 6245; his clan to 
08 the organ of ἃ special revelation, p. 624%, 
2. Paucity of references to Moses outside the 
Hexateuch, and especially to his work ag the 
founder of a religion, p. 6254, 
τὶ. JAH WEH PROCLAIMED BY MOSES AS THE GOD OF ISRAEL, 
pp 625—62pb, 
1. Moses’ view of Jahweh only henotheistic, not 
monotherstic, p. 6258, 
2. Derivation ot the name ‘dahweh,’ p. 6254, 
8. Source of Moses’ knowledge of Jahweh* the 
Kenite hypothesis, p 626". 
4. Human form attributed to Jahweh, p. 627, 
ἢ The Neéhushtan, p. 628+, 
0. The sacred Ark, p. 6238, 
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iii, THE RSSUNTIAL CHARACTER OF JAHWISY AS THE RE- 
LIGION OF [SRALT, pp 6296-632h, 
1. Misuse of the term ‘theocracy,’ p. ΟΡ. £. 
2. The bérith at Sinai, p. 6306; ite historical character, 
p 6514; etlical henothetsm mipled mit, p. 6324. 
iv. TIE STAMP OF JAHWISM ON OTH τ} ORDINANCES IN 
THE TIME OF MOSLS, pp G82b-GR4b 
1. Difficulty of holding that any exclusive priestly 
order was instituted by Moses, p 683", 
2, The Passover the only religious festival, p. 6382b 
3. Custom the ruling factor in social hfe, p. 633): 
4, Is the Decalogue in any fon Mosaic’, p ΟΡ, 
111, ΤῊΝ Retiaion or IskaK. ΙΝ Canaan IN THE PRE-PROPHETIC 
PERIOD, pp. 634" 6714. 
i, THE SOURCES, p. 634", 
li. CONCKPTION OF GOD, pp 6358 ὁ» 
1. Henothewm, not Monothemm, still the stand- 
point, p 635> 
2 Jahweh the God of Israel, and Isracl the people 
ot Jahweh, p. 635, 
(a) Jahweh as the war-God, p. 635). 
(δ) The /erem executed in honour of Jahweh, 
p 6864. 
(c) The name Jahwmeh Zéeba@oth, ‘Jabweh of 
Hosts,’ variously explamed of (@) hosts 
ot ‘demons,’ po otéb, (8) heavenly 
hosts, ce angels, po G86h5 (>) the 
earth], hosta of Israel Objections to 
this last view repelled, p 636f Jahweh 
Zébu' oth ia specially the war-God as re- 
presented by the sacred Ark, p 6378, 
(@) later use of the title to express the 
supramundiune power and glory of 
Jahweh, p Οὐ, 
B Distinction between the real hemg of Jahweh 
and Jhs manifestations, p. ΤΡ 
(a2) The ‘angel of Jabweh,’ p 6388, 


(b) ” ‘face a y Ἢ p 630 
(Ω 2 ‘glory bad 3 “4 μ- ὁ», 
()} ,, ‘name ,, » » p G40, 


4 Imapes of Jahweh, p ΟἿ, 
(a) The pesed, p. 6 ΠΡ, 
(6) ,, Vephod, p 641b, 
(Ὁ) ,, téraphim, yp G4ab 
(d) Jeroboam’s golden bulls, p 6484 
δ Angels and half-mny thological figures, pr 6438. 
(2) Bene ‘Fohim, malakh, p O43") 
(8) Seraphim, p 43h 
(¢) Cherubim, p @144 
ΙΗ. SPA\CRETISM HEVWLEN DARWEN AND TH! CANAANITI 
BAAL DFREAT OR BAAL THROUGH TAU EHS BELNG 
FINALI) {ΠΡ Δ ΑΝΑΝ, ANU CUMING TO bi 
CONCEIVLD of AS GOD tHe ΠῚ AVERN, pp. 644 G18, 

1. Ciremmstances whieh tended to involve Israel in 
the eult of the Canaamf{¢ Baal, p 615% 

2 Unhistoneal character of the relyious conditions 
phetobed by the Deuterononue redactor of the 
Books of hings, p ΟἿ, 

8 Conses which Jed finally to the superseding ΟἹ 
rehmious syneretmm by the exclusive worship 
of Jahiweh, po (duly 

(a) Localiang of Jahweh in Canaan, po bt 
(0) Conception of Jahweb as enthroned in 
heaven, p Gi6h 

4 tntroduction of the οὐ, of the Tyman Baal by 
Jezebel and “Athahah, p oti t 

iv. ΤῊΝ ONGANS OF GLAUVINE JAHWISM ΡΜ, PRO- 

ΗΓ, NAZIRITLS AND RECH ALLIES, ΠΟΤ Ν᾽ 

IV) KINGS, pp OA8* 6618, 
1. Priests, pp vise G50b, 
1. Seanty traves of a priesthood m= the pre- 
Prophetic pemod, poise 
2 Bh and his descendants Meany of ES 227i, 
p. G48h 
3 Spirttual and rehmons sismfienance of thr 
priesthood daring this period, p 6494 
2 Prophets, pp ὁ Ὁ» δι 
1. Relics mn Juhwisin of semmt-macieal practices, 
p- 50} 
2 The ‘seer’ (AN or 7). Moses, Balaam, De- 
borah, Samucl, Gua, po ΘΕῸ 
ἃ. The ‘prophet’? (ΝΞ) The ae bran ot ΘΕ ν 
times quite different. from the later Jahweh 
prophets, p ΟὟ) 
Forerunners of the ‘prophets’ proper. Gad, 
Nathan, Ahyah of Shudoh, John ben Lianam, 
p. δὴ», 

. Prophetism strongly developed im the Nor- 
thern kingdom am the Gth centurt (α) 
Elijah, p 051; (6) Khsha, p 655", (ὦ 
Micaiah ben-luilah, p 656" 

6. The nébi'im assomated with 
Klisha, p 656! 

3. Nizirites, pp. 657-0004, 

1. Onginal sense of the word nazu, p O57" 

2 Three restaictions connected with the Nazn- 
ate, p. 657". 

8 The Nazirate of Samson, p 6472. 

4. The Nazrate in Am Zt, p. 658+ 

6. The Nazirate in Nu 6, p. 658". 
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4 Rechabites, p 659 
1 Testimony of ἡ Καὶ 1L01SE, p 650s 
a 7 » der 3h, pie 
3 Religious steniieance of the Rechabtte mode 
of lie, p Gods, 
ὃ. ‘Judges’ and kings, p ΡΥ 
Ι The spirit ot Jahweh m the ‘judges,’ p. 6594, 
2. 8H 0H - τὰν Huparted to kings by 
anowiting, p Gob 
3. Favourable cstionite of the monarchy in the 
early sourecs, p ΟΠ» 
ν. CULTUS AND MANMI RS, " bb)» G65", 
1, The Singh places! (aaieth), po 6618, 
2. Sacrifice the central faature of the cultus, p 6618 

Festivals . (@) the Sabbath, po 6026; (4) the New 

Moon, po οὐδε: (ὦ the tinee regular annual 
festivals --- Uniensencd Bread, Weehs, Harvest, 
p Goze, Joyous chiunactor of the ancient fes- 
tivals, pe Ot ἡ} 

Consulting the oracle Σ Crim aud Thumm, p. 

θοῦ», 

b Custom closely connected with region, as the 

ruling force in morale, po 6b! 

G The stoves of the patriarchs the truest, refloaion 
of the manners and mors of this period, p 
663» 

. Exanunataon of the allezed imadidlerence of the 
early sources to moral aberrations on the part of 
the chosen people, p 0011 

8 Elevated morality of the Book of the Covenant, 
p. 6615, Compatison with Code ot Yammiurabi, 
p G6he, 
νι. ANTHROPOLOGY AND THFORrY OF TH 
(WELTANSCHAUUNG), pp 6654071", 
1. Man’s personality, po bbon 
a The sent of life: breath, blood, p 6654, 
ὁ) Origin of hte traced ta God, pp bub 
(Ὁ) Distinction between human and ammal hfe, 
p 666" 
(ἢ) ‘Traducaniam,’ not ‘Creationism,’ doctrine 
of OT, p 666" 
(e) The tlesh not regarded an the seat of sin, 
p Οὐ0» 
(4) Nephesh and ruah, yp G60. 
2 Man’s destiny, p. O074 
(4) Story of Paradive and of the Fall, p 667» 
(1) Conception of Sheol, p. 6688 
3. Origin of the world, p G6Vb 
(4) The Jahwistac story οἱ Creation, p. 668%, 
(ὁ) The question of how far the Influence of 
sabylonman myths i traceable in the OT 
(«) Slory of the Deluge undoubtedly based 
on a Habylonian archetype, p 67085 (4) 
supposed OT allusions to Marduk’s con 
flict with Thamat, po 6708, (>) attempts to 
assien ft mythological sense to the vessels 
of Solomon’s Lemple, p O71" 
TV Tue Perrop or the Whiting PRrovilieis, POWN TO THE HALLE, 
pp 67l+ 01» 
-. ἘΠ) SOURCES, p ΟΥἹᾺ ΕΣ ς (a) exclusively τ οὐ aims 
ot the Prophetical literature, p. 6714, (6) lack of 
the idea of ‘Literary property,’ p. 671, 
uoNAMD AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THI WRITING PRO- 
PHFTS, yyy GTZ" GTDb, 
J‘ Prophets’ and ‘seers,’ p 6724 
% The prophetic cull,’ p G72" 
3) Prophetic ecstasy, p 673! 
4 Faannnatvien of the ‘cabaleptac theory,’ p 673: 
δι. The " vision,’ p oTeb 
6 General and special inspiration, p 673 
ἐς The subjects of prophetic announcement, po 674 
δ The prophet minwtiry discharged without fee, p. 
O74 
" Oracles against forergn peoples, p 6754, 
1) Conditional character of prophecy, po 6Tha 
μ Lue ForMS oF DIVIAL REALLALION TO THL PRO- 
PHETS, pp 67p-G7U» 
1. The ‘word,’ p ὑτὸν» 
2 The ‘vision,’ po 73h 
devices, po O76% 
(a) The vision of ἢ. po bet 
(b) Visions of \mos and Jeremiah, p 6768 
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Sometimes only a literary 


(ὦ yg Have tel, po Gc 6a 
(4) »ν « ACharlah, p Groh 


ιν TUE Fors oF THL PROPHLITIC MESSAGH, pp 676b- 
rsh 
1. The ‘word? = difference: between actual address 
and form αν commuittcd to writing, p. 676» 
2 Devices of style adopted for purpose of herghton- 
ing the eflect of the address, p 6774 
3. Symbobeal actions (ὦ) in Isaiah, po 677> 5 (ὦ) in 
Jeremiah, p O77), (ὦ) nm Evchacl, p 678" 5 (6) in 
Zechariah, p G7). 
ν. Tub CONTENTS Of THE PROPULLIC MESSAGE, pp. B78>- 
ΩΝ 
1. The conception of God, p O78h. 
(a) ‘Phe Porson of God, p. 679% 
(Ὁ) Angels no longer mediate between God and 
nan, p 7b 
(c) Polemiu against unages ot Jahweh, p. 678%. 
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(/) The solity of dahweh, pp Gste 
() Attributes of Juhweb: («) holiness, po (sl, 
(-) omnipotence, po Gash sy (5 3) ommpres- 
(ner and ΟΜ ΘΠ, po Osi4, (a) love, 
coodness, mercy, p 64a, 
2? Relition of Jahweh to Israel, p 684) 
fry The OP conception of the Fatherhood of God, 
p Gath 
(1) The election of Israel, po Gsgh 
fo) The Phvine Jealousy, ἢ. τ! 
(ἐν, Jabwels guidance and protection of Tsrael, 
p ἰδοὺ 
() “ἢν ἢν, demands upon 151 1] (a) the Pro 
photic view of racrifiee and other external 
services, po GSO, (2) rpecwicully εὐ] 4] 
character of the duties enjomed, p ὁ ἢν 
trust in God and love to man, yp Goth, the 
Deuteronomic Jegmtation ὁ παρα σι οι, p 
OST) f (4) the Prophetic view of the capa- 
tnhties of human nature, the forgivencss ot 
sin, and retribution, p Oss! f 
3 Relation of (he peaple to dabweh, p Oso! Tsracds 
folure to realize the Pisvane ideal, yp 63h 
(a) Idoelitry, and false worship of duliweh, p 
Qa 
(") Metaken notions about 
Jabwoh, p Οὐ» 
() Low state of morals, po G90b 
4 Attitude of the Prophets te the ἐσ παρ mera 
condition of the poople, po 1 Were the! 
Pre eal prophets messenzers of Δ Ὁ ΘΗΝ, | 
| 


the character of 


yr faye 
(1) The po-ition of Amos, p 69th Phe ' Day of 
the Lorn, p 691}. 


(b) δὰ ae Tlosca, po 6u2e, 
() n " Isiah, p. ΟΣ» 
1) ᾿ ᾿ Micah, po Θεοὶ 
(1) »  Jerenuah, p 693b 


Bb The socalled “ΜΠ ἀπὸ prophees pp 6o4b, 

(a) Meuuny, ot the term, p 644) Onestions of 
authentiots and hterary critienny po 6968 

(1) Με απ prophecies in the narrower sense . 
(4) Ye Tp 69565 (8) Tk 9} δ and Tl, Ρ 
Ὁ. (5) Mic δΙΠ po G96", (2) Jer οὐρὰς 
γ» 6968 

(Ὁ Messiante prophecies inthe wider sense * (a) 
τῷ ἢ}. Δὸς (β) Hos Ὁ 2p Gogh: 
() Zeph Stille op οὐτὰ, @) der 121 op 
Got, G) der orl) py 6078 


INTERNAT CoURSE OF DIPVITOPMENT OF THR 
ΚΠ ΟΝ ob FShid) DURIAG THL PLRIQD OF PRE- 
11 PROPHTOC), ry αὐ ap 
1 Veatives common to the Northern and Southern 
lingdomiy, po ΟΡ 

* Pomt- of diflercnee, pp 698+ 

“ΑἸ ΟΠ ἀπ ν΄ Chat πε πο the relious pres 
tice ot Judith, 1». ΟΠ.» 

4 Unflucnec of Isaiah and his diserples pe Gush 

υ Phe time ot Manaseh Lacuna τὴ the Prophetic al 
SHECeSSION, pL ΟΠ» 

& Zephuual’s account of the relietous and moral 

conditions of his tone, po 7006 
Jeremiul’s work, po ΤῸῸΡ ἈΠ ΚΝ discovery ot 

Deuteronomy, and its τον p  700bf Bitter 

experiences of Jerennah, τὸ 101! 


Ti 


| 
Fvchicds ration to the Priests’ Code, p. 701", 
Conception of God, po Tata 

Isracds relation to dahweh, po 709. Responsibility of 

the indsviduald, po “an 

Meeloels denunciations of Tsracl's ‘idelatey,’ uneluid- 

ine (4) improper worship oof Jahweh, p τ" 3 

(4) afi neces with the heathen, po τ "» 

Judah's guilt more παι στιν than Tarael’s, pp ΤΉ, 
Speen charge: agamst derusiem, po 026 The ap 
proaching judument, po TO2h, 
Aretnmint to be sued, p TOs¢ 
The Mesaame element tn σοι ἢν po Tosh 
Threatemngs againet foreym muions, p Fab 
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Articles whose title is followed by ‘[Ext.]’ will be found in the Extra Volume}. 


ABRAHAMS, ISRAEL, M.A., Editor of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, and Reader in Talmudic in 
the University of Cambridge. 

New Moon, Time, Trumpet. 


ADAMSON, Rev. A., M.A., B.D., Dundee. 
Reconciliation. 


ADENKY, Rev. WALTER F , M.A., D.D., Professor 
of Theology and Principal of the Lancashise 
College, Manchester. 

Augustus, Blessedness, Blessing,  Czrsar, 
Cresar’s Household, Centurion, Contentment, 
Decision, Governor, Man, Maitha, Mediator 
(Mediation), Offence, Preaching, Publican, 
Self-sunender, Teacher (Teaching), ‘Temper- 
ance, Woman, Worship (in NT); besides some 
shorter articles. 

AGLEN, Ven, A. δι, M.A., D.D., Archdeacon of 
St. Andrews. 

seth-horon, Compassion (Pity), Friend, Hand, 
Lord, Rahab (the harlot), Shiloh (Gn 49!) ; 
and a few shorter articles. 


ALLEN, Rev. WILLoUGHUBY C., M.A., Chaplain, 
Fellow, and Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

Asherah, Gershon, High Place, 
Merari; besides some shorter aiticles. 


Bacuen, W., Pbh.D., Professor of Biblical Studies 
in the Landes-Rabhbinerschule, Budapest. 
Sanhedrin, Synagogue. 


Lacon, Rev. BENJAMIN WISNER, M.A., 1).1)., 
Professor of New ‘Testament Criticism and In- 
terpretation in Yale University, New Haven. 

Gencalogy of Jesus Christ. 


BANKS, Rev. JoHN §., D.D., Professor of Systeim- 

auc ‘Theology in the Headingicy College, Leeds. 

Conveision, Hardening, Hope, Jealousy, Joy, 
Justice, Liberty, Meekness, Periection. 


BARNES, Rev. W. Emery, M.A., D.D., Fellow and 
Chaplain of Peterhouse, and Hulscan Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge. 

Aimour, Army, Banner, Camp, Israel (ITistory 
of), Judves (Period of), Legion, Shield, Sling, 
Spear, Sword, Tower, War; and a few shorter 
urticles. 


LARTLET, JAMES VERNON, M.A., D.D., Professor 
of Church History in Mansfield College, Oxford. 
Didache [Ext.], Epistle, Helps, Matthew 
(Kvangelist, and Gospel of), Regencration, 
Saint, Sanctification, 
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BATTEN, Rev. L. W., M.A., Ph.D., Reetor of St. 
Mark’s Church, New York ; formerly Pirotessor 
of Hebrew in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School, Philadelphia. 

Kara, Ezra-Neheminh (Books of), Nehemiah. 

BAUDISSIN, Graf WILHELM VON, Ph.D., Professor 
of Theology in the University of Berlin. 

Priests and Levites. 

Besn, Rev. LLBWELLYN J. M., M.A., Principal of 
St. David’s College, Lampeter ; formerly Fellow 
and ‘Tutor of Biasenose College, Oxford. 

Continental Versions [Ext.], John the Baptist, 
Luke (Evangelist, and Gospel of), Versions 
(general Article), Versions (Georgian, Gothie, 
Slavonic). 

BrEkcukn, Rev. WILLIS Jupson, 1D.1., Professor 
of Hebrew Language and Literature in Aubuin 
Theological Semimary, New York. 

Dagon, = Drunkenness, Emetrods, 
Nephilm, Philistines, Rephaim ; 
shorter articles. 

Best, Rev. Josernw AGAR, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Richmond Theo- 
logival College. 

Christology. 
| BENECKE, P. V. M., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Claudius, Claudius Lysias, Magi, Star. 

BENNETT, Rev. WILLIAM JIENRY, M.A., Litt.D., 
Ε) 1)... Professor of Old Testament Eaegesis in 
Hackney and New Colleges, London ; sometime 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Adam, Beriah, Cruelty, Debt, Family, Gad 
(person and tribe), Heir, Hunting, Diueation, 
Jashar (Book of), Meiey, Moab (Moabites), 
Molech (Moloch), Moreh, Moses, Nebo (towns), 
Palace, Poverty, Prison, Queen of Heaven, 
Rechab (Rechabites), Reuben, Shuthelah, 
Trade and Commerce, Tribe, Usury, Wages 
[Ext.], Wealth, Widow, Zabad. 

BERNARD, Kev. EDwaArkp σι, M.A., Chan- 
cellor and Canon of Salisbury Cathedial; for- 
merly Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Citizenship, Conversation, Prayer,  Resur- 
rection, Sin. 

BERNARD, Very Rev. Jounv TWeNry, D.D., Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, Fellow ot Trinity College, and 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity in the 
University of Dublin, 

Apollos, Fall, Heredity, Jael, Miracle, Natural, 
Nature, Nicodemus, Philemon (person, and 
Epistle to), Sign, Thomas. 
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BeTnuneE-BAKER, Rev. J. F., M.A., Fellow and 

Dean of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Forgiveness, Hatred. 

Buss, FrepiricK J., B.A., Ph.D., formerly 
Duector of the Palestine Exploration Fund in 
Jerusalem, 

Gilgal, Jericho, Lachish, Lebanon, Pottery. 

BLoMFIeLp, Near-Admiral, R.M., ΟΜ, Con- 
trolier-General of Ports and Lighthouses. 

Ships and Boats [Ext.]. 

30Yp, Rev. Ropert Masson, M.A., Glenbervic, 
Kuincardimeshire. 

Achan, Achsah, Adoni-zedek, Amasa, Arpach- 
shad, Arphaxad, Baasha, Basemath; and a 
few shorter articles, chiefly on Proper Names. 

Brown, Rev. FRANcIs, M.A., 1D. D., D.Litt., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages in 
Umon Theological Seminary, New York. 

Chronicles (1. and IL). 

Brown, Rev. W. AbAMS, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Uuton Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

Cross, Excommunication, Millennium, Obedi- 
ence (Obey), Parousia, Peace, Ransom, Re- 
deemer (Redemption), Salvation (Saviour). 

Brucr, the late htev. ALEXANDER BALMAIN, M.A., 
D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testa- 
ment Haecgesis in the τος Chureh College, 
Glasgow. 

Hebrews (Epistle to). 

Buppr, Kart, Ph.D, D.D., Professor of Theo- 

lory mn the University of Marburg, 
Poetry, Sanson. 

Bons, FRanrs, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guaves in the University of Copenhagen, 

New ‘Testament Times [Iat.], Roads and 
Tiavel (im OT) [Ext. |. 

Bergirr, i. Crawrorp, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Arabic Versions, Moses (Assumption of), 

Burnry, Rev. CHARLES Fox, M.A., Lecturer in 
Hebrew, and Mellow of St. John Baptist’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Atreturus, Kliakim, Hazael, Hilkiah, Kings 
(I. and Lf.); and a number of shorter articles, 
chiefly on Proper Names, 

Burrows, Rev. WINFRID U., M.A., Vicar of St. 
Ausustine’s, Bhiningham ; formetly Principal of 
Leeds Clergy School. 

Appeal, Captain, Fear, Humility, 

CAMERON, Rev. GEORGE G., M.A., D.1D., Professor 
of Hebrew in the United Tree Church College, 
Aberdeen, 

Joel, 

CANDLISH, the late Rev. JAMES §., M.A., D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Free 
Church College, Glasgow. 

Adoption, God (Children of). 

CARSLAW, Itev. WILLIAM, M.A., Μ.1)., of the 
Lebanon Schools, Beyrout, Syria. 

Hammer, Hinge, sey (Lock), Mattock, Mill 
(Millstone), Mortar, Saw, Shaving, Smith, 
Tools, Wheel. 

CHAPMAN, Rev, ARTHUR Tromas, M A., Fellow, 
Tutor, and Hebrew Lecturer, Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridee. 

Exodus and Journey to Canaan [jointly with 
J. Rendel Harris], Heshbon, Hormuah, Jabhok, 
Jahaz, Jeshimon, Libnah, Medeba, Merthah, 
Midian (Midianites), Mixed Multitude, Nebo 
(Mt.), Parnn, Pisgah, Rephidim, Shittam, Sm 
(Wilderness of), Succoth, ‘Tabernacies (Feast 
of), Zin, Zoan; besides a number of shorter 
aiticles, especially on the ‘stations’ of the 
Israelites, 
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CHARLES, Rev. Ropert Henry, D.D., Professor 
of Biblical Greek in the University of Dublin. 
Alpha and Omega, Apocalyptic Literature, 
Baruch (Apocalypse of), Enoch (Ethiopie), 
Enoch (Book of Secrets of), Eschatology of 
the Apocrypha and Apocalyptic Literature, 
Ethiopic Version, Gehenna, Michael, Noah 
(Book of), Testaments of the Twelve Patn- 
archs, 
ΟἾΤΑΒΕ, Rev. FREDERIC Henry, M.A., TD.1),, 
Vice-Chaneellor of the University, Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity, and President of Queens’ 
Colleve, Cambridge. 
Babylon (in NT), Enoch (in NT), John (father 
of Simon Peter), Jude (Epistle of), Mark 
(John), Peter (Simon), Peter (J. and IL). 


ConDER, Col. CLAUDE ΤΙΝΙ, REL, LL.D., 
M.R.A.S. 
Bethesda, Bethlehem, Bethpeor, Gethsemane, 
Hermon, Jerusalem, uiriath-jearim, VPales- 
tine; besides a great many shorter articles 
(geographical). 
CONYBEARE, Friep. C., M.A., formerly Fellow of 
University College, Oxtord. 
Areopagus, Armenian Version of Old Test., 
Armenian Version of New Test., Athens, 
Epicureans, Issenes, Greece (Hellenism), 
Patmos. 


Cooke, Rev. G. A., M.A., Dalkeith ; formerly 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Bethel, Deborah, Gaal, Gideon, Haggai, 

Jephthah, Jexoboam, Jotham, Levi, Maon, 


Shibboleth, Sisera, Zebah and Zalmunna, 
Zebul, 


Cowan, Rev, HENRY, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Church History im the University of Abeideen. 
KMsan, Gallio, Joseph of Arimmathea, Manaen, 
Matthias, Nathanael, Nero,  Nicolaitans, 
Nicolas, Philip (in NT), Silas. 
Crom, W. Ἐς, M.A., of the Kgyplian Exploration 
Fund. 


Egypt, Hoplia, Neco, Nile. 


Curtis, Rev. EnwAhkp LEWIS, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Tebrew Language and Literature in 
the Divinity School of Yale University, New 
Haven. 

Chronology of the Old Testament, Daniel 
(persons, and Book of), Genealogy, Old Testa- 
ment, 

DAVIDSON, the late Rev. ANDREW Brucr, D.D., 
.,1..1)., Litt D., Professor of Hebrew and Ouiental 
Languages in the New College, Edinburgh. 

Angel, Covenant, Eschatology of the Old 
Testament, God (in OT), Hosea, Lmmanuel, 
Jeremiah, Prophecy and Prophets. 

DAVIES, Rev. T. Wirron, BA., Ph.D., M.RAS., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Litera- 
ture in the Baptist College, Bangor, and Lecturer 
in Semitic Languages in University College, 
Bangor, 

Aich, Boaz (pillar), Pinnacle, Vorch, Sea 
(Brazen), ‘I'emple, ‘Treasury (of Temple), Veil. 

DAVISON, Rev. W. T., M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Handsworth Theo- 
logical College, Birmingham. 

Job, Psalms; and a few short articles. 


Denniy, Rev. JAMES, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
New Testament Language, Literature, and Theo- 
logy in the United Fiee Church College, Glasgow. 

Adam (Qn NT), Ascension, Brotherly Love, 
Chastening, Creed, Curse, Forbearance (Long- 
suflering), Ignorance, Knowledge, Law (in 
NT), Priest (in NT), Promise, Reprobate. 
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Dickson, the late Rev. W. P., D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Adria, Apollonius, Berwa, Colony, Euraquilo, 
Macedonia, Neapolis, Rulers of the City, 
Sosthenes, Thessalonica. 

DosscnvtTz, E. von, Lic. Theol., Professor of 

Theology in the University of Jena. 
Nicodemus (Gospel of). 

Dops, Rev. Marcus, M.A., ©).D., Professor of 
Exeyvetical Theology in the New College, Idin- 
burgh. 

Galatians (Epistle to), 

Driver, Rev. SamukL Ro.ies, D.D., Litt.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of 
Helnew in the University of Oxford. 


Abomination, Abomination of Desolation, 
Argob, Ashtaroth, Ashtoreth, Atonement 


{Day of) [jointly with IL A. White], Azazel, 
Bezer, Creeping Things, Dizahab,  Ephod, 
Gilead (Mt.), Habakkuk, Hazerim, Hazcroth, 
Hill (Hill-country), Hivites, Host of Heaven, 
li-ha-heres, Ishmael (ΠΡ Ἢ son), Jacob, 
Jah, Jebus (Jebusi, Jebusite), Jchovih-jireh, 
Joseph (the patriarch), Koa, Laban, Law (in 


OT), Lord cf LUosts, Lot, Machir, Mamre, 
Manasseh (tribe), Massah, Meni, Moriah, 
Most Haigh, Nahor, Naioth, Nob, North 


Country, Ofler (Offering, Oblation), Parbar, 
Pethor, Plain, Poor, Potiphar, Propitiation, 
Rachel, Ramah (Nos. δ. 6), Rebekah, Hiblah, 
Sabbath, Sarab, Shiloh, Shur, Siddim (Vale 
of), Son of Man, Tongues (Confusion of), Vale 
(Valley), Zamzummim, Zour, Zuzim, 
Drummonn, Rev. JAMES, M.A., LID, Litt D., 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 
Philo {χ 0. 

Ιλτον, Rev. Davin, M.A., D.1D., Glascow. 
Herodians, Lawyer, Nazizrite, Pharisees, Sad- 
dneees, Seribes. 

Enpy, Rey. WILLIAM K., of the American Mission, 

Sidon, Syrin 
Kishine ; and a few shotter articles, illus- 
trating Eastern ocenpations and customs. 


EWIncG, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A., Stirling - formerly 
of Tiberias, Palestine. 
Acco, Aphek, Asher, Bethsaida, Casaiea 


Philippi, Cana, Capernaum, Damascus, Ms- 
daelon, Garden, Hair, Hauran, Hospitality 
(Ilost), Inn, Jacob’s Well, Jezreel, ‘ushon, 
adder of Tyre, Linen, Magadan, Merom 
(Waters of), Meroz, Mines (Mining), Modin, 
Naphtali, Perwa, Pharpar, Pit, Stieet, Tent, 
Village, Zebulun. 

FAIRWEATHER, Rev. W., M.A., Kirkealdy. 
Maccabees (persons, and Books of), Develop- 
ment of Doctrine in the Apocryphal Period 
[Ext. ]. 

FARNELL, LEwts Ricnanp, M.A., Litt D., Fellow 

and Senior Tutor of Exeter College, Oxtord. 
The Section on ‘Worship of Apollo’ in Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s aiticle ‘Rehgion of Greece 
and Asia Minor’ { Ext. ]. 

FERRIES, Rev. Gkonck, M.A., D.D., Cluny, Aber- 
deenshire. 

Good (chief), Heathen, Judgment, Kindness, 
Oath, Perseverance, Power. 

FINDLAY, Rev. Grorae G., BUA., D.D., Professor 
of Biblical Literatwe, Ueadingley College, 
Leeds. 

’aul the Apostle. 

¥Fiint, Rev. Rosert, D.D., LL.D., Emeritns 
Professor of Divinity in the University οἱ Edin- 
burgh. 

Solomon. 


GARVIE, Rev. ALFRED ERNEST, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of Ethics, Theism, and Comparative 
Religion in New and Hackney Colleges, London. 

Belial, Godliness, Providence, Revelation 
[Ext.], Shame, Slander, Vanity, Way; and a 
few shorter articles. 


GAYFORD, Rev. Sypnry C., M.A., Vice-Principal 
of Cuddesdon Collece, Oxford, 
Christian, Church, 


Grips, Lev. JouNn, M.A., D.1D., Professor of New 
Testament Exceesis in Westminster College, 
Cambridge. 

Alexandria, Philippians (Epsnile to); and a 
few shorter articles 

Gray, ἃ. BucTIANAN, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew in Manstield College, Oxford. 

Glory (in OT), Name, Names (Proper); be- 
sides a mumber Οἱ shorter articles, especially 
on Proper Names. 


GRIEVE, Rev, ALEXANDER, M A, Ph.D., Glasgow. 
Cornelius, Gabriel, Kiss, Stephen. 

ΟΡ, FrANcis ΤΙΝ, M.A., ἸΏΒ Δι, 
Superintendent. of the Archwoloetcal Survey οἱ 
the Reypt Exploration Fund. 

Goshen, Hanes, Migdol, No (No amon), On 
(Heltopolis), Pharaoh, Pi- beseth, Seveneh, 
Slushak, Sin (erty), Se (hing), ‘Talpanhes, 
Tahpenes, Zaphenath-paneah. 

Gwatkinxn, Rev. Henry Menvint, M.A. 1).Ὁ)., 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, and Dixie Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History m the University 
of Cambridge. 

Apostle, Dishop, Church Government in the 
Apostohe Age, Deacon, Ordination, Persecu- 
tion, Prophet (in N'T), Roman, Roman Empire. 


GWILLIAM, Res. 8S. ἡ PGS, Hampton Poyle 

Rectory, Reading. 
Apple of the Eye, 

ΠΛΈΕΙΝ ας Rev. Eowin Ewer, ΓΑ. Principal 

ot the Theological College, Lichfield. 
Feasts and Fasts, 

HWAnborp, Rev. George, M.A., Balliol College, 

Oatord; Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool, 
Mxodus, Laver, Leviticus, Numbers, Sabbatical 
Year; and a few shorter articles, chictly on 
Proper Names, 

Tannts, J. RONbDEL, M.A, Litt.D , Principal and 
Lecturer, Settlement for Social and Relretous 
Study, Woodbrooke; Iate Fellow and Libranan 
οἱ Clare College, Cambridge, 

Kaodus and Journey to Canaan [jointly with 
A. 1. Chapinan], Sibylline Oracles [Ext. |, 
Sinai. 

ΠΑ͂Ν σα, Rev, JAMES, M.A., D.D.. St. Cyrus, 
hincardineshire; Edilor of this Dirtionary of 
the Bible and of the Haposeory Τ᾿ μιν, 

Nearly all the articles on words in the English 
Veisions which demand attention. 


Hi&ADLAM, Rev. Arruur CAYiry, M.A., D.D., 
Miincipal of King’s College, London; formerly 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

Acts of the Apostles, Gno-tieism, Ποτοί, Jubi- 
lees (Book of), Julius, Paulus (Sergius), Prisca 
or Priscilla, Province, Louus, Seeva, Simon 
Magus, Tertullus, Theatre, Theudas, Try- 
phena, Unknown God. 

HENDERSON, Rev. AncutbALD, M.A,, D.D,, Crieff. 
Akeldama, Dalmanutha; and a few other 
short gveographical articles. 

Hommes, I. M., F.1.8., Curator of the Museum of 

the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
Censer [jointly with Professor A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy]. 
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Homme, Fritz, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of | Lock, Rev. WALTER, M.A., D.D., Warden of Keble 


Semitic Languages in the University of Munich. College, and Dean Ireland’s Professor of New 
Assyria, Babel (City and Tower of), Babylonia. Testament Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 
Vou, Epwarp, M.A., LLD., IRS, F.2G.S., Ephesians (pistle to), Hymn, Kenosis, Love- 


late Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, feasts, Onesimus, Pleroma, Praise (in NT), 
and Vrofessor of Geology in the Royal College Thessalonians (I. and 11.), Timothy (person, 
of Science, Dublin. ; and Epistles to), Titus (person, and Epistle to). 
Arabah, Beersheba, Brass, Brimstone, Brook, | Lupron, Rev. J. IL, D.D., formerly Surmaster 
Cave, Clay, Dead Sea, Dew, Earthquake, of St. Paul’s School, London. 
Mountain, Gaza, Geology of Palestine, Gieat Versions (English) [Iext. J. 
ee Ae au (Mt. ), Kadesh (Kadesh- MACALISTER, ALEXANDER, LL.D., M.D., D.Se., 
nunea), Lake, Meadow, Mount (Mountaim), F.RS., FS.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Kain, Ned Sea, Salt, Salt (City of), Sea, Sela, | and Professor of Anatomy in the University οἱ 

Slops and Loats, 'T'admor, Well, Wluirlwind Cambridce ; 

: Ξ < neleinl Fi nee Ἂν: 

{jourtly with G. M. Mackie}, Zit. Anointing, Baldness, Basket, Bread, Cireum- 

JAMES, MONTAGUE Ruonis, M.A., Litt. D., Fellow cision, Food, Hail, Leprosy, Manna, Meal, 

and ΤΏΙ ΟΣ of King’s Colleges, and Director of the Medicine, Oil, Omtment, Perfume, Pestilence, 
Vitzwilham Museum, Cambridee. Pitcher, Plague, Plagues of Egypt, Poison, 

Andrew, Asenath, Man of Sin and Antichrist, Pottage, Table, Vinegar. 

Psalms of Solomon, Mackin, Rev. GEorGE M., M.A., D.D., Chaplain 


JASTHOW, Moris, junr., Ph D., Professor of to the Church of Scotland at Beyrout, Syria. 
Semitic Languages in the University of Penn- | Age, Amulets, Bag, Bit, Bonnet, Child, City, 
sylvania, Philadelphia. Cloud, Dress, Kar-ring, Ebal, Embroidery, 

faces of the Old Testament. [Ext], Religion Engraving, Kye, Foot, Cierizim, Gestures, 
of Babylonia and Assy ria [Ev t.]. Joppa, Lod (Lydda), Neighbour, New (New- 

JEVONS, FRANK Byron, M A., Lilt.D., Principal | ness), Ornainent, Picture, Ring, Rod, Saluta- 
of Bishop Hattield’s Hall, and Sub-Warden of 
the University, Durham. 

Dionysus, Divination, Dreams. 

JouNns, Rev. C. UL. W., M.A., Fellow of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge. 

Code of [Tammurabi fExt.], Nir (of Moab), Kir- 
hareseth (iin heres), Lad (αι), Naphtuhim. 

Kaurzscn, ὦ, Ph.D. Professor of Theology in 
the University of Tule. 

Relieaon of Israel [ Ext.]. 

KENNEDY, Rev. ARCHIBALD Τὸ δὲς’. M.A., D.D., 
Piotessor of Hebrew and Semitic Languages in 
the University of Mdindurgeh, 

Affia, Ark of the Covenant, Bason, Bath, 
Treastphite of the High Priest, Calf (Golden), 
Censer [jointly woth EL Δ Stolmes), Cup, 
Cuittaun, Cattines in the Flesh, Education, 
Pimees, Goel (Avenger of Blood), Hanow, 
Hearth, Bidneys, Kuop, Liab, Liver, Money, 
Money-changers, Nahum, Neliushtan, Quehes, 
Phylactenes(Frontlets), Red Heifer, Sackeloth, 


tion, Shoe, Tyre, Whirlwind [jointly with 
Piotessor Hull], Wind, Wool, Zarephath, 
Zidon; and a number of shorter articles, 
illustrative chicfly of Eastern manners and 
customs. 

M‘CLymont, Rev. J. A., M.A., D.D., Aberdeen. 
Caaphas, Esther (person, and Book of), Heze- 
kunh, Naaman, New Testament, Purim; and 
a few shorter articles. 

McCunpy, J. Frepentc, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Toronto. 

Semites [Ext. ]. 

MACMILLAN, the late Rev. (fucn, M.A., D.D., 

LL.D., Greenock. 
Nain, Ptolemais. 

MACPITERSON, the late Rev. Jown, M.A., Edin- 
butch. 

Amalek, Ammon, Dedan, Πρ Ομ, Kittin, 
Restoration, Seleucid, Selencus Dale). Aach- 

Aegean tie heer _ arias, Zechariah (persons, except the prophet), 

ea ee 8) Baber nucle, Zephaniah aici except the prophet); and 

Jasin fone rumimim, Wershts ‘ued Measures. a number of shorter articles. 

KENNEDY, Rev. WH. A. AMA. D.Se., Callander. | yfancoriourn, Rev. D.S., MLA., D.Litt., Fellow 
Latin Versions (The Old), ‘Talitha enum. of New College, and Laudian Professor of 

Kennepy, Rev. James Houciion, M.A., D.D., Arabic in the University of Oxford. 

Rector of Stillorgan, and Canon of Christ Church Achmetha, Arabia, Arabian, Cush, Dumah, 
Cathedral, Dublin, Ethiopia, Ethiopian Eunuch, Ethiopian Wo- 
Kidron (The Brook). man, Ham, Japheth, Javan (Ezk 27"), Joktan, 

Kenyon, Frepenic G., M.A., D.Litt., Ph D., of Kedu, Language of the Old Testament, Lan- 
the Department of Manuseripts in the British παρὸ of the Apoerypha, Letushim, Massa, 
Musenm; Inte Fellow of Magdalen College, Medan, Mene Mene Tekel Upharsin, Meshech, 
Oxford. Nebaioth, Seba, Sephar, Sheba, Uzal. 

Papyri [Hat.], Writing. MARSHALL, Rev. Jomn T'uRNER, M.A., Principal 

KILPATRICK, Rev, Thomas, M.A.,D D., Professor of the Baptist College, Manchester. 
of Systematic Theology and Apologetics in Asmodieus, Baruch (exclusive of Apocalypse 
Mamitoba College, Winnipeg, Canada. of), Bel and the Dragon, Corban, Jannes and 

Conscience, Philosophy. Jambres, Jeremy pee of), Pre-eaixtence 
konica, Enuarn, Ph.D., 1).1)., Professor of Old of Souls, Raphael, Shekinah, Susanna, Three 
Testament Exegesis in the University of Bonn. Children (Song of the), Tobit, Uricl, Zepha- 
Jonah, Judges (Book of), Number, Parable niah (Apocalypse of). 
( ΟἿ), Proverb. Samaritan Pentateuch | MARTIN, Rev. ALEX., M.A., D.D., Professor of 
[ἔχ .1, Stvle of the Bible [Ext.], Symbols and Apologetic Theology in the New College, Edin- 
Symbolical Actions [Ext.]. burgh. 

LAIDLAW, Rev. Joun, M.A., D.D., Emeritus Inheritance. 

Professor of Systematic Theology in the New | Martin, Rev. Groree Curnirz, M.A., D.D., 
College, Edinburgh. Professor of New Testament Theology and 
Body, Flesh, Heart, Image (the Divine), | Patristics in the United College, Bradford. 

Mind, Psycholozy, Soul, Spint. Life and Death. 
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Mason, Rev. ARTHUR JAMES, M.A., D.D., Master 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Power of the Keys. 

MASSIE, JouN, M.A., formerly Yates Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in Mansfield College, 
Oxford. 

Allegory, Amen, Bai-jesus, Blasphemy, Dis- 
ciple, Dominion, Klement, Evangelist, Fable, 
Glory (m NT), Gospel, Happiness, Living 

Creature, Manver, Minister (Munistry}, Oflicer, 

Perdition, Purity, Raca, Sabbath Day's Jour- 

ney, Sea of Glass, Scal, Testament. 

MAyor, Josern Bickerstetu, M.A., Litt.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Classics in King’s College, 
London; Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

brethren of the Lord, James (persons, and 

Epistle of), Mary. 

MENZIES, Rev. ALLAN, D.D., Professor of Church 
History in the University of St. Andrews. 

Hebrews (Gospel of) [Ext.]. 

MERRILL, Rev. SELAH, D.D., LL.D., U.S. Consul 
at Jerusalem. 

Galilee, Galilee (Sea of), Gennesaret (Land of), 

Gilead, Golan, Jabesh-gilead, Jazer, Kedesh- 

naphtali, Peniel, Ramoth-gilead, Refuge 

(Cities of) Tiberias. 

MILLAR, Rev. JaAmMEs, M.A., B.D., New Cumnock. 
Alliance, Dancing, Ephraim, Music. 

MILLIGAN, Rev. Grorgk, M.A., D.D., Caputh, 
Perthshire. 

Aquila, Barnabas, Hymenaus, Onesiphorus, 

Versions (English), Zebedee. 

Moraan, Rev, WILLIAM, M.A., Tarbolton. 
Repentance, Trance, Vision; and several 
shorter articles. 

Moss, Rev. 2. Wappy, D.D., Professor of Classics 

in the Didsbury College, Manchester. 

Aleimus, Alexander the Great, Alexander 

Sulas, Antiochus (1.-VIL), Demetrius (1-11. ), 

Jeremiah (except the prophet), Micah (except 

the prophet), Ontas, Ptolemy (1.-VL). 
MOULTON, Rev. JAMES II., M.A., D.Lat., Professor 

of New Testament Language and Literature, 
Didsbury College, Manchester ; sometime Icllow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Avoroastrianism. 

Δίου ΤῸΝ, Rev. WARREN Joseru, M.A., B.D., 
Ph.D., Professor in the Bibheal and Semitic 
Department of Yale University, New Haven. 


Passov er. 
Mutr, Rey, WiuwiaM, M.A., BD, BL, Blair- 
gowrie. 
Dalmanutha, Pubhus; and a few other short 
articles, 


μῦν, W. Max, PhD., LL.)., Professor of 
Archwology in the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

(χα, Halal, Hara, Wir, Lehabim, Lubim, 
Memphis, Pathros, Put, Tatshish. 

Murray, Rev. J. Ὁ. Ἐς, M.A., D.D., Principal of 
St. Augustine’, College, Canterbury ; late Fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridze. 

A (the MS), = (the MS), Atonement, 1» (the 
Ms), © (the MS), Colossians (Mpistle to), D 
(the MS), Election, Textual Citticism of the 
New Testament | ist. |. 

Myres, JOHN L., M.A, 5.4... Student and Tutor 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Cyprus, Paphos. 

NESTLE, EBERHARD, Ph.D., D.D., Professor at 
MaulLronn. 

Gabbatha, Har-magedon, L (the MS), Nasbas, 
Septuagint, Sirach, Syriac Versions, Text of 


| the New Testament, ‘Nhaddeus, Timicus. 
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Nicou, Rev. Thomas, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University 
of Aberdeen. 

Burial, Games, Tsland, Mourning, Riddle, 
Sepulchre, Snow, Yoke, Zerah. 

Nowack, W., Ph.D., Protessor of Theology in 
the University of Strassburg. 

Micah (prophet, and Book of), Proverbs (Book 
of), Zecharinh (Book of). 

Orr, Rev. JAMES, M.A., D.D.. Professor of 
Systematic Theology and Apologetics in the 
United Free Chureh College, Glasgow. 

Anver (Wrath) of God, Kinedom of God (or of 
Heaven), Love. 

OTTLEY, Rev. ROBERT LAWRENCE, M.A., Canon 
of Christ Church and Regius Professor ot 
Pastoral ‘Theology in the University of Oxford. 

Incarnation, 


PATERSON, JOHN WAUGH, δὲς, PhoD., Leeturer 
on Agricultural Chemistry in the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical Collece. 

Agriculture. 

Patrerson, Rey. WILLIAM P., M.A., D.T)., Pro- 

fessor ot Divinity mthe University of Mdinburgh, 
Cain, Decalogue, Harlot, Idolatry, Jonathan, 
Lie (Lying), Marriage, Sacritice. 

Patrick, Rey, JAMES, M.A., B.D., B.sSe., Burnt- 
island; Examiner for Degrees in the University 
of St. Andrews. 

Coal, Fire, Flint, Glass, Tron, Lightning, 
Jame, Marble, Micaiab, Minor, Nephthar, 
Night, Rainbow, Seed, Soap, Spain, Steel, 
Stone, Thunder, Tile, Water. 

Partick, Rev. doun, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Babhieal Critreism: and Biblical Antiquities in 
the University of Kdiunburgh. 

Libertines, Hest, Rome 
Relton), Simpheity, Word. 


PRAKL, ARTHUR S., M.A., Professor of Biblical 
Faegesis in the University of Manchester ; some- 
time Fellow of Merton and Lecturer in Manstield 
College, Οὐκ τή, 

Ahaz, Baal, Benjrmin, Dan, Dionysia, Keclesi- 
astes, First’ Fruits, Issachar, Josiah, Judah 
(person and tribe), Manasseh (except the tribe}, 
Unelean (Uncleanness), Vow. 


Perrin, W. M. τὰν ιν, D.C.L, Litt. D., 111,10. 
Ph.D, F.R.S., Professor of Exyptology in Uni- 
versity College, London. 

Arcelatecture, Art, Balance, Bell, Brick, Gold, 
Goldsmith, Lead, Stones (Precious), Tin. 


Pairs, Rev. GEonrGE M., M.A., B D., Glasgow. 
Earnest. 

Pincus, I. A., ts hans VWfouse, London. 
Darius the Mede, Erech, Gigaslnte, Hamath, 
ΠΥ 81]. 


Pincurs, Theorpninus Gobuprivck, 127,.17)., 
M.R.A.S., of the Egyptian and Assyrian De- 
partment in the British Museum. 

Astronomy and Astiology, Carchemish, Gad 
(god), Mazzaroth, Moon, Nebushazhan, Nim- 
rod, Nisroch, Parthians, Rab-may, Rab saris, 
tab-shakeh, Rehoboth-aur, Rephan, Resen, 
Rezeph, Sarsechim, Shinar, Sun, Tartah, 'Par- 
tan, Uphaz, U1 of the Chaldees, Uz. 

PLumMen, Rev. AuFEiu, MLA,, D.D., formerly 
Master of University College, Durham. 

Japtism, Baptisin for the Dead, Barabbas, 
Beatitude, Bride, Brudegroom, Bridezroom’s 
Friend, Cremation, Hypocrite, Judas Ipenziot, 
Lazarus (of Bethany), Tavzarus and Dives, 
Lord’s Prayer, Lord’s Supper, Parable (in N'T), 
(Juirinius (Census of), Sucraments, ‘Transtigu- 
ration. 
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PORTER, Rev, PRANK CHAMBERLIN, M.A., Ph.D., | Robrnson, the Iate Rev. Fornus, M.A., Fellow, 


D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology in the 

Divinity School of Yale University, New Laven. 
Apocrypha, Judith (Book of), Manasses 
(Viayer of), Prosclyte, Revelation (Book of). 


Portin, Res, ΠΑ νυν, BAA., PhoD., Professor in 
the American College, Beyront, Syria. 

Lamp, Oven, Spinning, Tanner, Weaving ; 

and a few shorter articles on simular subjects. 


Post, Rev. κόμαι, M.D., FL.S., Professor in 
the American College, Beyrout, Syrin, 
Natural History ; and nearly all the articles 
on the plants and anunals of the Bible. 


Poucunr, Rev, Joun, M.A, D.D., Professor in 
De Pauw University, Indiana, 
Crimes and Punishments. 


Prich, [nA MAtnick, M.A., BD, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages and Literature im 
the University of Chicago 

Acead (Aceadians), Assurbanipal, Belshazzar, 
Chaldwa, Mesha, Ophir, Osnappar, Rummon 
(god). 


PRICHARD, Rev. Cyrin Henry, MLA, Inte Classi- 
cal Scholar of Masedalene College, Cambridge, 
and Leeturer at δὲ. Olave’s, Southwark, 

Crete, Oracle, Seytinans, Tiberius , and some 
shorter articles 


Purves, the late Rev. GrorGe Ἔν, DD, LL.D., 
Protessor of New Testament Literature and 
Exegesis mm Princeton ‘Theological Seminary, 
New Jetsey. ᾿ 

(τον, Darkness, Diadem, Logos, Pentecost, 
Pilate, Protonum, Preparation Day. 


RAmMsay, WiLtiam M., ΠΟ], LL.D... Litt... 
Professor ot Πα in the University of 
Aberdeen ; Honorary Fellow of Exeter | and 
Lincoln Colleges, Oxford. 

Achaia, Adiunytiiam, Antioch τὰ Pisidia, 
Asia, Asiaich, Bithyma, Cappadoeim, Catia, 
Chios, Churches (Robbers otf), Cilicia, Cmidus, 
Colosse, Cormth, Cos, Delos, Derbe, Diana, 
Ephestin, Mphesus, Galatia, Galatia (Region 
91), Galatians,  Halicarnassus, Hierapolis, 
leonium, γιό, Laodicea, Lasea, Lyca- 
oma, Lycia, Lydia, Lystia, Mallus, Miletus, 
Myndus, Myra, Mysia, Naecopolis, Numbers 
(Ilonrs, ete.) [{κι, Pampbyha, Patara, 
Porga, Pergamis oy Peryamum, Phasaelis, 
Philadelphia, Phonis, Phrygia,  Pisidia, 
Pontus, Religion of Gieeee and Asia Munor 
[χ{.1, Rhegium, Rhodes, Roads and Travel 
(in NY) [Evt.J, Samothiace, Sardis, Smyrna, 
Syracuse, Tarsus, Thowcia, Town Clerk, Troas, 
Iyiannus. 


REDPATH, Rev. Henry Α΄, M.A., Litt, D., Reetor 
of St. Dunstan's in the Mast, London. 

Concordaneces [1 κ|.}, Ruth (person, and Book 

of), Theophilus, 'Trophims, 'Pychicus Versions 

(Greek other than the LXX), Zaceheus; 

besides some shorter articles, chiefly on Proper 
Names, ᾿ 


RELTON, Rev. FREDERICK, A.K.C., Viear of St. 
Andiew's, Stoke Newington, London, 
Rome {jointly with Professor dohin Patrick]. 


REYNOLDs, the late Rev. HENRY Rogier, D.D., 
Prineipal of Cheshunt College, Herts. 
Jolin (Gospel of), 


ROBERTSON, Raght Rev, ARCIIBALD, M.A., D.L., 
LL.D., Bishop of Exeter. 

Alexander (in NT), Aretas, Corinthians (1. and 

11.), Felix, Festus, Melita, Romans (Epistle 
to), Tongues (Gift of). 


Chaplam, and Theological Lecturer in Chirist’s 
College, Cambiidve, 
Egyptian Versions, 


Ronson, Very Rev. J. ARMITAGE, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.D., Dean of Westminster ; formerly Fellow of 
Christ's College and Notrisian Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

Communion, Isaiah (Ascension of). 


horses, JAMES Harpy, Ph.D., Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Exegesis in Hai vard 
University. 
Agrapha [Ext.]. 
Rorustrin, J. W., Ph.D., D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Halle. 
Song of Songs, 


Ryue, Right Rev. Herpenr Epwarp, M.A, 
1).1)., Bishop of Winchester ; formerly President 
of Queens’ College, and dtulsean Protessor of 
Divinity in the Univesity ot Cambridge. 

Abraham, Calah, Cherubun, Deuteronomy, 
Genesis, Hagar, Hamor, Isnac; besides a few 
shoiter articles, chielly on Proper Names. 


SALMOND, Rev. StTewarr DINGWALL ForDyYCE, 
M.A., D.D., FLELLS., Prinerpal and Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the United Tice 
Church College, Aberdeen. 

Almaham'’s Bosom, Catholic Epistles, Eschat- 
olocy of the New Testament, Hades, Heaven, 
Mle, John (Epistles of), Mark (Gospel of), 
Paradise, ‘Tophet, 

SANDAY, Rev. WILLIAM, MA., D.D., LE.D., 
D.Sc, Lady Margaret Protessor of Divinity and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 

God (in N'T), Jesus Christ, Son of God, 


SAYCE, Rev. ARCHIBALD Henny, M.A., LED, 
Fellow of Queen’s College, and Professor of 
Assyriology τὰ the University of Oxford. 

Ammonites, Aram, Ararat, Benhadad, Camaan, 
Caphtor, Chedorlaomer, Cyrus, Darius (exeept 
‘the Mede’), Debir, Eden (Garden of), Edom, 
Elam, shah, Esarhaddon, Euphrates, Gezer, 
Hittites, Kenites, Medes, Melehizedek, Mero- 
dach, Merodach - baladan, Nebuchadiezza, 
Nergal-sharezer, Nineveh, Persia, Persians, 
Pithom, Raainses, Sanballat, Sargon, Senna- 
cherib, Sepharad, Sepharvaim, Shalmanceser, 
Shushan, Suecoth-benoth, Tanimuz, Tiglath- 
pueser, Ulai; and anumber of shorter articles. 


Schrcnrer, SOLOMON, M.A., Litt.2., President 
of the Faeulty of the Jewish Theological 
Senunury of America. 

Talmud [Ext. }. 

Scuiiner, ἕν, Ph.D., Professor of Theology in the 

University of Gottingen. 
Diaspora [lxt. ]. 

Scorr, Kev. CHARLES ANDERSON, M.A., Kensing- 

ton Presbyterian Church, Tondon. 
Confession. 

Scorr, Rev. Wucn MAcboONALD, D.D., Professor 
of Ecelesiastical History m the Chicago Theo- 
logicul Seminary. 

Trinity [Ext.]. 

SELBIE, Rev. JouN ALEXANDER, M.A., D.D., 

Maryculter, Kincardineshire. 
Abimelech, Absalom, Adonijah, Amaziah, 
Ananias, Asa, Asaph, Branch, Caleb, Chere- 
thites and Pelethites, Congregation, Corner- 
stone, Earth, Fden (except the Garden of), 
Elder (in ΟἽ"), El Elyon, Foreigner, Founda- 
tion, στον, (ientiles, Ger, Gift, Hanging, 
Head, Heifer, Incense, Interpretation, Ish- 
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bosheth, Jareb, Jeduthun, Jeshua, Jeshurun, 
Jethro, Jeruel, Jezebel, Joab, Keturah, Korah 
(Dathan, Abiram), Lamech, Lamentations 
(Book of), Lawgiver, Leah, Leg, Lilith, Man- 
stealing, Mantle, Mephibosheth, Metheg- 
ammah, Mizar, Nadab, Obadiah (persons, and 
Book of), Obed-edom, Oholah and Oholibah, 
Open Place, Othnicl, Parlour, People, P1- 
hahiroth, Pillow, Pledge, Potter, Praise (in 
OT), Prince, Quarry, Rahab (symbolical 
term), Rehoboth, River, Rock, Sceptre, Sea- 
monster, Seth, Shallum, Shalman, Sharon, 
Sheshach, Sheshbazzar, Shovel, Simeon, Simon 
(except Simon Magus), Speckled Bird, Suph, 
Synagogue (the Great), Table (Tablet), ‘Tere- 
binth, Testimony, Thigh, Threshold, Throne, 
Thumb, Treasure, Tribute (in OT), Tryphon, 
Tubal, Tubal-eain, Wars of the Lorp (Book 
of), Wilderness (Desert), Witness, Xe1xcs, 


Zaanannim, Zachariah, Zaphon, Zarethan, 
Zelzah, Zephaniah (Book of), Zerubbahel, 


Zorah ; besides many shorter signed articles, 
and a very laige proportion of the unsigned. 


SIEGFRIED, the late C., Ph.D., Geh. Kirchenrath 
ane Professor of Theology in the Unversity of 
ena. 
Wisdom (general subject, and Book of). 


Simon, Rev. Davip W., M A., D.D., Principal of 
the United College, bradford. 
Justification. 


SKINNER, Rev. JOHN, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Wehrew and Old Testament Exegesis in West- 
minster College, Cambridge. 

Bate Holiness (in OT), Kighteousness (in 
oO ΝᾺ 

ὅΜΊΙΤΗ, Rev. GEorce ADAM, M.A., 1).D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew in the United Free Church 
College, Glasgow. 

Antioch (in Syria), Aibela, Bashan, Carmel, 
Tsaiah, Iturwa, Joshua (person, and Book of), 
Trachonitis. 
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(Ramsay). 
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(Fairweather). 
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Ext. 1965 (Wiedemann), 

Ext. 186° (Wiedemann), 
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1 120, 
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Ext. 289" ff (Fairweather) 
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Gospel 
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Christ— 
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Gospel of pseudo- 
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Apocryphal 
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Apollonia 
Apollonius (A poc. ) 
Apolophanes es )ς 
Apollos : 


Apollyon 
Apopleay 
Apostasy 
Apostle 


Apostles, 
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Appiurently 


Apparition 
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Ext. 433, 
Ext. 434°. 
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Ext. 4304. 
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Ext. 
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1. 123" (Dickson). 
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Assaphioth . 
Assassin 
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Asshurim , ‘ é 
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Agssir . ‘ 5 i 
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Assurbanipal ᾿ ° 


Assur-dan 1. ᾿ ᾿ 
Assur-dan IT. 
Assur-dan 1Π. 
Assur-irbi 
Assur-nadin-akhi 
Assur-naizir-pal 3. 
Assur-nfizir-pal IT. 
Assur-nfizir-pal ITT. 
Assur-nirari I. 
Assur-nirari 11. 
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ΠΡ ΠΗ. against 
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Bavzlith 

Bdellium =. : 
Be ὃ 5 
Beach . < 
Beahah * 
Bealoth 

Beam . . 
Beans . < 
Bear. j 
Bead . ‘ , 


Beast. : ‘ 
in Apocalypse . 


Number of the Beast 


Beating ‘ : 5 
LBeatitude , : ‘ 


i, 254* (Milligan). 

i, 254», 

i. 254°, 

1, 254> (Hastings); iv. 
657" (A. R.S. Kennedy). 

i, 255" (Boyd). 

1. 2558 (G. A. Smith), 85* 
(Sayce), 146* (Driver). 

i. 668° ff. (Forbes Robin- 
son). 


ii, 7015 (Reynolds) ; iii. 
536" (Stanton); Ext. 
437° (Tasker). 

iv. 459" (Post). 

1, 255" (Macalister). 

i, 956» (A. R. 5. 
nedy). 

1 257. 

Ext. 180" (Wiedemann). 

i, 257" (Hastings), 8405 
(Bennett) ; ili, 268" (W. 
Τὶ, Paterson). 

1257". 

i. 257" (Post). 

iv. 910°. (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. B57" (A. ἃ. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

1. 2AS*: 

1, 258" (Setbie); ἃ. 126" 
(Curtis). 

1, 258"; il. 126"; iv. 509". 

i, 258> (Barnes). 

i, 268 (Barnes). 

Εχί, 112" (Ramsay). 

1. 312" (Barnes). 

ii, 432" (Warren). 

. 258, 

2505, 


Ken- 


25)", 

250" (Price). 

. Bade, 

i, 250" (Hull), 0445 (Sayce). 
. 259", 

1, 950», 


1 
i 
1. 259» 
i 
i 


ee μπ 
* «© « 


; ii. 1324, 

1, 259», 

259" (Hastings) ; 
9015 (H. Porter). 

i. 260" (Post), 316" (Mac- 
Δ] ποτ); ii, 288 (Mac- 
alister). 

i. 2605 (Post). 

1. 900» (Ewing). 

i. 260" (Post). 

iii, 226" (James), 5)8* 
(Cowan); 1v. 256) ἢ, 


(F. C. Porter). 


iv. 


11. 518* (Cowan), 567" 
(Konig); iv. 2568 


(I*. C. Porter). 

i. 523° (Poucher). 

i. 261" (Plummer); Ext. 
149-22" (Votaw). 
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Beatitude— 
Comparison of Mat- 
thew and Luke 


Number . 

‘Term 2 : 
Beautiful Gate 

jebai . 

Because 
Becher. : : Ν᾿ 
Bechorath . : ᾿ 
Beck 
Become . : : 


Bectileth . 
Bed : : ξ 
Bedchamber 3 


Bedad . : 
Bedan . . 
Bedeiah 

Bee 


in Ephesian Worship 
Beeliada 

Beelsarus (Apoc.) 
LBeeltethmus (A poc.) 
Beelzebub 3 


Beer . : Ε 
Beera . ᾿ ᾿ 
Beerah. 

Beer-elim 

Beeri 

Beer-lahai-roi 
Beeroth : 
Beeroth-bene-jaakan . 
Beersheba . : 7 


Beeshterah . 
seetle . 
Jeeves . 
Begotten 
Beguile 
Behalf . 
Beheading 
Behemoth 
Behove 

Bel : 


Bel and the Dragon 
Canonicity 
Original Language . 
Text, Aramaic. 
» Greek 
Bel, Ilumination of 
jela (person) 


Bela (place) . 
Belaites : 
Belch . : Ε 
Belemus (Apoc.) . 
Belial . : 
Beliar . 


Belie . ἢ : 
Bel ief . . . 3 
Kel-kapkapu eye 


i. 9261", Ext. 15* ff. (Votaw). 
Ext. 15* (Votaw). 

i. 901", 

iv. 714* (Davies). 

i, 262°; ii. 133%. 

i. 262*, 

i. 262%; ii, 130% 54, 1305, 
i, 262". 

i, 2625, 

i. 2628. 

i. 262¢. 

i. 262 (Selbie, Warren). 
ii. 434* (Warren). 

i. 968", 
i, 263"; 
1. 263°. 
i. 263° (Post). 

Ext. 116-123" (Ramsay). 
i. 264"; ii. 126°. 


ii. 129%. 


i. 264°, 
i. 264», 
i, 211" [Baalzebub]; iv. 

409" (Whitehouse). 

. 264> (Chapman). 
. 264"; 11. 132%. 

. 264°; ii, 122, 

. 264 [Beer]. 

. 264 5 i, 4208. 

. 264 (Henderson). 
. 265* (Lenderson). 
. 265* (Chapman). 

265* ({Iull); iv. 4978 
(Wilson). 

. 1065 [Ashtaroth]. 
265", 

. 265°. 

. 265" (Hastings). 
. 266", 

. 266" (Hastings). 
. 623° (Poucher). 

. 266" (Post). 

266°. 

266" (Selbie), 215% 
(Hommel); Ext. 538° ff. 
(Jastrow). 

. 267* (Marshall). 
. 2685, 

. 268". 

. 267°. 

. 2678. 

. 226* (Hommel). 

. 268* (Ryle); ii. 

130" > (Curtis). 

i. 268°, 
i. 268°, 
1, 268°. 
i 
i 


Ponts fe ts we μὸν es ft μάν tle 
. 


με eel ec on πο oe ed 
ὃ 


μι να te μ͵ὶν μι... μές 
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i. 268°, 

i. 268> (Garvie). 

iv. 4115 (Whitehouse) ; 
Ext. 289°( Fairweather). 

i. 2695. 

i. 269". 

i. 180* (Hommel). 


Bel-kudur-uzur_ . 


Bell . Ξ : 
Bellows : : : 
Belly . : ᾿ 
Belmaim (ΑΡοα. ). . 


Bel-Merodach . J 
Belnadin-shumi . : 
Bel-nirari . Ε ξ 
Beloved 

Messianic Title ; 


Belshazzar . 


Belteshazzar 
Ben 

Ben- abinadab 
Benaiah 


Ben-ammi_ . 
Ben-deker 
Bene-berak . 
Benefactor . 
Bene-jaakan 
Benevolence 7 
Ben-geber . 
Ben-hadad 

in Assyrian Inscrip- 

tions 

Ben-hail ς : Ὁ 
Ben-hanan . 
Ben-hesed 
Beninu 
Benjamin 


David’s recruits from 
Benjamin, Gate . 
Beno 
Benoni. 
Benzoheth 

Jeon 

Beor 

Bera 
Beracah ( ἘΠΕ 
deracah, Valley . 
Beraiah : Ξ 
Berea (Apoc.) . 
Bereave : . 
Berechiah . : 
Bered . : ‘ 
Rered (place) : 
Beri ᾿ 
Beriah, Beriites . 


Berites . 

Bernice, Berenice 
Beroea . 

Beroth . : 
Berothah, Berothai 
Berothite, Beerothite . 


Beryl 
Berzelas 
Bes : 


Besai . ‘ : 
Beside, Besides , 


------. nn . ... ν...-..-. ««.ς».-... 


1. 
1. 


1. 
1. 
iE 
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182" (Hommel). 

2698 (Flinders Petrie). 
~69>(A.R.S. Kennedy). 
4005 (Laidlaw). 

269°, 


[See Merodach]. 


1. 
1. 


we pe 


al wet pee ed 


pate pete μῶν mts me mae pe pee 


ee Le ed 
: " 9 


pede pee 
rr 


Te Tee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
ry . . . a e . 


o aba 


oF. {εν 


1835 (Hommel). 
1815 (Hommel). 


. 900» (Hastings). 
il. 


δ01" (Armitage Robin- 
son). 


. 269 (Price), 229" (Hom- 


mel), 


i. 270" (ὦ, Walker). 


. 970"; 


ii. 19.6Ὁ 
γι yb, 


ge (N. J. ἢ. White) ; 


, [Qar -pour ter, 132° dis, 


“πὸ 


1a2) (Curtis) 


. 9715 (Ryle). 
‘ orl, 


ae a 


2115. 
9715, 
9715, 
57} 


271" (Sayce). 


. 2728, 1845 (Hommel). 


62772 
272%; ii, 120, 
e728, 


OTe 
ae Par 


. £72" (Peake): ii. 130" " 


(Curtis). 


i. 132" (Curtis). 

i. 593° (Conder). 
. 273"; 
. 272" [Benjamin]. 


li. 125". 


O73, 


. 211" [Baal-meon]. 


OFS, 
ποι 
. PTZ 
ia 
2745: 


li. 1325, 


ii. 131%. 


. 9755 [Bercea). 


OT 43, 


ii. 1985 125", 1277. 


. 262" {Recher}: 3 αι, 1804, 
. 9745 (Henderson). 


748 : 13:}5. 

. 9745 (Bennett) ; ἢ. 123", 
1304, 1315: Ὁ. 

1. 974", 


ii, 360° (Headlam). 


1.2 
i. 
1. 
i. 


275* (Dickson). 
265% [Beeroth]. 
2755 (Conder). 


2a). 


iv. 620° (Flinders Petrie). 
iv. 9945 [Zorzelleus]. 
Ext. 181" (Wiedemann). 


i. 
1. 


[γ χα) 


144} Ὁ 


275° (Hastings). 


“-“ο---- Naar ete 1 ge ne Reamer en ee ee ee 


na —— ne 


Besedeiah , : ϊ. 9755, 
Besom . ; ᾿ 1, 275". 
Besor, Brook 1, 275" (Conder). 
Hestead 5 ι. 918», 
Bestiality . 1. 5214 (Poucher). 
Bestow ᾿ Σ . 1, 591" (Tastings). 
Betah . : ᾿ .« ly. 760° (Wilson). 
Setame (Apoc.) - 1. 276%, 
Beten . : 2 . 1. 9765. 
Beth . : 3 . Lie: 
in Proper Names. i. 259" (Price); iii. 482° 
(Guay). 
Bethabara . : . i. 276" (Conder) ; ii. 765° 
(Warren). 
Beth-anath . ᾿ 1, 2705, 
Beth-anoth . i. 276". 
Bethany. 276" (Conder), 255° 
(Smith), 
seth-arabah . : ας Ὡς 
Beth-arbel 1. 2i6°. 
Rethasmoth (Apoe. ) 1276": 
Beth-aven . : . i. 276" (Conder), 978» 
(Cooke). 
Deth-azmaveth ὁ » i 208" fAzmaveth] 
Deth-baal-meon . . i. 211" [Baal-meon]. 
Geth-barah . : . 170», 
sethbasi (Apoc.). Ree Oia i her 
Beth-biri ι. 9775, 
Beth-ear . ᾿ i. 2715 (Conder). 
Beth-dagon . ι. 277% (Beecher). 
Deth-diblathaim . ι. 971". 
3eth-eden i, 613° (Selbie). 
Bethel . . ae 7.15 {ἀν ον 
Dwelling of Derty . 1 278"; li. 628" (Driver) ; 


iil. on (Whitehouse) ; 
“xt. 110°ff. (Ramsay), 
6165 (KKantzsch), 


Beth-emek . 2 » L279, 
sether. ὃ 5 . i. 279* (Conder); fii. 224* 
[Malobathron]. 

Bethesda, . 1. 279" (Conder). 
Beth-ezel =. Ξ j. 970», 

Geth-gader . Ὁ i. 279"; ii. 127%. 
Bech-gamul . i. 279°, 

Beth-gilgal . ς 1. 279"; ii. 1774. 
Beth-haceherem . - 1. 279" (Conder). 
Beth-haram . . - 1. 280" (Flenderson). 
seth-haran . a . 1, 280* [Beth-haram]. 
seth-hoglah 5 i. 980", 

Beth-horon . 5 i. 280* (Aglen). 

Bethink i, 280, 

Beth-jeshimoth i. 280" (Chapman). 
Beth-Je aphrah . 1. 9815 (Selbie). 
Beth-lebaoth é i. 9815, 9775 [Beth- ‘biri]. 
Bethichem . 7 i. 9815 (Conder); ii, 127°, 


128* (Curtis). 
[See Inn]. 
2: O81". 


Inn at : ‘ 
JethIchemite 1 
Beth-lomon (Apoc.) i 281», 
Beth-maacah = a 281", 
Beth-marecaboth . a Oh, 
Beth-meon 1. 211° (Baal-meon]. 

i. 981", 

281"; iii, 373° (Sten 
ning). 


Bet h-merhak : 
Beth-millo . ᾿ ° i. 


gee agen, AE ας ak Fah aE See a ee eS cree 
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Beth-nimral 
Beth-pazzes . 
Beth-pelet. . : . 


Beth-peor . : : 
Bethphage . : : 


Beth-rapha . 
Seth-rehob . 
Jeth sala 


Bethshan 
Bethshean . : ᾿ 
Beth shemesh : . 


m Eeyypt . : . 


Reth-shittah : ᾿ 
Bethsura (Apoe.). 
Beth-tappuah 

Bethuel (person) . : 
Bethuel, Bethnl (place) 
Bethulia (Apoe.) . 

set h-zacharias (A poe.) 
Beth-zui 

Betimes 

Betolion (Apoc.) . 
Betomant haim (Apoe ) 
Betonim : 
Betrayal of Trust 
Betrothing 


Better . 2 : A 
Between, Betwist 
Beulah 

Rewnl 

Bewiteh 

Bewray 

Beyond 

Bezaananuin 

Bezai 

Bezalel 


Bezek . 

Bezer (person) 

Bezer (place) 

Bezeth (Apoc.) 

Bibetash 

Bible 
Arrangement 

Divisions 


and 


Books, OT 
, ΝΡ 
Chapters 
Haphtaroth 
Parshioth . 
New ‘Testament 
Old Testament 
Verses . 
Authority 
Canon 
of OT 
Alexandrian 


and 


Jewish 
of NT, . 


. 9810 (Conder). 
1, 282°, 

16-282" 530127". 
i. 282" (Conder). 
i, 282" 17. SOY. 
1. QSL" 5 i. 128", 
4, 282". 
i, O82" (Ewing). 
i. 283", 
1 
i 
L 


pete 


i, 283" (Thatcher). 
1, 283" (Conder) 
δὴν. (Guiffith), 

(leake) ; 11. 621%. 

1. 284+, 

i, 28.44, 

1. 2844, 

1, OSE 

1. 2814, 

i, Sd"; 

1, 981". 

i. 284", 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 


909" 


ii. 8235 (Porter). 


nu: 127="; 

1, 2845, 

i, 284", 

i, 54", 

1. 2&4", 

i. 521" (Poueher). 

L326" (Plummer); iit. | 
270». ΟὟ, PL Pater | 

Kon). | 

1, 284), 

1, 284), 

i, δά», 

1, δ 4, 

1. 285". 

i 

i 


7 Ora 
o ates 


1. 285" (Hastings), 

iv. 959 [Zaanannim). 

1, 285", 

. 285" (A. RS. Kennedy); 
ii. 127" (Curtis). 

. 285", 

ΟΝ ΜΌΝ 

. δὴ" ( Driver). 

286". 

. 182! (Homunel). 

. 286% (Stewart). 


pate 


ped pete lp 
* 


1, 287"; ii. 595" ff. (Curtis). 
θ00" (Woods). 

iii, 598* (Curtis). 

111. 626" 81. (M‘Clymont). 

i. ZSS8*. 


1, 288" ; iv. 9508 (Kenyon). 

1. 523" (M‘Clymont). 

111. 595" (Curtis) 

i. 288" αν, 950" (Kenyon). 

. 298), 

. 288", 348> (Stanton). 

. 288" 5 ili. 0015 (Woods). 

. 2808, 117" (Porter); am 
615" (Woods). 

111. 606" fh (Woods). 

i, 200°. 5 iii, 529" (Stan- 
ton). 


te pad fem 


Bible—Canon of NT— 
Evidence of Karly 
Writers . 


Syliac 


Canon of Reformed 
and R.C. Churches 
Chronological Scheme 
of OT Literature . 

Criticism . 


Sthies 
Inspiration 


Lanuaye 
of OT 
ot NT 
Names 
Bible 
Bibliotheea . 
Testament 
Preservation 
‘Transmission 
Relationto Literatuie 
of other Religions 
Revelation 
Style 


and 


Text, OT 


» NT 

Versions . 
Arabie . : 
Aramaic 
Armenian 
Bohemian 
Continental 
Danish . 
Duteh 
Egyptian 
English 


Ethiopie 
French . 
Georgian 
German 
Gothic . 
Greek : 
Aquila’s VS 
Modern VSS 
Septuagint 
Symmachus 
Theodotion 
Hungarian 
Italu 


Italian . 
Latin, Old 


Memphitic 
Norwegian 

Polish . 
Portuguese . : 


i. 291; iii. 531° Mf. (Stan. 
ton). 

iv. 647°£., 
(Nestle). 


649", ὑδικ 


iii. 605* (Woods). 


i. 290°. 

i. 289" f., 298>f.; iii. 6015, 
602" (Curtis). 

i. 777* (Strong). 

1, 2968-299" 5 1. 
(Hastings). 

1, 9875. 

ili. 25" (Margoliouth). 

iii. 36 (‘Thayer). 

i. 286". 

i. 286". 

i. 286", 

i, 286" 


475' 


; iv. 720* (Massie). 
lii. 598 (Curtis). 


1. 2032-295, 

1, 205", 

lii. 660" (Konig) ; 
1565 (soni). 

i. 292"; iv. 726" (Strack), 
9.48" ff, (Menyon). 

1. 292"; iv. 732" (Nestle), 
950" 11, (Kenyon). 

iv. 848” (Bebb). 

i. 1368 (Burkitt). 

iv. 678" [Targum]. 

i, 151", 153" (Conybeare). 

lixt. 417% (Bebb). 

Ext. 409» 12% (Bebb). 

Eat. 415" (Bebb). 

Ext. 414" (Bebb). 

1. 668* (Forbes Robinson), 

iv. πῦον" (Milligan); Ext. 
236° Π (Laupton). 

i. 791" (Charles). 

Ext. 402" (Bebb). 

iv. 8015 (Bebb). 

Ext. 4115 (Bebb), 

iv. 861" (Bebb). 

iv. 864" (Redpath). 

iv, 865" (Redpath). 

Ext. 4208 (Bebb). 

iv. 437” (Nestle). 

iv. 865" (Redpath). 

iv. 866* (Redpath). 

Ext. 4175 (Bebb). 

ili. 47” (Η. A. A. Ken- 
nedy). 

Ext. 4005 (Bebb). 

111. 47° (H. A. A. Ken- 
nedy),. 

i. 669" [Middle Egyptian]. 

Ext. 415» (Bebb). 

Ext. 418" (Bebb), 

Ext. 410> (Bebb). 


Ext. 
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Rheims. Ξ 


Russian ‘ 
Sahidic . ᾿ 
Samaritan 
Slavonic 
Spanish 
Swedish 
Syriac . 
Thebaic 
Vulgate 

Bichii. 

Bid 

Bide 

Bidkar 

Bier 

Bigtha 


Bigthan, Bigthana 


Biyvai . 

Bildad . 

Bileam 

Bilyah, Bilean 

Bilhah (person) 
»» (place) 

Bilhan . 

Bill 

Bilshan 

Bimhal 

Binea , : ’ 

Binnu 


Birds . 


Clean and Une ἽΝ . 


Birsha . 
Bath 


New. 
Birthday 
Bithnigit . . 
Birzaith 
Bishlam 
Bishop. 


Appointment . 
Duties : 
in Philippians . 
in 1 Timothy 
Bishoprick . 
Bishops’ Bible 


Bit, Bridle . 
Bithiah : ‘ 
Bithron 
Bithynia 

Jews in : 
Bitter, Bitterness 
Bitter Herbs : 


Bitter Water 


Bittern : : 
Bitumen - ᾿ 


iv. 858> (Milligan); Ext. 
251% (Lupton). 
Ext. 419* (Bebb). 
i. 669° (Forbes Robinson). 
Ext. 68 (Konig). 
iv. 863” (Beb)). 
Ext. 408" (Bebb). 
Ext. 416° (Bebb). 
iv. 645" (Nestle). 
i. 669" [Sahidic]. 
iv. 8735 (H. J. White). 
999», 
. 299%, 
i, 299%, 
i, 299°, 
i, 332" (Nicol). 
i. 299", 
i. 2090, 
1. 290"; ἢ, 1880, 
i, 300". 
i. 8005 - 
i. 3005, 
i. 300", 
1. 300%; ii. 130%, 
i. 3005 (Hastings). 
1. 300°; 11. 133%. 
i. 300; ii, 1314, 
i. 300° ; li. 114, 
i. 300%, 258s ii 
134% os, 135 », 
li. 63 (Post) ; χα. 491°. 
ii 36" (Macalister); iv 
8308 (Peake). 
1. 300". 
4000 (H. A. White); 
ii. 331" (Macalister). 
[See Regeneration }. 
ιν. 3014" (HL. A. White). 
i. 8400 (Bennett) 5 in 3415 
1. 015; αἰ. ISL, 
1. 3015, 
1. 01» (Gwatkin), 4343 1. 
(Gayford). 
1. 302", 434" (Gayford). 
i. SUL £., 440". 
hi. 8435 (Gibb). 
v. 771 (Lock). 
. 409 ely 
iv. 858" (Milligan); Est. 
950" (J. HH. Lupton). 
i. 302" (Mackie). 
i. 3037 5 ul. 1298, 
i. 8034. 
i. 303* (Ramsay). 
Ext. 95° (Schurer). 
i. 305" (A. Hi. S. Kennedy). 
1 8045. (Post); ii. 29" 
(Macalister); 111. 6874, 
691" (W. J. Moulton). 
iii, 325" (Macalister), 
273° f. (W. LP. Paterson). 
i. 304* (Post). 
i. 304° (Hull). 


i. 123, 


133°, 


i. 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i. 800» (Davison) ; ii. 661°. 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


Biziothiah 
Biztha . : ᾿ 
Black . 

Black Obelisk 
Blains . 
Blasphemy . 


Blast . Ξ 
Blastus ‘ 
Blaze . 


Blemish : : 
Blessedness . 


Blessing  . : 
Blessing of Jacob 


»" Of Moses 


Blinding 
Blindness 
Blood . 

Atoning Power 


Tabooed as Food 


Uncleannes4 
in Passover 
in Sacrifice 


Blood, Avenver of 
7 ἴω 


» Issue of 
Blood guiltiness 
Bloodshedding 
Bloodthusty 
Bloody Flux 


Bloody Sweat. 
Bloom. 
Blue 


Boaneres 
Boar. : Σ 
Boats . 


Boaz (person) 
Boaz (pillar) 


Boccas (Apoc.) 

Bocchoris 

Bocheru 

Bochim 

Body 

Bodyguard 
David's 


Bohan . : 
Bohairie Version 
Bohemian VSS 


i. 305", 

i. 3054. 

i. 305%, 457%. 

i. 184* (Hommel). 

ini, 320" (Macalister). 

i. 9005 (Massie), 
(Pouch). 

i. 9005 (Hastings). 

i. 306* (Headlam). 

i. 306". 

ini. 330" (Macalister). 

i, 306" (Adeney) ; xt. 16” 
(Votaw). 

i. 3074 (Adeney). 

5324 (Driver) ; " 8125.» 


5214 


sy 
- 


(Bennett); Ext. 649" 
(IXautzsch). 

iv. 518" (Selbie), 8124" 
(Bennett); Bat. Gaur, 


660" (Kautzsch), 
Ἢ 523" (Poucher). 
. 330” (Macalister). 
1. uy" (A. IS. Kennedy). 

1. 1097} (Murray); Ext. 
720° f. (Nautzsch). 

li, 38> (Macalister); iii. 
3224 (Macalister); Ext. 
618", 665° (Kautzseh). 

iv. S28? (Peake). 

iu, G89"; Fat, G22", 

iv. 339°ff (Paterson); 


Εχύ. 6181, 720" 
(Kuutzsel). 

1, 2235 (A. RK. S. Ken- 
nedy); Est. 623 


(Kautzsch). 

Li. $32" (Macalister). 

i . 407}, 

i. 307", 

i. 907», 

ii. 325" (Macalister) ; 11. 
24 [ux]. 

in. 3808 (Macalister). 

1. SUS" 

i, SOS® (Hastings), 4157" 
(Thatcher). 

1. 308* (Muir). 

iv. 6334 (Post). 


iv. 505* (Hull); Ext. 359» 


(Blomfield), 

1. 308" (Redpath) αι. 126" 
(Curtis). 

i. JOS” (Davies); ui 881" 
(Whitehouse). 


i. 9115 [Borith]. 

i. G63" (Clum). 

i 00's in 131% 

1. 3005, 

}. 3809" (Laidlaw). 

i, 2674 (Barnes). 

i. 568 (ΗΠ. A. White), 376° 
(Sel bie); ii. 132" (Curtis) 

i. 309%, 

1. 668" 11. (Ε΄. Robinson). 

Ext. 417° (Bebb). 
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Boldness ς ‘ 
Solled . : ‘ 
Bolster 
Bolt 
Bond . . ‘ 
fones . . . 
Bonnet ς ᾧ 
Book 


Book of Life 


Book of the Upright 


(Jashar) 
of the Wars of 10. 
hovah 


Booth . . 5 
Booths, Feast οἵ. 


Booty . 
Border of Garine εἴ 


Borderer 
Borith (Ap.) 
Born, Borne 
Borrowing . 

of the nadelilen in 

Egypt . 

Bosom, Abraham's 
Bosor (Apoc ) 
Dosora (A poe.) 
3085 ‘ 
Botany : . 
Boteh . 

οἱ Egypt . 
Bottle . ὃ ‘ 


Tear. ᾿ ᾿ 
Bottom 
Sottomless Pit 
Bough . 

Bought 
Bow (verb) . 

»» (subst.) ᾿ 
howels ς 
Bowing : : . 
λον] 


in Apocalypse . 
Box : 

Box ‘Tree 

Boy. : . 


Bozez . ᾿ ᾿ ‘ 
Bozkath β ὺ 
Bozrah ‘ Ῥ : 


Bracelet . ‘ 5 
Brag 


Bramble Ξ 
Bran. ἃ é 
Branch : ᾧ 5 
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ii. G20", 890" (Macalister). 

1, 309 (Hastings). 

1. 3108. 

i. 3108. 

i. 434° (Warren). 

1. 310% (Hastings). 

1. 309% (Laidlaw) ; iii, 328” 
(Macalister). 

1. 4105 (Mackie), 626°. 

iv. 947* (Kenyon). 

Ext. 293" (Fairweather). 

iv. 195 (Budde). 

iv. 19. 896" 
(Sel bie). 

i. 310"(A. R. S. Kennedy). 

i. 861* (Harding) ; iv. 668" 
(Chapman). 

iv 805 (Barnes). 

. 627" (Mackie); ii. 
(A. It. S. Kennedy). 

. 31, 

J 41]", 

4115 (Hastings). 
.579't [Debt]. 


(Budde), 


oF 


ue 


bel μῶν 


ii. 173" (Sel bie). 

1 17", 752" (Salmond). 

1 2}}}, 

1 411", 

i. 311" (Barnes). 

ui. 492" (Post). 

1 311} (Hastings). 

τι. 820) (Macalister). 

1 9115 (Mackie); i. 34" 
(Macalister). 

. S14" (Mackie). 

. 3128 (Hastings). 

ay bee 

312" (Hastings). 

. 312° (Hastings). 

. 312" (Hastings). 

. 332" (Barnes). 

ae de 

3126 (Mackie). 

Ὅν (A. RR. 5. Ken- 

nedy); ἢ. 40,45 (Mac- 

alister), [See Bason]. 

iv. 900" (F.C. Porter). 

1. 313" (Carslaw). 

1. 313" (Post). 

δου Children, Education, 

Iamily]. 

1 313", 

1. 313", 

i. 13» (Ewing), 
(Driver). 

i. 313° (Mackie). 

i. 314° (Hastings). 

iv. 751» (Post). 

i. 9145. 

i. 314* (Selbie). 

i. 3145; iv. 989 (J. H. 
Moulton). 


pe ee ee 2) 


286" 


Brand . ς Ξ 


Branding . . 
BINNS. . . 
bravery 3 . 
trawler : ‘ 


ray. . . 


Brazen Sea . ὺ 


» Serpent . 


Breach ; ᾽ 
Bread . 
Breaking Bread 
Materials 
Metaphorical use 
Preparation 


at Funerals : 


in Offerings. 


Breastplate . Ε 
of High Priest . 


Breath . 5 ᾿ 


Breeches 3 - 


Biethren of the Lord . 


Bribery ὡ ᾿ 
Brick . . 


Bride 

Bridegroom . 
Indegroom’s Friend 
Bridge . 


Bridle . 

srier ᾿ 
Brigandine . Σ 
Brimstone 

Bing 

Broid, Broider 
Brokenhearted 
Bronze . 

Brooch. ᾿ ᾽ 


Brook . Ε ‘ 
Broom . ᾿ ᾿ 
Broth . ᾿ ᾿ 


Brother ἑ Ξ 
Brotherly Love 
Biown . . Ν 
Bruit’ . 


Brute, Brutish 


ne ere .ὕ...... 


i. 314> (Hastings). 

i. 593» (Poucher). 

i. 314"; 111, 375" (Hull). 

i. 315° (Hastings). 

i. εν 

i. 315» (Hastings), 524° 
pea 

iv. 4245 (Davies) ; i. 158> 
(Flinders Petrie), 505° 
(Whitehouse); Ext, 
671* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 460% > (Post) ; 111. 510° 

(A. R. 5. Kennedy) ; 

iv. 602" (Whitehouse) ; 

Ext. 6985 (Kautzsch). 
5» (Hastings). 

315> (Macalister). 

3105. 

4105, 

319%. 

317* ff; iii. 

Porter). 

1. 318"; iii. 4545 (Nicol) ; 
Ext. 6155 (Kautzsch). 

i. 318"; iv. 338° f. (W. P. 
Paterson). [See Shew- 
bread]. 

i. 319" (Barnes). 

i, 319 (A Tt. S. Ken. 
nedy) ; iv. 619" UF. (Flin- 
ders Petrie). 

iv. G611°f. [Spirit}; iii. 
114" (G. C. Martin); 
Ext. 665* © (Kautzseh). 

i, S20" (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy), 625" (Mackie). 

. 32(" (Mayor). 

i. 521" (Poucher); _ ii. 
173" © (Selbie). 

i. 326" (Ilinders Petrie), 
4485 (Hull). 

. 326 (Phimmer). 

. 8.75 (Plummer). 

397» (Plummer). 

328* (Mackie); 

360", 373* > (Buhl). 

. 302° (Mackie). 

ν. 751" 10. (Post). 

1. S28" (Barnes). 

i. 328" (Tull). 

i. 328” (Hastings). 

1. 3294, 

i 

i 

i 
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637" (H. 


μ-ν 


fs spots γὼ. μη 
. e 


Ext. 


pats moe 


1, 3298, 

i, 314° (Hull), 

i, 313” (Mackie), 
(Jevons). 

i, 329* (Hull). 

li. 825" (Post). 

ii. 405 (Macalister); Ext, 
661 (Kautzsch). 

. 848" (Bennett). 

. 329" (Denney). 

330°. 

. 330%. 

. 330% 


330” 


pms pede pate με pete 
ὃ 


Buckle. : ᾿ ‘ 
Buckler : : . 
Buffet . ᾿ 5 Ξ 
Bugean , ᾿ . 
Bukki . ‘ : : 
Bukkiah 
Bul Ξ : : : 
Bull, Bullock, Wild 
Bull : 
Aaron’s Golden P 


Bull Symbols . . 


Attitude of Pro- 
phets to 


Jeroboam’s Bulls 


in Anatolian Re- 
ligion 

Bulrush 

julwark : : 

Bunah . 

Buneh . 

Bunni . 

Burden 

Burglary 

Burial . 


Burier . ‘ : : 
Burning, of the Dead . 


Punishment 
Burning Bush 


Burnt-offering 


Burst, Bursting . . 
μἢ, Ὶ 5 Ε 
Bushel . ᾿ : ᾿ 


Busybody . . . 
But. : ‘ ὸ 
Butler . ᾿ 2 ὁ 


Butter . : ᾿ é 
Buz e . « ΓῚ 


Buzi, Buzite ‘ P 
By : ς ig . 
By and By . . . 
Byway . : τ . 
C (Codex Ephremi 
Syri). Ν . : 
C (symbol in Criti- 
cism) ς : 


Cab. ᾿ : : 
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i, 330° (Jevons). 

i. 330° (Barnes) ; iv. 497". 
i. 330°, 

i. 3315. 

i. 331%; ii, 1935. 

i. 331" 3 ii. 124), 

iv. 765° (Abrahams). 


lil. 638* (Post). 
i. S40 (A. ἢ. 5. Ken- 


nedy); Ext. 6435 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 342 (A. KR. S, Ken- 
nedy); Ext. 613" 
(IXautzsch). 


1, 3425 (Kennedy) ; ii. 447" 
(W. P. Paterson); Ext. 
679° f. (Kautzsch). 

. 341 (Kennedy) ; ii. 447° 
(W. PB. Paterson); Eat. 
643" (IKautzsch). 


wee 


Ext. 115° (Ramsay). 

iv. 212" (Post). 

. 3318 (Barnes). 

. 3318; i. 126". 

3315. 

. 8315; ἢ, 135" os, 

. 991» (Millar). 

. §22" (Poucher). 

. 331" (Nicol); iv. 4645 ff. 
[See Burning of Dead]. 

i. 333), 

1. 332° (Nicol), 518» (PInm- 
mer); iv. 4555 (Nicol). 

1. 623° (Poucher). 

i. 3339(A. R. S. Kennedy), 
3945 (Post). 

iv. 334, 3378 ΟΝ. P. 
Paterson); 1. 587*, 
5888 (Driver); Ext. 722" 
(Kautzscel:). 

i. 333> (Hastings). 

i. 3834" (Post). 

iv. 913° (A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy). 

. 3344, 

3344, 

334” (Wortahet);_ ii. 

772” (Driver). 

ii. 36* (Macalister). 

i. 334> (Boyd); 11. 131° 
(Curtis) ; iv. 8495 (Pin- 
ches). 

. 334» (Skinner). 

. 334° (Hastings). 

. 335%, 


. 335°. 


μῶν μῶν pale pes belt pede pets 
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pee τῶ pete 


μην i μα μων 


i. 3305 (Murray). 


1. 336*. 
[See Kab]. 


»--.-τ..-..------- --ὄ....-.-. .. 


Cabbon Β . 


Cabin . $ : ᾿ 
Cabul . Ε ᾿ Σ 
Cesar . , ὃ ὲ 

Worship . : 2 


Cresar’s Houschold 
Cwsarea 3 
Cesarea Philippi. 


Cage . Ξ 2 : 
Caiaphas . . - 


Cain. ‘ : 5 
Land of Eaile . 
Mark of . : ; 


Sacrifice of 
Cainan . : : ᾽ 
Cainttes r : : 
Cake. : : Ε 
Calah . 


Calamolalus (Apoc ) 
Calamus 
valeol . 
Caldron 
Caleb 
Calendar 
Calf 
Calf, Golden 


of Aaron . 


of Jeroboam L Ὁ 


Bull Symbols. ὃ 


Attitude 
phets to 


of Pro- 


in Anatolian Te- 
ligion 

Calitas (A poc.) 
Calker . ἃ : 
Call. : : ‘ 
Calling é : 
Callisthenes (A poc.) 
Calneh, απὸ. 


Calvary Ξ a 
Calves of the Lips —. 


Camel . : : > 
Unclean 


en ..---. .--.-.Ψ.--.---. . 


i. 336%; ii. 1975. iii. 
{Machbena]. 

1. 336". 

1. 336"; ἃ. 389" note. 

i. 336" (Adency). 

in. 709» (Findlay); iv. 
5, 259% (Porter); 
Eat. 1045 (Schirer). 

. 3874 (Adeney). 

i. 887" (Conder). 

i. 337> (Ewing); 11. 758" 
(Waren). 

i. 338" (Mackie); ii. 63° 
(ost). 

. 338" (M‘Clymont), 410” 
(Turner). 

1 33s" (W. Τὸν Paterson). 

111. 558" (ΠῚ 11}. 

i 244 (lasting), 811} 
(A. RS. (Kennedy). 

Loan. 

1. 83890" 3 ἢν D108, 

it. 798” (Plummer). 

i. 318" (Macalister). 

i. 380 (Ryle), 178", 182", 


1 


Ty 


183" (Hommel); κει. 
52» ἢ, (Sayce). 

1. 9105, 

iv. 213" (Post); iii 747° 


(Macalister). 

i. 340%; 11. 129% (Curtis). 

ii. 40" (Macalister). 

1. 340" (Sellne)s ii. 1264, 
127* », 1288» (Ci tis). 

iv. 765* (Abrahains). 

ili. G88* (Post). 

2 S40" (AL LOS. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. 40"; 
(Kautzsch). 

1h; ai. 47> CWO. 


Ext. G43" 


Paterson); ἄχ, 6145 
(Kautzsch). 

IL B42"; ext. G13" 
(Kautzsech). 


i. 340»... ii, 447" (WLP. 
Paterson) ; Ext. 679" £. 
(Kautzsel). 


Ext. 115" (Ramsay). 

1. 348" (Thackeray). 

i. B48". 

i, $43" (Hastings). 

. 344° (Macpherson). 

344" (H. A. White). 

344" (1. A. Pinches), 

213", 224 (Wommel). 

ii. 226" (Warren), 5968 
(Conder); iv. 4584 
(Nicol). 

ili. 127° [Lip]. 

i. 344” (Post). 

ii, 39° (Macalister); iv. 
8905 (Peake), 
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Camel, Use in Egypt . 
Camel's Hair : 


Camp . 
Camp (ve ih 
Camplire 


Cana ᾿ ‘ 

Canaan, Cannaniles  . 
Conquest . . . 
Language ὃ : 
Name : 
People. P ᾿ 


Relation to Ham . 


References in Tel el- 


Amarna Tablets 
Cananwan, Canaanite. 
Candace 


Candle, Candlestick 


» in Apocalypse 
Cane 
Canker . 
Cankerworm 
ae ‘ 
Conception of ( anon 
NT Canon 
OT Canon 
Relation — to 
rypla 
Terms ‘Canon,’ 
*Canoniad,’ ‘Can- 
onized ἢ 
Canon, Eponym 
of Ptolemy 
Canopy 
Canticles 
Caper-berry 


Apoc- 


Capernaum . : 


Bia : 
Capharsalams ὃ (Apoe ) 
Caphia (Apoc.) . 
Caphtor 


Cappadocia . 
Jews in 
Captain 


of the Guaid (NT) 


of Pharaoh's Guard . 
of the Host 
Captivity 
Carabasion (Apoe.) 
Curaven 
Car bunele 


ili. 819> (Griffith). 

i. 345° (Mackie); ii. 9855 
(Ewing). 

i. 346" (Barnes). 

i. 346°. 

i. 346 (Post). 

1. 346° (Ewing). 

i. 347" (Sayce). 

i. 509" f, (Barnes), 785" £ 
(Smith). 

i. 70" ff. (I. Taylor), 347" 


(Sayce); 111, δ᾽ ΗΠ, 
(Margoliouth). 
1. S475, 


i. 415. Ext. 76" (Jas- 
trow), 80" (McCurdy). 
11. 288" (Margoliouth). 


i. 347". 

1 348* (Selbie). 

i. 348" (Prichard), 790+! 
(Margoliouth). 


». Sd8" (AL Τὸ Κ΄ WKen- 
nedy); iv. 663", 701 


(Davies). 
iv. Loo» (F.C. Porter). 
iv. 213 (Post). 
1. 348". 
111. 130% (Post). 
1. 348” (Stanton). 
1 3495, 


Hi. 529" (Stanton); 1. 290" 
(Stewart). 

ii. 604" (Wovuds) 3 1. 288" 
(Stewart). 


1. 349", 117” (Porter). 


1 350%; ili. 004" (Woods) 
1 179% (Hommel). 
1 179" (Hommel). 
1. 300 (Porter). 
[See Song of Songs). 
1 350" (Post); ἢ. 
(Macalister). 
» 005 (Ewing); ib 
(Merzill). 
Bale, 
491}, 
solr, 
351" ~ (Sayce), 
(Prichard): aii. 
_ (Beecher). 
352" (Itumsay). 
᾿ xt. 95* (Schurer). 
1. 352" (Burrows). 
Be δον, ἢν, Ὁ» 
(Purves). 
iy, 23" (Driver). 
11. $43* (Williams). 
i. 514* (Barnes). 
i. 352”. | 
i. 352" (Hastings). 
iv. 620* (Flinders Petrie). 


38" 


104" 


pets bee tte pee 
. . . . 


61g" 


846" 


note 


Carcas . ‘ ‘ 
Carcase Υ ᾿ 
jarchemish . ᾿ 7 
Care. ᾿ ; . 
Caria (Apoc.) é ss 
Carites. : ‘ ὗ 


Carmel (city) 

Carmel (promontory) . 

Carmelite, Carmelitess 

Carmi . 

Carmonians (Mee: ) 
yarnaim (Apoc.) . 


Carnal, Carnally . 2 
Carnehan ‘ ξ 
Carnion Ε ‘ . 


Carpenter. ; . 
Tools 

Carpus . 

Carriage 

Catshena 

Cart 

Carving 

Casdim 

Case 

Casement 

Casiphia 

Casluhim 

Caspho1 (Apoe. ; 

Cassia . 


Cast 

Castanet 

Castle . 

Castor and Pollux 
Cat 

Caten:e 
Caterpillar . : 
Catholic Epistles . 
Cathua (Apve.) 
Cattle . : 


Canda . 
Caul 
Cause . 
Causeway 
Cave 
Birthplace, of Christ. 


Cedar . 
Ceiling. 
Celibacy 
Cellar . 
Celsus . . ξ 


Cenchrewe 


Cendebeus apes ) 
Censer 


Census of David . 
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i, 353". 

i. 353° (Hastings). 

i. 3538 (T. G. Pinches). 
[See Karkhemis]. 

. 353” (Hastings). 

. 354” (Ramsay). 

. 354°, 376° (Selbie). 

354” (Conder). 

. 354" (G. A. Smith). 

. 3564, 

. 356°; ii, 122%, 1208. 

. 356" (Η. A. White). 

. 356", 167". [See Kar- 
naim]. 

i. 356". 

iv. 620" (Flinders Petrie). 

i. 356", 167° (Ewing), 190" 
(H. A. White). (See 
Karnaim ]. 

i. 356" (Adeney). 

iv. 796" (Carsinw). 
306" (Lock). 

i. 356" (HL. A. White). 

1. 3075, 


1 
i 
i 
1. 357" (H. A. White). 
I 
1 
i 


με. ὧν ee ee μάν ων μᾶφ ἔκ“δεη 
° 


. 3578 (Mackie). 

. 3807 [Chesed]. 

. 357” (Tastings). 

11. as (Warren). 

1. 357" (1. A. Pinches). 

357", 3515 [(Caphtor]. 

: 358". 

358" (Post); iil. 
(Macalister). 

i. 358" (Ilastings). 

iii. 463° (Millar). 

1. 3858” (H. A. White). 

1. 608" (Prichard). 

1. 359 (Post). 

xt. 4855 ff (Turner). 

iii. 130° (Post). 

1. 3529» (Salmond). 

i, 362, 

i 362 (Post); ii. 
(Macalister). 

. 363* (Ramsiy). 

. 863", 628* (Mackie). 

. 363°, 

. 363°, 

. 863° (Tull). 

. 2818 (Conder) ; iil. 23-4» 
(Massie), 288° (Mayor); 
Ext. 429> (Tasker). , 

i. 9015 (Post). 

i. 441" [Cieled, Cieling]. 


Tere) 


593° 


35° 


wee wet μῶν ee 


ii. 266 (W. VT. Pater- 
son). 

1. 365». 

ii. 700". 

i. 365" (Dickson), 480° 
(Ramsay). 

i. 3655 (H. A. White). 

i, 365 (Kennedy, 


Holmes). 
i. 568" (Η. A. White). 


Census of Quirinius . 


Centurion . ; Ε 
Cephas. 
Cerinthus, Teaching 

Relation to Canon 

τ to St. Jolin 

Cerinthus, Gospel of 
Certain 
Certify 
Chabris (A poc.) 
Chadiasai (A pot.) 
Chiereas (Apoc.) . : 
Chafe . 
Chaff 
Chain . 
Chaleedony . : 
Chaldwa, Chaldeans . 


Lanenage . 

Wise Men 
Chaldee Language 
Chaldee Versions 
Chalk-stones 
Challenve 
Chalpln (Apoe.) 
Chamber (subst. ) 
Chamber (ver )) : 
Chambets of the South 


Chamberlain 
Chameleon . 
Chamois 
Champaign . 
Champion 
Chance 


Chancellor 

Change 

Change of ftainent 
Chant . : 
Channneus (Apoc.) 
Chapel . 


Chaphenatha (Apoc.) . 


Chapiter 


Chapman 

Chapt . . . 
Charaathalan (A poc. i 
Charax (Apoc ) 
Charea (Apoc.) 
Charge, Chargeable 
Charger 


Chariot 


Charismata . 


Charity ᾿ 
Charm . 


iv. 1835 (Plummer); Ext. 
3569 (Kenyon), 395* 
(Ramsay). 

i. 366° (Adency). 

ii. 7505 (Chase). 

1. 188 (ITeadlam). 

ii. 189". 

Ji. 189, 734° (Salmond). 

Ext. 488° (Tasker). 

i. 3075» (Tastings). 

i. 3678, 

1. 367". 

i. 3075. 

1, 367° 

i. 367". 

1. 367" (Post). 

i. 867" (Carslaw). 

᾿ς 6214 (Flinders Petrie). 

1. 368" (Price), 185" (Hom- 


~ 
“ 


mel), 380" (Ryle). [See 
Khaldeans]. 

1. 368). 

1 368", 553> (Curtis); 


τ. 903» f. (Benecke). 
1. 868" (Price); ii, 25% 
(Margohouth). 
ιν. 678" [Targum]. 
1. 369". 
1. 369°. 
1. 369°, 
τ. 483" (Warren). 
1. a (Hastings). 
- 100» (Punches), 
(Hommel). 
. 369° (Wortalet). 
369* (Post). 
. 369 (Post). 
369", 
ΒΟΥ 
. O70" (Hastings). 
oak fe 
. 370" (Hastings). 
. 870" (Mackie). 
. 870", 
370°, 
370" (Taylor). 
2 oT 
. 3715 (A. 
nedy). 
2 wilt 
.o7l', 
coat μα 
. ΤΙΝ, 
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3715 (Hastings). 
. 871", 256" (Macalister); 
ii. 415, 
i. 372* (H. A. White) ; ii 
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Tia” (Driver), 842 
(Williams). 
1, 427%£., 434° f.  (Gay- 


ford); iii. 
lay). 
i. 373* (Hastings). 
{See Amulet]. 


726" (Find- 
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Charme (Apoe.) 

Charmis (Apoc.) . 

Chase . Σ 

Chaseba (Apoc. ). 

Chastening, Clhiastise- 
ment . . 

Chastity . : 


Chebar. 
Check . 
Checker-work 
Chedorlaomer 


Cheek, Cheek-hone 
Cheek Teeth 
Cheer. 
Cheese 

Chelal . 
Chellians (Apoe. ) 
Chellus (Apoc.) 
Chelod (Apoc.) 
Chelub. 
Chelubat 
Cheluli, 

Chelluh 

Chematim 
Chemosh 


Cheluhna, 


Chenaanah . 

Chenani 

Chenaniah 

Cheops 

Chepera 

Chephar-ammoni . 

Chephirah 

Chephren 

Cheran 

Cherethites and I melislite 
ites. ‘ ὃ 


Cherith 
Cherub 
Cherubim 


- Angels . 
Etymology 


in Eden 
in Ezekiel 


in NT 3 


in Psalms. 
n Temple 


on the Ark 


Relation to Assyrian 
winged Bulls, etc. . 
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. 376% 
. 876% ; 


. 376" ᾿ 
~ a0", 
ΒΟΥ 


ree ee er) 
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BTTEE (Lyle); Ext. 644" 


i. 373°. 
. 373°. 
i. 437° [Hunting]. 


373°. 


. 374° (Denney). 


520" tL, 
273° il. 
ΒΟτι). 


(Poucher) ; i 
(W. P. Pater- 


874" (HL. A. White). 


374", 
374’, 

τῶ" (Sayce), 
(Hommel). 
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375 y*, 


ΠΣ 


. γῆ 


ΤῊΝ, 


. gad 


36" (Maealister). 


5 375". 


375° 
375", 
72» 
τὶν. 128", 
ii, 126". 


. o76%, 
. 076" (J. Taylor). 
. 376% (Peake) 5 111. 


408» 
(Bennett). 
li. 130°. 


i, 123" 
658" (Crum). 


“xt. 184" (Wiedemann). 
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of Parsisin . 
Satan. : ΟἹ: 


1. δύ, 

iv. 991> (J. H. Moulton’. 
592"; ἦν. 407%, 9928 
(J. H. Moulton); Ext. 
288” (Fairweather), 709" 
(KXautzsch). 


in Book of Enoch. i. 593%; iv. 408°. 


in Jesephus . . 1. 698%; Ext. 289* (lair- 
weather). 
in Targums and 


Midrash iv. 409°. 
in Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs i. 593*. 
in Tobit and other 
Apocrypha iv. 408"; Ext. 289° (Fair- 
weather). 
i. 593"; iv. 410*-412*. 
Demonic Possession 1. 593°; iii. 327" (Mac- 
alister); iv. 22", 4105, 
Methods of heal- 
ing of Christ 
aud Apostles . i. 593>f. ; Ext. 290° (lair 


weather). 


ecient Tt ee Oe a NE 


Demon— Demounology— 
St. Paul’s concep- 
tion of Devils 
Demons in the Air . 


Demophon Or ). 

Den. 

Denarius 

Denounce 

Deny 

Depart. 

Deputy 

Derbe . 

Derision 

Descent into Hell 

Describe 

Desery . 

Desert . 

Desire . 

Desolate 

Desolation, Abomina 
tion of 

Despite 

Desposyni 

Destruction 


| 

| Neterminate 

Detestable things 

Deuel . ὃ 
Deutero-Isaiah 


Deuteronomist, Work οἱ 
Deuteronomy 


Analysis of Contents 
Date and Authorship 
Ethies —. 
Historical Milasivns 
Language and Style 


Legislation 


Name 

Priesthood in 
Purpose 

Religious Teaching, . 


Holiness 

Tdolatry 

Love between God 
and Israel . 

Monotheism . 


Unity 
Devil . . 


Devoted things . 
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i, 594"; iv. 4105 th 
i, 58" (Mackie). [See 
Exorcism, Magic, 

Sorcery]. 

: 594%, 
59045, 

iii. ii. 497A. R.8 

. 594, 

545, 

. 595", 

595%, 

595* (Ramsay). 

: τ ρον: 


. Kennedy). 


tet Peto teks pets pede pls te 
a rf « - 
Pr 


_ 795» 
1. gree 
1. 595". 
iv. 917° (Selbie). 
1, 596". 
1. 596. 


(Chase). 


i. 195» (Driver). 

i 596". 

u. 138%», 140 (Bacon). 

1. 3° [Abaddon] ; iii. 74 2 
[Perdition]. 

1. 596° (Hastings). 

1, 596° (Driver). 


j 596°, 

Ext. 705" 9 (KKautzseh). 
[See Isaiah }. 

[See Ὁ}. 

1. 596" (Ryle); 11. 3675 ἢ, 
(Woods); iil GS! 
(Diver); Ext. 700" 
(KXautzsch). 


597%, 
0015; 11. 3085 (Woods) 
. 779" (Strong). 
a7 
5995, GOI); in. 3677 
(Woods) ; 111. 395 (Mai- 
goliouth). 
. 6008, 6011. ; i. 68? 1 
(Driver). 
1. 506, 
iv. 74" (Baudissin). 
1. 97. AE. 
i. 598"; Ext. 687"4., 700! | 
(Kautzsch). 
1. 5994, 
i. 99", 


re ee μπὶν 
° Ἵ . . 


ome 


i 5985, 6015. 


1 δ08", 001"; Ext. G80" : 
(IKXautzseh). 

i 5985, 

. «5908 (Whitehouse) ; 
iv. 4075; Eat. Tog" 
(Kautzsch). [See 
Demon]. 

i, 23° (Hastings), 634% 
(Denney); Ext. 619" 


(Kautzsch). 


Devotion 

Dew 

Diadem 

Dial 

Inalogue of Timothy 
and Aquila 

Diamond 


Diana of the Ephesians 


on Coins 
Shrines 
Diaspora 


Extent 
in Atrica 
in Arabia. 
in Asia Minor . 
in Cyrenaica 
τὰ Key pt. 
in Euphrates Distrret 
in Italy, Spain, Gaul, 
Germany 
Macedonia 
Creece 
in Rome 
In SyMa 
Organization 
Religious and Intel- 
Jectual Life 
Synagogues 
Temple Dues 
Social Standing and 
Citizenship 
Toleration by Autho 
lities . 
Diatessaron 


im and 


Author and Date 
[elation to 
Syriac 
Tithe, Language, 
Later History 
Vetsions, non-Syriac 
Arabic 
Armenian 
Codex Fuldensis 
Diblah . 
Diblanm 


Old 


and 


; Dibon, Dibon sal 


' Dabri 


Iibs 


| Didache 


Chureh 
implied . 


Contents and Struc- 


ture 
Criticism, 

for. 
Date. : 
Discovery . 


Genesis of Didaclhe . 


conditions 


Materials 
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i. 603° (Hastings). 

i. 604" (Hull). 

i. 604” (Purves), 530°. 
i. 604" (H. A. White). 


iii, 3035 (Bartlet). 

iv. 619%, 620° (Ilinders 
Petrie). 

Ie 0055, joa 
Ext. 1205. 

1. 724", 

i. GUG®; Ext. 121°. 

Eat. 91" (Schurer), 56" 
(Buhl). 

Ext. 91°, 

ext. 96%, 

Ext 933. 

Ext. 3", 

Eat. 96". 

Ext. 95", 104", 107, 108°. 

Ext. 923. 


(Ramsay) ; 


Ext. 988, 

Ext. 97%. 

fat. 97%, 

ἴζνυ. 92, 1058. 
Ext. 99° f1. 


106". 
1074, 


107°. 


Kat 
Eat. 
ent. 
Ext. 104". 
Ext. 
vt. 

iv. 


Ext. 


102". 

451" 1". (Stenning) ; 
646" tt. (Nestle). 
451», 

Ext. 458", 
Ext. 
Ext. 


4524, 

455%, 

Ext. 457°, 

Ext. 455°. 

Kat. 456°. 

1. 606". 

i. 606" ; Ext. 175" (Konig). 

i, 606% (Chapman), 73* 
(1. Taylor). 

i. 606°. 

ii. 805, 32% (Macalister) . 
iv. 869" (Post). 

Ext. 438 if (Bartlet); ii. 
533* (Stanton). 


Ext. 4485", 

Ext. 430° ΠῚ, 445° if 
Iixt. 441° tf 

Ext. 448°, 


Ext. 438", 
Ext. 443° ff. 


Didache — 
Significance for Karly 
Christianity . 
Title. : . 
Transformations 
undergone by 
Didrachina . 


Didymus 
of Alexandiia 
TDie 


Diet. 
Piklah 
Dilan 
Diligence 
Dill 
Diminish 
Dimnah 
Dimon, Dimonal 
Dinah . 
Dinaites 
Dinhabah 


Dinner : 
Diodote of Tarsus 
Diognetus, Mpistle to . 


Dionysia 
Divnysius 
of Alexandia . 


Dionysus 


Dioscorinthius 


Dioscuri 
Diotrephes . 


Diphath 


Disallow 
Disannul 
Disappoint 
Discern 
Disciple 
Discipline 
Discomtort, 
fiture 
Discover 
Discus . 
Disease 
Dish 
Dishan. 
Dishon 
Dishonesty 
Dispatch 
Dispersion 
Disposition . : 
Dispute, Disputation . 
Distatl . 
Divers, Diverse 
Dives . 2 


Discom- 


--... - 
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Ext. 450. 
Ext. 439°, 


Ext. 449". 
ili. 
Kennedy). 


4234, 498 (A. κα 


S. 


iv. 753" (J. H. Bernard). 


Ext. 499° (Turner). 
i. 606 (Ilastings). 
Death}. 

. 606", 

. 606" (Margoliouth). 

. 6074. 

.« 607" (Hastings). 

. 99° (Post). 

. 607". 

. 6074, 

. GOGS, 

. 607", 

. GOT”. 
607° 

(ΤΠ ν 10). 
it. 415 (Macalister). 

Ext. 500° (Turner). 

ii. 700* (Reynolds) ; 
537" (Stanton). 

1. 607° (Peake). 

i. G08" (Dickson). 

ili. 541" (Stanton); 
240" (I. CL. Port 
Ext. 496" (Turner). 

i. 608" (Jevons), 
(Peake); Eat. 
(Itumsay). 

i GUS; ἵν. 765" (A 
hams). 

1. 608" (Prichard). 

i 6098) (Salimond); 
42, 

i 6098 

286%, 

. 609". 

. 609%, 

. GU, 

. 609", 

.« 000} (Massie). 

.« GLU (Hastings). 


mss mde μὰν pet fee μῶν μῶν ee καὶ edn 


(Selbie), 


(Selbie) ; 


»ν με pets pelt ft ols 


1. 610», 

i. 6105 (Hastings). 
ii. 1075 (Nicol). 

Hi. 322" (Macalister) 
i. 40" (Macalister). 
i. 610", 

i. 610° (Selbie). 

i. 6115, 

1. 6114, 

{See Diaspora}. 

1. 6114 (Hastings). 
i. 611" (Ilastings). 
1. 611°. 

i. 6011}, 

ul. 88" (Plummer). 


[See 


268" 


ili. 


iv. 
el), 


607" 
153" 


bra 


il 


iv. 


Divination . Ξ : 


Divorce Ξ Ξ 


Christ’s Teaching on 


Dizahab 
Do 
Docetism 


Doctor . 
Doctrine : : 
Doctrine, Devclupment 
in Apocryphal 
Period 
Angelogy . 
Anthropology 
Demonology 
Doctrine of God 
Doctrine of Wisdom 
ischatology 
Gieek Influence 
Messianic Hupe 
Persian Influence 
Dodai . 


Dodanim 


Dodavaliu 
Dodo 


Doe 
Doeg 
Dog 


Dog tribe of Calebites 
Tobit’s dog 


Dogma. 


Dok (Ap.) 
Doleful 
Dolphin 
Dominion 
Doom . 
Dvor 


of Temple 
Doorhkeeper 


Dophkah 

Dor 

Dorcas. 
Dorymenes (Ap.) 
Dositheus (Ap.) - 
Dotaa (Ap.) 

Dote 

Dothan 


1. 611" (Jevons); iv. 107* ff. 


(Davidson) ; Ext. 556° i. 
(Jastrow), 650° f. 
(Kautzscli). 

iii, 274° ff (W. P. Pater- 
son); i. 847" (Ben- 
nett); ii. 775" note 
(Williams). 

ii. 9755 8. (W. P. Pater- 
son); Ext.274f.(Votaw). 

i. 613° (Driver). 

i. 614* (Hastings). 

ii. 189% (Headlam), 717" 
(Reynolds); Ext. 428" 
(Tasker). 

i. 614°. 

i. 614"( Hastings,Stewart). 


Ext. 
Text. 
ext. 
Iixt. 
Ext. 
Fext. 
Ext. 
axb. 


272+ (Fairweather). 

285" tl. 

290" ΤΕ 

288? ff. 

276" if. 

281+ {1 

302" IT. 

274". 

Ext. 295" 17. 

Ext. 2744, 279", 307". 

i. 615" (Stenniny) ; 
1328» (Curtis). 

i. 615° (Macpherson); Ext. 
80 (Jastrow). 

i. 616", 

615") (Stenning) ; 

132" (Curtis). 

i. 615": ii, 196". 

i. G15". 

i. G15" (Post); iv. 830* 
(Peake). 

i. 810" (Sel bie). 

iv. 787° f. (Marshall), 989" 
(J. TH. Moulton). 

1. 616" (Macpherson), 614" 
(Stewart). 

. 616, 

. 616". 

. 231° (Post). 

.« 616 (Massie). 

. 617". 

ii. 432", 434" (Warren) ; 
i. 1438-5 (Flinders 
Petrie); ii. 384° f. (Cars- 
law). 

iv. 700" (Davies). 

iv. 745, 805, 92>f., 95° 
(Baudissin). 

i. 6175 (Rendel Harris). 

i. G17" (Conder). 

i. 617° (Stanton). 

i, 618", 

i, 6185, 

1, 618°. 

i. 6185, 

i, 618" 


ἢ 


ii 


we 
. 


μ᾿. μῶν pte pet pds 


_ δ, Ἢν ὦ 


σον. 5.......-..“----- πο.» πο A tien Ne nt gk peal at .... ........ 


eee eee - 


(aki Vetsluon. 
Doubt . : 
Dove 


Symbolical use. 
at Christ’s Baptism . 


Dove’s Dung 


Dowry. 
Dovology 
Drachma 


Drag 
Dravon 

Bel and the 
Dragon’s Well 


Dram . 

Dianght, Draueht 
House 

Draw 

Drawer of Wate 

Dread, Dreadful . 

Dieams 


-----.--.---.- rr a er . 


Dress (verb). ‘ 
Dress (subst ) 
Aiticles: Breeches . 


Border, Hem, Skirt 


yaul 
Cloak 
Coat 
of Mail 
Girdle 
Head-diess 
Mantle . 
Muffler . 
Napkin 
tobe 
Sandals 
Shawl 
Sheet, Shirt, ἜΝ 
Garment 
Stomacher 
Turban . 
Veil 
Wimple 


Materials: Cotton . 
ivr 
Linen 
Silk 
Wool : 
in Orientul Thought 
Drink . ; ; 
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iv. 858" (Milligan); Ext. Drink-offering 
251» (luupton). 

1, 618 (Hastings, War- 
field). Dromedary . 

i. 6100 (Post); iv. 830° | Dropsy 
(Peake). Dross 

il. 747" (Konig). Drought 


ii. 406% (Swete); Ext. 
309" (Scott). Drove . 

i. 620" (Post); ii. 378 | Drowning 
(Macalister) ; Ext. 4708 | Drunkenness 


(Thackeray). Drusilla 
τι. 270" (W. P. Paterson). | Dualism 
1.620 (Scott);iv.38* (Loch). 

iii, 421", 428» (A. R. δι | Dudacl 


Kennedy). Duke 
ii. 12>, 24> (Eddy). 
i. 120" (Post). 
i, 2679 (Marshall). 
i, 464° (Wilson); ii. 586° 
(Conder); iv. 428 | Dumbness 


Duleimer 
Damah 


(Selbie). of Ezekiel 
τι. 421" 5 (A RLS. Ken- 
nedy). Dumn-zi 
Phumu-zi-zuab 
i. 0915, Dung 
1. 691", Dove's 
1. 621" (Mackie). 
1. O21" (Hastings). 
i, 622" (Jevons): iv. 600° Gate. 
(Whitehouse); Ext. | Dung 
563" (Jastrow), 614°, | Dun-shagea 
6515 haut zach), Dura 
1. 6239 (Ilastings). Dure 


i. 623" (Machie). 


.- --- a Ph nS 


1 625%, az08 (A. Ὁ. 5. Daty 
Kennedy). Dwarf . 

i. OVT*; αἰ, 605 (A. BR. S. | Dyeing 
Wennedy). 

i. 363", GUS". Dysentery 

1. 449", 6.4, 

1. 452', G24". E (work of Flohist) 

1, 319+, 3284 (Burnes). Date. ; 

1. 626", in Exodus 

1. 6260. 

i. 627"; 1. 239" (Selhic). in Genesis 

i. G27; iii, 455" (SelInes. in Joshua 

1 G27; iii. 487" (Selle). in Judges . 

τι. 0.7», Ka 

1. 6278, 

1. 627". Fagle . 

Ear 

1, 6249. Far (verb) 

i. 628"; iv. 617° (Selbie). | Earnest 

i. 627". Ear-ring 

i. 627"; iv. 8485 (Davies). | Earth . 

1. 627" 5 iii, 940" (Selbie) ; 


iv. 923», 
1. 623", Earthquake 
i. G28»; ji. 985» (wing). Uzziah’s 
1, 623"; ili. 124> (Ewing). | Ease 
1. 
i. 
i 


624. East, Childien of the . 


623>: iv. 937°. 


. 628". East Sea, Eastern Sea 


ii. 33°1f., 36* (Macalister). | Easter 


.---..». .- ,...--..ὄ.-.-..............--ὄ...-.............«........ 


Duteh Verstun. 
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iv. 335%, 330° (ἡ. P. 
Paterson); Ext. 620°, 
7228 (Kautzsch). 

i. 6294. 

1. 3284 (Macalister), 

i. 629". 

i. 624" (Poucher), 800" 
(Warren). 

i. 6294, 

i. 524 (Poucher), 

1, 629" (Beecher). 

1. 361" (Lleadlam). 

iii. 852* (Kilpatrick); iv 
246+ (Porter). 

1. 207 (Driver). 

i. 680% (Hastings), 615" 
(Sayce), 

111. 450» (Millar). 

i, θ0320» (Margolionth) ; iv 
δ10» (Selbie). 

ili. 327" (Macalister). 

i, 816" (Skinner); Fat. 
175" f. (IWonig). 

Ext. 548°. 

Ext. 548". 

i. 681° (Hull). 

i. 620" (Vost); i. 87» 
(Macalister); [xt. 47 
(Thackeray). 

li, 593° (Conder), 

i, 225" (Hommel). 

Ext. 548". 

i. 631" (Walker). 

1, 631. 

Ext. 414" (Bebb). 

1. 691}, 

i. 631%, 

i. 631" (HE. Porter), 456" @. 
(Thatcher). 

iii. 325° (Macalister). 


i. 632°; ii. 371° fT. (Woods). 

ii. 373°. 

i. 806°ff. (Harford - Bat- 
tersby). 

ii. 145° ff. (Ryle). 

i. 781} (Gi. A. Smith). 

11. 812° (Koniv). 

i. 215" f. (Hommel) ; Eat. 
538° 1% (Jastrow). 

i. 63828 (Post). 

i. 632> (Mackie). 

i. 6325, 

i. 6338 (Philps). 

i. 683" (Mackie). 

i. 685" (Selbie), 502", 504" > 
(Whitehouse). (See 
World]. 

i. 63-44 (Hull). 

iii. 617" (Warren). 

i. 635° (Hastings). 

i. 635" (Margoliouth) ; ii. 
831" (Macpherson). 

i. 575" (Hull). 

1 635° 


Cee 
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Ebal (person) 
Ebal (mountain) 
Ebed 
Ebed-melech 
Ebenezer 


Eber 


Khez 
Ebiasaph 


Ehiathar 

Ebionites, Gospel of the 
Ebony . 

Ebron 

Febatana 

Ecclesiastes 


Authorship and Diute 
Canonicity 
Contents . 
Epilogue . 
Idea of God 
of Future Lite . 


Integnity . “ 
Language and Strue- 
ture 


Title. 

Keclesiasticus (Siae h). 
Author 
Contents . 
Doctrine of God 
Kditions 
Eschatology 


History 
Tmportance 
Language . 


Name 

Place in Bible 

(Quotations of Gath 
Fathers . 

Relation to Tobit 

Sadducean tendency 

Satan in 

Text, Greek 

Hebrew 
Syriac 

Theology . 

Use in 
Church . 

Versions 
Arabic . 
Armenian 
Coptic 
Ethiopic 
Georgian 
Latin 
Paleeo-Slavonic 
Syriac 


Christian 


Ss sna ese” 


er ee Oe 
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. 635" (Margoliouth). 
δ᾽ (Mackie). 
636. 


. 636". 

636 (Stenning); iv. 

4995 (Wilson). 

i, 636> (Selbie) ; ii, 131%" 
(Curtis), 326% (Wuil- 
liams). 

i. 6374. 

i. 5" (Gray); ii. 
(Curtis). 

[See Abiathar]. 

Ext. 435" (Tasker). 

i. 687". 

i. 637° (wing). 

i. 24 (Margoliouth). 

i. 637" (Peake); iv. 927" 
(Siegfried) ; 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 637". 


re ee ere 2 
. . δὰ 


Ι ")4Ἁ. b 


Ext. 731" | 


‘cclesiasticus— 
Wisdom Teaching 


Kelipse . 


Ed : 
Kddinus (Ap. ) 
| Eden (garden) 


i 
| Faden (‘house of ) 
Iden (people) 


| Eden (person) 
» der 

| sys 5 
ει Edifieation 

| K-dingiiana-duo. 


i. 642"; iii, 613» (Woods) | Edna (A poc.) 


1. 010», 


i. 6408, 

i. O41". 

. 6642"; Eat. 731" 
(Kautzsch). 

1, 6394. 

i. O88"; 1. 32" (Margo- 


houth); αν. 13 (Budde). 

i O37". 
iv. 539" (Nestle). 
iv. 541} 11 

ιν. 40" {Π᾿ 

: at. 276" (Fairweather). 
7, HAL” Ff, 

au 3 1.742" (Charles); 
ιν. 233*(E. R. Bernard). 
. ΟΝ, 

539°. 
iu. 35" » (Margoliouth) ; 
iv. 13" (Budde). 
. 540” 1. 
. 539", 


ιν 


. 545", 
780» (Marshall). 
. 649" 51, 110. (Porter). 
.« 409" (Whitehouse). 
iv. 5430 1, 
. 5460 {ΠῚ 
iv. 546" 
. 550e >, 


iv. 550", 
᾿, 544" 1. 
. O45 
. 544°, 
. 545". 
i Φ 545% 
y. 545" 
. 545™ > 
iv. 545". 
iv. 544°. 


Edom, Edomites . 
Relation to Hebrews 
Sanet um y 


Edos (Apoc ) 


drei 
Edueation 
Fiom the Conquest 


to the Exile 

Schools of the Pro- 
phets . 

Fiom a Exile 

BC. 

Alex: an ‘tifa: 
ence 

Place and Method 

Proverbs as Hand- 
book . : ‘ 

Scribes as Teachers 

Synagogue Instruc- 
tion 


to 


From B.C. 75 to A.D. 70 
Schools . 
Teachers 
In NT Times 
Knlect 


Kigg 
White of an Egg 


Eglah . 

Kglaim. 
Eglath-shelisliyah 
Eylon (person) 
Eglon (place) 


Egypt . 
Architecture 
Calendar . 
Chronology 
Divisions . 


iv. 927 (Siegfried); Ext. 
281>f. (Fairweather). 
i. 193 (T. G. Pinches), 


413® (Turner), 559» 
(Purves); Ext. 558% 
(Jastrow). 

i. 642" (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

i. 642", 

1. 643" (Sayce), 2165 
(Hommel); iii. 669%" 
(Salmond). 

i. 643° (Selbie). 

i. 642" (Selbie), 131 
(Margoliouth), 183° 
(Hommel). 

1s ai 1090} ὑπ 

i, 644" (Ryle); ii. 125%, 


1315 (Curtis). 

i 644", 

» 225° (Hommel). 

i G44", 

1. G44" (Sayee). 

Ext. 74°11 (Jastrow). 

iv. 3968 (A. KR. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. 646". 

i. 646" (Sayce), 
(Driver). 

i. G16°(A HS. Nennedy). 


146” 


1 646° If. 
1. 647°. 
1. 6175. 


i. G48", 
1. 640%. 


i. G48". 

i. G17". 

i. G47"; iv. B42 
(Bacher). 

i. 010", 

i. 649". 

i. 650"; 1v. 690* (Adeney) 

i. 650"; Ext. 54* (Buhl). 

i. 652° (Hastings). 

li. 64% (Post), 315) (Mac- 
alister). 

ii. 37" (Macalister); iv. 
916% (Post). 

i. 652"; ii. 126°. 

1. 652", 702", 

1. 652" (Selbie). 

1. 

i. 


641°, 


652” (Redpath). 
652" (Henderson); ili. 
5> (Bliss). 
1. ae (Crum). 
iv. 891% > (Warren). 
i, 6574. 
i. 656°. 
i. 653" ἢ. 


i a a ὍΣ ΒΕΒΒΕΤΟΒΣ ὙΠΟ 


Egypt— 
Egyptian Customs in 
Joseph Narrative 
Ethnology 


Fauna and Flora 
History : 
Old Kingdom 
Middle Kingdom . 
New Kingdom 
Foreign Dominion 
Restoration . 
Persian Supremacy 
Israel in Ky ypt 
Judaism in Kgypt 
Language. 
Affinity to Seutiite 
Languages . 
Alphabet 
optic Dialects 
Mavic 


Name. : 
Physical Character ; 
Relations with Asia 
Religion 


Roman Province 
Ships 
Versions 


Weights 


Wine : : 
Writing, Therogly- 
pluie seript . 

Nambers 
Egypt, Relizion of 
Creation of the World 
Attributed to acts 


to words. 
Power of the 
Name 
Methods 
Origin of Gods, 
Men, Plants, 


and Animals 
of the Sun . 
Separation of Hex 
ven and Earth 
Cultus 
Destruction 
World 
sonilagration 
Deluge . : : 
Destruction by Ra 
Future Life, Concep- 
tions of— 
Connexion 
sun’s course 
Dwelling - place of 
gods ἰ : 
of the dead 
Osirian Doctrine of 
In:mortality 


of the 
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weather). 


1. 743°, 748°. 

i. 742", 743% >, 745», 7478 0 
Ext. $04" (Fain weather). 

. 742° Ὁ 


me 


746°. 

1475. 

742° fF, 7445. 

740". 

7475. 

Ἴ45", 

744», 
745"; iv. 

Bernard). 

i. 746°. 


pee pe pee pte ae ae pe pe 


O33" (i. RB. 


i, 745°. 
i. 744"; iv. 163" (James) ; 
Ext. 299° ('airweather). 


i. 747°. 


Fe Le a AE ae ee ek EE 


18° 1. 


Eschatology (Apoer. 
and Apoe.)— 
in Sibylline Oracles . 
Sirach 


Testaments of the 
XIT Patriarchs . 

Tobit 

Wisdom 


Eschatology (OT) 


Individual 
Death 


Tleaven . 
Immortality 


Life 


Resurrection . 
Sheol 


National . ᾿ 
Day of the Lord 


Messianic Hope 


OT contribution to 
Christian Kschat- 
ology 

Eschatology (NT) 

Apostolic . 

Acts 

Hebrews 
James 

Jolin 

Jude. 
Matthew 
Pauline Epistles 


Petrine . 


Revelation 
Christ’s sae! 
Gehenna . 


Hades 

Heaven : 
Hell . : : : 
Intermediate State 


Judgment . 
Kingdom of Christ . 


Life . : 
Millennial Reign 


i. 743°; iii, 997» (James). 
1. 742"; iv. 233° (Ε. R. 
Sernard), 550° (Nestle). 


i. 144"; 
1. 743. 
i. 746"; iv. 233" (E. R. 


iv. 724°. 


Bernard), 9308 (Sieg- 
fried). 
i. 734" (Davidson); Ext. 


668", 710° (Kautzsch). 
i. 738, 
i. 739%; ini. 114 AR (ἃ. Ὁ, 
Angin): 
ii. 320811. (Salmond). 


i, 739", 741"; iv. 159" 
(Davison). 

i. 739": ui. 114° ΗΠ (G. Ὁ. 
Martin). 

iv. 232" (E.R. Bernird),. 

i. 739; Ext. 6085 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 735". 

1. 735"; Ext. 601», 710° 
(Kautzsch). 


i. 735": il. 
Smith); 11. 
(Stanton); iv. 
(Davidson), 
(Davison) ; Ext. 
(Fairweather), 
(Kautzsch). 


488" (G. A 
3528 ff. 
121" ff. 
150" ff 
905» f. 


G94" ff. 


. 738%. 

749> (Salmond). 

. 753" ΠῚ 

. 33° (Headlam). 

. 1555. 

. 753. 

1. 754" ; 11. 727"(Reynolds). 

1. 753°. 

iii. 302° (Bartlet). 

i. 7558; lil, 729%" (Iind- 
lay). 

i. 753"; iii. 766" ff, 795 
797" (Chase). 

1. 754; iv. 261" (Porter). 

i. 7505 ΠῚ 

1.752"; ii. 1905 (Charles), 
9445, 345° fF. (Salmond). 

i. 752", 754"; ii. 970» 

ii, 3214 1. 

i. 752"; li. 3444. 

1. 752", 756"; 
(Findlay). 

1. 7515, 753°, 754" 2) 755% b. 
[See Judgment]. 

i. 750*, 753", 755°. 

Kingdom of God]. 


pode pate pede μὰ. pe eee 


lii, 7208 


[See 


1. 75 ἀν, [See Life]. 
i. 755%, 756%. [See Mil- 
lennium]. 


Eschatology (NT)— 
ἔπ τῶν : ὸ 
Parousia . 


Resurrection 


Retribution 


Universal 
tion 
Mschew 
Esdraclon 


Esdras, First Book of 
Contents . ; 
MSS and Text 

( ye et 

Reception and nse 
Pena to Cunom 


eal Evra ‘ 
Time and Place of 
Composition . 
Title 


Ladras, Second Bool ot 
Character and Date 
Contents . : 
Poctrine of Oneinal 

sm 


Eschatology 
Messiah, Docuine of 


Original 
andl VSS 


Lanenage 


Prayer 
Reception 
Title 
Mxdiis (Ap ) 
I: sek ῷ 
Iserebias (Ap ) 
Bishan 


[shbaal 


Eshban 
{sheol (person) 

sy (piluce) 
Isheh . ‘ ὃ 


eshitao) 2 : 
Mshtemoa 


Lshtemoh 

Eshiton 

sh 

Lspousal, Expoure 
spy. 


[ssenes 


Parallels with Early 
Christianity . 

Parsi influence on 

Priests of Diana 


Liestora- 


i. 


i. 


INDEX OF ΘΒ ΒΟΤΟ 


To”: κι, 6715, 


1750", τη", 754. 
Parousial. 
751}, 754», 7558 >, 7568s 
iv. 233° fF. (BE hk. ter- 


1. 
1 
i 
1 
ἢ 


i. 


be μα »- -- emis 
. 


iv 


lll. 


nari). 
tion). 

2, Tost) fae ὃς 1]. 
677" f. (Adams brown) 


[See Resurrec- 


4 LA 7! 568. 

" (Hastings). 

" (Ewing); iv. 
en 

ὅ55 (‘Thackeray). 


89." 


~T em 
Sas 


701". 


. 758", 


é 759" ff. 


TOI. 


7THS 


763+ (Thackeray). 
TOA" 1 


764". 


mane 
ede oe 


(EK. Ro Bernard): 
Kat. 203" (lairw eather) 
747" (Charles) ναὶ. 120", 

355" (Stanton); Ext 


300" (Fairweather). 


1. 763". 


jv. 


i 
i 
i. 
i 
1 
1 


tL. 


i. 


1 
t 
I, 
Ι. 
1. 
1. 


425 (Bernaid). 


. 766%. 


7638, 
766", 


. 766", 


. 766", 


766" 
010 [Ishbosheth], 
Isl’ 


1, 766", 

1 766" 

1. 766" 

ι τῦτε; diy tat" 

1. 767" (Llenderson); in. 


127" (Curtis). 
“ὁ... (Wenderson); 1. 
1208 (Cutis). 
767" [Eshtemoa]. 
TOT" 5 11. 128, 
767", 
767°. 


767" (Hastings). 


767" (Cous bene), 112" 
(Porter); Mat. δῶ» 
(Buhl). 

1. 770", 


iv. 
i. 


gy (J. H. Moulton) 
605» (Ramsay). 


“state 


| Esteem, Estimation 
[See | Esther. 


Isther, Book οἷ. 
Additions to 
Canonmcity ᾿ 
Date and Author- 

ship 
Historicity 
Persian influenee on 
Esyelus (Ap.) 
Etam 


tana Legend 
Ktham . 
Ethan . 


ΠῚ ΠῚ] ΠῚ 
Ethanus (Ap ) 
Ethbaal 
Ether . 
Ethies . 
of OT and Apoe- 
rypha 


of Pentatench and 
Historieal 
Books 
Decalogue 
Deuteronomy 
Priestly Code 
Prophetical 
Literatme 


of 


Conscious Union 
with God 
ὧν], Theory of 
Morality and 
Ceremony 
of Psalins 


God’s Character 


the Moral 
Ideal 
Problem of Suf 
fering 
of Wisdom Litera- 
ture 
eclesiastes 
Job 
Proverbs 
Summary of OT 
Ethies 
of NT 


Christ's Teaching 

in Parables 
the Sermon 

on the Mount 


in 


Epistles 
Attitude οἱ 
Church to the 
World 


— 


- 


— tees 


oats pms ots pete pe μῶν 
« . 


μὰς μαν we ote pete 
᾿ “ . . 


—-— 
ma i ease | 


- odd 


pet eee 


— 
᾿ a . 


» se μπὶν 
. 


. 783°. 


. 772% (Hastings). 

. 7728 (Hastings). 

. 772” (M‘Clymont). 
. 773" (M‘Clymont). 


774%», 


773” ; iii. 614" (Woods) 


776. 
776% (Conder) ; ii. 128° 
c urtis). 


. 222" (TIomme}). 
. 776" (Chapman), 803® >. 


776" (Selle); i. 1238, 
125", 129" (Curtis) ; iv. 
37", 152" (Davison). 

v. 7654. 

iis. 
ΡΝ 


(Burney). 
777%. 


. 777" (Strong). 


Leaded FY 


ff; Ext. 9045 (Mair- 
weather), 621°, 664" 
(Kautzsch. ) 


Tis". 
TiS"; Ext. 633° f. 
Gxt. OST" £. 
«Ext. 722" Ff. 
719; Ext 
(Kautzsch). 


709" 


. 80", 
. 780". 


. 780, 
781" ; 


iv. 165 111, (Davi- 
son). 
781* f. 


781°; Ext. 726" f. 


7825. 


782", 
782", 
7823, 


. 783". 
. 873° ff. 


7845 
[See Sermon on 


the Mount]. 
784i 


Ethics of NT Epp.— 
Christian Virtues 
Faith 
Hope . 
Humility 
Love 
Self-control 
Whole-hearted- 
ness ‘ 
Gospel of St. John 
Ethiopia : 
Geography 
History 
Language 
Name 
Ethiopian Eunuch 


Ethiopian Woman 

Ethiopie Version 
Canonical Bouks 
Critical Value . 
Date 
MSS. 
Printed Editions 
Text, Source of 

Eth-kazin 

Ethnan 

Ethnarch 

Ethni . 

| Ethnology 


Eubulus 
Eucharist. 


Energetes 
Eumenes 
Junice 
Eunominus 
Eunuch 
Kthiopian 
Enodia 
Kupator (Ap ) 
Euphemism 
Euphrates : 
Jewish settlements . 
Eupolemus (Ap.). 
Euraquilo, Euroclydon 
Eusebius of Cesarea . 


Euthymius Zigabenus 
Kutychus 


| 
Kusebius of Emesa 
Fvagrius- Euthalius 
Evangelist . 
; Eve 
Eve, Gospel of 
Fvening 
Event . 


INDEX OF 


1. 786° ff. 
i. 787», 
i. 787°, 
i. 786°, 
1. 787°, 
i. 7875», 


. 7864. 
7845. 
78%, 536*(Margoliouth) 
789". 
789°. 
790°. 
789», 

7005 (Margoliouth), 
49% (Grieve); iil. 836" 
(Cowan). 

1. 790° (Margoliouth). 
1. 7915 (Charles). 

i. 7915, 

1. 7925, 
i 
i 
i 


oak αὶ cer ee Pe Teor 
. δὰ ᾿ . Py . . 


i. 7925, 

1. 7915, 

1. 791}, 

i. 791", 

1. 7934, 

i. 793* ; ii. 1284, 

i. 793" (Headlam). 

1. 793% 3 in 128+. 

Kat. 72411 (Jastrow ). 

i. 793". 

1. 161" (Armitage Robin- 
son), 489», 490" (ubert- 
son) 3 it 0301}. (San- 
day); 111. 316" (Adeney), | 
iv. 347° ff. (Paterson) 

i. 9715 [Benefactor]. 

1. 793" (Moss). 

1. 798” (Lock). 

xt. 500° (Turner). 

1, 798" (G. Walker). 

1. 790° (Margolionth). 

1. 7945 (Gibb). 

1. 7945, 

Ext. 164° (Konig). 

i. 7945 (Sayce). 

Eat. 92" (Schurer). 

i. 794". 

1, 794" (Dickson). 

ili. 541*f. (Stanton): iv. 
240" (Porter); Ext. | 
340" (Menzies), 
(Tasker), 497" (‘Turner). 

Ext. 4085 (Turner). 

vt. 486 (Turner). 

1 795" (Headlam) ; 
329* (Macalister). 

Ext. 524 ff (‘I'nr ner). 

i. 795> (Massie), 


iii. 


433" 


note (Gayford). 
i 797* (Bennett). 
Ext. 438° (Tasker). 
iv. 766° (Abrahams). 
i. 797°. 


SUBJECTS 


Everlastineness . 
Every . 

Evi 

Evidence, Evidently 
Ἐν). . . Α 


Evil Eye 


Evil-Mcrodach 


Kvil Speaking 
Evil Spirit . : 
Evil Spirit from God 


Fxact . 

χοροῦ 

Kxeelleney . 

Exeellent, Most. Exveel- 
lent . 

Except 

Liachanger 


Exeommunieation 


Executioner 

axercise 

exile 

Exodus and Journey to 
Canaan. 


Date 
Exodus (Book) 
Analysis of | Con 

tents -- 
Istacl m Egypt 
ery pt to Sinai 
Smal : 
Tistonen} Characters 
Laws in Kxodus-— 
Cosenant, Ten 
Words ol 
jook of 
Decalogue 
Judgments, 
of 
Leading ideas . 
Tabernacle 
Evodus. 


Look 


in 


4258 | Exotelsm 


Expect, Expectation 
Hav pedient 
Experience . 
Experiment 

Ka pation 


Kixplainers 
Iixposure 
Express 
Exquisite 
I:xtinet 


187 
i. 797°. 
i. 797°. 
i. 7985, 
i. 7985 (Hastings). 
1. 798* (Hastings), 780* 


(Strong), 843° f. (J. H. 
Bernard); iv. 408° | 
(Whitehouse). 

111. 208" (Whitehouse) ; iv. 
G4); Eat. 154% (Ram- 
say), 554" (Jastrow). 

i. 798% (Price), 229" 
(Hommel). 

iv. 5525 (Garvie). 

[See Demon]. 

i. 4045 (Swete); iv. 116" | 
(Davidson). 

1. 798» (Hastings). 

i. 790" (Hastings). 

1. 709" (Hastings). 

| 


i. 5005 (Headlam). 

1. 800° (Hastings). 
42:20 (A. Ii. 5. 

nedy). 

i. 800" (Adams Brown), 

534° (Denney). 

1. SOL, 

1 802" (Tastings). 

1. 514" (Barnes). 


lil. Ken- 


1. 802° (Harris and Chay - 
nan). 

1 SYS? fF, (Curtis). 

1 δ0θ" (Larford - Bat- 
tersby). 


1. SOG), 
1 $07", 
i. ROS®. 
ι. 8115, 
1. 510», 
1 810". 
ι. 8105. 
i. 810". 


i. SLI. 


i. 810°. 

1. 8110 (Whitehonse) ; 
Gxt. 5519 (Jastrow). 

i, 8195» (Hastings). 

1. SI3* 

1. SIS 

i S13, 

1. 197 [Atonement]; iv. 
128* [ Propitiation]. 

Ext. 65» (Schechter). 

1. S24" 1, (Poucher). 

ι. 813%, 

i. 813°. 

i. 813”. 


Extreme 

Eye (verb) 

Eye (subst.) 
Evil . 


Paint é 
Salve 


Eyeservice . 
Ezbai . 
Ezhon . 
Kizekias (Ap.) 
Ezekiel 

Dum bnesa 


Kzekiel, Book 
Analysis of Contents 


Authenticity and 
Unity 

Epoch-making «har 
acter 

Eschatology 


Literary History 
Laterary Style. 
Parallels with 
Leviticus 


Pnesthood ni. 
Religious Teaching 
Idea of God . 


Individual respon- 
ibilit.y 


Symboli¢ actiony 


Visiona 
πο] 
Kzem 
Eizer 


E:zion-geber 
Eznite . 
Ezora (Ap.) 
Ezra 


Ezra (Book) 
E:zrah . 
Ezrahite 
Ezri : 
Kanl (Ap) . 


Fable . 


Fables and Genealogies 


i, 813°, 
i, 8145. 
1. 8145 (Mackie). 


iii, 9085 (Whitehouse) ; 
iv. 604°; Ext. 1545 
(Ramsay), 554" (Jas- 
trow). 


i. 814 (Mackie); u 182* 
(Hastings) ; 111. 639", 

i, 814" (Mackie); iii. 44” 
(Ramsay). 

i, 814», 

i. 814"; ii. 132°. 

1. 814°; di. 130%, 132°. 

i, 814», 

1. 814" (Skinne?). 

1, $16": iv. 1155 (Days idson); 
Ext. 175° f. (Konig), 
0731 (Kautzsch). 

1. 8175 (Skinner). 

i. S174. 


v S174, 
Ext. 7OL® (Kautzsch) 


Ext. 703°, (Kautzsch). 
1, 8195, 


1. 8185. . 32" (Marvo- 
at 

ili, 1085 (Harford - Bat- 
tershy ) 

ιν. 77° (Baudissin): Ext. 
705* (Kautzsch) 

,» RIB; Ext. 701 91. 
(kautzseh) 

} 818: χῦ, 70." 
(Kautzsch). 

1 SIO; Eat 7015 


(Ktautzseh). 
Ext. W5h (Konig), 
678* (Kautzsech). 
Ext. 676" (Kautzsch), 
i. 890} (Stenning). 
1, 208" [Azmon] 
1. 820" 5 11, 1288, 129") 130", 
1328, 
. 8208 (Selbie). 
38> [Adina] 
. 820", 
. 820 (Batten); 11. 
(Curtis). 
. 821° fF (Batten) 
. 8245 i 129", 
. 824", 
. 824" 
. 824", 


pe eet te pete 


bah 


ree μ᾿. μῶν en 


1, 825" (Massie); ui 666° 
(Konig), 663° (πὰ 
incr). 


1, 825° (Massie) ; 1. 1810} 
(Headlam); ιν. T7u> 
(Lock). 


ne te eee . «--. 


i. 


Face 


Covering the Face 
Fact 
Fain 
Faint 
lair 
lair Havens 


aus 
Faith 


Biblical Conecption 
Historical Presenta- 
tion in OT 
in NT 
Justifieation }y 


Philological Expres- 
sion in NT 
in OT 
in Philo 
in LDXX 
| Te: aching of Christ 
| ol Ἐν, to Hebrews 


ee eee, 


Epp of St. Petes 
St. James 
St. Jolin 
St. Paul 
and Works 
Faithless 
Faleon 
Fall (verb) 
Fall (noun) 


Allusions ian ΟἹ 
in Apocrypha 


Doctrine of NT 


Interpretation, Me 
thods of 
Parallels, Baby- 
loman 
Zoroastrian 


and Death 


and Evolution 

and Free Will 
Fallow Deer 
False Witness 


Fame . 
Familiar 

Family 

Famine 

; in Egypt. 

| under Claudius 


825> (Mackie) ; 
639* f. (Kautzsch). 


Ext. 


Ext. 172" (Konig). 


j 
1 
1 
1 
1 


825” (Lastings). 


. $26" (Hastings). 

1. 8265. 

i, S26), 

i, $26 (Muir); 1. 311} 


(Hull). 

i, 826” [ΠΡ]. 

i, 827" (Warfield), 1875» 
(Strong). 

1, 836°, 

1, 831° 47 

i. S83" 47. 

1, S35*, 8379 fh; ἃ. 3.4» 
(Bruce); hi 7.45 
(Mindlay); iv. 283" 

Stevens), 303" 
(Robertson) [See 


ect eo ne oe Le ΜΝΞ 


ad - 


»“. "αν 


i. 


J Soe; 
. 8364. 
2 8do" 3 1h 


, $39" (ἡ, 


89", 


Justification]. 


ΟΝ 


TS uae 
coe aes 


ess 


SUS". 


Sole 


835": ἢ, 83d" (By uee) 
S35". 


1. 546° (Mayor). 


7244 (Findlay) 
$34" s i. O16 (Mayor). 
S38", 


. 838", 


Sos? ae ass 
Bernard) ; 
Eat. 667" Sen eeRY 


. S10, 


S40"; Text. 
Ww eather). 


292" (Peur- 


. SALT 


She, 


216" (Hommel) ; 
Ext. 574* (Jastrow). 


. 83a". 
. 8415. I 


$459; 11. 791" 
(Findlay) ; iv. 535% (1. 
. Bernard); Ext. 
202" f. (Fairweather). 


813". 


iv, 920" (Stanton). 
1, $45" 5 ἢ, 56". 


i, 1124. (W. P. 


Pater- 
son), 576" f, (Ferrics). 


. 845> (Hastings). 
. 8465 (Hastings). 
. 8405 (Bennett). 
. 850" (Warren). 


773" (Driver). 
4100 (Turner) ; 
480" (Ramsay). 


Ext. 


Famish 

Fan, Fanner 
Fancy . 

Far 

Fare, l'arewell 
Farthing 


Fashion 
Fast 
Fasting 
Mourning 
in OT 
in NT Ξ 
Christ’s Teaching 
Practice in’ Barly 
Church 
Fasts 
Fat as ood 


in Saeriice 


Fat (verb) 
Fat (vessel, 
Fate 
Father 
Giod as 
Fathom 


Fathng 
Fauchion 
Fault . 
Favour 

Fayfm Gospel Frag- 
ment 

Fear 


Feasts . 


Hospitality 
Minor Vestivals - 
Baskets 
Captured lortress 
Dedication of 
Temple 
Nicanor 
Purun 
Reading of the Law 
Wood Offering 
New Moon 
Passover and 
Jeavened Bread 


Un 


Pentecos! 


Sabbath 
Sabbatical Year 


Tabernacles 
Trumpets . 
Year of Jubile . 


Feign . 


1, 852+. 

1. $524, 515, 

i, 852", 

i, 852" (Hastings). 
i. $52" (Hastings). 


iii. 428>f, (A. RLS. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. 853° (Hastings). 

1. S544, 

1, So4* (Stanton). 

μι. 4045 (Nicol), 

1, 804: 

1. 8507 

i. $55". 


1. 855», 

1. 862" (Harding) 

-- 39* (Maenlister): iv 
487+ (Post). 

ιν. od, 333% > (Paterson); 
Ext. 618" 1. (Kautzscl) 

1. SDB", 

i, 8555, 

{See Free Will]. 

i. 8488 (Bennett). 

[See God]. 

iv. 909" (A. RK. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

1. 856". 

i. 856". 

i. 856" (Hastings). 

i δῦ» (Hastings), 857 
(Aylen). 


Ext. 428» (‘Tasker ). 

1. 807" (Eastings), 
(Burrows). 

i, 850 (Ilarding); Ext 
6627, TIS* (xautzsch). 

hi. 42" (Macalister). 


855" 


1. 862°. 
i. S624, 
1 S6L". [Sce Purnnal 
1. $6.2", 
1. 8625, 
i 


1. δύ», [See New Moon]. 


i 800. [See Mazzoth, 
Passovet |. 

1 δ01. [See Pente- 
cost]. 


1, Oth, 

1. S59". 
Year). 

1. 801", [See Talcrnacles, 
Feant of]. 

i. 850», [See ‘Trumpets, 
Feast of]. 

i. 86U". [See Sabbatical 
Year]. 

ti, 15 (Hastings). 


[Seo Sabbath] 
[See Sabbatical 


Fela 


Fellow . 

Felspar 

Fence . 

Fenced Cities 
Ferret . 
Fervency, Fervent 
Festival 

Festus . 


Ketch 
Fetish 


Fetter . 
Fever : 
Field, Fuller’. 
Fiery Serpent 


Fiity 


Kies 


Figure 
Filigree 

ill 

Fill the hand 


Fillet 


Fine : : 
Fines (Punishment) 
Fir 

Fire 

Vn ebrand 

Kirepan 

Kuhin . 
Fitmument 


First] orn, Death of 
Dedication of 


Rights of . 
Virst-fruits 

Relation to Tithe 
Firsthne 
Fish : A 

Clean and Unelean 


Worship 


Fgsher . 
lishing 
Fish Gate 
Tish Pool 
Fitches 


Vive 
Flag 
Flagon . 
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ii. 1* (Robertson); i. 417" ff. 
(‘T'urner). 

li. 2" (Hastings). 

iv. 620” (Flinders Petrie). 

ii. 3*. 

ii. 3 (Warren). 

ii. 45, 

li. 45, 

[See Feasts]. 

ii. 45 (Robertson); i. 418° ff. 
(Turner). 

ii. 5* (Hastings). 

iii. 879" note (White- 
house); Ext. 628» 
(KXautzsch). 

ii. 5" (Carslaw). 

iii. 323" (Macalister). 

ii. 72" (wing). 

ili. 330° (Macalister) ; iv. 
458" (Strachan), 400" 
(Post). 

iii. 564" (Konig). 

ii. δ᾽ (Post), 30° (Mac- 
alister). 

ii. 6” (Lastings). 

ii.636"(A. K.8. Kennedy). 

li. 7", 

i. 475° (Hastings) ; ii. 296" 
(Aglen); iv. 70° (Ban- 
dissin). 

ii. 7> (Hastings); iv. 657" 
(A. R. 5. Kennedy). 

i. 7> (Hastings). 

i. 524» (Poucher). 

it. 8* (Post). 

ii. 9* (James Patrick). 

i. 9140 [Brand]. 

i. 365"; ii. 40°. 

iv.013> (A.R.S. Kennedy). 

1. 502 (Whitehouse), 9105 
(Hommel); ii. 501 
(Armitage Robinson) ; 
Ext. 672 (Justrow). 

ili. 892° (Macalister). 

111. 688> (W. J. Moulton); 
iv. 705 > (Bandissin), 
991 (Paterson); Ext. 
018", 719" (Kautzsch). 

i, 8495 (Bennett) ; ii. 341», 

ii. 10° (Peake). 

iv. 780* (Peake). 

iil. 11}, 

ii. 11° (Post) ; 1.1. 492%, 

11, 115, 37* (Macalister). 

i. 12" (Post); 1. 1055 (11. A 
White), 544" (Beecher). 

ii. 124, 

ii, 12" (Eddy). 

il, 593%. 

1, 13* (Selbie). 

Li. 13* (Post), 28" (Mao- 
alister). 

111. 564* (Konig). 

ii, 185 (Post). 

il. 13” (Selbie). 
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Flax 
Playing 
Flea 
Flesh 


and Spirit 


Flesh-hook . 
Fleshly, leshy 
Flesh-pot 
Flies 
Plague of 
Flint 
Mock 
Kleood (Noah's) 
Double Narrative 


Historicity 
Parallels amoneye other 
peoples 


Babylonian 

Canses . 

Influence of Baby- 
jonian on Bible 
Story . 


Variety of Details 
teferences m= Serip 
ture 
Theories of Oriein 
Type of Baptism 


Flood 
Floor 
Flote 
Flow 
Flowiish 
Flower. 
Flue-net 
Flute 
Flux 


Εν. 
Fly, Flies 
Plague 
Fodder 
Fold 
Folden . 
Folk 
Follow, Followe: 
Folly 
Food 
Animal Food 
Birds 
Butter 
Cheese . 
Dove’s Dunz 


Evgs 

Fish é 
Flesh of Animals . 
Honey . 

Insects . : : 
Milk . : Ἢ 
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ii. 13> (Post). 


i. 525° (Poucher). 

ii. 14. 

ii. 145. (Laidlaw); iv. 
165% if. ; fat. 666" 
(Kautzsech). 

iv. 612%; ἢ. 72th" 


(Findlay); Ext. 666” 
(Kantzsch). 

ii. 40" (Macalister). 

in. 154, 

11. 405 (Macalister). 

ii. 955 (Post). 

ni, $90" (Macalister). 

1, 15% (James Patrich). 

ii, 15" (Post). 

i. 1705 (Woods). 


i. 1751]. 
τι. 17%; 1. 227" (Hommel) 
he 185, 


uw oJ7"; Ext 070: 
(Kautzsch). 
Hi, 905, 


in. 23% (Hastings) 

1 

1, 289% (Plummer): iv. 217" 
(Bartlet). 

. 23% (Lasting). 

28, ABR? ας 

ree tae 

. 27"f. (Macalister). 

Rts bes 

Ὁ, 

i 24", 

. 461" (Millar) 
24°53 i. 325" (Mae- 

alister). 

. 25%, 

. 25 (Post). 


ii, 800" (Macalister) 
11.25) Sie" 

in. 25" (Selbie). 

i. 264. 

ii. 26°. 

ii. 26% (Hastings). 


. 4B" 1 (Vos) 
. 875 (Macalister) 
i, 351, 
. 36", 
. 368. 
. 36°. 
37°; 1. 62 (Post); 
Ext. 470" (Thackeray). 
37, 
37", 
95», 36". 
li. 37”; i. 9045 (Post). 
il, 37°. 
ii. 36+. 


be 
= 


i. 
li. 
ii. 


Food— 
Condiments 
Anise 
Coriander 


Cummin 
Hyssop . 
Mint 
Mustard 
Salt 
Cookery 
Feasts 
Manna 
Meals 
Taboos 


Vegetable Food 
Beans 
Bitter Herbs 


Corn 
Cuenmbers 
Fitehes . 
Fruits 
Almonds 
Apples 
Dates 
Figs . 
Mulberric- 
Nuts . 
Olives 


Pomegranates 
Vines. é 
Vine of Sodom 
Walnuts 
Garlic 
Gourds . 
Ilusks 
Juniper Roots 
Leeks 
Lentiles 
Mallows 
Melons . 
Onions . 
Vessels 
Wine 
Fool. 
Foolery 
Foot 
Footman 
Footstool 
lor 
Foray . : : : 
Forbear, Forbearance . 


Forbid . 
Foree . 
Ford . 


Forecast 

Forefront 

Forego. ; 
Forehead. : Ε 


it: 
ii. 
ii. 
in. 
ii. 
ii. 
ii. 
li. 
il. 
ii. 
il. 
ii. 
ii. 


Ὁ 


-_ 


° pe 


ii. 
il. 
11. 


ii. 


11. 


ii. 
ii. 
11. 
ii. 
ii. 
ii. 
il. 
. 8155 iil. 574* (Post). 


π--ᾶο 
-_ 


pate pt 
some foe 


bent 
het 


wwe 
- 


il. 
il. 


i. 31”; iv. 


. 48s ii. 
i. 29", 110* (Post). 
i. 28°. 
i, 985, 4320» (Post). 

i. 355, 825» (Post). 

i. 29"; ili. 93" (Post). 
i, 27s i. 
i. 84", ili. 


i. 20" s iii. 
i. 401]. 

i. 33° Ε΄, ; iv. 869" (Post). 
i. 435 (Vos). 

. 44, 

i. 44 (Mackie). 

. 45" (Hastings). 

i. 45° (Selbie). 

i. 45" (Hastings). 

i. 46". 


38°, 

38>; i. 905 (Post). 
38>; i. 479% (Post). 
38” ; 1. 5325 (Post). 
385, 449. (Post). 

38°; iii. 3705 (Post). 
38"; iii. 4685 (Post). 
38*; iv. 355 (Hull). 
39°, 

42". 

38>; ili, 2364. 

415, 

328"511},, 8055 (Skinner) ; 
iv. 896}, 8294), 
(Peake); Ext. 613" 
(IKautzsch). 

27° if 

28; 1, 9605 (Post). 
29"; 1. 304% (Post) ; iii. 
687%, 691» (Moulton). 
27", [See Corn]. 

Oghs i, 53)" (Post). 

vgh 135 (Post). 

29" fF, 70" (Post). 

29" ; i. 67* (Post). 

805 : i. 1985 (Post). 
30" ; iil. 657> (Post). 
30°, 5" (Post). 

318; ili. 456" (Post). 
61G' 


315; ill. 


(Post). 


891", 


145 (Post). 

. 808“ (Post). 
. 869" (Post). 
574° (Post). 


[See Gourd]. 


95* (Post). 

223 (Post). 
337> (Post). 
624" (Vost). 


Ogb st. 


46> (Hastings), 47* 


(Denney). 


ii. 47" (Hastings). 
i. 48°. 
i. 48° (Hull); Ext. 373° 


(Buhl). 

48°, 

48>. 

49* (Hastings). 


ii. 49° (Selbie). 
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Foreigner 


Foreknow, Foreordain 


Foreknowledge 

Forepart 

Forerunner 

Foresail 

Foreship 

Foreskin. : 
Hill of Foreskins 


Forest . 
Foretell 
Foreward 
Forfeit 
Forge, Forger 
lorgetfulness 
Forgiveness 
in OT 
in NT 
‘Teaching of Christ . 
Analogy of Divine 
and human 
Condition of . 
Unpardonable Sin 
Form 
Former 
Fornication 
Forsomuch 
Forswear 
Fort 
Forth 
Fortification, Fortress 
Fortunatus . 
Forty 
Forum . ; 
Forward, Forwardness 
Foul 
Foundation . 
of New Jerusalem 


Fountain 
Fountain Cate 
Four 
Foursquare 
Fowl 


Fowler. 

lox 
Fragment 
Frame . 
Frankincense 


Frankly 
Frantick 
Fravashi 
Iray 
Kieckle 


Free, I'reedom, Fieely 
Free Will 


Freewill Offering 
French Versions . 
Trequent 


ii. 49" (Selbie). 

ii. 51>. 

il. 51° (Stewart). 

li. 53°, 

1]. 54". 

Ext. 366° (Blomfield). 

ii. 54", 

i. 442° ἢ, (Macalister). 

i. 443"; ii. 169%; Ext. 623" 
(XKautzsch). 

ii. 545 (ost). 

il. 54>. [See Prediction] 

ii. 55%. 

li. 554, 

ii, 55%, 

u. 55> (Hastings). 

ii. 568 (Bethune- Baker). 

11. 56*. 

il. 56} 17 

11. 57°10; ὑχῦ, 28>(Votaw ). 


i, 57>, 

ii. 574. 

ii. 5701. 

i. 58 (Hastings). 

h. 594, 

i. 521 (Poucher). 

i, 59". 

ii, 50. 

iv. $94" (Barnes). 

i, 59" (Last ings). 

iv. 894" (Burnes). 

li. 60° (Muir). 

in. 563", 565* (Konig). 

lL. 604. 

ii. 605 (Hastings). 

ii. 615" (Tastings). 

Hi. 61» (Selbie). 

iv. 01901, (Flinders 
Petrie). 

ii. 62" (Hull). 

li. 593% (Conder). 

ni. 562% (Konig). 

li. 63". 

ii. 63° 
(Post). 

ii. 64*. 

ii. 64* (Post). 

li. 64> (Hastings). 

ii, 64" (Hastings). 

ii. 65* (Post), 107", 
(Selbie). 

il. 65°. 

ii. 65", 

iv. 991" (J. 11. Moulton). 

11. 65”. 

11. 66" (Hastings) ; 11. 96°, 
B20 (Macalister). 

i. 00" (Hastings). 

1. 68u"1 (Murray); iv. 
O20" 1}, (Stanton); Ext. 
293" (Pairweit her). 

iv. 3388 (W. P. Paterson). 

Ext. 409» (Bebb). 

ii. 67". 


pre 
- 


(Hastings), 63" 


408" 
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Fret 

Friend . 
Bridegroon's 
King’s 


Fringes 
Frock 
Frog 
Plague of Frogs 
From 
lrontlets 
Froward 
Fruit 


Frustrate 
Frying pan 
Fuel 


Fugitive 
Fuldensis, Codex 
Fuller . 
Fuller's Field 
Fulness 
Funeral 

Feast 
Furlong 


Furnace 
Furniture 
Furrow 
Further 
Fury 
Future. 


Gaal 

Gaash . 
CGabael (Ap.) 
Gabatha (Ap.) 
Gabbai 
Gabbatha 


| 

| Gabbe (Ap ) 
Gabrias (Ap) 
Cabricl 

| (iad 


; Gad (god) 


Gad (tribe) . 
David’s 
from 

Gad (seer) 


| Gad (son of Jacob) 
| 
| recruits 


Gad (valley) 
Gadara, Gadarenes 
Gaddi . 

Gaddiel 

Gaddis (Ap ) 

Gadi 

Gadites 
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. ii. 67> (Hastings). 


ii. 684 (Aglen). 

i, 827 (Plummer). 

i. ὅ85 [Ahuzzath} : ib. 843 
(Williams). 

in. GS! (A. R.S. Kennedy). 

i. 70". 

εἰ 704. 

un, SSO (Macalister). 

ne. ΤῸΝ 

in.872'(A.R.8. Kennedy) 

i. 70" (Hastings). 

ii. 70" (Post), 715. (Hast- 
ings), 9001, (Macahs- 
ter). 

1 11", 

1 9155} (Macalister). 

n. ΡΛ ROS. Kennedy), 
105 (Patrich). 

ii. 72", 

Ext. 456" (Stenning). 

il. 72" (Wortabet). 

ii. 72" (Swine). 

iv. 1*[Pleromay. 

1. 331" (Nicol). 

1. 318" (Macalister). 

iv. 900" (A. RS. Ken- 
nedy). 

in. 72% (Wortahbet). 

ll. 73*. 

i. 73° (Selbie). 

u. 73°, 

li. 73°. 

[See Eschatology]. 


ti. 74% (Cooke). 


in. 74. 

ii. 74° (Marshall). 

i. 74". 

li. 74". 

ii. 74" (Nestle), 5064 
(Conder); iti, 877" 


note (Purves). 

li, 75". 

ii. 754, 

ii. 75" (Grieve). 

il. 75" (Llastings). 

ii, 76" (T. ἃ. Pinches) ; 
ni. 367% (Watren), 
8015. (Thatcher); Ext 
617" (kat zsch). 

il. 170» (Bennett), 
(Curtis). 

nn. 76" (Bennett). 


131" 


ti. 19.9.5 (Curtis). 

1 78" (Welch); Ext. 652° 
(IXautzsch). 

uu. 79" (Waren). 

i. τὸ (Waren). 

in 80". 

i. 80", 

il. 80», 

11. 80", 

[See Gaal}. 
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Gaham 
Gahar . 
(ταὶ 
Gainsay 
Gaius , 
Galal 
Galatia ὃ 
Galatia proper . 
Soundaries . 
Christianity in. 
Constitution 
Country 
History 
Inscriptions . 
Population 
Galatia Provincia 
Constitution 
Country ‘ 
Extent in St. | Paul's 8 
day . ‘ : 
Jewish Colonists . 
Name 
Religion 


Galatia in 2 Timothy 
41. . 

North and Stith Ga 
latian Theorics 


Galatia, Region of 


Galatians 

Galatians, Epistle to the 
Authorship 
Contents . 
Date 
Dise ‘repancy with Ac its 
Occasion of Epistle , 
Origen’sCommentary 
Persons addiessed 


Resemblance to Ro- 
mans and 2 Corin- 
thians 

Galbanum 
Galeed 


Galilwan Ρ 
Galilee 
Conversion to Juin. 
ism 
of the Nations 
Galilee, Mountain 
Galilee, Sea of 


n 


Gall. ‘ . 
Grapes of . : . 
Gallant : ὃ 


Gallery : { 
ralley . ‘ ἐ 
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i. 80", 

in, 80>, 1344. 

ii. 80". 

ii. 80% (Hastings). 
li. 814, 

ii. 81>, 1955 

i. 81" (Ramsay , 
ii. 815", 

ii. 82», 

1. .85*, 92", 

ii, $2, 

ii. 85*. 

ii. 8101. 

li. 85", 

ii. δ201., 915, 

ii. 85". 

τι. 87%. 

ii. 885, 


Th 
= 


ij. 875, 

ii. 88", 92°, 

ii. 87», 

nu. 99", Ext. 109 [Re- 
ligion of Asia Minor]. 


ii. 805, 

ii. 815, 87>, 89, 015 ff., 93" 
(Dods); iii. 706" 1] 
(Findlay). 


u. 89> (Ramsay), 945 
(Dods); iii. 706" ff 
(Findlay). 

ii. 91" (Ramsay), 83° f. 

ii. 93" (Dods). 

ii. 938. 

1i. 961}. 

li. 95 ; 

il, 974, 

i. 95°, 

Ext. 4085 (Turner). 

uu. 93" [See Galatia, 
Noith and South 
Theories]. 


i 423" (Turner). 


ii. 96". 

li. 985, 

ii. 985 (Selbie); 1. 642 
(A. hi. S Kennedy). 

ii. 98°, 

ii. 98" (Merril). 


iv. 136" (Porter). 

i. 98", 

it, 102, 

ii, 102" (Merrill) ; iii, 185 
Quad). 

ii, 104” (Post): iii, 
(Macalister }. 

ii. 104”; iv. 
alister). 

fi. 1054, 

ii. L055. 

ii. 105* (Hull). 


325° 


14. (Mac - 


Gallim 
Galho . 


Gallows 


Gamuel (Ap.) 

Gamaliel 

Games. 

Gammadin . 

Gamul] 

Garden 

Gareb (person) 

Gareb (place) 

Gatland 

Garlic . 

Garment 

Garmite 

Garner 

Garnet 

Gas (Ap.) 

Gashimu 

Gatam 

Gate 

Gates of Jerus: desi 
of ‘lumple 


Gath : 
Gath-hepher 


Gath-rimmon 
Gaulanitis 
Gaul, Gauls 
Gaza 
Gazara 
Gazelle 
Gazera (Ap ) 
Giazez . 
Gazingstock 
Gazites 
Gazzam 

(τ 08 

Giebal . 


Geber . 
Gebim . 
Gecko . 
Gedaliah 


Geddur (Ap.) 
Geder . 
Gederah 
Gederoth 
Gederothaim 
Gedor (place) 
Gedor (person) 
Ge-barashim 
CGehazi. 
Gehenna 

in OT 


in Apocryphal ond 
Apocalyptic Litera- 


ture ἕ ᾿ 


il. 
ii. 


i. 


105". 

105° (Cowan); i. 417° 
(Turner), 481° (Ram- 
say). 

525* (Poucher) ; ii. 298" 
(Selbie). 


i. 106%, 

i. 106" (Milligan). 
i. 106” (Nicol). 

i. 108%, 

1, 108%, 123. 

i. 108" (Ewing). 

i. 1105, 132%, 


110», 


(See Crown]. 


ii. 


110", 298, 


[See Dress]. 


il. 
ii. 
iv. 


fone 
- 


me 
-_ 


i=} 


110, 
110". 
62005, 


Ὁ 10%, 
i. T1O%, 
i. 110". 
. 110" (Warren). 

i, 593": " (Conder). 
» 702", 704", 


713", 114» 


(Davies). 


i, 1185 (Warren). 


114" (Warren), 
(Konig). 


744" 


. 114°. 

i. 114°. 

1. 115°, 895 (Ramsay). 
i, 1155 (Hull). 

i. att 


15 (Post). 


: et 

i, 1168, 127% 
. 1164, 
. 116". 
» 116", 
i. 116” (Stenning). 


134°. 


117* (ll. A. White); 
iv. 6775 (Sayce). 


1. 117", 
1. 117%. 
1]. sae (Post). 


We (N. J. Ὁ. White), 
oe (Curtis). 


. 118". 
i, 1185, 
i. 1185, 
. 1184. 
. 1185, 
. 18, 
. 118}, 
. 118%, 128», 

i. 118" (Strachan). 

1, 119% (Charles), 

i, 119>, 344” f. (Salmond). 


1299, 
128", 1295, 1314, 


li. 119", 8455 f. (Salmond) ; 


Ext. 8085 
weather). 


(Fair- 
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Gehenna in NT and 
Later Judaism. 


Geliloth 
Gem 
Gemalli 
Gemara 
Gemariah 
Gematria 


Gender 
Genealogy . ; 
Artificial and Fi ἜΤΗ 
tive 
David's Recruits a 
Officers 
in Genesis 5 


who 
with 


List of those 
returned 
Ezra . 
with Zerubbabel 
built Wall : 
dedicated Wall 
had Foreign Wives 
promulgate :d Law 
resident in Jeru- 
salem 
signed the Gove: 
nant . ᾿ ὃ 
Preservation of Gene- 
alogies . 
Priests and ΒΝ : 
Twelve Tribes . 
of 


Genealogy Jesus 


Chiuist 


Attitude of Christ 
and Apostles 
External Evidence . 
of St. Luke 
pedigree 
Mary 
of St. Matthews = 
throne succession . 
Theories of Africanus 
and Annius . 
Genealogy (1 Ti 1) 


as of 


General : ‘ 
Gencral Assembly 
Generation . 


Cenesis 
Composite Structure 
Contents and Plan . 
Genealogy in 


Historical Value. 
teligious Teaching . 

Sources ; 

Genesis, Little . : 


ii. 1208, 344", 3455 Ε΄, (Sal- 
mond). [See Hinnom]. 

ii, 190» (Driver). 

[Sce Stones, Precious]. 

li, 190}, 

Ext. 64> (Schechter). 

ii, 120°. 

i. 65> (Massie) ; tii. 
(Konig); iv. 
(Porter). 

ii, 120°. 

i. 1915 (Curtis). 


566 
258" 


ii, 121°, 


mr 


ii, 1395 £7, 
li. 121", 1478 (Ryle), 504* 
(Driver). 


li. 134%. 
1. 133°. 
1. 134". 
ii, 135° 
i. 134", 
ii, 135%. 


li. 1364. 


ii. 1915, 
ii. 125%, 1355, 
in. 122" ἢ 


ii. 137" (Bacon), 
(Sanday); 111. 
(Bartlet). 


645* 
809» 


i. 1385, 141%. 
hi. 140°, 
li. 140". 


ΓΙ 
- 


ii. 139°. 
li. 139°, 


li. 138", 

ii. 141°; 1, 8955 (Massie) ; 
ii. 187°f. (Headlam) ; 
iv. 770" (Lock). 

ii. 141° (Hastings). 

ii. 141°. 

ii, 142% (Bennett, Hast- 
ings). 

ii. 143" (Ryle). 

li. 113". 

ii. 143%, 

ii. 1475, 121 (Curtis), 501: 
(Driver). 

ii, 146". 

τι, 147" ff. 

li. 144° fff. 

ii. 7915" (Π Δα] Δ 1). 


Genevan Bible. ᾿ 


Gennadius of Constan- 
tinople 
Genneus (Ap.) 
Gennesaret, Lake of 
‘3 Land of 
Gentiles 
Admission 


Church . 


to the 


Justification 
rentiles, Court of 
Gentleness . 
Genubath 
Genuzim 
Geography οὗ Pales- 
tine . : 2 
Geology of Palestine ‘ 


Georgian Versions 
Gephyrun oe ) 
Ger 

Geran 

Gerah . 


Gera . ς 
Gerasa 5 
Gelasenes 
(iergesenes . 
Gerizim 
Scene of Abralinuis 
Sacrifice 
Temple on 


Traditions of 
Germiun Versions 
Geron (Ap.). 
(serienians (Ap.) . 
Gershom : 
Gershon, Gurslionites:. : 


Gerson (Ap.) 
Geruth-chimham . 
Cieshan 

Geshem 

Geshur, Geshurite 
trestures 

(τοῦ, Getting 
(rether. 
Gethsemane 


Geuel . 

Gezer . 

Ghor 

Ghost . : 
Holy Ghost 


Giah . 

Giant . ‘ 
Giants, Valley οἱ 
Gibbar 
Gibbethon 
Gibborim . 


iv. 858 (Milligan); Ext, 
249* (Lupton). 


Ext. 517° (Turner). 
ii. 148%, 

1024 (Merrill). 
. 148" (Merrill). 
149* (Selbie). 


pate pete ede 
eee 
- 


i, 499* (Grieve) ; iii. 705" 1, 
(Findlay), 764° (Chase). 

ii, 828" (Simon). 

iv. 713" (Davies), 

τ. 150" (Denney). 

ii. 150%. 

i. 113" (Porter). 


ini. 641", 6474 IT, (Conder), 

ti. 150" (Hull); iii, 6415 
(Conder). 

iv. 8015 (Bebb). 

il. 1568; Eat. 369% (Buhl), 

ii, 156% (Selle). 

ii. 157", 130" ». 

iii, 422° (A. B.S. Ken- 
nedy). 

ii. 157" (Beecher). 

ui. 1585 (Warren). 

ii. 159" (Warren). 

ii. 159" [Gerasenes]. 

ii. 160* (Mackie). 


iii. 437" (Driver). 

ii. 161°; iv. 376” (Wil- 
son), 

il. 160°. 

Ext. 4115 (Bebb). 

i. 161°, 

i. 1614. 

ii. 16)", 124% 

ii. 161% (Allen), 
(Curtis). 

iit, 1624, 

ii. 1624, 

ii, 162", 127% », 

il, 1624, 

i. 162” (Stenning). 

ii. 162" (Mackie). 

ii. 163" (Llastings). 

ii. 164°. 

il. 164" (Conder) ; 
619" (Warren). 

il. 164°, 

ii. 164" (Sayce). 

ii. 758" ff. (Warren). 

ii. 165° (Hastings). 

ii. 165% [See Uoly 
Spirit]. 

ii. 165" (Selbie). 

τ, 166* (Beecher). 

iv. 226" [Rephaim]. 

ii. 1085, 133%. 


128» 


111. 618", 


11. 168". 
i. 568° (Π. Δ. White) 
[See Bodyguard]. 


Gibeah 

in place-names 
Gibeath 
Gibeon 

Treaty with 


Giblites 
Giddalti 
Giddel 
(Gridcon 


Gideoni 

Gaidom . 

Gier Eagle 
Gaft 

Gilt» (spiritual) 


Cuhon (river) 
Gihon (spring) 
Gailalai 

Gilhoa . 

Gilead (person) 


Gilead (place) 


Gilead, Balm of 
Gilend, Mount 
Culeadites 
Gilygal . 


Giloh 

CGimel 

Gimzo 

Gin 

Gainath 
Gunnethor Ginnethon 
Gurding the Loins 
Gidle . 
Gitgashite 

Gurra, Legend οἱ 
Cirru-Nushu 
Guvite 

Gisdubar, Epic of 
Gishban 

Gishpa 

Gittaim 

Gittites 

Gittith 

Give 

Gizonite 

Gizrite 

Glass. ᾿ 
Giluss (mirror) 
Glass, Sea of 
Gleauing 

Glede 

Glister 

Glorious 

Glory (in OT) 


ij. 168*, 127. 

ii. 1085 (Stenning). 

ii 169°. 

ii, 170". 

ii. 110" (Stenning). 

ti. 787» (ἃ, A. 
iv. 740 (Baudissin). 

ii, 117* [Gebal].} 

ii. 1715, 124", 

ii. 171°. 

i. 171" (Cooke), δι)" 
(Barnes). 

ii, 172°, 

He 172», 

τ. 172"; 

ii. 172" (Selbie). 

i. 4271. 4348, 
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Smith) ; ; 


(Gay- 


Glory of Jehovah 
(an OT). 


Glory (NT) . 
Gnat 
Gnosticism . 


Characteristics 
NT references 
Teaching of Cerin- 
thus . : ' 
Lielation to St. John 


in 2 Peter 
in Philippians 
in 1 Timothy 


ford); in. 726% (Find- | Go 


lay). 
ii. 1745 (Sayce) ; 1. 643° 7, 
il. 174", 592" (Conder). 
in. 174". 
it, 1745 (Thatcher). 


ue 1140 (Driver), 129", 
131} (Curtis). 

i. 174 (Merrill), 190" 
(Curtis); 11. 23v f 
(Driver). 


1, 285" (Post). 
li. 1765 (Driver). 
i. 1705 (Merrill). 


u. 176 (Bliss), 190 
(Driver); ih. 136" 
(Bennett); iv. save 
(Barnes): Ext. 616" 


(KKautzsch). 
ii. 177". 
ie 1770, 
1177". 
u. 177" (Hastings). 
1. 178". 
ir, LTS", 135%, 
1. 626! (Mackie). 
i. 626" (Mackie). 
i. 1788 (1. A. Pinches), 
1, 2228 (Hommel). 
Hat. 546" (Jastrow). 
i, 178" (Stenning). 
1, 215" (Hommel). 
Ext. 583° (Jastiow). 
εἰ. 178", 
ii. 178", 
[See Gath]. 
iv. 154° (Davison), 
ii, 178? (Lfastings). 
ii, 180", 
ii. 178» (Girzite J. 
1. 180* (dames Patrich) 
ii. 1815 (Hastings). 
iv. 425" (Massie), 
ii, ISL 
ii. 181", 
ii. 181” (Hastings). 
ii, 188", 
ii. 183" (Gray). 


--»..»».»....».. .ὄὕὄ...... ...... 


β 
β 


(τοδὰ 
Goah 
Goat 


Hair : : 
in Anatolian Religion 
(ob 
(roblet 


᾿ Gobryas 


God (in OT) 
Anger 
Anthropometr phlisms 


Attributes 


Existence . 
Faithfulness 
Foreknowledge 
Glory 


Godhead, Thstine- 
tions in 

Grace 

Holimess 


Husband . . 
Idea of God in pre- 
Monsaie Period 


from Exodus to 
Jehu . 


Prophetic Period . 
Post-Exilic 


in Deutero-Isaiah 
in Kzekiel . 

in Isulah 

in Jeremiah 

in Psalter . 


ii. 1845; iv. 488>f. (Mar- 
shall); Ext. 639° 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 1865 (Massie). 

ii, 187%. 

ii. 157» (Headlam); i. 
114" (Porter). 

li. 187*. 

ii. 187". 


ii, 188}, 

1, 1885, 189, 7175 (Rey- 
nolds). 

ili. 811° f. (Chase). 

iii. 843" (Gibb). 

iv. 770" Ὁ, (Lock). 

ib. 1805. 

il. 194°, 

ii. 1954. 

ii, 195* (Post), 35°, 36° 
(Macalister). 

ii. 985" (Mwing). 

ἴχ{. 115* (Ramsay). 

il, 190", 

ul. 1905, 

1. 553" note (Curtis), 550° 
(Pinches). 

ii, 196* (Davidson). 

i. 97" (Orr). 

li. 107», 206 (Sanday) ; 


iv. 1575» (Davison); 
Ext. 627», 640%, 679 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 205"; Ext. 681», 724" 
(Kautzsch). 


11, 1965 (Day idson). 

iv. $17* fl. (Stanton). 

ii, 51” (Stewart). 

it. 184° ff. (Gray); iv. 488" 
(Marshall); Ext. 639" 
(Xautzsch). 


in, 2058. 
i, 255" (Stewart). 


it. 396" (Skinner), 491» 
(Smith); Iext. GSI" f] 


(Kautzsch). 
iit. 276" (Paterson). 


ii, 900»; Ext. 613%, 623" 
(Kautzsch). 


ii, 201", 202"; Ext. 635* 
(KXKautzsch). 

ii, 201, 2038; iv. 119"; 
Ext. 678° (Kautzselh). 
li, 202", 204"; Kixt. 709° 

(Kautzsch). 
Ext. 706* (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 701" (Kautzsch). 
ii. 491", 496", 4970 (Smith) 
it. 577* (Davidson). 
iv. 151. (Davison); Ext 
724° (Kautzsch). 


God (in OT)— 
Jealousy . 


Longsuffering . 
Love. 

Mercy 

Names 


El, : 

El Elyou 

Elohim . 

FE! Shaddai 

Holy One of Isracl 


T AM 
Jah 
Jehovah 


Jehovah of [fasts . 


Most High 

Strength of Israel. 
Omnipotence 
Omnipresence 

Omniscience . 
Pity . 
Redeemer . 


and 


Righteousness 
Self-Revelation 

God, Doctrine in A poc- 
ryphal Period 


in Philo 


God (NT) 
Anger 
Attributes 


Faithfulness 


Fatherhood 


Forbearance 


Foreknowledge 
Glory ‘ 


Godhead, Distince- 
tions in. 


Grace 


Holiness . 
Idea of God 
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ii. 553° (Banks); Ext. 6858 
(Kautzsech), 

ili. 1368 (Hastings). 

ii, 158° (Orr). 

ni. 3455 (Bennett). 

ii. 198°; iv. 6010 (White- 
house): Ext. 277", 280" 
(ai-weather). 

τι. 198, 

11. 198", 

i. 1998, 

i. 199+, 

ii, 204", 398* (Skinner); 
Ext. 683° (Kautzsch) 

li. LOO, 

: 5384 (Driver) 

. 199%; Ext. eso (Fnir- 
prea art 625" 
(IXautzseh). 

ιι. YO38"; Ext. 
(IXKautzseli). 

Wi. 450" (Driver). 

iv. 624" (Selbie). 

Ext. 683° (ISautzsel), 


636" 


-.------.--΄--ς.---ς-.. 


Eat 684" (auteselt). 
i. 462" (Avlen). 
1. 2p i | 
nedy); 2 
Drow ae | 
Iv 27S (Skinner); Eat. | 
OS5* (Iyaut7sch), | 
| 

| 


| 
ios) ten 
The (Adams | 


un 1978; Est 9 325842 
(Garvie), υ Ὁ 8* ff 


(απ Ζ56}}). 
Ext. 2765 (Pair 


weather), 808* (Scott). 

Kat. ΟΣ (Drammond). 

ne 2O5Y (Sanday); Eat 
280" (fan weather). 

i. OS® (Qtr) 3 il. 
(Kindlay); iv. 3015} 
(Robertson). 

εἰ. ZOSP fT. 

iv. SIS'ER (Stanton). 

ui. δον 1. Tue (Lock); 
ii, 334" (Bruee), 61S* 
(Sanday); wi. 718» 


(Mindlay); Ext. 8.65 
(Votaw). 

ii. 475 (Denney) ; iii. 136! 
ee 


1. δ» ἢ Ἔν 
u. 1805 (Massie); 1 


ΕΝ 
(Robertson). | 


li. 213"; iil. 793” (Chase) ; 
Jixt. 3108 ff (Seott). 

Li. 255" (Stewart) ; 111. 718° 
(lindlay). 

li, 400" ff. (Stevens). 

ii, 208; Ext. 280" (lair- 
weather), 326° (Garvie). 


God (NT)— 


Johannine Doe- 


trine . 


Pauline. 


Petrine . é 
in Contempotary 
Judaism . 


Anthropomor- 


phisms, Re- 
moval of. 

Monism 

Names 

Partic viet 
Limitations 


Transeendence . 


Love. 

Mercy 

Revelation through 
Christ 


through 
Spirit 
Righteousness . 


Holy 


Sovereignty 


God, Children, Sons of 


= Angels. 


(od forbid 
God, Unknown 


(iod, Witness of Con- 


selence to . 


719" | Godhead 


Distinctions τὰ 


(Godless 
Godlines- 
Godly. 

God, Son of . 
God, Sons of 
Gods as Angels 


us Demons 


as Stars 
of Assyria 


οἱ Babylonia... 


OO» fF 


790» f., 


ii. 690° f. (Strong), 
(Reynolds), 
731" (Salmond). 

ih. 2108; jib 718} 1 
(Findlay); iv. 301° 
(Robertson). 

111. 793%, 797" (Chase). 


αι. 05» Π΄., 6U6". 


ii, 206": iv. 
Walker). 

Ti. 2OG 

ii. 206%, 


67m (TT. 


li. ZOE, 

wu. =2UG® fs iv. 
(Marshall), 

1. ZOO" «ἀπ. 155" (Orr). 

ii. 345" f. (Bennett). 


487" {ΠῚ 


Eat. 


11. S12"; 325" (Ciar- 


vie). 


Lin 912», 
ui. ZOO IE; 
lay); iv 


ili, 718> (Find- 
. 901} (Robert- 


son). 
ili. 728" (Findlay). 
1. 9150» (Candlish); 2. 


40° fi. 1}. 335* (Bruce), 
472» (A. Martin). 
ii. 217%; iv. 508" (Selbie) ; 
xt. 613" (Kautzseh). 
47" (Hastings). 
iv. ἐν (Hleadlam); i. 
196 (Conybeare). 


i, 4745 (Kilpatrick). 

ii. 221" (Hastings), 

ii. 205" (Davidson), 213* 
(Sanday),408*f.(Swete), 
ili. 793" (Chase); Ext 
310° fl. (Seott). 

1. 90}}»,. 

ii, 221" (Garvie). 

i, 2294 (Hastings). 

{See Son of God]. 

[See God, Children of]. 

i. 95* (Davidson), 5995 

(Whitehouse). 

812* note, 5015 (White- 

house); iv. 603» (White- 

house), 992" (J. H. 

Moulton); Ext. 617° 

(Kantzsch). 

i. 592" (Whitehouse) ; 14 
480" (Driver). 

i. 177° (Wommel); Ext. 
536° ff. (Jastrow). 

i. 2155» (Ifommel); Ext. 
536 ti. (Jastrow). 


ee 


oe 


of Egypt . 
of the Hellenic 
theon 
Goel 


i) 


God as 


Gog. 


Golim 


Golan 
Gold 


Goldsmith 
(olgotha 
Goliath 


Gomer . 


Comer (wife of Hosea) 


Gomorial 
Good, Goods 
Good, Chief. 


Goodly, Goodliness 
Goodman 
Goodness 


Gopher wood 
Gorget . 
Gorgias (Ap ) 
Gortyna (Ap.) 
Goshen 


Gospel . : 
Gospels (Canonical) 
Authorship 
Date of Fourth Gos- 
pel : 
of Synopties . 
Evidence trom Apos- 
tolic Age to 3rd 
century 
Four Gospels, 
dence for 
Fourth Gospel in 
relation to Syn- 
optics 


Evi- 


Aim ; 
Comparison as to 
Baptist’s Work 
Cleansing of 
Temple . ; 
Feeding Five 
Thousand 
Final Scenes 


Ext. 182" (Wiedemann). 


Ext. 138° ff. (Ramsay). 

ii, 222" (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

ii, 223"; iv. 211" (Adams 
Brown). 


ii, 224" (Sayce), 122" 
(Curtis) ; iii. 212"; Ext. 
80" (Jastrow), 704" 
(Kautzsch). 

ii, 224% (Sayce), 149’ 


(Selbie). 

ii, 224” (Merrill). 

ii, 225" (Flinders Petrie); 
i. 1840 (Margolionth) ; 
ili, 275" (Hull). 

1, 225" (Flinders Petrie). 

i, 226° (Wurren). 

. 227" (Beecher) ; 1. 562+ 
(H. A. White), 68% 
(Stenning) ; lil. 184. 


[ce ok ened 
Se "»». ἐνὶ 


li. 227" (Sayce); i. 1875 
(Hommel); Ext. 80» 
(Jastrow). 

ue. 421*f. (Davidson); 
Ext. 175* (Konig). 

Hi. 297» (Hull). 


. 228" (Hastings). 

. 230* (Ferries); 1. 306" 
(Adeney). 

. 230" (Hastings) 

. 231" (Hastings). 

[See Good, and 
eousness]. 

be ee ee O14 

1a 

1, 232" (H. A. White) 

1a 

. 232" (Griflith); iv iss 
(Sayce). 

li, 283 (Massie). 

1, 234° (Stanton). 

1. 234", 


lueht- 


248". 

. νι 

iti, SBBDA-F AT», 

1. 694" fh. (Reynolds) 

. 243%, ΤΙ0 TIO (Rey - 
nolids). 

1. 247". 

i. 245", 715" (Του πο] 
i. 245%. 


i, 245%. 
i. 245°, 711° (Reynolds). 
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Gospels (Canonical) — 

Ministry and 
March οἵ 
Events 


Peculiar Doctrinal 
Character . 


Teaching of Christ: 
on Conduct 
Eschatology 


His Relation to 
the Father 
Mosaic Law 
Style of 
Harmony of Gospels 
Synoptic Problem 
Features peculiar 
tu Luke 
to Mark 
Logia of Matthew 


Relationship of 
Syuoptics 


Source common to 
all three 
Source common to 
Matthew and 
Luke . 
Theories ; 
Common Docu- 
ments : 
Direct Depend- 
ence 
Oral ‘Tradition . 
Transmission 


Gospels, A pocryphal 


Gospels which em- 
body early tradi- 
tion-- 

Fayum Gospel 
Fragment. . 

Gospel according 
to Egyptians 

Gospel according 
to Peter 

Gospels, Heretical — 

Gospel according 
to Basilides 

Gospel according 
to Matthias 

Gospel according 
to Philip 

Gospel of — the 
Twelve Apostles 

Gospels of Infancy 
and Parentage of 
Chiist— 

Aralic Gospel of 
Childhood . 

Araluce Mflistory of 
Joseph the Car- 
penter 


Aer a Γ᾽ .-..-.-ς ς-.--.-....-----ς-ς-ς.ς-ς .---.-.-ς-..--...... ... .. 


ii. 


li. 


ii. 


μ 4 


il. 
il. 


243°, 710°f. (Rey 
nolds). 

246", 716*ff (Rey- 
nolds). 

2478. 

246°; i. 750° ff. (Sal 


mond). 


1. 246°, 
1, 246%, 
i. 2474, 718" (Iteynolds). 
1, 249", 
1, 235%; Ext. 5* ff. (Votaw) 


li. 241”; iii. 165" (Bebb). 
. 241%, 
1, 235%, 236", ϑ7 πεν, [See 


Matthew]. 


. O35, 241"; iii, Q50"f., 


208" fl. (Salmond). 


i. 238*. 


1. 240°; Ext. 6" f1.(Votaw) 
ll. 2305. 385, 


i. 2565 11. 


236+, 2388, 
236", 9585 ff, 240" 


Ext. 5° ἢ’ (Wotaw). 
Ext. 420° (Tasker). 


Ext. 


Ext. 


428», 


423" 


Gospels, Apocryphal— 
Departure of Mary 
Gospel according 

to Thomas. 
Protevangelium of 
James : 
Gospel of pseudo- 
Matthew 
Gospel of Na- 
tivity of Mary 
Definition . 
Origin 
Reception and intlu- 
ence 
Value 

Gothic Version 

rotholias (Ap.) 

Gothoniel (Ap.) 

Gourd . 

Jonah 5 


Wild. 


Governance . 
Government 
Forms : 
Justice, Admin tra 
tion of 
Revenue 
Royal Household 
Succession to Throne 
Governor 
Gosan . 
Grace 


Ciracious 
Grail 
Granal y 
(rapes . 


Wild. 
(irass 
Citasshopper 
(crate, Grating 


Grave (burial-place) 
(place of departed). 


Grave (acdj.). 
(irave (verb) 
Caavel . 
Giaven Imiaure 


Gray 
Creat Bear . 


Great Bible . 


Great Sea 
Creat Synagogue 
(Greaves : 
Grecians, Greeks. 
Greece, Hellenism 
Grecks and Philis- 
tines. 4 
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Ext. 4342. 


“at. 481", 


Ext. 


420, 


Ext. 4308, 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


4304, 
421)”, 
421%, 


Ext. 420, 

Ext. 421°. 

iv. 861" (Bebb). 

ii. 949}. 

Ti. 249", 

ii, 250° (Post). 

1i. 250", 28’ (Macalister). 

ii. 250", 25> (Macalister) ; 
111. 8" (Kennedy). 

1. 250*, 

ii. 250° (Thatcher). 

ii. 250" 11. 


11. 2G 

12st 

it. 9515, 

τ. BOL». 

ii. 253" ( Adeney). 

ιι. 253" (Max Muller). 

11. 254" (Stewart); ui. TIS" 
(Findlay). 

li. 257" (Llastings). 

ii. 257" (Tastings). 

ii. 110" [Garner]. 

. S69" (Post); ui. SE" it. 

(Maealister). 

iv. S69"; i. 4522, 

il, 258" (Post). 

iii. 130+ (Post). 

i. 258" (A. R. 5. 
nedy); iv. 658". 

[See Sepulehuce]. 

i, 7400 1. (Davidson): αἰ. 
2745} φ490 1  (Sal- 
mond), 

ii, 259". 

Li, 2594, 

11. 2594, 

. 451" (Hastings); Fat. 

641" (Kautzselh). 

il, 259". 

i, 1445 (Burney), 1910. 
(Pinches). 

iv. 857" (Mulligan); Ext. 
247" (J. H. Lupton). 

ti. 259 (Hull). 

iv. 643% (Selbie). 

ii. 260, 

ii, 260" (Selbic). 

11. 260 (Conybeare). 


Ken- 


-—e 
" 


il. 261°. 


Greece— 
Hellenism in Juda. 
Jewish Colonists in 
Greece . 
Grecce, Religion of 
Anatolian and pre- 
Hellenic : 
Aniconic Religion 
and Image Wor- 


ship . : ; 
Deification of the 
Dead . 


Divine in Human 
form . . 
Hustory and Chron- 
ology . : : 
Influence on So- 
ciety and Life 
Brotherhoods 
and (iuilds 
Burial 
Government 
Ilierodouloi 
Household 
teves 
Marriage 
Self-Mutilatiou 
Social Condi- 
tions : 
Women Guards 
Mother-goddess 
Uitual : 
Mysteries, Ana 
tolian . 
Gieek and 
Phrygian 
Confession in 
Hieroi 
Priests 
Purification 
Saced Animals 
Bee 
Bull 
Domestic 
mals 
(rout . 
Horse 
Lion 
Serpent 
Sheep. 
Swine 
Sacred Places 
Caves. 
Hieron 
Mountains. 
Springs 
Lakes ‘ 
Sacred Stones, 
Pillars, etc. 
Sacred ‘Thrones 
Sacred Trees, Posts 
Sacred Weapons 
Shrines . 
Votive Luages 


Pro- 


Ani- 


and 


797 


τι, 262". 


ii. 9015, Ext.97*(Schiirer). 
Ext. 109" (Ramsay). 


Ext. 


Ext. 


Est. 


roo, 


1915; 


1130, 11δ5, 190 5, 


1415 7. 


ext. 
Ext. 
Evt. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


τὺ. 
Ext. 
τι. 
axt. 


Ext. 


Iixt. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
ixt. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext, 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Iixt. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 


Ext. 


] Bo" 


134° {Ὁ 


129°, 


1304, 
130%, 
139. 6 


124", 
124" ff 


126+. 
127", 
19". 
128". 
127*. 
1145} 
116". 
115. 


117», 
115". 
115", 
Ε185 
118*. 
115°. 
115" (6 
1195}. 
119". 
120 f 
1105 


190" 


110", 
1195 

113". 
112°. 
121», 
iz’, 


798 


Greece— 
Hellenic Religion 
Early Greek Re- 
ligion. : : 
Elements οἱ 110]- 
lenic Religion 
Greck Reliyion and 
Greck Law : 
Growth οἱ 110]- 
lenie Religion. 
Conception of 
TDicty 
Daimones . 
Moralization 
gods : 
Mythology, 
Growth ΟἹ 
antheon, 
lenie : 
Polytheism and 
Hellenie Unity 
Restrictions on 
Nature of cods 
State gods 
Olympian and 
Chthonian 
deities : 
Religion of Apollo 
and Delphie 


of 


Tlel- 


Oracle : 

Later Development 
of Greek Ne- 
lheion . 


Decay and Death 
Dewradation 
Deiheation of 


Living and 
Dead 
Foreign — intlu- 
enee 
Magie : 
Giweo - Asiatic 
Cities, Religion 
of i : 
Religion in Litera- 
ture and Phil- 
osophy : : 
St. Paul and Greek 
Philosophy 


Grech Language . 
Greek Papyri. 


Greek Patiistie Com- 
mentaries on the 
Pauline Epistles 

Catenw and Com- 
pilers of later 
period 
Cramer. 
Enthymius 
benus ' 
Karo and Lietz- 
mann . : 
Mai 


Ζιμα- 


μασι et και κους ee ey κε 
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Ext. 135%, 


ext. 1355, 


. 137°. 


. 142s, 


. 139° ff 

. 139°. 

mae SY ja 
138" fl. 

. 1285, 
140". 

. 141*f 

rt. 142" 


. 148" (Farnell). 


1475 
155* 


.. 151», 


Ext. 1475. 


Ext. 1504, 
ii. 36° (Thayer); 
355” (Kenyon), 


Ext. 368° (Kenyon); iv. 


950" 11. 
Ext. 484" fl. (“Purner). 
Ext. 4858, 
Fat. 487», 


Eat. 486", 


Ext. 4884. 
Ext. 487°. 


axt. 


Greek Patristic Com- 
mentaries—Catena— 


Nicetas of Serrae . 
Qecumenius . 
Theophylact . 
MS Material for 
Catene . Ρ : 
Original bulk οἱ 
Literature. : 
Patiistic Commen- 
tators on St. 
Paul . 


Alexander ‘the 
ancient heretie’. 
Apollinaris of Lao- 
dicea . 
Asterius 
Athanasius 
111} of (κάτ θὰ 
Chiy ostom 
Clement of Alex- 
andria : : 
Cyril of Alexandria 
Didymus the Blind 
Digdore of Tarsus . 
Dionysius of Alex- 
andria : 
Eunoimius the Ano- 
ivan : 
Pusebiuus of Cresarea 
Eusehins of Emesa 
Gennadims of Con- 
stantinople 
Gnegory of Nazi- 
ANZUS . ‘ 
Giegory of Nyssa . 
Herachtus 
Isidore of Pelusium 
Johnot Damaseus . 
Marcion 
Ovigen 
Photuus οἱ 
stantinople 
Pieris . , 
Severianus of Ga- 
bala . 
Theodore of Hera- 
cien : ‘ 
Theodore of Mop- 
sucsl la 
Theodore 
Monk : 
Theodoret of Cyr- 
rhus . : 
Patristic Editors of 
St. Panl 
Kvagrius and 
Euthalius . 
Greek Philosophy 


Con- 


the 


(aeeck VSS 
Aquila’s Vs 
Septuagint 
Symmachus’ VS 
Theodotion’s VS 


rn .  . . 


Ext. 


Ext. 
Eat. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
ὐχὺ. 


Ext. 
Est. 
Fiat. 

int. 


Pat. 


ext. 
art. 


Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 
lixt. 
Vent. 
Iixt. 
Ext. 
ext. 
at. 


Eat. 
ὑχί. 


lixt. 


Ext. 


Ext. 


Text. 
iii. 


486". 


. 4855. 
. 486". 


. 521° fF. 


. 484", 


. 489' IF. 


489", 


500. 
498°, 
498», 
498%, 
501» ΕΣ 


514°, 
4995, 
δ00", 


| 
| 
520%. 


500°, 
4 97 db, 
4083, 


408}, 
498", 
480, 
512". 
5198. 
480", 
40}" f 


519°, 
4975, 


507», 


δ}1} fh 


524 | 


8400 (Kilpatrick) 3 


Ext. 147" (Ramsay). 
iv. S64" (Redpath). 
iv. 865". 
iv. 437> (Nestle). 
iv. 865". 
iv. 866". 


Greek VSS (Modern) . 


Greek Writing. 


Green . : μ 
Greet, Greeting 
Gireyhound . . 
(το, Ε ὲ 
(srinder : ‘ 
Grisled. 

Gross 

Ground 


Grove . 


Grudge 
Guard . 
veptain of the 


Prictollan. 
Gudgoedah 
Gudea . 


(, e885 
Guest 


Chamber 


Guilt 
Guilt-oflering 


Guilty . 
Gull 
(ταὶ 
(rur 
Gur-baa] 


Gutter . 


IIa 
Hasahashtari 
Πα 
Habakkuk . 
Contents . 


Critical Questions 


Date . 

Legends of 

Name ? : 

Style and Text 

Teaching . 
Nabazziniah 
Habergeon 
Habiri (Khabiri) 


Habor . 
Hacaliah 
Hachilah 


Hachmoni, Hachimonite 


Hadad . 
Hadadezer 
Hadadiimimon 
Hadar . 
Hadarezer 
lladashah 
Hadassah 
Hades . ᾿ 


Ext. 4905 (Bebb). 

iv. 950° 1%. (Kenyon). 

i. 4575. 

ii. 263> (Hastings). 

li. 263°. 

ii. 263" (Hastings). 

ii, 265 

ii, 265%, 

li. 265». 

τι, 266" (Tastings). 

ii. 266". [See Asherah, 
Tree (Sacred)]. 

11, 266" (Hastings). 

n 2674 (Barnes). 

i. 352" (Burrows) ; iv. 33" 
note (Purves). 

1. 267"; iv. 33" (Purves) 

nn. YOT, 

i. 225" (TWommel); Ext. 
5414, 577% (Jastrow). 

ti. 267". 

i. 267" (Mackie), 
(Ewing). 

τι. 267", 427", 474"(Ewing); 
iv 074 (Nelbiec) 

iv. 520" 1 HE Bernard). 
iv. “575 (W. PL. Paterson); 
Peat. 721" (Kautzch). 

i. 268", 

11. 2GS'. 

ii. 268", 131% bes, 

li. Y6S" 

li. VOSS? 51 
hioutls) 

Li. 268", 3885, 


427" 


135" (Margo- 


11. 269", 

1. 2694, 1288. 

ni. 269, 1344. 

" 269" (Driver). 

ny 2698, 

νι. 270", 

i. 270%. 

τ. ΟΣ, 

11. 260" (note). 

Moi 

ἢ. 971}, 

ιἰ. τῶ", 

π ene, 

. 228" (Hommel); i. 326! 
(Williams). 

ii. 970 (1. A. Pinches) 

ea 

τι. 27. 

Piss 

1i 273" (Sayee). 

γι. 273" (Sayce) 3 1. 272" 

in. 274" (Price). 

in, 273 [Hadad]. 

u. 273" (Sayce). 

nn, 274", 

ui. 274". 

ii, 974. (Salmond) ; i. 216! 
(Hommel), 742>, 745+ 
(Charles), 752", 754+ 
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Hadid . ‘ : 
Hadlai . : 
Hadoram 
Hadrach 

Haft. 

Hagab. 

Hagaba 
Ilagabah 

Hagar . 


Jewish Traditions 


References by 


aul and Phile 
Sources of Narrative 


Hlagarenes 
Uaggada 


Hagpai (Book) 
Hayeai (Prophet) 
Hager, Hageites . 
Hageiah 
Hagegith 
Hagiographa 
and Apocrypha 
Ilaeri. 
Hagrite, Hagrites 
Hahiroth 
Hail (mterjection) 
All hail 
Waal 
Plague 
Hair 
Camels Han 


Cutting and shaving 


the Hai 


Goats’ Hair 

Macieal use 

Plucking off 
Hayehudaypch 
Hahkhatan 
Hakhoz 
Hahupha 
Halacha 


Halak. 


bald 


Haule 
HWalhul. 
Hali 


Halevi nassus (Ap) 


Hall 

Hallel . 
Hallelujah 
Hallohesh 

Hadlow 

Halt 

Haun (son of Noaliy 


substituted 
Canaan. 
Waim (Gn 14°) 


le. 270". 

ii, 276%, 133°. 

ii. 276". 

ij. 276" (Beecher). 
ii. 276, 

il. 276°, 

i. 277%. 

ii. 2778. 

ii. 9775 (Ryle). 


li. 278), 


it, 278%, 

τι. 278", 

ii. 281" (Macpherson), 
O78" (Ryle). 

in 00» (Curtis) ; 
ost ff, (Schechter). 

n 279" (Cooke). 

11. 281" (Cooke). 

ne. PST 131%, 

ii, BST", 1258, 

ii. 951}. 126", 

iii. 597" (Cun tis). 

i 116" (Porter). 

in. 9515, 132". 

i. 251» (Macpherson). 

πὶ 875" (Sel bie). 

n 282" (Hastings). 

1. 63". 

i. 282" (Macalister). 

ii. 5915 (Macalister). 

W283" (wing). 

1.345” (Mackie); i. 285" 
(Ewing). 


Ext. 


it 284"f.; 1. 235" (Mac- 
alister), 246" (Carslaw); 
ιν. 478"(Carslaw); Ext 
014" (NKautzsch). 

1, 285", 

nn. 264. 

1, 525" (Poucher). 

1. 285", 

HW YRS, 134", 

i, 285", 128", 128. 

ιι. δὴ", 134". 

ui. GOO" (Curtis) ; 
58" fT. (Scheehter). 

i 285" (Max Muller). 

un. 280" (Hull). 

i 2SG", 

i. 286" (Warren). 

1. 950", 

ii, 286" (Ramsay). 

ii 28a. 

ir, 287+ (Davison), 

ul. 287" (Woods). 

i. 287", 134°. 

τι. 287 (Hastings). 

11. ZS8* (Hastings). 

Hi. 288") (Margohouth) ; 
Ext. 815 (Jastrow). 


Ext 


i. 288"; Ext. 814(Jastrow ). 
11. 2895 (Selbie). 


800 

Ham, Land οὐ, 
Harman ; Ὰ : 
Hamath : . ὸ 


Tiamathite . 
Hamath-zobah 
Hamimath (person) 
Hammath (place). 
Hammeah, ‘Tower of 
Hoamimedatha =. 
Hammelech . : 
Hammer : F 
Hammiphkad 
Hammolecheth 
Hammon 
Hammoth-dor 
Hamuimuel 


Hammurabi (Khamimou- 


rabi) 


Hammurabi, Code of 


Characteristic 
Features— 
Agriculture . 
Class Legislation 
Justice . 
Marrinve 
Family Life 
Slipping, Trade, 
Commeree . 
Social Grades 
Temple . 
Code in catenso 
Comparison with 
Hebrew — Legisla- 
tion 
Discovery 
Importance 
Literature on 
Hamonah 
Hamon-gog . 
Hamor. 
Ilamran 
Hamul . 
Hamutal 
Hanamel 
Hanan. 
Hananel 
Hanani : i 
Hananiah . : 


and 


Hand . : 


Fill the hand 


Hand breadth 


Handkerchief . : 


INDEX OF 
1, 289 (Ciriflith). 
ii. 289" (Η. A. White). 
i, 289> (I. A. Pinches) ; 
i. 184>, 187" (Ilommel). 
ii. 290", 
i. 290%. 
. 290, 
i, 290" iv. 759°". 
. 290", 
1. 291", 
i. 9915, 
. 9015 (Carslaw). 
iii. 379° (Warren). 
ii. 291%, 129°; iv. 180. 
li, 291°, 
ii, 292. 


τὶ. 9005. 100», 

i. 885 (Ryle), 226"f. 
(Hommel); Ext. 584" 
(Jastiow), 585" 
(Jolins). 

Ext S848 (Johns), 358" 
(Bennett), 582" (Jas- 
trow). 

Fat 591", 

Ext. 590°, 

Eat. 598" 


Ext. 598". 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


5934, 
5x, 
04" 
5900)» 


Ext. 608", 665" (Kautzsch). 

Eat. 584! 

Bat. 584°, 

Eat. 584". 

il, GOVE, 

gue. 

i, 292" (Ryle). 

ii. 292", 

1, BABY, [EG 

1, 909» 127%, 

1, 202": 

i, 2O2>, 1314, 139, 

.« 293". 

li, 293", 124. 

. 293%" (N. 4. Ὁ. White, 
H. A. White), 1.4, 
1274, 1315 (Curtis). 

i, 293" (Hastings), 296" 
(Aglen). 

i, 475" note (Hastinys) ; 
ji, 296" (Agen); iv. Toh 
(Baudissin). 

iv. 909 (A. R. S. Ken- 

nedy). 

i. 627» (Mackie) ; iii. 487” 
(Selbic). 


SUBJECTS 


Hundle : : 
Hands, Laying on οὗ. 


Handsomely 
Handstaves . 
Handweapon 
Handwriting 
Hanes . 


Hanging 


Hanging, Hangings 
Hannah 

Song of 
Hannathon 
Hanniel 
Hanoch 
Hanun. 
Hap, Taply . 
Haphraim 
Haphtaroth . 


Happen 

Happiness 
Happizzez 

Hara 

Haiadah 

Haran (person) 
Haran (place) 
Hararite 

Harbona, Harbonah 
Harbour 


Hard, Waidiness, Πα αν, 
Hardness . : 

Hardening 

Hare 


Hareph 
Harhwah 
Lathas 
Tashur 
Tarim . 
Hariph 
Harlot . 
Har-magedon 
Harnepher 
Harness 


Harod . 


Harodite 
Haroech 
Harorite 
Harosheth 
Harp 
Harrow 


Harsha 
Harsith 
Mart 
Harum 
Harumaph 
Harnphite 
Harnz . 


ii. 200" (Hastings). 
1. 84> (Swete) ; Ext. 720" 
(Kautzsch). 
ii, 297" (Hastings). 
ii, 297. 
li. 294", 
{See Writing]. 
ii, 297% (Griffith); 
674°, 
298" (Selbie); i. 
(Poucher). 
11, 299" (Kennedy). 
. 299" (Milligan). 
. 385" (Stenning). 
» 290", 
i, 299", 1323, 
i, 299>, 122, 
. 299°, 
11. 2995, 
1. LOO". 
1. 288" (Stewart) ; iv. 9504 
(IXKenyon). 
ii, 300+ 
1:. 300" (Massie). 
it. 800", Tesh, 
. 8018 (Max Muller). 
11. 3014, 
ii. 4015, 123", 127" 
i. 3018 (1 A. Pinches) 
. 307, 
li, JUL". 
311° (Hull); iv. 
(Bennett). 


iv. 


rons 


il. HEH 


800" 


Li. 802! (Hastings). 

i. 302" (Banks). 

ii, 308 (Post); iv. 
(Veake). 

i. U8", 1975, 

1. 3803". 

i, 303" 

ii. 303", 134", 

11. 308", 123". 

11. 808", 133". 

iit. 304° (W. DP. Paterson). 

ii. 304" (Nestle). 


so? 


11. 305", 132". 

i. 305" (Hastings, 
Barnes). 

ti. 305> (Selbie), 132” 
(Curtis). 


ii. 306", 132°. 

ii. 306", 127°. 

il. 306". 

τι. 306" (Selbie). 

111. 458441. (Millar). 

ii, 306" (A. HR. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

li. 806", 134°. 

ii. 306", 593°. 

ii. 306% (Post) 

ii. 3075, 128°. 

li. 307". 

ii. 303° [Hariph). 

ii, 307", 1927, 


LS a  ““Π΄“““ΠὁΠΠὁσΠΠΠΠρΠθΘΠΘθΠΡΠΠΠΡΨ. .«͵.͵͵ 


Harvest 
Feast of 


Vintave . ᾿ 


Hasadiah ς 
Hashabiah 
Hashabnah . 
Hashabneimh 
Hashbaddanah 
Hashem 


Hashmonah . 
Hashubah 
Hashum 
Hasidwans 


Hasmoneuan 


Hasrah 

Hassenaah 

HTassenuah 

Hasshub 

Haste . 

Hasuphia 

Hat 

Hatasu 

Hathach 

Hathath 

Hathor 

Hatiphi 

Hatita . 

Hatred 

Latsepsu (alas) 
nx pedition to Punt 

Hattal. 

Hattush 

Haunt. 

Hauran (Ap.) ( ipatcontl 

Haun (place) 

Hive 

Haven . 


Havilah 3 r : 


Havvoth-jair 
Hawk . 
ay 
Hazuel . 
Havzaiah 
Hazar-addar 
Haz -enan . 
Hazai-gaddah 
Hazar-maveth 
Hazar-shual . 
Huazar - susah, 
susim 
Hazazon-tamar 
Havel 
Hazer-hatticon 
Hazerim 
Hazeroth 


Hazar- 


AXTRA VOL.—5I 


140° 0}. Wo Paterson). 
wi. 74H (Purves); 
G62" (taut zsch). 
iv. SOO (Post); Eat. G62! 
(Kautzseh). 

i, BUT, 1274, 

τι 8074, 13+, 1258, 

ul. 307%. 

iw. 3074, 135" 

i. 8074, 


un. 1805 [CGazonite], 32", 
551", 

i. B07". 

li. 807", 127* 

τι. 807", 1854, 135, 

li. 307" (Moss); ii Svvh 
(E aton). 

li. 307? (Moss): i. 185" 


(Fairweather). 

i. 803" [Haut lias]. 

ii. 308“, 

1. SUS", 131. 

LL. 08", 

εἰ. 8084, 

li. 308", 1344, 

i. 30S". 

[See Hatsepsul. 

11. 3088, 

li 308", l2s!. 

Ext. 1865 (Wiedemann) 

iL, 808", 198 ν 

μ. 405», 

ι.. 305» (Bethane- αν). 

i. 660" (Crum) 

BAC. 3614, 303" (Blomtield) 

i. 300', 130% 

in. 3004, 1975, 

li. 309, 

τ. 8098, 

τι. 800" (Ewing) 

iL. 810" (Ebastines). 

τ. 4115 (Lull). 

ii. 411} (Sayce); 1. 
643" (Marevolionth) : 
460° Π AL White 
κί. 74" (Τίτον), So 
(MeCridy). 

ii. 415 (Sele). 

ii. 312" (Post). 

τι. 5125 (Post). 

i. 312" (Burney), 

ιι. 3136, 126! 

He. dhs, 

n 33, 

i. Shs. 

1. 813%. 

nu. 313". 


135" 


414 


τι. 313". 

ιι 919" (Welch). 

ιι. 919}, 

ui. 314". 

ii. 3148 (Driven). 

ii. 314* (Driver); 1. 
(Margoliouth). 


TOL 


Ext.) 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 
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Haviel . in. 314’, 134, 
ΠῚ ered a be 
| Wazor . εἰ. 314” (Conder). 
Hazor-hadst tah ι. dla 
Hazzelelpont uo Slot, 128% 
He (a) . ne olot 
He i. 9185 (flastinges). 
Head τι. 316* (Selbie), 
Headband ει 626" (Machie). 
Headstone ue. 37". 
Headtire ι. GO ple ΤΡ (Mackie). 
HHeady . 2317 
Health. τ ae (Hastings) 3 11]. 
3218 (Macalister). 
Heart. . R17" (Laidlaw); ie 38265 
(Macalister); iv. 1GS*; 
Ext G66" (hautsseh), 
Ilearth Wi. Sts’ CA. RL OS. Ken- 
nedy ); αν. 710% (Davies), 
Heath i. ST 
Wenthen ιν. 9190 (Ferries), 
Ueaven li. $20" (Salauond). 


Plaality of ἜΣ ens 


in OT : 
in Apocrypha 
Apocalyptic 


and 


nNT 
in Theology 
iLenaven — (τοῦ 


Heaven, Host οἵ. 
Heave-ollering —. ‘ 


Hleaviness, 
Heavily 
Heber . 
Hebrew 
Meaning 
on Maianinines 
in Pasciiptions 
Webrew Alphabet 
Helnew Language 


ITeayy, 


and 


Hebrew Race 


Subdivisions of Jacob 
and Esau 
Helnew Writing . 


Hebrewess 
Hebrews, Epistle te the 
Aim and Cental 
Idea 
Author 
Canonicity 
Contrast between 
Christianity and 
Leviticalism 
Date. 


i. 821". 1. 506 (White- 
house), 7115 (Chaules) ; 
ἴι. 501" (Armitage Ro 
binson), 

ii. 320". 

li, θυ, Ext. © 8058 
(Fairweather). 

Healt ote: 

τ pos ja 

un. 321" (Salmond), 849% 
(On). 

1. 429" (Driver); i. 95" 
(Davidson); ii. T8s'; 
Ext. G36" 0. (Kautzsch). 

iv. $3S' (W. ἢν Paterson) ; 
1. SLT? (Macalister); 
1 OSS* (Driver), 


in S24) (Hastines). 

aot (Moss), beat, Lape 2 
u. 320" (Lukyn Williams), 
lk. 325" 1, 


, 392 0)", 

1. i το iT, 74° (1 
[See Language 
Text of OF] 
Ext 72" 1 (Jastrow), δ. 

(MeCuuaily ). 


Taylor). 
ot OT, 


an 
| Cary 


aa 't. (dastrow). 
τὴν wr Ain 

ει. 27 

i. 327° (Biuce). 


I. 827". 
Wn Da6", 8384 
tui. 840", 51} (Stanton). 


ms 


i. 997», 
κι. 337%, 


802 


Eschatolory 
Quotations 
Readers, Jew or Gen- 
tile’. 
Location of 
Relation to Philo 
toSt. Paul. ᾿ 
Style . Ε : 


Theology ᾧ Ε 
Chistolugy : 
Karthly Life of 
Chiist 
Humihation 
Incarnation 
Priesthood 
in Heaven 
Faith 


Fatherhood of God 
Law 
Mediation 
Redemption . 
Revenciation 
Salvation 
Sanctifieation 
Sonshiypof Belevers 
Hebrews, Gospel accord 
ng to the 
Evidenee, 
and othe: 
Evtant Fragments . 
Theories of  Ortem 
and Character 
Hebron (person). 
Hebron (place). 


Patristic 


Hedge . : Ξ 
Heed ‘ 
Hepai, Hege 
Hegemonides (Ap.) 
Heifer . 


Heiter, Red. 


Heir. : 
Daughters, 
ance of . : : 
Fiurstborn, Right οἱ. 
Jumor Right 
{See Luheritance]. 
Helah 
Helam . 
Helbah 
Helbou 
Heldai. 
Heleb . 


Inherit- 


Heled 


Helek . 
Helem 
Heleph 
Helez 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Hebrews, Epistle to the — 


1, 1555 (Salmond), 
lv. 1875 (Woods), 


li. 337%, 

it. 3374, 

. 335"; 1. 65> (Massie). 

li. : « Bb 

11. 385"4.; 1.65" tf. (Massie); 
111. 42" (‘Thaye). 

ii. 328), 

ij. 329 fl 


Li 330", 
vi Lae 
il. 3308. 
i. 331". 


τὶ. 333". 
Ti. 389s αὶ S35" (Wai- 


field), 
ii. 384". 
in. 51} (Denney). 
ni “4195 (Adeney). 
i $33", 
ivy ZIS84, 221" (Bartlet). 
st. 
1. 334"; iv. 393" (Bartlet). 
τ. 219" (Candlish). 
Ext. 338” (Meuztes). 
Ext. 3395, 
Hat 341", 315" (Ropes). 


Hat. 342". 

1. OOS*, 1284, 124", 

h. 338") (Warren); 
ΤῸΝ" ay 

Ὦ 84+ 

hn Shoe 

no3ao'. 

1... 340! 

ue 340" (Selbie) : 111, 638! 

(Post). 

~ 207) CAL RS 

ney ) 

i. 341" (Bennett) 


1272 be 


in 


ken 


ι 311} 
εἰ 3th. 
i. ΜΠ 


1. $42") 128" 
ii, 842%, 
i, S42", 
hi Bae, 
te beh, 


‘Heli : 
Helhiodorus (Ap. ). 
Helhai. 


Helhath ? . : 


Helhath-hazzw un : 
Helkias (Ap.) . : 
Hell. Η : ἢ 


Hellenism . 3 : 
Helm . ξ 

Helmet 3 

Helon . : 

| Help 

| Helps 


Helps (nautical) 
Welve . Σ 
Ilem . 


Demum 
Heman 


Hemdan 
Hemlock 

{len 

Hen (person) 
Hena 

Henadad 
Hendiadys 
Henna . ‘ é 
Hepler (person). 
Hephet (place) 
Heplzi-bah . 
Heracleon 
Tlerachitus 
Herald . 

Herb Ε 
Herbs, ον 


Hercules (Ap.) 
Herd 
Hereafter 
Herehy 
Heredity 


Herein . 
Hereof . 
Heies 
Heresh . 
Heresy 
| Hereth. 
| Heretofore 
| Hereunto, Herewith 
| Herhor. 
' Heritage. ‘ ‘ 


ii. 342" [Heldai]; i. 73”: | 


i 1325 


ui. 342" [Heldai}; 1. 73"; | 


I. 132", 
li, 343", 129%, 
11. 3434, 132 
τι. 343", 
li, 343", 


126", 1225, 


| Hermai 7 . 
ermas 3 . : 
Hermes ; : : 


| Wermozenes ; 
Hermon, Hermonites . 


ii. 3434, 138°, 

. 3485 (HL. A. White). 
ii. 343°". 

ii. 343°, 

ii. 343". 


Li. 343°. 
ii. 343> (Salmond); i, 
752"f. [See Gehenna, 


and Sheol]. 

ii. 262 (Conybeare); 11. 

gv". » (Raton). 

3465, 

347" (Barnes). 

li, 347%. 

il. 3474. 

i. 347" (Bartlet). 

Ext. 367" (Blomfield). 

ii, 348", 

i. 627" (Mackie); ii. 605 
(A. 2. S. Kennedy). 

li. 348". 

li, 3485 (N. J. Τὴ. White), 
1945.» 129 (Curtis). 

ii, 202" [Hamran]. 

ii. 348°. 

1. 452%, 

ti. 8195, 

ii. 3494, 

il, $498, 188», 

Ext. 157* (Konig). 

i. 846" (Post). 

bi. 349", 1284, 129", 132". 

iL, 9105, 

ii, 349%, 127%. 

ii. 697* (Reynolds). 

Hat. 489° (Turner). 

11. 349%. 

[See Grass]. 

i. 304" (Post); ii. 29» 
(Macalister); li. 6874, 
691" (W. J. Moulton). 

ii. 349" (Prichard). 

ii. 349, 

. 8505 (Hastings) 

. 850°, 

i, 349" (J. H. Bernard). 

[See Sin]. 

i. 350°. 

11. 350", 

1. 351" (Selbie). 

11. 351", 136". 

1. 351° (Bartlet). 

it, 301". 

hi. 350°, 

ii, 3514, 

i. 662" (Crum). 

ii, 3591", [See Heir, In- 


ii. 
ii. 


wha 


heritance]. 
Eat. 1115 8, (Ramsay). 
ii. 8595. (Headlam), 700° 
iii. 


(Reynolds) ; ; 
(Stanton). 
li, 352". 
ii, 352" (Muir). 
ii. 352" (Conder). 


Genealovical T.. utes 
Index 

Origin . ; . 
Meinbers— 

Aguippa kL. : 


Agrippa it. : 
Arehelaus —. 5 
Bernice . 

Drusilla 

Herod the Great 
Herod Antipas 


Herod, Dynasty οἱ. 

Dynasty, Character 

ol Ξ : : 

Chronology . Ε 

Herod Philip 
| 


Herodias 
Phihp 
Salome 
Herodians 
Herodias 
Herodion 
Heron . 
Leshbbon 
Heshinon 
Hesychius 
Heth (letter) 
Heth. 
Hethlon 
Hewer of Wood 
Tlexapla, Origen’s 
Hexateuch ᾿ 
Composite Character 
Composition, Method 
οἱ. : 
Historical Value 
Sources, Character- 
Isttes of 
D, Characteristics 
and Language 
Date and Orig 
Extent ‘ 
JE ᾿ ς 


Characteristics . 
Date and Origin 
hanguace . 

P, Character isties . 
Date and Origin 
Kxteut 
Language . : 

Distinctions within 
Sources ‘ 

Revisions, Editorial 

Summary of Results . 
Hezekiah g 
Hezekiah (king) . 

Aqueduet Σ 


Chronology of Reign 
in Assyrian Inserip 
tion 


νι. 353" (Leader). Hesehiah (hing) 
Retormation 

a. 86)". 

i, S504; κα, 403%, 
417" (Turner). 

ΣΥΝ 

li. 3035, 

i. 355+. 


416°, 


Hezion. 

Hezir 

Hezro, Hezrai 
Hezron (person) 
Hezron (place) 
Hiddat . 


i. 859"; 1 416" (Turner); 
in, 330" (Miacalis- 


ter). Hiddeckel 
τι. 360"; i. 417" (Turner). | Hiel 
11. 9085, Hierapolis 


τι 360%. 

ει. 9615, 

11, 356"; 7. 403" (Turner). 
i. 3584, 

i. 3504. 

ιι. 360°. 

νι. 358", 

τι. 360", 

1 3862" (Eaton) 

lh. 353", 860° 

HW 262") 1 148" 

li $624. 

τ 62" (Chapman). 

1 362», 

iv 445". | 

1. 73%, B80", 

3638" (Selbte) | Hheh Priest . 


Inscriptions 
Hhereel (A).) 
Hieremoth (Ap.) . 
Hfiermias ( Ap.) 
Hierodoulot . 


ae Ey 


Hheroglyphie Seript 


Hieronymus (Ap.) 
lligeaion : 
High, Highminded 
Hieh Place . 


“ 363" (Hommel). 
τι 3638". 
iv, 44241. (Nestle), S64" t 


(Red path) 

1, 863" (Woods). | Breastplate 
i. 363". 

! 
νι. B64" Ι Iunetions . 
un. ὁ ον 

Vestinents 
i. 366" fl Halen 
rMilkinh 


iL. 367". 

il, 468". 

11. 367". 

1. S71". Hill, Hill country 
Hii Hillel 

τι. 373", Hillel (abbi) 


ιι. 373". Hin 
11. 368" 
i. 370". Hind 


il. 369" 
i. 860". 


Hinge . 


linnom, Valley of 
ι 373". 
nm O75", 
ι.. O74, 


i. 376", 126", 1278. 


ip . oo. 


Hippopotamus 


τι. 376" (Μ΄ ly mont). Hiah 
11.377 ', 0925, o074 (Conder); | Hiram . ᾿ 
iv. 2161}. (Wilson). Tomb οὗ. . 
in. 376"; 1. 402" (Curtis). Hue, HLieling 
His 
i. 188" (Hommel). Hlitherto 


ree ae ER 
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4}»- 


ι. 376", δὴ» (Allen), 
4475, 448" (W. P. Pater- 
son), 2" (Cr. A. Smith); 
Ext. 690' (Nuwatzseh). 

u. O79" (Durney). 

Pe RTOS de 

i. 8798, 132, 

Hoop, te", 126", 129". 

τ 379". 

νι. 879", 1B2%, 

i. 37 (Sayce). 

u. 379" (Burney). 

370" (Ramsay). 

iat. 915 (Sehurer) 

εν BRO", 

ι.. 380 

it, 380%, 

λυ 1305 (Ramsay), 662°, 
600" (Nautzseh). 

1 708 (1 Taylor), 656" 
(Crum). 

1. 380". 

iv. 1515 (Davison). 

11. 380" (Elastings). 

11. 381" (Allen): iv. 395 ἢ, 
(A. R. δι Nennedy); 
xt. 119% (Ranisay), 
159» (Wiedemann), 661° 
(Kautzseh). 

iv. 73", 79°", S14, 820}. 
86%, 90}, gee, RHE 
(Baudissin); Ext, 705" 
(Kautzsch) [See 
Priest]. 

olde CA. ROS. Kennedy); 
ιν. 610 (Flinders 
Petrie) 

ιν. Sd, 96"); i 909! 
(Driver and White). 

ιν, $48, 90> (Bandissin), 

ue 40} [ΠΟ] 0} 

u. S88? (Burney), 19 55 Ὁ, 
125858) 19» (Curtis) ; 
iv. 76° (Baudissin), 
Ext. 700" (Isautzseh). 

τς 383" (Driver). 

ιν, 

Hat. 50" (Scher hter). 

ιν. 9105}. (AL RR. ΚΒ. 
hemnedy). 

1b S074, 

nu. ἐδ (Carslaw), 
(Warten) 

no 2855 (Warren), 1101} 
(Charles), 44h (Bal 
trond), 

". 3s". 

i 266" (Post). 

i. 888). 


4253 


un 38s (Stennminyg). 
iv. 497" (Nicol). 

1. 390° (Hastings). 
i SOs 

11. 290", 
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Hittites 


Inscriptions and 
Monuments. 

Hiv ites 

Wizki 

Hazkiah 

Hizoniun 


Lo 
Hobab . 


Hobah . 
Hoban 
Hod 
Hodasviah 
Hodesh 
Hodevah 
Hodiah 
Hoglah 
Hoham 
Hose 
Hold 
Holiness (OT) 


ethical 
Idew ot 


Holy Spirit 
Leeal 


of God and Angels 

of Men 

ω Places, 
Things 


Sewnolis, 


Transmissible . 


Holmess (NT) 
of ('Ἤτ τοι 
of Grod 
of Meu 
Holy Spirit. 


Terminology 


Holiness, Law of . 


Holiness of Animals, 
Pinces, and Things . 


Holm Tree . . ᾿ 


Holofernes (Ap.). 

Holon . 

Holyday 

Holy of | Holes 
Trabemacle) . 


(τη 


in Temple of Ezekiel 
of Herod 
of Solomon 
of Zerubbubel 
Furniture 


a rer rr RS eee 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


—_ ee .. --ὀ-ς-ς-.-.. 


i. 390» (S: ἌΡΗ: 3 1. 2265, 
227" (Hommel); Ext 15! 
(Jastrow). 


11. 302" », 

i. 392" (Driver). 

εἰ, BOB", 1315 

11. 393", 1274. 

1, 118" (Porter). 

i. 393". 

ii, 3934 (N J. 
654" (Selbie) 

η. 303", 

11. 269" | Habart | 

1. SOB, Tees 

li. 8944, 1275, 

i. 4044, 131". 

1. 894". 

1. 894", 1298. 

ii. B91", 19», 

1. 3944, 

ι. 39. 

τι. 89% (Hastings). 

ει 394" (Skinner): 
681" (ΙΧ ας ἢ) 

ει. 807", 

in. 305"; Iv ΒΘ" 1, (Penke); 
Ext. 6214 (Kautzseh) 

1, 398*, 403" (Swete) 

'. 807%) Bact 
(IXKantzsch). 

ιι. 340" 

il 3988 


1) White), 


Toe, 131}, 


Fixt 


501} 


li, 05", Ext. 7175 1]. 
(KNautsseh) 

1. 890%: νιν S26" (Peake) ; 
Ext 621" (cauecan) 

1. 3994 (Stevens) 

u, 400" 

εἰ. 400) 

uu 400". 

ne. 4008 
Spirit]. 

ε 390 1] 

in. 69" (Driver), 105", 107} 
(Harford - Battersby) , 
iv. δ. (Bandissin) 


Ww OUT (Bartlet). 
[See Holy 


Religion of ; 
Relieion οἵ; 


ree Greece, 
Egypt, 
Unelenn}. 

κι. 401" Tact) 

ii. 402" (Cooke) 

ii. 402" 

HW. 40x", 


iv. 656" (A. R. S) khen- 
nedy). 

ιν 70S (Davies). 

ιν. 114" ae 

.« 697" (Davies) 

. 1}}" i Dariea): 

. 665 (Kennedy), 701, 
711", 714” (Davies) 


I'a he CT - 


Holy Place (in 1 
nacle) 


in Temple of Ezekiel 
of Herod 
of Solomon 
of Zerubbabel 
Furnitwe. 


------ - -..-..-----  ΠΠ᾿᾿πλ:λ᾽.. 


Holy One οἱ [5186] 


Holy Sepulchre, Sue of 
Holy Sprit. 
mont -- 
Progressive Teach 


of God , 
Terms ‘NSptiit, 
ραν of God,’ 
‘Holy Spirit’ 
Work in Creation, 
Intellectual 
Jule 
in Messuel. 
in Prophetic In 
spiration 


| 

ing on 

Relation to Life οἱ 
| 

| mm 


in Rehgious and 
Moral Life 


mn Apocrypha and 
other Jewish 
Literatare . 
Alexandrian = Doe- 
time . 


| 
| inthe New ‘Tesianient 
Baptism with the 
| Holy Grhost. 
Comes through the 
Glorifieation οἵ 
the Sen ᾿ 
Given by laymg 
on of hands 
Names . 
Personahty 
Relation to Chast 
Revival of Pio 
| phecy 
Spirit in C rit 5 
| Japtism 
Conception 
Ministry 
| Relation to 
Chuich 
| Gift to the 
| Apostles 


the 


to the Church 
Results, tempor- 

ary and per- 
manent . 


Teaching of Christ 


iv. 650, 656" (A. KR. 8. 

Kennedy). 

. 708" (Davies). 

. 714" (Davies). 

iv. 697" f. (Davies). 

iv. 7115 (Davies). 

ιν. 662" (A. RN. S. Ken- 
nedy), 7015, 709", 711", 
714” (Davies). 

i 9.4» (Davidson), 398" 
(Skinner). 

ii. 589" (Conder). 

τὶ. 4090 (Swete). 


τι. 404". 
τι 40,45, 
11. 402%, 
1 403%. 


. 103%. 
i 408, 


nod say. Τ1 ΡΠ (David. 


son) 


ii, 4033", 


ἢ, 4045; Eat. 30s! 
(Scott). 

nn. 491}. 

in. 4051] 

1 944. (Plummer); Ext 


300" (Scott). 


Ext. 312" (Scott) 


111. 85+ 

11. 405" [See Chast] 
in. 408", 411" 

11. 405", 9005 1 (Scott). 


. 405", 3005 (Scott). 


bee 
be 


ii, 405". 900» (Scott). 
ii. 405", 309" (Scott). 
ii. 406". 


in. 406". 
ii. 407", 


ne A0O7% 


i. 407"; ext. 314” (Scott). 
ii, 4O8*f.; Eat. 8115 
(Scott). 


Holy Spirit— 
Teaching of Christ 


in Baptismal 
Formula. 
in Fourth Gospel 


in the Synoptics. 


Teaching of the 
Apostles 


in Actsand Cath- 
olic Epp. 


in Apocalypse 
in Johannine 
Theology 


in Pauline Epp. . 


in Petrine Epp. . 
Summary of Biblical 
Doctuine : 
Work of the Spirit . 


HWomam . Ε é 
Homer . 

Homicide 

Honest, Honesty 
Honey . 


Hoods . 
Hook 
Hoopoe 
Hope 


Hophni 
Hophra 

Hor, Mount 
Horam 

Horeb . 
Horem . 
Loresh, 
Hlor-hageidgad 
Hori 

Honite., 


Hormah 
Horn 
Head-dress 


Musical Instrument 


in figuratise language 


Horns of the Altar 


Hornet ὦ ἢ 


Horenaim ., ; ‘ 


τ 408"; Ext, 313” (Scott). 

Wu. 408", GSS (Strong), 
724" (Reynolds); Eat 
311” f. (Scott). 

ii. 408"; Ext. 911 (Scott). 


n. 409", 914» (Sanday) ; 
Eat. 314" fh. (Scott) 


ι 409. 
(Seott). 
n. 410", 692" (Strong). 


Ext. 315* 


Hn G88" (Strang), 
(Salmond). 

He. 109%: a. 752}, (ind 
lay); Ext. 316° fh 
(Scott ). 

in. 793", 7974 (Chase). 


Tae 


ιν. 410}, 

τ 4070], Abd ts τ 72» 
(Findlay); Ext. 31 
(Scott) 

iit. 348" (em.uny. 

Is 900 (ΑΔ. 
Kennedy). 

1. 521" (πόποι). 

1 41)" (Pastimes) 


is. 


1 264") (Post); πα 37> 
(Maealister). [See 
Dibs}. 

iit. 412" 


Hi. 4124, 

hi. 472", 

ne. 412" (Banks); i 
(Strong) 

τ. 413" (Stenniny). 

τ. 418" (Crum); 1. 668" 

it. 4145 (Hull). 

ui, 415". 

Iv. 537" 

no 4154, 

in. 4154, 

τι. 4185, 

εἰ. 415" 

HW 415" (Beeeher): 1 365" 
(Uiull), G44" (Sayce). 

nn. 415" (Chapman). 

i. 415» (Wort abet). 

nH. 416% 31 627" (Machie). 

rin 462" (Millar); iv. 815" 
[1 umpet). 

We. Ald" tf. 

1i. 416" (Wortabet) ; 1. 775 


si 


(Rendel Hatiis), 


(A. It. Β΄’. Kennedy) ; 
iv. G58" (Kennedy), 110" 
(Davies); Ext. 620+ 
(Kautzseh). 

ii. 416" (Post); ith 820 
(Gaiithth). 


11. 416". 


INDEX OF SUTJECTS 


Horonite 
Horror, Horuble 
| Horse . 

Sacred 


Horse Gate 
Horseleech 
Horselit te: 
Horseman- vod 
Horticulture 
Horus . 
Hosah (person) 
Hosah (place) 
Hosannah 
Hosea 

Life and Name 

Marriage . 


‘Times 
HLosea (Book) - 
Contents . 
Cultus 
God and Religion 


Internal Misrule 
Israel, People of 
Untaithtulness 
Pohties, External 
Prophets Mar- 
linge mm relation 
to lus Teaching 


Integrity and Text 
Tlosen . 

| ΠΟ" 

| Hoshanin 

| Jloshea 

| Hospitality, Llost 

| 


i Tlost 
Host of Heaven 


as Stars 


ι 

as Celestial Bemgs 
| 

' 

Htosts, Lord of 

Ι 


I 

νι Hotham 
Lothir 
Hough 
Hour 


House . 
Bar, Bolt . 
Chambers 
Closet 
Door 
Hinge 
Key . 


Leprosy 


ε.-..ωωὔ'..ς-ς-ς-“Κ-----ς. 


Loch 
Poreh 
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il. 410}, 
11. 416" (Hastings). 
ul. 417" (Post). 
ιν. 830) (Peake); Ext. 


115" (iamsay). 
εἰ. ΣΝ, 
it, 418, 
1, 4185, 
uxt. 115" (Ramsay). 
τ 1O8* [Garden]. 
Dat 184" (Wiedemann) 
ιν. ΠΝ. 15s, 
i. ALS", 
n. t}8* (Thayer) 
ALO (Davidson) 
1410» 
MW fa oa 
(Koni), 
i. 490», 


-- 


Nxt 17. ᾿ 


n. 424" (Davidson) 

n, 42.3". 

"οῬὄ Ad; 
(Kautsseh) 

mo bgt 

421 

11. 42" iT 


li, 424". 


00" 


Hon . 


ιι 915]. , Ext. 174" t. 
(Koni) 

τὶ, 4:5", 

ει. #25", 

ne, debe, 

nn, 45>, 1374, 

i 192) (Whitehouse). 

u. 427" (Ewing); Ent. 
375" (Buhl). 

i. 420", 

i. 490» (Driver); i. 95" 
(Davidson), Hat. O36" ἢ. 
(Kautzsch). 

1. 130" νι, Pose 

gear, 


in. 137" (Driver); 1. 95" 
(Davidson); om. 205? 
(Davidson): Fwt, 


GIG ἢ (sautzseh), 

ii, 430", 18 1Ὁς TBs Ρ 

wm 400. pe 

mm 130%, 

iv 766" (Abrahams) ; 
Ext. 475" (Rantsay). 

Ho 131" (Warien). 

i fel 

u 455" 4, 

1.d33%s 4. 4508 (Hastings). 

we. 4320, 434". 

WARS, δ} (γε αν). 

i. 4357, 550" (Carslaw), 

W483"; in. YS! (Mac 
alister). 

i. 434", $36" (Carslaw ). 

11, 432"; iv, 21" (Davies). 
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House 
Root Β Ε 


Window 
How, 

soevel 
Hozai 
Huchstes 
Hukkhohk 
Hukok 
Hul 
Huldah 


Humility 


Humtah 
Dungatinn Versions 
Hunting 
Hupham 
Huppah 
Huppim 


Hur 


Hurai . 
Wusrsam 
Hun 
Husband 
Husbandry . 
Hushah 
Hushar 
Husham 
Thushathate 
Hushim 
Hushs 


Huzzah 
Hyacinth 


HAyrna 
Hydaspes (Ap.) 
Hygicnie Laws 


Hyksos 


Hymenouns . 


Hymn Qa O'T) 
(in ΝΠ 


Hymns, Babylonian 
Lyperbole 
Hypocrite 

Hyreuuu (Ap.) 


Hyssop 


1AM . : 
Jadimus (Ap ) 
Thhan 

Tiles 
Tnenh 
Tbutjih 

Ibri 


How heit, Tec: ξ 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


fh, 432*%; iv. 3115, T7624 
(James Patrich). 
ii. 435), 


11. 436° (Hastings). 
li, 450". 
Li. 436", 
i. 120" 
in. 436! 
1. 436" 
+) ee 33 Ext 
(Kautzseh) 
i, 426" (Burrows); i. 
786" (Strong). 
it, 437" 
Ext, 417* (Bebb). 
n. 437" (Bennett). 
LL. 438" [ Hupp], 130". 
τι. 4285 Den" 
i. 438") 18 
uu. 438" (Stennime), 127%, 
eae (Cur tas). 
un. 879" [Tiddaij, 132", 
1. 4 cA TBO, 
un. 438", 131%, 
1. 847° 
li. 438°. 
11. 430", 1282, 
11. 430" (Stenning) 
li. 439°. 
Hi. 4394. 
11, 439", 130%, 131" » 
ii. 489* (Dont), 25+ (Mac- 
alister). 
i. 439" (Selbie). 
i. 526" (lull); iv. 
(Flinders letrie). 
i. 439" (Post). 
11, 440" (Hommel). 
ni. 832" (Macalister). 
1, 72" 1 Taylor), 659" 
(Crum) ; m1 622" (Gril- 
fith). 
11, 440" (Milligan) ; 
776" (Loch). 
ιν. $6" $1. (Nel bie) 
li, 440" (Lock): iv. 
(Adency), 
Ext 563" 11 (Jastrow ). 
ἔχ 1015 (hone), 
i. 441" (Plummer) 
ui. 441" (H A. White); 
Hi. 155" (Fai weather), 
823° (Maton: 
ii, 442" (Post), 38* (Mac 
alister). 


μι ᾿ 


6214 


wm 


iv. 


943° 


ii, 199" (Davidsun) 
ii. 443" 
Li. 443°. 126, 


ii. 443". 

Li. 443", 1364 
ii. 443", 1365, 
ii. 4434, 125". 


100» 


Thsam . 
| fhzan 
Tehabod 
lconium 
Ydalah . 
Tdhbash . 
Iddo 


Idolatry 
Heathenism in Fetnel 
Ancient Semitic 
Religion 


: 
1 
| 
: 


Mosaism and Hes. 


thenism 
Prophets and Hen. 
thenism 
Reformations οἱ 
Wezehiah und 
Josiah 


Tdolatrous Worship 
of Jehovah 


Idolatry mm NT 
‘Terms : 

Iduel (Ap). 

Tdumea, idumieans 

Teddias (Ap.) 

Tezer, lezrites 

lfrit 

[μα] 

Tedalih 


Ignatius 


Tgnotance 
Tynorances 
lim 
Tjon : : 
Ikhesh . : 
Hau 
Ihadun (Ap.) 
IJ 
Dlununiate, ΤΠ 
Mhamimnation of Bel 
Dlyricumn 
Image, linagery 
Image oan Christian 
Doctrine 
Chiist the lnage of 


the Father 
Man the Ihneage of 
God 
Images 


| Jmagine, Imagination 
Imalceue (Ap.) 

| Imla 

Immanuel 


Immer 


, Immortality m OT 


il. 


i. 


li. 


re cece  ...... 


. 4435, 1206, 
. 443". 


443". 


. 443° (Namsay). 

. 445" 

. 445', 1284, 

. 445: (N. J. D. White), 


25° (Cutis) 
445" (W. Ῥ Paterson), 


. 445" 11, 


445" ; ixt. 613° fF. 


(Kautzsch). 
4465" 
446", 


447» 1485. Fixt. 
TOO” (haut zsh). 


099", 


ἢ, 4475, Ext. 641° ff. 
(Xant zsch). 

li. 448" 

i. 445", 

". 440% 

[See Edom]. 

ι., 449! 

ι. 7" [Alnezer], 129°. 

i. 590" (W hitchouse). 

it, 449", 1274) 15} 

hh. 449", 

11. 099» (Reynolds) 3 in 
531" TL. (Stanton). 

i. 449" (Denney). 

ii. 449". 

i, 522" [lyim]. 

li, 4508, 

ii. 4508, 1334, 

Hi. 4508, 132+, 

1b 450", 

ι 450" (Hastings). 

i. 450" (Hastings). 

1. 226" (Hommel). 

ne 4 fo Clevieay |: 

11. 451" (Hastings) 

ii. 452" (Laidlaw). 

11. 452», 

ii. 452%; Ext. 7155 1, 

li. 447° f, (W. P. Pater- 
son); Ext. 627", 641° 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 453” (Hastings). 

i. 454+, 

li, 454" 

ii. 454* (Davidson); Ext. 


1. 4564 ; 


695+ (Kautsseh). 

i 3s8* [Addan]; 
i. 123%, 1244, 

739°, 7415 (Davidson) ; 
Ext. 665* (IKKautzsch). 


Immottality ἴθ 0}, 


in Psalina : ὲ 


in Apoeryphal Litera- 
ture . 


Apocalypse of 
Baruch 

2 Esdras 

Ethiopic Enoch 

Jubilees 

4 Macenbees . 

Psalms of Solomon 

Salathiel, Apoca- 
lypse of 

Slay onie Enoch 

Wisdom 


in Josephus 


in NT 


Lina 

Imnah . 
Innnites 
Implead 
lmportable 
Impoi tunity 
Impotent 
Imprisonment 
Imrah . 
Imri 

In 
Incantations 


Incarnation . : ν᾿ 
OJd Testament, Wit- 
ness of 
Messianic [lope of 
Son of David 
Self-manifest- 
ing Jehovah 
Servant of the Loid 
New Testament 
Account of Christ 
Apostles’ Concep- 
tion of Christ, 
Birth, Supernatural 
God revealed in 
Humanity 
Lordship 
Messinnic Claims . 
Significance of 
Work and Death 
Sinlessness 
Sonship 
Tradition, Presup- 
posed ‘ 
Seripture Doctrine ot 
Incarnation 
Chiist as Prophet, 
Priest, King 


eee αὐτου αὐτῶ τριχῶν κὰν 


INDEX OF 


1. 7301. (Davidson) ; i. 
667" (Davison); Ext. 
780° (Kautzsch). 
. 1505 f, (Davison) ; Eat. 
ἐῶ δα (Kautzseh). 


1 


- 


i. 7428, 748" (Charles) ; 
Ext. vort UFaii- 
weather) 


1. 740" (Chaales). 

tii, 116" (G. C. Martin). 
1. 743", 7445 (Charles). 
i. 745" (Charles). 

1. 746" (Chan les). 

i, 744” (Charles). 


1, 747° (Charles). 

i. 746% (Charles). 

i. 746" (Charles); Ext. 

291" (Fairweather). 

1. 747" (Charles) 

1. 750», 732" (Salmond) ; 
ili. 118" (ἃ. C. Martin). 

. 456", 1324, 

. 456", 131}, 

. 456°. 

. 456°, 

. 456". 

. 456", 

1. 456". 

i. 626" (Poucher). 

li. 457", 182", 

ii, 4574, 1298, 

τι. 457" (Uastings). 

1. 812" (Whitehouse) ; 11]. 
208" il. ; iv. 603" fl. ; 
Eat. 551” fl. (Jastrow). 

. 458* (Ottley). 


458° ff. 
li, 4595. 


459", 
» 409%, 
. 458" fF 
τ. 450)", 


1. 46°" f. 

in, 400)", 

U, 403", 465" 
59>, 400", 
li. 463". 

461", 404», 


n, 403". 
. 460", 
. 463". 
ii. 404", 
ii. 404". 


ii. 400 {1. 


SUBJECTS 


Incarnation, Scripture 
Doctrine of -— 
Cosmic Significance 
Crowning Disclosure 
of God 
Intended for Re 
storntion of Man 
Incense 


Tneense, Altar of - 


Incest . 
Tncontinency 
TIncredulity . 
India 
Indifferent 
Indignities . 
Individualism 


Indite . 

Infanticide . 

Inftdel, Infidelity 
Infirmity . : 
Ingathering, Feast of 


Inhalnt 3 < : 
Inhe1itance . = ᾿ 


in Ep. to Hebrews 
Pauline use 
Iniquity 
Injurious 
Ink 


Inkhorn 
Inn 


at Bethlehem 


Inner Man ; 
Innocents, Massacre of 
Inordinate 
Inquisition . 
Insects . 
as Food 
Taspire, Inspiration 
and Revelation 
of Bible 
of Prophets 


Instant 
Instrument . 
Intellivenee . 
Intemperance 


Intend, Intent 
Intercession : 
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11, 465°, 

i. 100», 

τι. 460°". 

ii 467" (Selbic); ἃ, 124" 
(Miatvohonth); i 80} 
(H.R. Bernard). 

iv. 664" (A. “R. S. Ken- 


nedy); i. 810} (Lar- 
ford - Battersby); 1ι. 
ἀν (Bruce), 467 
(Selbie) : iv. 495", 

1. S521" (Poucher), 

11. 468". 

ii 468". 

ι. 468" (H. A. White). 

τι, 460° ( Hlastings). 

i D2" 

1. 738" {Ὁ (Davidson), 7422 
(Charles); Ext. 72d" 
(Kantzseh). 

ii. 460" (Hastings). 

Lo, 

i. 470" 

ui, 822", 828" (Macalister). 
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Clean Un- 
clean 
Conscience. 


Divorce. Ὲ 
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Election ᾿ 
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Faith. : : 
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ΕΟ ιν ΗΝ 


God 
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Kingdom of God 
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Mediation 
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i 662, 

n G64". 


T25h er, 


1), 


Hi, 390» (Mae- 


Eat 


τι, 669", 
il. 070", 


dove: 


dob 
Name 
Parallels with athe 
Books 
with Isajah 
Place in Mistory of 
Revelation 
Prayer 
Prologue . . 
Redeemer Pussages . 


tetribution, Problem 
οἱ. Ἶ 


Satan Ἷ . 


Seope and Design of 
Book 
Structure . 
Tent. 
LXNX 
Traditional Sites con- 
nected with 
Job, Testament of 
Jobab . Ξ 


Jochebed —. 
dod 

Joda 

Joed 

_doel 


rn ee ry ...-.-. 


Joel (Prophet) 

| Contents and 
sion of Book 
| Date. 
Doctrine . 
1 

| 


O’Ca- 


Interpretation . 
Naine ; : 
Natuons ment mie. 
Parallels with other 
Books 

Style 

Joelah . 

Joezer . 

Jogbehah 

Jogh 

Joha 

Johanan 


( 

| 

! John. ; 

| Jolin (Ac 4°) : 

| John (lather of iin 
| Peter) : 

| John the Baptist . 

4 Baptism 


Call . a 
Life and Ministry 
Relation to Christ 


ii. 660%, 
li. 670". 
it, 670" £, 


ii. 660%, 
ιν. 41° (E, R. Bernard). 
6614, 668. 


i. G67", B24" (A. RS, 
Kennedy); ἵν. 211% 


(Adams Brown). 


iv. 276> (Skinner), 925" 
(Siegfried); Ext | 730" 
(KKautzseh). 

iv, 4084 (Whluitelrouse) ; 


Ext 780" (hautasch). 


Li. 666". 
in. 662s ἀν, 19. (Budde), 
i, G63". 
11, B64. 


i, 166" (Driver). 

Iv. 78}, 

ii. 671 (Marcohouth), 
131"> (Curtis), 660" 
(Davison). 

ii. G71, 123% 

nn. 67)", TSO, 

i. OTL", 

W. 672", 


μ. 07 me 
1:25," δὲ 


1315, 
122", 124", 
gO 1 8}, dees 


ii. G72! (Cameron). 


] non 
meds 


il. 6723. 

H. 673", 

li. = O75": 
(Kantzsch). 

Hebi’, 

ii. 672", 

ii, O73" 4. 


ἔχυ. 710" 


ἃ, 675", 

li. 675", 
li, G7U', 

lt. 676+, 
i. G76". 
hn 676" 
li, O7G6', 1314, 132", 

ii. G76" (N. J. 9. White), 
123+, 126", 127+, L328 be 
(Curtis). 

. O76" CHE. A. White). 

uu. 676" (Headlam). 


is. 
134, 


. "ὦ 
_— 


ἃ. 676" (Chase). 

u. 677" (Bebb). 

in G78h3 1 240" (Plum. 
mel). 

Hat. 481" (Ramsay). 

i. O77". 

ii, 679", 614" (Sanday). 


- "--- 


A ore en ea a 


John the Baptist— 
Work and Teaching 


St. John and 
Synopties . 
John Mark . 

John, Apostle 
inNT. 


in 


in Tradition : 
Residence at Ephe- 
sus. : : 

at Rome . ᾿ 


Theology in Apoca- 

lypse . 
Gospel 

ΔΊ ΤῸΝ 


in and 


Doctrine of Atone- 
meut 


Christ F : 


Church. . 
Eschatology. 


Faith . 
Flesh . 
God : 
Holy Spirit 
Incarnation 


Life 


Light. 
Logos 


Mediation . : 

Regeneration. 

Relation of Father 
and Son. 


Salvation . 


Sanctification 
Satan : 


Sinand Judyment u. 692", 725" » 


Sonship of Be- 
lievers 
Trinity 
Truth 
World 
John of Damascus 
Jolin, Gospel of 
Aim. i d 
Authorship, Internal 
Evidence for . 
EXTRA VOL.—52 


li. 678". 


τι. 245" (Stanton). 

un. 245" (Chane). 

li. G80" (Strong). 

ii. 0800} 4, FUSE (Rey- 
nol). 

li. 681". 

i. 681" fF 

iv. 309» 
Relton). 


(Patiick and 


690" fl. 


hoe 


li. 


683" ff, 246* (Stanton), 
722i (Reynolds), 
731° ih. (Salmond). 


-_ 


ii. 


ii. 687", 726" (Reynolds) ; 

iv. 346" (W. P. Pater- 

son). 
683" ff., 

nolds). 

. GSO" 4. 
727" (Reynolds) ; 1. 

754° (Salmond). 

. 6S8*; i. 836" (Warheld); 
ii. 727 (Reynolds). 

. 6874. 

. 690", 722" (Reynolds). 

. O88", 6924, 4085 (Swete), 
724" (Reynolds). 

. 685", 723" (Reynolds), 
465+ (Ottley). 

. 6878, 725" (Reynolds) ; 
in. 116" f. (Martin). 

. 690%, 7264 (Iteynolds) 

.« 685", 703, T2354 (ey 
nolds) ; in. 133 ἢν (Pur- 
ves); Ext. 284" (Han- 
weather). 

1, 317", 320" (Adeney). 

iv. 219° 10 (Bartlet). 


ii. 23" ff. (hey- 


it. 686", 0915, 723! (Rey- 


nolds). 

ii. GS74 ἢ, 698", 725" ἢ, 
(Reynolds); iv. 2200 
(Bartlet), 368+ fi 


(Adams Biown). 
iv. 394" (Bartlet). 
iv. 411" (Whitehouse). 
(Reynolds). 


ii. 220" (Canddish). 

Eat. 911}01.. 81744. (Scott). 
iv. $19" (Stanton). 

11. 087", 724° f. (Reynolds). 
Hat. 5195 (Turner). 

n. 094: (Reynolds). 

il, 235", 247" (Stunton). 


1i, 702", 248" (Stanton). 
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Canonieity 
Christ's Teaching m 
Date, External vi. 
dence 
Discourses 
Docetism 
Ethics 
Gnosticism 
Languace 
Order ot Thought 
Philo, Influence of 
Prologue . 
Quotations : Σ 
Relation toSt Luke's 
Gospel 
to Revelation 
to Synopties . 
Correspondences 
Ditlerences 
Supernatural clement 
Theology . 
John, Epistles of 
Ι Epistle— 
Antichrist. in 
Authorship 
Historical 
dence 
Characteristics 
Contents 
Date 
Destination . 
Doctrine of Christ 
Eschatoloey 
evil 
Math 
(rod : 
Holy Spuit. 
Paraclete 
{See under John 
( Apostle}. 
Form and Struc- 
ture 3 ‘ 
Place ot Writing. 
Prayer in : 
Purpose and Qeea- 


Evi- 


ston . 
Relation to Fourth 
Gospel 


and Ducetisin 

and Gnosticism 

and Vontanisin 
ΠῚ Epistle 


Addiess 
Authorship : 
Historival Evi- 
dence 


Theory of Baur. 


Contents 
Date, Place, and 


Dest uation 
Relation to LJobu 
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.« τ", 


. 246" f. (Stanton). 


. 000} 

"1. TIS 

un. TG". 

1, TS (Strong), 

un. 1175, 

τ. TIS”; i. 41" (Thayer). 
be P20 

TOBE t 

TIO, G85" (Strong). 

ιν. IST" (Woods), 


WL. 167" (Bebb). 

ες GOTH iv. 261>( Porter), 
ii. TIO, LIST, (Stanton). 
IL TEP. 

ne 1} 

ει. 716". 

[See unde: John(A postle)). 
li. 728" (Salmond). 


TS = oie 
u. 755". 
in. 736%, 
. 730, 
, 920», 
in 737% 
il. 738%, 
i. 7.1}, 
"1, 7323. 
Baris rae 
. ὼς 
i. 129.1., 731}, 
Wn. 732", 


. 191}, 


i. 732), 
7387", 


.« 45. (Bernard). 


733", 736%, 370, 700" 
(Reynolds). 

rns 

nh Tat 

te Geren? 

ΤῸΝ 

ne 740". 

εν DSU, 


τὶ. 


730" 1, ΜΠ 5104 
(Stanton). 
un 73d, 


i. 738". 


in 710", 
ue. 1799», 


noldsy). 


706" — (Rey- 


...,................... ee ee 
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John, Eqastle of — 
ΠῚ Fyastle 
Affinity to] re Y 
John. 
Authorship 
Contents 
Date, Place, 
Destination 
Importance 
Oecasion 


Jolin (Preshyte1) . 


nnd 


Jomda , ᾿ 
Joho 
Jour 
Jokdeam 
Johkim . 
Johimenin 
Joknenn 
Jokshaun 
Joktan. 
Jokthee) 
dolhity . 
Jonadab 


Jonah . 
Faint ness ; 
Prophet of 2 Κα 1155 
and Book of -lonah 
and Tsntah 151, 
Jonah, Book -- 
Contents . 
Date. 
Inter pretation, 
tonieal 
Incarnation 
Davon 
Levendary 
Symibolre 
Language . 
Names ‘Jonah 
‘Nineveh? 
NT references 
Pi uyer of Jonah 
Unity of Book 
Jonam . 
Jonas (Ap) . 
Jonathan 


This- 


and 


Jonath elem rehokim . 
Joppa 
sea ΟἹ 
Jorah 
Jorn 
Jovam , 
Jordan. 
Baptism οἱ 
Seene ot ; 
‘beyond Jordin’? , 
Boundary . 
Cities of the Phun 


(τοὶ, 


Climate 


of 


u. 741%. 


it TAL, 700" (Reynolds). 
il. 742%, 
. TH, 


11. 741", 

ne FAR, 

ue 741", 

ii. 682"f. (Strong), 
(Reynolds), 
mond). 

ἢ. 742, 193, 

Hi, 742), 123", 

ii 742", 16% 

wy 743%, 127", 

744, 1υ δ», 

We 743", 

n. 743. (Conder) 


090" 


i. 743" (Margoliouth). 

τὶ. 743" (Marvohouth). 

i). 7445 (Lull). 

1. 744, 

i. 6559"; Eat. 699" 
(fKautzsch) 

i. 741" (onie). 

M1, 828" (Macalister). 

um. 111, 

i. 745" 

in, 744" 

aw 7458, 

ιι. 747 Tf 

nM. 749, 705, 

Wo 751" (note). 

un. 740" d 

eee 10». 

ue 747" Ff. 

it 747", 762" note. 

ει 1} ς 

WAGs 

ει 746", 


τι 753", 

“FIR 

μι τ (W. PL Paterson), 
PR, DO Ede #, 1.9.» 
(Curtis) 

1545" (Davison), 

νι. 755" (Machi). 

i. τῦθ', 

1 τοῦς PB, 

ει Fags 131} 

τι τοῦν, PRP, 126", 

u. FAG" (Warten). 


ει, 765", 

1 δὴ (Hastings) 

in, 765", 

i, πθ04Ὶ 
Cities of}. 

ii. 761". 


[See Plain, 


740" (Sal. 
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Jordan— 
Fauna and Flora 
Geology 
Mounds 
Valley 
Name 
Passiuge by Ηρ πότ 
οἷς, 
Physical ἐπε τα 
(τῦτ 
i Zor 
Plains 
Neferences by Anc cue 
Writers 
Roads, Brides, Kords 
Tributaries 
Jobs (Ap.) 
Jorim 
Jorkeam 
Josabdus (Ap.) 
Josaphias (Ap.) 
Josech . 
Josedek 
Joseph . 
Joseph (son of Jacob) . 
Character 
Date. 
History ‘ 
Egyptian © mxtome 
aud Names 


in Jordan 


oh ps Ν a re ΒΟΉ ΟΣ Σ 


| 
Sources . 
| Histonieity 
| Name 
; Tomb 
| Joseph (husbind 
Mary) 
in NT : j 
in Apoeryphal cures > 
St. Joseph, Cult of . 
Joseph of Anmmathaa . 
Joseph Barsabbas 
Joseph the Carpenter, 
Asabie History οἱ 
Joseph, Praye: of 
' Josephus (Ap.) . 
Josephus, Flavius 
Bible of Josephus 
Additions to Bibli- 
cal Narrative 
Canon of OT 


of 


Omissions from 
apologetic πιὸ- 


tives. , 
Prophecies in OT . 


| Rationalistie — ex- 
planations of the 
Muaculous 

Text 

| Lite. : : 

' Relation ἰὼ Philo 

! and Alexandtian 

Judaism 


to St. Luke . 


rs a ya 


i. 758", 1514 (Hull) 


Ni. 704", 
il. 7568. 


ii. 764°. 
1. 707". 

75 75S", 
750", 


. 760". 


i. 766". 
. 7614, 
ii, 761". 
. 767". 
τι. 7075 
τι. 107", 127, 

ιι. TOT". 

τι. 707% 

il 7675. 

ι1 564" [ Jehozadak}. 
a. τ0 τ". bas, 

. 01 (Driver). 

ne 710", 

i. T70". 


. 767. 


764°. 


ii, 7729-775"; ι΄. 665! 
(Cnume). 

11. 7674, 

in. 1715, 147" (Ry le). 


τι. 626", 


. 486" (Wilson) 


~ 
“- 


*(Lukyn Williams) 


"1. Tio 
ee 


εἰ. τ 


i 7105: Fat 433°(Pasker) 


= 


» (Cowan). 
78” (Parves). 


Ext. 433° (Tasker). 

ii 778" (Marshall). 

τι. 778" 

Ext. 461° (Thackeray). 
Ext. 467". 


ἀκί, 469". 
Eat. 468; 
(Woods). 


lii. 607! 


Fixt. 


Txt 


470°, 
471. 


470", 
467". 
401", 


Ext. 
livt. 
oxt. 


Fat. 4714, 
iii. 168" (Bebb). 


Josephus, Flavius— 
Style , 
Witness to Christ 
Works : 
Antiquities 
contra Apionem 
Jewish War . 
Life : 
Editions and Tans > 
lations 
Projected and ‘it 
tiibuted Works. 
and Messianic Tlro- 
phecy 
Joses 
Joshah 
Joshaphat 
Joshavial: 
Joshbehashah 
Josheb-busshebeth 
Josibiah 
Joshua 
Joshua, Son of Kan 
Name 
Tomb 
Work 
Joshua, Book— 
Canunicity 
Constituent, 
ments : 
Relatauon and Com- 
position 
Date : 
Histoneal Value 
Relation (o Judges 
to Pentateuch 


Docu- 


Religious Teaching 
Josiah . ‘ 
Reforniation 


Josias (Ap ) . 
Josiphiah 
Jot 

Jotbah . 
Jotbathah 
Jotham 


Journey, Sabbath Day’s 
Journey ings of Isiael . 


Joy. 


Jozabad 
Jozabdus (Ap ) 
Jozacal 
Jozadak 

Jubal 

Jubilee 


Jubilecs, Book of 5 
Eschatology. 
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Eat 

Ent 

Ext, 
Ext. 
FAC. 
Fat. 
Ext. 


472", 
471%, 
4034 
4045, 
466". 
4634, 
466°. 


Ext. 473". 


Ext. 467», 

Ex ἐς 3015" (I*airweather). 
νι. 778". 

il. ὅτων 2". 

779', 950, 

770", 130)», 

70", 124", 

770", Wes, 

779*, 122". 

770", 130", 

. 786" (GA Snuth). 
77. 

᾿ς 456 (Nicol), 

. 786%. 


1. 
Ἢ 
τὶ. 


il. 


784, 
. 780" tf. 


. 783". 
754. 
TSH". 

. 784", 
ree 
787”. 

788 

(Curtis) 
sz" (Allen), 447‘, ΗΝ’ 
(W. PB. Paterson); Eat 
700 (Kautzsch). 

1. 789", 

. 789', 
788. 
7890", 
789", 

789" (Cooke), 

127" 8 (Curtin). 

iv, 323" (Massie), 

1. 809)», (Rendel Haris, 

Chapman). 

00" (Banks), 
᾿ Hastie 

. 790», 195} bs, 1.224 ἐπεὶ 

» 790". 

. 790" (Bennett). 


7845, 


(Peake), 126" 


154%. 


190). 


11. τ 00" 


n. 64" [Jehozadak] 

" 790". 

iv. 323 (Haifoid- 
Battersby); 1 S60: 


(Harding): ii. 101}; 
iv. 465* (Whitehou -¢). 

i. 7915 (Headlam). 

i. 745* (Charles). 


Jubilees, Buok of-- 
Relation to Tobit 
ducal. ὃ : : 
Judira , é : : 


Judawa, Wilderness of . 
Judah . : ; 


Judah, Kingdom . 
Fall. 5 
Religion during As- 

syriaun Period 

Judah, ‘Tribe 


Judah upon Jordan 
Judah (Lk 19), . 
Judaism , . 


Idea of God in . : 


and ΒΟ 1 16 
of the Dispersion 


Judas (Ap). 
Judas Darsabbas . 
dudas of Diamasens 
Judas of Galilee 
Judas Iscariot 
Call to the Apostol: ἣν 
Death 
Name 
Reveption of E ana 
Treachery, Cause of 
in Tradition and Ait 
Judas δα τοῖς Gospel 
of 
Judas (not [scai tot) 


Jude the Lord's Brother 
Jude, Epistle of 
Authorship 
Cirenimstances of 
Writing and Des 
tination 
Date. 
Hschatoloyy 
Gmeosticisin in 


Reception in Church 
Summary 


Text. 
Voculnilany; Sy le: ete 
Kelation to As- 
sumption Οἱ 
Moses 


to Book of Enoch 
to Pauline Epp 
to 2 Peter 
tu LAX 

Judge, Judging 


819 

780! (Marshall). 

1. 666" [J chueal]. 
ii. 791" (Wilson), 641" 


(Conder). 
ii. 7902" (Wilson). 
ii, 792", 794" (Peake), 125" 
AC 1015). 
. 793" (Peake), 
. 613" (Burnes). 


513" (Barnes) 
. 792, 794" (Peake), 5114 
(Barnes). 
794" (Waren). 
. 829" | Jutahy. 
20ST, G05" (Sanday); 
Eat. 62448 (Buhl). [See 
Phauisees, ‘Talmud J. 
205", 606" (Sanday) 5 1 
487" {ἃ (Maishall), 0795 
(T. Walker). 
111. SOS" tl. (Curtis). 
i. 158» (Headdam) ; 
56" (Buh J), 
(Schurer). 
1. 705. (1. A. White). 
795° (Purves). 
sgh, 
τὰν (Purves), 
796° (Plummer) 
. 790", 
. 101}1. 
5 OO, 
re 
«90, 


. 798", 


ll. 


Ext. 
90. iP. 


Eat 438" (Tasker). 
790° (Mun); 1 

(Mayor); iv. 

(Nestle) 

. 79 (Purves). 

» 799% (Chase) 

. 8ρ4", 


3.8 


1115 


80,4} 
. 5052" 
(Salmond) 
Ιδδ" 


Pant 
sid", 

lam). 

no Faas, 

ti, 5055, 

no 7GO", 

in. 800», 


(Head- 


$2", 
ΝΘ 1, 
802”, 
. SUZ" 7. 
. SOLE, 
i. SOG! (Thatcher) ; 
659" (IKautzsch) 


Ext. 


20 
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Judyes, Persod of the . 
Chronology 
ΕΠ οι ΟἹ 
History 

Deborah, 
under 
Gideon . : 
Religion. 


Rising 


’arallels with Muace- 
σα θα Period 
Political Geogiaphy 

Tombs of (he Judges 
Judves (Book) 
Author 
Chronology ὲ 
Contents ἡ Arranve- 
ment 
Judges 
Name ᾿ : 
Place gn Revelation 
Relation to Book of 
Joshua 
Round Numbers in 
Sources, Ave, and 
Charactes 
Relation to Penta- 
tenchal Sources. 
Tent 4 
Unity : 
Judsine (Etluical) 
Judgment 
nm ΟἹ 
μι Apocrypha 


in NT Ε : : 
Judgment {Δ} 


Judgment Seat 
Judgments, Book of 


Judith (Ap.) 

Judith, Book ot 
Contents, Text, VSs 
Histovieity 
Literary Charactet 
Place and Tine οἱ 

story. ; 
Religious and Ethical 
Teaching 
Doctrine of God 
Piayer in 

Juel (Ap.) 

Julia 

Julius 

Junie, Juma 

Junipes 


Jupiter 


Jushab-hesed : : 


| Justice 


i. SO7* (Barnes). 
li S074 Justification 
ib SUS, 
ἡ. SOTE, by Faith 
i. 807", 
11. S08", 
SON, 8168 % (Konig); 
Bat. 6310 (Kautzsch) | of Gentiles ᾿ 
| Justin 
11. 8OS" 
ii, SUT", Juste. 


Justus 
Jutah, Juttah 


. 997" (Conder). 
SOO (Kony) 


1). 819" | 

1 S15" f.3.1. 899" (Curtis), | Kab 

ii. S09" ff. Κα χορ] ‘ > 

hh. S104. Waaua-hman-buriash 

τι. SUG, Kadashmian-hliaa hi 

n 819}, Kadesh, Kadesh-barnea 
hn 784" (Sanith), and Pela. 

un. 8174 Kadesh (goddess) 


Kadesh on the Orontes 
hKadmiel 
Kadmonites. 


8185. 519, 


hi SI]! it, Kain (place). 
"1 SOY Kain (elan) . 
uo dll. Kalakh 
" X20 (Millar). Kal-Tishup. 
ii S214 (1 οα 110}) Kalai. 
1 735'4P (Davidson) Ksumon 
1. τάν 74 a 09}. Kanab . 

vA 74a (Charles); | Kaph 

Evi nop ἢ. (Faia | Kareah 


Weather), Kanathiarius (Ap: 


ROOM Tash, Tht © (Sale | Karka 

mond) Kahar, Battle of 
Ib S2Lh. 696" (Conder) , 

ιν 82! (Purves). Kat khenius 


b S82)" Karkor 
L Sd (Harford- WKatnam 
Battersby); a 806" 
(Thateher), | WKattah : : 
li 82] Kartan 
hi S22 (Porber) Kussites (Cassites) 
Ir S2vs, 
τς SBP, Kattath 
S244, Kedar . 
Kedemah 
11. 8284 Kedemoth 
KKedesh 
" Seas Kedesh-naphtal 


Mat 277" (Fairweather) Keepersot the Threshold 


ay. 42° (Bernard). 
i, S21, | Kehelathab. 9.0. 
i. S24 | Και. 6 0. 
"1. S20 Headlam), \ 
W825" (Head tans) | Welaiah 
1. S25" (Post). a: (Mine Kelita. 
wlister). Kemuel 
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LOS" IE (Ramsicy ἢ | Kenath . 


ii, 825", 127, [θᾶ wl wt 
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578* (Sanday). 

li. 820, 

in, S29" (Headlam). 

1. 820» (Warren), 


iv. O10%9T (AL ROS. Ken. 
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i. E82", 
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n $830" (Hull); i 804" 
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χι. [015 (Wiedemann), 
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i. 5215 (Macphei son). 
He. δ", 
HW. 52}" 
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41, S31" 
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MW. 831" 
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1, S31). 
1. 52° ¢ (Whitehouse), 184! 
(Hommel), 272' (Sayce) 
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un. 831". 
i. 1075 (Driver), 
(wing). 
ii. S31", 
i, SOT. 
i. Y27* (Hommel); Ext. 
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nl. 832 
". 832 (Margohiouth). 
i. 8335, 
. S338. 
833°. 
$33" (Merrill) 
74) (Baudissin), 756° 
(Selbie). 
1, 833". 
ii. 833" (Beecher), 
(Cur tis). 
τιν Soe, 
τ SOF, 
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H. S34", 
1, 834° (Welch). 
Li. 834", 128" 4, 


(Mackie) 


107" 


ΠῚ 


129" 


Kenites i ; 
Kenizzite . Ρ̓ ὲ 
Kenosis ᾿ . . 


Keras (Δ}.). 
Kerchiefs 

Keré 
Keren-happuch 
Kerloth 
Kerioth-hezron 
Keros . 
Kesitah 


Ketab (Ap.). 
Kethibh 
Kettle . 
Keturah ‘ 


Keys, Power of . . 
Keziah. 
Khabiri (Labiri) : < 


Khaldeans ; 
Khammura)i( Hania: - 
rabi) : . 


Code of 


Khatu-shar . 
Kibroth-hattaavah 
Kibzaium 

Kid 

Kidnapping . 


Kidneys 
Kidron, The Brook 
V an Hinnom 
=Valley ὁ ἢ 
Jehoshaphat 
Kidron (Ap.) 
Kilan (Ap.) . 
Kili-Pishup . 
Kin, Next of 
Kinab . 
Kindness 
Kindred 
Kine 
King 
oe aise Method 


of 
Anointing 


Duties : 
External mark. 
Origin of office 


Priestly functions 
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King-— 
Royal Officials . 


ni. S8d* (Sayce). 
1. 8342 [Nenaz]. 


li. $35" (Lock); i. 722" Taxes tor Mainten- 
(Findlay), 843" (Gibb) ; ance F : 
Ext. 326", 332" (Garvie). | Kingdom of God, of 


Hleaven . 
OT Doctrine 
Basis in Creation 
Listorical Develop- 
ment of idea. 


ii. 835" 
ii. 835% 
iv. 727°, 
il. 83°, 
il. $35", 


11. 8368. Mose 
li, 836*. Patriarchal 
ii. 836°( A. R.S Kennedy); Piophetie . 
li, 420", Royal 
ii. S36". Moral and Spiritual 
iv. 727". Produced by Grace 


1.2568 (Macalister); ti. 405, Spiritual Israel 


ti. 836" (Selbie) ; i, 365+ in Daniel 
(Chapman). Teaching of Christ . 
ii, 836> (Carslaw), 435° 
(Warren). 


iv. 30" ff. (Mason). 

ii. 837". 

i. 228° (Hommel); 
(Williams). 

i. 140* (Sayce). 


Connexion with 
His own Person 

Est hit ological 

Nature . 

Piesent or Luture 


11, 326" 


Ext. 585" (Johns); 1. 88" 


(Ryle), 226"f. (Hom Relation to Christ's 

mel); Ext. 534* (Jas Death 

trow). to the Church 
Ext. 584" 17. (Johns), 358" to John the Bap 

(Bennett), ὅδ». (das- tist’s ‘Peaching 

trow), 665° (Kautzsch). | Titles ‘Son of God,’ 
1. 183" | ‘Son ot Man’ 


ii. 8375, Teaching of Epistles, 
ii. 713" (Jokmeam). ete 
τ. 1055 (Post). of St. Paul 


i, 522" (Voucher); 111, 239" | Kingdom of Israel 


(Sel bie). Kingdom of Judah 
τ. 837*(A. RS. Kennedy). | Kings Pand HH 


Analysis of Sources 
Characteristics 


: a. H. Kennedy). ' 


ii, 387" (Warren). 

Date ot Editor 
li. S385. Langnace 
li, 839°. Northern liinleet-. 
li. 839%, Narrati es of North- 
1. 183, | ern Kingdom 
[See Kinsman, Goel}. Purpose 
it, 839", Title, Scape, Piace in 
i. 830" (Fer1ies). Canon 


1. S40 
[Nee Cattle, Ox] 


King’s Gardens 
King’s Pool . 


ii. 840° (Luk yn Wil- 
Hiss). | King’s Vale. ᾿ 

eae i 

ii. 8410: 1. 101" (Mae | Kingly Ofhee of Christ 
wlister); Ext. 659" | Kinstolk 
(Kautzsch). Kinsman, Kinswoman 

ii 842", Ku 

ii S41, 

i. δήθ, Ext. 660% | Kir of Moab 
(Kautzsch). Kirama (Ap.) 


iv. 72° (Baudissin). Kir-hareseth 


821 


ii. 843°. 
ii SA2%, 


1. S41" (Orr). 
i. S44", 
li S44. 


i. $46°-8 19". 

li. S46". 

li S46". 

τ ΒΕ, 

ii. S48", 

it S445, 

Hh Sta" 

ib SiS, 

ii SIS*. 

. 819"; i. 750 (Sal. 
mond); u. 61941, (San- 
day); iv. 862" 10, (Adams 
Brown), Ext. 178, 18%, 
36", 39° (Votaw). 


ii. S19", 466" (Ottley). 

hi. 854". 

i. 852" 11, 619" (Sanday). 
i. 851", 620" (Sanday). 


un 853". 
ii. S54". 


ii. $49" 
in SOOT 


i. 855". 
in. 728+ ff, (Findlay) 
ii. 516" (Woods). 
1. T93" (Peake). 
ne 850" (Burney). 
τι SOL" tL. 
i 857" aN 
i S61? f. 
Lb. δδ05 1}, 
11. 866" 


1 866" Tf 
i SOT". 


1. 856" 

ει. 100" (Ewing). 

iv. 109» (Wilson): ii. 1005 

(Ewing), 388" (Wilson). 
S70", 3888* (Warren), 

ὅδ" (Conder); iv. 4785 

[Shavel] 

ii. 466" (Ottley). 

ii. 870". 

ii. 870). 

in. 1 (Max Miller); i 

182" (Hommel), 

ui 1", ὧν (Johns). 

πι. YA, 

ii, 2+ (Johns). 


ii. 


War heres 
Kiriath 
Kiriathaim 
Χαμ ἢ aba 


Kirath srim 
Kairiath trad 
Kariath larvoth 
Winath-joanin 


πὰ Π}} wunmds 
Iwirtath sepher 


Kis, ftunedor ot 
Kiseus (Aye) 
Kish 


Kashi 
Kishion 
hishon 
Kiss 
Kite 
Kitron 
haittim 
hKonead, 
trouch 
Knee, Knec! 
Waite 


Knock . . 
πὸ. ς 


Knowledue 
hou 
Kohath, Kol thites 
Kohele th 

Kolarih 

hone (Ap 

Koph 

Kor. ὡ 


KKorah . 


Korah, Sons of 


Korhites 
Kore. 
Kaz 


Kudut-Lagnima 


Χ ΠΛΙᾺ 
Kurgalyn 
[χὰ πιὰ ἢ 


L (Purple Manuscript) 
(Codex Reeins) 
Laadal 


Laban (petson) 
Laban (place) 
Labana (Δ 0.) 


Wreadling- 


INDEX OF SUBJ isle 


es: 

ὧν (Conder). 
3° (Conder). 
of (Selbie) ; 
(Warten). 


WW 
ΠῚ 


ΠῚ li. 338" 


in, 3” (Kiriath-jearim). 

in 3" [Narieth-yearnmn]. 

i 34, 

3” (Conder); ik. 127" 

(Curtis). 

nn 30 (Welch); 1. 577" f 
(Sayce) 

we 4. (Welch), ας S77" £ 
(Sayce) 

1 224? (Hommel); Est 
oon” (Jastrow). 

Wi 4, 

li. (Muir): ὦ 125" ἡ 


1315 (Curtis) 
1. dt you 1.05 
Vo 4», 
mi 4" (Ewing). 
Moh (fareve). 
i θ᾽ (Post) 
ni 6", 
in 6! (Maepheron), 


1. 817" (Macalister) 
1 7" (Selbie) 


wi S* (Carshew), a [ἢ 
(Patrick) 

W450". 

um Sah OR ΚΝ hen 
nedy): iy) G64". 


In. ΝΡ (Denney ). 

wi. Fe" (Driver), 
Muller) 

κι. LO (Adlen) 3 1. Pgs δὲ 
(Curtis) 

[see Beclesrastes] 

ine EI"; a Taye 

mn. 1)" 

in Th 

wo OOH (A ROS Ken 
nedyis a. VEO" citar 
mie ly 


ι" (May 


an 11 (Sellne) sun 191’ 
“7° (Curtis). 
τι Ty 
une 1 (Selbie) ; iv. 1" 
(Davison). 
τὰ να Tea) boa 


ui. Ts! 
1 shel 6} 

laomen | 
1 151} 


wn 4" (hveshe] 


[See Chedor 


nt. 13" (Ne-tle) 

με. 134 (Nestle: 

ili Pes oa 
1.2." 

μι 13" (Driver 

mi. 115 (Driver 

Thee oan 


Tes, 


a i et re 9 anette: 


Ι 
Ke 
| 


Labo 
Lacennus a ) 

ALCO : 
Lacedemoniins (Ay ) 
Lachish 
Lack. 

Lad, 
Ladan . 


Ladanum 


Ladder 

Ladder of Tyre 
hLade 

[παν 

1.16] 

Lahad 
TLahai-1o; 
haha 
Lahini 


Laush 
Liashah 
Lake 
Lakin 
Lama 
Lams 


Lamb of Gad 


Lame, Lanmreuess : 
Lamech 

Lamed 

Lamentation 
Lamentations, Book of 


Anilysts ΟἹ Content: 
Author sbap 


Canomeity 

Languace 

Name and Place an 
Canon 

Place and Date ot 


Composition . 
Structure. 

Elesiae Measure 
Umity 


Lamp . 


Lantpsacas (Ap: 
Lance 

Lanecets 

Land Crocodile 
Land Laws . 


Landmark 
Language of OT 
Alphabets 
Aramaic, Clialdee 
Hebrew 
Antiquity 
Dialeetre 
ences. 
Gtammar 
Names . 
New Hebrew 


differ 


14” (Tastings). 
i. 14". 
, [δὺς 
: + (Prichard). 
55 (Bhiss). 
16" (Hastinss), 
‘ tae 
ini 16; ii, 1239, 1308. 
iii, 4055 (Post), 747" (Mae. 
alistet). 
in, 16" (lames Patrick). 
ili. 175 (Ewing). 
ni, 17°. 
Hi. 17° (Hastings). 
ut. 17" (Selbie), 
i ee ι. 1284, 
1 264" (Henderson). 
i. 185, 
iii. 18* (Beecher) ; 1. 562" 
(Π. A. White). 
in. 185. 
lin. 18%. 
Wi. 155. (Hull). 
li. 18>, 
1. G84" (Thayer). 


ui. 18h (AL RS. Ken 
nedy). 

urn 19> (A. KOS. Ken- 
nedy) 


τι 320¢ (Macalister). 

in. 19" (Selbie). 

hit. 208, 

mi 4535 (Nicol), 

11.20" (Selbie); Ext 
(Kaut zseh). 


oye 


res |e 


iu 
il. 
11. 
πὶ. 


veda 


6111 (Woods). 


LS a 


ἦι. 20s 

23. 

SOPs iv, 

0», 

εἶα 3, 

un 28> (Porter), 
ees 1) 

ιν. 377" [Sampsames]. 

ιν. wit 

ii, PI's iv, 6105, 

1 860" (Chameleon) 

iv. 324"- 326 (Larford- 
Battersby). 

iii. 94", 

ni 25° (Margohouth), 

1. 70" tt. (1. Tay lor). 

iil, 95", 344%, 

11. Lot 


Le". 
Hi, Zo. 


ἢ}. 
i. 
nth 


12} (Budde) 


59" 


ι 30° 1 
4051, 


ia 


31° iF. 


i 
i. 
in. 
HI. 


- 


Language of OT— 
Hebrew— 

Origin and Rela- 
tion to Aralic . 
Penods of the Lan- 
guage : : 
Sevondary Sources 
Languaze of the Apoc 


rypha P : . 
Language of the New 
‘Testament 
Gieek -- 
Names proposed 
Origin and [ΠΠὉ- 


tory . . : 
Peculianities of Lan- 
guage 
of Grammar and 
Syntax 
Ilebrew and Aramaic 
Lexieal and Gram 
matical ΠΗ ἃ, 
1Β1}}5 
Latin : : 
Rehmous cloment, 
Lexieal and Gaian- 
matical 
Peculianities of indi- 


vidual Writers 
Problems . 
Lantern 
Lavdicea 


Laodireans . 
Kyastle to the 


Lapis laznlt . 
Lappidoth 
Lapwing 
Large, . 


Larsa, Kings of 


Lasclviousness 

Lasea . 

Lasha 

Lassharon 

Lasthenes (Ap ) 

Latchet 

Latin. Σ : 
Influence on Languaye 

of NP. : : 

Latin Versions, The 

Old 


Latter . 
Lattice 
Land. 
Laughter 
Launch 
Laver . 
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» 26-20, 


ms) ha | 
9} ΠῚ 


. do* (Mareohoutia). 
«θ᾽ (Πα ὦ}. 
. 905 
, 0} f, 
aes 6 


ΝΟ ἃ 
30h 


0} η, 
: fue b, 


J 40's, 


ar ete 

ma bea 

248" (Hastines), 

44° (Haiesry ) ; 
94° (ASchurer). 

{π. δ, 

μι. 455 (Ramesuy) 3 i. 115} 
(Loch). 

iv 620" (Mlinders Petrie). 

1 45", 

it. 442” [Toopoe |. 

τ]. 452. (Hastines). 

. 2265 (ffominel), 
(Sayce). 

li, 405 (Hastings), 

πὶ, 46° (Ramsay). 

ni 46" (Selbte), 

ut, 46” (Conder). 

i, 46° (HA Wihite) 

ni, 475 (Machie)s 1. G274, 

εἶι, 47" (Thay er). 


Ext 


GOS! 


| Law in the Old Pesra- 
trent 
Charaeteristies and 
Purpose . 
Codes of Hebrew 
Liaw 
Deuteronomy 


Holiness, Law of 


δῦ Covenant, 
Book ot 


Decalogue . 
Priests’ Code : 


Synouynis of Τα ἢ 
Torah, History of the 
(erur. 
Judieial, Cee- 
montal, Moral 
Witten Torah 
Work of the δ’ ρος 
in Efellonistie ana 
alestimsan dada 


NN a nC  .-.-.-Ο 


11} 
ιν ἀπ τὸ New ‘Testa- 
ment 5 
| Attitude oof bial, 
; (61. 
| Relation of Chait to 


the Law 


Pants Practiee 
and Doetiine 


st. 


| 
| 
| Law in History 
in the Individual 
Law and Gos pel 
i Relation of Chis 
ὑπ to Law 
| Panline useof tern 
In Kpistle to Hebrews 
πὶ Mpistle of dames 
in Revelation 
Laweiver 
I Lawyer 
Lay. : : 
Laying on of Hands 


| Pazarus of Bethany. 


αἰ £0", 
Laciuins and Dives 
11, 47" (HD AL A. Ken! 
nedy), Lead : : 
mw. 62", Leaden Tablet. in 
Vr OS Un ΔΙΆ σι 
ii. 63" (Hastings). 
ll. 63* (Hastings). i 
in. G3”, i Leah. ‘ ‘ . 
ii, 68» (Harferd-: Leah and Raehei 
Battersby); ιν, 658" Tithes 
(A. RLS. Kennedy), | Name 
102» (Davies) pond Levi 
lili, 648; 7, 255" (Hast ; Leannoth 


Ings), 


ει Leasing 


----....-.--.............-.-.-.-.-.-.. _ 


823 


mi G4" (Driver): 1 Shue 
‘Harford-Battersby). 


Ἢ Gia 


mE US? f sa G00" (Kyles 
mt G9", 105)  (Hartord- 
Battersby) 


Wi. δ, 


mw τῆς τ. S80" OW. PRP. 
Paterson) 
in TOME [See Leviticus, 


Priests’ Code}. 
ui. 66". 


i EPID, SOS’ F. (Cun tis). 
ii G6", 


wm G64, 0" (Curtis) 
ive ΗΘΚ Ἢ] 6 ato), 


Vor! (ROC Porter) 
αι 78! (Denney ). 
mr 704 


me. 73's a 246" (Stan- 


ton) 


11. 7 SPs, 
Iny ) 
mote 
i? 
Fie 


su. 


7ige (lind 
Vl 
i 
il, 


SOP, 

ΠΣ] 

ΝΠ 

a2, 

ἜΣ 

mm S38! (Selbie), 

i δ" (Baton), av 420" {{ὶ 

wit. St (Flas tines) 

in SE οί): Bvt ΤῸ» 
(Kantssch). 

i So? (Πα 1}) 

ti. SS® (το, 330% 
(Marealister) 

ni. 8S" (dinders Petrie) 


Hi 
Vil 
11} 
ill, 
AM. 


(Whitehorse), 
Tat. 


Iv. G05" 
945" (Kenyon) ; 
154" ( Kaunsay). 

in. SS (Selbic ). 

&Y", 

SO, 

bo Cooke). 

154... [Mahalath). 

St (Tastings). 


ML. 
1. 
AL. 
IV, 
Hi. 


Leather 
as Writing M ateria 


Leave . : : 


1 
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iii. 89° (Porter) ; iv. 677°. | Leviticus 


iv. 945" (Kenyon). 
ini. 89°, ; 
iii. 90° (H. A. White); 1. 


Authorship and Date 


on, 317" (Macalister). Law of Clean and 
Lebana ΝΕ ΕἸ 90. Unclean 
Lebanon 3 ‘ iii, 90> (Bliss). Day of Atonoment 
in Inscription of Gndea i i, 225" (ITommel). Leprosy 
Lehaoth 11, 92, Law of Conasoration 
Lebhaens . ‘ iii, 92" (Muir); iv. 741* of the Priesthood . 
(Nestle). Law of Holiness. 


Lebonah F 
Leeah . ς 
Leech . 


Leeks ὶ 
Lees. Ἢ 


Lefthanded . 
Lew 

Lemon Ε 
Lehalim 

Lehi 


Leja 
Lemuel 


Lending 


Lentils 
| 


Leontins of Byzantium 
Leopard 
Lepro y 


in Cauments 
nm Hauses 


Liws on 


Lesher 
Dessau (Ap ) 
Let 

Letheeh 
Letter. 


Letushim 
Leunmimim 
Levi 


History 
Name 


and Priestihood 


Levi = Matthew 
Leviathan. 


Levis (Ap.) . 


Levites 


Levirate Law 
Levitical Cities. 


Law of Sacrifice ἢ 
Parallels with Ezekiel 
ii. 4185 [Horseleech]; Ext. ; Religious Value 
618" (Kautzsch). | Style and Language 
11. 98" (Post); ib 505} Lewd, Lewdness . 
(Macalister). | Libanus (Ap.) 
ni 98* (Hastings); 11. 33* Libertines. : : 
(Macalister). Liberty 


ii. 934 


ii, 93"; ἢ, 125°. 


at) 


in 9,4! | 
ni 938" (Selbie) Libnah 
ni. 94" (Dares). 

ni 94" (Max Muller). Libni 
iu. 94" (Cooke); iv. 381") Libary 


(Budde) 


1. 146" Driver) Libya, Libyans 


mW. 9... (Davison); i | 
SEP | Lice 

1 το ἢ. (Bennett). | 

ni, 95" (Post); ii, 97» Licence 
(Macalister) Ladebir 

KAt 53808 (Turner). Lie, Lying 

πι. 905 (Post) ] Lic : 

mt 95" (Macalister) ; Lieutenant . 
831" (Pe whe). , Life 


in OS, 


ne. OS's τ 488° Warren). | Doctrinal and Ethi- 
ni 14" (Hear ford cul ideas 
Battersby). m OT ‘ : : 
lu gages, 
iy ye, Crenesia ᾿ : 
iin. 965 (Hastings) Peutateuch . ; 
i. 9 Poetical Books 
i, τοῦ (Bartlet); Eat Prophets 
400°H (lamina y). Wisdom — Litera- 
in. 99" (Matgoliouth). ture . 


mn 90" (Margohouth). in) Apocryphal and 


wm. HO (Cooke); i 1025} \pocalyptical 
(Curtis). | Literature . 

In. 100} | Baruch . : 

We boos Enoch, Book of 

Wi 101": ἵν 67" (Ban- 2 Esdras ; 
dissin) Psalms of Solomon 

ii, 205" (Bartlet). Sirach . 


Wisdom 


ni. 102" (Post): ἃ, 504" 
(Whitehouse) ταν, 4070 in NT 
(Selbie); Fat. οτὺν Hebrews 


(Ν απ 250} St. Jolin 
ili. P63 δ" ρῶν (Paterson); 
Et. G15" (Kantssch). 


ni. Lov, 


St. Paul 
Synoptic Gospels 


ui. LOH (Cooke), [See ! Terms 
Priests}. | Lite, Tree of 
iv. 71". 93" (Baudissin) ; Light 
Ext. 717" (Kantzsch). | Creation of 


--.-. ........-.....-.---........ 


ΜΝ 


102» (Harford - Rat 
tersby). 
iii, 1074, 


11]. 


Jlistorical Significance in. 108%, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

ΠῚ, 104%, | 
iii. 1054, 
"108, 
| 

| 


iii, 103". 

i. LO5¢, 107, 69° Drivers, 

iii, 102" 

ili, 1085, 

. LOS, 

111. 107". 

. 109" (Hastings). 

in. 110", 

iii. 1105 (John Vatriek) 

iii, 1100 (Hastings, 

Banks). 
1110 (Chapman) τ ai 

δι (Warren). 

fi. {10 Ὸ. ab. 1234, 1254. 

1. H7S* (Savee); iv. 956" 
(Kenyon). 

i. 108» (Max 
160° (Johns). 

ii. 1128 (Post), 330%, 89 
(Macalister). 

bi 112, 

in 1)2, 

i. 112° (W. YP. Paterson) 

. 118" (Tastings). 

11. 114" (it. A. White). 

. 114° (GC. Martin) ; 

Ext 605" (Kautzsch). 


1) 


β 
| 
| 


Muller} 


117". 
1155, i 
bon), 
li. 115". 
15: 
118", 
1185 


739» (David- 


. 115%, 


115» 

110", 

i, 116", 

ili. 1105, 

. 110", 

«15% 

i. 115%, 

. 116%, 

in. 117". 

. 116" £.; 11.687" (Strong), 
725° (Reynolds). 

ili, 117* 

ini. 116", 

ii. 114" 

Eat. 574° (Jastrow). 

iii. 119" (F. H. Woods). 
i. 50z* (Whitehouse). 


pee 
om 
~ 


a ce ee aa eet RESET 
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Light, Lightness . 


Lightning 


Personified as ser aph 


Lign-aloes . 
Ligure.  . 


Like, Liking 
Likhi . 
Lilith . . 


Lily 
Lime 


Linit 
Tine 
Lineage 
Linen 


Linen ον: 


Linen Yarn 
Lintel . 
Linus 
Lion 

Saered 
Lip ‘ 
List 
Litotes . 
Litter . 


Lively . 
Liver 


Living . 


Living Creature . 


Lizard . 
Loaf 
Lo-ammi 


Loan. 


Jock 
Locust . 
as Food 


Plague 
Lod, Lydda 


Loddeus (Αγ) 


Lo-debar 
Lodge . 
Loft 
Loftiness 
Log 


Logia 


of Oxyrhynechus 
Logos . 


Agent of JIndgement 


. tii, 119° (Hastings). 


iii. 120° (James Patrick). 

iv. 459° (Strachan). 

i. 695, 

ili. 121°; iv. 6905 ff. (Mlin- 
ders Petrie). 

iii. 1915 (Hastings). 

ili, 122°; ii. 129>, 180", 

iii, 122" (Selbic) ; i. 590° 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 
653" (Jastrow), 618* 
(Kautzsch). 

iii. 122° (Post). 

iii. 123" (James Pat- 
rick). | 

iii, 123” (Tastings). 

iii, 123" (Tastings). 

li. 124". 

iii. 124° (Ewing). 

i. 624" (Mackie). 

ili. 125°. 

i. 434°. 

iii. 126" (Redpath). 

iii, 126" (Post). 

Ext. 118* (Ramsay). 

iii. 127" (Mackie). 

ii, 1278. 

Ext. 161 (Konig). 

ili. 127"; ii. 418* [Horse- 

litter). 

ili. 127° (Hastings). 

ili. 18" (A. R. S. Ken- 
πριν), 325"(Maealister); 
Ext. 557" (Jastrow). 

ii. 128". 

lit, 128" (Massie) ; 1. 378" 
(Ryle), 516" | Creature] ; 
iv. 459" (Strachan). 

iii, 129° (Post). 

i. 3185. 

iii, 120" (Gray); 1 | 
(Davidson) 

1. 579" 4. (Bennett). | 

i, 836" (Carslaw), 434’ 

(Warren). 

| 
| 


] 


, 4b a 


in. 131" (Post), 

in 675" (Cameron). 

ut 37° (Macalister). 

ili. 801» (Macalister). 

ii. 131* (Mackie). 

μι L324, 

εἰῖ. 195 

ih. 132" (Hastings). 

His 132", 

ii, 132°, 

iv. Glu’ fh (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy) 


ii, B85", 286%, 2878 Ὁ, 


(Stanton); ili. 296" ff, 
ΦΟΡᾺ, 303541, (Bart- 
let); Ext. ! 5' tf, (Votaw). 
. Ext. 3478 (Ropes). 
. dia, 132" (Purves) ; 1. 506° 


(Whitehouse); Ext. 
281° ff. (Fairweather). 


RE ee ...-.0.β.ὕ.ς--- 


Logos— 
Alexandrian Doe- 
trine . : ᾿ 
St. Johns use and 
doctiine 


Terminology, 
Source of 


in Philo . : 

in later Christian 
msage 

Lois 

Lonysuffering 

Look 

Locking-glass 

Loom 

Loops . ὃ 


Lord. ‘ ; : 
Lord of Hosts : : 


Lord’s Day . : 
Apostohe Obsei vance 
Origin 
Relation to SAlsbatl 
Term 

Lord’s Prayer 


Analy«is of Petitions 


ἐπιούσιος, 

νι], Evil One 
Historienl Occasion 
Originality 
Two accounts eom- 


ped 


Lord’s Supper 
Doctrine 


History of the Chris- 
tian Rite 
Institution 
Minister 
Recipients 
Rite. 


Omission by St. Jolin 
Old ‘Testament Types 
Sacrificial Character 


Temmipology . . 
and Agape 
and Passover. . 


iii, 1845, Ext. 28 ff. 
(Fairweather). 
11. 133" 5 in. BRAY trong), 
TOS, T23*f. Meynolda);, 
Ext. 284" (Voirweather). 


Hi. 133). 


iti, 135+; Ext. 205° ff. 
(Drummond), 283° 
(Fairweather). 

iii. 135". 

ili. 130: 


in. 136') Hastings); ii. 474 
(Denney) 

1. 186" (Hastings) 

1. 1515", 

ιν, 9015 (H Porter) 

in. 137"; iv 659" (A. B.S. 
Kennedy). 

i. 1375 (Aglen). 

ili, 137% (Driver); i. 95° 
(Davidson); in 203% 
(Davidson); Ext. 
6364 1 (Κα zsch). 

li. 138" (N. J. D. White). 

ii. 140" 

mi. 140 

111. 1304; 

iil. 139%, 

ni 141" (Plummer); Ext 
8210 (Votaw). 

Wit, 142" Tit) Ext. 34" 
388 {ὑπὸ ) 

i 1450. Ext. 36'( Votaw). 

"1. 143") Fat. 85'( Votaw), 

me 14s Ext 82"( Votaw). 

we 142"; Ext. 451. 
(Votaw ). 


ιν, 322° (Driver). 


μι {Π|0 ; Nxt 
(Votaw) 

wd. 144" (Plimainer) 

i. 4S) AP soa AGN EL 
(Armitave Robinson) ; 
ii. G37" {1 (Sanday). 


ἣν 


“45 


wn. EIS? fi 

ne Ptohs it 686" (Sanday). 
μι 147", 

in. 147%, 


mr TAS" 2 10 428" (Gay 
ford), 

i. TIP (Reynolds) 

μι. 145", 


mw. 145", 316" f. (Adeney) ; 
ιν. 347" (W. P. Pater 
son). 

il. 144. 

1. 490" (Robertson), 

1. 14553 1. 412" Ὁ, (Tar 
ner); 11. 634* (Sanday). 


me a .. ee 
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Lords of the Phils 
tines. wm. 137") (Aglen), δ" 
(Beecher). 
Lo-rihamah . : fi, 4915. (Davidson); iii. 
120° (Gaiay) 
Lot my 160" (Driver), 


Pastorreat Chai: ἜΝ 
Lot's Wile 

Relation to Atumon 
and Mowh 


Lotan 

Lothasubus (Ap ) 

Lots . e 

Love, ᾿ : 
= 


God’s Love in OT 


Ww NT 


Man’s Love to God 
to Man. 
Love, Brotherly 
Love, Lovely, Lover 
Love feasts . 
Relation te Euc faunal 


Loving kindness 
Low County 
Lozon (Ap.) . 
Ladi. 


Liueas 
Luciiun , 
Lucifer. 


Lucius (Ap ) 
Lucius (NT) 


Lucire 
Lud, Ludim . 


Lugal-zay-gi-si 


Luhith , 

Luke (Evanvelist) 
‘Tomb of 

Luke, Gospel of 
Authorship 


Canomeity and Place 
in Canon 
Characteristies 
Adapted τὸ Gen- 
tile Readers 
Gentleness 
Sinners 


to 


ni. Lowe, 
ni. 1524, 


11. 15, Eat. 73 (das- 
τον). 

iii. Lov», 

nt, loz’, 

mn 15» (Wintehouse), 


305" (Cowan); ᾽ν. 175" 
(M‘Clymont), SSS? fl 
(A. B.S. Kennedy) ; 
Ext. 662" (Kaut sch). 

Hi 153» (Orr); 1. 787” 

(Strong). [See Chauty]. 
153" (Our): 1 BUSY 

(vle)s iv. gear, guze 

(Stanton). 

in. 155" (Ori): 1]. 
(Sunday), Ext 
(Votaw) 

iii, 156" (Onn), 

mo 155. (Orr); 1. 
(Denney), 

i ane ARCNHCY 

7* (Lhastings). 
ae (Lock). 

ἣν 157°; 1, 428" (Gayford), 
400" (Robertson) 

i. 15S* (Hastings). 

mi. SUS> f. (Driver). 

ii. 155", 

Wi. 158? (Max 
91", 

ι11. Lads, 

ιν ddaht (Nestle). 

mt 1569" (Woods) 5 1. 
note (Pinehes). 

11. 150" G1. AL Whites 

m 150» (Headdam), 
101" (Bebb) 

ie 1059» (Hastings). 

i. 160." (dohins); Eat. 
(Jastrow ), 


11} 


20g" 
0}. 


320» 


Muller), 


193 


su 


1 224" (Hommel): Ext 
Ay DAN AGE (las | 
trow), 


th. 101. (Welch), 

ει. 161" (Bebb) 

i 721 note (Ramsay). 

ni. 109" (Bebb) 

ww 1O24, vale 
ton) 


(Stan. 


ni, 162", 


wn [τ 


ul. 1735, 


Luke, Gospel οἱ 
Characteristics 
References to 
Prayer and Use 
of Ruches 
Universality . 
Vagueness as to 
Time and Vlace. 
Date. . : 


Genealogy 


Place of Writing 
Prefnee : 
Pui poseand Arrange- 
ment. 
Quotations 
Relation to Taal 
tu Marcon 


to St. dolin 


to St. Mark . 
to St. Matthew 


Relation to St. Paul 
Sources 
Style 
Hebraisms 
Syntan . 
Vocabulary 
Text, Blass’s Theory 
Lullums 
Lunatick 
Lust 
Lustiation 
Lute 
Luz 
Lycaonia 


Lycia 
Lydda 
Lydia (person) 


Lydia (place) 
Lydians 

hye 

Lying 


' Lyre 

ane 
Lysias (Ap.) 

yam Claudis 
Lystmachus (Ap. } 
Lystra . 


Maacah (person) 


Maaeah (place) 


| Maneathite 
ει Maadat 


Maadiah 
Maat 


173%, 


are 13) 
pene 


111. 
in 


ih. 173%, 

ii. 162"5 il. 
ton). 

[Nee Genealogy of Jesus 
Chiist]. 

mi 16", 

1. 170". 


248' (Stans 


πι. 170", 

iv 1001 (Woods), 

mi PGS! 

un. 168"; ai, 235" fF, 
(Stiunton) 

111. 167+; un 24th (Stan- 
ton). 

iu. 166", 2458" (Salmond) 

1. 166" 1 B8Shin, 240 
(Stanton). 

in 16S". 

μι. 165" ff 

» 160%, 415 (Thayer). 

J 70", 

. 160", 

. tod, 

i. 1644, 

τ [Ὁ 

i. 173", 3975 (Macalister). 

Hi, 173" (Πρ 0.9} 

[See Purittication | 

εἰ. 408", 400" (Mialliar). 

ii. 174" (Cooke). 

εἰ. 174" (Ramsay); [vt 
119}. 

μι 1τῦ (Ramsay). 

131} (Mackie) 

κι. 176" (Milligan), 
(Ranisay). 

in. 177' (amaay). 

Hi, 100+ (Jolins). 

il. 590% (James Patrick) 

ni. 119 ΟΥ̓́, BP. Paterson); 
1. 622" (Poncher). 

wi. 458° ff. (Millar). 

ub. 178" (Priehatrd). 

"1. 1785 (Sel bie), 

1, 447" (Benecke). 

ilk. 178" (H. A. White). 

Ni, 17S” (Ramsay). 


2474 


1717} 


. 180" (N. 4, Ὁ). White); 
11. 126", 127, 129%, 131", 
132" ΠΕΕΤΕᾺ . in. 999 
(Driver). 
iii. 180. (Ν. J. Ὁ. White). 
iii, 180”. 
iii, 180", 
ili. 180%, 
ili. 180%. 
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Maaleh-aerabbina 
Maani (Ap). 
Manath 
Maareli-veba 
Muaasar. 

Mauseas (Ap ) 
Maasciah 


Maasmas (Ap } 
Maath . 
ΝΠ, 
Maavsiah 
Macalon (Δ 0} 
Maccalieus (.\p )- 
Maceahees, ‘The 
Hasmonean Dynasty 
Kleazur 
John. 
Jonathan . 
ΕΠ ΗΝ 
Mattat lias 
Name ' Micecubee 
Simon : 
War under Maecn 
hees 
Maceabees, Books of 
1 Macealhees 
Author . 
tontents and Sty le 
Date 
Poctrine of God 
Eschatolory . 
Historieity 
MSS and VSS 
Original Liaeunce 
Relberous Chat 
acu. 
Sources . 
Unity 
Use in Church 
2 Maccabees 
Author. 
Contents and bas 
torleity 
Eschatolory . 


Languace 
MSS and VSS 
Relation to 1 Mae- 
cabees 
Religious Chat- 
acter 
Sources and Date . 
Use by Chiistian- 
and Jews 
3 Maceabees 
Contents 
Historicity 
Integrity 
Language 
MSS and VSS 
Une by Christinns 
and Jews, 
4 Maccabees. 
Aim : ¥ ᾿ 


li. 
il. 
Mi 
1. 
iL. 
iii. 


111 


111. 
11. 
ΜΙ. 
ill. 
iu. 
tii. 
iil. 
iil. 
All. 
11. 
ἢ]. 


tll 


11. 
111. 


εἰ. 
μι. 
iil. 
ilk. 


ill 


1}. 
ΝΥ, 
in. 
tll. 


1: 
it 


ni. 


in. 


iy 
iti 


"1. 
Ap Us 


dit 


lil. 


111. 
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bso’. 
150", 
150» 
1851" ν it 
Is|+ 
1515 ται, 
δ oe 
[815 
1814, 
1515: ἢ 
Ist"; ἢ 
18}, 
Ish. 
151: (Fairweather), 
sv!) iso! fh. 

Isse. 


sah, 


TS3?, 
Ὁ, 
151", 
τυ 
1855, 


12.1". 


126". 


3", 


151. 185, 

Us7" (Fan weather), 
Ist". 

Iss", 

187} 

Ins? 


Deh 


wid. 


i su 
159)", 
ISS, 


Iso, 
188", 
188“, 
Iso, 
Isa", 


. 190, 
2826s 1.795" (Charles) 
ιν ΛΓ ὦν Bernard) 


bs, 


ΤΩΝ, 


FOE 


. POL 


1015. 


. 192, 
| Gyub 
Lope 


. 195%, 


. rag, 
«ἰοῦ, 


Tous, 


1944, 
. AS 
199. 


125" ἐς, 126" 


WSO a F4# (Carles) 


i ce pe ΤΟΣ 


Macenbees, Book. of 


4 Μααν 
Authorship 
Date . 

Contents 
Eschatology . 


Lanenagennd Sty de 


MSS and VSS 

5 Maceabees 
Macedonia 

Jews in 
Machaerus 
Machbannat 
Machbena 
Machi 
Machiur 


Machnadehai 


Machpelah 
Macion (Ap | 
Madai . 
Madian (Ap ) 
Madmannal 
Madinen 
Madmenah 
Madness 

and Prophecy 


Miadon . 

Machis (Ap ) 
Magadan 

Masts hh 
Masdata 
Magdalene, War, 
ΜΟΙ 

Maint, Magian 


Star οὐ, : 
Traditions of 
Magie, Magician 


ΡΥ] Δ ἢ 


Definition of 
Evy ptian 
(θοὸν 
Jewish 
Sympathetic 


and Religion 
Magistrate 
Maynifical 
Mavoe . 


Magor-missabib 
Magypiash 
Magus, οι 


and 


a) ees 


Wi. θῶ, 

Tin et ban 

αι 195s i. 746" (Charles) 

αι TOES, 

ie 1605", 

ti 05 

in. 1600} (Diekson). 

Pat 975 (Sehiner) 

αι 196" (Moss). 

my {τῆν ας [ἧς 

mi. E27", 

mn 07}, 

i, 1075 (Driver), 197" 
(Stenning), ai. 190" 
(Curtis). 

ii, 107} (Selbre); i. Svat 
(‘Thaeheny ) 

τι. TOT" (Wien). 

hi, ZO 

i. SLO" (Sayce). 

Hi. 365" (Chapman), 

Ui. 202" son es" 

mu, 202" 

in Yue», 

in. 827" > (Maeahster). 

n. SUE note (Winitehouse); 
[νι 673" (Nautzseh) 

iti. Bue". 

κι. 22". 

μι. 202" (Ewing). 

Wi. 2038, 

mi. 202" | Magadan. 

"1. 981}, (Mayor) 

ει. 902)», 


mr 


ni. 909. (Beneecke); ἢ 
218" (Ufommel), 246" 
(Massie); un 206 


(Whitehouse); αν 
9s f, (Moulton). 
204" ff 
206", 

206" (Whitehon:e) 
{See Exorcism, Sooth- 
ΒΜ ΟΣ, Sorcery | 
i. VUSHT ταν, 5094, 001"; 

Eat. dou. (Jastrow). 
μα. 0051. 

mi LOT! s iv. 600" [ 
[δ (Ἰὐλ πε). 


abe 


inl 
I. 
ni. 


vt 
wb BIO, 

Hi MUS" = PS. Doe! 
brow). 

G05" 

212" (Diehson). 


(J us- 


WW. 
tL. 


mi 272", 

τι 212" (Sayee); Eat. 80" 
(Jastrow). 

in. BEB, 

m1. 203" (Sele). 

ιν. 520¢ (Hendlam); ii. 


773" i (Chase). 
Magil. 


[See 
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Mahalaleel 
Mahalalel 
Mahalath 
Mahalath leannoth 
Mahanainn 
Mahaneh-dan 
Mahara 

Mahath 

Mahavite, The 
Mahaaioth 
Maher-shalal-bash-bas 


Mahlah 


Mahh . Ε 


Mahlon : 
Mahol . : 
Mahseiah 
Masannas (Ap.) 
Maid, Maiden 
Mail 

Maunsail 


Ma ishta su. 
Makaz . 
Make 
Makebate 
Maked (Ap ) 
Maklhieloth 
Makhedah 
Maktesh 
Malaehn 2 
Analysis of Contents 
Attitude to Law and 
Kitual 
to Priesthood 
Conditions — presup- 
posed . 
Date 
Messtante Hope 


Name 

Style 
Malachy (Ap ) 
Malenm 


Malean 

Malehiah 

Malcliel 

Malehijab 

ἈΠ] τἀπὶ 
Mallehi-shus 

Malehus 

Malefaeton 

Mahee, Mouliciousness , 


Mallothi 
Mallows 


Malluch 
Mallucha 
Mallus (Ap.) 
Mallobathion 


ΤΗΝ 

2212's ἄγ 12h. 

ll, 213"; ii. 126", 

᾿ς 1545 (Davison). 

. 9135 (Stenniny). 

1. 214" (Welch). 

2 214"3 ἡ, 1324 

. 214"; ἢ, 124%, 125% 54, 

. 2144, 

.214*5 fi, 14h 

i. 214", 

mn. 214" (Taylor); 11. 120! 
(Curtis) 

iii, 214" (Taylor); u. 
190 5 δι. (Curtis), 

Tr. Beh 

ni. 215* (Stevenson). 

πι. 215". 

ili, BUS. 

it. 215" (Tastings), 

1 151" (Barnes) 


Ext. 366" (Blomfield), 399° 


note (Kamsay). 


reo": 


mn, ὉΤ ΟΝ 

Wt. 9155 (Lastines), 
i. 217" 

wa. 9174 

mi. 27". 

in. 217* (Warren), 


2ES" (Driver). 
2ES? (Welch). 


vib 


li, 
lil 
11. 


ΟΝ 


.}.}( y> . 
“Ὁ $ 


ML 
UL, 
dissin). 


ιν. S18 (Bau- 


ἜΣ 
DESY. 


so] a - 
wee 3 


111, 

il). 

iu. Ext. 
(Kautsseh) 

li, ΟἿ 

mi Beat, 

Mu, 2224 

mi, 222° (Selbie) sii. 
(Curtis); un. 415° (Ben- 
nett). 

ii. 415" (Bennett). 

εἶν. BL". 

1 Ue ar 1S": 

an, Deeb) j Ode, 

[an 


Tae 


edervals é 
ee iy 
2h GE 1515. 

. vee" (Purves). 
1 223s 
, 2234 (Hastings): 1. 
(Poucher) 
λῶν ἢ, 14 
vogh (Post): a. 
(Macalister). 
1, QBs au. 144, 
Hi, 223", 
ni, 2238" (Ramsay). 
ni, 224* (Post). 


hea 


Oa 


1. 


Hi 40" 
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Maltannens (Ap.) 
Mamdai (Ap.) 
Mammon : : 
Mamnitanemus (Ap.) . 
Mamie 

Oak of 


Mamuchus (Ap.). 
Man : 


Bible Doctrine of 
Destiny . : 
Oniem 


Pauline Doctrine of . 
Terms for, 

Unity οἱ Race . 

and Religion 

' Man of Sin. 

im Apocalypse . 


in the Gospels . 
i in Jewish Apocalyptic 
in St John’s Hpistles 


in St. Pauls Fyuistles 


in the First Century 

Later Views 
Manaen 
Manalhath 
Manahathites, 

hethites 


Mana- 


Manasseas (Ap.) . 
Manasseh (hing) . 

in Assyrian Lnserip- 
tion : : 
ι Manasseh (person and 
tribe) 


Manasses (Ap). 
Manasses, Prayer of 
Manda 


| Mandrake 


Manel. 


Manes (Ap.) 

Manger 

Mani (Ap.) . 

Manifest 

| Manifold 

Manius (Ap.) 

| Mankimd : 

| Manly, Manliness 

i Manne. : 
Type of the Eucharist 

| Manner 

| Manoah 


1 4, 


ili, B24, 

11. 224" (Bennett). 

ili, Lode, 

li. 224" (Driver). 

iii. Bed"; Ext. 6165 


(Kautzsch). 

1. 225", 

ili, B25" (Hastings), 225° 

(Adeney). 

Ui. 225"; 1. 452" (Laidlaw); 
Ext. 66511. GXautzseh). 

11. 226"; Ext. 667° 
(Kautzsch) 

iii. i 36" [Adam]; 
Ext. 665" (Kant zsch), 

1. 9} 11. (Mindlay). 

1. Ὁ δ», 

μι, ὥϑθ", 

Ext 0» (Garvie). 

i. 2269 (James: 

in, 226", ιν. 
(Porter). 

ili. 297 


HT an 
ii. 


111 


es 


257” ff. 


ss 

226" ἢ, 
mond) 

iii, 226", 700" (Iindlay) ; 
iv. 717" £. (Lock). 

εἰ 227! 

111. 22S", 

. 228" (Cowan). 

. 2eu* (Bennett). 


734" > (Sal- 


i, YY (Bennett); 1. 128" 
(Cw tis) 

il, vor, 

11. 229 (Peake). 


1. 180 (Hommel), 


in. 280" (Driver, leake) ; 
fi. 1v6", 1278, 129) 1395 
(Curtis). 

lil. 282" 

Hi. 282" (Porter). 

1, 190", 8264, 228" (Hom- 
mel), 541°f. (Sayee); 
ii1 310" (Sayce). 


1, 233" (Post), 332° (Mace- 
alister). 

iv. 902" (A. hk. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

ili, 234". 

1. 9345 (Massie). 

lili. 235°. 

ili, 235* (Hastings). 

iii, 2355, 

iii. 236" (H. A. White). 

ili. 236. [See Man]. 

111, 05, 

iit. 990. (Macalister). 


145! (Plummer). 
236" (Hastings). 
238" (Redpath). 


ii. 
iii. 
iil. 
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Mansion 
Manslaver . : : 
Man-stealing : : 


Mantelet —. ‘ ; 
Mantle 

Manuseripts 

Maoch . 

Maon, Maonites 


Mar. : 

Mara. ὁ 

Marah . ; 

Minalah : 

Maranatha 

Mable 

Marcellinus the Ciion 
icler . 

Marcellus of Ayn 

M.ucheshvan ᾿ ‘ 

Muarcion ° Ἢ : 

Marens ‘ ‘ 

Mardoc heus (Ap. ) 

Marduh 


Muanduk bel-usati . 
Marduk-nadin-akhi. 
Marduk-pal-idin& : 
Maiduk-shun-idina 
Maieshah (person) 
Mareshah (place). 
Marimoth (Ap.) 
Marisa (Ap.) 
Marish . : 
Marth 

of Cain 


Mark, John. : 

Conuexion with Tome 
and Alexandria 

Deformity 

Fanaly and Position 

Martyidom 

Name 

in N'T 

in Tradition ; 

Relation to St. Paul 

and Barnalus 

to St. Peter 


to the Lord's Min 
Intry 
Math, Acts of 
Mark, Gospel of . 
Authorship 4 
Evidence of Papas 
Canon, Place in 
Characteristics . 


Contents 
Aniangement 
Date and Place of 


Writing : ‘ 
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μι. 28S (Tastings). |. Mai κ, Gospel of- 

i, 250" (Hastings). ι  Destimation 

ii, 2894 (Sel bie). | 5 : : 
ln, 230%, Historieal — \ttesta- 
Tit. 930» (Selhie). tion 

[Nee Writing]. Language, 

ni, 240". Purpose 


li. 2408 (Cooke ; i. 127" Ὁ Quotations 


(Cu {15}. Relation to δὲ Luke 
tn 240, 
in 24! 
lin, 9615 (Chapman) to St. Matthew 
11. 211", 
i. 241> (Thayer). toSt. Peter 
1. 2439 (Jamies Patrich) | Sources 

Ura kus 

Ext. 5155 (Turner). Style 
iv. STS" ok Voeabulary 
ib. 243s iv, 765". Test. 
1 Τ01Ν (Reynolds) : iii. | Market. place 

536 (Stanlon); wif 

305" (Robertson), Marmoth (Ap.) 

Ext. 489% > (Turner) Maroth 
iin. δ, Marrinee 
iti, 243) Adultery 
Eat. 5384", 545% STU" 

(Jastiow). ες Darsto Mariinge . 
i. 15. | Bride 
i. P79", 183", | Bridesroom 
ι. δ 7’, VRS? Ὁ, | Bridesroom’s ie i: 


Ceremonies 
Betrothal A Ξ 


i 184“, Jus? 


in 244" an P25", 197: 

πι. 2a | Dowry : . 

ει. 2444, Cueek Rites . 

μι. 2444, Marnie Suppet 

i, 9445 Modern Sy tian 

iu. 244* (Hastings) lites . 

iu. 244", 871" (A. KS. Nuptral Rites 
Kennedy). 

iit. 245* (Chase). Wedding Procession 


Chistian Martiage 


ili. 248", Divorce 
11. 2.475 
iu, 245", DAT, 
11. 248, | Levinate Manage 
ill, 245", 
mn, 2464, ͵ Manuage Laws in 
1. 2475, Ilammurabrs Code 
OT, Marriage in 
1. 245%», Monogamy 
i. 246, 2473 in, 4770} Polygyny 
(Selbie) 3 am. 256" (Sal Panhne Doctrine 
mond), Primitive Mainage 
Deena 
il, 247", Matriatchate 
ili. 248' (Chiase), Polyandiy 
ui, 248 (Salmond). ες  Symbolisin 
ini. 256%; 11. 241" (Stanton). | 
ει. 2HG"; i. 23H" (Stanton). Terms : 
i, YAS". Wife, Status in ΟἹ 
i, 2533", : 
in, 249", | under Chiristianity 
μι, 9505, Vatsena 
Maushal ; ὸ : 
iii, 261"; i: 9485 (Stanton). Mars’ Hill. 2 


. 260". 
μι. Bow ft, 255", 
ML, Boat, 
ΔῈΝ 41} (Thayer). 
POO, 
150» ΟἾΝΟΣ 
50», 258" Hl. 
Stanton) | 
(Bebb). 
rn, ΟΝ os" tl 3 τὶν 
(Stanton). 
Hi, Lab! 
23s! Staunton). 
ει 1, 
ink 
iW 
ἫΝ 
WH 


ι. ΠΡ Ἢ 


Lu! 


_ 
~ 
» 


ἫΝ 


ΠῚ 5h fT. 


val". 
Yo, 41} (Phayer). 
Aa 
262" (Dickson) 3 ιν 
SOB" (Bennett) 
50} oh 
YG", 


1. 
11}. 
ει 0 Ὁ (WP Paterson). 
Dat. 27° note 


τος 27 
(Votaw) 

260" f] 
1. 326" (Plummet). 
327" (Phimmer) 


1 327" (Plummer) 
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Epilepsy . 
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Paralysis, Palsy 
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Pestilence, Plague 
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Poisonous Serpents 
Pulmonary Diseases 
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ΩΝ 
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Shin Diseases. 
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Spot 
Wen 

Sunstroke. 

Suraical Diseases 
Bones 
Crook-hbackedness 
Lameness 
Malformations 
Skull Fracture 
Spirit of “Ὁ 

Sureery. 3 

Treatment of Disease 

Worms 

Meedda (Ap.) 
Meekness 


Meet 
Megiddo 


Meeifloth 


Mehetahel 

| Mehida 

' Mehr 
Meholathite 
Mehuyael 
Mehumiun 
Me jathon 
Mekoniah 
Melatuah 
Melelin . 
Melehiuas (Ap ) 
Melehiel (Ap ) 
Melchizedel 
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Melea . 


Melech. 
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Memphuitic Version 
Memra 


Memucan 
Menahem 
Mene,  Mene, 
Upharsin . 
Menelaus (Ap ) 
Menephthah 
Venestheus (Ap ; 
Meni 
Menna . 
Ment 
Mentuhotep TH. 
Menuhah 
Menuhoth 


Tekel 


Meonenim, Oak of 


Meonothat 
Mephaath 
Mephibusheth 


Merab . 
Meraah 
Moraloth 
Mera . 


Meiathain 

Merchandise, Merehant- 
may 

Mereary 

Meiey, Mereiiul 


Mercy Seat 
Mered 


Merenytah 
thal) 


(Meneph 


Merenera 
Meies 
Menbah 
Meritbbaal 


Metiboth-hiadesh 
Meradach 
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and Namiod 
Merodach-baladin 
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Meronothite 
Meros . 
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Mesaloth (Ap.) 
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Methuselah . 
Methushael 
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Meuzal 
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Me cobaite 
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Micah . ξ . 


Cult of Micah’s image 


Micah (Prophet) . 

Micah (Book)— 
Contents and Unity . 
Date . : : 
Messianic element in 
Relation to Amos 
Style and Messige . 

Micaiah : ᾿ 


Vision of . 


Mice. 
Michael 


Michael (Archangel) 

Michal . 
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Michmas 

Michmash 

Michmethah 
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Michtam 
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Midrash 


Midwife 
Migdal-eder . 
Migdal-el 
Migdal-gad . 
Migdol . 
Migron 
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Mikloth 
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Milalai 
Mileah , 
Milcom 
Mildew 
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Distribution of Popu- Name : . ii. 747> (Konig). 
lation . : Ext. 45°. Ninevites . . . in. 564", 
Education and Cul- Ninib . : . Ext. 542° (Jastrow). 
ture. . . Ext. 54°; i. 649°ff (A. | Niphis (Ap.) . ii. 554°. 
R. 8. Kennedy). Nippur. . Ext. 533° (Jastrow). 
Languages ; . Ext. 47. Nisan . : . . 111. 584" ; ἵν. 765%. 
Parties. : . Ext. 52*; i. 6055.» (San- | Nisin . : . i. 226% (Hommel). 
day); iii, 821° tf (Eaton). | Nisroch : ; . lit. 554 (T. G. Pmehes). 
Political Constitution Ext. 485, Nitre . : : . dil. 555% (James Patrich). 
Social Conditions . Ext. 49", No, No-amon . ὯΙ. 555* (Griffith). 
New Year . : . iv. 764°, 815°(Abrahams);: Nouadiah  . . iii. 555°, 
Ext. 483" (Ramsay). Noah . ; . hii. 555 (Woods). 
Neziah ΒΕ : . Ti. δώ, Covenant with . i. 513* (Davidson). 
Nevib.  . . tii, 542°. Sons . ee ke . ii, 288" (Margoliouth) ; 
Nibhaz ξ : . dit, 542; iv. 689>(Pinches), Ext. 79° ff. (Jastrow). 
Nibshan . : . li. 643+. aud Flood : . ii. 16° ff. (Woods). 
Nicanor (Ap.) . . iit, 543" (ἢ. A. White) on Coins of Apamea Ext. 94° (Sehiirer). 
Nicanor (Ν᾿) . Tit, 543", Noah (woman). . iii. 556"; 11. 129, 
Nicanor, least bf . 1, 862% (Harding). Noah, Book of . lil, 556% (Charles). 
Nicephorus, Chrono- No-amon. : . iii. 555* (Griffith). 
graphy of. ‘ . ἢ. 115%, 121» (Porter);| Nob. : : . iii, 657* (Driver), 502° 
Ext. 3415 (Menzies). (Bennett). 
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Nobah (person) : 
Nobah (place). ; 
Nobai . , : 
Nobleman 


Noeba (Ap. ) 
Nogah . 

Nohah . 

Noise 

Noisome 

Non. 

Nooma (Ap. ) 
Noph . ‘ : 


Nophah 
North Country 
Norwegian Veisions 
Nose, Nostiils 
Flat-nosed 
Nose Jewel . 
Notable 
Nothiny 
Nought 
Novice . 
Number 


Five . 

Vifty 

Forty 

Gematria . 

Hundred : 

Method of wnting 
numbers : 

Number of the Beast 


Round Numbers 
in Judges 
Sacred Numbers 
Seven 
Seventy : 
Symbolic Niners ξ 
Ten . 
Thousand . 
Three 
Twelve 
wo . : 
Numbering the People 
Numbers, Hours, Years, 
and Dates , 
Dating, Methods of . 
Day . ᾿ 
Hours of the Day 
Numbers and Count- 
ing 
Yenrs 
Beginning of ilie 
Year . : . 
Numbers (Book) . : 


Analysis . 
Authorship and Date 
Value... 


iii. 557°. 

ili. 5575 (Welch). 

iii, 558", 502%. 

iii. 558* (Purves). 

iii. 558* (Suffrin) ; i, 225* 
(Hommel). 

iii. 558> (Suffrin). 

iii. 555" [Noah]. 

ili, 558", 

iii. 558° ; 

ili. 558° ; 

iii. 558°. 

iii. 559° (Hastings). 

iii. 673" [Nun]. 

ae 

iii. 559* (Johns), 
(Max Muller). 

iii, 559". 

iii. 559" (Driver). 

Ext. 415" (Bebb). 

in. 559" (Mackie). 

ill. 560". 

1. 633* (Karring]. 

ii. 560* (Hastings). 

ii. 560° (Hastings). 

il. 496" [Naught]. 

iii. 560". 

111. 560» (Konig) ; 
(Burnes). 

lil, 564°. 

iil, 56-4". 

1. 563, 

ili, 566". 

111, 564°. 


ii. 126°. 


ii. 130 ; iii. 342°. 


ry 
be 
—e 
* 

ξι 


338" 


ἘΠ 


wee 


1. 155" 


οὐδ", 


ili. 500» Ὁ, 

εν on 518* (Cowan) ; 
. 2o8" (Porter). 

iit, cau ff. 

li. 817" iP. 

ni. 5645. 

iii. 562", 5 

lii. 563". 

in. 566"; Ext. 170. 

iil. 564", 565". 

ili, 564", 

11:1. 562, 565" ; 

lil. 563", 564°. 

111. 562%, 

1. 568°, 


i. 750°, 


Ext. 473" 1ἴ (Itamsay). 
Ext. 479° ff 
Iext. pte 
Ext. 475" i. 


Ext. 474° ff 
xt. 479" ff, 


Iixt. 483° ff 

ili, 567" (llarford- 
Battersby). 

iii. 567° if 

iii. 572°. 

ili. 573°. 


Numenius (Ap.) . 
Nun (letter) 

Nun (person) 
Nurse . ᾿ 
Nurture 5 
Nuts. 


Nympha, Nymphas 


Oahdius (Ap.) 
Oak 

of Mamre 

of Meonenim 

of Moreh . 
Oar 


Oath . : ᾿ 


Christ’s Teaching on 


Ritual 
Obadiah 


Obadiah, Book of 
Contents . 
Eschatology 


Name and Place in 


Canon 


Relation to ΓΤ 


Unity and Date 
Obal ; : 
Obdia (Ap.) . 
Obduracy 

Obed 

Qbed-edom . 


Obedience, Obey . 
Obeisance 
Obelisk 

lack 
Obeth (Ap.) . 
Ohil 
Oblation 


Object . 
Gboth . 
Olseutily 


Observe, Observation . 


Obstinacy 
Occupy 
Occurrent 
Ochielus (Ap.) 
Ochran 
Ocidelus (Ap.) 
Ocina (Ap.) . 
Oded . ‘ 
Odollam (Ap.) 
Odomera (Ap.) 
Oecumenius 
Of ᾿ : 
Offence 


Offence, Mount of 


Offer, Oflering, Ob! siti 


Officer . : 
Og ξ Ἢ 
‘Belated : 


iii. 573° (ΒΕ. A. White). 

iii, 573°, 

1. 573”; ii, 130°. 

ili. 573° (Mackie). 

lil. 5748 (Hastings). 

ili, 574" (Post); ii. 
(Macalister). 

111. 574" (Muniay), 


314 


To, 
575" (Post). 
ιπ 224" (Driver). 
ili, 342° (Bennett). 
ui. 4386" (Bennett). 
iv. 505" (Hull); [ext. 362", 
365", 366 (Blomfield). 
il, 575” (erries), 
ii. 577"; Eat. 28" (Votaw). 
εἰ 576". 
. B7T® 3 1. 125" be 
ΕἼ. wi, 124 
ili, 577" (Selbie), 
ili, 578". 
ili, 578+, 


127%, 


ii. 577", 

iil, 578%, 

11. 578°. 

1. 635" [E}al}. 

ui. 580", 

τι. 302 (Hardening. 

1}. BSO’s uw. 1G" Ὁ. 132 

ili. 580 (Selbie) ; τιν 1 δ» 
(Curtis). 

111. 581* (Adams Brown). 

ili. 582", 

in, 879" (Whitehouse). 

1. 18-4" (Llommiel). 

ili, δι, 

111. 5824, 

iil. 587. (Driver) ; is 
(Paterson). 

iii. 582", 

i, 582", 

Li. ὼς 

i. ὅδ" (Tastings) 

li. 302" (Hardening }. 

ili, 5835 (Itastings). 

iii. 583" (Hastings). 

1. 583", 

11}. SSB’, 

111. 583". 

1, 583” (Ewing). 

ili. 583°. 

ili. 5843, 

εἰ. ὅδ“, 

feat. 530" (Turner). 

i. 584" (Hastines). 

111. 586" (Hastings), 586° 
(Adeney). 

ili. 617" f. (Warren). 

iii. 587* (Driver). 

11:1, 589* (Massie). 

iii. 590" (Redpath). 

ili, 590" ; τι, 482* (Patrick). 


330° 


840 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Ohad ; - . . 
Ohel . ‘ 5 
QOholah, Oholibah: 
Qhohab 

Oholibah 

OQhohtbamah . 


Oil 
Anointing Oil. F 


Libations . : ᾿ 
Press 
Oil Tree 
Ointinent 
Olamus (Ap.) 
Old Gate : 
Old Latin Versions ς 
Old Man ᾿ : ᾿ 
Old Prophet. : 5 
Old Testament, 
Books, Number of 
Chronological Scheme 
Criticism, Higher 


Textual . . 
ΠΟ . : 
Interpretation 11] u NT 


Rabbimie and 
Talmudie Petiod 
in Juter times 
Name 
Oriein and Gian th— 
The Liaw . 


in 


Prophets 
Writings er Hario- 

papha 
Presery ation and 
Tiansmission 1 


Jewish Church 


in Christin 
Chureh 
Religious Value 
Style Ἶ ᾿ 
Teat, History ‘it < 
MSS. ᾿ ἐ 


Massoretie 
Pre-Massoretic 
Printed = ditions 
of Hebrew ΟἿ᾽. 
Versions — 
Old Latin 


Septuagint 
δύ ας 
Targus 
Vulgate 
[Nee 
Old ‘Testament Canon. 
Alexandrian 
Canon of Reforiika 
and Roman Cath- 
olie Churches : 
Canonicity of Apoc- 
ryphal Books. 


Versions]. 


590" 5 ii, 122, 
50" ; ii, 1278. 
590* (Selbie). 
590°, 
590* [Oholah]. 
111. SOU". 
1). 590 (Macalister) ; ii. 
31, 
i. 5938; Ext. 
(Kuutzsch). 
Ext. 669° (Kautzsch). 
it. 31"; ili, 616" (Post). 
ili, 592" (Post). 
11, 593" (Macalister), 7475. 
ui, 594". 
. 593" (Conder). 
. 475 (ILA. A Kennedy) 
. 218* » (Bartlet) 
594" (Stevenson). 
i, 595" (Curtas). 
Hi, HOS", 
i. 290" (Stewart). 
iit, 602", 
ii. 6015, iv. 8845 (H. J. 
White) 
i. 777° {|| 783% (Strong). 
lit, 001}, 


111. 
ili. 
lil. 
ili. 
iil, 


659" f. 


i. 590° ff. 
iil, GO2* fT. 
i 286 (Stewart). 


ili. τ. 364-375" 
(WwW oods)3iii.6.1" Diiver). 
Li. 596", 


505» : 


ili, 597", 

ili. 598. 

iii. 0015. 

ii. GOS". 

tin, 060" (Konia); Ext. 1564. 
iv. 731" f. (Strach). 

Iv. 727" 41 (Strack). 

1 99": iv. 729" ἢ, (Strack). 


i. 59S"; iv. 730" (Strack). 


ἦν. 726' (Strack). 
472 (ἢ. A. A. Ken- 
nedy). 
iv. 437° (Nestle). 
. 6501 (Nestle). 
iv. 678" (T. Walker). 
. $73 (HL. J. White). 


ii. G04" (Woods), 


Li. GIS‘; 1. 117" (Porter). 


iii. 605". 


iii. 615"; 1. 117°7. (Porter). 


Old Testament Canon— 
Canonicity of THatio- 
grapha 
of Hexateuch 
Prophetic - Tis. 
torical Bouks . 
Summary of Re- 
sults . : : 
Evidence from Baba 
Bathra 
Council of Jamnia 
2 Esdras 
Ezra and Neenial: 
Josephus. . 


New Testament 
Plulo 
Snach 
Talmud 
Influence of Present 
Knowledge on Ke- 
hgion 
Jewish 
Canon 
Syriac Canon 
Term ‘Canon’ 
Old Testament 
guage 
Alphabet . 
Arnimiic¢ 
Helnew Lani (ic 
Antiquity of 
Dialeetic = Difter- 
ences . 
Gaiammat 
Names . 
New IIebrew 


Origin οἵ 


Liun- 


» 


Origin and Rela- 
tion to Δι} 
Periods of Lan- 

gunee 


Secondin y Sourees 

Old Testament, Test of 

Criticism . 

Hebrew MSS 

Ilstory of Text 

Massoretes, Work of 

Pre-Massoretie Text 

Preservation . 


Piinted Editions of 
Helnew ΟἿ᾽, 
Punctuation ; 
Sopherim, Work of . 
Versions, Importance 


of Old 
Old Testament Times . 
Ohve , Ἢ : 


Olives, Mount of . 
Mount of Corruption 
Olivet . . : 
Oly mpas : : ᾿ 
Olympius (Ap). . 


iii. 612%. 
iii. 611°. 


iii. 611°, 


ili. 614°. 
i. 606%, 
hi. GO7*. 
iii. 607". 
lil. 6115. 

607"; Ext. 468° 
_(Thae heray). 
. GOS IN 
11}. 000", 

ili. GIO, 
i. 606". 


1, 615», 


1 605" 
Gon" (Neséle). 
. U4", 


11. 25" (Margoliouth). 
i. TO. (1. Taylor). 
ini. 25+, 344, 


7 
lili, 25, 


1... 30° ff. 
iii. 30" f, 
il. 258, 
31° Of. 


Wi. 


ili 26° ff. 

ii. 31M 

iit 90. ff 

. 726" (Strack). 

. 884" (1. J. White). 

iv. 727" 1 

721}, 

᾿ς 729" 5 fii. 5095 (Curtis). 

. 730"; 11. 59S" (Curtis). 
598> (Curtis), 315 

(Margoliouth). 


iv. 7264. 
iv. 7308. 
iv. 731%. 


iy. 731°, 853" {f. (Bebb). 

1i. 507" tY., 807° 1 (barnes). 

1}. 616" (Post); 11. 31° 
(Macalister); ii, 591° 
(Macalister). 

iii. 616" (Warren). 

i. 500" (Hastings). 

lii. 6204. 

111. 620°. 

i. 620%. 


Omar . ὃ : 
Omega. 

Omens. 

Omer 


Omri . : 


Omri (king) . 


Chronology of Reign 


On (person) . 
On (place) . 


Qnam , . 

Onan 

Onesimus 
Onesiphorus . 
Oniares ( Ap.) 

QOnias (person) (Ap ) 
Onias (region) 
Onions. 


Onnos . 
Ono 

Onus (Ap } 
Onycha 
Onyx 


Open 
Open Place 
Ophai. 
Ophel . 
Ophir 


Ophni . 
Ophrah 


Or ° : ' 
Oracle ὰ . . 


Orator . 

Oichard 

Order . 

Ordain, O1dinwuce 
Ordination . 


Oreb and Zeeb 
Oren 

Organ . 
Origen 


Hexapla 


and Canon 


Orion . ᾿ \ 


INDEX OF 


iil. 090", 

i. 70* (Charles). 

Ext. 556" (Jastrow). 

ιν. 912", 913" (A. R. S. 
Kennedy). 

ili. 620%; 11. 
130". 

ili, 0905 (Whitehouse). 

i, 402" (Curtis). 

lii. 621", 19» (Selbie). 

iii. 621" (Griffith) ; i. 204°; 
il, 480», 4815 note 
(Driver). 

lil. 622"; 11. 126". 

His C2242 11, 195», 

hi. G22" (Lock). 

in. 622 (Mulligan). 

i, 148” (ΗΠ. A. White). 

iil. 623° (Moss). 

iii. 624" (Moss). 

in. G24" (Post); i. 909 
(Macalister). 

i. 658% (Crum). 

ili. 624" (Conder). 

in. 094}, 

Hi, OVA 

ul. G24 (J. Taylor); 1. 
6-44" (Sayce) 5 iv. 620" Ff. 
(Flmders Petrie}. 

τῇ, G25 (Hastines). 

in. 625" (Selbie). 

1. 713" (Selbie). 

ii. 690" (Warren). 


126, 129", 


ii. 626> (Price); 1. 1385 
(Margoliouth); Eat. 
δι... (Jastrow), δὺ» 
(McCurdy). 


ln G28". 

11. 628" (Stevenson); 1. 
728" (J. ΠῚ Kennedy) ; | 
li, 128" (Curtas). 

"1, 620". 

i. 0205 (Prichard); iv. 

715. (Bandissin), 107" 

(Davidson); Ext. 556* 

(Jastrow), 621+, G1iS+ iL, 

6625 f. (Nautzseh). 

i 6090» (Headlam). 

i 629°, 

iu. 0305 (Hastings). 

i. G31" (Hastings). 

001" (Gwathin); 1. 

4:6" (Gay ford). 

μι. 6324 (Cooke), 

Ni 632" 5 ii. 126": 

κι. S61" σα]. 

Kat. 490° f1., 530" (Tur- 
ner). 

iv. 4425 (Nestle), S61" f. 
(Itedpath). 

i, 120" (Porter); ii. 540° 
(Stanton); Ext. 340" 
(Menzies). 

iii. 632° (J. Tayler); i. 
192" (Pinches). 


SUBJECTS 
Ormazd : : ‘ 


Ornament, 
Ornan . 
Orpah . 

Qi phan 
Orthosia (Ap ) 
Quynx. . 
Osaias (Ap.) 
Osea (Ap.) 
Oseas (Ap.) . 
Osis. 


Osnappur 


Ospray . 
Ossilrace 
Ostrich 
Other . 
Othni 
Othmedl 


Othonias (Ap.) - 
Ouches. 


Ought . 
Qutlandish . 
Outrage 
Outroad 
Oven 


Overseer 
Owl 

Ox (Ap.) 
Ox . 

Oa-goud 


Oxyrhynchus Fragment 
Ozem 

ὁ μὰ. (Ap ) 

Oziel (Ap.) 

Ozni 


P (Priestly Writings) . 


Characteristics. 
Date and Origin 


Sthies , 
Kxtent 

Idea of God 
Language . 
Legislation 


Priesthood in 


Date of System 
Saerifice in 


Sources 
in Genesis 
in Joshua 
Paarai . ‘ 


ee «- 
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iv. 988 (J. H. Moulton) ; 
Ext.279" (Fairweather). 

ii, G32" (Mackie). 

111. 633°, 

11, 633", 

iit, 634" (Llastings). 

Li. 6314, 

il. 30", 

lll. 0345, 

Mi, O34". 

in. 634". 

at. 1918, 194° (Wiede- 
mann). 

hi. G34" (Price); i. 180» 
(Hommel). 

ili. 034», 

iil. G34” (Post). 

in. 635" (Post). 

ut. 635" (Hastings). 

lit. 635%. 

ML. G35" (Selle) 5 ti, 128 
(Curtis), 8115, 818» 
(Konig). 

ili. 636°. 

li. 636" (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iil. 636°, 

τι. 636°. 

Mi. 6374. 

11. 637". 

iii. 637" (Porter); i. 3185 
(Macalister). 

ni, 637". 

ii. 637" (Post). 

ili. 638". 

ii. 6385 (Post). 

ii, 194" (Selbie); 1. 
(Paterson). 

Ext. 347% (lopes). 

11. 638" 5 in. 126", 

iil, G38", 

lil. G38>, 

li. G38", 


—_e 


tet 


- 


-- 


49° 


1. 368" fT. (Woods); Ext. 
715" (Kauteasch). 
ii. 868". 


ii, 370; Fixt. 7155 
(ISautzsch). 
Ext. 722" (hautzsch). 


li. $69", 

ἀχύ, 715» (Kautzsch). 

nn. 369". 

ul. 705 ff. (Driver), 102° ff. 
(Harford-Battersby). 

iv. 81» (Bandissin) ; Ext. 
7198 (Kautzseh). 

iv, 86> (Baudissin). 

ιν, 336" (W. P. Paterson) 3 
Uxt. 7920. (INautzsehi), 

Tixt. 715* (Kautzsch). 

εἰν 1445 (Ryle). 

u. 7815 (Smith), 

ii, 638% (Selbie) ; ii. 189» 
(Curtis). 


Paddan 
Paddan-araim 
Paddle . 
Padon . 
Pagiel . 
Pahath-moahb 
Pai . : 
Painful, Paintaltiea 
Pant . 
‘Pairs’ 
Palace . 
Palal 
Palanquin 
Pale 
Palestina 
Palestine 


Art and Literature . 


Climate 


Conquest by Israel . 


Vlora and Fauna 
Geography 
Harbows 
Mountains 
Plains 
Springs and Rivers 


Tribal Boundaries 
a | 
Geology. ξ : 
Language . 


Minerals . 
Monuments, Inserp- 


tions, ete. 

Political and Socis al 
yondition m NT 
Times 

Population 

Races 

Roads 


Trade and Commerce 


Palimpsests . . . 
Palindromy . . . 
1ὰ. : 

Palm (of the hand) 
Palm Tree. : . 


Palmer-worm 
Palsy . ‘ 


Palti 
Paltiel . : 
Paltite, The 


Pamphylia 
Christianity in. 


INDEX OF 
ii, 638%, 
i. 639" 
ili. 6394. 
1. 6594, 
. 639", 
639" (Bennett). 
630» (Selbic). 
ili. 639° (Hastinys). 
iii. 639° (Mackie) ; i. 814°. 
Ext. 58" (Schechiter). 


(Sayce) ; i. 138”. 


iui. 647" (Bennett). 

iii. G40", 

ili. 640". 

it, 640" (Hastings). 

Li. 640", 

ili. 640% (Conder); 11. 


507" f1. (Barnes). 

i. 157" (Flinders Petrie) ; 
ext. 65> (Buhl). 
iu. GAR Ls 1 48" 
ἌΝ. Paterson) ; ii. 

(Barnes); iv. 
(Llall), 556 (Nicol). 
5u9"f. (Barnes), 

(Sinith). 

ili. G4I" FL, 490° ff (Post). 

Wt. GAL" },, ΓΤ 

in. 6433 Ti. 4115 (Lull). 

in. GAT, 4528. (Hull). 

i. SYS" (Driver). 

11. O42" 11.3 2 S296 ἢ}; 
iv. 286? IT. sales: 

1. GAT AL 

ili, GAl*; 17. 15081. (Mull). 

Wm. 26°" (Margohouth) ; 
Ext. 475 (Budi). 

ili. G45", 9740. (110 


(J. 
50S 
195» 


ii. 785" 


-- ome 


1. 653" ἢ]. 


Ext. 458% (Buhl). 

ii. G16"; Ext. 44" (Dulil). 

lit, 6455; Ext. 7951] 
_ lation) 

i. 618"; iv. S05" {, (Ben- 
ath $92") (Barnes) ; 
Ext. 368i, (Buhl). 

iv. 803" ff (Bennett); Ext. 
504, 374" (Buhl). 

iv. 955" (Kenven). 

Ext. 157° (Koniz), 

11. G56"; n. bee, 

iii, 656" (Hastings). 

ili. 656” (Post); 1]. 
(Macilister). 

iii. 657" (Post). 

iii. 657" (Lhustines), 326+ 
(Macalister). 

1. G58*, 

ill, 658". | 

111, 658*, 73s" (Stemning) ; 
ii, 132" (Curtis). | 

iil. 658" (Ramsay). 

Mi 659, 


90: 


SULJECTS 
Pan, ; : . ii. 40». (Macalister); i. 
3185, 
Panammu i. 186" (Hommel). 
Pannag iii. 659" (Post); i. 316° 
(Macalister); 11. 37° 
(Macalister). 
Pantikapeum, Jewish 
Inscriptions at . Ext. 95* (Schiirer). 
Paper... )—S sv. 947} (Kenyon). 
Paper Reeds : iv. 213* (Post). 
Paphos. ‘ ; . iii, 659> (Myres). 
Papins. «le . ii 6838 (Strong), 698" 
(Reynolds); ili. 256” 
(Salmond), 296" {I 
(Bartlet), δον}, (Stan- 
ton). 
Papyrus. . iv. 2125 (Post), 945” 
(IXenyon). 
Papyri. . : Fat. 352 (tenyon). 
Coptic. ; Hab. 56". 
Discoveries of Papyri ext. 352", 
Kgyptian . Nxt. 353" 
Greek Ext. 353", 
Hebrew. τι. 3534, 


Value of 
Parable (in OT) 
Original Sense 
mishdal . 
Psychological Origin 
Lielation to other De- 
vices of Style 
Parable (in NT) . ᾿ 
Attitude of Epistles. 
Christ’s use of . 
Classification 
Distiuibution in Gos- 
pels 
Interpretation . 
Relation to Proverb . 
to Riddle 
Terminology . ; 
Paraclete 
Etymology and Une 
of παράκλητος. 
Funetions . : 
Interpretation in 
Fathers and VSS. 
Translations, <Alter- 
native : : 
in St. Julin’s Gospel. 
Paradine 


of 


Etymology : ᾿ 
mOr . . 
in NT : 
in Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha 


in the Fathers . 
Pariah . 
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77" fh., 79th, Saban, 
94° 1%; 0 ind. 1015 iT Priesthood in 
(Cooke); Ext. 719" 
(Kautzseh). Date of System 
iv. τ΄", 93%; Ext. 717" Sacrifice in 
(Xautzsel:). 


111. 313> (Adeney). Sources 


in Genesis. 


iv. 69 f.; Ext. 633" in Joshna . 
(Kautzsch). 
Priest- Kings in Ana- 
iv. 6751. tolian Religion 
iv, 74", 80", 94>; iii, 519° in Assyria 
(Taylor). 
iv. 69°f.; Ext. 648°) in Babyloma . 
(Kautzsch). 
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iv. 715; Ext. 691», 0485 ff, 
(Kautzsch). 


iv. 71", 76%, 79, 85° Εἴ, 93°, 
95%; Ext. 717, 722°. 
(Kautzsch). 


iv. O8>if. ; Ext. 6215, 6485 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 728i; Ext. 648° "ἢ, 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 7401} 


iv. 77" 1, 


. 77". 

. 710, 

its 7 Tod 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 79" ff, 

iv. 8101. Ext. 

(Kautzsch). 


Ext, 705" 


110" 


iv. 9111 

ιν. 9451} 

iv. S82", 83°F. ; 
(KKautzsch). 

iv. 96" f. 

iv. 74", 569" (Taylor). 

ιν. 85", 89+, 934" (Adeney). 

iv. 97 (Denney). 

. 98", 


uxt. 719%? 


ιν. 99", 
iv. O88 if. 


. LOU. 

ii, 368" 1h (Woods); iv. 
8151 (Baudissin) ; ext. 
715 (Kautzsech). 

ii. 368". 

ii, 370°; Ext 
(Kautzseh). 

Ext. 722” (Kautzseh). 

11. 369", 

Evt. 715" (Kantzsch). 

Li. 369", 

ili. 7051. (Driver), 102" ff. 

(Harford-Battersby). 
S1° 4%. (Banudissin) ; 

Ext. 719° (Kautzsch). 

iv, $6", 

iv. 336° (Paterson) ; Ext. 
790» ff. (Kautzselt). 

Ext. 715° (Kautzsch). 

ll. 1 t4" (Ryle). 

li. 970: (Woods), 

(Smith). 


7154 


iv. 


781" 


Ext, 1105" (Ramsay). 

i, 180* (Hommel); [xt. 
535" (Jastrow). 

i. 224" ff. (Hommel) ; 
533° (Jastrow). 


Ext. 


ene ..-. ο.--.-.. 
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Priest-Kings in Israel . 

Prince . 

Princess 

Principality. 

Principle 

Prisca, Priscilla . : 
Author of Epistle to 

the Hebrews? 

Jlouse in Lome F 


Prison . ‘ 
Spirits in . 


Privy, Privily 

Prochorus . 

Provonsn) 

Procurator , 

Profane 

Profess, Profession 

Prognosticator 

Prologue 

Promise 
Conditions of 
Contents of 
Heirs of 

Proper . : 

Prophecy and Prophe ts 


Kestasy —. ξ . 
Eschatology. ᾿ 


Kthies . : Ἐ 


False Prophecy : 
sriteriaof Trneand 
False . 
Function . 
Historical Steps 
Age of Samuel 


of Batly Mon- 
archy 


Canonical Prophets 


Decline and x piry 
Idea of Prophet 


Inspiration ‘ . 


Interpretation and 
Fulfilment, 


Messianic Prophecy . 


Names for Prophet . 
Interpreter 
Man of God . 
Prophet, 


Seer 


Servant of God 
or J” . 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 
ἦν. 72* (Bandissin). 
iv. 100* (Selbie). 
iv. 100° (Selbie). 
iv. 1025 (Hastings). 
1, 6825 (Massie). 
iv. 102° (Headlam). 


Old Prophet . , 
Origin of Prophecy . 
OT Prophets, Classi- 

fication of : 
Predictive Prophecy . 
Schoolsof. .  . 


iv. 1035. 
iv. 3100 (Patrick and 
Relton). 
iv. 103" (Bennett); iii. Teaching of Prophets 
8305 (Turner). Doctrine of God 
1. 754* (Salmond); iii. 
795": > (Chase). God’s Covenant 
iv. 103°, with Isracl 
iv. 104", Individualism 
iv. 1045, 144" (Headlam). 
iv. 1045 (Hleadlam). Prayer . 
iv. 104», Righteousness 
iv. 104", titual 
iv. 104°, 
iv. 104", Sin 
iv. 104” (Denney). and Apocal ype 
tv. 100". 
iv. 105". and Divination 
iv. 105°. 


iv. 196" (Hastings). and Idolatry 


iv. 106% (Davidson); 
Ext. 650", 672" ff 
(Kautzsch). and Sacrifice 


Ext.653?, 673" (Kautzsch). 
ἀν, 113 1. 79» ΕΠ, Ext 
691° ff., 710° (Kautzsch). 
i. 779" (Strong); Ext. 
687+, 7105 (Kautzsch). 
iv. 1114, 116}, 


Prophet in NT. 


in Didache 


Prophetess : 
iv. 117". Prophets (Division of 
iv. 1115 111. 9145 (Λάοπον).} OT) . 
iv. 1005 ff. Propitiation. 
iv. 10%; Ext 651» 
(Kautzsch), Prosclyte 
Baptism 
iv. 110; Ext. 683" 
(Kantzsch). Duties and Rights 
iv. 110°; Ext. 672° 10 History of Jewish 
(Kantzseh), Proselytism . 
iv. 111°, Terms : 
iv. ΠΡ ΠΣ; Ext. 651" God-fearers . 
(Kantzseh). Prosclyies of the 
iv. 114° 10; 11. 4045 (Swete); Gate . 
Ext. 675" (Kautzsch). {| Prove , ὃ 
iv, 124° ff, Proverb : 
iv. 121°. ; Ext. 694 Relation to Parable . 
(Kautzsch), fo Riddle . 
iv. 1084, 1134. Proverbs, Book of : 
iv. 118», 
iv. 113*. Analysis . 
iv. 1084; Ext. 6514, 603+ Authorship ἐπα 
(Kant μοὶ). Unity 
iv. 108", 110*; Hat. 0015] Canonicity : 
(Kautzsel). Dates of component 
Parts 
iv. 113", Ethies 


Prophecy and Prophets— 


594" (Stevenson), 
107*. 


iii. 


iv. 112°, 
iv. 1135, 118", 1204. 
iv, 109*; i. 6478 (A, R. ΚΝ. 


Kennedy); iii. 478" 
(Driver); Ext. 656° 
(Kautzsch). 


iv, 118} "ἢ 
iv. 119”; ii, 204° ff. ; Ext. 
678" (Kautzsch). 


iv. 119", 
iv. 120; Ext. 702 
(Kautzsch). 


iv. 40° (Bernard). 

v. 9745 1], (Skinner). 

iv. 1105; Ext, 685° 1% 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 530° (E. Rt. Bernard). 

iv, 112”; i. 109" (Charles) ; 
iv. 24441, (Porter). 

iv. 107"; 1, 612* (Jevons) ; 
Ext. 650" f. (IKautzsel), 


ii. 4400}, (W. PB. Pater- 
son); Ext. 6905 
(Kautzseh). 

iv. 55 6 (W. P. Pater- 
son); Ext. 0855 


(Kautzsch). 

iv. 127 (Gwatkin); i. 
432" Πὶ (Gayford), 4404 ; 
ii, 407» (Swete). 

Ext. 440" (Bartlet). 

iv. 127" (Selbie). 


iii. 596° (Curtis). 
iv. 1985» (Driver) ; 
721" (Kantzseh),. 
iv. 182" (F. C. Porter). 
iv. 135"; 1. 239" (Plum- 
mer) ; iv. 216+ (Bartlet). 
iv. 135°, 


Ext. 


. 186°. 
. 18218 
. 134° f. 


iv. 135%. 

iv. 1378 (Hastings); ill. 
347" (Chapman). 

iv. 1375 (Konig). 

iii. 663° (Plummer). 

iv. 270° (Nicol). 

iv. 130» (Nowack); Ext. 
728> (Kautzsch). 

iv. 139° Ὁ, 


iv. 140°, 
ili. 613* (Woods). 


iv. 141", 
i. 782* (Strong). 


Proverbs, Book of — 
Language . 
Poetry 
Prayerin.  . 


Text and Versions 
Providence . ‘ 


Province ὃ Ε ‘ 
Government, 
Roman Provinces in 

NT : : 

Provoke, Provocation . 

Psalms, Book of . β 


Acrostic Psalms 

Apocryphal Psalms . 

Authorship 

Canonicity 

Classification 

Date. 

Davidic Psalms 

Divisions of Book 
Character 
Dates of 

Ethics . ‘ 


Formation of Psalter 
Imprecatory Psalms. 


Maceabean Psalms . 
Messianic Psalms 


Name : 5 . 

Number and arrange- 
ment 

Poetry 


Prayer in, : 
Religious and Ethic: ‘al 
Tdeas . 
Doctrine of God 


Immortality . 


Nature . : 
Retribution . 


Righteousness 
Sacrifice 
Sin ξ 
Suffering of Right. 
eous : 
‘Text and Versions . 
Titles 
’"Aijeleth hash- 
Shahar : 
‘Alaméth : : 
’Al-tashhéth . 
Ascents. 
Chief Musician, lor 
the . Ξ ‘ 
Dedication, A Song 
at the, ete. ; 


re ..........ὕὕ.....-ς. 


Righteousness, Ideaof 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


pale 


iii. 33° (Margoliouth). 

iv. 13° (Budde). 

iv. 415 (ὦ, R. Bernard). 

iv. 2775 (Skinner), 531° 
(EK. lt. Bernard). 

iv. 1434, 

iv. 148» (Hastings), 143" 
(Garvie). 

iv. 144* (Headlam). 

iv. 144° if 


iv. 144°. 

iv. 1455. 

iv. 145° (Davison) ; 

722" (IKautzsch). 

156°. 

146°. 

149° ff. 

612* (Woods). 

1614. 

iv. 149". 

iv. 150° ff. 

iv. 146° ff. 

iv. 147%, 

iv. 147° ff. 

i. 781* (Strong) ; 
726" (Kautzsech). 

lv. 146". 

iv. 158%; Ext. 
(Kautzsech). 

iv. 152 f. 

iv. 159° m0. ; 
(Kantzsch). 

iv. 145" 


Ext. 


iv. 
iv. 
Iv, 
iii. 
iv. 


Eat 


726" 


Ext. 727" 


ιν. 146". 

iv. 149*f., 
(Budde). 

iv. 415 (Bernard). 


155° ff., 13+ 


iv. 156". 


iv. 157*; Ext. 794. 
(Kautzseh). 

iv. 159%; Ext. 7985 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 15 57%. 


iv. 925* (Siegfried); Ext. 
726" (Kautzsch). 

iv. 277" (Skinner). 

iv. 158", 

iv. 157%. 


iv. 159. 
iv. 161", 
iv. 150*, 153" 1h 

iv. 153°. 

iv. 153". 

iv. 153+. 

[See below, Degrees]. 


iv. 153°. 


iv. 153°. 


t 


Degrees, Songs of . 
Gittith, Set to the 
Higgaion 
Jonath "elem he. 
kim 
Mahalath 
Maschil . 
Michtam 
Muth-labben 
Néginoth 
Néhiloth 
Remembrance, 
bring to 
Shéminith 
Shiggaion 
Shoshannim, 
shan- ‘eduth 
Song of Loves 
To Teach 
Psalms of Solomon 
Contents, ener 
of . ‘ 
Date, Character, ae 
Demonology 
Eschatology 
History. . 
MSS. ὶ 
Messianic Teaching . 


To 


Shu- 


Name 

Pharisaic St hii paine 
Psaltery 
Psaltiel (Ap.) 
Psammitichus 
Psychology . 


Conscience 
Mesh 


Heart 
Man 


Mind 
Soul 


Spirit . . 


in Apocryphal Period 
Ptab 
Ptolemais 
Ptolemy : 
Ptolemy, Canon of 
Ptolemy i. . 
Ptolemy I. . 
Ptolemy Iv. . 
Ptolemy Vv. . 
Ptolemy vi. . 
Ptolemy Vil. 


Psalms, Book of —Titles— 


iv. 153°. 
iv. 
iv. 1545, 


iv. 
iv. 
iv. 1545, 
iv. 154°, 
iv. 1545, 
iv. 154°, 
ἵν. 15-4, 


iv. 154°, 
iv. 154 υ 
iv. 


. 162" (James), 


. 109". 

. 162". 

iv, 4005 (Whitehouse). 

i. 744 (Charles), 

iv. 162%, 

iv. 162", 

iv. 168°; Ext. 9005 (¥air- 
weather). 

iv. 162°, 

111. 827" (Eaton). 

iv. 163° (Hastings). 

iv. 163"; iii. 819%. 

i. 663" (Crum). 

iv. 163", 608%, 6125" 

(Laidlaw); ii, 720° ff. 

(Findlay) ; Ext. 665° {f. 


(Kautzseh). 

iv. 168", [See Conscience]. 

iv. 165"; in 14": iii, 720° 
(Findlay); Ext. 666° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 168% ; ii. 317°; iii. 720° 
(find]ay). 


iv. 165*; iti. 225>(Adeney), 
7208 (Iindlay). 

iv. 168", 

iv. 164%, 166°, 608"; iii. 
720° (Findlay); Ext. 
666" (Kautzsch). 

iv. 166", 167%, 611"; iii. 
720" (Findlay); Ext. 
666" (Kautzsch). 

Ext, 291* (l‘airweather). 

[ὑχύ. 185" (Wiedemann). 

iv. 169" (Macmillan), 

iv. 170* (Moss). 

i. 1790 (Hommel). 

iv. 170" (Moss). 

iv. 170" (Moss). 

iv. 171* (Moss). 

iv. 1715 (Moss). 

iv. 1718 (Muss). 

iv. 171" (Moss). 
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Puah iv. 1728 (Cooke); ii. 199" Purah . iv. 173°, 

(Curtis). Purchase iv, 173°, 
Publican iv. 172" (Adeney); Eat. | Purge . iv. 1745. 

394” (Ramsay). Purification , . iv. 832% > (Peake). 
Pubhus iv. 1738 (Muir); iii. 3374 in Babylonian Re- 

(Robertson). ligion. : . Ext. δδδ5 (Jastrow). 
Pudens iv. 173" (Lock), 310'| in Greek Mysteries . Ext. 115, 197» (Ramsay), 


Padu-ilu 

Pal : : 

Pul (Js 66) . 

Pulpit . 

Pulse 

Punishments 
Anathema 
Banishment 
Beating 
Beheading 
Blinding : : 
Branding and Burning 
Braying in a Mortar 
Confiscation 
Crucifixion 
Cutting asunder 
Cutting off from the 

people : 
Divine Visitation 
Drowning . 
Exposure 
Beasts 

Fines 
Hlaymg 
Hanging 
Imprisonment 
Indignities 
Mutilation 
Plucking off the Hair 
Precipitation 
Restitution 
Retahation 
Sawing asunder 
Scourging . 


to Wild 


Slavery 


Slaying by Spear or 
Sword 

Stocks 

Stoning 

Strangling 

Stripes 

Suffocation : 

in Code of Hammunu- 
rabi . ᾿ . 

Punishment, Everlast- 
ing. ; : 


Punites ‘ : 
Punon 
Punt, Land of 


(Patrick and Helton). 
i, 181°. 
iv. 173*, 761" (Sayce). 
iv. 177* (Max Muller). 
iv. 173°. 
iv. 173"; ii. 27%. 
i. 523° ff. (Poucher). 
i. 534° (Denney). 
i. 5235. 
i. 523°. 
i, 523%, 
i, 523%, 
i, 523", 
i. 5244, 
i, 5244, 
i. 528" (Adams Brown). 
i, 524". 


i. 524", 
i, 524". 
i. 524%, 


. 24>, 

pe", 

525", 

. 525"; ii. 298" (Selbie). 
525". 

Dube. 

B25", 

. 525", 

. 526+; ii. 299" (Selbie). 
. 526", 

. 526". 

. 526". 

BUG"; Boies 
(Strachan) 

i. 526"; iv. 463° (While- 
house). 


με. te ee Te ee ee ery 
Φ ᾿ ° 


419» 


iv. 


. 526%, 
. 5278. 
. 527", 
5278. 
527". 
527°, 


μι. bee pede ἡμὴ pee et 
Η . 4 


Ext. 595° ff. (Johns). 


i. 110° (Charles), 6815 
(Murray), 752" (Sal- 
mond); ii. 345" (Sal- 
mond); iii.744> (Massie). 

iv, 173°. 

iv. 173". 

iii, 627* (Price), 858" 
(Thatcher); Ext. 3015, 
863° (Blomfield). [See 
Put]. 


Purim . : ᾿ 
Name : 


Theories of Origin . 
Purity . 


Purple . 


Purse 
Purtenance . 
Purvey, John 


Purveyor 
Put 


Puteoli. 
Puthites 
Putiel . 
Puvah . 
Puzur-Assu1 
Pygarg 


Pyramid 
Pyrihus 
Python 


Qoheleth 
Quail 


Quake . ‘ ; 
Quality 

Quarrel 

Quarry . 


Quartus 
Quartz . 
Quaternion . 
Queen . 


Queen of Heaven. 


Question 

Quick, Quicken 
Quicksands , 

Quince . ᾿ : 
(Quintus Memmius (Ap.) 
(Juirinius, Census of . 


Quit. é . 
Quiver . ‘ : Ξ 


145” (Farnell). 

iv. 174" (M‘Clymont) ; i. 
861" (Harding). 

iv. 175°; iii. 153* (White- 
house), 

ἦν, 174°, 

iv. 175" (Massie); Ext. 
20> (Votaw). 

iv. 176% (Post); 1. 457° 
(Thatcher). 

i. 231" (Mackie). 

iv. 176%. 

Ext. 2408 (J. H. Lup- 
ton). 

iv. 176°. 

iv. 176" (Max Miiller) ; 
iii. 160" (Johns); Ext. 
81*(Jastrow). [See 
Punt]. 

iv. 1785 (Redpath). 

iv. 1785 ii. 127°. 

iv, 178", 

iv. 172" [Δ]. 

i. 180"- 

iv. 178* (Post); i. 610° 
{Dishon]; ii. 36 (Mue- 
alister). 

iv. 178". 

iv. 178%, 

iv. 178° (Whitehonse) ; 
Ext. 145° 1, (Farnell). 


i. 637° ff. [Ecclesiastes] ; 
iv. 13°. 

ιν. 179* (Post); ιἱ. 
(Macalister). 

iv. 179", 

iv. 179". 

iv. 179> (Hastings). 

iv. 179 (Selbie), 618° 
(Patrick). 

iv. 1804. 

iv. 620° (Flinders Petrie). 

iv. 180* (Barnes). 

iv. 180* (Lukyn Wil- 
liams). 

iv. 1815" (Bennett); i. 169° 
(Driver). 

iv, 181° (Hastings). 

iv. 1825 (Hastings). 

iv. 182% (Hull). 

ii, 805, 39° (Macalister), 

111. 338°, 

iv. 1825 (Plummer); i. 
404" (Turner); Ext. 356* 
(Kenyon). 

iv. 183°, 

iv. 183> (Barnes). 


36° 


Quotations . 
Old Testament 

New Testament— 
Combined Quota- 
tions . : 
Manner of Quota- 
tion in different 
Books : 

Quotations 
Aramaic, 
Apocity pha and 
Pseudepi- 
frapha : 
Hebrew OT ‘ 
Indirect Quota- 
tions : 
Pagan Writers . 
Paraphrastic 


from 


Quotations 
LXX . 
Use for Textual 
Critiasm =, 5 


Ra : : : ᾿ 


taaina, Raamah . 
Raamiah 
Ruaamses, Kameses 
Rabbah 
Rabbi 
Rabbith 
Rabboni 
Rab-mag 


fab-saris . : : 
Rab-shakeh , 
Raca 
Racal 
Race : : : 
Races of the Old Testa- 
ment. : : 
Hebrews and Semites 
Amalekites 
Ammonites 
Arabs 
AYTalurans : 
Assyrians and 
Babylonians 
Canaanites 
Edomites 
Ethiopians : 
Hebrews, Origin 
of 


Hebrews, Sub- 
division of . 
Ishinaclites 
Midianites 
Moabites 
Pheenicians 
Semites, Original 
IJome οὗ, ‘ 
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1845 (Woods). 
IS48, 


iv. 
ly. 


iv. 185°, 


iv. 186° fF. 


iv. 184°, 


iv. 1885, 
iv. 184%, 


iv. 186%. 
. 188*. 


iv. 186". 

. 188. 

iv. 187%, 

xt. 1825 1858», 184} 
(Wiedemann). 

iv. 188* (Muargolrouth). 

iv. 188". 

iv. 188* (Sayce). 

iv. 1895 (Stenning). 

iv. 1905 (Muss). 

iv. 190". 

iy. 190" (Moss). 

190° (T. G. Pinehes) ; 


in, 2038 (Benecke); 
iv. 9S9* (J. H. Moul 
ton). 


iv. 1915" ( ἃ. Pinches). 

ιν. 101} (‘T. G. Pinches) ; 
iii. 206" note (White 
house). 

iv. 191 (Massie). 

iv. 1922. 

ii. 1085 (Nicol). 


Ext. 72°1f% (Jastiow). 
Ext. 72010. 

Ext. 75", 

ἀχὺ, 73". 

τὺ, 74", 

Εχῦ. 73°. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


72, 79%, 
76". 
748, τῶν, 


75". 


ixt. 73". 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


74", 75° 1, 
74", 
76". 
73°. 
764. 


Ext. 72°. 


ree 


faees of the OT— 


Races of doubtful 
Origin— 
Amorites 
Anakim,  Emim, 
Rephaim, Zam- 
ΧΙ. Π111} 


Hittites. ; 
Races of Genesis 10, 
Εἴ 1 
Japheth 
Shem . 
Non-Semitie and 
Mixed Races 
Egyptians 
Philistines 
Rachel . 
Crave of 
Tribal Significance. 
Raddai . 
Rag, Rageed 
Ragau (Ap ). 
Rages (Ap). 
Raguel . 
Rahab . 


tahab (myth) 


Raham 
Rahel 
Raumnent 
Rain 
Rainbow 
liaisin , 


Rakem 
Rakhath 
Rakkon 

tam (person) 
Ram (animal) 
Ram, Battering 
Riauns’ Lorns 


Rams’ Skins 

Ramah , : ἣ 

Ramah (Ramoth) of the 
South < . 

Ramathaim, Ramathaim- 
zoplum 

Ramatlite 

Ramath-lehi 

tamatli-muzpelr 
Rameses 


luminal 
Riaminan ; 


RammAan-nirari 1. : 
Rannnain-nivari 1. 
Rammén-nirari 111. 
Rammaén-iiushesh 
Ranuuadin-shum-idina 
Raminfin-shum-ugur 
Ramoth : 


Ext. 785, 

uxt. 7 

Text. 79° ff. 

Ext 80», 815, 

Ext. 80+. 

Ext. 80°, 51", 

nxt. 78%. 

Ext. 78%, 

At. 78", 

ιν. 192" (Driver). 

w. 198. 

ιν, 192°, 

iv, 195"; 

ιν. 1958, 

iv. 193. 

iv. 193° (Sayce). 

iv. 193", 

ιν. 193" (Agden); ii. 4748 

(wing). 

iv. 194% (Sellbie); i. 505» 
(Whitehouse). 

iv. 195"; it, 127". 

. 192" [Rachel]. 

ιν. 10", 

iv. 190" (Tull). 

iv. 190" (James Patrick). 
32" (Macalister); iv. 

869" (Post). 

iv. 224" ἘΠ κοι}; it, 129". 

ιν. 1978, 

ili. 3354 (Selbie). 

tv, 197"; ἃ 1905". 126", 

iv, 486” (Post). 

1, 258" (Barnes). 

μι. 462* (Millar); iv. 815° 
(Abrahams). 

i. G32" (11. Porter). 

iv. 197" (Warren). 


il. ] 26%, 


iv. 1985 (Driver). 

iv, 1988 (Driver). 

iv. 1995, 

. 94 (Cooke). 

. 199%, 

iv. 188* (Sayce); 1. 803" " 
(Harris and Chapman). 

iv. 199". 

i. 177", 915» (Hommel) ; 
iv, 284" (Price); Ext 
544” (Jastiow). 

i. 181 (Hominel). 

i. 183, 

i. 155. (Llommel). 

i, 180", 

1, 1824, 

1. 1825, 


iv. 1998, 


usr Sg 


Ramoth-galead 


Ramses 1. 
Ramses I. 


Ramses WI, . 


Range. 

Ranson 

Lape : 
Rapha, Raphah 
Raphael (Ap.) 
Raphann (Ap.) 
Raphon (Ap.) 
Raphu. . 
Rasses (Ap.) : 
τς (Ap.) . 
Raven . 

Raven, Ravin 
Raziz (Ap.) . 
Ruzor. 

Reainh 


Reaping 

Reba 

Rebecen 

Rebekah 

Reeah . 

Receipt of € aalonn 
Rechab, Rechabites 


Reeonciliation 
Reeord . 
Reeorder, 


The 


Reeover 
Red 
Red Dragon 


Red Heifer . 


Pieparation and pur- 
pose of Ashes 
Sienificance of Rite. 
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Constantinople 
to Upper Danube 
Seasonsand Routes 
open for Travel- 
ling : 
Travel, Means and 
Popularity of 
Classes of Travel- 
lers, and Motives 
Confined to Roman 
Empire 
7orrespondence 
Maps, Guide-buoks, 
and Statistics 
Means of Locomo- 
tion by Land 
Ships and Shipping 
Arrangements 
Impenal 'Trans- 
port Ships 
Passenger Ships 
in Christian Litera- 
ture 
in Classical Vick 
ture 
Variations in Hutter 
at difierent Sea- 
sons 
Voyage from Alex- 
andia to Rome. 
Duration of 


Voyage from Lome 


to Egypt and 
Palestine 

Voyages to Nein: 
JE gean, and 


Euxine Seas, Pales- 
tine and Egypt 
Robber, Robbery . 
Robbers of Churches 
Rock 3 
Name of God . 


Sacred 
Rod 
Rodanim 


Roe. ‘ 
Roebuck 
Rogelim 
Rohgah 
Roimus (Ap ) 
Roll 
Leather 
Papyrus . 
Rolle of U ampole, Psal- 
ter of : 
Romamti-ezer 
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Ext. 391° 
Ext. 392%, 


Lat. 
Eat. 


4915, 
391°. 


Ext. 376° ff. 


Ext. 396" I 
Ext. 397° f. 


907», 
400} ff. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 398°, 
Ext. 398°. 
Ext, 398” £. 


400" 1, 
399" f. 


Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 396" £. 


Ext. 396°. 


Ext. 377". 


Ext. 379", 
Hat. 281", 


Ext. 3784. 


Ext. 381°. 

i. 522" (Poucher). 
i. 4415 (Ramsiy). 
iv. 289* (Nelbie). 


iv. 200"; wut. 880° f. 
(Whitehonse). 


{See Stone, Worship). 
iv. 201* (Mackie). 
ιν. 201"; 4. 
pherson). 
iv. 292", 
iv, 20 (Post). 
iv. 202", 
. 098... ἢ 1395, 
ΠΗ στα 
7275 (Strack). 
iv. 945" (Kenyon). 
. 945° (Kenyon). 


Ext. 238 (J. Hf. Lupton). 


iv. 202+ ; 


1. 151}. 


615" (Mac- 


Roman . 
Roman Empire 
vitizenship =. 


Provinces . 

Religion in 

and Christianity 
Komans, Epistle to the 


Argument and An- 
alysis 
Authenticity 
Date and Place 
Writing 
Doctrine— 
Atonement, 
Christology . 
Church . 
God 
Giace é 
Justification by 
Faith . : 
Law 
Man 
Predestination 
Spirit 
Importance 
Letter or Treatise 
Materials for History 
of St. Paul 


of 


Occasion and Pur- 
pose 

Readers , : 

Relation ἰὼ other 
Ipistles . 


Text—Integrity ‘tnd 
‘Transmission 
liome 


Associations with 
Clement 
Pudens . 
Prisca and ἽΝ 
SL. John 
St. Paul 
St. Peter 
Christiamty, 
duction of 


Tutio- 


References in Book 
of Revelation 
Relations with Jews 


Roof : 
Room 


Rose 
Rosh 


Ruby 
Rudder 


Rudiment 
Rue 
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iv. 292" (Gwatkin). 

iv. 903» (Gwatkin). 

iv. 292°; i, 444° (EE. RR. 
Bernard). 

iy. 144° (Headlam). 

iv. 204" iF. 

iv, 295", 

iv. 295 (Robertson) ; im. 
712* (Findlay). 


iv, 299° if 
iv O95», b 


. 206". 


. 3025, 
iv. 302%, 
iv. 3045, 
iv. 901", 
iv. 304%, 


iv. 303°. 
. 3023, 
. 802". 
. θα, 
iv. 303", 
iv. 300%, 
iv. 298», 


901", 


be 
< 


. 30-4, 


iv. 296° M. 
» 206 AT 


. 298", 301". 


. 8305", 
. 800" (Patrick and Kel- 
ton). 


lv. 910}, 
. oli. 
. 910», 
. 309". 
“085, 
iv. 309! 
ιν 307" ., 
son). 


2907" (Robert- 


ιν. στο, (F.C. Porter), 
iv. 3064 IT; Eat. 97>, 100°, 
10. 11. (Scher). 


lv. 211" (Warren); il. 
432: iv. 7628 (Patrick). 
iv. 318" (llastings); ii. 


433" (Warren). 
ιν. 313° (Post). 
iv, 314* (6 1016); 

(Curtis). 

iv. 314° (J. Taylor). 

Ext. 362, 366° (Dlom. 
field), 

i. 682" 11. (Massie). 

iv, 315%. 


ii. 1305" 
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Rufus . ; 4 

Rug. τι 

Ruhamah 

Ruler 

Rulers of the City 
of the Feast . : 


of the Synagogue 


Rumah. : 
Rump . . 


Runners F 


tush. ‘ . 
Russian Versivns 
Ruth . : 
Ruth, Book of 

Date 
Object 
Place in Canon 


Rye 


Sabachthani . ; 
Sabwans, Seba, Sheba. 


Art . : ἢ , 

Civilization 

Comms 

History 

Inseriptions 

Language 

Rehgion 
Sabahkon 
Sabannenus (Ap ) 
Sabannus (Ap.) 
Sabaoth 
Sabateus (Ap.) 
Sabathus (Ap.) 
Sabbateus (Ap.) 
Sabbath 

usa Covenant . 


asa Testival 
History of ἐλ εἰδὴ 
in OT 
in JE 


in Jeremiah . 
in Law of Holiness 
in TI’ 


in post-Exilic Period 
in Later Judaism and 
NT. 
Attitude of Clu ue 
of St. Paul 
Origin 


Prohibited Labours . 
Relation to the Lord’s 
Day. < : 
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iv. 315* (Headlam). 

ili. 2405 (Selbie). 

iv. 315%. 

1, 352° (Burrows). 

iv. 81» (Dickson). 

i, 327" (Plummer); 
253° (Adeney). 


iv. 6400 (Bacher); Ext. 


1015 (Schurer). 
iv. 315” (Selbie). 


ii. 35% (Macalister); iv. 
487" (Post). 

i. 45" (Hastings), 267° 
(Barnes). 


iv. 2125 (Post). 
Ext. 419" (Bebb). 
iv. 316° (Redpath). 
. 316% (Redpath). 
. 316". 

. 316", 


. 316" (Post). 


i. GS4" (Thayer). 


ιν. 317" (Selbie); i. 133°, 
134" (Margoliouth) ; iv. 
(Margoliouth) ; 


479" fF. 
Eat. 85" (McCurdy). 
. 482", 
. 481", 
. 479°, 
. 4808 iL. 
479", 4 
. 482", 
iv. 4825. 
1. 663". 
iv. 9175. 
ιν, 317". 
[See Lord of Hosts]. 
iv. O17" 
ιν, 3174. 
: ἀπ 
17" (Driver). 
1. a note (David- 
son), 
i. 859' (Harding). 


82°, 


iv. SIT" 1. 


ιν. 3t7"; Ext. 662 
(aut zseh). 

iv. 318". 

iv. 318", 

iv. 38h; Ext. 718* 
(IXautzseh). 

iv. 318». 

iv. 32U" ff. 

iv. 322". 

iv. 322", 

iv. 319i. ; Ext. 581° 


(Jastrow). 


iv. 320°IF. ; 111.599" (Curtis). 


iv, 322"; 11. 130° ff (N. 


J. 1). White). 


il. 


᾿ς 316"; ti. 614* (Woods). 


Sabbath Day’s Journey 


Sabbatical Year . ᾿ 


Comparative Sum- 
mary of Laws 

Historical Character 

Sabbatistai . 

Sabbeus (Ap.) 

Sabi (Ap.) 

Sabias . : 

Sabie (Ap.) . 

Saborai 

Sabta, Sabtah 

Sabteca 


Sacar . 
Sack but 
Sackcloth 
Sacraments . 
Number 
Under Jewish 
pensation 
Word . 
Christian use ol 


Dis- 


Sacrifice : 
Burnt-oflering . 


Christ’s Death as 


Sacrifice 


Christ’s Teaching on 
Covenant Sacrifice . 


Definition and Name 
Drink-ollering . 


Kflicacy 
Eucharistic 


Expiatory . : 
Guilt (Trespass) -offer- 
ing 


Heave-offering. ο. 
Human Sacrifice 5 


in Apollo Worship 
Incense-offering 
Material and Varieties 
Meal (Meat) -offering 


Origin, Theories of . 
Peace-oflering . 
Prophets and Sacrifice 


iv. 323° (Massie), 909°(A. 
R. S. Kennedy). 

iv. 3235 (Harford- 
Battersby); i. 859» 
(Harding); Ext. 717> 
(Kautzsch). 


iv. 324° ff. 

iv. 325° ff, 

i. 442° (Ramsay). 

iv. 326". 

iv. 326°. 

iv. 326*. 

iv. 326%. 

ὑχύ, 65° (Schechter). 

iv. 8205 (Margoliouth). 

iv. 326% (Margoliouth) ; 
1. 536". 

iv. 326°; ii, 132. 

iv. 326" (Hastings). 

. 327% (Kennedy). 

. 327" (Plummer). 

iv. 3294, 


iv. 329», 

iv. 327°, 

iv, $27" 6 

[See Baptism, Lord’s 
Supper J. 

iv. 829% (W. P. Paterson). 

Iv. 334°, 337%; ili. 5874, 

588* (Driver) ; Ext. 7228 

(Kautzscla). 


iv. 343" fF ; 11. 631", 6388 
(Sanday); iii, 723° 
(fMindlay); iv. 1328 
(Driver). 

Iv. 343% 

iv. 335"; i. 511" (David- 


son); Ext. 619 
(IXautzsech). 


iv. 329" f. 

iv. 330+, 339%; Ext. 618° 
(Kautzseb). 

iv. 333, ee 

iv. 3475 ii. 145” (Plum. 
mer), are adeno 

iv. 339%, 3474. 

iv. 3375; Ext. 791» 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 338%, 

iv. 334"; Ext. 618° f., 699°, 
793" (Kautzseh). 

Ext. 145+ (J‘arnell). 

il. 4675 ff. (Selbie). 

iv, 333°. 

iv. 338"; iii. 309° (Hast- 


ings), 587» (Driver) ; 
Ext. 722" (Kautzsch). 


ἵν, 330° 1}, 

iv. 3385, 338°, 

iv. 335°if. ; 
(Kautzsch). 


Ext. 685° 


Sacrifice— 
Propitiatory 


Purificatory 
in Religion 
Greece 


of 


Semitic, Early 
Significance 
Sin-oflering 


Theory of Sacrifice. 
Jewish . ; 
Penal Substitution 
Prayer Theory 
Sacramental . 

Typology . : 

Vegetable Offerings ; 

Wave-otlering . 

in Anatolian 
ligion : 

in Ancient Israel] 


Ke- 


in Babylonia 


in Christian Life 
in Deuteronomy 


in Eeyptian Jewish 
Cultus 

in Judaism 

in Leviticus 


in New Testament. 
Hebrews 
St. John 
St Paul 

in Priestly Code 


Sadducees. ‘ : 
Characteristies — 
Rejection of Oral 
Law : 
Views on Angels . 


Criminal Law 


Date of Penteeost 


Resurrection 
Ritual 
History and O1igin . 


Nume ; 
Sadduccism in 1 “Mae. 
in Sirach 


and Christ 


and Pharisees 


Sadduk (Ap.) 
Sadoc (Ap.) . 
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iv. 130°f. (Driver); Ext. 
7218 (Kautzsch). 
iv, 339%, 


Ext. 115°f., 1278 (Rain- 
eu ), 145" (Faruell): 
᾿ς 331, 

ιν. 334", 330", 

ιν, 8337"; 

_ (Kautzsch). 

. 0 9 1, 

. 25, 

. 3405, 

ἵν, 341, 

. 83.410, 

iv. 3184, 

. 335%, 338°, 

iv. 3382. 


Ext: 721% 


dat. 117" (Ramsay). 

ly. sok Ext. 0185 10, 
0601" (Kantzsch). 

1. 9160 (Hommel); Ext 
5k" (Jastrow). 

iv. 346%, 

ιν. 3365; Ext. 
(Kautzsch). 


685" 


τὰ 107" (Schiirer). 
oi28 7. 

nun WL (dlarford- 
Duattersby). 
343" iE 

Ἧ 345%, 

. 40", 

$48", 345", 
336" 1. 3 αἰ. 108 (Har- 

fond-Dattetsby) ; Ext 
730", (Nautzseh). 

[See Ofler} 

iy. 349" (Eaton). 


ἦν, 


iv. 950", 

ιν. SOIT: 

pon); at. 

weather), 

. dol’, 

. ddr 
4515, 

. bol, 

. 810» 

iii. 8915 47 

(Buhl). 

iv. 349", 

1, 1105 (Porter). 

1. 119% (Porter); iv. 549" 
(Nestle). 

iv. 35)", 

ry. 800" τ; 1. 119" (Porter); 


97" (David- 
28s" (Lair- 


τὰ, 119" (Porter) 
; Eat. δῶν dy 


ili, S2l* il. 3 Ext. 53° 
(Buhl). 

iv. 352, 

iv, 302", 


we 
a PL A -΄...  Ὃτ---- PS = 5 ΞΕ ῪΒ ΒΡ ΗΝ 


Satfion . 
Saludie Version 
Saus 


Saint . j 
Salamiel (Ap.) 
Salamis 
Salasadai (Ap.) 
Salatlnel 


Salathuel, Apocalypse of 


Salecah 
Salem (Ap.). 
Salem (place) 


Salemas (Ay } 
Salim 
Salimoth (Ap ) 
Sallai 

Sallu 
Sallumus (Ap ) 
Salma . 


Salmai . 
Salmanasar (Ap ) 
Salmon, Salma 
Salmone 

Saloas (Ap.) 
Salom (Ap.) . 
Salome 


Alexandia 
Salt 


Salt. City of 
Salt Mountain 
Salt, Pillar of 
Salt Sen 
Salt, Valley of 
Saltavort 
Salou : 
Salum (Ap.) 
Salutation 
Salvation, Savio 

Conditions 

Idea. οἱ 

yw Old T actidehte 


in New Testament 
in Apocalyptic and 


Pseudeprgrapha . 
Individual and Socuil 


Nature οἱ. 
in Hebrews 


in St. John’s Gospel 


and Epistles 


in St. Peter . 
in’ Teaching 
Christ 

of St. Paul. 

Present and Iuture 
Terms for . 
Universal . 
Samulas (Ap.) 


of 
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iv, 352" (Post). 
1. 669" (Forbes Robinson), 
Ext. 366" (Blomfield), 3995 
_ (Ramsay). 
352" (Bartlet). 

. 303". 

353" (Wilson). 
. 393°, 
. 353", 
i. 747" (Charles). 
ιν. δῶν (Wilson). 


ιν. Jo3!. 

iv. 35." (Wilson) ; il. 5848 
(Conder). 

iv. 3544, 

iv. dod“ (Wilson). 

ιν. 301}, 

ιν. 354", 

iv. Ot; i, 181}, 

ιν. 354", 

iv. 95.150 (Red path); ii. 


126", 127", 
. 351}, 
ἐν, B54". 


128" (Curtis). 


iv. 354" (Redpath). 

ἐν. 355". 

ιν, 355". 

ιν, 355", 

ιν. 355* (Moss); i. 322> 
(Mayor); 11. 385%, 360° 
(fleadlam). 

ili. 1805 (Fairweather), 


8244 (Eaton). 


iv. 355° (Hull); 8 38" 
Re alister). 
᾿ς 355", 
1 δον (ull). 

11. 152" (1)11ν 01]. 


1. 575* (Hull). 

ιν. 356" (Hull). 

. 223" | Mallows). 
. 356". 

. 256". 

Ὁ θ᾽ (Machie) 
νον (Adams Drown) 
. 715, 

. 8} {Ὁ 

. 585 fF, 

iv. 365) fF. 


400» ἢ] 

, 3604, 361", § 
ιν. 3004 

i. 33d (Bruce). 


367", 370. 


iv. 368%; τι. 0575 (Stiong), 
725° (Reynolds). 


iv. 217" (Bartlet). 


iv. 362°, 
iv. 366". 
. 370", 
iv. 357" 
. 865+ 

iv. 3744 


70» {. 


, 868", 373°, 
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Samal . 
Samaria (city) 
Fall of 
Strategic Iniviortance 
Samaria, Territory of . 
Samaritan Pentateuch 
Historical Connexion 


between Samari- 
tans and  Penta- 
teuch P : 
Relation to Jewish 
Pentateuch 
Relation to Septua- 
pint 
Source of Peculiari "ἊΣ 
Samaritans . 5 


Origin of Temple on 
Gerizim 
Samas-nindammik 
Samas-sum-ukin . 
Samatus (Ap.) 
Samech 
Samellius (A p.) 
Sameus (Ap.) 
Samgar-nebo 
Samlah 
Sammiuel 
Sammus (Ap.) 
Samos . 
Sanothrace . 
δ μέσον (Ap.) 
Samsi-Rammaén 1. 
Samsi-RammAn IT. 
Samsi-Rammiin It. 
Samsi-Rammén iv, 
Samson . : ὃ 
Jndgeship 
Marriage . ᾿ 
Name ς ; : 
Narrative . 
Historical 
ground 
Mythological Traces 
Religious Signifi- 
cance . 
Sources . Ε 
Nazirate . Ε 


jack- 


Sanuel 3 : 5 


History, Comparison 
of Sources 

Judge < Ξ 

Levite. . 


Name 
Nazirite? . 


Prophet . : ξ 
Seer . 

Samuel 1 and 2 
Analysis. ‘ : 
Contents . : : 
Date. : a : 


i. 186°. 

iv. 3745 (Wilson) ; i. 614. 
i. 187" (Hommel). 

iv. $93* (Barnes). 

iv. 375" (Wilson). 

Ext. 68" (Konig). 


Ext. 68», 
Ext. 69°, 


[xt. 715, 

Ext. 71}, 

iv. 376% (Wilson) ; ii. 160" 
(Mackie). 


ii. 161% (Mackie). 
i. 183°, 

2. 189", 

iv. 376". 

iv. 377. 

iv. 3774. 

iv. 377%. 

877" (Selbic). 
: S77", 
. 409; 
. 778, 

92.177. (Wilson). 
377 (Ramsny). 
377” 

1. 1805, 

ii. 150», 

1. 183". 

i. 1855 
iv. 3 


Ext. 200°. 


377 (Budde). 
S70", 

e #8) 

377", 

. 378" ἢ, 


378°. 
380" 5 iL S10" (Konig). 


. 379", 
3784, 
δι... Ext, 
(aut sch). 
ἍΝ 15. (Stemning) ; 11. 
124" (Cuntas), 


657> 


iv. 


iv, 9251} AF, 

iv. 385° f. 

i, 697" note (Redpath); 
Iv. 70" (Baudissin), 

iv. 3815, 

ili, 4085 note (Eaton); 
- Xt. 657" (Kautzsch), 

. ΝΟ, 

Eat. 651" (Kautzsch). 

iy, 382" (Stenningy), 

ly. 385". 

iv. 383%, 

iv. 383”, 


Samucl 1 and 2— 


Sources. A ς 

Title. : Σ : 
Sanaas (Ap.) 
Sanabassar, Sanabas- 


sarus . . . 
Sanasib (Ap.) - . 
Sanballat  . é ᾿ 
Sanctification  . ᾿ 


Summary οἱ Ὦοο- 
trine . ; ? 
Teaching of Christ . 
of Hebrews 
St. John 
St. Paul 


St. Peter . 
Terminology 
Sanctuary. 


Shekel of the 


Sand . 

sandal . 

Sand Flies 

Sand Lizard . 
Sanhedrin. 
Composition 
Functions. ‘ 
Great and Little 
Name 

Origin and Thstory : 
Place of Mecting 
President . 
Sanitary Laws 
Sansannih  , 

Saph 

Saphat (Ap.) 
Saphatias (A p.) 
Saphuthi (Ap.) 
Sapphira 

Sapphire 


arabias (Ap.) 
Sarah Ε 
Saraias (Ap.) 


Saramel (Ap.) 
Saraph . 2 
Sarcasm : 
Sarchedonus (Ap. ) 
Sardine 
Sardis . 

Judaisn in 
Sardius 


Sardonyx . 
Sarea (Ap.) . 
Sarepta 
Sargon . 


Sarid. : 
Sarothie (Ap.) 
Sarsechim 


iv. 383°. 
iv. 382°, 
iv. 391%, 
iv. 4935 [Sheshbazzay }. 


iv. 391", 

iv. 391° (Suyce). 

iv. 391" (Bartlet); 11.399' ff. 
(Stevens). 


3945. 
392". 
393° : ἢ, 
BOE, 
ee 1] 
Goo! 
iv. "BUS. 
iv. 391° £. 
iv, 9055 (A. RR. 
nedy). 
in, (et (A. Li. S. Ken- 
nedy); iv. 900". 
ἵν, SOT, 
i, 627" (Mackie). 
111. 112" (Post). 
iv. 556" (Post). 
iv. 397" (Bacher). 
. 3994, 
. AOL, 
. 8094, 401" £. 
897". 
. 807", 402". 
iv. 30u", 
O08, 
. 332> f, (Macalister). 
402", 
᾿ 402), 
. 102", 
» 402°, 
40, 
. 408"3 1. 91} [Ananias]. 
403" (Taylor), 620%, 
6214 (Flinders Το το). 
iv. 403, 
iv. 403" (Driver). 
iv. 404; i 206" 
aus]. 
iv. 404° (Wilson). 
lv. 4010 s ai, 125", 
ext. 164" (Konig). 
ιν. 404", 
ιν, 404", 
iv, 404° (Ramsay). 
Ext. 93» (Seliuer), 
iv. 400" (Taylor), 314°, 
62011. (Flinders Petrie). 
iv, 406* (Taylor). 
iv. 406". 
iv. 963" (Mackie). 
iv. 406 (Sayce) 5 1. 187", 
a *, 225" (Llommed)). 
. 1074, 
. 4078, 
ὦ 407" (T. G, Pinches). 


iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
oe 


334" (Bruce). 


3344 (Binee) : 
(Findlay ) 


5 hken- 


[Azar- 


Satan . 


e . * 


Idea in Apocrypha . 


in Later Judaism . 
in pre-Exilic Period i 
in post-Exilic Period 
Identified with As- 
modzeus 
with Beelzebub 
Beliar 
Serpent 


Influence of Parsism 


NT Ideas— 
Attitude of Christ 
Book of Revelation 
St. Jolin 
St. Paul P 

Summary of Conelu- 
s10nS 

Sathrabuzanes (Ap. ) 
Sati 

Satiap . 

Saturr . 


Satyr . 


in Hellenic Religion 
Saul 


Death é 
Election as hing, Two 
Accounts of . 

Madness . 
Rejection . 
War with P natant 
and David 

Savaran (Ap.) 

Save, Saving 

Savias (Ap.) 

Saviour 

Savour, Savoury . 

Saw 

Sawing asunder 

Scab 

Scall 


Scandal 
Scape-goat 
Name 

Scarlet . 


Sceptre 
Sceva 
Schisin . 
School , 


School of Tyrannus 
EXTRA VOL.—55 
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iv, 407" (Whitehouse) ; i 
οὐ" f. (Davidson), 592° ; 
Ext. 28894 = (Iair- 
weather), 709", 730" 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 40%; Ext. 28s" f. (Fair- 
weather). 

me 408” ff, 

. ff 7», 

iv. 408", 


iv. 4608} ἢ 
. 400», 

. 4114, 

» 407", 409%», 4115, 9 
«. ΤΙ. Moulton). 
iv. 408», 992" (Moulton) ; 

Ext.289*( Fairweather). 


ggo" 


iv. 410%, 411", 
. 411". 
iv. 411". 
. 410". 


iv. 411"f, 

iv. 412, 

Ext. 186 (Wiedemann). 
iii. 114" (H. A. White). 


1, 198" (Pimches), 215° 
(Hommel), 383" (J. 
Taylor); iv. 227" 
(Pinches). 


iv. 412" (Post); i. 
(Whitehouse). 

Ext. 115* (Ramsay). 

iv. 412" (Welch) ; ii. 
(Curtis). 

ly, 415", 388" (Stenning). 


01" 


1315» 


iv. 412°, 95.555» (Stenning). 

ili. 327" (Macalister). 

iv. 413%, 386" (Stenning). 

iv. 386* (Stenning). 

iv. 4145, 386° }} (Stenning), 

1. 204" [Avaran]. 

ιν, 415°, 

iv. 415%, 

iv. $57" 1.(Adams Brown). 

iv. a (Hastings). 

ιν. 416° (Carslaw). 

i. 526" (Poucher). 

iii, $29" (Macalister), 

iv. 416* (Hastings) ; iii. 
329” (Macalister). 

iv. 416°. 

1. 207" (Driver). 

i. 208" note. 

iv. 416" (Post); i 
(Thatcher). 

iv. 416” (Selbie) ; ii. 83°, 

iv. 4185" (Headlam). 

ιν. 4199. 

i. 649° (A. R.S. Kennedy); 
iv. 641% (Bacher). 

iv. 821° (Ramsay). 


457” 


Schoolmaster 


Schools of the Prophets 


Science 
Scorpion 
Scourge 
Sconrging with T ἘΝ 
Serabble 
Screech Owl 
Scribes. 
Functions. 


Military . : 
Origin and Character- 
istics 


Royal Officials . 
and Pharisces 
and Priests 
Scrip 
Scripture 


Scripture, Style of 
Characteristics due 
to Enly Date 
and Semutie tdio- 
syncrasy 
Hendiadys 
Palindromy . 
Polysyndeton 
Critucal and Doctiinal 
Significance . 
Peculiarities common 
to all Seriptine 
Writers 
Allegory 
Alliteration 
Anadiplosis 
Anaphora 
Annommatic 
Assonance 
Chiasmus 
Chinax . 
Epiphora 
Epizeuxis 
Kuphemism 
Example 
Fable 
Hyperbole 
Trony 
Litotes . 
Metaphor 
Metonywy 
Parable, Purauiyit 
Paronomasia . 
Ploke 
Prover) 
Riddle . 
Sarcasm 
Simile 
‘Sons of’ 
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. iv. 419 (Hastings), 641+ 


(Bacher). 

i. 6474 (A. R.S. Kennedy); 
iii. 478° (Driver); iv. 
109* (Davidson); Eat. 
656" (Kautzsch). 

iv. 419". 

iv. 419° (Post). 

iv. 410" (Strachan). 

᾿ 526" (Poucher). 

. 490», 

iit. G37" (Post). 

iv. 420" (Eaton). 

ἵν. 4915 0; i. 109* (Charles), 
110" (Porter); Tat. 58* 
(Schechter). 

i. 156° (Barnes), 


iv. 420%; 1. 647" (A. RS, 
Kennedy). 

ἴι. S43" (Williams). 

iii. 825". 

1. 1185 (1. C. Porter). 

Iv. 4234, 

iv. 423" (Hastings); ii 
810" (Chase). 

Ext. 1568 (Konig). 


156, 
. 1574 
1 157" 


. 150". 


- 109", 


. 50> ΤΣ, 
. 163% 

. 165", 

. 165". 

. 165", 

. 165% 

. 165, 

. 10ὼ", 

. 163". 
. 165". 

. 163, 

. 164". 

. 162). 
. 162"; 
. 164". 
. 164". 
1. 1644 
. 162". 
. 150», 
. 162" 
. 100, 
ct. 165". 
Eat. 162, 
.« 160". 
. 164", 
cL. 1624. 
. 1085, 


111. 660". 


; ui. 660", 662". 
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Scripture, Style of— 
Peculinrities— 
Synecdoche . 
Zeugma, 
Peeuhiities of Par. 
ticular Classes of 
Writers. 
Alphabetic ere 
ties : 
Pu allelism 
Thyme . 
Rhythm 
Strophe. 
Scurvy. 
Scythians 
Seythopolis . 
Sea : 
Sea, Biazen . 


Sea of Chinnereth, of 


Galilee 


Sea of Glass, Glassy Sea 


Sea of Jazer 

Sea of the Arabah 
Sea of Tiberias 
Sea, Salt 

Seah 


Seal, Sealing : ; 


in Revelation 
Seal, Seal Skins. 
Seamew 
Sen-monuster . 
Seba 


Sebak . 
Sebam . 

Sebut 
Sebekemsef . 
Sebehhotep . 
δούλῃ 
Secheaias (Ap ) 
Sechet . 


Second Coming 


Sect . 


Secu . 
Secundus =, 
Secure . ‘ 


Sedehias (Ap.) 
Seduetion 
Seed, Seedtime 
Seer 


Seethe . 
Segub . 
Seir 


Mount Scir 


INDEX OF SUBJ pone 


Ext. 
Ext. 


160. 
160°, 


Ext. 160", 


Ext. 
Ext. 


168", 

166°, 

Ext. 168%, 

Ext. 1075. 

Ext. 168%, 

ili, 320" (Macalister). 

iv. 423° (Prichard). 

iv. 423°; 1, 283" (Thatcher). 

Iv, 423° (Garvie). 

iv. 424° (Davies) ; i. 505" 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 
671* (Kautzsch). 


ii. 102* fF. (Merrill). 

iv. 425" (Massie). 

i. 553° note (Merrill), 

1. 575* [Dead Sea]. 

ii, 102" fF. (Merrill). 

i. 575" (Hull). 

iv. 910" ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 


nedy). 
iv. 426" (Massie), δ" 
(Mackie), 5138 (J. 
Taylor). 


iv. 259" (Porter). 

i. 231" (Post). 

i, 531" [Cuckow]. 

iv. 4975 (Selbie). 

iv. 4985 (Murgoliouth), 
317* (Selbie). 

Ext. 186* (Wiedemann). 

Iv. 428". 

iv. 428", 765", 

i, 659°. 

i. 659” (Crum), 

iv. 42s", 

iv. 428", 4845, 

Hat. 182", 186" (Wiede- 
mann). 

iii. 674" 1. (Adams Brown); 
1. 750", 753», 754s» 
(Salmond). 

ii. 8515 [Heresy]. 

iv. 428" (Wilson), 

iv. 428", 

iv. 420" (Hastings). 

Iv. 429+, 

i. 522" (Poucher), 

iv. 420" (James Patrick). 

iv, 1088, 110* (Davidson), 
598>(Whitehouse); Ext. 
6514if (KWautzsch), 

iv. 429°, 

iv. 429"; τὼ. 120", 

iv. 429" (Selbie) ; is. 813" 
(KGnig). 

iv. 430". 


Seirah . 


Sela. 5 : Ν 


Selah. 

Sela- Himinalilekoun 
Seled : : ‘ 
Selemia (Ap.) , : 
Selemias (Ap.) 
Selencia 

Seleucida 

Seleucus 1. 

Seleueus 11. . 

Seleucus 111. . 

Seleucus LV. . 
Self-control . 


Self-surrender 
Semachiah 
Semel (Ap.) . 
Semetias (Ap.) 
Semein 


Semeis (Ap.) 
Semiramis 


Semites ‘ 
Characteristics . 
Classification of 
History 

Senaah . 


Senate . 


Seneh 
Senir 


Sennacherib. 


Assassination of 


Seorlm . 
Separation 


Water of . 


Sepbar . 
Sepharad 


Sepharvain . 


Septuagint . 


Date. : 
Editions, Printed 
History 


Later Greck Ver sions 

MSs. 

Name ‘ 

Origin, Legend of 

Use . 

VSS made from Sep- 
tuagint . 

and Hebrew Text 

and Samaritan Penta- 
teuch 

Sepulchre 

Burial 

Durning 

Holy Sepulchre . 


iv. 430", 

iv. 430* (Hull). 

iv. 431" (J. Taylor). 
iv. 432%, 
iv. 4324; 
iv. 4324, 
iv. 4325. 
iv. 4325 (Wilson). 

iv. 432" (Macpherson). 
iv. 4325, 

iv. 433", 

iv. 433", 

iv, 433°, 

i. 7875 (Strong). 

iv, 433" (Adeney),. 
iv. 435°. 

iv. 435", 

iv. 435°, 

iv, 435%, 

iv. 435°, 

i. 185* (Hommel), 
(H. A. White). 
Ext. 83> (McCurdy), 72”, 

810 (Jastrow). 

Ext. 90°. 
Ext. 8451 
uxt. 87>. 

lv. 435°. 
iv. 436°; 
siLy). 

iv. 436". 

iv. 430" (Wilson); i. 84" 
(Suyce). 

iv. 436* (Sayce); i. 1884 
(Hommel). 

iv. 476" (Stevenson). 

iv. 436"; ii. 123°. 

[See Nazirite, Unclean- 
ness |. 

iv. 208" (A. 11. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 436" (Margoliouth). 

iv. 437* (Sayce) ; ii, 579° 
(Selbic). 

iv. 437" (Sayce); 1. 21° 
(Price), 915 (Barnes). 

iv. 437° (Nestle). 

iv. 489", 

iv. 439° ff. 

iv. 4410 Ε΄ 

iv. 452), 

iv. 447". 

iv. 4385. 

iv. 438", 

iv. 449" if. 


li. 126". 


105» 


i. 798. (Ram- 


iv. 4468, 
iv. 449°, 


Ext. 71" (K6nig). 

iv. 454" (Nicol). 

iv. 455", 

iv. 455°. 

iv. 457°; ii. 589% (Con- 
der). 


Sepulchre— 

Tombs, Masonry . iv. 4075. 
Rock-hewn . . iv. 456% 
Sarcophagi . . iv. 457% 
of the Kings . . iv. 457%. 

Serah . : : . iv. 458"; ii. 1315", 


Seraiah : : . iv. 458*(N. J. D. White); 
ii, 192%, 129%", 128" 
(Curtis). 

Seraphim . : . iv, 458° (Strachan); 1. 
378" (Ryle); Kat. 643° 


(Kautzsch). 
Serar (Ap.) : . iv. 459 
Sered . : . iv. 459"; it, 129°. 
Sergius Paulus . iii, 731* (Headlam); i. 
417* (Turner). 
Serjeants ς ξ . iv. 4595. 


Sermon on the Mount. Ext. 158 (Votaw). 
] Absence from St. 
Mak and St. John Ext. 7°. 
Ci:cumpstances of De- 


livery . : . Εχι. 9}, 
Ethics. ; . 1. 788” (Strong). 
Historicity : Ext. 1. 
Interpretation Ext. 1451 

Beatitudes. . Ext. 149-225, 

Vellow-men, Treat- 

ment οἱ. . Ext. 40°. 

Kingdom. . Ext. 39%. 

Lord’s Prayer . Ext. 324-38", 

Love. : . Ext. 30", 

Relation to Old 

Testament . . Ext. 22>. 


Righteousness » Ext. δὴ, 42)", 
Unselfishness and 
Forgiveness. Ext. 28°, 
Woild Mission . [χί. 22, 
Worship ; . Ext. 31", 
Relation to Christ's 


other Teaching . Tat. 44% 
Style : Text. 9% 
Text. : Ext. 9%. 
Theme. : ixt. 1151 
Transmission and 


Translation . . Ext. 3", 10", 
Two Accounts . . Ext. 4", 
Relative Authenti- 


city . Ext. 75, 
Unity . Ext. We aT 
Seron (Ap.) . Iv. 459%, 
Serpent : . lv. 459* (Post). 
Drazen. : . lit 510 (Kennedy); 


iv. 602* (Whitchouse) ; 
Ext. 0985 (Kautzsch). 


Constellation ~. i. 192" (Τ᾿, G. Pinches). 

Fiery . . . iv. 460"; ili. 3308 (Mac- 
alister). 

Identified with Satan iv. 409%», 4114, 599% 

| (Whitchouse). 
Water-depth as Ser- 
pent ? . 1. 504%, 505> (Whitehouse); 

Ext. 670° (Kautzsch). 

Worship . . iv. 460°f.; Τὐχῦ, 549* (.Jas- 


trow), 616 (Kautzsch). 
in Greek Religion. Ext. 118* (Ramsay). 


a Lr ert ee 
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Serpent— 
in Babylonian Myth- 
ology 
in Genesis. : : 


in Magic . 


Serpent Charming 
Serpentine 
Serug : : 
Servant, Slave, Slavery 
Servant, Tired . 
Wages . ὦ 
Servant, King’s 
Slaves, Christian At- 
titude to 


Female . 
Ireedom, Condi- 
tions of . 


in Greek Religion 
Legislation 
Name and Mean- 
ing . 
Religious Use 
Origin of Slavery . 
Price of Slaves 
in Ancient Civiliza- 
tion 


in Aneient Israel . 
from time of Jeie- 
minh . 
Servant of the Loid 


Sesis (Ap). 
Sesthel (Ap.) 
Set 

Set (god) 
Seth 
Sethites 
Sethos . 
Sethur . 
Settle . 
Seven . 


Seveneh 

Seventy 

Sever 

Several 

Severianus of Gabala . 
Shaalabbin . 
Shaalbim . 
Shaalbonite, The . 
Shaalim, Land of 
Shaaph 

Shaaraim 

Shaashgaz . : ᾿ 


i, 216% (Hlommel). [See 
Tiamat]. 

i. 5015 (Whitehouse), 
839" ff. (J. Ll. Bernard) ; 
iv. 407" (Whitehouse). 

iv. 599% (Whitehouse) ; 
Ext. 551% (Jastrow). 

iv. 460° (Post). 

iv. 620 (Flinders Petrie). 

iv. 4015, 

iv. 461° (Whitehouse). 

iv. 461°. 

Ext. 357" (Bennett). 

ii. $43" (Williams). 


iv. 468° ff.; iii. 8345 (J. H. 
Bernard). 
iv. 4045. >, 465° (ἢ 


iv. 464°ff, 324°ff. (Ha-- 
ford-Lattersby). 

Ext. 146" (Itamsay). 

iv. 463" ff, 


iv. 461%, 
iv. 468° 2, 
iv. 461°, 
iv. 466", 


ιν. 462"; Ext. 689° {7 
(Johns). 
iv. 462° ff. 


iv. 466", 

i. 514" (Davidson); ii. 
403" (Swete), 450» 
(Ottley), 490» (Smith) ; 
iv, 122° (Davidson), 468" 
(Whitehouse); Ent. 
707” (Kautzsch). 

iv. 460". 

iv. 469°. 

iv. 469* (Ilastings). 

Ext. 195 (Wiedemann). 

iv. 470" (Selbie). 

iv. 470" (Selbie). 

i. 662" (Cruna). 

iv. 470", 

iv. 710» (note). 

ii. 773" (Driver) ; iii. 5625, 
565" (Konig). 

iv. 470" (Griffith). 

ii. 563* (Konig). 

iv. 471". 

iv, 4715. 

Ext. 507* (Turner). 

iv. 471". 

iv. 471” (Wilson). 

iv. 471%, 

iv. 471°, 

iv. 471°; ii, 127%. 

iv. 471 (Wilson). 

iv. 472". 
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Shabaka : 


Shabbethai . 
Shachia 

Shaddai 
Shadrach : 
Shavarakti-shuriash 
Shaye . 
Shaharaim . 
Shahazumah 
Shalem 
Shalishah : 
Shallecheth, Gate 
Shallum ἑ : 


Shallun 
Shalmai 
Shalman 


Shalmaneser, Name 
Shalmaneser 1. 
Shalmaneser 11. 


Shalmaneser 111, 
Shalmaneser Iv. 


Shania . 

Shiumash 
Shambles 

Shame . 
Shamefacedness . 
Shamgar 


Shamhuth 
Shamir (person) 
Shamir (place) 
Shamlai 
Shamma 
Shammah 


Shammiai 


Rabbi 
Shammoth 
Shammua 
Shamsherai . 
Shape . 
Shapham 
Shaphan 


Shaphat 
Shaphir 
Sharai . 
Sharar . 
Sharezer 
Sharon . 


Sharonite 
Sharuhen 

Shashai 

Shashak 

Shaul : 
Shaveh, Vale οἱ. 
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1. 426 note (White- 
house); iv. 557° (Grif- 
fith). 

472%, 

iv. 472"; ii. 1314. 

ii, 199° (Davidson). 

Iv. 47:5 

1. 182+. 

iv. 472°, 475" 2 in. 132%, 

ἦν. 4728; ii, 132". 

iv. 472°, 

iv. 472°, 

iv. 472°. 

iv. 472 (Wilson). 

iv. 472° (Selbie) ; ii. 122°, 
123*->, 194, 1264» 
(Curtis). 

iv, 473°. 

iv. 354” [Salmai]. 

iv. 473° (Selbie) ; tii. 412° 
(Bennett). 

1. 177°, 702> [Enemessar]. 

i. 181 (Hommel). 

i. 183" (Hommel), 339° 
(Kyle). 

i. 185" (Hommel). 

iv. 473" (Sayce), 
(Hommel). 

iv. 175: 7. ii. 132°. 

Ext. 542°, 565 (Jastrow). 

iv. 473", 

iv. 473” (Garvie). 

iv. 474" (Hastings). 

iv. 474” (Sayce); ii. 8155 


187" 


(Konig). 

iv. 474", 475"; ii, 132°, 

iv. 474" ii, 1254, 

iv. 474", 

iv. 35-4" [Salmai]. 

iv. 474», 

iv. 474> (Stenning); 1]. 
1328 %s, 132" (Curtis). 

iv. 475"; it. 1264, 127, 
1288. 


Ext. 59" (Schechter). 

iv. 474", 475°; ii. 1328», 

iv. 475"; ti. 126". 

iv. 475°; ji, 1314. 

iv. 475° (Hastings). 

iv. 475°; ii, 131", 

iv. 475" (N. J. D. White) ; 
ii, 125" (Curtis). 

iv. 470" ; 11. 127", 131°. 

iv. 4764. 

iv. 476". 

iv. 326° [Sacar]; ii. 132. 

iv. 476* (Stevenson). 

iv. 477" (Selbie); iii. 46° 
(Conder). 

iv. 477°. 

iv. 478"; i. 660". 

iv. 478», 

iv. 478*; ii. 1314. 

iv. 478"; ij, 122%, 1248, 

iv. 478", 


Shaveh-kiriathaim 
Shaving . Ἶ 


Shavsha 
Shawl . 


Sheal 

Shealtiel 
Sheariah 
Shearing-house 
Shear-jashub 


Sheba (person) 
Sheba (town) 
Sheba (place) 


Art . 
Civilization 
Coins 
History 
Inscriptions 
Language 
Religion 
Sheba, Queen of 
Shebaniah 
Shebaimm 
Shebat 
Sheber . : 
Shebna, Shebnah 


Shebuel 
Shecaniah 


Shechem (person) 


Shechem (place) 
Shedeur 
Sheep . 


Sacred 
Sheep Fold . 
Sheep Gate (Mar ket) . 


Sheerah 
Shehariah 
Shekel . 


Maccabsean 
of the Sanctuary 
Shekinah 


Shelah (person) 
Shelah, Pool of 
Shelanites 
Shelemiah 
Sheleph 
Shelesh 
Shelomi 
Shelomith 
Shelomoth 
Shelumicl . 
Shem . ‘ 


iv. 4785. 

iv. 478" (Carslaw); i. 
235* (Macalister), 
246%, 

iv. 478 (Stevenson). 

i. 627" (Mackie) ; iii. 940" 
(Selbie). 

iv. 470". 

iv. 479* ; 

iv. 479° ; 

iv. 479°. 

iv. 479"; 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 4795 ; ii. 13]°. 

iv, 483". 

iv. 479" (Margoliouth), 
317* (Selbie). 

iv. 482+, 

iv. 481". 

iv. 479°, 

ἵν, 4805 ff. 

iv. 479", 489», 

iv, 482", 

iv. 4824, 

iv. 567" (Flint). 

iv. 483"; 11. 125%. 

iv. 4838. 

iv. 428° [Sebat], 765° 

iv. 483 ; 11. 127°. 

iv, 843" (Stevenson) ; Ext. 
674” (Kautzsch). 

iv. 484"; 11, 1945.» 

iv. 484"; ii, 123, 
1278, 

iv. 484"; 1]. 


li. 127°. 
11. 1315. 


Ext. 6θ9θ9» 


125", 


129", dine b 


(Ryle); ii 231'f, 
(Driver). 

iv. 484" (Wilson). 

ιν. 486%, 


iv. 486" (Post); ii. 35° 
(Macalister). 

vo 115” (Ramsay). 
i, 25" (Selbie). 

i 279" [Bethesda]; ii. 
593* (Conder). 

iv. 487"; ii. 130". 

iv, 487°; ii. 131". 

iii. 418" ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; iv. 902” ff. 

iii, 424°, 

ili. 422s, 

iv. 487° (Marshall); ii. 
207» (Davidson). 

iv. 490"; ii. 125%, 1965, 

iv. 490", 515¢ [Siloam]. 

iv. 490* [Shelah]. 

iv. 490". 

iv. 4005 (Margoliouth). 

iv. 490°; ii. 132". 

iv. 490°. 

iv. 400" ; il. 1975 ὃ 

iv. 490°; ii, 1235, 124+ », 

iv, 490, 4025 (Shemuel]. 

Ext. 83°ff (McCurdy), 
72>, 81> (Jastrow). 


Shem— 
Characteristics 
Semites ᾿ 
Classification of Sem- 
itic Peoples . 
Llistory 
Shema (person) 


of 


Shema (place) 
Shemaah ., 
Shemaiah . 


Shemariah 


Shemeber 
Shemed 


Shemer 
Shemida 


Sheminith 
Shemiramoth 
Shemuel 
Shen 


Shenazzar 
Sheol in OT 


in Apocrypha and 
Apveryphal period 


Shepham 
Shephatiah . 


Shephelah 

Shepher 

Shepherd 

Shephi, Shepho 

Shephupham, Shephu- 
phan : 

Sherd . 

Sherebiah 

Sheresh 


Sheriff . 
Sheshach 
Sheshai 


Sheshan 
Sheshbazzat 


Identified with Shen- 

QZZAT , : 

with Zerubbabel . 
Sheshonk 


Sheth 

Shethar 
Shethar-bozenu . 
Sheva . , i 


Shew . : ‘ : 
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Ext. 90. 


Ext. 84° ff. 

Ext. 87". 

iv. 490°; ii, 12%, 
1315, 152s. 

iv, 490", 

iv. 490°. 

iv. 490" (N. J. Ὁ. White) ; 
ii, 122, 123%, 1254, 
125% quingutes, 197. (Cur- 
tis). 

iv. 491°; ii. 
1324, 

iv. 491°. 

iv, 4928 [Shemer]; ii. 
1315. 

iv. 491"; ii, 1955", 

iv. 492°; ii. 190». 
231" f. (Driver). 

iv. 154 (Davison). 

ιν, 402" 3 ii, 125» dts, 

iv, 492"; 11. 1298, 

iv. 492" (Wilson); i. 636” 
(lbenezer]. 

iv. 492", 494"; ii, 1274. 

1. 739" (Davidson); Ext. 
G68" (Kautzsch). 


197. D. 


190", 1975, 


iii. 


i. 7425, 743% >, 145», 
747* © (Charles); Ixt. 
304* (Fairweather). 

{See Hades, Hell}. 

iv. 492". 

iv. 492°; ii. 
129", 1324, 

11, 894* (Driver), 

iv, 492°, 

iv, 4874, 

iv. 492°, 


126", 1274, 


iv, 492"; 11. 130" », 

iv. 24" (Hastings). 

iv. 492, 

iv. 492°; ii, 
232, 

iv. 492%, 

iv, 492 (Selbie). 

iv. 493"; 1, 56°f. [Ahi- 
man}. 

lv. 493; ii. 126". 


1290"; iin. 


iv. 493" (Selbie) ; ii. 514° | 


(Barnes). 


iv. 494", 

iv, 493°, 

[See Shishak]. 

iv. 494", 

iv. 4045, 

iv. 494", 

iv. 4945, 478> (Shavsha] ; 
ii. 127°. 

iv. 494° (Hastings). 


Shewbread . ᾿ : 


History 
Nomenclature . 
Preparation 
Signilicance 
Table of 


Type of Eucharist 
Shibah . 
Shibboleth 
Shield . 


Metaphorical Use 
Shigeaion, Shigionoth 
Sluihor . : . 


Shihor-libnath 

Shikheron 

Shilhi . 

Shilhim 

Shillem, Shillemites 

Shiloah 

Shiloh (place) 
Sanctuary 


and Micah’s Image 
Shiloh (Genesis 49") 
Shilonite 
Shilshah 
Shimea 


Shimeah ; 
Shimeam 


Shimeath 
Shumeathites 


Shimei, Shimeites 


Shimeon 
Shimon 
Shimrath 
Shinri , 


Shimrith 
Shimron (person) 
Shimron (place) . 
Shimron-meron 
Shimshai 

Shin, Sin 

Shinab 

Shinar. 


Shion 

Shiphi . 

Shiplimite 

Shiphrah ws 
Shiphtan. ; Ἢ 
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iv. 4056" (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); i. 318" (Mac- 
alister); iv. 339" 
(Paterson). 

iv. 495° ff 

iv. 495%. 

iv. 496", 

iv. 4975, 

iv. 495° ff., 662°, 
709" (Davies). 

ili, 145° (Plummer). 

iv. 4974, 

iv. 497" (Cooke). 

iv. 497" (Barnes) ; i. 330° 
[Buckler]. 

iv, 498", 

ιν. 154" (Davison). 

iv. 498> (Wilson) ; i. 667° 
(Selbie); iii. 550° 
(Crum). 

iv. 400" (Wilson). 

iv. 499°. 

iv. 499° + ii, 1268, 

iv. 4994, 

iv. 473"; il. 131", 

iv. 515" (Wilson). 

iv, 499* (Driver). 

iv. 500%, 395" (A. KR. S. 
Kennedy). 

li. 818" (Konig). 

iv. 500* (Aglen). 

iv. 501%. [See Shiloh}. 

iv. BOL’; ii. 1329. 

Iv. 5OL>; ii, 1234, 125", 
126°. 

iv. 501, 

ιν. 501 [Shimeah] ; 1]. 
13)”. 

iv. 501° (Stevenson). 

iv, 502* (Stevenson) ; il. 
128" (Curtis). 

iv. 502* (N. J. D. White) ; 
ii, 1Qv ter, JOR*, 25a bu, 
125) ter, 127", 131% (Cur- 
tis). 

iv. 502°, 

ιν. 502"; 11, 129%, 

iv, 5038; τς 131. 

iv. 503*; ii, 122), 125%», 
132°, 

iv. 601” [Shimeath]. 

iv, 508"; ii, 129%, 

iv. 503* (Wilson). 

iv. 503° (Wilson). 

iv. 503% 

iv, 503%. 

iv, 503", 

iv. 503" (T. G. Pinches) ; 
i, 88 (Ryle), 221" 
(Homunel). 

lv. 505". 

iv, 505* ; ii, 122°, 

iv. 492", 539" (Wilson). 

iv. 5054. 

iv. 5054. 


101», 


Shipping laws in ἢ ἀπι- 
murabi’s Code . 


Ships 


Anchor 

Assyrian Ships 
Egyptian Ships 
Greek Ships 

Helps, Undergirding 


Masta 

Oars . 
Pho:nician Ships 
Koman Ships 


Rudder 
Sails . 


Solomon’s Ships 
Tarshish, Ships of 


in OT 
in NT 
Rontesin NT Times 
St. Paul's Ship 
Shisha . : : 
Shishak (Sheshonk, 
Sousakim) 


Shitrar 

Shittah, Shittim . 
Shittun (place) 
Shiza 

Shoa 


Shobab 
Shobach 
Shobai 
Shobal . 
Shobek 
Shobi 
Shoe 


Shoham 
Shomer 


Shophach . : 

Shoshannim, Shoshan- 
nim-eduth 

Shovel . 

Shrewd 

Shrine . 


Shroud 
Shu 
Shua 
Shuah . 


Shual (person) 
Shual (place) 
Shubael 
Shuhah 
Shuham 
Shulute 
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Ext. 5932 fF. (Jolins). 

iv. 505° (Hull); ὕχυ, 359» 
(Blomfield) 

Ext. 363%, 300", 

iv. 506*. 

Ext. 360° ff 

iv. 506%. 

Ext. 367" 3 ii. 347" (Hast- 
ings). 

Ext. 3638, 


Ext. 362%, 3658, 366°. 

iv. 505"; Ext. 364+. 

Ext. 365° ff, 398" 11 (Ram- 
ΒΥ). 

Ext. 3602», 366". 

Ext. 366, 3905 (Ram- 
say). 


Ext. 360", 363". 

Ext. 360°; 1v. 684" (Max 
Muller). 

Ext. 359° ff. 

iv. 506"; Ext. 365° ff. 

[See Roads and Trav el]. 

Ext. 365" ΠῚ 

iv. 479* (Stevenson). 


iv. 506" (Griflith) : 1 662" 
(Crum) ; in. 819", δ 0", 

iv. 506). 

. 507" (Post). 

. 507" (Chapman). 

. 507" 5 11. 132", 

. 507" (Wilson) ; iii, 10" 
(Driver). 

iv. 507"; ii, 126", 127” 

iv. 507" (Stenning). 

iv. 507". 

iv. 508* ; 

ἦν, 508", 

iv. 508" (Stenning). 

ly. 508" (Machie); Tat. 
171" f. (Konig). 

ἦν. 508": ai, Peo" 

iv. 491", 5010; ii, 131", 
1328, 

iv. 507". 


Me 197», 


iv. 155" (Davison). 

iv. 509 (Selbie). 

iv. 5004 (Hastings), 

i, 606" (Ramsay) ; 
191": 

iv. 5098 (Hastings). 

Eat. 1855 (Wiedemann). 

iv. 509; ii. P25", 131". 

iv. 509; i. 183" (Home 
mel) ; iv. 842" (Pinches), 

iv. 509; ἢ 1324, 

iv. 509", 

iv. 4845 (Shebuel]. 

iv. 509°; 11. 1s", 

iv. 509°; ii. 131°. 

iv. 
(Davison). 


iat. 


509" [Shuah]; i 300" 


Shulamnute. 


Shumathites 
Shunammite 


Son of 
Shunem 
Shuni, Shunites . 
Shupham, Shuphamites, 
Shuppim . - 


Shur 

Shushan 
Shushanchites 
Shushan-eduth 
Shuthelah 


Shuttle 
Sia, Siaha 
Subbecai 


Sibboleth 
Sibmah 

Sibraim 
Sibylline Oracles 


Sicarll . 
Siccuth : ᾿ Ξ 


Sick, Sickness 
Sickle . 


Sicyon (Ap.) 
Siddim, Vale οὐ. 
Side (Δ 8.) . 
Sidon, Sidonians . 
Alphabet . 
Siglos . : 


Sign 


Signet . : : ‘ 


Sihon , : 
Silas, Silvanus 


Silk 

Silla 

Siloam . 
Inscription 


Pool . 
Tower 
Silvanus 


Silver . 


iv. 592° (Rothstein), 510° 
(Stevenson). 

iv. 509”; ii, 127°. 

iv. 510° (Stevenson), 592° 
(Rothstein). 

iii, 3985 (Macalister). 

iv. 510* (Stevenson). 

iv. 510°; ii, 131. 


ili. 456 (Muppim];_ iv. 
492" [Shephupham]. 

iv. 510° (Driver). 

iv. 510 (Sayce) ; i. 675". 

iv. 511°; i. 675" (Sayce). 


iv. 1555 (Davison). 

iv. 51L® (Bennett); ἃ, 
130* (Curtis). 

iv. 511°, 901* (IL. Porter). 

iv. 511}, 


iii. 309 [Mebunnai]; ii. 
132°. 

iv. 497" (Cooke). 

iv. 428 (Sebam]. 

iv. 511". 

Ext. 66” (Rendel Harris) ; 
1. 743" (Charles); i. 
v7) (James). 


11, 5. (Robertson). 

i. 103" note (Pinches), 
215" (Hommel), 3882 
(J. Taylor); iv. 227" 
(Pinches). 


11:1. 322" f. (Macalister). 

iv. 518; i. 50" ὦ. W. 
Paterson). 

iv, 512" (Redpath). 

iv. 512" (Driver). 

iv. 512° (Wilson) ; 
658 (Ramsay). 

iv. 980" ff. (Machic). 

). 73" (1. Taylor). 

hi. 491» (A. It. 5... Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 512° (J. ἢ. Bernard) ; 
111. 3845, 

iv. 5138 (J. Taylor); ii. 
778” (Driver); iv. 
286" (Muckie), 426° 
(Massie). 

iv. 513" (Chapman) ; iii. 
409" (Bennett). 

iv. 514" (Cowan) ; iii. 791" 
(Chase). 

i. 624" (Mackie). 

iv. 515*. 

iv. 515" (Wilson). 

iv. 515"; ii. 597" » (Conder); 
iii. 560" (Konig); iv. 
907"(.A. B.S. Kennedy). 

iv. 5158 if 

iv. 516", 

iv. 514° (Cowan); iil. 790", 
791" (Chase). 

iv. 516" (James Patrick) ; 
iii. 375 (Lull). 


iil. 


--τοοοῳοὔὸῷὸῴὐ πο Ὡπρρ eed 


Silver— 
Relative Value of 
Gold and 


Silverling . 
Simeon (person) 


Simeon (tribe) 
Simile . 
Similitude 
Similitudes 
Enoch) 
Simon . 
the Just 


(Book of 


Simon Magus : 
Legend, Growth οἱ. 
Modern Critieal 

Views . 
Relation to 
Legend . 
Relation to St. Paul. 

to St. Peter . 


Faust 


Simony 

Teaching . . 
Aflinities of System 

in Apocryphal Acts . 


in Clementine Litera- 


ture ἢ . ἢ 
inNT , : 
in Patristic Litera- 
ture 
Simple, Simplicity 
Simplicity 


Sin : : : 
Christ’s Teaching on 
Forgiveness of . 
Heredity . . 


Original 
Result of the Fall 


Seat of : 
Terminology 1n ΟἹ. 

Guilt 

Iniquity 

Sin 

Transgression 

Wickedness . : 
Terminology in NT . 
Unpardonable . 


and Death ᾿ Ε 
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iv. 517°; πὶ. 418> ff. (A. 
hk. S. Kennedy) ; iv. 
905" (Kennedy). 

ii, 432" (A. KR. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 517° (Selbic); ii, 122" 
(Curtis). 

iv. 518* (Selbie). 

Ext. 1624 (Konig). 

iv. 519° (Hastings). 


i. 706", 707" (Charles). 

iv. 519" (Selbie). 

iv. 519"; i. 61% (Moss) ; 
ii. 597 (Conder). 

iv. 520° (Headlam). 

iv. 525%; ii. 778" (Chase). 


iv. 523°, 


iv, 5274. 
iv. 544 ff. 
iv. 59} 17 ; ili. 763*, 773", 
775", 778" (Chase). 
iv. 527", 
iv. 520° ff. 
iv. 526". 
Iv. 523% » 


(Chase). 


KHORb. 


» 525"; 111, 7725], 


iv. 522>, δ965 » ii. 775" IT, 
(Chase). 


iv. 520°, 


lv, 5204. 

iv. 527" (Hastings). 

iv. 527° (John Patrick). 

iv. 5985 (E. 11. Bernard). 

iv. 532%, 

[See Forgiveness]. 

iv. 5349; 1, 8495} (J. Ἡ. 
Bernard); ii. 350" (J. 
H. Bernard). 


iv. 528>, 531>f.; 1. 2518 
(Charles); Ext. 666°, 
725» (Kautzsch). 


1. 840° ff. (J. LL. Bernard); 
Ext. 289%, 292°. (Fair- 
weather). 

lv. 535%. 

lv. 5294, 

iv, 529», 

lv. 529%. 

iv. 5294, 

iv, 529%, 

iv, 529°, 

iv. 5324, 

1. 305" (Massie) ; ii. 57° f. 
(Bethune-Baker). 

iv. 535"; i. 8415, 8465 (J. 
H. Bernard); iii. 80» 
(Denney), 117°(Martin), 
7215 (Findlay). 


Sin— 
and Law 


and Suffering 


in OT ᾿: 
in Job 


in Mosaic Cove anit 
in pre-Mosaic Re- 


ligion. 
in Prophets . 
in Proverbs . 
in Psalms 
in ee rypha 
2 Ksdras 
enyed of Maniaces 
Sirach 
Wisdom 
in NT 
Hebrews 
St. James 
St. John’s Gospel . 
Epistles 
St. Paul 


Synoptic Gospels . 
Sin (city) 
sun (god) 


Sin, Wilderness of 
Sinai, Mount 


Sinai, Peninsula . ‘ 


Geology 

Mines 2 é 
Sinaiticus, Codex 
Sincere. 
Sinew that shran κ 
Singers, Singing . 


Singular 
Sinim 

Sinites . 
Sin-offering . 


Sion 

Siphmoth 

Sippai . 

Sir (god) 

Sirach, Book of 
Author 
Contents . 
Editions 
Eschatology 


History 
Inportance 
Language. 


Name 


iv. 535"; 1]. 79° 1f (Den- 
ney), 719" (Findlay). 
iv. θην, ii, 607" 1) 
(Davison); iv. 150« 
(Davison). 

iv. 528" ih 

iv. 53bP, 

iv. 5204, 


ty. 528, 

iv. 530% 

ιν. S34. 

iv. 5314, 157" (Davison). 

ιν. ὅν 1. 

iv. 532". 

lv. 532, 

iv. 531", 

Iv. f8va, 

iv. 4328 ff 

iv. 5345, 

iv. 533", 

iv. 533%. 

Iv. 535", 

iv. δ 151 51, SUT (od. 
H. Bermaid); atin. F20"R, 
(Iindlay). 

iv. 532", 

iv. 536° (Griffith). 

11. 434" (T. (ἃ, Pinches); 
Ext. 541° 1R (Jastrow). 

iv. 536" (Chapman). 

iv. 5386" (Rendel farris); 
i. 804% ; iii, 366% (Chap- 
man), 

iv. 586" (Rendel Uarris). 

ii. 152" (Hull). 

i. 376" (Hull). 

i. 1" (Murray). 

iv. 538". 

i. 39" (Macalister). 

iv. 33°10 (Selbie), 74", 
80", 92'f., 95" (Bau- 
dissin). 

iv. 538” (Hastings). 

iv. 538" (Wilson). 

iv. 538"; i. 184". 

iv. 337" (W. P. Paterson); 
Ext. 721» (Kantzsch). 

iv. 539". 

Iv. 530", 

iv. 402" [Saph]. 

Ext. 549% (Jastrow). 

iv. 539* (Nestle). 

ιν. 541° ff. 

iv. 549° (F 

iv. 542" f. 

iv. 550"; i. 742" (Charles); 
iv, 233" (I. ἢ. Ber- 
nard). 

iv. 539, 

iv. 539°, 

11. 35%" (Margoliouth) ; 
iv. 13 (Budde). 

iv. 540", 


"- ee ee A 


eh re τ τς 


Surach, Louk of— 
Place in Bible . 
Relation to Tobit 
Quotations of Latin 

Fathers. 
Text, Greek 
Hebiew. 
Syriac 
Theology . 


Doctrine οἱ God 


Free Will 
Sadduceism 
Satan. 
sin 

Use in Chiistian 
Chuich . 

Versions . 
Arabie . 
Armenian 
Coptic 
Ethiopic 
Georgian 
Latin 
Pakeo-Slavonie 
Syliac 

Wisdom ‘Teaching 


Sirah, Well of 
Sirgullah ς 


Sirion . 

Siseri . 

Sisinnes (Ap ) 
Sismai . 

Sister. 

Sith 

Sithri 

Sitnah . 

Sivan 

Skill 

Skin Diseases 
Skull, Fracture ot 
Skull, Place of a . 
Slander : 


Slave, Slavery. 
Cliistian Attitude to 


Female : : 
Freedom, Conditions 
of ‘ 


in Greek Religion. 
Leeislation ‘ 
| Name and Meaning . 
Religions Use 
Origin of Slavery 
Price of Slaves . 
in Ancient Civiliza- 
tion 


in Ancient Is1uel 
from time of 
miah 


Jere- 


. 539°, 
. 1895 (Marshall). 


iv. 545°, 

iv. 543" f. 

iv. 546° ff. 

. 546%. 

iv. 549" if. 

. 550"; Ext. 276" (Fair- 
weather). 

Ext. 293" (Fairweather). 

iv. 549" 5 1, 1195 (Porter). 
4095" (Whitchouse). 

. O81" (KE. I. Bernard). 


. 550°. 

. 5440 UF. 

. 045", 

ιν. 5445, 

iv. 5405, 

. O45", 

ιν. O455, 

. SAG», 

iv. 5454, 

on 

iv. $27" (Siegfried) ; Ext. 
281" f. (Fairweather). 

iv. 551", 

i, 224" (Hommel) ; 
533" (Jastrow), 

Iv. 551. 

ιν. 551" (Cooke). 

Iv. S024 

Iv. 552" ii. 1264, 

i. 848" (Bennett). 

iv. 652" (Hastings). 

iv. 552"3 ii. 125% 

AHL", 

iv. 552", 765%. 

ιν Hav, 

, 829" (Macalister). 

in. 329" (Macalister). 

τι. 226" (Warten), 

iv. 552" (Garvie); i. 522" 
(Poucher). 

iv. 4614 (Whitehouse). 

iv, 468° 11. ; ii. $34" (J. HL. 
Bernard). 

iv. 464" 5) 465° ff. 


uxt. 


iv. 464° Π, 3248911 (HWar- 
ford-Battershy), 

Ext. 145* (Rampay). 

lv. 463" 11. 

iv. 461°. 

iv. 468° f, 

iv. 461°, 

iv. 466°. 

iv. 4624; Ext. osu il 
(Johns). 

ιν. 462° ff, 


iv. 466°. 
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Slavome Version . 

Slaying by Spear or 
Sword Ε 

Sleight. 

Slime . 3 


Sling . 
Smith . 


Tools 
Smyrna 
Chureh ὃ 
Jewish Inscriptions . 
Snail 
Snow 
Snuflers, Snufldish 


So . ᾿ 


Soap, Sope . 


Sober, Sobriety 
Soca, Socoh . 


Sod, Sodden. 

Sodi 

Sodom . 
Vine of 


Sodomite 


Sodonntish Sea (Ap.) . 
Sojourner : 
Sokaris 

Solemn, Solemnity 
Solomon : 


Genealog 

Glory 

Judgement. 

Name 

’alace 

Policy, Domestic 
Foreign . 
Miltary 

Prayer at, Dedication 
of Temple 

Iteligion 
Apostasy 

Ships . 


Sources for History . 
Taxation . . 


Wealth =. : . 
Wisdom . : 5 
Writings . 

| Solomon’s Porch . 

| Solomon’s Servants 


Somers (Ap.) 
Sometime, Sometimes . 
Son ᾿ A 


ee ΘὉῦ Ύ}ῈἘῬῸἝΘΈρ 


iv. 803" (Bebb). 


i. 526 (Poucher). 

iv. 533° (Hastings). 

i. 3045 [Bitumen] ; 
438* [Mortar]. 

iv. 553" (Barnes). 

iv. 553" (Carslaw); i. 60° 
(Robertson). 

iv. 796" ἢ, 

iv. 553° (Ramsay). 

iv. 554° 7. 

Ext. 93° (Schurer). 

iv. 556" (Post). 

iv. 556* (Nicol). 

iv. 557" (A. 1}. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; 1. 366". 


iv. 557° (Griffith) ; i. 536" 


iii 


(Margoliouth), 6634 
(Crum); 11. 426" note 


(Whitehouse). 

iv. 557> (James Pat- 
rick). 

iv. 558" (Tastings). 

iv. 558" (Wilson) ; ii. 1298 
(Curtis). 

iv. 420" [Seethe]. 

. δῆδΡ, 

. O58 (Hull). 

iv. 800» (Post): Ti. 34° 
(Macalister). 

iv. 559" (Selbie); i. 522" 
(Poucher). 

Iv. 550". 

li. 156* (Selbie). 

Eat. 150" (Wiedemann). 

iy. 559" (Hastings). 

ιν. 550» (Flint); 11. 512° 
(Barnes). 

ii. 126" (Curtis). 

iv. 5074. 

. 562°, 

iv. δῦ0" Ff. 

iii. 640" (Bennett). 

iv. 564° if. 

. 5044, 


. ὅθ." ἢ, 


iv. 40" (E. R. Bernard). 
iv. 567" f. 

iv. 568", 

. 564"; Ext. 360", 363> 
(Blomfield). 

Iv. 560". 
iv, 565% >; 
lianms). 

iv. 566". 

iv. 565° ff 

iv. 560", 

iv. 91", 713° (Davies). 

569" (J. Taylor), 74° 
(Buudissin). 

iv. 570°. 

iv. 570". 

i. 8485 ff. (Bennett). 


ii, 843" (Wil- 


*Son of,’ ‘Sons of? . Ext. . [See] 8 : 


Son of Ged . 


Christian Use, Origin 
οἵ. i 
in Early Christian 
Church : ‘ 
Apostles’ Creed 
Marcellus of An- 


cyla . : 
snuh-A postolic Va. 
thers . 


in NIT’ —'Term in 
Gospels. 
in Rest. of NT 
in St. Peter’s Con- 
fession 
in Voiceat B Bien 
and 'Transfigura- 
tion : 
Titles, ‘Father’ 
and ‘Son,’ παῖς 
θεοῦ. ᾿ 
Significance an 
Apostles 
for Christ 
for Jewish and 
non - Jewish 
Contempor- 
aries. : 
in OT— Applied to 
Angels : : 


Judges or Rulers. 
Messiah 
Theocratic 
and People 
in other Jewnh Writ- 
ings : Ἰ 
Son of Man , 


hing 


in Aramaic and Bib- 
hical Hebrew . 

in Daniel . 

in Fourth Gospel 

in Similitudes οἱ 
énoch, and 2 μι ἢ ΔΒ 

in Synoptic Gospels . 

Lietzmann’s Theory 
——Term not used 
by Christ 

Meaning Christ in- 
feuded to convey . 

Origin and Meaning 
as uscd in NT 

Summary of Opinions 
as to Meaning 

Song of Songs. 

Author. : : 

Canonicity é : 

Date. ᾿ : . 


-« 
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Ext. 1585 (Konig). [Sce | Song of Songs— 
Sons of God}. Language . 

iv. 570* (Sanday) ; ii. 329" 
(Bruce), 724 (Rey- Liturgical use . 


nolds), 850° (Orr); iii. 
759" (Chase). tution 

Allegorieal 
ἵν. 577, 


Nuptial Songs 


iv. 572°, 574". 


Methods of Interpre- 


Dramatical Theory —1v. 


Sonship of Behevers . 1. 


&73 


——— 


iv. 597°; iii, 33° (Mar- 
goliouth). 
iv. 589°, 


iv. 589° ff. 
iv. 5SY> th 
5014 Fk 
iv. 692 1h 


ιν. 577". Name Iv. SSO, 
iv. 578%, Place of Componition iv. SOT". 
Poctry iv. 501°, 595, 5975, 10°, 
iv. 578%, 13* (Budde). 
Song of the Thiee 
iv. 578* Children iv. 754> (Marshall). 
Authorship iv. 755", 
iv. 571°, Canonicity ιν. 756%, 
iv. 573°. Contents . ιν. Tod, 
Literary Estimate ιν. 750". 
iv, 572%, 574". Original Langunge . iv. 755°. 
| Versions . : iv. ae 
, Sons of God. ii, 215" (Candlish); iv, 
ιν. 572", | B70" (Sanday), 597° 
| ἃ elbic); Ext. 6438 
| (Xautzseh). 
ὶ 
Ι 


iv. 5774. 
iv. 57 


Soothsayer, Soothsaying iv. 


Arabic 
Assyrian. 
iv. 5145, Babylonian —. 


iv. 570". [See Sons ot TKvyptian . 


Re Through Dreams 
. S70, 
ν. ν, 510» i: 
Sop. 
iv. 570”. 
Sopater 
iv. 571%, Sope 


iv. 579" (Driver) ; ii. 724' | Sophereth 


(lieynolds), 849°, 850* | Sopherim 
(Orr). 
Sophonias (Ap.) 
. 580", 582" ἢ Sorcery 
Ϊ. ἜΣ (Curtis). Amulets in 
ιν. 588°, Arabic 
Babylonian 


iv. 583", 
iv. 579» £., 587" 1. 


Evil Kye . 
Greek 


iv. 581° fl. Incantatious 


iv. 580" 17, 5855. 

iv. 583 if. 
Necromaney 

iv. 580° f., 586" fF. Spitting in 

iv. 589* (Rothstein). 

ἦν. 5974. 

ιν. 589" 5 ili, 613" (Woods). 

iv. 597%, 


Sore. 
Soreg 


Naine, Power of the 


40" 1, (Candlish); ii, 
217" ΕΠ (Cand lish), 
335° (Bruce), 472° 


Si Martin). 
508? (Whitehouse). 

, HOSP 

Vv. 000", 

iv. 609", 6015; 
551" {1 (dastirow). 

iv. 600», 

ιν, G00". 

{Nee Divination, 
Magic}. 

iv. 602" (Hastings) ; 

_ (Macalister). 

. 602". 

. 557" [Soap]. 

iv. 602". 

iv. 7315 (Strack) ; Hat. 58* 
(Schechter). 

iv. 6024, 

iv. 602" (Whitehouse). 

ιν. GO3", 6045, 6U5" 5 1. 88}, 
᾿ ΕΝ 

ἊΝ 5557, (Jastrow). 

ιν, GO4s αἰ 9085, Txt. 
151: (amsay). 


Ext. 


ii. 43" | 


iv. 605"; Icxt. 1568}, 
(Ramsay). 

iv. GOB’f., 05»; Ext. 
551" (Jastrow ). 

iv. 604°f.; Ext. 1815 
(Wiedemann). (See 


eee Power of]. 
νι 606%; i. G12" (Jevons). 
Iv. 602", GUS", 
[See Exorcism, Magic, 
Soothsayer). 


. iv. GU7 (Hastings). 


1. 60° (Moss). 


.--.-. ...-..-.ὄ..  .ς...,... ....-..- -ο----Ἕ- -οὀ-ος-.-ς--«΄ῬῸ.. 


Sorek, Valley of . 
Souris : 
Sorrel . 
Sosipater 
Sosthenes 
Sostratus (Ap.) 
Sotai : 
δυὰ . : 


Immortality . . 


Pre-existence . Ε 


Souls of the Martyrs 
Trausmigiation of 
Sousakim 
South . 
Sow 
Sower, Sowing 
Spain : : 
St. Paul's Visil to 
Span ‘ 
Spanish Versions. 
Sparrow 
Sparta. 


Speakers (Amora) . 


Speaking, Evil 
Spear 


Spearmen 
Speckled Bird 


Spectacle 
Spelt 


Sphinx . 
Spice, Spices 
Spider . 
Spikenaid 


Spinning 
Spirit 
Eternal 
Evil Spirit 
from God 


Holy Spirit 
Spirit and Flesh 


Spirit and Letter . 
Spirit and Soul 


Sphits in Prison . 


Spite. . 
Spitting 2 


Sponge. . 
Spotted P 


iv. 6075 (Wilson). 

1. 0585 (Crum). 

i. 458* (Thatcher). 

iv. 607", 

iv, 607" (Diehson). 

iv, 608", 

iv, ΟΜ, 

iv. 608° (Laidlaw), 
164", 166; Ext. 666" 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 291° (lainw eather). 
(See hnmortality |. 


iv. 164>, 63° (Marshall) ; 
Ext. 291% (Iair- 
weather). 


iv. 260" (IF. C. Porter). 

Ext. 2928 (air weather). 

[See Shishak]. 

1}. 505" [Neveb]. 

iv. 633% (Post). 

1. 49" 5 (J. W. Paterson). 

iv. GOS” (James Patrick). 

αν. GU9*; 117. 7145 (Findlay). 

iv. 909* (A.].S. Kennedy). 

Ext. 408" (Bebb). 

iv. G09" (Post) ; il. 638". 

11... 15" [Lacediemonians). 

Ext. 61" (Schechter). 

iv. 552" (Garvie); i. 522" 
(Voucher). 


iv. 609 (Barnes) 3 ἢ. 841} 
(Williams). 

iv. 6108. 

iv. 610" (Selbie); i. 458" 
(Thatcher); ἃ... 440" 
(Post). 

iv. 742" (Headlam). 

iv, 316" (Post); 1. 316" 


(Macalister). 

Ext. 190° (Wiedemann). 

iv. 610” (Post). 

rv. GLI", 

iv. 611% (Post); 11, 593" 
(Macalister), 

iv. G11" (EL. Porter). 

iv. G11", 167" (Laidlaw) ; 
Eat. 666" (Sautzsch), 

ii. 333° (Bruce). 

[See Demon] 

it. 404" (Swete) ; 1. 361": " 
(James Patrick); iv. 
116° (Davidson). 

[See Holy Spirit]. 

Iv, 612"; 11. 4105 (Swete) ; 
Hi. 720" (Mindlay). 

ii. 410" (Swete). 

iv. 166° (Laidlaw); Ext. 
666" (Kautzsch). 

i. 754+ (Salmond); 
790" » (Chase), 

iv. 612". 

ιν. 602", 
house). 

iv. 612° (Post). 

i, 4585. 


ill 


INDEX OF 


603" (Wlute- 


ae ere ee 


SUBJECTS 
Spring . 


Sacred. 


Thermal 
Spy 
Stachys 
Stacte . 


Staff . 


Stag sacred to Artemis 


Stagger 
Stallion 
Stammering 
Standard 
Star 


Identified with Angels 


with Heathen 
Deities 
Morning Star 


of Magi 
Worship 


Stater . 


Stealing 
Manstealing 


Stecl 

Stephanas 

Stephen 
Speech of . 


Stewauid, Stewardship . 
Stigmata =. 5 


Still . 
Stnht 

Stocks . 
Stoies . 


Stomach 
Stomacher 


Stone 
Building . : " 


γον. .  . 


- πα 


614)" 


ii. 62" (Hull); iii. 
(Conder). 

iv. 395 (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy); Ext. 120% (Ram- 
say), 189% (Whiede- 
mann), 616" (Kautzsch). 

ii. 62", 805 (Warren). 

i. 767" (Hastings). 

iv. 613". 

iv. 613° (Post); i 
iii. 4654. 

iv. 291 (Mackie), 417° 
(Selbie), 553° (Barnes). 

Ext. 1185 (Ramsay). 

lv. 613°. 

iv. 613". 

11. 327" (Macalister). 

i. 2375 (Barnes); iv. 14%. 

iv.6134 (Benecke);i. 191° 
(T. ἃ. Pinchies). 

i, 95° (Davidson) ; i. 430" 
(Driver). 


69'; 


i. 5928 (Whitehouse). 

iii. 159% (Woods); 1. 191°, 
193" (T. ἃ. Vinches), 
5745 (Hastings). 

11, 204" f.; 1, 4045 (‘Turner). 

i. 191+, 1035 (T.G. Pinches), 
215" (Hommel), 383" 
(J. Taylor); ii, 429° Ih 
(Driver), 445" (W. P. 


Paterson) ; Ext. 7005 
(Kantzsch), 

iii, 421%, 428» (A. RS. 
\Xennedy). 


i, 522" (Poucher). 

ii. 230" (Sellie); Ext. 
5890" (Johns). 

iv. 613" (WJames Patrick), 

iv. G13" (Headlam). 

ly. 613" (Grieve). 

iv. 614°. 31. 33" f. (Lfead- 
lain). 

iv. 615" (Selle). 

1, 538 (A. LS. Ken- 
nedy); ii, 245" (ILast- 
ings), 4905 (Macalister). 

iv. 615" (Hastings). 

i. 6624. 

i. §27* (Poucher). 

iv. 616" (Stock) ; Ext. 150" 
(Ramsay). 

iv, 017" (Hastings). 

iv. 6178 (Selbie); 1. 628° 
(Mackie). 

iv. 617% (James Patrick). 

i, 143 (Petrie); 11. 154" 
(full). 

i. 278" (Cooke); iii, 879° 
Whitehouse); Ext.110°, 
119" (Ramsay), 189" 
(Wiedemann), 616* 
(KKautzsch). 

(See Geology]. 


Stones, Precious . 
Stoning 

Stony 

Stool 


Storax 


Stork 

Story . 
Stout, Stoutness . 
Strait . é : 
Strange, Stranger 


Strange Fire 
Strangling 
Straw . 
Stream. 


Street . : ‘ 
ealled Straight . 
Strength of Israel 


Strike, Stroke 
Stripes . 
Stromata 
Strong Drink 
Strophe 


Stubble 
Stuff 
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iv. 619° (Flinders Petrie). | Sun 

1. 5278 (Poucher). 

iv. 621°. 

iv. 621" (Hastings); 11. 
331" (Macalister), 367+ 
(Hi. A. White). 

iv. 20" [Poplar], 613: 
[Stacte]. 

iv. 691" (Post). 

iv. 622" (Hastings). 

ἵν. 62". 

iv. 622 (Hastings). 

iv. 622> (Selbie). [See | Sunstrohe 
Foreigner, Ger]. Supernatural 

ili. 471" (Selbie). 

1. 527" (Poucher), 

Iv, 623" ; 1. τῳ 


Chariots of 


in Egypt 


in Israel 


Superscription 


i. 329° (Hull); 612" 1 Coinage 

(Conder) ; τις 286" 

(Selbie), on the Cross 
iv. G24" (Kawing). Suph 


i. 547" (Ewing). Suphah 

iv. 624" (Selbie); Ext. 683° | Supper . 
note (Kautssch). 

iv. 624" (Hastings). 

i, 527" (Poucher). 

Ext. 492" note (Turner). 

il, 33° (Macalister). 

iv. 7? (Budde); Ext. 168" 


Sur (Ap.) 
Sure, Surely 
Surety . 


(Konig). Surgery ᾿ 
iv. 625" (Post). Susa (Ap.) 
ιν. 625°. Susie 


re re ee tt ...... .. .. ..... 


Worship in Babylonia 


iv. G27" (‘T. G. Pinches) ; 
1. 193". 

ZS ; iii, 489" (Steven. 
son), 673° (Driver). 

i, 9165}, (Hominel): iv. 
G28S'ih; Ext. Silman 
(Jastrow). 

1. GOG"* 1, (Crum) 5 iii. 622" 
(Griffith); Ext. 183 
(Wiedemann). 

iv. G2S'f.; ii. 447" (W. 
I, Paterson). 

ili. 828" (Macalister). 

Ext. 329! (Garvie). [Sea 
Miracle, Natural, 
Nature. ] 

iv. 629», 

li. 421° mh (A. Tt. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 781* (Adeney). 

iv. 629" (Selbie). 

ιν, 629". 

li. 41> (Macalister), [See 
Lord's Supper]. 

iv. 629°, 

iv. 630" (Hastings). 

iv. 680" (Hastings), 1. 
579° 1% (Bennett); ua. 

95* (Selbie) 

lil. 3334 (Maes ter). 

ιν. 510" (δὰ γ 06}. 10 O75". 

ιν. G80" (Marshall). 


Stumbhng- ΠΝ -stone iv. 625". 
Su, Suteans . ; . 1. 180», 2228 (ΠΟΤ 10}}. 
Sua (Ap.) . Iv. 625", 


Canonicity . .« ἵν, θῶ», 
Language, Original . iv. 632% 
Origin and Purpose. iv. G31". 
Text and Versions . iv. 634), 


Suah . iv. G25"; ii, 132", 


Subai (Ap.) 
Subas (Ap.) - 
Suburbs 


Sucathites : 
Succeed, Success . 
Succoth : 


Suecoth-benoth 
Suchos. 

Sud (Ap.) 
Suddenly 
Sudias (Ap ) 


Suffering, Problem o! . 


Suffocation . 
Suicide 

Sukkimm 

Sulphur 

Sumer, Sumeriaus 


lv. 625", Susi 
ιν. 625°, ΙΩΒ 
ili. 673" (Driver); ti. 591° | Swaddle, 


note, 598* (Conder). Bands 
iv. G25": ii, 128". Swallow 
iv. 625" (Hastings). Swan 
iv. 626% (Chapman) ; Swearing 
i. 803%" 5 iil 8874 


(Sayce). Sweat, Bloody 

iv. 626" (Sayce). 

Ext. 190* (Wiedemann). 

iv. 627". 

iv. 627%. 

iv. 6274. 

i, 781", 782" (Strong); ii. 
6672 ἃ. (Davison); iv. | Sword . Σ 
1595 (Davison), 5315 Worship of 
(KE. R. Bernard), 925* | Sycamine 


Sweet Cane . 
Swine . 


(Siegfried) ; at. ΤΟΥ, | Sycamore, Sycomoie 


(Kautzsch). 
1. 527" (Poucher). 
i, 522" (Poucher). 
iv. 627" (Margoliouth), 


Sychar . 
Sychem 


1, 3288. syene . 
i. 21* (Price), 214" 1 224" | Symbol, 
(Hommel); iv. 503° f1. 
(1. G. Pinches); Ext. 


Actions . 


Swaddling- 


Swedish Versions 


Saered or Unclean 


Sy mbolical 


Symboland Met aphor 


iv. G32), 
i, 18}, 


iv. 632" (Mackie). 

iv. 632" (Post) ; 1. 516". 

ιν, 633°. 

ili. 5756 (Ferries); 1. S22" 
(Poucher). 

τι 380" (Macalister). 

Kat. 416” (Bebb). 

Iv, 213" (Post). 

ιν. 633" (Post); 11. “05 
(Macalister). 

aa 829" (Peake); vt. 

15”, 1368 (Ltammay). 

iv. ren (Barnes). 

υχυ. 112% (Ramsay). 

iv. 634" (Post). 

iv. 634> (Post); ai. 30> 
(Macalister); Ext. 90} 
(Wiedemann). 

iv, 635" (Wilson) 

iv. G35". 

iv. 4715 (Gailfith). 


Ext. 169" (Konig). 
ἔχ, 169°. 


Ext. 1705. 
Ext. 170" if. 


85>f. (McCurdy), ὃ." 
(Jastrow). 


Symbol in Scripture. 
Symbolical Actions . 


870 


Symeon 
Symmachus, Vag sion δι 


Synagogue . 
Architecture and Site 
Furniture . 

Lamps . 
Press 
beading Desh 
Seats 
Tablets . 
Tribune. 
Naine 
Ollicials 
Attendant 
Ruler of the ne 
govue. : 
Origin and History . 
School : 


Synagogues of Bahy- 
lonia, Evypt, 
Rome, Syria, ete. 


of Palestine . 
Worship 
Women in 
Synagogue, the Great. 


Synchronistic History 
of Babylonia and 
Assyria 


Synecdoche . 
Synoptic Problem 


Features pecuhar to 
Luke . 
to Mark 


to Matthew . 
Logia of Matthew 


Relationship of Syn- 
optics . : 


Sources common to 
all three : 
Sources common to 
Matthew and Luke 


Theories : 

Common Docu- 
ments 

Direct Dependence 


Oral Tradition 


Syntyche 
Synzygus 
Syracuse Ε ς 
Syria, Syrians. : 
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ιν. 517” (Selbie). 
iv. 453° (Nestle), 
_ (Redpath). 

. 636+ (Bacher). 
iv. 638° ff 

iv. 639° ff 

. 640°. 

iv. 639%, 

iv. 6405. 

. 639", 

iv. 639". 

. 6395, 

iv. 636". 

. 6408. 

. 640° 1% 


865> 


. 640". 

. 636" ΕΣ, 643», 

. 642", 643"; 1. 647} {7 
(A. R. 5. Kennedy). 


iv. 637°; 

(Schurer). 

Iv. 6374. 

iv, 640° ff, 

iv. 610". 

tv, 643° (Selbie), 397°f. 
(Bacher); Ext. 58" 
note (Schechter). 


Ext. 1075 


i. 179" (Hommel). 

Kat. 100" (Konig). 

ii 235" (1. (Stanton) ; Ext. 
δ 11, (Votaw). 


ii, 9410. iii. 165» (Bebb). 

ii, YAL>s iii, 250" (Sal- 
mond). 

i, 242%, 

ii, 2354, 236", 237"->: 
206410, 2988 1h, 
(Bartlet); Ext. 
(Votaw). 


ili. 
303? ff. 
5” ff. 


wee 
pot κα 


235" Ὲ,, 2419; iii, 165>FR 
(Bebb), 250°1h, 958» 
(Salmond), 303817. 
(Bartlet). 


ii. 238", 
ii, 9240"; Ext. 


(Votaw). 
ii, 236" ff. 


6* if. 


ii. 236° ff. 

ii, 2364, 238°, 

ii, 286", 88447. 210"; Eat. 
δ, (Votaw). 

iv. 644", 

iv. 644> (Gibb). 

iv. 644> (Ramsay). 

{See Arain). 


=e oe 


Syriac Language . 


Syriac Versions 


111, 255 (Margoliouth) ; ι. 
74 (1. Taylor). 
iv. 645° (Nestle). 


oT— 
Canon and Order 
of Books. . iv. 650" ἢν 
Character of Version iv. 651°. 
Editions iv. 6515, 
Origin iv. 6504, 
Psalter . iv. 650°, 
Tradition iv. 650%. 
Versions iv. 652", 
NY — 
Acts and Epistles. iv. 647° 
Canonical Books . iv. 647% 
Order of iv. 647%, 
Gospels, Cureton . iv. 646". 
Peshitta iv. 646, 740%, 
Place of Translation iv, 645°, 
Sinal Gospels iv. 646". 
Tatian’s = Diates- 
ALTOD . iv. 616%. 
Tradition iv. 645°. 
NT: Later Versions— 
Harklensis iv. 64%. 
Palestinian Syriac iv. 649" 
Pericopede Adultera iv. 649°. 
Philoxeniana iv. 648°, 
Revelation iv. 0485. 


Syropheenician 
Syrtis . 
Syzygus 


Tannach 
Taanath-shiloh 
Tabaoth, Tabbaot) 
Tabbath 

Tabeel . 


Tabellius (Ap.) 
Taber . 
Taberah 
Tabernacle . 
Arrangement = and 
Symmetry 
Conception 
Jourt of the Dw siting 
Erection and Conse- 
eration . 
Furniture 
Court— 
Altar of Burnt 
Ofleung . 
Grate. 
Hearth 
Horns 


of the 


Curtains 

Luyver 

Pillars 
Bayes . 
Cords . 
Fillet . 
Pins 


iv. 652" (Moss). 
iv. 182", 
. 644” (Synzyzus} 


iv. 652" (Wilson). 

.« 653", 

. 653%. 

. 653". 

653+ (Selbie), 
_ WW. Taylor). 

. 653". 
. 693" 
iv. 653°, 
. 653? 
nedy). 


(A. R. 8. Ken- 


iv, 656°. 
. 655", 
. 656", 


. 665". 


. 657%. [See Altar]. 
iv. 658"; 11. 258, 
ii. 319". [See Hearth]. 
658"; i. 77". [See 
Horns). 
iv. 0575, 
ιν. na 
iv. 657" f. 
iv. Pane 
iv. 69574, 
iy. 657" ; ii. 7° (Hastings). 
iv. 6575, 


[See Laver]. 


255° (Hastings). 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Tabernacle— 
Furniture of the Holy 
Place— 
Altar of Incense 


Curtains 
Framework 
Lampstand 

Screen : 
Tableof Shewbread 


Taches . 

Veil Ε 
Furniture of the Most 
Holy Place— 

Ark 

Cherubim 

Pro pitiatory 

(Mercy Seat) 

Gold used in 
Historicity 
March, Tabernacle on 

the 
Materials . 
Nomenclature . 


ReligiousSignificance 


Symbolic Character . 
Tabernacle Proper 
Divisions 

in Oldest Sources 

in Priestly Writers . 
Tabernacle, Use οἱ 

Term in NT 
Tabernacles, Feast of . 


Tabitha 
Table : 
of Money-changers . 


of Shewbread 


of the Lord 
Table, Tablet 
Tabou . 


Tabor . ‘ 
Tabor, Mount 
Tabor, Oak of 
Tabret . 
Tabriminon 
Taches . 
Tacklin:: 
Tadmor 


Tahan . 
Tahash. 
Tahath (person) 
Tahath (place) 
Tahchemonite, 
monite 


Tach- 


iv. 664", 495%; ii. 332° 
(Bruce), 467" (Scelbie). 
[See Altar]. 

iv. 658>f., 661° f, 

iv. ico 

iv. 663%, 

iv. 662°, 

iv. 662%, 495°f. [See 
Shewbread]. 


iv. 659%, 672". 
iv. 662°, 847" (Davies). 


iv. 665 
iv. 665" ; 


Ms i. 1494. 
i. 378" (Ryle). 


iv. 665+. 
ii, 225" (Flinders Petrie). 
iv. 666". 


iv. 666*. 

iv. 656". 

Iv. 653°, 6558; i. 
(Sel bie). 

iv. 666". 

Ext. 170" (Konig). 

iv. 658° ff. 

iv. 662°, 

iv. 653° ff. 

iv. 654° ff. ; i. 810° (EHar- 
ford-Battersby). 


466" 


iv. 489° f. (Marshall). 

iv. 668% (Chapman); 1. 
801" (Harding). 

1. 617" (Stanton). 

iv. 669" (Macalister). 

iv. 670" ; 111. 439» (A. R.S. 
Kennedy). 

iv. 4055}, 662'£.(A. RS 
Kennedy). 

iv. 670". 

iv. 670" (Selbie). 

τι. 38" if. (Macalister), 395" 
(Skinner); iv. 826+ {1., 
820" ff, (Peake) ; Ext. 
613" (Kautzsch). 

iv. 671". 

iv, 671" (Wilson). 

iv. 672", 

iv. 672 (Selbie). 

ιν. 672°, 

iv. 672°, 

iv. 6734. 

iv. 673% (Hull), 676° (Wil- 
son). 
iv. 674"; 
iv. 674". 
iv. 674*; ii, 1244, 130" >, 

lv. 674*. 


ii, 130} δι 


ii. 273°. [(Hachmonil]. 


Tahpanhes, Teha- 
phnehes 
Tahpenes 


Tahrea . 


Tahtiun-hodshi, ima af 


Tahutmes ΠΙ. 
mosis, Thothimes) 

Take 

Tale 

Talent . 


Talitha Cum) 
Talmai. 


Talnon 

Talmud : 
?Amoraim (Speaker 4 
Babylonian Talmud . 
Hagpada . 
Halakha 
Midrash 
Mishna ss. ᾿ 
Origin of Talmud 
Palestinian Talinud , 


Saborai (Explainers, 


Meditators) . 
Sopherim (Scribes) 
Tannaim (Teachers) . 
Advoth (Pairs) . 

‘Tamar (person) 
Tamar (place) 


‘Tamarisk 
Tammuz 


Mourning for 


and Orion. 
Tammuz (month) 
Tanhumeth . 
‘Tanis (Ap.) 
Tanith . 
Tannaim 
Tanner. 
Taphath 
‘Tappuah (person) . 
Tappuah (place) 
Taralah 
Tarea 
Tares 
Target (mark) 
Target (shield) 
Targum 
Character . 
Tdea of God 
Language . 
Origin 


Targums now ΕΠ 


on Hagiographa — 
Chronicles . 
Megilloth . 
Psalms, Job, Pro- 
verbs 


(Thut- 


iv. 6745» (Griflith). 

v. 674° (Griffith). 

iv. 674°; 1]. 131". 

iv. G74" (Wilson) ; ii, 391 
(Sayce). 


»αὶ ο 


i. lsu’. [See Thutmosis]. 

iv. 674" (Hastings). 

iv. 675" (Hastings). 

iii, 418" Hh (AL TRS. Ken- 
nedy); iv, 902" 11 

iv.675"(H. AVA. Kennedy). 

iv. 676" (Gray); 1. 56" Ff. 
{ Ahiman]. 

iv. 676". 

ixt. 575 (Schechter). 

Ext. 644 

Ext. 64", 

Ext. 58%, 

Ext. 584, 

Int. 585, GBA. 

Ext. 60° fh. 

Ext. 57°, 

“xt. 64", 


fat. 65". 

Eat. 58", 

Eat. 50, 

Ext. 58". 

iv. 676"; 

iv. 676° 
(Hull). 

iv. 676". 

iv. G76" (Sayce); i. 168" 
(Driver), 915» (Hom- 
mel). [See Adonis]. 

iv. 676"; 11. 274" (Price); 
Ext. 580" (Justrow). 

iii. 682" (J. Taylor). 

iv. 765" (Abrahams). 

iv. 677". 

iv. 985* [Zoan]. 

iti. 860" (Thatcher). 

Ext. 59% (Schechter). 

iv. 677" (H. Porter). 

iv. 677". 

iv. 677"; ii. L2T*", 

iy. 677". 

iv. 678". 

iv. 674" [Tahrea]. 

ιν. G78" (Post). 

ui. 24-4" (Hastings). 

i. 330" (Barnes); iv. 497%. 

iv. 678" (T. Walker). 

iv. G79". 

iv, 679* f. 

iv. 678". 

iv. 678". 

iv. 679° If, 


ii, 125", 126°, 
(Wilson), 673" 


iv. 682", 
ιν, 682", 


iv. 682." 


i ets ...- 


818 


| Targum —on  Penta- 
| teuch— 

Jerus. Targum . 
| Jerus Targum, 
| Fragmentary . 

Onkelos 
| tclation of Pen. 
tateuch = Tar- 
| peims 

on Prophets . 
Tarpelites 
Tarshish (person). 
Tarshish (precious 
πίῃ) 
Tarshish (place) 


Ships οἱ 
i τ ες 


᾿ artan . 
Purtarus 


2 
ἢ 


ΤΉΝ Ε 


Tatian . 
Tatian, Siheoenta on ate 


Author and Date 


Relation to Old Syriac 


Title, Language, and 
Later History 
Versions, Non Syriac 
Anubie 
Aimenman 
Codex Fnldensis 
Tattenai 
Taunt-song . 
Taout . 
τ erner’s Bible 
i laverns, Three 
Taw (letter). 
| Tases, Taxing in NTE 
| Times 


of Diaspora 
Solomon's . 
under Quiinius 


Taxo 


‘Peacher, ‘Teaching 


m Church 
False 


Tear Bottle , : 


ee eee 


INDEX 


ieee 


iv. GSO, 


iv 6805, 
iv, G79". 


iv. 6815, 
iv. GSI". 
ιν. 683°, 
iv. 683"; ii. 130", 


iv. 683", G20", 7978[ Topaz]. 

iv. 683 (Max Muller); 
Kat. 80> (Jastrow ) 

iv. 6844; Ext. 3605 (Blom- 
field). 

iv, 685" (Ranisay). 

ιν. 689" (Τ᾽ (ἃς Pinches), 

iv. 689" (‘I G. Pinches). 

1. 742" (Charles); it 344" 
(Salmond); iii, 815" 
note (Chuse), 

nH. 60" (A. TS. 
nedy). 

ii, 0975 (Reynolds). 

ext 451" (Stenning) ; ili 
536" (Stanton): 1 
GAG", (Nestle); Eat 
427" (Tasker). 

Ext 451", 

Lat. 408, 


Ken- 


Et 4508, 


Bvt. 455%, 
ae | ae 
Fat. 55", 


Ext. 456". 

ly. 090)". 

iv. 10" (Budde). 

Hat. UST". 

Mat 246" (J. TE. Lupton) 
is. 690" (Dickson). 

lv. 69U'. 


iv. 172" 1. (Adency) ; Ext 
51° (Buhl), 394 (Ram 
say) 

Eat 107°f (Sehituer). 

in. S42" (Williams). 

IS* [Quitinius). 

{See Tithe] 

lin. 440% θα. 

iy. GOO" (Adeney): i 
GIT IE (AL ROS. Ken- 


nedy); av. G41", 642+ 
(Bacher); Eat. 54 
(Buhl). 

1 431", 4364 (Gayford), 


7O7* (Massie). 

in. 7085, 8115 (Chase) , 
melee Tih", 784" (J one 
. 8148 (Mackie); ii, 815} 
ual. 
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Tebah . 
Tebahah 
Tebeth . 
Tefnut . 
Tehaphnehes 
Tehinnah 

Teil Tree 
Tehel 

Tehoa, Tekoite 


Tekoah 
Tel-nubib 
Telah 
Telaim . 
Telassar 


Tel el-Amamna 
lets 


Telem (person) 
Telem (place) 
Tel-harsha 
Tell 
Telmelah 
Tema 

Temah . 
Tenian . 
Temceni 
Temperance . 
Temple 


Tab- 


Cleansing by C nist: 


Ezehiel’s . 
Allangemen 


tb and 


Symmetry . 


Binyan . 
Chliumbers 
Courts 
Decoration 
Gates 
Gizrah 
Holy 


Piaee, 


tents οὐ. 


Altar . 


Measurements 
Most. Holy Place 


Pavement 
Poich 
Priests’ 


Windows 
Herod's 


Altar of 
offering 
Chambers 
Courts 
Gates 
House 
Pinnacle 
Porch 
Solumeon's 


Tells 
Saerilicial Cells, ete. 


Burnt- 


Con- 


iv. 
iv. 692"; 
iv. 


692%, 760°. 


ii. 1255 
692", 1665, 


Ext. 1855 


iv. 
iv. 692% 
iv. 


0745 (Griffith). 
, ἢν 128”, 
009», 


ili. 340" (Margoliouth). 


iv. 
127", 1985 (Curtis). 


iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
i 


ws 


7 
. 


(Selbie). 


i, 179%, 2238, 227> (Hom 
mel), 
GOI", 665" (Crum) ; 
554" (Driver). 

. O93", 

. G93". 

. 6045, 

. 675" [Tale]. 

. 091", 

. 69148 (Wilson). 

iv. 604". 

iv. 04" (Wilson), 

ς GOL; 
. 091" (Adeney). 
. 695! (Davies). 


(Sanday). 


lv. 


692+ (J. Taylor); ii. 


693". 
693". 
GOB"; 
693", 
693" (Wilson) ; 


; li. 130°. 


i. 612° 


347° f. (Sayce), 


ii. 128°, 


245' (Stanton), 610» 


703" fl, 


. 703" 1, 
. TOS". 
» TOS4, 
. 700" ἔν 


700", 


TORR 
. TUS, 


. 708", 


000 f. (See Altar, 


Hearth, Horns). 


TOT. 
 TOS*, 
. 7064 
. 7084, 
. 707%, 109», 
. 706", 

. 705", 7098, 


709", 


TL sii, 598° fF 


(Conder). 


. Lote 

iv. 714°, 

. 7188 f., 7155, 
. 7134, 
iv. 714, 
111. 882> (Davies) 
iv. 
iv. 


714°. 


714%, 214, 
713°, 


Courts 
Contents— 
AltarofBuirnt- 
ollering 
Brazen Sea 
Lavers 
Date. : 
Floor =. 
Gates 
History . : 
Plan and Dimen- 
sions . 
Sanctuary 
Chambers . 
Doors. 
Gold Covering 
Holy Place 
Contents : 
Holy of Holies . 
Contents 
Materials 
Pillars 
Porch. 
Roof. 
Veil. 
Walls 
Windows 
Site : 
Sources etlafanink: ι- 
tion . 
Symbolic Gluaneter 
of the Temple 
Zerubbabel’s Temple 
Conits 
Date 


Vistory . , 

Holy Place. 

Most Holy Place 

Sources of Intornima- 

tion 

Veil 
Temple-keeper 
Temples, Babylonian 


Tempt, Temptation 
of Christ . 
Ten. : : 
Ten Commandments 
Tender 
Tent. 
Making ‘ 
Tent of Meeting... 


Temple—lferod’s— 
Sources of Informa- 
tion . : : 
Temple Police. 
Veil : ; ὃ 
Sulomon’s . : ‘ 
Architecture . : 
| 
| 
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. TH, 
715". 

lv. 714%, 848, 
iv. 605; 
(Conder). 

iv. 701", 
. 695", 702%. 


ii, 598" If 


Ba ae 

aes 

iv. 702", 

i 1. 300 (Curtis). 

a TOL", 

iv. 702', 472" (Wilson). 
. 00%, 


. 697" TE 
r, 0970 MEN 
7. GON, 

. TOU, 

. 700", 

. GOT” ἢ, 
iv. 701". 

. O97" £, 
Ὁ TUL. 

. 6994, 
690", 
GOSS, QI 
. GOS?, 
TOO, 

. GOS, 

. GOO? Ff, 
. GUD" [᾿ 


. 696°. 


ee 170" (Konig). 
. 710 Ὡς: 1. 8238 » (Batten). 

iv. 7115. 

i, S28" (Batten); ὃ. 
τῶν (Cooke), 514" " 
(Barnes); iv. 978" 
(Sellie). 

iv. TLE". 

ἘΣ 

«1115, 


. 110», 

iv. 847°. 

i. 722" (Ramsay). 

ϊ “1005 (LHonmnel); Ext 
577" (Jastrow). 

iv. 710: (Hastings). 

[See Jesus Christ}. 

iu. 564", 565" (Konig). 

[See Decalogue). 

iv. 710" (Hastings). 

iv. 7175 (Ewing). 

ii. 285"; iii. 600+ (Findlay) 

i. 466" (Selbie); iv. 655# 

(A. R. 8S. Kennedy) 

Ext. 7175 (kautzsch). 


Tephon (Ap.) 
Terah (person) 
Terah (place) 
Teraphim 


Terebinth . : 


Teresh . : is 
Tertius. 
Tertullas 
Tertulhan 
Testament 
‘Testaments οἵ 
Patriarchs . 
Christian Interpola- 
tions 
Contents 
Criticism 
Date 
Demonology 
Eschatology 
Integrity of Original 
Jewish Testaments 
Languace . 
Phaality of He: evens 
Tithe. 
Twelve 
Value 
Vetsions 
Testumony 
Teth 
Tetrarch 
Tetter 
Text of the Old Tost: re 
ment 
Criticism . 


ΧΗ 


Tirbes 


Hebrew MSS 

Age 

Genizah : 
History of Teast 
Massoretes, Work ot 
Pie-Massoretic Text 
Preservation : 
Printed Editions of 

Helnew OT 
Punctuation ; 
Sopherim, Work οὗ. 
Versions, Importance 


of Old : 
ext of the New Testa- 
ment F : 


Ciiticism . 


Manuseripts. 


from 
Text, Gieek (uncer- 
tainty of) 


Quotations, Evidence 


iv. 718", 

. 718* (Selbie). 

. 718". 

iv. 718" (Welch); ii. 
(Davidson); iv. 588 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 
017}, 642 (XKautzseh), 

iv. TIS oe hi. S758 

(Post); iv. BOS” (ALR. 

Ss Kennedy), Gol 

(Wlutehouse); Ext. 616" 

(<antzsch). 

719", 

Ὁ 1900, 

710} (Robertson). 

li. 695” (Reynolds). 

720° (Massie). 


200» 


7214 (Charles). 


Bae frags | 
iv. 721. 
eet, 
aes os 


i. 593" (Whitehonse). 


iv. 724) s i. 7445. 
ἷν, 7235, 

iv. 723 

We. ΤῸΝ, 

ἵν. 191" 

ἵν. 725%, 
Wei 

Iv. 7928. 

ιν, 725" (Selbie). 
ιν. F725", 

Iv. 725" (Moss). 


i. 96", 329" (Macalister). 


᾿ς 7260" (Strack). 
187" (Woods), 884° (H. 
J. White). 
ἵν. τῶν, 
iv. 728°, 
iv, 728". 
Tal’, 
ala 
ἵν, 730", 
. 31° (Margohouth). 


ιν. 726". 

ιν. 730% 

ιν. TSE 

Iv. 731°, 853" 1. (Bebb). 

iv. 732” (Nestle), 

ιν. 736, ssae (th. 1. 
White), [See Teatual 


Criticism ot NT). 
ν. 7318. 


iv. 735", 


ιν, jae", 
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Text of the New Testa- 
ment— 
Neutral 
Traditional 
Variations 
Western 
of Acta . 
of Luke. : 


Textual Critucism οἱ 
the New Testa- 
ment 

Conflation : : 

Genenlopy, Principle 
of . d 

Materials for 

Methods and Prin- 
ciples Ἢ ᾿ 

Names ‘ Western,’ 


‘Syrian,’ ‘Neutral,’ 
‘Alexandrian’. 
Object. : Ἴ 
Rival Schools — 
Critical . 


Traditional 
Subjective Element 
in. 


Syrian Re: εὐνὴν in 
1 Timothy 
Traditional Text ex- 
amined for period 
381-150 ALD. 
Traditional ‘Text of 
Mark 118 exam. 
ined : : 
I, Relation to & 
and other 
anthorities 
Relation of NB 
to Uuatin and 
Syr. VSS 
Value of 
“ditorial Activity 
in Traditional 


Text. : 
Evidence, — Ante- 
Nicene : 
Evidence for τοῖς 
προφήταις 
| for ἔμπροσθέν σου 
᾿ Readings, ΔΑΙοχ- 
andrian . 
Neutral 
Syrian 


Western ‘ 
Summary of Iévi- 
dence avainst 
Syrian Readings 


Thaddeus 
Gospel of . 
Thank -offering 

Tharaka 
Tharra (Ap.) 
Thassi (Ap.) 
Theatre ‘ 


------.--ἕἝἜΞ,...... ----« --ο-- --.. 


ee 
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iv. 737" ft. 

iv. 787) if 

ἵν. Tot fe 

iv. 7375 Π᾿ 740°, 

1, 26" (Hleadlaim). 
ii. 164" (Bebb). 


Ext. 208" (Murray). 


Ext. 23" (E. 
Hat. 229 ff, 
Ext. 209. 


Ext. 210° £1, 


Ext. 90 151, 
Ext. 909", 


ext. 912. iP 
Ext. 910» ir 


Ext. Q22 


2 Sao 


Ext. 214" if. 


Ext. 212" if. 


Ext. 215" f1., 232" ff. 


Eat. 231°, 


Ext. 232" if. 
ὕχυ. 28a", 


Ext. 227%; 
ὃν ζ ἢν 
Ext. 224%, 296", 


Ext. 224° ἢ 
Ext. 2264, 


Ext. 2305, 
Eat. 280". 
Oxb. LS" fF 
Eat. 228" iF 


Ext. 227% 

[See Teat of NT. 
iv. 7415 (Nestle). 
Ext. 438" (Tasker). 
iv. 338" (Paterson). 
[See Tithaka). 

iv. 742", 

iv. 7424. 

iv. 7425 (Headlam)}. 


Thehaic Version . 
Thebes. 
Thebes. ξ 

i Theft . ; 


Man-stealing 


Thelersas (Ap.) 
Theocracy 


Theodore of Heraclea . 
Theodore of Mopsuestia 
Theodore the Monk 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus . 
Theodotion’s Version . 


Theodotus (Ap.) 
Theophilus. ; 
Theophilus of Antioch 
Theophylact 
Theras (Ap.) 
Thermeleth (Ap.) 
Thessalonians, 
Ist. Mpistle 


Analysis. 

Authenticity 

Chureh Orvanization 
and Faith 


Circumstances of 
Writing 

Date 

Antegrity. . 

Origen’s Canon: y 


on. 5 
Quotations in. 
Relation to OT and 

Christian Litera- 
ture : 

to Tf Thess: selene 

Value : 

Thessalonians, 

2nd μα] 


Analysis . 

Authorship 

Date and Cireum- 
stunces . 


Eschatology 
Integrity . 
Literary Dependence 
Origen’s Commentary 
on, ‘ : 
Relation to 1 Picea 
lonians . : : 
Value 
Thessalonica 
Theudas 


Thicket 
Thigh . 
Think . : 
Thisbe (Ap.) 


i. 669" (Forbes Robinson), 

i. 555° (Griffith), 

iv. 742” (Wilson). 

i, 522" (Poucher); Ext. 
797" (Johns), 

iii, 239% (Selbie); Ext. 
7975 (Johns). 

iv. 742", 

Ext. 3378 (Stanton), 630, 
720" (Kantzseh). 

Ext. 497° (Turner). 

Ext. 508° ff (Turner). 

Ext. 5198 (Turner). 

Ext. 516" (Turner). 

iv. 453° (Nestle), 
(Redpath). 

iv. TA, 

iv. 712" (Redpath). 

11. 695" ; in. 587". 

ext. 486° (πὸ). 

Iv. 7404, 

iv. 743%, 


S6U" 


iv. 743" (Lock); iti. 708" 
(Findlay). 

iv. 744", 

ἢν, 745". 


iv. 745", 


iv. 743° 1, 

iv. 743"; i. 708» (Find- 
lny). 

iv, 7416". 


Ext. 4902 (Turner). 
iv, 740", 


iv. 745°. 
ιν. 747% 5, 
iv. Flot 


iv. 746" (Lock); iii, 708° 
(indlay). 

iv. 747". 

iv. 747" if, 


iv. 740"; αἰ, TUS (Hind- 
ly). 

iv. 747". 

ν. 149», 

iv. 7474. 


Ext. 496" (Turner). 


re acer" 
Iv. ΕΝ 
iv. 749" (Dickson). 
iv. 750° (Ueadlam): i. 
430", 
us 54* (Forest). 
. 750” (Selbie). 
iv. 7515 (Hastings). 
iv. 7515. 


Thistles, Thorns . 
Crown of Thorns 
Thocanus (Ap.) 
Thomas Ε : 
Thomas, Acts οὗ. 


T homas, Gospel accord- 


ing to 
Thomei (Ap. ) 
Thorns . 

Crown of . 
Thothmes 
Thought 
Thousand 

Unit) 

Rhetorical use . 
Thracia 
Thraszeus (Ap.) 
Three (number) . 


Three Children, Song 


of the 
Authorship 
Canonicity 
Contents . 
Literary Estimate 


Original Language . 


Versions . 
Threshing 
Threshing Fluor . 


Threshold 


Keepers of the . 
Throne 


Worship . 
Thrum . 
Thumb 
VYhammim 


Thunder 
Thutmosis 1. 
Thutmosis 11. 
Thutmosis ΠῚ. 
Thyatira 
Religion in 
Thyine Wood 
Tiamat 


Tiberias Η ‘ 
Tiberias, Sea of . 
Tiberius 


Chronology 
Tibhath 
Tibni 
Tidal 


Tiglath-pileser 1. 
Tiglath-pileser 11. 
Tiglath-pileser ΠΕ. 


EXTRA VOL.—56 


(Military 
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iv. 751" (Post). 

iv. 753%. 

iv. 753>. 

iv. 753> (J. H. Bernard). 
iv. 754° (J. H. Bernard). 


Ext. 431° (Tasker). 
iv. 754°, 

iv. 781» (Post). 

iv. 753". 

[See Tahutmes]. 
iv. 754" (Hastings). 


i. 155" (Barnes). 

i. 564 (Konig). 

iv, 754" (Ramsay). 

iv. 754", 

ii. 750" (Konig) ; iii. 562°, 
565". 


iv. 754 e (Marshall: 

lv. 7 

ἵν, 7 

iv. τοι 

iv, 75! 

iv. 755". 

iv. 756*. 

1. 50° (J. W. Paterson). 

i. 508 (J. W. Paterson) ; 
τ. 945 (Llastings). 

iv. 756* (6 1016) ;Σ 1. 910" 
(Hommel); iii. 689° 
(W. J. Moulton). 

iv. 756, 74* (Baudissin). 

iv. 756" (Selbie) ; ii. 842" 
(Williams). 

Ext. 1128 (Ramsay). 

iv. 901" (II. Porter). 

ιν, 7575 (Sel bie). 

iv. 888° (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy); Ext. 662 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 757* (James Patrick). 

1. 660° (Crum). 

1. 660", 

i. 660. [See Tahutmes]. 

iv. 757° (Ramsay). 

iv. 758", 

iv, 759°, 

i. 220 (Hommel), 503° 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 
568 fF, (Jastrow), 670° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 759° (Merrill). 

ii. 1025 (Merrill). 

ιν. 760° (Prichard). 

Ext. 481* (Ramsay). 

iv. 760°. 

iv. 760". 

iv. 761* (Sayce); i. 226% 
(1ommel). 

1. 179" f., 182" (Hommel). 

i. 183 (Hommel). 

iv. 761* (Sayce) ; i. 1855} 
(Hommel). 


Tigris . 


Tih, Desert of the 
Tikvah 

Tile, Tiling . 
Tilgath-pilneser . 
Tilon 

Timzeus 

Timbrel 


Time 


Babylonian ΓΈ ΤῚ 


ing 


Day, Divisions of 
Eras . 

Hours 

Months 

Watches . 
Weeks 

Year 


Beginning of 


Seasons 
Timmea . 
Timnah 
Timnath 
Timuath-he1es 
Timnath-serah 
Timon . 
Timotheus . 
‘Timothy 


Consecration : 
Timothy, lst Epistle to 
Analysis . : 
Authorship 
Church Organization 
False Teachers 
Listorical Situation 
Integrity . : 
Language and St vis 
Literary Dependence 
Value 


T imothy, 2nd Epistle to 


Analysis . 
Authorship : 
Church Organization 
False Teachers 
Historical Situation 
Integrity . 
Literary Dependence 
Relation to 1 Tim- 
othy . 
Style 
Value 
Timothy and Aquila, 
Dialogues of 
Tin 


Tindale, William 


Tiphsah . 
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iv. 761% (Sayce); 1. G43"; 
u. 379" (Hiddekel]. 

ii. 150” (Hull). 

iv. 762", 

iv. 762" (James Patrick). 

iv. 761" [Tiglath-pileser]. 

iv. 762; ii, 1298, 

iv. 762" (Nestle). 

iv. 672” (Selbie) ; iii. 462° 
(Millar). 

iv. 762> (Abrahams). 

iv. 763>fh 5; 1, 917. 
(Hommel), 

Iv. 766". 

ιν. 762", 

Eat. 475° (Ramsay). 

iv. 765". 

iv. 100", 

ιν. 705», 

iv. 702: ΠῚ ; 
(Ramsay). 

iv. 764"; Ext. 483° (Ram- 
say). 

iv. 76-4. 

iv. 766" ; i. 785, 

iv. 766° (Wilson). 

ιν, 767%. 

iv. 767". 

iv. 767* (Wilson). 

Iv. 767". 

iv. 767°, 

iv. 767" (Lock); i. 
(Robertson). 

i, 631" (Gwatkin). 

ιν. 768" (Lock). 

iv. 7694. 

iv. 772°, 

iv. 7714, 773°. 

iv. 770", 773". 

iv. 768°, 770", 772". 

ιν. 774", 

iv, 772", 

iv. 770+. 

iv. 774°, 

iv. 774” (Lock). 

iv. 775". 

iv. 776". 

iv. 776, 

iv. 770", 

iv. 114, 

ιν, 777%. 


lv. 775°, 


Ext. 478" 


492? 


iv. 770% 
iv. 777%. 


iv. 777”. 


iii. 303° f. (Bartlet). 
iv. 778* (Petrie) ; iii. 375° 
(Hull). 

iv. 856° (Mulligan); Ext. 
241° (J. Η. Lupton). 
iv. 778" (Wilson) ; iii. 340° 

(J. Taylor). 
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Tiras . é é . iv. 7785 (Selbie), 685% | Tobit, Book of— 
(Max Muller); Ext. Patsism, Influence of iy. 989* f. (J. H. Moulton). 


Thathites . ὅ ὦ 


Tire. . ὸ 
Tirhahkah (T ina 


Tirhanah 
Tra 
Tirshatha 
Jarzah . 


Tishbite 
Tishri 
Tishup . 
Titans . 
Tithe 
and Frist- Faiths 
in Deuteronomy and P 
In Later Judaisin 
in ΝῚ times 
amone dows of Dae 
spola, 
Title on the Cross 
Tittle 
Titus 


Titus, Epistle to . ς 
Απα]γ sts 
Authorship 
Church Ot eanization 
False ‘Feachers 
Historical Situation 
Integrity . 
Literary Dependence 
Relation to 1 and 
2 Timothy 
Origen’s Commentary 
on. 
Style 
Value 
Titus Justus 
Titus Manius 
Tizite 
Tnephachthos 
Toah 
Tob, Land of 
Tob-adonijah 
Tobiah . 
Tobias (Ap.) 
Toliel (Ap.) 
Toliyah 
Tobit, Book of 
Date 
Demonology 
Eschatology 
God, Doctrine οἱ 
lhistonenl Character 
Language, Original . 
Natrative. 
Variations m V Ss 


8" (Jastrow). 
ἵν, 778"; i. ]28*3 iv. 502" 
[Shimeathites]. 


ιν, 778" (Hastings), 
iv. 7795 (Griffith); i. 


188" ff. (Hommel), 5365 
(Margoliouth), 663" 
(Crum); iii 820 
(Griflith). 

ἦν. 7793 un. 127°. 

lv. 779 .. 11. 129. 

iv. 779" (Moss). 

iv. 779" (Aglen) ; 
(Cun tis). 

iv. 78U"; 1. 687" (Strachan) 

iv. 765” (Abrahams). 

i. 18", 

iv. 780". 

iv. 780" (Peake), 

iv. 150", 

iv. 780" f, 

iv. 7815, 

Kat. 51" (Buhl). 


li. 190» 


Ext. 107° f. (Schurer). 
iv. 781" (Adeney). 
ιν, 781" (Hastings). 
iv, ΤῸΝ (Leek); 1. 
494" (hubertson). 
. 783° (Lock). 
oie 

iv. 784", 

Iv. TS44, 

iv. ΒΝ, 

iv. 783°, 7844. 

iv, τ 

iv. 783". 


492", 


iv. 770", 776°, 783°. 

Ext. 496" (Turnet). 

iv. 784, 

v. TS5R. 

i, S29 (Headlam). 

He 236° (IE. A. White). 
iv. 785". 

i. δὲν (Crum). 

iii. 472" [Nahath]; ii, 124". 
780° (Walson). 

. 780"; ii, 125", 

. 785", 

2 δ", 

. 785", 

780" s ti. 125%, 

. 785" (Marshall). 

iv. 788", 

. 408° f. (Whitehouse). 
1. 743" (Charles). 

Mat. 277" (BPainweather ;. 
iv. 78S", 

", 7S88 

iv. 780", 

ιν. 7874, 


me 
“- 


a 


Prayer in . 
Texts and Vss— 


Chaldee or Ara- 


maic . 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Latin 
Syriac 

Use in Church . 


and contemporary 
Jewish J.itera- 
ture. : 
Parallels with J abe: 
lees 
Judith 
Job. = 
Sirach : 
Story of Ahikai. 
Tochen Ε 
Togarmah 
Tohu 
Toi 
Tokhath 
Tola 
Tolad 


Tolbanes (Ap.) 
Toll, Place of 


Tomb . 

“wy plian 
Masonry . 
Phoenician 
Roch-hewn 
Sarcophagi 
of ILiram . 
of the Kings 
of Joshua. 
of St. James 
of Zechariah 

Tougs . 


‘Tongues, Confusion of . 
Babylonian Featmes 


of Narrative 


Critical Difficulties . 
Origin of Narrative. 
Theory of Origin of 


Language 
Tongues, Gift ot . 


Biblical Evidence 


Data, Classification of i 
Interpietation of Evi- 


dence : 
Later History . 
Tools 
Popurchy 
Topaz . : 


ΕΝ ΞΡΕΘΘΗΝΟΝΡΝ ΒΡΙΜΝΒΕΕΝΙΝΕ ΘΕ ῬΟΝΡΕΣ 


iv. 495 (E. R. Bernard). 


iv. 786". 
iv. 785°. 
iv. 786". 
iv. 786". 
iv. 786", 
iv. 7589", 


iv. 789%. 


iv. 789", 
iv. 7894. 
iv. 789°. 
iv. 789". 
iv. 789%. 
iv. 789". 
iv. 789", 
li. 472" (Nahath]. 
iv. 800" (Sel bie). 
lV. eee [Tikvah]. 
. 7908, 1728 (Cooke) ; il. 
1.9 0» (Curtis). 
iv. 790», 
ιν. 700", 
ἦν. 790» (Macpherson) ; 
Ext. 3945 ff (Ramsay). 
[See Publican, Neceipt 
of Custom]. 
454° ff. (Nicol). 
. 456" 1. 
, 457". 
iv. 407", 
. 456". 
4575, 
iv. 457", 
. 457", 
. 456". 
iv. 456", 
. 456°. 
ome iY gs 
nedy). 
iv. 790* (Driver). 


(A. R. S. Ken- 


. 793". 
iv. 790" £. 
ἘΠ] ΡΣ 


. 790° ff. 

iv. 703° (Robertson); ii. 
407" (Swete) ; ili. 7495} 
(Purves). 

. 793°. 

. 794°. 


. 794°, 

. 796*. 

iv. 796" (Carslaw). 

iv. 7974. 

iv. 707» (J. Taylor), 620° ff. 
(Flinders Petrie). 
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Tophel. .. iv. 797>. Triad, Babylonian Ext. 538* (Jastrow). 
Tophet, Topheth iv. 797% (Salmond); ii. | Trial ii, S06¢°f. (Thatcher), 
119 (Charles), 388* 252 f., 842° (Williams) ; 
(Warren). iv. 4010 f. (Bacher). 


Torah . 
Torch 


Tormah 
Tortoise 
Totemism 


Tou 
Tower . 
Town Clerk 


Trachonitis 
Trade . 


Articles of Commerce 
Coummerce of Ancient 


Hast . 
ot Israel 
Government and 
Harbours, Markets, 
Routes . 
Roman Commerce 
Terms 
Trades . 


Tragacanth 


Trance . 


Transfiguration 
Nature and Meaning 
of . 


Scene οἱ 


Transgression 


Transmigration of Souls 


Travail 

rq 

Treason ‘ ‘ 
Treasure, Treasurer, 


Treasury . 
Treasury of Temple 
Tree 

Sacred in Israel 


in Egypt 
in Greece 


Trespass-offering . ᾿ 


iii. 0451} (Driver), 595» ff. 
(Curtis). 

ili. 23% (Porter), 
(Hastings). 

iv. 709°, 

ιν. 799°, 

1. 3408 (Selbie), 850" (Ben- 
nett); ii. 445" (W. P. 
Paterson); iv. 331°f. 
(Paterson), 831" 
(Peake); Inxt. 1145 
(Ramsay), 613°, 623" 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 799". 

ιν. 800* (Barnes). 

iv. 8000 (Ramsay); i. 
(pees ἃ 

iv. 8015 (Smith). 

iv. 802" (Bennett); Ext. 
50" (Buhl). 

iv. 800", 


43° f. 


iv. 803*; Ext. 593i. 
(Johns). 

ry. 8035 IF 

av. 800", 


iv. δ, [See Toads in 
OT and NT]. 

iv. S06"; Eat, 378", 382" (1, 
390*, 400" (Ramsay). 

av. SUL", 

iv. 8075 (Wortabet). 

nu. 747" (Macalister) ; iv. 
0115 (Post). 

iy. 807" (Morgan); wi. 
327" (Macalister) ; Ext. 
673" (Kautzsch). 

iv. 5075 (Plummer) ; iii. 
8U9', SL2" (Chase). 


iv. SUS®, 

ιν. S07" 1 αἱ, 352" (Conder) ; 
iv. 671" (Wilson). 

ιν, 529", 532" (BE. R. Ber- 
nard). 

Ext. 292" (Fairw eather). 

iv. 808" (Hastings). 

iv. 808", 


iv. 808" (Selbie) ; i. 685" 
(Burney). 

ιν, 809", 714" (Davies). 

iv. 809" (Post). 

iv. 395" (A. R. S. Ken- 


nedy); Ext. 616+ 
(Kautzsch) [See 
Asherah]. 


Eat. 190" (Wiedemann). 
ὑχῦ, 118: (Ramsay). 
iv. 837» (W. P. Paterson). 


of Christ . 


Tribe : . 
Genealogical Lists of 
Twelve Tribes 
Leah and = Rachel 
Tribes 


Nature, Origin, and 
History of Tribe 
Order and Giouping 

of Tribes 
Subdivisions 
Terminology 
Tribes as Individuals 


Tribulation . 


Tribute in OT 
in ΝΊ" 


Tribute Money 


Trinity 


Babylonian 


in Baptismal For. 


mula 


in Jewish Apocrypha 
and Pseudept- 
grapha . 
in New Testainent 
im connexion with 
Christ's) Ad- 
vent 
baptism 
μαι. 
Ministiy 
Temptation and 
Transfieura- 
tion : 
in Teaching οἱ Christ 
Apostolic Comniis- 
sion and Baptism 
Fourth Gospel 
Synoptic Guspel. . 
in Teaching of the 
Apostles 
among dewish 
Christians . 
St. Jolin 
St. Paul : 
Outline of NT [Doc- 


trine " : 
Trinity imvolved in 
Life of Church 


i. 633° (Sanday); iii. 
876" ff. (Purves); Ext. 
420 f. (Tasker). 

iv. 810" (Bennett). 


li. 1228 ff, (Curtis). 


iv. 810"; i. 272 (Peake) ; 
iii. 89° (Selbie); iv. 
192 (Driver). 


iv. 810° ff. 


iv. S12", 

rv. 812", 

. S10". 

iv. 810%; ii. 533° ff (Dri- 
ver), 

1, 374° (Denney). 
Suffering). 

iv. 813* (Selbie). 

ιν. 813% (Macpherson). 
[See Taxes]. 

iv. 813"; ini, 428" (A. BR. 
S. Kennedy). 

Ext. 308" (Scott); ib 
21318, 648" (Sanday) ; 
un. 793" (Chase). 

i, 215" (Hominel); Ext. 
538" ἢ, (astrow). 


[See 


Bat. 313"3 i. 
(1°ltmuner). 


241° fl. 


ent. 
iat. 


3U8*. 
4095 fT, 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Hat. 


3095, 
309". 
309%. 
309”, 


ἰὐχῦ. 
Ext. 


310°. 
310" IN. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Eat. 


313" f. 
311° ff. 
310" fi 
Ext. 8140 6 
Ext. 
Iixt. 
Text. 


414} ff. 
317947. 
315" fT. 
xt. 3105 £. 


Ext. 318", 


884 
Trinity— 
Apostles,  Equip- 
ment of : 
Chureh, Establish- 
ment of 


Missions, Work 
of : 
Test of Doctrine 
Worship and Sac- 
ΤΟ ΠΕ 
Pripolis 
Trinkeles 
Troas 
Trogylhum . 
Trophinus . 
Trow 
Trampet 


Trumpets, Feast of 


Trust : 
Truth in OT 

in NT 
Truth, Goddes. of 
Tryphwna 


Trypbon (Ap.) 
Tryphosa 
Tubal 


Tubal-eain 
Tulaas, Tubiem . 
Tuhlat-Nindar © 
Tuklat-Nindar 1]. 
Tum 

Turban 


Turpentine Tiec . 
Turquoise 


Turtle Dove. 


Tushratta . 

Tutor . 

Twelve 

Twelve Apostles, Gos- 
pel of 

Twin Brothers 

Two. . 

‘Two Ways’ 

Tychieus 3 

Types in the Old ‘Les- 
tament 

Tyrannus 

Tyre : 

Antiquity . 

Coinage 


Situation . ᾿ 
Trade 

and Assyria 

and Babylon 

and Israel 

and Macedonians 
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Ext. 318", 


Ext. 319. 


Ext. 
Ext. 


319°. 
319°. 


Evt. 320" ff. 

iv. S13" (Wilson). 

Hat. 111% (amsay). 

iv. 813 (Ramsiy ) 

iv. 814" (Wilson). 

iv. $14" (Redpath). 

Iv. S154, 

lv, ee (Abrahams) ; 1 

62" (Millar) 

ly. ae ff. 
i. 859" (Harding). 

[See Faith] 

ιν. 816" (Stunton). 

iv. SIS, 

Ext. 191" (Wiedemann). 

iv. $20" (Headlam); 1. 
444” (Ramsay); iv. 
15° f. (Ramsay). 

ἵν. 820". 

ἦν. 820" [Tryphiena |. 

iv. 820" (Selbie) 5 1. 
(Hommel). 

iv. S20" (Selbie). 

iv. 785> (Wilson). 

i. 182". 

1, 183", 

iat. 184" (Wiedemann). 

i. 627" (Mackie); i. 
412" f.5 111. 898"( Purves). 

iv. 821%, 718’, 719}, 

iin. 376" (Lull); tv. 
(Petrie). 

iv. $21" (Post); i. 
(Macalister). 

i. 181° (Hommel). 

iv. S214. 

iii. 563", 564» (Konig). 
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620" 


36" 


Ext. 435* (Tasker). 

1. 608" (Prichard). 

ii. 562" (onig). 

Bat. 430" ff (Bartlet). 
iv. 891" (Redpath). 


Ext. 176° (Komi). 

iv. 821 (Ramsay). 

iv. 823" (Mackie). 

ἦν. 823°. 

ili, 423", 40", 427" (AL 1. 
S. Wennedy). 

iv. 823". 

iv. 823), 

iv, 824%. 

iv. 824, 

iv. 824°. 

iv. 824°, 


(Abrahams) ; 


Tyte - 

and Persia 

and Zidon 
Tyre, Ladder οὗ. 
‘Tyropoean bees 


Tzade . ᾿ 
Uecal . Σ 
Vel : ᾿ 
Uknaz . 

Ula 

Ulam. : 
Ulfilas’ Version 
Ulla 

Ummah 


Uneral Writing 
Unclean, Uncleanness . 


Laws on 


Origin of Distinction 
between Clean and 
Unclean 

Ritnal and Une jest: 
Ness 


Taboo 
Terminology 
Types of : Death 


Food 


Functions of Ke- 
production . 


Leprosy . 
in NT Ξ : 5 
Chiist’s Teaching . 
Undergird 
Underling 


Undersette: . 
Undertake . 
Underwrite . 
Uneasy 
Ungracious . 
Unicorn 
Unknown God 


Unleavened Bread 
Feast of 


Relation to Vass- 
over . 


in Ac 20%“ 


Unni. : 
Unno 
Unright 
Unselfishness 


Untoward . 


iv. 824, 

iv. 823", 

iii, 175 (Ewing). 
Li. 387" (Warren). 
iv. 825". 


iv, 8254. 

iv. 825+, 

iv. 8254, 

iv. 8255 (Sayee). 

iv, 825%; in. 129", 1315 

iv. 861° ff. (Bebb). 

Iv. 825"; ii. 132", 

iv. 825", 

iv. 950" it. (Kenyon). 

iv. 825" (Peake) ; 1. 
(Poueher). 

in. 1048 (Harford- 
Battersby), 332"f. 
(Mucalister), 


Hb 


iv. 825" ff. 


iv. 833"; ext. 6214, 718" f. 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 8965 11: ἢ. ΒΡ 1), (Mac- 
alister), 3895" (Skinner) ; 
Hiat. 613° (KNautzseh). 

iv. &25" note. 
᾿ς 8.1}, 

iy. 829° fh; iu. 358M, 
38" ff. (Macalister). 


iv. 827° ff; ili. 331 (Mac- 
alister). 

iv. 831"; 11. 95" ih (Mace- 
alister). 

iv. 833". 

Iv. 834", 

Ext. 367% (Blomfield), 

iv. 834%. 

ιν, 8245, 

iv. 8345, 

iv. 834°, 

iv. 834", 

tv. 834», 

iv. 834" (Post). 

iv. 835° (Headlam); i. 
196°, 

i. 3170 ΕΞ (Macalister) ; 
iii. 90* (H. A. White). 

i, 860" ff. (Harding). 


i. 8605 ; iii, 684>, 685% 5, 
686" (W. J. Moulton) ; 
Ext. 621", 6624, 718° f. 
(Kautzsch). 

1. 419° (Turner). 

iv. 835*; ii, 125° 

iv. 835%, 

iv. 835», 

Ext. 28" (Votaw). 

iv. 835%, 


Upharsin 
Uphaz . 


Upright, Book of the . 


Ur (person) . 
Ur (place) 


Ur of the Chaldees 


Ur-ghanna 
Ur-gur. 
Urbanus 

Uri : 
Uriah, Urijah 


Urias (Ap.) . 
Uriel 


Uriel (Archangel) 
Urim and Thummim 


Etymology 
Meaning 
Nature and use 


Usertesen III. 
Usury . 


Ut-napishtim 
Utu (Ap.) 
Uthai . 

Uthi (Ap.) 
Uz : 

Uzai 

Uzal 


Uzza 
Uzzah . 
Uzzen-sheerah 


Uzzi 


Uzzia 
Uzziah . 


Uzziah (Azarial) . 


Uzziel . 


Vagabond 
Vaheb . 

Vail 
Vaizatha . 
Vale, Valley 
Valentinus 


Valentinus, Gospel of . 


Vaniah 

Vanity . 

Vashni . 

Vashti . 
Vaticanus, Codex 


and 
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iii. 340° ff. (Margoliouth). 

iv. 835" (T. G. Pinches). 

iv. 12* (Budde). 

iv. 835"; ii, 132", 

i, ὁ». 9268 (Hommel) ; 
Ext. 534° (Jastrow ). 

iv. 835" (Τὶ G. Pinches) ; 

i, 154, 178 (Ryle), 1845 


note (Hommel), 537" 
(Stenning). 


1 205r. 

1), 

iv. 837°. 

iv. 837>; ii, 127°. 

iv. 837 (N. J. D. White); 
i. 132° (Curtiy). 

iv. 838*. 

iv. S388: iL. 
126°, 

iv. 8385 (Marshall); 1]. 
778°. 

iv. 838> (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 


1945, 125", 


iv. S38), 

iv. ΒΘ ΘΚ, ; Ext. 662> 
(Kautzscli). 

1. 659". 

iv. 8115 (Bennett) ; 1. 523" 
(Voucher), 579? f. 

Eat. 5775, 

iv, S414. 

iv, 841°; ii. 129°. 

iv. 841}, 

ιν. S41" (Pinches). 

iv. S42", 

iv, 842 (Margoliouth); 1. 
135°. 

iv, 843 ; i. 1314. 

iv. 843%; u. 125". 

ιν, 487> [Sheerah]; ii 
130". 

iv. $43"; ii, 1238 δ 1235, 
129"), 130%, 

ιν. $43". 

iv. S43": ἢν 
132". 

iv. 843" (Whitehouse) ; 1. 
186” (Llommel). 

iv. S45"; ii, 122", 1934, 
194», 1965.» 130". 


1.45. 190, 


iv. 8455 (Hastings). 

iv. 845", 629". 

[See Veil]. 

iv. 845". 

iv. 845" (Driver). 

ii. 7015 (Reynolds) ; 11]. 
539" (Stanton). 

Ext. 438» (Tasker). 

iv. 846", 

iv. 846" (Garvie). 

iv. 847°. 

iv. 847°, 

i. 209" (Murray). 


Vau (αν). 


Vedan . 
Veil (Vail) 
Article of Dress 


of Tabernacle 


of Temple . 


Venus . 


Vellum 
Vermilion 
Verse 


Versions 


History and Origm . 


Method of use . 


Printed Editions, 


use of 

Revisions . 

Uses of Versions— 
Critical , 
Exegetical 
General . 


Literary and Philo- 


logieal 


Versions, Arabie . 


Aramaic 
Armenian 
Bohairic 
Boheinian . 
Danish 
Dutch 
Kgyptian . 
English 
Hithiopie 
French 
Georgian 
German 
Gothie 
Greek 
Aquila’s 
Septuagint 
Symmachus’ . 
Theodotion’s . 
Greck, Modern. 
Hungarian 
Itala . 


Italian 
Latin, Old 


Memphitic 
Norwegian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Russian 
Sahidic 
Samaritan 
Slavonic 
Spanish 
Swedish 
Syriac 
Thebaic 
Vulgate 


iv. 8474. 
iv. 8475 (Margoliouth). 
1v. 847° (Davies). 
iv, S48"; i, 627" (Mackie); 
ili. 240", 455" (Selbie). 
iv. S47, 662° (A. ἢ. ΜΝ. 
Kennedy). 

iv. 847", 700°, 7115, 714", 

i. 169° ff. (Driver), 1938 
(Pinches); iv. 181"(Ben- 
nett). 

iv. 946 (IXenyon). 

i, 1085» (Thatcher). 

iv. 45 (Budde). 

ιν. 848° (Bebb), 

ιν, 8495 th 

iv. 8510 iY, 


iv. 8514, 
iv, 850", 


iv. 8534, 
iv. 804". 
iv. 854°, 


iv. 855". 

i. 1305» (Burkitt). 

iv. 6785 [Targuin]. 

i. 151, 153* (Conybeare) 

i. 67 (Forbes Robinson), 

Ext. 417% (Bebh). 

Ext. 415” (Bebb). 

Ext. 4145 (Bebb). 

i, 668° (Forbes Robinson). 

[See Versions, English]. 

i. 7915 (Charles). 

Ext. 402" (Bebb). 

iv. 861" (Bebb). 

Ext. 4115 (Bebb). 

iv. 861" (Bebb). 

iv. 864 (Redpath). 

iv. 865". 

iv. 437” (Nestle). 

iv. 865». 

iv. 866+. 

ἔχυ. 420" (Bebb). 

Ext. 4175 (Bebb). 

11. 470 (H. A. A. Ken- 
nedy). 

Ext. 406" (Bebb). 

mi. 47* (LL. A. A. Ken. 
nedy). 

i. 669" (Forbes Robinson). 

Ext. 415° (Bebb). 

Ext. 418 (Bebb). 

Ext. 410° (Bebb). 

Ext. 419* (Bebb). 

i. 669° (Forbes Robinson). 

Ext. 68" (Konig). 

iv. 863° (Bebb). 

Ext. 408" (Bebb). 

Ext. 416° (Bebb). 

iv. 645%, 740°. 

i. 669° [Sahidic]. 

iv. 873" (H. J. White). 


en SU On -ὁ- 5 τ ---.-.-- -- 
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Versions, English Ξ 


Anglo-Norman . d 
Rolle of Hampole . 
Williain of Shore- 

ham 

Anglo-Saxon 
Bede 
Caedimon 
King Alfred 

Authorized = Veision 
and successors ‘ 

Bishops’ Bible . 

Genevan : 

Reformation Period . 
Coverdale 
Great Bible 
Matthew’s Bible 
Taverner’s Bible 
Tindale . 

Revised Version 
American 

Rheims and Doun 

Wyeclifite . 

Very 

Vessels. 

Vetch 

Vex, Verution 
Vile 

Village . 

Vine, Vineyard 


Keeper of . 
Vine of Sodom 


Vinegar 

Vintage 

Viol 

Viper 

Virgin 

Fountaim of the 

Virtue . 

Vision . 


Visitation, Divine 
Vophsi . 
Vow 


Vowels 


Vulgate 
Circumstances of 
Translation . 
Criticism, Textual, of 
OT 
of NT : 
Diflerence fiom Eng- 
lish Bible 
Early Editions . 


Mhstory after Jerome's 


death 

British and Trish 
types . 

French . 


iv. 855" (Milligan) ; Ext. 
236" (J. H. Lupton). 

Ext. 237°. 

Ext. 2384, 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


237°. 
236". 
236", 
236". 
236°. 
iv. 9585 ff. 
iv. 
iv. 8 
iv. 
iv. 
lv. 
iv. 8 
iv. 


85% ; Ext. 

858"; Ext, 2508. 
858"; Ext. 249", 

856" ff; Ext. 9415 fl. 

8578; Ext. 2444, 

857"; Ext. 2474. 
857"; Ext. 245". 

857"; Ext. 246". 

iv. 856"; Ext. 241". 

iv. $60"; Text. 250" ff. 

Ext. 969", 

iv. 858"; Ext. 2510 ff. 

iv. 855"; Ext. 238", 

iv. 866" (Hastinisk 

ii. 40° ff (Macalister). 

i, 498". 

iv. 866" (Hastings). 

iv. 807" (Hastings). 

iv. 867" (Ewing), 


iv. S68" (Post); u. 3101. 
(Macalister). 

iv. 868". 

iv. 869"; ii. 34> (Mac- 
alister). 

iv. 8705 (Macalister). 


iv. 8605" (Post). 
iv. 870°. 
. 460" (Post). 
. 870" (Woods). 
. 515° 11, (Wilson). 


iv. 871" (Hastings). 
ly. 871" (Morgan), 108°, 
115® (Davidson); Ext. 


673", 675" (Kautzsch). 
i. 524" (Poucher). 
iv. S71, 
iv. S72" (Peake); i. 479" 
(Marshall). 
i. 72", 74” (1. Taylor) ; iv 
949° (Kenyon). 
iv. 878" (H. J. White). 
iv. 873° ff. 
iv. 884», 
ιν, 883". 


885* tT. 
880» ff. 


iv. 
iv. 
877* ff. 


lv. 


878", 
878. 


iv. 
iv. 


Vulgate— 
Sanction of Couneil 
of Trent ‘ 
Spanish Vulgate . 
MSS . 
Name 
Nature and Method 
of Jerome’s Revision 
Vulture ; 
Vulture Stele 


Wafer . 
Wages. 
Waryon 
Threshing . 
Wailing 
Wait 
Walls . 
of Jerusalem 
Walnut 
War 
Jabweh the wat-God 


Method and Tactics. 
Fortresses 
Stiategic Routes 
Treaties 
Treatment of Enemies 
War in NT 
in Prophets 
Ward 
Ware . : 
Wars of the Lord, Tek 
of the 
Washings 


Washpot. 

Wasp 

Wateh 

Watche 

Water . 
Metaphorical use 

Water of Bitterness 


Water of Separation 


Waterspouts 
Wave - breast, 


Wave- 
oflering : 


Waw 
Wax, as 
Material 
Wax (verb) . 
Way . : 
‘Ways, Two 
Waymark 
Wealth 
Wean . 
Weapons 
Worship of 
Weasel. 
Weaving. 


Writing 


iv. 8804. 
iv. 878, 
iv. 886* ff. 
. 884", 


iv. 8827 ff. 
iv. 890), 
1. 9055, 


i. 318 (Macalister). 
Ext. 357" (Bennett). 
i. 3578 (H. A. White). 
i. 357%, 50° (Paterson). 
ii. 453" (Nicol). 
iv. 8090" (Hastings). 
iv. 800" (Warren). 
ii. 594° f., 596" (Conder). 
ii. 34>; 111. 574», 
iv. 892° (Barnes). 
Ext. 6284, 
(Kautzseh). 

iv. 893" fF, 
iv. 803", 894%, 
. S92" 1, 
. $95". 
. 8954, 
iv. 895» 
. 895", 

890" (Hastings). 
lv. 8965, 


635° ff 


. 806" (Selbie), 12°. 

i, 257" (Kennedy) ; iv. 
833 (Peuke), 8985 
(Patrick). 

iv. 896". 

. 896". 

. 766". 

. 897"; i. 7075 (Charles). 

8975 (James Patrich). 

. 898°. 

11:1. 273"f. (W.P. Paterson), 

325° f. (Macalister). 

iv. "208 (A. R. Κ΄. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 899", 


iv, 338* (W. P. Paterson); 
iii. 588* (Driver) ; Ext. 
722" (Kautzsch). 

iv. 8475. 


iv. 945" (Kenyon). 
iv. 899" (Hastings). 
iv. 8905 (Garvie). 
Ext. 439° ff. (Stenning). 
iv. 899°. 

iv. 900* (Bennett). 
ιν. 900°, 

i. 154> (Barnes). 
Ext. 112 (Ramsay). 
iv. 900°. 

iv. 900° (H. Porter). 


Wedding 
Weeds . 

Week . 
Weeks, Feast οἵ. 


Weeping 
Weights and Measiives 
Babylonian : 


Egyptian . 


Greco-Roman . 
Hebrew Measures of 
Capacity 
Ephah-bath 
Hin 
Homer-kor 
Kab 
Log 
Omer 
Seah 
Hebrew Measures ‘st 
Length 
Cubit 
Fathom . 
Kingerbreadth 
Furlong 
Handbreadth 
Sabbath Day’s 
Journey 
Span . 
Heliew Measure οἱ 
Surface . Ε 
Hebrew Weight- 
System ; 
Babylonian (252 gr 
unit) . - 
New Syrian (320 
gr. unit) ὲ 
Phoonician (994. gr. 
unit) . 
Syncretic System 
of Mishna . 
Weivhts : — Daric 
(dram) 
Mina 
pound) 
Shekel 


(maneh, 


of the Sanetuary 11]. 


Talent é 

Phoenician Weicht- 

System . 
Scripture, Measures of 

Bath 

Ephah 

Firkin 

Hin 

Homer-kor 

Kab 

Log 

Omer 

Seah . 

Tenth Deal . 
Sources, Monumental 

and Literary. 
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1.271 ΑΥ̓ΤΟ Paterson), 


iv. 901, 

iv. 765° 

ni. 740» (Purves) ; 
(Harding). 

iii. 4535 (Nicol). 

iv. 9015(A.R.S. Kennedy). 

iv. 902° ἢ, 9078, i. BIS? AT 
(Hommel) ; iii, 4185 ff. 

iv. 903%, 905° f., 907} iii. 
418", 

iv. θ00", 913°, 


(Abrahams). 
1, 801" 


iv. 9105 ff. 

iv. DLO EF, 

iv. 910" ff. 

iv. 910", 9110 ff. 
iv. 910", 911, 
iv. 910° ff. 

iv. 912, 

iv. 910° ff. 


iv. 906" ff. 
lv. 906° iE. 
ιν. 909°, 
iv. 909», 
iv. 909", 
iv. 909°. 


iv. 909, 323° (Massie). 
iv. 909", 


iv. 9105. 
iv. 902 
iv. 9028, 
iv. 0045, 
iv. 905°, 
iv. 906%. 
ιν. 90-45, 


ιν. 902" IF, 
iv. 902" fF. 
422". 


iv. 902" 67 


iv. 905); i. 410", 
iv. 922" 6] 
iv. 9135. 
iv. 9139. 
iv. 913°, 
ιν, 9135, 
iv. 913+. 
iv. 912%, 
iv. 912", 
lv. 9135, 
iv. 913", 
iv. 912°, 


iv. 901°, 


Wells. ἢ . 


as Sanctuaries . 


Wen 
Wench 
Whale . 
Wheat . 


Wheel . 
Whelp . 
Whirlwind . 


White . : 
White of an Egg . 


Whole, Wholesome 


Whore. 
Wickedness . 
Widow. 


Wife 


Wilderness . 
of Judwa . 
of Wandelings . 


Will, Would 
Will 
Divine 
Tluman : 
ree. , 


Will (Testament) 
Wil-Worslup 
Willow Tree 
Wimples 

Wind 

Window 


Wine 


Unfermented 
Winebibber . 
W inefat 
Winep1 ess 


Wink 
Winnow 
Wisdom 


Doctrine of 


Ethies 
Literature 
Greek Influence 
and the Logos . 

in Baruch. 
Kcclesiaste- 
Job 
4 Maccabees . 


of Wisdom 
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iv. 913°f, (Hlastines, Hull) 
[See Jernsalem, Pales- 
tine, Springs. ] 

iv. 895° (ADS. Kennedy); 
Ext. 610» (Xautzseh). 
iii. 830° (Macalister), 

iv. 9145, 

iv. 914". 

iv. 9140 (Post); i 
(Macalister). 

iv. 915" (Carslaw). 

iv. 915+. 

ιν. O15» 
Hull). 

.. 458" (Thateher). 

iv. $16" 3 li. 975. 

iv. 916" (Hastings). 

[See Harlot]. 

ιν. 629" (Ie. KR. Bernard). 

iv. 916 (Bennett); i. 
260" f. (Paterson); αν. 
7115 (Lock). 

i. 8147} (Bennett). 
Marniayre J. 

ιν. O17 (Selbie). 

ii. 792" (Wilson). 

i. SOB*HR  (Hanris 
Chapman), 
(Warren), 

iv. 918» (Tlastines), 

iv. O19" (Stanton), 

iv. 922751, 678" (Murry), 

iv. 9207s i, ves (Munray). 

iv. 9200R ι. θ80" ἢ, 
(Mu bine) : ἵν. 143 
(Garvie); Eat. 293 
(Faun weather), 

iv. 720" (Massie). 

iv. 923+, 

iv. 923" (Post), 

1¥-923"3 1-627"; 

iv. 923" (Machie). 

ii, 435" (Wanien); iv. 
G0" £., 700+ (Davies). 

i, 33° (1 (Macalister) ; iv 
S60" (Post). 

uu. 34". 

Iv. O24), 

1. SOD», 

Hi. 33" (Mnealister) ; 
869" (Post). 

lv. O24", 

i, 514, 

iv. 924" (Siegfried) ; 1. 645! 
(A. R. S. Kennedy). 
Eat.281" 1h. (Fan weather), 

723" fh, (Κα πο). 


316" 


and 


(Machie 


{See 


and 
850" 


i, 7824 (Strong). 

iv. 924", 

Eat. 283> (Fairweather). 
iv, 927°, 

iv. 927" 

iv. 925° 

iv. 928", 


| 


Wisdom— 
in Philo 


Post-Exilic Period 


Prophetic Age 
Proverbs 
Psalms . 
Sirach 


Wisdom, Book of . 


Wisdom, Book of 
Aim ; 
Authorship 
Character 
Contents . 
Date. 

Doctrine of God 


Individual Immor- 
tality . 
Logos 
Satan 
| Sin : 
Ι Soteriology 
| Eschatology 


Integrity . 
Languare . 


Psychology 

Text. 

Title. 

Versions . 
Wist, Wit, Wot, Witty 
Witch, Witcheraft . 


Withered Hand . 
Withs . 

Witness 

Witnesses, The Three . 
Wizard 


: 


Woman 
in Judaism : 
in Mourning Rites 
in Music 


in NTand Christianity 


Gifts 
Offices. 

in Prophecy 

in Semitic Cults 


Serving Women of 
Tabernacle 
Status of Female 
Slaves 


Wonder 


—_ 
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Ext. 206* (Drummond), 
283° (Fairweather). 

iv. 924>, [See under Doc- 
trine]. 

iv, 994", 

iv. 924> f, 

iv. 925". 

iv. 927°; Ext. 281" (Fair- 
weather). 


iv. 929°ff.; Ext. 282'f. 


(Fairweather). 

iv. 9985 (Sivgfried). 

iv. 929". 

iv. 930°. 

iv. 928°, 

iv, 929°, 

iv. 930°. 

iv. 930"; Ext. 278° (Fair- 


weather). 


iv. 930°. 

Ext. 283* (Fairweather). 

iv. 400» (Whitehouse). 

iv. 6328 (E. R. Bernard). 

iv. 930°. 

iv. 930" ; i. 746" (Charles) ; 
iv. 233* (Ἰὦ, R. Bernard). 

iv. 930°. 

iv. 928"; iii. 35 
goliouth). 

Ext. 2014» (Fairweather). 

. 9314, 

iv 28", 

. 9314. 

iv. 931° (Hastings). 

. 208° ff. (Whitehouse); 

iv. 934" (Adeney); Ext. 

551" 1%. (Jastrow), 596" 

(Johns). [See Sorcery]. 

iii. 326" (Macalister). 

Iv. 932", 

iv. 932" (Selbic). 

ii. 689" (Strong). 

iv. 606% (Whitchouse). 
[See Magic, Witch). 

iv. 933%. 

iv. 933" (Adeney) ; i. 8474f. 
(Bennett). 

iv. 9342, 640" (Bacher). 

iv. 934" ; iii. 454% (Nicol), 

iv. 934°, 

iv. 934" ff. 

iv. 935” 

iv. 936°, 

iv. 934", 

iv. 933°; Ext. 579" (Jas- 
trow), 591* (Johns). 


= (Mar- 


85», 


iv. 934°, 
dissin). 


89° (Rav- 


iv. 464° ff. (Whitehouse). 
iii. 3845 (J. HU. Bernard) ;sx 
iv. 513+. 


Wood . 

as Writing Material . 
Wool . : ‘ ‘ 
Word . . . ° 


Works, Good : : 
and Faith. 


World . : 
in St. John’s Gospel 
and Iipistles . 


Worm ,. 

Disease of Worms 
Wormwood . 
Worship. 
Worship in Old Testa- 

ment 
Worship in New Ὶ mre 

ment ; : 

Apostolic Teachmg 

and Custom 


Leaders of Worship 
Method. 
Object (God the 
Father, Christ) . 
Places 
Times ‘ 
Christ’s Teaching and 
Practice 
Worship in Synagogue 
Wot 
Wrath . 
Wrestling : 
Writing Ἢ : ὸ 


Alphabets . . 


Antiquity 
Codex . 
Greek Writing on 
Papyrus 
Minuscule Writing 
Uncial Writing 
Egyptian Writing 


Hebrew Writing 
Accents : . 
Separation of Words 

and Sections 
Synagogue Rolls . 
Verses . 
Vowel Points 


Latin Writing . 
Libraries . 
Materials for Ww ΤῊ 
ing 
Bark . ; 
Clay . . 


ee ae 


ii. 54*f. (Post). 

iv. 944> (Kenyon). 

iv. 937* (Mackie). 

iv. 9378 (John Patrick), 
488*f. (Marshall) ; Ext. 
284" (Fairweather). 
[See Logos]. 

Ext. 294*f, (Fairweather). 

i, 8945» (Warfield); ii. 546* 
(Mayor). 

iv. 937° (Stanton). 


ii. 687" (Strong), 724° 
(Iteynolds). 
iv. 940", 


ili, 330" (Macalister). 
ιν. 940%, 
iv. 9414, 


[See Praise, Sacrifice]. 
iv. 941° (Adeney). 


iv. 941"; i. 426" ff. (Gay- 
ford), 490" (Robertson). 
iv. 942", 


. 9425, 


. 943". 
. 9428, 
. 941°, 


.941>; Ext. 31" (Votaw). 

. 640° 41, (Bacher). 

. 931, 

i, 97> (Orr). 

iv. 9445, 

iv. 9445 (Kenyon) ; i. 728 
(I. Taylor), 729" (Bart- 
let) ; 111. 26%, 27 (Mar- 
goliouth), 597" (Curtis). 

iv. 949%; iL 1001. (LL 

Taylor). 

. 944", 

iv. 947%, 951" £. 


iv. 950° 

. 953°. 

. 952°. 

i, 656" (Crum), 
(1. Taylor), 

iv. 948", 

iv. 950", 


70» f, 


950*. 
949°, 
iv. 950". 
iv. 949°; 
Taylor). 
iv. 954°, 
iv. 956°. 


iv. 
lv. 


i, 72°, 74° (1, 


iv. 944° ff. 
iv. 9454, 
iv. 944», 
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Writing—Materials— 
Ink F : ; 
Lead. ἷ 5 
Leather ; : 
Linen . 4 ‘ 
Paper : 
Papyrus P . 
Parchment or Vel- 

lum 
Pens 
Potsherds 
Stone 
Wax 
Wood 
VPalimpsests 
Papyri 
Rolls ; : 
Stichometry and Col- 
ometry . 
Wyelif, John 


Xanthicus 
Xerxes 


Yarn 
Year 


Beginning of 


Yellow 
Yoke 
Yokefellow . 


Zaanan 
Zaanannim . 
Zaavan 
Zabad 


Zabadieans . 
Zabadeas (Ap.) 
Zabbai . 
Zabbud 
Zabdeus (Ap.) 
Zabdi . 
Zabdiel 
Zabud . 
Zaceai . 
Zacchzeus 
Zaccur . 


Zachariah 
Zacharias 
Zachary (Ap.) 
Zadok, Zadogites 


Zaham , ὲ : ν 
Zain 

Zair. 

Zalaph . 

Zalmon 


iv. 948%, 
» M45, 
. O45", 
. 945, 
. 947%, 
. 945°, 


iv. 946°, 

. 947°, 

. 945", 

iv. 944°. 

y. 945%. 

iv, 944°. 

iv. 955°. 

Ext. 352", [See Papyri]. 
iv. 945°, 946" 1. 


iv. 955°. 
iv, 855>; Ext. 238°, 
iv. 7655 (Abrahams). 
iv. 9685 (Selbie). 


iii, 125» (Ewing). 

iv. 763° ff. (Abrahams) ; 
Ext. 478" fh. (Ramsay). 

iv. 7045; χί, 483° (ltam- 
say). 

i, 458* (Thatcher). 

iv. 958* (Nicol). 

iv. 644" (Synzygus]. 


iv. 959°. 


iv. 959* (Selbie). 
ἵν. 959+. 
iv. 959 (Dennett); ii. 


126%, 130*, 132° (Curtis). 
iv. 959° (Margoliouth). 
iv. 960". 

. 960". 

iv. 960+. 

. 960°. 

iv. 9605 ; ii. 129%, 1314. 

iv. 960* ; ii. 1325. 

. 960". 

. 960" [Zabbai]. 

iv. 9602 (Redpath). 

iv. 960°; ἃ. 122%, 
1258, 

iv. 960°. 

iv. 961%, 

iv. 061°. 

iv. 9615 (J. Taylor); i. 6° 

(N. J. Ὁ. White); ii 

1234 bts, 123, 1278 (Cur- 

tis); iv. 725, 805 (Ban- 

dissin); Ext. 

(Kautzsch). 

962" ; ii, 126", 127%, 

0624, 

962", 

962%, 

962* (Wilson) ; ii. 132" 

(Curtis). 


1235, 


iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 


719" 


Zalmonah 
Zalmunnah . 
Zamima-shum-idina 
Zambri (Ap.) 
Zamoth (Ap.) 
Zammmmimn 
Zanoah . 
Zaphenath-paneah 


Zaphon 
Zaraias (Ap.) 
Zarakes (Ap ) 
Zardeus (Ap.) 
Zarephath 
Zarethan 
Zathoes (Ap.) 
Zathui (Ap.) 
Zaitu 
Zaza. 
Zealot . 
Zebadiah 


Zebah . 
Zebedee 
Zebidah 
Zebina . 
Zeboiim 
Zeboim 
Zebul . 


Zebulun 


Zechariah 


Tomb of . 5 
Zechariah, Book of 
Activity and Signili- 
cance of the VPro- 
phet. : : 
Genuine Vrophecies 
(chs. 1-8) 
Messianic Hope 


Chs. 9-14: Contents. 
Date of component 
Parts . : 
Relation of Parts . 
Religious Value 
Eschatology 
Zecher . 
Zechrias (Ap. } 
Zedad . 
Zedekiah 


Zeeb 

Zela(h) 
Zelek 
Zelelponites . 
Zelophehad . 
Zelzah . 
Zemaraim 


iv. 962°. 

iv. 964" (Cooke), 

i. 182°, 

. 962°. 

. 962%, 

iv. 962° (Driver), 99-4". 

iv. 962°; ἢ, 120. 

iv. 963* (Griffith) τ i. G65 
(Crum) ; iii, 819}, 

iv. 963°. 

iv. 963%. 

iv. 963°. 

iv. 963°, 

ιν. 963" (Mackie). 

iv. 963" (Selbie). 

iv. 963°, 

iv. 963". 

iv, 964°. 

iv. 964" 5 1. 1264, 

i, 8485 (Cananwan]. 

iv. 964"; ii, 14>, 195%, 
131" Pfs, γ 895, 

iv. 964* (Cooke), 

iv. 964” (Milligan). 

iv. 964°; 11. 127% 

ιν, 964», 

iv. 964°, 

iv. 965°. 

iv. 965* (Cooke); i. 9" 
(Selbie). 

iv. 965° (Ewing); il. 129 
(Curtis). 


iv, 966* (Macpherson) ; 
li. 1225, 123%, 14h, 
195. bis, 125" quinguses 
1.0", 127", 1905, 13 
(Curtis); Ext. 673», 
676 (Kautzsch). 

iv. 456" (Nicol). 

iv. 9075 (Nowack). 

iv. 967°. 

iv. 967%. 

iv. 967"; Ext. 1713» 
(Kautzsch). 


iv. 908", 


. 9698, 

iv. 968°. 

. 969° f. 

iv. 969°, 
070)", 

. 970". 

. 970". 

iv. 970°(N. J. D. White): 
11. 126", 127* (Curtis). 
lii. 632" (Covke) ; i, 172" n. 

iv. 973%. 
iv. 973° ; ii. 132. 
ii, 128%. 
iv. 9735; ii. 129°. 
iv. 9735. 
iv. 973°. 
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Zemarite 
Zemiral 
Zenan . 
Zenas 
Zephaniah 


Zephaniah, Apocalypse 
of . -' 2 
Zephaniah, Book of 
Author 
Contents . 
Date and Unity 
Literary Character- 
istics and ‘Text 
Religious Value 
Zephath 
Zephathah 
Zephi, Zepho 
Zephon, Zephonite 
Zer 
Zerah 


| Zerahiah 
Zered : : 
Zeredah, Zererah 
| Zeresh 
Zereth . 
Zereth-shahaa 
“eri 
Zvror 
οι ἢ 
Zerubbabel . 


wrongly identified 
with Sheshhazeny 

Temple of 

Zeruinh 

Zetham 

Zethan 

Zetha . 

Zengma 

Zezed 

Zin 

“Aiba 

Zibeon 

Zibia 

Zibiah 

Zichri 

Ziddim 

Zidon : 

Kielation to Tyre 

Zigabenus, Euthymius 

Aha 


Zikhurat 
Ziklag . 
Aah , 
Zillethaa 
Zilpah . 
Zimmah 
Zimian 
Zimri 
Zin : 
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ἵν, 973° (Margoliouth). 

iv. 973°; ii. 130°. 

iv. 959* [Zaanan]. 

iv. 973°, 

iv. 973° (Macpherson) ; ii. 
1245 (Curtis). 


iv. 974" (Marshall). 
iv. 974* (Selbie). 
iv. 974", 

iv. 974°, 

iv. 975". 


iv. 976°. 

iv. 976%. 

11.415" (Hormah); iv. 977+. 

iv. 977», 

iv. 9775. 

iv. 963° [Zaphon]. 

iv. 9774. 

iv. 9778 (Nicol); ii. 
1238 δ. 725", 1995 
(Curtis). 

Iv. 977" 3 11. 123% », 

iv. 077"; i. 806". 


iv. 963” [Zarethan]. 
Iv. 977". 

Iv. 977"; i. 1284 
iv. 977". 

ii, 622" [Tari], 125%. 
iv. 9785, 


iv. 978". 
iv. 978* (Selbie) ; ii. 1278 
(Curtis). 


493°. 

71 ff, (Davies). 

979" 5 ἡ. 190", 1275, 

979" ; ii. 123". 

iv. 979; i. 130", 

iv. 979", 

Ext. 160° (Konig). 

i. 6588, 

iv. 979%: ai. 1315, 

. 979" (Strachan). 

iv. 980". 

- O8V" 5 ii. 1314, 

iv. 980"; 11. 126", 

iv. 9804; in W248. 1315 er, 

. 977 [Zer}. 

iv. 980* (Mackie), 

iv. 823%, 

Ext. 486" (Turner). 

iv. 981°. 

[See Temples (Baby. 
lonian)]. 

iv. OST", 

iv. 9813 i, 35" [Adah}, 

iv. O82"; ii, 1314, 1328 

Iv. 9824, 

lv. 982"; 

Iv. 9825, 

iv. 9824 (N. J.D. White); 
ii, 1294, 1314 (Curtis). 

lv. 982° (Chapman), 


iv. 
iv. 
lv. 
iv. 


11, ]2B4 bes, 


Zinn 
Zion . . » 


Zior 
Ziph 
Ziphah 
Ziphion 
Ziphron 
Zippor . 
Zipporah 
Zv 

Ziz, 

Ζ128 
Zizah 
Zoan 
Zour 
Zobah . 
Zobebah 
Zodine, Signs of . 


Zohar . . 
Zoheleth, Stone 
Zoheth 

Zoology 

Zophah 

Zophai . 

Zophiur 

Zophim 

FOr : 
Zo1ah, Zorathites 


Zorites . 
Zoroastrianism : 
Allusionsin Bible and 
Apocrypha 
Influence on Apoen- 
lyptie Literature 
on Essenes 
on Esther 
on Judaism 


in Angelology 
Demonology . 


Doctrine of God 


Eschatology 


on Tobit 
Influenced by Judaism 
‘Wisdom’ in the 
Avesta . 
Zorobabel 
Zorzelleus (Ap.) 
Ζὰ legends . 


Zuar 
Zugoth 
Zuph 
Zur . 
Divine Name 


| Zariel : 
Zurishaddai ‘ 
Zuzim , . é : 


iv. 985° [Zizah]; ii. 1238, 

ιν, 982> (Wilson) ; ii. 386» 
(Warren), 591* (Conder), 

iv. 984". 

iv, 984"; ii, 127% », 1298, 

iv. 984"; ii, 1294, 

iv. 963" [Zaphon]; ii. 131%, 

iv. 511” [Sibraim]. 

iv. 984°, 

iv. 984, 

iv. 765%. 

iv. 984" (Hull). 

iv. 9840 ; 11. 122%, 1978, 

iv. 985°. 

iv. 985" (Chapman). 

iv. 985" (Driver). 

iv. 987" (Slenning). 

iv. 987" ; ii, 128%, 

i. 191° ff, (T. (a. Pinches), 
217 f. (Hommel) ; iii. 
307°, 

iv, OST"; 11. 122", 1s, 

iv. 987" (Stenaing). 

iv, 9888s uu. 10%, 

ili. 4914 ff. (Post). 

iv. O88*; ib. 1324, 

iv. O88"; 11. L24". 

iv. 9858; 11. 661 (Davison). 

iv. 988+, 

ii. 759" (Warren), 

iv, 988" (Nelbic); ii. 127% 
(Curtis). 

iv. O88" ; ii, 127", 1282, 

iv. 988" (J. H. Moulton), 


iv. 9894, 


Ext. 297" f, (Fairweather). 

iv. 992+; i. 113"(I, Porter). 

ιν. 9024, 

iv. OSS’ i; Ext. 
(Fait weather). 

iv, 991", 993", 

iv. 991", 9080. Ext, 2898 
(Fairweather). 

Ext. 279* (lnirweather). 

iv. 990", 993"; Ext. 3078 
(l'airweather), 728*. 

iv. 989», 

iv. 992", 


27 ™ 


iv. 993°. 

iv. 9785 (Selbie). 

lv. 994°, 

i, 20 (Hdmmel) ; Ext. 
573* (Jastrow). 

iv. 994", 

Ext. 58° (Schechter). 

iv, 994°; ii, 1244, 

iv. 994"; ii. 1314, 

iii, 880" f, (Whitehouse) ; 
iy. 290" (Selbie). 

iv. 99-4, 

iv. 994°, 

iv. 994° (Driver); ii. 166°, 


115. 
pigs 


GENESIS. GENFSIS—continued. 
i. 220; Ext. 281°. 4.38 Ext, 6234 (Kautzsch). 
i. 36%, 5015, 5024. 415 iii, 244", 
i, 221%; ii, 403°; Ex 416 1. 2825"; ii. 558", 
568" πα, (ὦ τα Ἴδα 45: iv. 5920 f. 
715" (Kautzsch). qt iii. 19 f.; iv. 21"( Budde). 
i. 506*. 4% i, 204? n. 
1. 9155, 4°5 iv. 470%, 
i, 191". 476 1. 711°; iv. 39. 
i. 1935. 5 il. 695 (Taylor), 
Ext. 670 lao h). | nS i. 30", 
iii. 226"; 1ὐχύ, 294". 58 Bat. 116 (Kantuseh). 
Ext. 7165 (Kautzsch). δ» 11. 555” (Woods). 
Ext. 710" (Kautzsch). gr iv. 4083; Fat. 209%, 
Ext. 7168 (Kautzseb). 6? iv. 5985 (Selbie). 
Ext. 715" (Kautzsch). 6? 4 iv. 570° (Sanday), 598+ 
iv. 319f.; Ext. 6910) 6 ii, 192"; Ext. 6066" 
(Kautzsch). (Kautzseh). 
i. 36°. 64 lit. 512", 
1. BOL. 6° iii, 555" (Woods). 
i, 839+. 1: iv. 763. 
i. 36°; 1. 403%; Ext. | 8” Ext. 612! (Kautzsch). 
665" (Kautzsch). 821 iv. 3384", 
ii, 1915; iii. 5515, 9: jets hen 
ii. 39>; iv. 6308 (Hast- | 92}. Ext. 716* (Kautzsch). 
ings). 9136. Ext. 716" (Kautzsch). 
ii, 347°. pian: iv. 196. 
lii. 9045 (Paterson). 95:57 iv. 11 { ndde). 
1. 5915". 10 Ext. 79 fl. (dastrow). 
iv. 6805 (Hastings). 108 iv. ONG, 
Ext. 637" (Kautzsch). | 108 iv. 176°. 
i. 590°, 198-10 iii. 552. 
Ext. 665° (Kautzsch). | 10-13 1, 221°; Ext. 815, 
i. 377°; iv. 6383 f.; Ext. | 10° 1. 799°. 
644" (Kantzsch). 1019 1; 224". 
i. 797"; ii. 163 f. 101 i, 339”; iv. 9.9 f. 
iii, 688. 10? 1, 2975 save 220". 
Ext. 6195 (Kautzsch). | 10° iii. 487. 
iv. 330°, 1014 Ext. 815, 
i, 388° n. 105 Ext. 81 
iii. 127". 101” i. 184%, 
ii, 72. 10: iii, 46°. 
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REFERENCES 
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1416 
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GRNESIS —continued., 

[ext. $2". 

ili. 738" (Selbie); Ext, 
845 n. 

i, 216". 

iv. 790 ff. 

li. 453%, 

ii. 695 f. (Taylor). 

i. 265°, 

xt. 664" (Κα ποῦ). 

Ext. 77". 

i. 15", LAL , 26" s 
88. 

τ. 224, 

1. 375" 

iv. 491, 

τι. 289; 

ili, 672%, 

ili, 075; Ext. 616° 
(INautzsels). 

Hi. 566" (Konig). 

πὶ, 335” (Sayce). 

ii. 145, 450; iv. 353", 

Ext. 173", 

i, 511". 

1. GS6"; ii. 
es 
~ 462), 

ἜΝ θ19" (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 630» (Kautzseh). 

iii. 576" (Ferries). 

Ext. 77*. 

Eat. 603" (Johns). 

Ext. 603” (Jolus). 

li, 277°. 

Ext. 600" (Jolin). 

iv. 11° (Budde), 

Jext. 604" (Johns). 

Ext. 370". 

Ext. 710" (Kantzsch). 

Ext. 623+ (Kautzsch). 

ii. 563. 


Ext. 


iv. 226". 


1005 ; iv. 
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1816. 
18? 
181 
1811 
1822 
196 

] 930-38 
19% 
901-17 
Ω01 
218 
aye 
69108. 
9}. 
91:8 
gy 
Qy2 
64) 22-82 
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Beattie 
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93 
910-18 
2310 
42.9 
o4 af. 
69446 
644532, 
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one 
276 
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pact. 
5a 
25 
2530 
OGT-1. So-d5 
6265 14-85 
26% 
(264. 
266 
a7 
4278, {1 
oF 
ae 

8) 10-22 
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6913-19 
vgs 
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ug% 


2gl7 


9018 
505 
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303 
gon 


Ext. 638 (Kautzsch), 
xt. 375", 

Eat. O75", 

iv. G24" n, 

iv. 4205, 

1), 1525, 

1. 9 115 

i, 42”, 

i. 95, 

Ext. 664" (Kautzsch). 
ili. 63. 

Ext. 603", 604" (Johns). 
Ext. 603" (Jehns). 
Ext. 375% 

ii. 4578. 

at, 375" 

i. 0721. 

i 9", 

Eat. 663" (Kautzsch). 
ili. 437; Ext. 176>. 
Ext. 620 (Kautzseh). 
iv. 334", 

ii, δύ, Ext. 6614 

(Kautzselt). 

Eat. 716" (Kautzseh). 
Ext 600% (Jolms) 

in. 490». Kat. 8748, 

᾽ν 7515 
Ext 60.4.5. (Johns). 

Eat Gud" (Johns). 
dext 0045 (Johns). 
In. 99, 

Ext. 604" (Johns), 

Kat. 604", 605" (Jolans) 1 3.490 
i, 8834, 354 
Eat. 612% (Kautzsel:). 
iv. 11 (Budde). 
i. 891», Text, 75%. 


308 
“acy lat. 
30140. 
30 
30” 
4070. 
411} . 
413 
318 
gp 
31 
41} 
318 
315 
31“ 
3147. 
318 
307-10 
4059, 
ἡ.)2δῆ. 


ἡ 


088 
2210 
331 
3318 
33” 


34 


Woot 

1. 9", Jen 
Ext. 75". bo 
ἵν. 203%, 3o"4 
1 10", 36? 
Hin, 2138, 36% 
Ext. 664" (Kautzsch). 1 3627 
Ext. 604" (Johns). 36% 
ii. 76", 36" 
Ex. 604 (Johna). 37% 
1.977. 


in. 1610; Ext. 643" | 378 
(IXautzsch). 38 


iv. 6014, Qehitt. 
ili, 8800, Ext. 616+ | 3x14 

(Kantzsch). 8x18 
iv. 472%, 3Q24 
Ext. 170», 2046 


i. S14*; iii, 8585, 3315 306 


(Macalister), 8016. 
iv. 464, 4()'f- 
111, 480" 8. 411-80 
i. 300°; iii, 7», Ext. [412 18 

1715. 

Eat, 0035 (Johns). wh 


lil. 485°, 4] 41. 


359: 18. 15 

B52 (ef, 
PS 10, 

315) iy, 1938, 


4114. 16. Sar. 


GENESIS—continued. 


iv. 9448, 41" 
i. 3704; ii. 76; Ext. | 41" 
617* (Kantzsch). 499 
Ext. 617" (Kautzsch), | 42% 
iv. 6044, 43 
iii. 210" (Whitehouse), | 4316. 31. 8° 
iv. 965°, 445 
i. 8135, 445. 16 
1}, 735°. 449 
Eat. 664° (Kautzsch). | 458% 
Ext. 170%. 45:19 
Ext 0045 (Johns). 4577 
ἀκ, 604* (Johns). 4051 
Ext. 000" (Johns). 405 
Ext. 6075 (Johns). 4038 
Ext. 602> (Johns), 4654 
i. 857", 4111} 
i. 510°. 474. 58 
ii. 985, 4719 
iii. 473" (Driver). 473 
iii. 9155, 4729 
ii. 529f., 532. 4731 
ext. G38 (KKantzsch), | 48° 


485 
4814 
483 
49 
494 
496 
407 


μι. 7320», Ext. 040» 
(Kautzsch), 

1. 39"; iv. 8314 

Li. 739%, 

hi. 26", 

ἐν, 4722, 

i. 0828; 


Ext. 619" 


(Kautzsch). 10}0 
ii, 580"; ili, 100£. ; iv. 

δ], 
Fat. 775, 4911 
ii. 210; Ext, 6164 4918 

(Kantzsch). 4016:18 
}. 9770, 4021 


4939 
Hye 26 
Fat. 615" (Kantzsch). | 502 
Eat. 172°, 508 
1. 90"; Ti, 3934, 

1. YU"; ini, 456" (Post). 


ἦν. 223, } 1-13 
111. 357 ἔν 1ὅ 
11. 358, 111} 


ii. 772"; iv. 610f.; Ext. | Ο 116 
372", 

Est. 668» (Kautzsch). 

Hi. 269", 133 

Ext. 615° (Kantzsch). os 

1, 700"; iii, 625-1., 848», οἱ 

1. 318"5 iv 513», 3° 
“xt. 602", 6034 (Johns). | 46 


ne 772s, splat 
11, 230" n, 48 
1 TA, 42 
i, SIS? s ij, 772», 4546, 
We 772", 4535 
ii. 807" (Hull), 451 
58 
ii, 773", rie 
i. 773°, 516 


Tr een ϑ 


»“.--Ο'-.. 


GENESIS—continued, 


li, 775%. 

ij. 7708 π, 

ii, 7744, 

iv. 517 f. 

ili. 574"; iv. 610 ἢ, 

ii, 7745, 

iv. 600° (Whitehouse), 

Ext. 651* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 6005" (Jolins). 

i. 7744, 

Ext 374%, 

Ext. 369. 

iv. 314", 

iv. 700 f. 

111. 887" (Sayce). 

i, 1%; ἢ, 774". 

iv. 188>, 

il. 774”, 

Ext. 602" (Johns). 

Eat. 601° (Johns), 

iv. 7515, 

1. 262", 

Ext. 605" (Johns). 

eas 

Eat. 173°. 

Ext 604" (Johns). 

iv. 11", 

Ext. 172%, 

ες 1835, 

Ext. 619" (Kautzsch). 

ii, 83* (Selbie), 567" 
(Konig); iv. 417%, 
500 f. (Aglen), 

ii. 148, 

lv. 804”, 965 f. 

1 5498, 

lil. 486" (Ewing); iv. 
719 (Selbie). 

iv, 196, 

it. 774%, 775" 1, 321, 

Eat. 003» (Kantzsch), 

1. 300°; Ext. 1701. 


Exopuvus. 


i. 806%, 

iv. 750 f. 

iii. $20", 886". 

i. 257°; tii. 3310 (Mac- 
alister), 3675 (1. A. 
White). 

iii. 3674, 

ili. 886", 

Ext. 624" (Kautzsch). 

iv. 826), 

Ext. 172», 

Ext. 625" (Kautzsch), 

Hi. 888 f. 

Ext. 684° (Kautzsch), 

Ext. 622" (Kautzsch), 

i. 443", 

Ext. 6275 (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 621>f. (Kautzsch). 

i. 326°, 

i, 856° n. 


θ88. 
6 
71 
710 
77 
8) 
gle- " 
8,21:0} 
826 

I 9: 


98 

gis 

ge 

4,59. 88 
14 


1031 
113 

114 

1 21-33 
129 (AV) 
1.51 
[0221-27 
135 
[23 

] 248-41 
13}- 1:1. 


13°: 16 


1327 
13%. 
142 
15 
151:31 
153 
151} 


152 
15:3 
15% 
15:5 
1615 
16” 
17}-7 


1.111. 
178 
1738 
193 
19° 
198 
208 
0% 
(yao. 
Qu 


2) 16, 
ΚΣ 
.]2- 7 
oan. 
918 


PA 


21° 
$9] 108. 
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Exopus—continued. 


Ext. 716" (Kautzsch). 

iv. 1785, 

iv. 114°, 

11. 207" (Whitehouse). 

ii. S89. 

111. 889 f. 

ii. 800. 

UL. 890. 

Ext. 621" (Kautzsch). 

in SOOF, 

ini. SOO 1. 

in. SOL, 

Iv. 39. 

Ext. 1734, 

11. SOL f. 

ili. 892°. 

in. 173°. 

lii. $92, 

iii. OSG", 7185, 

iv. 176". 

Ext. 621" (Xautzsch). 

1]. 684 f, 

τὰ. 173. 

||. 899°, 

πὶ. 686". 

Ext. 719+ (Kautzsch). 

iin, 870, S71" (A, Τὰ, 5. 
Kennedy ). 

Eat. 870% 

1. 807". 

ili, 575. 

iv. 149, 

Ὁ 11» (Budde). 

ιν. 95», sos! 

i. 85S8'; [Ιὑχί. 
(Kautzsch). 

᾽ν. is, 

iv. 897", 

cata 

iy. 603". 

i. 236) ἢ. 

ἵν. 323. 

ii. 293" (Driver), 346" 
(Chapman). 

Eat. 1725, 

ii. 563", 

li. 563? ; 

ὐχὺ, 970), 

Ext. 08» (Kautzsch). | 


680" 


‘xt. 173* | 


iv. 705, 99". 

iv. 317°, 

iii. 479+. 

Ext. 661° (Kautzseh). 

iii. 880"; iv. 8383; Ext. 
170°. 

Ext. 7195 (Kautzsch). 

Kat. 602" (Johns). 

ιν. 464 (Whitehouse) 

ii. 806"; iv. 464>; Text. 
1724, 279", 6214, G12” | 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 607° (Johns). 

Ext. 604 (Johns). 

Ext. 604" (Jolins). 


Q 116. 11 
O16 


9118 
0118. 
9130 
ΟἹ 20t. 


9153 


9155. “ὦ 
213 
51" 
spp cst. 
oy 26f. 


4 
9138 
9139 
188 
181 
Una 
vo. 
φοι-ϑ 
Ων). 
dae tl 
cperet. 
al 
o).26-11 
deat ad 
.}».}1 
pate 
«Ἀ}71. 
δ ῥα 
97-9 
oD 10F. 
ἀμ gon 
6)6)10-15 
0218 
714 
0016 
0o18 
At tort 
490925 
aw, 
6621) (28) 

0071 (30) 
QRI0 
3 10f. 
23! 
231 


g2on. 
21! 
oan. 
24° 
qo. 
2) (Ἡς 
ef lo 
oil . 
26! 
o7iib 
676 oft. 
eb 


ρου 


wai 
SP 4901} . 
yi 
oye 
2% 
age 
OQrit. 
30" 


Exopus—contin ued. 


Ext. 605» (Jolins). 
iii, 259"; Ext. 600" 
(Johns), 
ii. 653. 
xt. 606" (Johns). 
Ext. 606" (Johns). 
iv. 460°. 
il, 806°; 
(Johns). 
Ext. 600" (Jahns). 
Ext. 600" (Johns), 
Ext. 606" (Johns). 
Ext. 605" (Johns). 
iv. 405», Ext. 
(Johns). 
Ext. 607" (Johns). 
[ὑχύ. 607" (Johns). 
Eat. 607% (Johns). 
Ext. 690" (Johns). 
Ext. 0075 (Johns). 
Ext. 600* (Johns). 
Ext. 600" (Johns). 
ext. GOL» (Fohnus) 
Ext. 001» (Jolins). 
lext. G08" (Johns). 
Ext. 603" (Johns). 
Ext. 602, 603% (Jolims) 
Eat. 600* (J 1115}. 
iat. 607%" (Johns). 
Ext. 607% (Johns), 
ἀν, 0074. (Johns). 
Ext. 607" (dolins). 
xt 608", 601 (Johns) 
Oxt. G00" (Johns), 
Eat. 607% (Jolin). 
τι. 10"; iv. Tob. 
iv. S802, 
11. 35 [᾿ 
[iat 1117" (Kautzsch) 
is OTs 
11.30", 195" αν, 8B8h CW, 
P. Jraterson), 831°. 
Ext. 689° (isautzschi). 
Ext. 612" (Kantzseh). 
leat. 0315 (Naulzseh). 
iv, 60", 
Ext. 618" (Kautzscli). 
Ext. 0315 (IXautzseh). 
Ext. 279%. 
Eat. 7175 (Kautzseh). 
Ext. 170". 
iv, 910" n. 
Ext. 719° (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 170", 
iv. 619" 
Petrie). 
iv. 839°, 
lv. 890, 
iv. 70", 
Ext. 6214 (Kautzseh). 
lv. 757'. 
iv. τὸ". 
iv, 85%, 
i. 199". 


Ext. 606+ 


600" 


(Flinders 


40115. 


3011-16 
31 181. 
gu 
328 
gou 


su 


4088 
ΟΝ 
338. 
337 iT. 
4414-26 
py tant 
3419 
34?! 
34% 
3475 
1 
“gat. 
9055 
4855 


40:8,. 


893 


Exopus—continued. 


iv. 86"; Ext. 
(Kautzsch). 

ili. 422" n. 

Ext. 716" (Kautzsch). 

1. 340"; iii. 894°. 

1. Δ] ἢ. 

ιν, 305, 

ιν. Τρ»; Ext. 
(Kautzseh). 

iv. 4234, 

Ext. 639* (Kautzseh). 

Eat. 639" (Kautzsch). 

Eat. 717" (INMautzsch). 

Lext. 633° (KKautzseh). 

1, S81" 

Ext. 62% (Kautzsch). 

ιν. 317°. 

“xt. 6415 (Kautzsch). 

iil. GS-4, 

li. 90 1... is SBI 

Ext 717* (Kautzseh). 

1. 313", 

it, US81®; iit, 397"; iv. 
85", O84> (Adeney). 

iv. $v, 


719» 


635° 


LEVITICUS. 

Iv 608". 

Mat. 720" (Nautzsech). 

᾽ν. SQb, 

He. AO, 

Hixt. 171", 

νυ. 722" (Kautzsch). 

Mat. 721% (Kautzseh). 

Mixt. 7915 (Kautzseh). 

Ext. 721" (Xautzsch) 

Eat. 602" (Johns). 

Ext. 600" (Johns), 

Ext. 621" (Nautzsch). 

iv, S43, 

iv, 824, 

iv $5», 

Ext. 722" (Kautzsch). 

Eat 722" (Kautzsch). 

lv. G07", 

mi 471", 

iv. 905 

iit. 471, 4989, 

iv. 83". 

Ext. 613" (Nautzseh). 

lv. 830", 

᾿ς Bot 

iil. 96; iv. δώ, 

iv. 603". 

ii. 665. 

iii. 98", 

μι, 98>, 

1247": 

iv. S28". 

Iv. S284. 

i. 199f.; int. 105; Ext. 
791" (Kautzsch). 

j. 200; iti, 1], 12>; 
iv. 90". 


894 
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Luviricus—continued. Leviricus—continued. NUMBERS—continued. 
16° Ext, 288», 259-85 ἦν͵ 465 (Whitehouse) ; | 1819 Ext. 171", 
105. 1.217, ext. 6185 (Kautzsch). Ext.719*(Kautzsch), | 18 Ext. 717° (Kautzsch). 
168-10. 98 i, 907 f. 254285 0 Ext. 718% (Kautzsch). | 187 iv. 780f. 
16% iv. 3514. Qa. Ext. 722> (Kautzsch), | 18% *# iv. 86a, 
1614, Ext. 720" (Kautzsch). | 968. iv, 825, 19 iii, 571*; iv. Q07ff. 
1015... Eat. 720" (Kautzsch). | 27 iin. 107%. 1916 Ext. 6145 (Kautzsch). 
16% Ext. 021" (Kautzsch). | 272% Ext. 690" (Kantzsch), | 19% Ext. 614° (Kautzsch). 
17-26 iv. 82, 2781. iv. 865, 920] i. 804°, 
1711 iii. 106"; iv. 824, φῃ 3:1 iii. 3405 (Chapman). 
173 Ext. 617" (Kautzseh). NUMBERS. 2016 jit, 351° ἢ, 
17? 1. 891", 1486: iii. 568», 201 Ext. 369", 370", 375°, 
111: i. 197; ἵν, 341: (W. | 1Ὁ iv. 85, oy i. 1905, 
P. Paterson); Ext. | 15 Ext. 717" (Kautzseh), | 2-4 111. 571°. 
720” (Kautzsch). 3! iv. 90°. 9149 iv. 602". 
1714 Text. 294". 3 1). 17". 215 lii, 119", 
ae iii. 11°, 105", 107°. 08 Ext. 719" (Kautzseh), | 218 iii. 320" ; iv. 4605, 
18 iii 1005. 458. iv. 85, 918. Hat. 628" (Kautzsch). 
1511 iii. 9071, 416 χὰ, 720" (Kautzsch). | 214 iv. 12" (Budde), 629» 
1816 Ext. 615" (Kautzsch). 5,11:8] hii. 273f. (Paterson) SOG". : 
19" iv. 828 f. 325" (Macalister), | 21% iv 590" (Selbie), 
Let: Eat. G02" (Johns), 645" 568", 9718 i, 264"; iil, 825, ἵν΄ 
(Kautzsch). let Ext. 603% (Johns). 4175 
1057 1 285"s ἢ, Y84"s Gti, | 5s Hii. 2284, ©) | tat. iii. ogg. 
100", fot. iv. S34, 6p] 21-31 » (Benne 
10" 1. 588"; Ti. 2446" (Hast. | 517 Wi 825 f, sia ae ᾿ ea 
Ings). 6 Oxt. GSR” 61 pais 07 20 δὶς ἮΝ ᾿ i t 
«Ὁ " Ext. G05" (Johns). G2 oe eee me Ex ἘΠῚ (autzsch). 
aio Ext. G08" (Johns), gu τὸ μεν τὴν nae te Soe 
90} Ext. θα (J 18-21 pee ἃ - ane τυ 051" (Kantzsch). 
Sid eee “ ohns). 6 Hat. 6685 (Kautzseh), | 2222-24 ii. 571}, 
Ὁ π΄ se χὰ δὲν Key 
: : ‘ 5). iv. 115 905 iv. 114" 
oe Ext. 615" (Kautzsch). | 73-38 in. 5694, eid iv. 8g, 
ost iv. δῶν, Kat. 719»! 866. iv, 85", 90), 232 anes 
ae (Kautzsch). 8:0 Eat. 720° (Kautzach). 3 ee Pe 
᾿ Ezh ἢ ae irae (Καπύη). | 246 i. 69°. 
nM) iy gen a iv. 85. 9411 iii, 204f., iv. 416", 
! i". gi 111, 686", 4045 
“1 . 537", 538, (0-19 11. 569" o4mt. de aioe: 
218 Ext. 606" (Johna). 103 Ext. pore 0424 Ἢ" oS ne A 
a a seh 1135 iv. ας Ext. 629" στη ee vate 
~ lv. 82°, Kautzse Oreft. τῶν eg 
208 iii, 560°, 1}. oe s ie me ᾿ 
5.18 τὰν 100», 9045. 115 in 67. : ge τς a make 
2p Ext. 602" (Johns). 1117. 20. at. 6579 (Kautzsch) ort. ei es ih Acizech) 
a iii, 328>. 113 τς 15», ᾿ ven τ τὰ 
τὰ iv. 830, 1: inn, 57, τς eee 
πὰ Est. 718" (Kautzseh), {15} 1 790f. ὮΝ ee 
ae iii, GX6#, 128 iv. 270, raat οὖ a 
OT. 1. DRG" in. 106%, 13 Lin. 570", τοῖς ταὶ ah A 
ue iii 740", 131 iii. 1978, coe, 0 ον 
23iet ii, 741 (Purves). 138 1. B12» en ae 
24091 Mat. 607* (Jobs). l4 iii 570% 0 ‘it a. 
ae es Ext. 6065 (Johns). 15 un. 570, 3] iif ae 
wg. & Eat. 607" (Johns). ΩΣ γ0», : he ᾿ ἢ μὰς ἢ 
pus ao Ext. 605 sre 16 ei > iv. 88> aa ἘΝ oe {ΕΔ ΘΟ. 
MMe Gi 470», em, “aig epee. te ee 
250%: Oxt. TI8*(Kautzsch). | 162 ii. 12 (Selbie), 570" pln Ἢ om 
254 ir. 2O8” s iii, 1074. 166 iv. 30", ἱ | 30a τς 40° 
uate ii1. 366" (Chapman). 7 Wa. HTL, ἯΙ τ ἐπα 
ΔΆ Ext. 718" (Kautzseh). | 173 Mat. $824 (Kautzsel) ὍΝ τὰ “ἢ Ι 
ἐλ 986. Hat. 7185 (Kautzseh). | 1s li. 571. 35 a ᾿ ob 
253 iy, Boe Iss iy, B5h ae pe ἐπι 
om. Ext. 901», GAP | pele. Ext. 720* (Kaut zusch) ἮΝ E ae oe amen 
(Johns). Isi6 Fat. 719* (Kautzseh), | 3525+ 28 iv, 84°, ἘΣ 
a a 
See δ ς 
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895 


108 
107 
111 
1118 
110 
ἜΣ 

] por. 
] 226F- 
1315, 
13 16a. 
14! 
143 
[496. 
1421 


] 422-27 
1481. 
4 τ 
La? 
[ptt 1a, 8 
15 Β1.-ὶδ 
15 rly 
16θ1-8 
1610 
1606 
10} 
105 

] "86. 
179 

Ι m9 18 
1713 
1st 
183 
18: 
18754 
1861, 
139-25 
180 
1815 
153) 
1 
19%" 
pgs. 
i gist. 
1017 


DEUTERONOMY. 


ἢ. 14>; iv. 629%, 
Ext. 87", 

iii, 2375 (Hastings). 
ii. 26°. 

i. 825, 

li, 3144, 

iv, 436%, 551. 

i. 262>, 263"; iii, 590°. 
txt. 6805 (Kautzscl). 
Ext. 7065 (IXautzseh), 
Ext. 623" (Kautzsch). 
iv. 5395, 

Ext. 680" (IXautzsch). 
μι. 870 Mf. 

iv. 602, 

iii, 293", 

Ext. 682% (Kautzsch). 

iv. 1905, 

iv. 95% 

ιν. 75%, 

Eat. 680” (autzsch). 

i. 454, 

ii. 8701. 

Ext. 372° n. 

iv, 119". 

ixt. 685" (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 685" (KKautzsch). 
iv. 117%. 

Eat. 619" (Kautzseh), 
i. 537, 588"; Tat. 1718 
Ext. 682" (INautzsch). 
Ext. 613” (Kantzseli). 
ii. 35f., 195"; iv. 5530 ,, 

464" (Ww hitehouse). 

iv. 780"; xt. 720", 
iv. 780”; Ext. 51°, 
iv. 830°. 

iv. 464, 

Ext. 602° (doling). 

iv. 464" (Whitehouse). 
Ext 172" 

iu. 685. 

ly. 8135, 

Fat. 641° (Kautzsch), 
Ext. 600% (Joly). 

iii. 851", 

iv. 76%, 

iv. 400". 

iv. 75". 

ιν. 75". 

lv. 75*. 

iv. 76*, 

iv. 76". 

Ext. 688 (Kautzsch). 
iv. 75°. 

iv. 113 f. 

Ext. 600" (Johns). 

ii. 354”, 

iv. 117". 

Ext. 369°, 

Ext. 000" (Johns). 
Ext. 600* (Johns). 

iv. 3514, 

iv. 76%, 


DEUTERONOMY—continued, DEUTERONOMY—continued. 
1051: Ext. 605> (Johns). 2920 iii, 113°. 
Ὡ0 165. Ext. 6190 (Κααύζπο!). |.3019 Ext. 4415, 
Q] 1. Ext. 600° (Johns). 31° iv. 75°. 
215 iv. 70", 3176 Ext. 690» (Kautzsch). 
916 Ext. 172», 901 Ext. 6965 (Kautzsch). 
2] 10-18 iv. 8382", 328 Iext.287%(Fairweather), 
2112 111. 477°. θῦ0" (Kautzseh). 
2113, Ext. 1714. aus iii. 592 (Macalister). 
21} Ext. 603” (Johns). 42} i. 58%, 5901; Ext. 617° 
ΘΙ Ixt. 008» (Johns). (Kautzsch). 
Q pst. Ext. 604" (Johns). 4.282 iv. 8091. 
9118 Ext. 605” (Johus). 33 iv, 11", 
2] 188. Ext. 604° (Johns). 337 iti. 346° (Chapman) ; 
9131 Ext. 004» (Jolus). Ext. 643° (Kautzseh). 
£2] 21-23 Tat. 604" (Φ οὐ 5). 336 iv. 518", 
| 22t. ii. 29S", 338 i, 2Od"*s ii, 293> (Dri- 
5.911 iy, S28 ἢ, ver), 346" (Chapman); 
| pli 11, 5%. iv. 69", 71, 839". 
mole li. 68". “2481. Eat. 650" (Kautzsch). 
| 18, ἵν, 595" n ae i, LOL, 
| aol in. 179%, 33° iv. 69", 
| Peper Ext. 603" (Johns). 3310 iv. 71%. 
72. Eat. 605* (Johns). 9} lil. 4345 (Panches). 
| as Vat. 604" (Johns). a ee iv, 804", SUL". 
120390 Eat. 604" (Jolins). 99} 1... 580", 
233 lin. LOS", 337! ili, 834, 
Ojo. Eat. 636" (Kantzsch) = | 33" Hi. 592", 616", 
th iv, 820", Als i. Hy’ (Chapman). 
..}18 ih. 630", 3 ii. δύ", 
plot. ext. GUO” (Johns). 
2316 Ext 000» (Johns). JOSHUA. 
Αἱ in, 274f.; Ext. 603" | 2}- vt. 602" (Johns), 
(Johns). ue ιν, SIZ, 
943 iii 473" (Driver). git. ii. 780", 781", 786". 
246 κι 360, 895", Qld il. 765". 
£346. 17 Ext. G07* (Jolins). 316 ii. 765%, 787"; iv. 963"; 
247 ii, 239"; Ext. 600" Ext, 373". 
(Johns). 41:8 Ext. 6105 (Xautzseli). 
48 ἦν 75", 915. hate li. 158, 
ἡ 416 Ext. 606" © (Johns). 4-7 i. 781°. 
2418 Eat. 602" (Jolns), 5 111. 686%. 
24” 1 d12*, 6 li. 782", 
2755-10 ii. 09", 0"8 li. 379», 
pe a Ext. 615" (Kautzsch). 7 ii. 7895, 
Ὁ 516: ᾿ xt. G15" (KKautzsch). ait. Eat. 6008 (Johns). 
25° ,, 9015, Ext. 172%. qt. Ext. 620" (Kautzseh). 
oe iw. ὅσα», a iv. 488», 
2518 Ext. 605” (Jolins). 7" 1. 220", 230" 5 μὲ, 420", 
QGlt. Ext. 685” (Kautzsch). 73. ii. 782". 
263 iv. 75", 1:80 ii. 782, 
265 ii. 5329; Ext, 87}, 20-35 i. TSO, 
26108 iv. 76", $3 iv. 833. 
26)18-15 iv. 780", 9 il, 783". 
2614 ii. 201% (Davidson); | 9° i, 316%. 
ili. 454" (Nicol); Ext. | 9% iv, 74°. 
615* (Kautzschi). 1010. ii. 4165", 
Gi 1512), 1012. ii. 786*. 
ai Ext. 70% 1013: iv. 627 f. 
pa at iv. $33. 1 ()13-15 in. 9174. 
2748 Ext. 70% [10}3 ιν. 124, 
71s Eat, 680" (Kautzsch) | 10 Ext. 171», 
Og10 i. 3445, 118 ii. 300" 
2855 iii. B23f. (Mucalister). | 11° ii. 180", 
Og27 iii. 329°, 1918 iii. 46"; ιν, 477", 
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133 ii, 162, prae. 
133 Iv. 498), 5s 
189 111. SOU, 50 
135 il, 1175 iv, 269° n. 63 
136 1. 180», ἣν 
14! iv, 90», Que. 
15? 1, 575", Gila 
1510 iv. 430%, Gist. 
1551, i. 740)", 0" 
15:5 Ui. 6364, G5-32 
15 i. 27" n. 7 
15% iL, 1185, 3:5 
pte ili. L231", 73 
17} i. TOR", as 
7.6} ii. 230" (Driver). 74.93 
155 hi. 91. 81:21 
[013 lu. HOT, 518 
ire iii, 4, gis 
1923 iv, G71, Rint. 
} eyo Iv. $25, $70. 
198 Hi. 512" + iy, 9608, 85: 
(ps ἢ. 041 83." 
[05 i. S81’ ns ui, 335%, 8.531. 
19" iit, Oo, 
90] jai. 4475, 850 
21% ἢ 111», ω 
2.}}} lit, O834, 4 
9} We ες ἢ, A738, 48 
.45. 1s Ext. 617" (Nautzsehy), 
426 Bat 616" (Kautaseh). 95:1 
η4 
JUDGLS. (25-31 
λ1-ὸ ii, SUL gt 
1: lit. 684" (Selhie). cps 
pAb 1, 814", 10} 
1% Iv, 280" (Selbie). 192 
a a, 278" 11: 
3 λιν. 803, 1135 
Brel 1. 030". Li’ 
Bi Li, 635 f. It! 
is Hii. 08 113 
4.9..36 iv, 178} (5 61}}0), 1) 4. 
36 Ext. 3788, fg! 
al Ext. 617" (Kautesch) 1554. 1 
4 iv. 851» (Cooke), 12 
44 Ext. 651" (Kantzseh) | Ἂν» 
41:5 i, 578*; ii, 5375, 81}. | pgs 
qu iv. 950+, 134 
418 iii. 240", | 138 
5 ii, 818""n.s ἦν, 110, Paige 
149, S51" (Cooke) - | 145 
Ext.635"(Kautzsch) [145 
53:31 1. 5374, 5784, $1]5, | 14} 
δ i, 335: Ext, 617" | 158 
(Kautzseh), To! 
13 i, 246" 1), lo” 
54 in, 197", 977. (Barnes). 1 161 
ἰδ, iv, 287 f, 16178. 
δ᾽} lv, 538», 17 
417 i. 548): ay, 804", 17. 
518 il 567" 179. 12 
δ᾽ iii, 4}, 17? 
Sd iii. δ, 170 
5 ili. 3.494 1738 


JUDGES—continued. 


Ext. 375», 184 
iv. 624", 187 
iv. 1805 n, 1839 
Ext. 765. 180). 


1851 
10 
1005. 
1919-21 
109 


iv. 830)», 

Ext. 638° (Kautzsch). 
ii, 171", 

Ext. 661" (Kautzsch). 
1, 563, 

ii, 8115, 

111. 436" (Bennett). 

i. 171" ἢ, 


20}6 
23 


ii, 1764, £()31 
ii. 171" n, sys 
an 172", 

in 172", “6,4 
lh Sols, 89 


iv. 151" (Post), 
Iv. 334, 


nv. 964, 3. 4 
ii. 240%, 3° 
1. 51, Da 
i. S40" no; Ext, 6808] gut. 
(Kantzsel), 4" 
iin F380", 415 
iv. T50f, 
Mi. 1208, 
me SSL” (Selbie) , Kat 1} 
G16" (Kautzsch). pit. 
iv. 90 (Budde). 4 
iv. 407%, 13 
il, 744. 15 
lin, $420, 18 
1. G4", ι9 
Iv. 1729, pu 
ma. 2d, {4 
Ext. 605" (Jolins), 1% 
Ext. 637 (Kautzseh). pla 
Ext. 604" (Johns). ll. 
li. 567" n. ieee 
ιν. 1... ΦΙΉ. 
lv. 3344, 18 
iv. 9634, wash 
11. 068" n, τα. 
i. 724, ee 
iv. 497}, 278 
Ext. 657" (Kautzsch). sh 
Ext. 657" (Kautzsch 2 3 
Ext. 640" (Kautzsch). 45 
ii, 238" n, 401 
1. 264, 433 
it, 11* (Budde) ; iv. Li, 1 6! 
Wi. 143%, 619 
1 Sld), G79 
πὶ. 94», 
1, 7044, "3 
lv. 38H, W217 
Est 647" (Kautzsch). i 
in, 510, lo. 116) 
iv. Lu7, 88:|5 
ἦν, 70 ἢ, -19'6 
il. 1915 (Cooke). 9: 
iv, 70, (5-10 
«Ὁ, 70", 93 
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iv. 70, 

ii, 212; Ext, 373°, 
i, 161"; iti, 10]. 

li, 818°, 

iii, 3594, 

Ext. 371", 

Ext. 375», 


i. 273°, 
Ext. 619», 630» 
(Kautzsch). 


ili. 93, 

iti, 8071. 

Ext. 371», 372° ἡ, 

ἢ. 169°; 111, 180f., 307" 
(Hull). 

1. G54, B4vh, 

Iv. GOS"; Ext. 3723, 


Rurn. 
li. 269. 
Eat. ΤΥ 
iat. 000" (Johns), 
iv. 508} (Mackie). 
Ext. 172", 
1, 745°, 


1 SAMUEL. 


iv. 198" ἡ, 

Fist. 603° (Johns). 

iv. 385" (Stenning). 

iv. 668), 

i, 424, 

in. 264, 

ιν, 71} 

ἀχί. 657" (Kautzsch). 

i. 6744, 

iv, 394, 

111, 235". 

Eat. 619" (Kantzsch). 

1. S54". 

Ext. 661" (Kautzscli). 

Iv, 82, 

iv. 85», 934>, 

i, 413, 

li. 413°, 

iv. 8404, 

iv. 744, 

iv. LOS8®, 

Ext. 628" (Kautzsch). 

iv. 385% (Stenning). 

Ext, 639° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 74, 

1. 150* n. 

ii, 397"; Ext. 
(Kantzseh). 

i. 150" π, 

iv. 3855 (Stenning), 

Ext. 172>, 

Ext. 630° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 3858 (Stenning), 

Ext. 65v (Kautzsch), 

iv. 471, 472», 

iv. 462 ἢ, 

ili, 420°, 


682° 


aoa reared, 
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1 SAMUEL—continued. 


g? 


gist. 
gat 

10! 

103 


103 (ef. Gn 


3518 = aoe 


108? ; 
(Kautzsch). 
Ext. 660° (Kautzseh). 
ii. 39'. 
Ext. 659 (Kautzseh). 
iv. 9734, 


iv. 


Jer 31") iv, 1938, 


luv" 
1Q%- 
10° 
1013 


Ext. 653* (Kautzsch). 
iv, 114", 
Ext. 653" (Kautzsch). 
iv. 109», 


1013 1 92")iv, 197", 


11 


19} 
jum 
138 
137 

] gist. 


1336 
1318 
1.1" 
14? 

iv 

14'4 
1418 


ι45 
145 
1411. 


Ext. 619, 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 246". 

iv. 40". 

ii. 169" ἢ, 

li. 26", 

ii, 169"; iv, 3865 (Sten- 
ning). 

iii, 116". 

Ext. 372". 

ii. 1101. 

iii. 367°. 

1. 150° n.;3 iv. 71", 

ii, 73, 754", 

i. 55>: iv. 8408; Ent. 
6499 (Kautzsch), 

iil. 880. 

Ext. 663" (XKautzsch). 

Iv. 830%, 


630 


Ll DX Χ  ν. 107%, 


1445 
1401 
15 
153 
157 
15. 
15°38 
1591 
1539 
1599 
16'-18° 
10: 
1014 


178 
178 
1740. ἃ 
179 
1755 
181: 
150: 
1δὅ 
189. 
151 
18» 
1915. 
19 

19° 
1918 
10.13.16 


Eat. 620° (Kautzseh). 

ili, 518", 

iv. 386° (Stenniny). 

iv. 693" 

Ext. 370°, 

iv, 119°, 

ἦν. 334, 

Ext. 174". 

iv. 624, 

Ext. 636" (XKautzsch). 

iv. 386 1. 

ii, 1134. 

iv. 407°; Ext. 667+ 
(Kautzsch), 

li. 192", 

11. 590}. 

iv. 553” (Barnes). 

iv. 498". 

iv. 472". 

iv. 386> (Stenning), 

iv. 387" (Stenning). 

iii, 4634 

iv. 12+, 

11, 894" ἢ, 

1, 814°. 

Ext. 654" (Kautzsch). 

iv. 387° (Stenning). 

li. 404", 

111. 128° n., 3634. 

tii, 882° (Selbie). 
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Ext. 672% 


1 SAMUEL—~-continued, 


1918 
10184.. 
1022. 


ili, 4785, 
Ext. 0525 (Kautzsch). 
iv. 110" a. 


19™>(O2)iv. 1375, 


νι poi. 
208 
28 
903) 
21 
2] of. 
213 
214 
2] 1, 
215 


O16. Of. 


91:0 


ὥ 95. 
at! 
2315 
2317 
23% 
938 
£99 23-26 
aut? 
2378 
"4,51. 
yy 
v 58 
” asl 
o 538 


268 


01 11, 16 


90} 
26520 
27 
979 
ogi 
218 
ΡΝ 
3015 
308 
31 
310 


ii. 522! (Abrahams). 
Ext. G21" (Kautzsch). 
i. 590, 

Ext. 615" (Nautzsch). 
iv. 887" (Stenning). 
iv. 4954 

iv. 129°, 

iv, 827%, 

Eat. 636* (Kautzsel). 
1. 238" (Hastings). 
ii, 298 f. 

Ext. 642" (Xautzsch). 

iv. 420". 

iv. 887» (Stenning). 
Ib. 602 (Johns). 

iv. 1975 n. (Driver). 

Li. 547", 

iv. o98", 

1. 4154 

1. OGO7% 

1. 270", 

Le, 


i. 504" (LL. A. White). 


iv. dat 

Fat. 271% 

iv. GOL 

iv. 555" (Barnes). 

li. 904", 

i. 290 {΄ 

Est Sik. 

in. SSz, 

Ext. 617" (Kautzsch). 
ii, 114 

ili, 240". 

ii. 178°. 

iv. 6U6". 

Eat. G15" (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 668" (Kautzsch). 
Ext. θύυν (Jolins). 

lv. 192. 

iv. 388" (Stenning). 

i. 169", 


2 SAMUEL, 


iv. 388" (Stenning). 
iv. 380+ (Stenming). 
i. 171"; i. 162, 

Li, 343%, 

li. 165 f. 

Eat. 172%. 

iv. O94" 

i, SLO, 

iv. 291" (Muckie). 
ii. 502+, 

iv. 389 (Stenning). 
it. 329" (Mackie). 
Kat. 687% (Kantzsch) 


ii, 8%; iii, 463", 804» 


iv. 36°, 
iv. 36, 
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2 SAMUEL—contenued, 
6° iii. 471", 
Gle-8 lii, 3634. 
(7 in. SLO", 
is ii, 390"; iv. 39° (Τὰν 1}. 
Bernard). 
has iii. 237" (Hastings). 
δ] ii. 3575 (Sel bie). 
81:3 iv. ἐδὸὺν (Stenning). 
sis iv, 356" 
811 i. 6", SS*; iv. 72", 961"; 


Eat.619°(Kautzseh). 
4790, 842" iv. 78. 
389" (Stenning). 


δ. ii. 
0 20 ιν. 


Ql-ls iv. 389" (Stenning) 
1-12 iv. 389> (Stenning). 
1 iv. UST“ n. (Stenning). 
1012 ili. 5911. 

1} iv. 507%, 

ι1.8 iii. SSI. 
lz! Cxvt. G48" (Xautzseh), 
191: iii. 660" (IXonig). 

i Ext. 375". 

190 Ext. 000» (Johns). 

Io ἷν. 9. 

ts vt. G63" (Kautzsch). 

it iv. 1805 (Stenning). 

1.9.9 i. S44"; 1b, 478 ἢ, 

1280 hit. Bees 

1231 i. 560° (IE A. White) ; 
11. 306", 

13 20 iv. 890+ (Stenning). 

1315 Ext 624" Πχαι χη }}) 

1387 Eset 

14% m1. 660" (Konig). 

ΠΣ Fat. 0.3» (Kautzseh). 

14 i. 5', 50, 

1478 iv. 9047 (A. TS. Ken- 
nedy). 

1477 iii. δὺς 

15's 80 lil, O17" 


15° LXX) Ext. 871. 


Lost i, θ᾽; ιν. 74". 
15-7 iv. 73", 90]. 
IG? ii. 30". 
165 Ext. 371. 
17} ili, 17)», 
173 1. 7"; iii. 472°". 
17% iv. 173". 
1815 Eat. 615" (Kautzselh) 
206 i. 10"; ας 059" κα. 
ὠρ18:-1δ i. 974", 
20 8,. iv. 11" (Budde). 
05 Ὁ ii. SAL’ as iv. 73. 
21-24 iv, 2915 (Stenning). 
211% iv. 74°, 
218 ili, 3144, 863%, 
Aa beg i. 25's iv. 334", 
9} 13H. Ext. 668" (Kautzseh). 
1 i. 562" (11. A. White), 
684"; ii, 523", 
905 il. 244, iv, 288" (Selbie). 
peng ii, 1504, 
291 iv. 36%, 
| 237-5 iv. 151°, 


= .-.-.- -- 


925 
923} 
ogut. 
9330 
ge 
ory" 
Οὐδ. ἢ 


ΟΝ 


τ} li, 638". 
24 iv. 4{8; Ext. 988 f. 
24! (cf, ] 
Ch 910} iv. 110]. 
οὐ 1. 557"; iv. 674", 
9.}.}6 iv, 410", Ext. 6995 
(Καπί 250}}). 
1 KINGS. 
18 iv 224. 
Ext. 616° (Kautzsch). 
ι5 Ext. 653" (Kautzsch). 
21:13 1. 57}"(}1. A. White) ; 
ii. 650, 
pe iv. SJ": Ext. 172". 
a Ex Ties 
oe i G65; Eat. 649" 
(sant zsch). 
οἱ ἵν, Τὼ, 
637 11. S38. 
of iv. 465"; Ext. 600" 
(dolns), 
3} ib. S62", 
ἡ" nh S624, 
δὰ Eat G61" (Kautzsch) 
8} τι 800", 
δ» ιν. GOL 
41: 11, 563", 
45 10. ger" 
41" τι 1175. 
42-84 Ho], 
4 δ} ar 8634 
451 n. SOT, 
4° ii. 45" (Hastings) 
431 Lit, 912, 
“15 iu. 613": iv. 140% 
δ᾽ 08) τι. SSOP 
pissy li. 863". 
07 iv. 179°, 
Gis i. 863", 
05:55 ii. 863", 
6: 111. 8", 
Gt. iv. 495" (A. RS. Ken- 
nedy). 
053: ii. 861", 
ga ii. 864", 
0." ὃ in. 864"; Ext, 170}, 
gs ii. 864", 
iat il. 864°, 
1558] iii. 881* (Whitehouse). 
pea 11. 864", 
i ext. 671* (Kautzsch). 
figs ii. 864°, 
Toe ii. 864". 
Yio ext. 170°, 
ΝἸανάι νι. 864". 


2 SAMUEL—rontinued. 


i. 3S”; 
i. 48", 
iv. 475". 

in. 410" (Bennett), 
ii. 30" 

ee eae 

iv. 475" 

in, 738", 


ii, 273°, 779% 
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1 Kings—cuntinued. 


1 128-40 
1] auf. 
1 ] d0-32 
121-24 
yw 
1:10 

] 4-33 
jon 
1% 
755! 

Ι οὐδὲ 
jos 
138 
13% 
13 
130) 82 
133 


852) 
8.40 
gu 
μ᾿" 
5 
gi-9 
gi"_1 9% 
G20. 
(28-28 
10" 
101. 
101 
107 
1022 
10% 
pp 
11 
1114. 
] 4-22 
119 

] 1] 23-20 
1.::18 


iv. 963"; Ext. 373%, 
ii. 864". 
iv. 495°, 
li. 864. 
iv. 74", 
Ext. 629" (Kautasch). 
il. 864", 
“xt 050» (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 280"( Fairweather), 
679" (Nautzsch). 
Ext. 689" (Kautzsch). 
iv. 12%, 
iv. 394 
We Gos 
ll. 864", 
li. 865", 
iv. 74", 
iv. 804" γι, 
1. 162", 
ii. 420", 
ἦν, 802", 
li. 226"; iii, 420" n. 
iv, 80 4" n. 
i, 184", 
125%, 
li. 865". 
Tixt. 635" (Kautzsch). 
111. S20", 
1]. SUD! 
iv. GTA". 
ii. 865"; iv. 267" (Tay- 
lor). 
ii. 865". 
Sat. 677" (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 1734. 
n. $664 
iv. 419%, 
τυ, 
1. BAI" ἢ, S66, 
kext. 69S" (Kautzsch). 
Eat. 613° (haut zseh). 
iv. 74 
Eat. 662 (Sautzsch) 
is. 72", 
11. $66". 
1. 518", 
iri. 326%, 
i. 594 1, 
1:1. 595* πα, 
li. 866. 
"at. 654" (Kautzsch). 
iv. 506". 
i, 117" 
in. αν, 


188" no; in 


1G-(LXX) iv. 7015, 


17} 
7731. 
151 
185 


| 18 
145 
1518 
155 
10": 
184 
158 
190: 


--- - -.------.ὕ»-.ς. 


1 01", 379"; iv. 429". 

Ext. 6548 (Kantzsch). 

Ext 665* (IKautzseh). 

11. 288", 

iv. 910 (A, Τὸ S. Ken- 
nedy). 

1. 4505, 

ἦν, 3%. 

Ext. 6478 (Kautzsch). 
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1 Κιναᾳϑ-οοπέϊυμοα. 


1916 

] gi 9b 
]gl%. 
9033 
2034 
20% 
O( psf. 
( pot. 


92] 
pot-28 
0) | LTE. 
CHIT, 
aoe 
ὡριὸ 


ol) 


4}.}14} 
Sw te 
oer Oe 
. maf 
was 
8b 


2238 


y2-1a 
31-38 


1078 
gest. 
651. 
(sot. 


10! 


148. ll 
l 48-14 


Ext. 
Text. 
Ext. 


173°, 

171°. 

655* (Kautzsch). 

ixt. 661" (KKautzsch). 

Ext. 374% 

1... 620"; iv. 8043, 

Ext. 174*. 

iii, 660" (Konig), 871° 
(A. Lt. 5. Kennedy). 

ii. 867". 

ili. 360", 36)" (Patrick). 

Ext. 655+ (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 656° (Sautzsch). 

iii. 690 (Selbie). 

Ext. 114“ (Song), 677° 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 643” (Kautzsch). 

Li. 361. 

iv. 116°. 

tii. 113” (Paterson). 

li. S68", 

1. 258", 


2 KINGS, 
ii. 8685", 
ii. 868". 
Ext 656 (Kautzsch). 
Ext 655* (IKKautzsch). 
Ext. 171". 
i. 41]. 
Ext. 602" (doling), 
iv. 3345; Eat. 619, 

635" (Kautzsch). 
Eat 602" (Johns). 
Ext. 375". 
i. 3284, 
Ext. 662" (Kautzsch). 
iv. 357%. 
iv. 624". 
Ext. 635" (Kautzseli) 
ext. 655" (Nautzasch). 
li, 39>, 432+. 
i. 184", 
iv. 9624, 
ii. 8675, 
i. 564" ἢ, 
Ext. 372°. 
il. 565", 656", 
li. 565" mn. 
it. 565" αι. 
iv. 478+; Ext. 372%, 
Ext. 0505 (Kautzsch). 
Kixt. 683 (Xautzseh), 
i. 195f. 
iv. 73" πὶ. 
Eat. 650° (Kautzseh). 
1. 314", 


iv. 74%; Ext. 620° 
(Kautzsch). 
iv, 73”. 


ii, 790". 
Kat. 650° (Kautzsch). 
iii. 137%, 
ii, 868°, 
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2 KINGS—continued. 


14” i. 805. 

142 iv. 843", 844°, 

14°5 ii. 744°, 

155 iv. 844" n., 8992 (White- 
house), 

1518 ii. 940" (Taylor). 

158 il. 340°. 

15% lil. 736", 737°. 

153 i. 186", 

10" i. 53%. 

168 Ext. 619% (Kautzsch). 

168 i. 645"; iv. 266" (‘Tay- 
lor). 

10" iii, 1. 

1013. ἦν. 72s, 

17-19 in. 8674. 

1177 iv. 473. 

174 1. 187"; iv. 559%, 


177-18: 21-2) 1 608 {, 


1752. il, 809". 

17%. iv. 734, 

1751 iii. 542 f.; iv. 689°. 

1si8 li. 869". 

189 ili. 510" (A. R.S. Ken- 
nedy); ὑχὺ. 620", 
628" (Kautzsch). 

185:12 ii. 869", 


1833-17 09199) S604, 


1818 1. 188", 

1$14-16 in, $69", 

1511 iv, 191", 

1551 111. 820%, 

185 iit, 895%, 

199-37 i, 158, 

19935 1. 379", 

19985 iv. 410°, 

1951 (=Ts) 

37> ml. 554 f. ; iv. 470. 

90}1-9 i. 510», 

At 1. OS 1", 

905: ii. 377"; ἵν, G28" (Pin 
ches), 

ῃ1538. i. 1874, 

0170. 1. 870", 

.] γι. SFO" 

9186 xt. 019" (Kautzseh) 
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] 10:9 
119-.8 
I 177 
] 139 
114 
1,5! 
[910 


[2}16-20 
1.45 
[947 
1208 
1.11.1 
1314 
14! 
14? 

] 47-10 
1415 


142 
157 
1011: -82 
1581 
1617 
1618 
1019 
1653 . 
175: 
1710 


113 


Hat. 28°, 

Ext. 8, 41}, 

Ext. 8*, 40°. 

Ext. 8*. 

Eat. 43". 

Ext. 8. 

ἦν. 2090» ἢ 

iu. 477", 

πὶ. 280 ff. 

ili. 984. 

li. 69"; 

li. 64", 

ili. 758 f. (Chase). 

iv. 807 {. 

li, 182", 

iv. 572. 

ii. 327". 

i. 705". 

iii. 518”; iv 
ver). 

Ext. 4374. 

iv. 357%. 

ili, 159". 

iii. 826" πα. (Eaton). 

Ext. 371". 

1, 44°, 

ext. 375". 

Eat. 3944, 

ii. 970 {Ὁ 

1 δύο, 

i. 45... in. UTS. 

Ext. 32", 38". 

li. 57". 

ιν. Ase. 

li. 428", 

Tat. 41", 

iu 2ST". 

1. 751". 

iv. 457%, 

iv. 400 1. 

iv. 8" (Driver); Ext. 
911", 

iv. 185" (Woods). 

ιν. 30", 

iv. ιν, 

Eat. 6014, 602" (Johns) 

11. 328" (Macalister). 

iv. 640; Ext. 1015. 

iv. 321" ἢ, 

11. 328", 

iv. [585 (Woods). 

lil. 872"; iv. 845, 235" ; 
Ext. 306%. 

1. 462", 

lv. 5324, 

11357", 

“nt. 604 (Johns). 

Ext. 22, 

ii. O75. 

1, $o3". 

i. 6715, 

li. 874. 

iv. 43°. 

iij. 582" (Hastings). 


iv. 602". 


. 587> (Dri- 


a ee 


LUKE—continued. 


178 
181-8 
187 
189-14 
1835 
1825 
1018. 
198 
1010 
1018 
1920 
194 
19%!- 
2051 
ΦΩ521-38 
Os 
21() Mt24, 
Mk 13) 
>] 8 
ois 
21% 


you 
wo 148, 
ch? {7-20 
bret 

oat ont 

On? lit. 
Od 
dat 
964 
“ων 
600 
ORs 

‘ reg 
ogi 


280 
23% 
ogi 
242 
243 
. 428 
12450 
2401 


jit. 
] 4 10 


}s 


2 
4219}, 
td 

(1 4-28 
is 


1. 152%. 

iv. 43". 

ii. 47°, 

iv. 43>. 

iii. 5054, 

Ext. 456% 

Ext. 495, 

Ext. 395°, 39. 

iii. 744". 

lii. 683* (Hastings). 
111, 487". 

iv. δον, 

111, 163” (Bebb). 
Le: 
iv. 233", 
iii. 372" ; iv. 234", 235°, 
ili. O75 Ff. 

111. O27": 

iv. 22'n. (Lastings). 
1. 3U"; ii. 163"; iv, 
185". 
i. 234". 

κι. 636. 

iit. 146; 

iui. 316 f. 

i. 153". 

1. 48"; 111. 3380. 

li. 107", 

i. 350". 

ii. 476". 

11. 58's iv. 532°. 

iu. 671" (Salmond); 
Ext, 305". 

1. 559", 

iv. 185" (Woods). 

Iv. 574. 

in. 761% 

Ext 371° n. 

ae 270", 
ς 3823" n, (Massie). 

" 101"; 0. 642". 


Ext. 450%, 


JOHN. 
iii. 133; 
1. 335". 
i. 133" no 
Kat. 273", 
iv. 219+ (Bartlet), 
iv. 489" (Marshall). 
iv. 576°. 

iv. 185" (Woods), 
i. 255", 276* ; ii. 765°, 
11. 19%, 

21. GSU". 

ii. 6" n. 

ili. 757". 

ili. 488 f. 

iit. 489° (Cowan). 
lil, 287 (Mayor). 
iii. 422 f. 

Ext. 450", 

iv. 420", 

i. 405°, 


Ext. 284 f. 
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INDEX OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS AND OTHER REFEREN CkS 911 
JOHN eer Je ouN—continued. Reread. 
ga ii. 719° (Reynolds). 1416. 26 ili. 665 1Y. 5% i. 30°; iv. 750. 
9.2 lil. 543 f.; Ext, 456*. 14:8 ili. 634" (Hastings). 587 li, 795°; iv, 183° 
35 1. 242", 243, [14:85 χὺ, 312. (Plummer). 
34 iv. 576". 1522 iv. 533%. 6° ili. 548". 
316 Ext. 312%. 15% ili. 667" (Hastings) ;| 6’ iv. 98", 
333 iv. 354. Ext. 313¢. 6° iii, 1100; iv. 6145" 
331 iv. 576°. 167 ili. 607» (Tastings). (Grieve). 
41:42 Ext. 456". 164 iv. 411°. a i. 799". 
45 iv. 635. 16% iv. 42", 444, Ἴ iv. 948", Ext. 6088 
4539 Ext, 70". 17% iv. 2843, (J oh ns), 624 
4% ii. 689 (Strong); Ext. | 18} li. 837>. (Kautzseh). 
679" (Kautzsch). 1872 iii. 656" (Hastings). "πὰ iii. 447", 
430 iv. 193», 183! Ext. 49”. rie ili. 362" (Charles). 
435 i. 408", 1838 1. 856". eas iv. 185" (Woods) ; iv 
5 Ext. 4568, 198 i. 696" (Reynolds) ; 227" (Pinches). 
δὶ i. 408 f. ili, 877" n. Τὼ i. 853°. 
5? iv. 21°. 1936 iv 64 (Purves); Ext. | 7 ἵν. 957. 
δ᾽ i. 279", ATT" f. go-24 iv. 520 ff. 
5" Iv. 328. 1913: iv. 781. 85:5 li. 187», 
rat. ν. 284", 193 iv. 180", 8:6 iv. 918" (Selbie). 
6'-3} kext. 456". 195 1. 322"; κἢν 279". 551 i. 190". 
0, 1. 407 £. 199 iv. 010", 870", 92 Ext. 103, 439" ἢ 
G!st 11. ie vou. ii. VSS 1. (8. hi. 3314. 
091 iv. 1580» (Woods). 9017 i. {01. οἷ iv. 573%, 
0" ἦν. i (Woods). (jit. iv. 32. 95 ii. 97. 
6% ἦν. 233°, 2077 1: 4074, ()76-30 1. 31, 
Girt. ni. 758". rat iil. GBL>. ges ". 1934, 
781018 iii, 113% ἢ “11 i, 0.44, οϑοτῶ i, 790", 
fou li. 3045. [0,}144. 1. 4590", 
738 iv. 186" (Woods). ACTS. 10% iv. 13, 
hak ἦν. 220" (Bartlet). 1: i. 1045. ιι,34:- νο. 273". 
7 ii. 719” (Reynolds). 1. li. 0191. [055 ἵν, 137". 
"Ὁ ili. 743". 13 lii. 683°. 114 iii. 630" (Hastings). 
§1-11 i. 154". 112 iv. 323" (Massie), 909" | 11” li. 260". 
551 iv. 649" (Nestle). 115-26 lil. 305". 11% i. 384, 
stn iii. 273° (Paterson). 116-20 li. 798", 1138 i. 446, 
sit 1. 326°. 13: li. 193". 1.8 1. 416 f. 
9 iv. 63" (Marshall);! 2! lil. 742* n. (Purves). 1180 iv. 64". 
Eat. 919". uit. li, 407%; iv. 793 fi. {10} lixt. 480", 
95 1. 585". (Robertson). 12? iv. 180". 
6. 14 iv. 321» (Driver). ων iv. 17° (Ramsay). 19 15|- Ext. 287". 
Qa iv. 35" (Loch). io lil, SG7* 3 αν. 297". [215 i. 470". Ext. 9875 
10" hi. 25". on 1. 620", porte: 11, 330". 
105 iv. 487". oe 111. 702" (Chase). 1} iu. 159", 228"; iv. 691"; 
ru in. 317. ot Ext. 440", Peat. 441" n., 448". 
Ju Eat. 607” (Johns). os 1. 129. 13? iti. 377° 
Js Ἧι. ΘΝ, 2 iv. 184” (Woods). 13 Hi. 031", 
1038, Ext. 312. ou Ext. 333°, 138 iv. 4-4, 
11° Ext. 476°, Pia i. 460 £.3 iii. 144" ; Ext. | 135 Hii. 245" (Chase), 378%. 
125 Iv. 233°. 4830.» b 448", mba 1. 417", 
115- iv. δ74". δῶν ml. 144". | 138 1, 247". 
1158 iii, 86". | * - ὅσον (Macalister). | 13° iii. 697 f., 731%. 
121-8 iii. 280 ff. pleas 62" (Chase). 1312 Ext. 439". 
123 iii. 593"; iv. 611, 918}. | 45:8] eon 13% 10. 246', 659" (Ramsay), 
1.1 iil. 283 f. 37 iv. 230". 748, 
12!" iv. 185" (Woods). 32 iv. 185” (Woods). 1344 ili. 884"; Ext. 398". 
1282 iv. pats yet. iv. 180". 1315 iv. 640"; Eat. 1015, 
ps4 iii. 355, 370°. 3 iv. 185". 13-4 i. 33", 
12” iv. 187" (Woods). 43 iii. 7675 138 iv. 135+ 
13! 1. 701", 46 1. 60" ; iv. 98°, 1337 Iv. 187" (Woods). 
134. iii. 760" (Chase). 413 iii. 757: (Chase). 1413 ili. 344 f. 
13% ii. 610". 455 i. 4601", 1413. li, 825°. 
142 i. 238" (Hastings). 57 Ext. 4775 η. (Ramsay) | 148 iii, 179: (Ramsay); 
1418 ἦν. 9920", 3% iv. 227" (Pinches). Ext. 129". 
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Acts—continucd, AcTs —cuntinucd. | AcTs—continued. 
1417 Ext. 120%. 193-6 i. 240%, 26’ i. 476". 
14" iv. 44". 1.9 iv. 821 ff. (Ramsay). 264 i. 463". 
14% ii. 631"; iv. 64". 19” 38 Ext. 4305 αι. 20} iii. 702”, 
15 ii, 7065, 19} lv. 750". 2038 i. $264, 
151-38. 38-39 gy, 19-9 ἢν 418" (Headlam). 9059 i 77. 
157% it. 765" (Chase), 1932 1. 129+; sa. 4875 iy, | 2630 Ext. 356". 
1011 i, S44*; ἵν, 184} 602". 2633 Ext. L064 
(Woods). 198 iv. 418". ir Ext. 389". 
152 Fat. 4484 1921 Ext. 3764 275 (West- 
15% 8... Pst. 4155 αν 1055 1, GO4 nes 11, S25, erntext) Ext. 380", 
15-8 Ext. 444“ n. 195 i. 600", OTF Ext. 38y* », 
157) iv. 636", 1050 1, 6050+, 723: iv. Β00 1. | 918} Eat. 379. 
155 iv. 64". (Ramsay); Ext. | 273 1, 520"; ili, 862 Ff.) 
15,38. iii. 77", 1124, Ext. 381, 
15% iv. 415. Qo. Eat 400, 37° Ext. 380". 
15” li, 791%, 24 iv. 178", oye i. 794 f, 
161" Ext. 4975. 205 1, 485», aye Vat. 366°. 
1015 ii, 94", 208 Ext. 475" (Ramsay). | 277 11. 347"; iv. 189%, 625"; 
16° li. 90*, 91°; iii, 866". 2uo- 1, 4190 Kat. 366", 407", 3808, 
165-8 11.706"(Findlay),865f.; | 90. ἢ ii. 1454, 2710 iv. 672"; Ext. 367% 
iv. 814"; Eat. 3915. | vgn iv. 942), yee Ext. 380°. 
107: Ext. 397+. Q's ii. 368 f.; iv. 814", i Ext. 367°. 
10:3 ili. 857 f. (Turner). 216 iil. 742"; Ext. 3904 ri Ext. 363". 
1013 ili, 825. (Turner): iv. | 202 1. 478+, 27% Oxt. 367, 
638" (Bacher), 935". | 202 iv. 1745 (Tastings). 2 111. 144", 
1014 iv. 750", 0,85 Ext. 4400. 97} Ext. 390, 
14)4 40 ian. 176", 177". ey Eat. 389», pes Ext. 386". 
16'¢ Hii. S88"; iv. 178», 21° EAt. 3805, 3908, ite Iv. 1734 
105 Eat. 477" (Ramsay). eats Ext. 398", 2811 iv. 267 f. 
10} in. δόθη, gpe ili. 402", Ὁ δ ii. δὴ; Ext. 8075, 
10} iv. 459". Pa Ls li. BOY, 2918 iv. 000". 
16°74. Fat. το", 9}: ili. 163". 2316 i. $24"; jy. 33° n. 
178 1, 64+. Q) 4 i. 163, 
174 iv. 134°, 9155 ii. 39". Romans, 
179." iv. 315", 2157 Ext 475" (Ramsay). ] 1-6 iv. 573" (Sanday). 
178 i. 212" ; iii. 635° (Hast | 213" li. 1051, 11. Bom. 
ines) ; iv. 616. 2158 1. 417 f. ission 
17% Ext. 270". oy? lv. 688" (Ramsay); of ἐν 
17 iv. 835", Bat. 105", Ῥώμῃ) iv. 305* (Robertson). 
17% iv. 2” (Hastings), 188" | 904 Ext. 439} ἡ, 1" Ext. 151", 
(Woods), 616(Stoch); | etd Ext. 108» 17 ἢν Yil*; ἵν, 186. 
Ba t.606"(Kautzseh). | 2026". Ext. 106", (Woods), 283", 301% 
1778. ii, 219', 2214 Qu-3 li 66, (Robertson). 
li? Ne ὥς 238 ιν. $51", 990': Fat. | 1% 1. UT, 
[73] iv, 234), 2NS*, gue, 14 li. 454" 
174 1, B45", 23% iv. Ο10} (Barnes). 158 iv. 228" (Denney). 
151: iv. 102 (Headlam). 23%4 1. 4171. 1596. Ext. 440". 
183 i, 129", 417, 4474. iy. | 2326-30 1. 447", 914, i. 471"; iii, 78", 
17* (Ramsay); Eat. | 23% fiat. LOG. ais xt. 443°. 
480° (Ramsay). 25385 iv. 384 pa li. 58). 
183 ili. 6994, o1l fh. G29", 33 iv. 283, 
185 iv. 8075, “410 li, 24, 5 1. 357%, 
84:5 i. 481%, 9240 7 1, 417 f. A at iv. 183%, 187" (Woods). 
188 iv. G07. 21 Ext. 4391. 3% iil. 78", 
183 i, 417"; Ext. 1045, 24 in. S82" (Hastings), 9.2}. 38 Iv. 2S3, 
Is? i, 482'n.s fi, Ι06ι; | 2422 Ext. 4805 an. 451-28 iii. 80 f. 
iv. 607 1. 244 1 ΠῚ: 3” Iv. 205% 
1818 iii. 500” (Eaton), gat Bvt. 475" (Ramsay). 33 iv. 366". 
1551 Ext. 3975, 25" 1. 127", 550 in. 818» (Adeney). 
1835 ii. 89 ff.; iii. 680", 5001. | 25"- Ext. 106", 3 i. 198"; iv, 1284, 
1s%f. i. 1948, 250 ἦν. 2gvb, 9:5. li. 56"; iv. 3025, 
18% Ext. 439 n. 2513 1. 508", 3% Iv. 3454, 
19! i, 452" ; Ext. 390°. Qhlbe at 1. 520%. 37 ili. 78". 
103 i, 7945, 53 Ext. 1065, 4 ili, 106. 


485. 
420 
425 
5 i 


51 
51. 14 


512-21 
513 


514 
519 


570 
gi-4 
64 


61: 
66 
6 
6161. 
86:1 
7 
75 
yi 


ges 
| Q-it. 
| gs 
10 
1098-8 
108 
1()*9 
Il 
11? 
114 
11 
1126. 
1132 
1185 (cf. 
Job 41") 
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ROMANS—continued. 


Ext. 663" (Kautzsch). 

li. 546". 

Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 613% 

ili, 319". 

iv. 205°. 

1-37: 

1. 845°. 

i. 37", 841°, 842", 

Iv, 534", 

ii. 6°. 

11. 318, 

11. 79", 

ni. 790 ἢ, 

iv. 489" (Marshall). 

iv, 25 ¢", 

iv. 435" (Adeney). 

li. 470", 

Ext. 439%, 

ll. 58, 

iv, 9185", 

iii, 4515" (Wastings). 

iii, 79%; iv. 804" 
(Robertson). 

iii, 79, 

iii. 78. 

ii, A754, 

ili. 723 £. 

li, 80°; iv. 302" 
(Robertson), 577», 

τ. 4104, 

lv. 236". 

lil. 438" (Hastings). 

1. 41", 

lv, 720 f. 

i. 813". 

iv. 58", 302°, 

in. 319%. 

iv. 410". 

iv. 59 f,, 100. 

1, 535". 

1. 42"; 

1, 42". 

iv. 302", 

iv. 184° (Woods), 

iv. 185", 157" (Woods). 

lv. 59". 

iv. 186+ (Woods). 

hi. 124+. 

iv. 184" (Woods). 

iv. 59". 

li. 52", 53°, 

1. 102". 

i. 4632. 

iv. 186" (Woods). 

iv. 59>, 230 f. 


17 4590", 


iv. 667 n., 9055. 
iv, 6914. 

ii. 476". 

iv. 188" (Woods). 
i. 463". 

iv. 180" (Woods). 
ii. 316”. 
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131:} 
139 
14} 
145t. 
l4it. 
1450. 
15. 16 
158 
1518 
15 
1534 
15,23. 38 
1538 


10] 
10 
1012 
1019" 
165 
1615-27 


101 
16 
16° 
16° 
105-52 


πὸ teeter 


RoMANS—continuced. 


iv. 304". 

iv. 180" (Woods). 

i. 611". 

iv. 322. 

iv. 233". 

5S7* (Adeney). 

308 f. 

105", 

ili, 377"; iv. 100. 

ti. 4512. 

Eat. 392, 3974. 

iv. 609". 

hii. 7145, iv. 427° 
(Massie). 

111. $55". 

lil. 487%, 

iv. 820. 

1. 541"; iv. 315". 

il. SBE. 
iv. 305" 
son). 
Ext. 439°, 

iv. 4114. 
ili. 159", 161", 
Ext. 3944. 

lv. $05", 


( Ro ber t- 


1 CORINTHIANS. 


iv. 008". 

i. 486‘ ; ili. 765°. 

1. 481". 

i. 482", 

i. 692"; iv. 185%, 186", 
187" (Woods). 

li. 438", 

iv. 187" (Woods). 

lv. 185". 

11. 765°. 

1. 573°. 

1, 335", 

i. 7". 

Ext. 355". 

i, 490", 4090», 

iv. 31> (Mason). 

iv. 31". 

iv. 410". 

LT 

Ext. 440°. 

iv. 31. 

iv. 236". 

ii, 67. 

i. 20", 853%, 

il. 39°. 

i. 4574, 

i. 467°, 

ili. 587°. 

iil. 7095, 

li. 1928, 

i, 354+. 

1. 208. 

iv. 228", 

lil. 145", 

iv. 900» (Selbie). 

i. 594". 


ee ae τ 


ore 
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1 CORINTHIANS—continrued, 


1016 
10194. 


1021 
1055 
1 pe 


11} 
J] 7-84 
113 

} J 23-2 
115 
113} 
1155 
7119 
1180 
191 

] 213-27 
12% 


15*7 
[515-98 

l 523 

[533 45-49 
15". 
154 

15:8 

15% 


1 τ 


1534 
1538 
Ln 
1556 
16: 


1613 
16:3 


to 


144°, 
450". 
i. 461" 5 iii. 149 (Plum. 
mer); Ext. 127". 
τι. 144", 
iv. 473". 


iii 149"; Ext. 


ii, 317"; iv. 30° (Fer. 


ries). 

iii. 495°. 

i. 4908. 

li. G38. 

111. 146. 

11. 316 f. 

i. 150° (Plummer). 

iv. 344, 720". 

1. 609°. 

iv. 31}, 

i. 535". 

iv. 1538» (Woods). 

Kat. 440°, 

11. 317"; Nxt. 4414 n. 

iv. 691. 

1. 400". 

iii. 3975; iv. 271. 

iv. 794". 

iv. 45", 

lii. 1454. 

iv. 185" (Woods). 

iv. 942", 

iv. 935 f. 

ili, 318%. 

1. 3228, 

iv. 204 f. 

iv. 920 Ὁ 

or. 

11. 372", 6784. 

iv. 410°. 

1. 63". 

1. 265". 

1. 460"; ἵν. 2" (Hast- 
ings), 188 (Woods), 

iv. 1955 (Woods). 

il, 520+. 

ili, SS8*. 

ill. 79". 

1, 401", 483": 1]. 
iv, 943", 

i. 125". 

1. 535; 
(Thayer). 


4h; 


11. 241}, 


CORINTHIANS. 


iv. 98". 

iv. 31". 

iv. 31}, 

Ext. 389°. 

i. 500°. 

li. 1815 3 ui. ONT, 
ii. 297°. 


oes 


iv, 235". 
i. 679', 720% 
. 235", 
iv. 235". 
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2 CORINTHIANS—continued. 


δὶἌ 
§15-17 
517 
515 
18, 
519 
Bel 

0" 

gt 

gle 17 

419 

ge 
109 
10) 
10" 
11"- 
113 
113 
1135 
"15 
11: 
1.1 
1.» 
12! 
101 
151 

“ἢ Ἵ 


1314 


1" 
] JO 
] {i788 
118 


7181. 
1: 


oO 
~ 


Or-I0. Mf. 
on 

gw 

oli. 


ΦΤ|Ί-τὶ 
Φ}}1-2] 
«220 
422} 

3 

3} 

a 
40 1 
gis 
“15 
Slit 
“τὸ 
317 
“18 
gist. 
4.5.1. 
a“ 


54 
348 


iv. 345. 

*, 218, 

᾿ς 218°, 

1. 318. 

iv. 205% 

1. 108", 

ii. 318", 

iv. 411", 

ἵν 185‘ (Woods). 
ii. GI". 

i. 637%, 

i. 615, 

il. 4545, 

1. 4085, 

i. 191. 

iv. 411% 

τι. G7", 

Ext. 103", 

eats: 92", 

in 639" (Hastings). 
i. 145+, 416". 

iii. 700 £. 

Ext. 474" (Ramsny). 
iit. 671" (Salmond). 
ἦν. 410", 


iv. [86 (Woods). 
Iv 22S, 


i 460', 4984, 


C:ALATIANS. 

1. 535". 

Fat 270". 

1 91", 

1. 145), 4524": Ext. 474 
(Rammay). 

Pee 


111. 5774. 


i. 451, Est. 474"! 
(Ramisiy). 

i. BEY, 494 νι] 7061. 

"17". 

τι. 61, 


1. 4952. (Turner); 
765! τι. (Chase). 

un. 911 

Hi. 7091. 

iv. 218, 435+. 

in. 71". 

ιν. 106, 

1 sats ἢ. 99», 

iv. 185" (Woods). 

1. 535", 

1). 908}, 

ιν 790" (Massie). 

i. Al. 

iv 429" (Patrick). 

in. 79". 

iv. 720". 

iii 3185 (Adeney). 

iu. 79" (Denney). 

ii, 72", 70°; Eat. 723" 
(INautzsch). 

iv. 410, 

iv. 936". 


GALATIANS—continucd. 


42 
45:11 


413 
438-15 


§2)_5! 
424 
430 
53 
ΠῚ 
pid 
f)lb-28 
iia 
520 
gu 
05 
01 


iv. 821. 

1.92". 

lil. 286" n. 

1. 41; iv. 720°. 

1. 683", 

in. 140", 

lil. 0595, 

i. 94"; iii. 701" (Find- 
lay). 

1. 65"; 11. 504", 

11. 120", 

iv. 185" (Woods). 

he ae 

iii. 5874, 

i. 410", 

iv 393" (Bartlet). 

Eat. 440". 

iv. 605". 

111. 45"; Kat. 

iv. 918", 

Wil. P44 f.; av. 426", 


ooG". 


LPH ESIANS. 

Iv. 00". 

li. 53". 

1. 42", 

iv. 231". 

iv. 61", 

. ΤΡ (Lock), 367°. 

. 417, 991" ἢ. 

Uo. 

ees a a 

. θ0 1, 

lv. 99". 

i. 156". 

1. 400}. iv, 1985, 

iv. 128% 

iv. 186" (Woods). 

1. 220" 

mn. 479% 

we. 457', TOL. 

1. G82". 

iv. OL. 

i. 1732 on ; 
(Woods). 

ne. FOL 

Eat. 4411 ἢ, 

li 457*; ii 060», 

ιν. SOBs 

1, 500% 

1. 692"; iv, 180", 234". 

Ext. 151". 

Booze, 

iv. 410f, 

iv. 498", 

iv. 521} 


ἵν. 


PHILIPPIANS, 
li. 813% 

111, Sais iv. 834 
iu, S41, 

1, Sis 

ni 670% 

ly. O35», 


185" 
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PHILIPPIANS—continued. 


125 
04-11 


olgt, 
31-20 


418 


421-86 


4})}-1ἢ 
“ 


Ωθ 
2218} 
_ 


47 


iv. 235°. 

iii, 722 (Findlay). 
i. 463"; iil, 843". 

Eat. 270%, 

ii. 835%, 

1. 853°, 

ili, 377*. 

iii. 841}, 

iii. 843°, 

ili, 372"; iv. 235°, 


ii.244",3814( Hastings), 


iv, 235°. 

iv, 867" (Hastings). 

ii, 8411, 

1. 794"; iv. O45". 

Ext. 151". 

Li. 294" 5 iii. 413". 

ii. 411"; Ext. 1515. 

i. 337". 

COLOSSIANS, 

i. 63", 

iv. 577” (Sanday). 

iii 713" (Findlay). 

iv. 577”. 

li. 463. 

ill. 319". 

lii. 319°; iv. O314, 

i. 7; iv. 347%. 

ii. 630", 

i. 682", 

ii. 187°. 

He 991", 

1. G83" ; 

iv, 322, 

iv. 923", 

iii. 483" 
Ext. 440". 


»- 


iv. 410", 


11. 904... ut. 413"; Ext. 


151". 
lil. 574". 
1 THESSALONIANS. 
iv. 745" (Lock). 
iv. 226" (James), 7 
749" (Lock). 
Ext. 2705. 
iv. 746% (Lock). 
. 90», 
eave 
. 65" (Hastings), 
li. 729"; iv. 9341. 
lil, 678. 
iv. 746* (Lock). 
i. 319"; iv. 498°. 
ἘΠ. 746"; iv. 236°, 
2 THESSALONIANS. 
1. 39. 
in. 226", 708 f. 
iv. 749. 
iv. 216%, 
1, 508°. 
iv. 8074. 


_ 


(Hastings) ; 


1 Timotiy, 


1-6 (ex- 

amined 

from 

point 

of view 

of Tex- 

tua] Cri- 

ticism) Ext. 214 f. (Murray). 
11 iv. 770», 
14 ii, 141°; 
17 ἀπ. 81". 
Ext. 440}, 
118 li. 473. 
118 ii. 6315", 
ii. 4410". 


Ext. 150. 


)» iv. 31, 410°, 

ol Iv. 45°. 

pd iv. 2314. 

26 iv. 200. 

98 iv. 39%. 

- iv. 474. 

83» 12 lii. 268" (Paterson) 
3u iv. 917, 936°. 

338 1. 587"; iv. 1745. 
316 pease Whe 

41-4 iv. 771", 

43 iii. 81". 

47 iv. 770°, 

410 iv. 315, 

414 iv. 64. 

57 ii. 179", 

514 ἵν, 773". 

His iv. 9175. 
6? iv. 691", 

pit Ext. 441° n 

532 lili. 85", 031», iv 32", 
δ i. 325" (Macalister). 
58 ili. G3L". 
6 i. 611", 

ἴω iv. 771". 

2 TIMOTHY. 

15 Hii. 091". 

1: iv. B34h. 

113 i. 517"; ii. 585. 

115 iii. 623° (Milligan). 
Qi7 1, S8t, 

pitt : 4404, 

vig 98 345, 

19 iv. "513". 

(238 Ext. 570», 

3 ii. 58°. 

38 iv, 228" (Sanday). 
351. iii. 4475, 

3.5. iv. 409 (Whitehouse). 
335 ii. 9665. 

816 il. 475°, 

13 il, 476». 

48 1. 2034, 

410 ii. 805, 

418 ili. hee emai iv. 

45° (Kenyon). 

41:4 i. ae 

417 iv. 2085, 


2 TIMOTHY—continued. 


iii, 369°, 
iv. 173°. 


5498. 


TITUS. 
iv. 784°. 
se 4394. 
ὧν (Ilastings), 188* 

OW oods). 
iv. 228+, 
iv. 2315. 
iv. 785%, 
iv. 900}, 
lv. 785". 
iv. 217°. 

05, 
1:1. 81>. 
lil. 548°, 
iv. 973°. 
iv. 784, 


PHILEMON, 

11, $32". 

ili. 832", 

Hrknrews, 

iv. 577. 

il. 457», 

iv. 577" (Sanday) 

i. S13": τἰ. 829, 453" ; 
ιν. 188" (Woods), 
489" (Maishall). 

iv. 1845 (Woods). 

211. 9105, 

iv. 154» (Woods). 

11, 333. 

iv, 128", 

iv. 1555 (Woods). 

11. 265%. 

iy. 230% (Patriek), 322” 
(Driver). 

ite 

lit, WR2"n.: iv. 182", 
616° n. 

iv. 188" (Woods). 

iii. 625" (Hastings). 

iv. 99". 

iv. 98". 

i. 343". 

Ext. 440° ἡ. 

11}. 85*. 

1. 835% 

iv. 228" (Denney). 

lil. 335" (Sayce). 

i. 63". 

iii. SIP; 1v. 98. 

iv, 99° (Denney). 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

1. 151°. 

iv. 489> (Marshall). 

i, Oger, 

iv. 345" (Paterson). 

lv. τῇ 

iv. 9105. 

1. 474"; ii. 3895, 
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915-17 
gis 
gist. 
g!7 
g23 
ρ38 
lot 
10° 
] (Sir. 
105» 
105. 
1010 
1013 
105: 
τυ» 
1qe7t 
111 
116 
115 
115:-1}} 
1119 
1131 


jst. 
(1851. 
1:3 
1918 
1958 
1228 
13° 
1310 
1317 


yt 
[12 
y iat. 
111 
118 
1: 
ps. 
124 
150 
1 
gl 
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iv. 720" (Massie). 
lv. ΤΠ 
Ext. 270 
lili, 3204, 
iii, 696". 
iv. 345°, 
iv. 09", 
iv. 184> (Woods). 
ili, 82. 
iv. 345° (Paterson). 
iv. 345°. 
iv, 345°, 
i. 813", 
ἸΝ 4δ", 
. 186" (Woods). 
iv. 184», 185%. 
i. 798"; Ext, 270". 
iv. 330%, 
i. 7005 
i. 16". 
u. 7, 
i. 262"; iv. 
(Woods). 
ill. 447" 
i. 584", 
iv. 102", 
ii. 997. 
ii. 141 f, 
li, B22", 
1. 583" 
ili. 150' (PJummer). 
li. 264". 


184! 


JAMES. 
i. 853", 
iv. 555», 
iv. 533°, 
Ext. 271° 
iv. 216" (Bartlet). 
iv. 188" (Woods). 
iii. 397". 
ii, 104", 
Eat. 466°, 
iii, G84", 
iv. 480" (Marshall) 
iv. 426", 941", 
iv. 195° n, 
1. 385" ἢ 
iv, 533 f. 
Ext. 446". 
Hi. 546"5 i, 82>. 
Bas 446". 
in. 295" (Hastings). 
iii. τ 

-, 186" (Woods). 

i. 366", 
ii. 6615. 
111. 577%. 
Iv. 45% 
iv, 22», 
iv. 911. (Mason). 
iv. 534'. 
i. 465"; Ent. 441° 0 
iv. 186* (Woods). 


- π-πο-.--.-- ee 
ee ον ον κῶς 


916 INDEX OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS AND OTHER REFERENCES 
1 PETER. 1 JOUN. {EVELATION—continued. 
1: iii. 782f., 7865, 709} 15 ii. 689 f. (Strong). 31:15 ili. 831, 832° (Ramsay). 
(Chase) ; iv. 17. 1 iii. 890", 38 iii. 831. 
1"- iii, 786", 1» iv. 9845, 3° iii. 831°. 
12 ii. 53> ; iii, 794°, ot iii. 667° (Hastings). 310 iii. 831°, 
15 11, 7955 ἢ, 2 iii. 320" ; iv. 128», 34 iii. 8905, 
14. 111. 7855. ois 11. 226». Bint. iii, 44». 
18 iii, 787". as iv. 2844, 4: iv. 64°; Ext. 170°. 
poor. iv. 116". 32 iv. 236", 44: iv. 251" (Porter). 
1 ili, 793". 36 iv. 535", 4° i, 96". 
| 18f. iv. 200", 794", 37 lv. 9845, 46 iv. 425 f. 
9" ni. 319. 3 iv. 429° (Patrick), 535>. | δ i. 96". 
12 in. 793", 4% 11. 226". 58 ii. 468"; iv. 45>; Ext. 
1% i. 811", 48. 16 ii. 689 f. (Strong). 173". 
ee Eat 4415, 410 iv. ]28", 65. 12 Ext. 170°. 
oe iv. 538". 5144. iv. 45+. 65 ili. 4324, 
wt. Iv. 180'. διό i. 8065» 11. 58%; iv. 535", | 010 iv. 45°, 
(210, 25 iv. 783* (Chase). 517 li. 58". 618 li, 30°. 
ou Ext. 446" n. 518 iv. 535°. as iv. 426" (Massie). 
Pe iv. 785". a JON 82 iv. 991. 
pe ii, 264°. ᾿ . | 8 iv. 45". 
wa iii, 319", 7944, v.! ii. 740” (Salmond); 11:1 gsr. Ext. 173°. 
38 in. 655". __ 277 (Adeney). 9. ΞΟ 1ἢ.. 1595. 
36 iv. 783" (Chase). v." iin, 226", 10 iv. 2524 (Porter). 
BIT Gi, 784", vt Ext. 439°. 111-.Ὁ9 iv, 252, 
jit. iv. 185" (Woods). 3 JOUN. 111 iii. 226". 
Boe ill. 785", vv.8 &8& Ext. 440", Ps ay, 25a, 
.}8 ih 9195, ν.18 iv. 947", 12 11. 06 ᾿ ; iv. 918» 
218.. iit. 793, (Porter), 9561., 411", 
gil iy, 917, πον 123 iv. 257%. 
ae-29 eo vs iin. S11. oe Lise ay 
δ) 1 Tad, ν Bf si 797» Iv ii. 362". 
split. i. 319', 795 (Chase). ef eee» he oe gow 15 iii, 362" (Charles). 
321 iv, 217; Ext. 176". bi si ae : : poe Ἷ τ 19" iv. 409» (Whitchouse). 
4° 1. 754"; m1. 795 (Chase). nS a) OU ag 111. 226 f.; iv. 9575, 
41 iin. 785", 7955, pee. ee ΟἿΣ 138 iii, 518" (Cowan) ; iv. 
i ΣΥῸΣ νν. Kat. 4115, πον 
4:51. μι. TRA", vs i. TO4L 257 ‘ 
411 iv. 4580» (Marshall). wee ΜΝ F 13! 111. 9001, 
4}» iin, 788, 785" (Chase). | ay mae 1304 iv. Ὁ [- 
5! in. TST! a me 501}, 1314 iii, 567" (Konig). 
fp ni. 787". R&evELATION. 148 1. 218, 
Ne iv. 781" (Chase). 11: iv. 9515 (Porter). 15? lv. 425 f. 
013 in. 790 {, 14 i. 96's ἢ. TOS", 9914. 161 ii. 804 £. 
fiat ni. 786", 700+ (Chase). 18 iv. 187". 17 ili. 226 ἔν; iv. 258. 
His 1. 213. 3 iin, 777". 19 iii. 693"; Eat 441% mn. | 178 1. 39", 
epee ] 12-20 iv. 255 (Porter). 178 iv. 259 (Porte). 
2 PETER. 118 iv. 30". 1751 Unt. 445" n. 
\3 iii, 797", 809», 120 iv. 990" (Moulton). 17} ii. 518" (Cowan). 
is iii, SU9" (Chase). ys Ext. 440" n. 17 iv. 258" (Porter). 
ys i. 7975, = i, 348", 18 iv. Zot f. (Porter). 
1106. in. 7974, 809", 812°. 478-16 in. O47", 18? li. 61". 
{10:18 iv. S07". at in. 671" (Salmond). 18% 111. 765" (Chase). 
11 ιν, 480" (Marshall). ps iv. 55417, (Ramsay). 1g!! iv. 254" (Porter). 
[Ὁ He 477". υ»10ΐ, iv. 555, 1016 iv. 7015 (Selbie). 
ve Eat. 489" ῃ, us 11. 750 ff. (Ramsay) ; | 20 li. 371°; iv. 236". 
δ ii, 1" iv. 259* (Porter). 12()4-6 iv. 236+. 
ring 111. 797", $15 >n. (Chase). | 2! iu. 752" (Ramsay). 298 111. 212°, 
ou i. 803"; ii, 797}. au in. 751» (Ramsay); iv. | 21'-225 ἢν, 255" (Porter). 
ps 11. 8095, 618" (Patrick). 918 iv. 4890 (Marshall). 
git. lil. 7994. 518 iv. 759, 217 li, 473", 
3 ili, 8115 (Chase). 218-29 iv. 758 {ἴ| (Ramsay). 21 iv. 403*. 
“5. ili, 811}, ἐὺ ii, 656" n.; αἶα. 82*; iv. | 2% iv. 619" (Flinders 
38 iii, 707". 50, 758 f. Petrie). 
Be iv, 993 (Moulton). ("8 iv. 759. 21 iv. 405 £. 
8151. ili, 8105 (Chase). 31-6 iv. 405" (Ramsay). oon lv. 45%, 
418 iii, 811", 37 Ext. 172". pad iv. 45". 


ae ee . .- 


1 Espras, 


gis iv. 201, 2248, 
3-58 i. 760 f.; iv. 9784. 
38 iii, $928, 

nu i. 7624. 

σι iii, 6374, 

06 iii. 739. 

pis in. 756", 

gee ii, 2574, 


2? ESDRAS., 


17 iii. 6708. 
36 ii. 60°. 
318 Ext. 2684, 
palit Ext. 293+. 
44 Ext. 2928. 
410 ext. 4445, 
480 iv. 532s, 
458 il. 74. 

Hat. 11. 27>, 
57 iv. 5594, 
6: 1. 3833. 


ῃ ii. 3715. 

15 Ext. 9935, 

3 Ext. 904", 

7 102.112 iv. 4b. 

ii, 182". 

1. 354", 

Ext. 56" n. 

iv. 583» (Driver). 
Hi. 685" (Hastings). 
Hes 

iii. 598. 


140% 
128 
1 037t. 
1 Rar. 
138 
13 
144 


1444-46 ui. 607. 
167 li, 228", 
ΤΌΒΙΤ. 
13 iv. 751", 
1°(LXX) i. 340°. 
118 iv. 176". 
118-21 Ext. 695. 
151. iv. 404", 
oT iv. 989}, 
38 iv. 789". 
4:15 iv. 989», 
316 iv. 9015, 489», 
4} iv. 989", 
411 iv. 7805, 
413 iv. 789". 
415 iv. 789*, 
417 iv. 989>, 
419 iv. 495, 
430 li. 785. 
5M Ext. 3599, 
pst Ext. 375. 
511 ἦν, 989», 
531 Ext. 3875. 
6 iv. 409", 
6? iv. 989», 
6*t. ili. 128», 
6. iv. 989>, 


§"7 

2 

3 
114 
l 118 
128 
] Qs. 
12 
ygiaer. 
1212-15 
1.212. 18 
1916 
1919 
14: 
148: 


10" at] 
16 
15 
zs 
44 
41 
4:0 
411 
οὐ 
91 
yor. 
1010 
167 
164 
16" 


14 


17 
gla 
6912-20 
028 
O28. 
2d 
gig. 
47 
133. 
733 
η 58. 
gil 
20 
gis 
ΘΙ 
108 
107 
1115 
19:0 
12 
1277 
1 Rio 
13° 
131 
1410 


C. APOCRYPHA. 


Tobrr—continued., 


iv. 389", 

iil. 128", 

iv. 989", 

iv. 989", 

lil. 1885, 

iv. 789°, 
Ext. 277°. 
Ext. 294°. 
Ext. 286°. 
iv. 2014. 

iv. 45>, 

iv. 989", 9918, 
iv. 201". 

iii. 232" (Selbie), 488°. 
Ext. 294". 


JUDITH. 
iv. 193%, 
1. 375", 
iv. 498". 
iv. 201°, 
111. 11; iv. 3544. 
Ext. 372" n. 
iv. SLT", 
Wxt. 277. 
iv. 64", 3208; Ext. 294°, 
Iv. 42", 
iv. 42", 
iv. 37>. 
iv. 780", 
Ext. 268°. 
ii. 119'n ; Ext, 296". 


AD. ESTHER, 

1. δ00". 

WIspoM. 

Ext. 280". 

11}. 582" (Hastings). 
Ext. 297". 

Iv. 2334. 

Eat. 289" 

iv. 409+, 410°, 

Iv. 233". 

iv. 65> (Hastings). 
Ext. 267". 

iit. 451° (Hastings). 
Ext. 278". 

iv. 63" (Marshall). 
iv. 233", 

Ext. 291%, 2958, 
Ext. 2834. 

li. 457", 

iii. 152», 

il. 615, 

iv. 9305. 

1, 544°, 

ii, 266". 

Ext. 2805. 

1. ὅδ", 

Ext. 440" n. 

lii. 35* (Margoliouth). 


WISnOM—con tinued. 


1417 
14-2". 
15° 
16° 
164 
1:5 
17» 
ΙΝ δὲν 
1829 
10: 


Prologue 
4 Ι01. 
3) 
feb 
511 
ΡΝ 
518)» 
63 
Gilt. 
6|5 
77 


73 


776 

8:19 

8 
10% 
11% 
1:2} 
1.3 
126 
pen 
tts 
172: 8 
177 
17% 
1511 
18» 
19» 
19% 
9110 
2151 
gyi 
9910 
A 
"4 
Ola 
9410 
427 
O57 
op 
262 
25% 
98:0 
ΘΩΞΙ, 
3 1511. 
95 25H. 
368 
3738 


i. 508", 8195... id. 615, 
Ext. 440", 

i. 508". 

i, 8534. 

iv. 65° (Lastings). 
ii. 56". 

1. 8585, 

Eat. 283, 

iv. 410°, 

Ext. 295%. 


SIRACH. 
ili. 610". 
11. 65°; iv, 6075 (Nestle). 
iv. 547 f. 
iv. 5488, 
iv. 5488. 
iv. 5484. 
iv. 5443, 
Ext. 268». 
Ext. 2674, 
li. 340°, 
ii. 119" n. 
iv, 549° (Nestle). 
iv. 548*, 5495, 
iii. 120". 
iv. 509%; Ext. 292°, 
i. 618". 
ii. 266". 
iv. 548” (Nestle), 682". 
Ext. 446%. 
Ext. 4405, 
Ext, 9775. 
ii. 1818; iii, 3974, 
Ext. 277*, 293". 
Eat. 291". 
iv. 991"; Ext. 287. 
lv. 233°. 
ii. 257°. 
i. $13". 
Iv. 233". 
i. 813". 
Ext. 369". 
iv. 409°. 
li, 44", 
Ext. 267%. 
11. δῦ". 
Ext. 2824, 
Ext. 268", 
iv. 821", 
Ext. 269". 
iv. 548° (Nestle). 
iv. 5381"; Ext. 292» 
iv. 800" (Barnes). 
iv. 805%. 
ili, 295". 
Ext. 375". 
Ext. 9.80", 
iv. 467". 
i. 265°. 
iv. 2333, 


--- --τ 


918 


1815. 
282 
516 
3877 
38% 
“0286. 
4(}} 
4()10 
40)18 
40) 
4.9 
421 
49} 
4151 
460: 
4711 
4Qiot. 
48) 
4551. 
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SIRACH— continucd, 


Ext. δῆ, 

ii. SLI". 

ili, 321" (Macalister). 
1. 508". 

ιν, 42h, 

Ext. 287%, 

iv. 63°, 

ne 2k 

iv. 549". 

iv. 5495, 

il. 460°, 

iv. $05". 

iv. 550* (Nestle). 
iv. 550", 

iv. 233". 

ili. 610°. 

Ext. 2965. 

iv. 2338, 

iii. 610}, 


498 (¢f, Lin 


}1- 
4919 
uur. 
πριν 
δ0 95:24 
51 10 
5136 (9) 
513-80 


5118 


14 
7 
4 
Pc 
351 


νν.}-Ὁ 


-----“.............ὕ.....-.ὕ.β.... . -ς-ς-«-ς-ς--- 


li. θ145, 

lv, 9325, 

iv. 519", 

iv. 37". 

iv. 495, 

Ext. 9075, 

ιν. 96°, 

1. 95», 

1. 798", 
BARUCR. 

lv. 6975, 

ll. 660". 

Iv. 425, 

mi Bio. 
[xt. 2788. 
Ext. 303". 

iv. 409", 

iv. 162" (James). 

Ep, JEREMY. 
1. 243», 
SUSANNA, 
iv. 631%. 


y, 5a. 
y, bat. 


ν.ὃ 


jo 
1 18 
129 
154 
ol 
957 
4221. 
gas 
440 
454 
455 
δι 
5 
pie 
553 
506 
6" 
681 
053: 
η8 
7 16 
8 1-16 
g} 1 
ΟΞ 
ge 
105 
109 
J 151 
] ΟἹ-28 
13” 
148 
145 
145: 
14" 
144: 
14 41}. 


155- 


SUSANNA—continued. 


iv. 632°, 
ἦν. 6325, 


Pr. MANASSES. 


iii, 233”. 


1 MACCABEES. 


iv. 806"; Eat. 4838. 
ii. 615. 
Ext. 48". 

i. 125, 106", 
iv. 93>, 96", 
Eat. 296°. 
ii. 78". 
Ext. 269°. 
Ext. 296%. 
ili. 1374. 
iv. 37". 

i. 277°. 
Ext. 46°. 
Ext. 373°. 
Ext. 373°. 
lil, 244°, 

ii, 182%. 

1. 560°. 
Eat. 269", 
ii. O33". 

iv. 148», 
iv. 306". 

ii. δῆ, 
Eat. 2768, 
lil, B20", 

li. 67°. 

iii. 110", 
Ext. 373°. 
iii. 184" n. 
iv. 178°. 
iv. 805°. 
iv. 136"; Ext. 97% 
iv. 404", 643". 
iv. 96°. 
Ext. 296%. 
Ext. 485, 
iil. 424, 


1 MACCABEES—rontinued, 


15-24 
15:07. 
155 


] δὲ 


41 


Hh 


6! 


Rot. 

85:0 
10 
10} 
11 iff, 
11" 
1] 4-38 
11% 
114» 
yes 
1285 
]Q0-@ 
1 243i. 
1 :2438!- 
14 
13% 


1416 
[512-14 


1577 


J) APOCALYPTIC AND OTITER LITERATURE. 


Apoc. BArucn. 
1. 233°. 
11. 8.715, 
iv. 1945, Ext. 442° n. 
iv, 134», 
Assumr. Mosgs. 
Ext. 299", 


ENOCH (ETHIOPIC). 


<xt. 292%, 
Ext. 294°, 
iv. 489», 


Enocn (Eritlop1c)—continued. 


16! 
20° 
40? 
46} 
48 ff. 
δ] 
61 
δ1: 
546 
62? 
65° 

| G98 


ar rere, tee. 


iv, 4U8>; Eat. 290". 
iv. 838+, 
iv. 408». 
iv. 5838, 
ili. 075», 
iv, 232%, 
iv. 33>, 
iv. 283", 
iv. 108". 
iv. 583". 
iv. 408°. 
iv, 408". 


Ext. 934, 97>. 

ii. 159": iv, 186°, 

iv. 969", 

ii. 637°. 

2 MACCABEES. 

il). 4805, 

11, 519 EL 

iv. 148}. 

Eat. 9005", 

in. 342"; Ext. 268°. 

1. 853". 

1. 499", 

ili. 630° (Hastings). 

i, 2U3 f. 

11... 623". 

hi. 26". 

li. 1648, 

i. 101". 

ii, 8255, 
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288", 


202, 


Spa, iii. 215%. 

ἄβυσσος, 1 20)", 

ἀαγαλλιάω, ii. 790", 

ἀγάπαι, In. 157. 

ayarn ( av), i. 
Pos’ n , 154 

ayyedos, un. 95] fF. 

ἁγιασμός, iv. BOLE, 

ayes (and derivatives), i. 3991]. ; 
ιν. 302", 

ἄγκυρα, ἀν. 866°. 

ἁγνός, ἅγνεια, ἀγνότης, ἴι. 890"; iv. 
1751. 

ἀγορά, Mi, 262. 


330", 373"; ul. 


ἀγοράζω (ckayopatw), iv. 211]. 

ἀγοραστής, ιν. 170", 

ἄδης, i. 274, BABE. 

ἀδικία, iv, 582", 

αἵρεσις, Wo Sor. 

αἰτεῖν, αἰτεῖσθαι, iv. 42", 

αἰώνιος, τιν. OS", 

ἀκαθαρσία, ἀκάθαρτος, ll. 61"; ιν, 
825" ἢ, 

ἀκακία, ἵν. 528%, 

ἀκρατής, i. 4608", 

ἀκριῦεν, HH. 28", 

ἀλαμβάρχης, ἀραβάρχης, Ext 106 

ἀλάμαστρον, 11, 415, 

ἀληθής, ἀληθεία. ἀληθινός, iv. SIS ἢ, 

ἀλληηορία, τ. 61". 


ἀλώπηξ, in. 61". 


iv. $38f.; Ext. 662°f. 


AA 

man 

ban, man 
nan 
pen 

neh 

ah 

main 


1, 462°; iv. 672°. 
ii. 30°. 

li. 43", 

iv. 39", 145°. 

iii. 869 ff. 

iv. 798 f. 

ii. 36". 


i, 570. 


7}, GUERK. 
ἄνθρωπος, ii. 225%, 
ἀνομία, ἵν. 532", 
ἀνοχή, li. 47. 
ἀνταναπληρῶ, 11. 7”. 
ἀντί, ti. 316", 318", 
ἀντίλημψις, ii, 317". 
ἀντοφθαλμεῖν, Ext. 367". 
απάρχυμαι (in LXN), ni. 588". 
ἀπλύτης, iv. 527". 
ἄποιος (Philonie term), Ext. 908", 
ἀποκατάστασις, iv, 230". 
ἀπόκλρυφος, i, 112", 
απολύεινς 1. 574: 111. 274. 
᾿Απολλύων, 1. 125", 172”. 
ἀπόστολος, 1. 126". 
ἀποτάσσομαι, 111. 89". 
ἀπωλεία, Hi. 7.1. 
dpa, ἐπαρά, κατάρα, Ext. 127%. 
"Λρμαγεδ(δ)ών, u. 504 [. 
ἀρρα μβών, 1. 098", 
ἀρτέμων, Ext. 366", 399". 
apxai, 1. 010", 
ἀρχηγός. ἵν. 102", 
ἀρχιερεῖς, iv. 96, 985, 
ἀρχισυνάγωγος, Ext. 101", 
ἀρχιτρίκλινος, 11, 253°. 


838" 3 Ext. 


ἄρχοντες, τὶ. 
10g 
ἀσέβεια, iv. 532. 
ἀσέλγεια, I. 46". 
ασθένεια, M1. 823" 


i ἀσκός, Li. 42. 


᾿Ασμοδαιος, 1. 125", 172. 
ἀσπάζεσθαι. li. 263"; 11. 89%. 
ἀσσάμιον, 11 428'n,, 429% 


ἁμαρτάνειν (and cognates), 11. O8U ; | ἀστραπή, ἀστράπτειν, ti. 120", 


iv. 532 
ἀνάγκη, Eat. 1425, 148%. 
ἀνάγομαι, ii. 63°. 
ἀνάθεμα, 1. δ9 Ε, 
ἀνάθημα, it. S88. 
ἀναθήματα, il. 173". 
ἀνάστασις, iv. 23). 
ἀναφέρω, 111. 589", 


αὐλή, τ΄. Bot, δὴν 

ἀφαιρέω (in LAX), iil. 588%. 
ἄφεσις, ιἱ. ὅθ". 

ἀφιέναι, In. 274% 


ἀφυρίζω (in LXX), iii. 588°. 


Bator, i. 314", 


βαιτύλιον, 1. 75", 


99", 


MADOVA,) ii. 11"; 11 588"; iv. 
: ; 338"; Kat. 704, 

npn 7175 >, 7228, 

mR iv. 718", 


451"; iv 598, 
718; Eat. 642" 


veYAR (precious stone) iv, 
619 f., 683". 


YAWM i. 699". 
1D) NDWM i. 533*n. 


DYDTA ii. 


βάρος, 1. 331, 

βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ (or τῶν οὐρανῶν), 
li. 019. 

βασιλικός, 111. 558! 

βδέλινγμα της ἐρημώσεως, 1. 106". 

Beedsefovr, iv. 409" n. 

βελίαλ, βελίαρ, 1. 269". 

βῆμα, τι 82)". 

βίβλος, βιβλίον, βιβλία, 1. 980" 

βίβλυς γένεσεως, 111. 297 f 

βίος, iil. 111", 116°, 128", 

βλασφημία, 1. 305", 


| βοήθειαι, Kat. 367% 


βόθινος, iti, 885". 
βούλημα, iv. 920°, 
βρέφος, 1, 212", 
βωμός, 1. 75", 


γαζοφύλαξ (-ἀκιον), iv. 96, 809°, 

γάλα, i. 36% 

Veevva, i. 119, 3444, 

γενεά, ἢ. 142), 

γενέσια, 1. 301". 

γένεσις, i, 142, 

γεννάω, li, 122. 

γέ(ν)νημα, ii. 142", 

γερουσία, Ext. 99. 

γερουσιάρχης, γερουσιάρχων, 
101“. 

γῆ, iv. 938°. 

γλωσσόκομον, i, 3805, 

γλωσσολαλία, li, 407". 

γνόφος, 1. 457% 

γνῶσις, iil. 10". 

γόητες, iv. 7764. 

(4) γραφή, αἱ γραφαί, γέγραπται, 
λέγει, 1. 286"; τ. 608 [., 810"; 
iv. 423°. 

γραμματεύς, iv. 420f., 800f. 


Ext. 


δαιμόνια, i. 173", 5921. 
δαίμων, Eat. 140". 
δεισιδαιμονία, Mat. 1424, 
δέομαι, iv. 42%, 


Δευτερονόμιον, 1, 596, 
| δηνάριον, 111. 427 f. 


βάπτειν, βαπτίζειν, βαπτισμα, βαπ- 


ἰ 

ἀλλογενής, τὰ AD, 
ἀλλοτριεπίσκοπος, 111. 780 1. 
αλλύτριος, 11. 1b, 
ἀλλόφυλος, τι 49)", 
ανήρ, ii, 225°, 
ἄνθραξ, ἀνθρακιά, 1. 45]. τισμός, 1. 238. 


a -.. = 


arene ne nee a »«-’-..ὦοὉὌ .. 


διά, 111. 790. 

διάδημα, 1. 530", 604, 

διαθήκη, 1. 286", 514"; iv. 720. 

διακονεῖν, διάκονος, διακονία, δια- 
κόνισσα, i. 574 ἢ ; iil. 377 £.; iv. 
771°, 936°. 

διαλογίζομαι, 1. 611%, 

διασπορά, ili. 782 f. 

δίγλωσσος, ἵν. 528", 

διδάσκαλος, 1. GU9"; iii, 2048; iv. 
6914. 

δίδραχμον, lil. 428%, 

δίκαιος, δικαιόσινη, iv 981}, 

δικαιοσύνη θεοῦ, ii, 9115. iv. 283. 

δικαιοῦν, 11. 826". 

δικαίωμα, ili. 081. 

δίλογος, iv. 5928", 

διοπετής, Ext 110», 1128, 

Διόσκουροι, i. 608 f. 

δίψυχος, iv. 528%. 

δόμα, 11. 173", 

δόξα, ii, 188 ἢ, 

δούλη, iii, 215%. 

δοῦλος, tii. 877"; iv. 461", 469°. 

δύναμις, i. 616". 

δύναμις (distinguished from é- 
ουσία), iv. 29" πῃ. 

δῶρον, ii. 173°; iii. 587", 588". 


ἐγκράτεια (and cognates), iv. 558", 
605", 

ἐθελοθρησκεία, iv. W223". 

ἐθνάρχης, i. 793°; Ext. 99. 

ἔθνος, ii. 149°; Ext. 100%, 

εἰλικρινής, -ela, iv. 176". 

εἱμαρμένη, Ext. 143%, 1485, 293°, 

eis, 1. 457. 

ἐκκλησία, 1. 426", 
141", 


415, 4675 - ἢ. 
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ἐπιστρέφειν, ἐπιστροφή, i. 478* ; ιν. 


9051: 
ἐπίτροπος, ii. 253"; iv. 615%, 
tpavot, xt. 102%. 
ἐρημία, ἔρημος, ἵν. 918, 
ἔριφος, ii. 80". 
ἑρμηνευτής, 111. 2247, 
ἔρρωσο, Ext. 356%. 
ἔσοπτρον, 11, 1814, 
εὐαγγελίζω, iv. 45%, 
εὐαγγέλιον, 11. 233 f. 
εὐαγγελιστής, i. 795 £. 
εὐδαίμων, ii. 300°. 
εὐθύς, 111. 41>. 
εὐθύτης, iv. 5285, 
εὐλάβεια, Li, 2220, 
εὐλογητός, Ext. 14° ἡ. 
εὐνοῦχος, 11}. 836+ n. 
εὐρακύλων, 1. 794", 


εὐσέβεια, εὐσεβής, 1. 330"; ii. 991 f.; 


Ext. 142s, 


εὐχαριστεῖν, -la, i. 120", 


εὔχεσθαι, iv. 42", 
εὐχή, Ext. 127, 


"Meéota γράμματα, 111. 5115, 


ἔχιδνα, iv. 460%. 


ζῆλος, 1. 712 F. 
ἑιζάνια, iv. 678. 
ζόφος, i. 457%. 


ζωή, iii. 114, 115, 2178. 


tov, iil. 128 £. 


ἡγεμών, τι. 253%; iv. 1045, 
Ἡρῳδιανοί, ili. 362". 


θάνατος, iii. 114 f., 116", 1178. 
θεατρίζεσθαι, 11. 116%. 
θειότης, θεότης, τὶ 221, 


ἐκλέγομαι, ἐκλεκτός, ἐκλογή, 1. 678"; | θέλημα, ἵν. 920. 


iv. 485", 

ἐκπειράζω, iv. 716}, 

ἔκστασις, iv. 807%. 

ἐλεεῖν, 1. 462", 

ἐλεημοσύνη, i. 67 f. 

ἔλεος (and cognates), tii. 345 f. 

‘EAAnves, Ἑλληνισταί, ii. 260". 

ἐν, il. 457. 

ἔνοχος, ii. 268". 

ἐντυγχάνειν, ὑπερεντυγχάνειν, iv. 
42", 485, 

εξαστράπτειν, 11. 182, 

ἐξουσία, i. 616". 

ἑορτή, il. 141°. 

ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι, iv. 105%. 

ἐπανάγω, iil. 63". 

ἔπαρχος, li. 253". 

ἔπηλυς, ἐπηλύτης, τν. 133. 

ἐπίγνωσις, 111. 10", 79*. 

ἐπιεικής, 11. 150" ; iti. 413°. 

ἐπίθεσις χειρῶν, ili. 841. 

ἐπιθυμεῖν, iv. 920". 

ἐπιούσιος, ili. 143", 734°; Ext. 36%. 

ἐπίσκοπος, i. 301"; 1, 727*; iv. 
771°. 


θεμέλιος, it. 61. 
θεοσέβεια, il. 221 £. 
θηρίον, iii. 128°. 

θίασοι, Ext. 109", 152°. 
Opnvos, lil. 662 f. 
θρόνοι, i. O16". 

θυμός, τι. 73"5 1v. 13%, 
θυσία, iv. 3305, 338. 
θυσιαστήριον, i. 75*. 
θώραξ, 1. 3195, 


ἱερεύς, iv. 971. 
ἱερόδουλοι, ii. 156°, 
ἱερόσυλοι, 1. 441. 
ἱλασμός, ili. 320". 


ἱλασμός, ἱλάσκομαι (ἐξιλάσκομαι), iv. 


198. 
ἱλαστήριον, 111. 3185, 
᾿Ιουδαῖος, ii. 5075. 
Ἰσκαριώτης, ii. 796%. 
ἰχθύς (allegory of Christ), i. 64°. 


καθαρός, iv. 175 f. 
καθεξῆς, ili. 630%. 
καθολικός, i. 360 ff, 


931 


καλέω, κλῆσις, κλητός, iv. 57°. 
καλύπτω, ii. 56>. 

καλώδια, Ext. 366%, 
κανονικός, i. SS, 

κανών, 1. 350". 

καπηλεύω, li, 436°, 
καρδία, Ext, 20" n, 
κασσίτερος, i. 375%, 
καταβολή, 11. 61". 
καταγελάω, iii. 63". 
καταλλαγή, iv. 204 ἢ, 
κατάλυμα, li. 474"; iii. O74". 
κατάρα, i. 535%. 

κατοικία, Ext. 100", Luvs, 
κατοπτρίζω, li. 1815, 
καυχάομαι, it. 700". 
κεραῖαι, Ext. 366°. 
κεράτια, 11. 28%, 

κερέα, iv. 782%, 
κερματιστής, 111. 4525, 
κεφάλαια, 1. 28S" 

κῆνσος, iv. 813. 

κηρύσσω, κήρυγμα, iv. 45%, 
K yas (Πέτρος), ii. 756. 
κιβωτός, 1. 380%. 

κιθάρα, lil. 458 [ἢ 

κιγύρα, il. 458 ff. 

κλάδος, 1. 314°. 

κλάσις τοῦ ἄρτου, i. 128°, 
κλῆμα, i. 814". 
κληρονομέω, -ἰα, τι. 8415, 
κοδράντης, ii. 428 t. 
κοινός, 1. 450" 1v. 825" ἢ, 
κοινωνία, «εἴν, 1. 460 11. 
κολλούριον, 1. 814". 
κολλυβιστής, 111. 432. 
κολοβυδάκτυλος, lil. 247. 
κοράσιον, 11. 215», 

κόσμος, iv. 938 Hf. 

κόσμος αἰσθητός, Liat. 9045, 
κόσμος νοητός, Ext. 204% 
κόφινος. 1. 256%, 

κράσπεδα, li. 69". 
κρύσταλλος, i. 5315, 

κυρία, i. 17°, 

Ἰζυριακὴ ἡμέρα, ii. 188 f. 
Κυριακὸν δεῖπνον, 111. 114. 
Κύριος, ii. 206%. 

κυριότης, GIG (. 

κωνωπεῖον, 1, $50", 530%, 


κώπη, Lixt. 366°, 


λαμπάς, iil. 445. 

λαός, il, 149°; Ext. 100". 

λατρεύειν, Ui, 377%. 

λεγιών, 111. 94%. 

λειτουργεῖν, -ds, iil. 376 f. 

λεπτόν, 111. 428, 

λευκός, 1. 4585, 

λόγος, iil, 13217; iv. 937°; Ext. 
Qu2%, 205 11., 282 fi. 

Λουκᾶς, iii. 1615. 

λύτρον, -οὔμαι, ili. 316s iv. 200, 
211. 

λύχνος, lil. 44". 
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μάγος, iii, 203 f., 206 f.; Ext. 153°. 


μαθητής, i, B09». 
μακάριος, ii, 300; Ext. 14°. 
Μακκαβαῖος, lii. 182°. 


μακρόθυμος (and cognates), ii. 47 ; 


ini. 136. 
μαλακία, ll. 323%, 
μα(μ)μωνᾷς, Wi. 224, 
μάντις, τν, 127°, 
Μαρία, Μαριάμ, iii. 278° n. 
μάρτυς, lil. 278". 
μάχαιρα, lv. 6348, 
μέλας, 1. 4575. 
μεσίτης, -εύω, lil. 311}, 
μετανοεῖν, -άνοια, iv. 225 ἢ, 
μετασχηματίξω, i. 7" 
μέτοικος, ti. 1564: iv. 1338, 
μὴ γένοιτο, i 471. 
μονή, ili, 238". 
μυθολόγος, i, 825%. 
μῦθος, 1. B25", 
μυστήριον, 1ii 465 f.; ἵν, 321 £. 
μώλωψ, ili. 244, 
μωρέ, 11. 44"; iv. 1924, 


Ναζαρηνός, Ναζωραῖος, iii. 496. 
vaol, xt 12t', 


γάρδος πιστική, iti. 593" ; iv. 611. 


Νανή, iu. 573. 

veduros, 111. 560", 

νήπιος, 1, 919», 

νηφάλαιος, 1v 5588. 

νήφω, ἵν S58" 

Νικόλαος (?— cba), ΠῚ 547. 
vopukds, 111. $3", αν, 490 f. 
νομοδιδάσκαλος, iv. 420 1, 


νομοθέτης, -Geola, -Oereiv, tii. 83". 


γόμος, ii. 73", 774. 
νόσος, 111. 823", 


γοῦν, it, 374"; iv. 303", 619», Ext. 


201", 282 61] 


ξένος, 11. 49", 1564, 
ξέστης, li. 414. 


ὄγκος, 1. 331%, 

ὀθόνη, iii. 1955, 
οἰκοδεσπότης, ii. 9410, 
οἰκονόμος, 11. 253"; ἵν, 615», 
οἰκουμένη, ἵν. 938, 


οἰκτίρμων (and cognates), ui. 345 f. 


οἶνος, ii. 34. 

ὁμοίωμα, ii. 006", 

ὀνυξ, Ui. 624". 

ὀρφανός, ili. 634". 

ὅσιος, UW. 399". iv. 352, 
οὐρανός, Ii, 3905, 
ὀφείλημα, iv. 532%, 
ὀφειλήματα, Ext. 37° ἢ. 


παιδαγωγός, 111, 72" 3 iv, 4198, 
παιδεία, -evew, 111. 5744, 
παιδίσκη, ili. 215%, 

wats (maid), 111. 215%, 

παῖς θεοῦ, iv, 574°. 


ee -.- 


παλινγενεσία, iv. 214», 930", 
πανδοχεῖον, 11. 474+ ; Ext. 375". 
πανήγυρις, 1. 467" ; ii, 141%, 
παράβασις͵ iv. 532%, 

παραβολή, iil. 662 f, 


παρακαλεῖν, -ἄκλησις, i. 458" n.; 11]. 


665 f. 
παράκλητος, ili. 665 ff. 
παράλυσις, iii, 657". 
παράπτωμα, iii. 586; iv. 532%, 
παράσημον, Ext. 367". 
παρασκενή, ιν. 7665. 
πάρεσις, li 565, 
παρθένος, ill. 215 ; iv. 8715, 
πάροικος, li. 49 f., 156"; iv. 133°. 
παροιμία, ili. 662", 
mapoucia, 111. 674 ff. 
παρρησία, 1. 309" ; iv. 45%, 
πειράζω, iv. 716". 
πειρασμός, iv. 716"; Ext. 38%, 
περί, ii. 318". 
περιβόλαιον, 111. 240". 
περιούσιος, iii. 734; Ext. 37% 
πέτρα, iv. 290". 
Ildzpos (Κηφᾶς), i. 756. 
πηδάλια, Ext. 366. 
πίναξ, i. 256"; 11. 415, 
πίσσα, iii, 886" 
πιστεύειν, πίστις, 1. 828 Hf. 
πληροφορία, i. 175 1. 
πλήρωμα, iv. 11. 


πνεῦμα, i. 404 ff; ili, 3740 , iv. 


303%, 608", 612. 
πνεῦμα and ψυχή, iv. 166 ff. 
TvevpaTiKos, ii. 4104. 
ποικίλος, 11. 235". 
ποιμνή, 11. 955, 
πολιτάρχης, ἵν, 815», 
πολίτευμα, Ext. LOO, 
ποτήριον, 1. 5838; it. 418. 
πραεῖς, Kat. 19% n 
πραιτώριον, 11. 287" 3 iv. Br, 
πραύτης, i. 1505. 
πρεσβυτέριον, iv. 64°. 
πρεσβύτερος, i. 301"; jv, 

Ext. 101% 
προαύλιον, Iv. 91", 
προβλέπω, ἵν. 485. 
προγιγνώσκω, iv. 48%, 
πρόδρομοι, ii. 80", 544, 
προετοιμάζξω, ἵν. 48%, 
προοίμιον, iil. 662 1. 
mpoopitw, ἵν. 48", 
προσάββατον, -τα, iv. 64", 766". 
προσεύχεσθαι, ιν. 42°, 
προσευχή, τιν. 030. 
προσήλυτος, ἵν, 132 {Ὁ 
προσκεφάλαιον, υἱἱ. S82, 
πρόσκομμα, ii, 586. 
προσκοπή, 111. 586. 
προσκυνεῖν, τν. 943 
προσῴέρω, τι. S87", 58M, 
προσφορά. iit, 58%”. 
προτάσσω, iv, 48%, 
προτίθημι, iv, 48%, 


771", 


προφήτης, -εύειν, -ela, ἵν. 127%, 
προχειρίζω, iv, 48*, 
mpoxecporovéw, iv. 484, 
πρωτοκλισία, iv. 313%, 
mratw, ili. 586. 
πτερύγιον, ti, 882%, 
mrvov, iv, 509", 
πύθων, iv. 178, 
πυλών, ἵν. 21>, 
πύργος, iv. 800", 
πυρετός, iii, 3935, 


a oe ab at 


ῥαβδοῦχοι, iv. 4598, 
paxd, ii. 44"; iv. 191% : 
pamlfw, ii. 656%. ; 
ῥῆμα, iv. 9375, ' 
ῥήτωρ, ili. 629%, 

ῥομφαία, iv. 6344, 


| 

σάββατον, -τίζειν͵ iv. 322 f. | 

σάββατον (weeh), iv. 766%. | 

σαμβύκη, ili. 461+. 

Σαρβὴθ Σαβαναιέλ, 111. 188. 

σαργάνη, i. 256". 

σάρξ, σαρκικός, σάρκινος, ii. 
3085, 619". 

σεβόμενοι (φοβούμενοι) τὸν θεόν, ἵν. 
134", 

σεληνιάζομαι, iii, 173", 327 £., 4345. | 

σεμνός, li. SON", 

σημεῖον, ill. 384%, 5138. 

σικάριοι, 1. 174", 

σίναπι, li. 38" ; ili. 463. 

σκάνδαλον, 111. 586; iv. 532 £. 

σκάφη, Ext. 367°. 

σκελοκοπία, ii. 94", 

σκοπός, lii. 244, 

σουδάριον, i. G27"; 111. 487. 

gods, ἵν. 421° π, 

σπεῖρα Σεβαστή, 1. 204; 11 8.8». 

σπεκουλάτωρ, i. 801" ; in. 267" 

σπέρμα, σπόρα, σπόρος, iv, 424, 

σπέρματα, it, 275, 

σπερμολόγος, i, 212°, 

σπλαγχνίζεσθαι, i. 462°. 

στατήρ, 111. 428», 

στέφανος, i. 530%, 

στιβάς, 1. 314", 

στίγμα, iii. 244 f, 

στίλβειν, ii. 182, 

στοιχεῖον, 1. 6823, 

στρατηγός, i. 352" ; iii, 838%, 

στρατοπεδάρχης, i. 352" 5 ii. 8 40, 

συζητέω, 1. 611>. 

συκοφαντεῖν, Kat. 3965 ἢ. 

συμβούλιον, 1. 508%, 

Συμεών, Σίμων, 111. 756. 

συμποσιάρχης, 11. 253", 

συμφωνία, 111. 461 f. 

συναγωγή, 1. 466 f.; iv. 636 Π᾿, Ext. 
10U", 

συνέδριον, iv. 397 f, 

συνείδησις, iv. 168°. 

σύνεσις, lil. 374" ; iv. 612°. 

ΣΣύνζνγος, iv. 644, 


14; iv. 


πῃ ΕΠ MSN ΒΝ, 
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συνθήκη, iv. 720. 
σύντροφος, 111. 228°, 
σφυρίς, i. 256+. 


σχίσματα, i. 486 f., 493°; 11. 35]. 


σχοινία, Ext. 367%. 
σχολή, iv. 812 f. 
σωτηρία, ili, 321%. 


σώφρων (and cognates), iv. 558. 


τάρταρος, ti, 344®; iii, $15" ἢ, 


τέκνον, il. 215 Mf. 
τέλειος, lll. 746%. 
τελειόω, 1. 334. 
τέλος, 1. 537", 

τελώνης, iv. 1723 Kat. 394°, 
τέρας, Mi. 3844, 
τετράδιον, τιν. 180", 
τύζξον, iv. 196. 
τράπεϊα, iv. 660", 
τραπεζίτης, ul 432°, 
τραχηλίξω, ui 625) ἢ, 
τύπος, U1. 696". 


ὕαλος, ὕελος, ii. [80 ἢ, 
υἱοθεσία, i. 40) [. 
υἱός, 11. 915 ἢ. 


(ὁ) νἱὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου, iv. 579 EF. 


ὕμνος, τι. 441%. 


ὑπεροχή, i. 799°, 

ὑπερῷον, i. 162>; iil. 674", 

ὑπηρέται (judicial Levitical tivle), 
iv. 975, 

ὑπηρέτης, «εἴν, ill. 378", 589%, 

ὑπισχνεῖσθαι, iv. 105%. 

ὑποζώματα, Ext. 367%. 

ὑποκριτής, ii. 441°, 

ὑποτύπωσις, ili. 696". 


φανός, 111, 43°. 

φαντασιασκοπῶν, ii. 68», 

φάραγξ, iv. 845 1. 

Φαρισαῖοι, ili. 820", 

φάτνη, 1. 2345, 

φέγγος, ill. 44%. 

φιλαδελφία, 1. 330%; ill. 153>n 

φιλανθρωπία, ili, 153" αι. 

φοβυύμενοι (σεβόμενοι) τὸν θεύν, iv. 
134». 

Φοινίκη, iti. 857" ἢ 

Φοῖνιξ, i. 3.47", 

φόρος, iv. 81. 

φορτίον, 1. 331}, 

φρέαρ, iil. 885°, 

φυλακτήριον, 1ii. 869°. 

φυλή, Eat. 105. 

φύσις, φυσικός, iii. 489%, 495°. 


gas, ui. 445, 
φωστήρ, iii. 44%. 
φωσφόρος, i. 574% 


χαίρειν, ii. 263%, 
χαλινός, Ext. 366%, 
χαλκίον, il. 415, 
χαραγμα, ili. 244%, 
χαρακτήρ, 11. 451", 
χαρίξεσθαι, it. δ75, 65°. 
χάρις, 11. 254 IP 
χιλιάρχης, 1. 352°, 
xAwpds, ili, 640". 
χολή, it. 104", 
χριστιανός, i, 384. 
χωρίζειν, it. 274, 


ψαλμός, ii, 4415: iv. 145 f. 


ψαλτήριον, iii, 4589, ἰθύν, iv. 
145 [., 163%. 

ψεύδεσθαι (and cognates), — iii 
110» 

ψυχή, iii, 1145, 16 Ὁ. ; iv. 608%, 
612. 


ψυχή and πνεῦμα, iv. 166 [. 
ψυχικός, ii. 410%; iii. 4905, 


ὥρα, Ext. 475", 476". 


V. INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Agricultural Implements, ete.— 
lL. an (Winnowing shovel) 


2. Fork 
3. Ox-voad 


4. Plough (Modern Syrian). 


5. Sickle 

6. Threshing-floor 

7. oe machine 
8. ” wagpon . 
9. Yoke 


----.;}--... 


Anklets . ‘ 


i, 99%, 


[See also ‘ Hoe, : Mattock af 
Alphabet, Evolution of the Hebrew 
Ὁ Moabite . : 
Altar οἱ Burnt-olflering (in fhe 

Tabernacle) , : 
Altar of Burnt- offering (in iezakictl’ 5 
Temple) . . : . . 
Amulets— 
1, ‘Shield of David’ or ‘Solomon’s 
Seal’ 
2. Extract from birth- amulet 
3. Breast-amulet 
4. Eye-amulet : 
5, θ. Cactus, and black or od 
hand-amulets ‘ 
7, 8. Amulets for nose and ears . 


L 515, Axes - 

i. SL. 1. Bronze (from Tell el-Hesy) i. 206". 

i, 49>, 2. Copper (_,, ) 7 

i. 19", Assyrian king with Sc ἀρείὸ (Dog: 

i. ὅθ", River Inscriptions). : iv. 417. 

i. 50 

i. 50. Bays— 

i. 50°. 1. Purse (zérér) . ‘ : wo Ag BORN 

i. 515, 2. Girdle-purse (ζώνη). . " 
Balance beam . : : i, 234". 

lake Battering-ram . i. 258". 

iii, 4065. Bells (Eyyptian) i, 269". 


Boat (Egyptian, c. 3500 1 B.C.) . 
Bowls (buried) with si 
Brazen Pillar . é . 


iv. 70", Brick Stamp (Egyptian) . 
Carob tree : : : 
i. 89. Carrier and Wine- ΓΕ Ε : 


Cedar. Ξ : : : 
Cloaks— 
1. Με, στολή 
2. Simiah, ἱμάτιον 
Club, Shepherd’s (shébe?{) 
Coat (kéthoneth) 


Ext 362. 
iv. 26", 
111. S80», 
i, 3265. 


ii. 439", 
i G21". 
i, 364°. 


1. 625°. 

1. 625", 
iv. 291. 
1. 6-45, 


984 


a tec LL προ 
cent.) 


Greek Minuscule (10th 
Codex, Greek τη (5th sent ) 


» Hebrew Pentateuch ae 
cent.) : 

Coins current in ἡ μεὴϊὸ ΄. δυὺ 
ΠΝ C. -1365 » AD, ° . . 


1. Persian gold darie. 

2. Double shekel or octadrachm 
of Sidon, 

3. Shekel or tetradrachm of 
Tyre. 

4 Tetradiachm of Ptolemy. 


5. Tetradiachm of Antiochus 
Kpiphanes. 

6. Small bronze of John Hyr- 
canis, 

7. Small bronze of Alexander 
Janniwus, 

8. Shekel or tetradrachm of 


Tyre. 
9, Lronze 
Creat. 
. Bronze coin of Herod Antipas. 
11. Rienze coin of Agrippa 
2, Small bronze (quadrans Ὁ) of 
Pontius Pilate. 
Denarims of Tiberius, 
Shekel of year 5 (4.1). 70). 
. Half-shehkel of year 1 (A.D. 
66-67). 
. Aureus of Tyre. 
}. Drachm of Cwsarea Cappa- 
docia, restruch. 
Denuims of Trajan, 
struck. 

The original of No. 18. 
Tetradrachm of Antioch, re- 
struck as Jewish shekel. 
Bronze com of second revolt. 
Tel el- 


coin of Hered the 


18. 18- 
19. 
20), 


21. 
Cuneiform Tablet from 
Amara 
Cypress. : we Τὰ . 


Dagger (Roman) 

Damascus City-gate (Entrance to 
Straight Street) . 

Daric 


Dead Sea (Physical features of) 
Decoration (Jewish) 
Denarius. . A ᾿ 


Doors— 
1. Doors of Lebanon Houses, 
showing pivots and lock 
2. Carved House-door of peasant’s 
cottage (Mt. Lebanon) 
3. Evyptian a) door . 
Drachm . : : . 


Drawer of Water . ᾿ ‘ 


lv. 


Ly 


wr 


i 
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949, 


belween 


pp. 424 and 
46. 


lv. 948, 
1. 9}, 


iv. 


0945, 


i. 446%. 


See 


, 


‘ Coins, 


No. 1. 
1, 575. 
1. 1585, 


See 


4 


‘Coins, 


Nos. 13 and 
18. 


11, 3865, 


li. 4895, 
ιν. 700", 


See 


Σ 


‘ Coins, 


No. 17. 
i. 621°, 


_——_— 
—— 
-----...ὄ..-.Θὄ-.. 


Dress— 
1. Cloaks— 
(a) δ, στολή : 
(ὁ) Simlah, ἱμάτιον 
2. Coat (kethoneth) 
,», sheepskin 
3. Fringes . 
4. Girdle, with iiliorn 
5. Head-dress (Male): (1) Pasto- 
ral, (2) Persian, (3) Syrian 


peasants’ 


6. Horn (Female heal’ ddnean) 
7. Loin-cloth peter ts 
8. Loins girt 
9. Sarbdlin : : 
10. Shirt. (Syrian) 
11. Veils— 
(a) Face: (1) Syrian Mos- 


lem, (2) Egyptian, (3) 
Lebanon Druze. 
(5) Head and Back (smit- 
pahath) : 
(c) Large veil (radid) 
Drum (Hand-) . : 
Dulcimer (Assyrian) 


Kar-rings 
Enyraving— 
1. Wood, ivory, and metal. 
2, Jewish engraving of ‘lemple 
and Mt. of Olives 
Kye-paint (Horn for) 


Fan (Winnowing shovel) 
Folding-door (yyptian) 
Tork (agricultural) 
Fringes 


Girdle, with Inkhorn 
Girdle-purse 

Git loins 

Goad 

Gold daric 


Greek Minuscule Codex (10th cent. ) 
Papyrus Roll (late Ist cent.) 
Uncial Codex (5th cent.) 


| Hammers— 


1. Bik . : 5 : ᾿ 
2. Mahaddi : 
8 Mason’s matrakat : 
4, Shahitah or munhat (Head of) 
5. Shakif : : 
Hand-Drum (Assyrian) . 
Half-shekel . : ᾿ . 


Harps— 
1, Assyrian Harp 
2. Evyptian [arps 
3. Harper and Choir (ὁ. 3000 B. Cc. ) 
4, Priest playing Harp (Tomb of 

Ramses UI.). 

Hatsepsu’s Expedition to Punt 

(Ships of) ᾿ 


» κμπρ μ᾿ μὰν »ὼ. μὰ 


»» πο ee με 
. roo 


625". 


᾿ . 6 Q5», 
: | 626". 


. 626. 
. 627° 
624, 
6265, 


oi 
622 ΠΡ 
627" 
626" 


326". 


. 624. 


i. 628. 


i. 0. 85, 
1. 6287, 


111. 
lil. 


462 
460". 


1. 633". 


1. 7045", 


ili. 


874", 


i, 814°. 


1. 51%. 


iv. 


700°, 


i. 51. 
i. 627. 


1. 626°. 
1. 2325. 
i. 626". 
1, 49". 


see 


‘ Coins,” 


No. 1. 


Iv. 
Iv. 
iv. 


il. 
ii. 
ik. 
ii, 
il. 


lil. 
See 


053. 
90]. 


952. 


291°, 
2914, 
291°, 
291", 
201". 
462". 


No. 15. 


iii. 
lil. 


11. 


ili. 


460%. 
460°. 
459". 


460*. 


Ext. 364. 


* Coins,’ 


Head-dress (Male): (1) Pastoral, 
(2) Persian, (3) Syrian peasants’ . 
Head-dress (Female) 


»»  Pentateuch Codex (9thcent.) iv. 949. 
i iv. 
iil. 


High Place at Petra 

Hoe : 

Holm vak 

Horn (for eye- paint) 
», (head-dress) . 


Inkhorn . 


Jar (Early pre-Israelite) . 
Jar-handle with Koyal Stamp 
Juniper : : ἣ 


Néthoneth : ᾿ 5 Ά 
35 and Serbalin . 
Key. J 
Knife (stone, from Tell at: Hesy) 


Lamps 


Ledge-handle (Early pre-Israelite) . 
Lock . 
‘ Lodge in a garden εἰ εἰ λα πε. 
Loin-cloth (Egyptian) 
Loins girt 
Lotus and Bud pattern (Egyptian) 
Lyrex— 
1. Jewish Lyres . 
2. Playing the lyre (Egyptian 
Middle Empire) . : 


Machpelah (laram enclosure) 
Mattock . 
Muzacbah 
Mill (ffand-) 
Minuseule Greek 

cent.) : 
Moabite Alphabet : 

Ἐν Stone ᾿ ᾧ 7 

Musical Instruments— 

1. Dulcimer (Assyrian) 

2. Hand-drum ( ,, ) 
. Harps : : 
. Lyres : : - 
. Sistrum (Egyptian) 
. Trumpets : 
Muzzle (Modern Syrian) 
Octadrachm 


( odex 


(10th 


σὺ δι νὰ. & 


Ornaments (}61η8]6) 
Ox-goad . 


Painted Ware (Later pre-Israclite) 
Papyrus Roll (Greek, late 1st cent.) 
Petra, High Place at 
Phylactery . τς 
Pillars—- 

1. Brazen Pillar . : : ; 

2. Twin Pillars in temple of 

Aphrodite at Paphos . 
3. Phoenician mazzébah 
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i. 626. 
δον ἢ i, 627%, 
Hebrew Alphabet, Evolution of the i. 71. 


li. 


396". 
306°. 
401’. 


i. 814", 
i. 627°. 


i. 


iv. 
iv. 


il. 
i. 
i. 
11. 


iv. 


ili. 


iv. 


τι. 
ι. 


626°. 


26°. 
27". 
85, 


624°. 

626°. 
837*. 
633°. 


27, 
26", 

836". 

ΠΡῸΣ 


1. 624. 


1 
1. 626%, 
i 


i. 158°. 


ill. 


459», 


. 458°. 


ili. 901", 


.« 306°. 


iii. SSL". 


. 369". 


. 3. 


i. 406%. 
ii. 405. 


1, 460°. 


iii. 462". 


i. 450+, 460 
iii, 458", 450" 
. 463". 

ἵν, 


4025, 


i, 303*. 


Se 


e  * Coins,’ 


No. 2. 


ili. 


633. 


1. 49°, 


iv. 
iv. 
lv. 
lii. 


ili. 


26. 
951. 
396", 
870%. 


880", 


i. 8815. 


iii, 881°. 


24s iv. 26", 


Plough (Modern Syrian) : 
Porcupine : : ᾿ 3 
Pot (Jewish Cooking- ). : : 
Pottery— 
1. Bowls (buried) with Lamp 
2. Jar (Early pre-Israclite) 
3. Lamp (Christian) 
4. Ledge - handle 
Israelite) : 
5. Pot (Jewish Cooking-) 
6. Royal Stamp on Jar-handle 
7. Stamp of the Tenth Legion 
Priest playing Harp (Tomb of 
Ramses IT! ). : 
Punt, Ships οἱ ΠΠαύβορθα Ὲ Expedi- 
tion to . 
Purses. : : ᾿ 


(Early pre- 


Robe (mé'tl, στολὴ). - 
Rods : 
Royal Stamp on Jar- r-handle 


Sceptre 

Sea (Brazen) 
Sheepskin coat 
Shekel 


»» (double) 
»  (half-) . 


shewbread, Table of (from ΑἸ} of 
Titus) . 
‘Shield of David? ΠῚ ἘΠ 
Ships and Boats— 
lL. Boat (Mgyptian, ὡς 8500 B.C.) . 
2. Sading ship (Egyptian, δὶ 
2600 B.C.) 
3. Ships of Hatsepsu’s Expedition 


to Punt, ἐς 1500 Bc. 
4, War Galley of hing Shain 
cherib . : : 


Shirt (Syrian) . 
Shophar (Modern) 
Sickle : 
Sestrum (Egyptian) 
‘Solomon’s Seal’ (amulet) 
Staff - 
1. Shepherd's club (sArbet) . 
2: - stall (mesheneth) . 
3. Common stall (matich, maki cl, 
or mush eneth). 
Stamp, Egyptian Brick . 
» Royal on Jar-handle . 
» Tenth Legion 
Swaddling-clothes . 
Sycomore tree 


Tabernacle— 
1. Altar of Burnt-offering . 
2. Brazen Sea 

. Court οὗ. : 

. Frame and its bases 

. Model of . 


qa em 6 


1. 49" s 
1. 304", 
iv. 27%, 


iv. 26>, 
iv. 264, 
iv. 27, 


iv. 26°, 
iv. 273. 
. a7, 
iv. 97", 
iv. 46(7. 
Ext. 364. 
i, 232°, 


i. 625%. 
iv, 99]. 
lv. 275. 


iv. 417, 

iv. 424. 

1. 625", 

See ‘Coins,’ 
Nos. 3, 8, 
14, 20. 

See ὁ Coins,’ 
No. 2 

See ‘Cons,’ 
No. 15. 


ili. 462". 
1. 89. 


Ext. 362. 


Iixt. 361. 


Ext. 364. 
Ext. 365. 
i. O24. 

iv. 462". 
i. δ0". 

in. 463+ 
i. 89. 


iv. 29), 
iv. 291, 


iv. 201, 
i. 326". 
iv. 273. 
iv. 27. 
iv. 632%, 
iv. 634°. 


iv. 658. 
iv. 424. 
. 657. 
iv. 6600", 
iv. 661. 


950 


Tablet, Cuneiform (from Tel el- 
Amarna) 
Temple -- 
A. Solomon’s— 
l. Ground Plan of 
2. Pillar (Brazen) 3 ; 
3. Plan of Royal Buildings 
4. Section from north tu 
south 
B. Evehiel’s— 
1. Altar of Burnt-offering . 
2. An outer pate 
3. Ground Plan of 
C. Herod’s— 
1. Ground Plan of 
2. Inner Court : : 
3. Table of Shew bread, and 
Trumpets (from Arch 
of Titus) 
Tetradrachm 


Threshing: floor 
- machine 
- ΟΣ 


Asin Minor (showing the 
Roads and the Provin- 
en Boundaries about 
ALD. 350) . 

Babylonia, Assyrin, ete. 

Canaan (as divided among 
the Twelve Titbes) 

East, The Ancient (shaw- 
ing the Roads connect- 
ing Palestine with the 
neighbouring countnes) 

Gad (sketel map). Η 

Jerusalem ; 


a |0.09...΄.ὖϑνϑ Κι... ........ 


μεν 
ἐε 


LIST OF MAPS 


Trees— 
iv. 948, 1. Carob. : 5 ; ‘ 
2. Cedar : : : : : 
3. Cypress 
iv. 697. 4. Holm Oak 


lii. 880°, 
lv. 695°. 


5, Juniper 
6. Sycomore 
Tiumpet— 


iv. 698. 1. Modern shophar 

2. Trumpets on Arch of Titus 
iv. 705. | Turban of Oriental (Greek) Priest . 
iv. 7054, 
iv. 704, Uncial Gieek Codex (5th cent.) 


iv. 712. 
iv. 713. 


ili, 462°, 


See " Coins,’ 


Nos. 3, 4, 5; 


Universe, Semitic conception of the 


Veils-- 
(a) Face: (1) Syrian Moslem, (2) 
Egyptian, (3) Lebanon Druze 
(6) Head and Back (mitpahath) . 
(c) Large veil (radid) . 


ii. 439°. 
i. 364°. 
ii. 9. 
li. 401» 
ii, 8. 
iv. 6345, 


iii. 4629, 
ili. 462%. 
i. 310". 


ιν. 992. 


i. 503°, 


i. 628. 
i. 6283, 
1, G28, 


8, 20. War Galley of Sennacherib 
i. 50. Wine-skin ; : 
i. 50", 
i. 50°. Yoke 


iv. (following p. 1) 


Ext. (following p. 368). 


ao’ 


acy 


Provted by Morrison & Ciss Linen, Edinburgh 


VI. LIST OF MAPS 


——¢—-—— 


Judah and Israe] (King- 


| doms ot) 


' Melita (2 sketch maps) 
Ext. (following Ὁ. 400) ° Palestine . 
1 (follomeng p 110) 


(m OT). 
Roman 


Ι - 
KN odus) 


| Travels of St. Paul 
u. (following p. 600). | 


Palestine, Road System of 


mire, 
Routes of the : 
Sinai Peninsula and Ca- 
naan (illustrating the 


Ext 365. 
1. G21", 


. . i bl 


ii. (following p. 1). 
111. 336 | 

i, (fudlowing p. 1). 
Ext. (Frontispiece). 


Ext. (following p. 384). 


1. (following p. 802). 
lil. (following p. 697). 


Α 


SELECTION OF 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED IN HASTINGS’ “BIBLE DICTIONARY? 


Kor further study, and published by Messrs. Th & T CLARK, Edinburgh. 


RO RR 2 AR, 


΄- - 


*.* Except in the cuse of Books issued at net prices, a liberal discount for cash is usually given by 


the Booksellers. 


Messrs. Clark will be glad to give further information about any of their Publications, 


and their complete Catalogue, Prospectuses, ete., will be sent free on application. 


FT A SRA OR 


Andrews.— "Tint Lirkor our Lokb UPON THE EARTH. 
Considered mats Pistoveal, Clronologieal, and 
Geowraplucal Relations. By Reve SAMULL J 
ANDREWS. \o New and Revised Edition (the 
only Authorised Edition in this Country). Sve, 


sy, 


«ἡ This book has long been an acknowledged authority with 
scholais and unth the qeneral public In order to retain for it 
the rank tt has gained, the author has undertaken a complete 
revision, having almost entirely rewritten the work in the light of 
recent researches 


‘Asa teachers apparatus, 1 would reeommend- (1) Andrews’ 
* Lite of ow Lord”? - Vrofessor Jo Sratnny, DD 


The Ante-Nicene Christian Library.— \ Collection 
of all the Works of the Fathets of the Chiistian 
Chiaeh prior to the Connel of Nicwa  Fdited 
by Professor Robirrs, DDL, and Principal J 
DoNALDSON, LED), Sto Andrews. In 24 band 
some Svo Vols, Subscription Price, £6, Gs. net ; 
ov a selection of 4 Vols. tor £1, Is. net. ( Apy 

Volume may be had separately, priee 10s 6d.) 


This Series has been reeciued with marhid approval by all 
sections of the Christian Church in this county and in the United 
States, as supplying what has long been felt to be a want, and 
also an aecaunt af lhe impartiality, learning, and care with which 
Eaitors and Translators have executed a very dificult lask, 


The following works ate metuded inthe Serres - 


Avostonic FAruers, comprising Clements θυ]. ta the 
(Ὁ ΠΝ, Polvearp te dhe lphestans , Vartyrdont ot 
Polycarp, Mypistle of Barnabas , Mpistles of Lenefias Conger 
and Shorter, and also the Syrine Version), Martyrdopr ot 
Ignatius; Epistle to Diognetus , Pastor of Harmas 3 Papiis , 


Spurious Epistles of Jznatiuys One Volo dustin MAnivi , 
ALHENAGORAR One Vol Turan. THkoruitus , ΤῊΝ 
CLEMENTINE Recounrtioss One Volo CGuEWeENr ΟἹ ALEA- 


ANDREA, Comprising νοι ἀπο to Heathen , Phe Instructor, 
and the Miscellanes Two Vols Hipronyees, Volt, 
Retutation of all Heresies, and Fragments fram bis Come 
mentaries [ΡΝ ΠΗ Vol 1 TReENats (Completion) and 
Hirvouyics (completion), Fragments of Third Century 

One Vol. 'TERTULLIAN AGAINST Mancton) One Volo Cyprian 

The Epistles and Treatises, Novattan, Mintcies Fon, 
Two Vols) Oktarn, De Princypus, Letters, Treatise 
ayuinst Celsus, and Life of Origen Two Vola Thretun- 
μὰν To the Martyrs; Apology , To the Nations, etc. 
Three Vol4. Metiopits , ALEXANDER OF LycoroLis , PETER 
oF ALEXANDRIA ANATOLIOS ; CLEMENF ON VIRGINITY; and 
Fragments. One Vol. ApockypHaL Gosprns, ACIS, (ND 
ReVELATIONK , Comprising all the very curtous Apocty phal 
Writings of the first Three Centniies. One Vol CLEMENTINE 
HotLinks, APOSTOLICAL CONSLITUTIONS OXF Von ARNOnIUS 
One Vol. Garuory Tusumattrats , Dionssivs , ARCHELALS , 
Syrian FraamMeEnis One Vol LAcrantius , together with 
the Testament ot the Twelve Patriarchs, and Fragments 
of the Second and Third Centuries, Two Vols. Eanuy 
LITURGIES AND REMAINING FragMeENis One Vol. 


N.4.—Additional Volume, containmg ‘ReoentLy Discovarep 
MSS,’ 4to (pp 510), 194, 6d. net. 


Alexander — ἃ Syarhw oF 
by the date Primeipal W 
D.D., LL.D. 


BIBLICAL "THEOLOGY, 
LINDSAY ALEXANDER, 
Two Vols. Svo. 21s 

‘Oh that Scotland and Conpremationalsny had man worthies 
Tike Dro Lindsay Alexandet ! The ripe tian, full oof eh 
ἐλ πρὶ und heaventy hnowledge, wall prize cach deat, ane pave 


honselt a glotious drihng as he iasters chapter by chapter? 
(Ἢ Sperdnon 


Beck. -OUTLINES OF DIRLIGCAL Psy CHOLOG), 
Prot εἰς Buen, DD, Tubingen. (ΟἿ 


By 
Svo, da. 


‘Acusetul, handy volume, which compresses mto saad) space 
the results of scholarly and elaborate imvestimalions ’ La ptest 
SM ceypetce ate 


Beyschlag.— ΝῊ Tiar iment THiOLoGys or, His- 
toneal Account ol the Teaching of Jesus and of 
Prouitive Christianity according to the New 
Testament Soarees, By Prof Di ΠΛΙῸ) 
λα tc, Tale Two Vols Svo, [8s nef 

Ἢ χα net only seas able, bat iis fraly valuable contibution 

τ itssubject, and noone who Cakes copon timuscit fou spond Che 

deep things of God as set forth by the New Testament writers 


should need to male an carmest study of at, and thus enrich his 
δος of the word.’ Prot AS. PiAnt, WA 


Blake. How to Reap tik Prorukrs: Being the 
Prophecies ananzed Clionologically in) then 
Histoneal Setting, wath Explanations, Maps, 
and Glossary. Now complete ino Vals, er. Svo, 


Pot bo Tus Piw-lximian Minor Propmcrs (with Jon) ts — 
Part TP IsAtan (Chaps 1 xxata) us 6cl.-- Part ΠῚ. Je RE- 
MAH 45. Pat TV καῖ, 46 - Part VO ἱμαίλα (Chaps 


al-Ixvi and Tun Post-E\iian Proruktys ts, 


The Series bemg now complete, Messis Clark offer the Set of 
ὁ Vols. tar Los net. 


“ὁ has often been found a difficulty tv proft fully from the 
reading, especially of the smaller prophecies of the Old Testament 
To make these prophecies intelligible to the plumnest reader, it 
seems desnable that a chronological arrangement of the pro- 
phetie bouks should be attempted Alongside of the several 
prophecies should be placed those portions of the Vid Testament 
historical books which deal with the sume period. The aim of 
these manuals 1s consequently in this direction, to bring within 
the reach of the many a clear and succinct presentation of these 
propheta In their historical environment.’- From the AUtiHok's 
INTRODUCLION 


‘Mr. Blake scems to have hit upon the right thing, and he has 
proved himeelf competent to do it rightly. While these books 
are the very best introductions to the study of the pruphels, even 
the accomplished scholar will find them mdispensable.’— δ᾽ ων 
posilory Times, 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED IN HASTINGS’ 


Brockelmann. [41 \icON SYEIACUM. Auctore CArR- 
OLO BROCKLLVANN. Proefatusest TH. NOLDLKE. 
Tn handsome roxburghe binding, 30s, net; 01 in 
Seven Parts, 4s cach net. 


‘The appearance of anew Svaiac Lexicon, designed to meet the 
wants of students, san event of Considerable miportance for the 
progress of Scnatic atudies at home and abrowd= ‘The work will 
be welcomed on all bands as taltiline what bas dong been the 
most conspenous dae ip Semitic bibliography The pub- 
fishers hase earned, and will certunmly reeenc, the thanks of 
every Sctuitic student for thus coming forward to remove What 
had almost become a scandal to mternational scholarship — the 
lech of aostudent@’s chetionary of a danguave so important to the 
Philoloiet, the historian, aud the theologian - AR OS Ressieps, 
DD (Protessor of Oriental Languages in the Ganversaity of hdin 
burgh), in the A μοί Temes 


Bruce. APOLOGETICS; οἱ, Chiuistianity Defensively 
Stated. By the date Protessor A. Bo Bruen, 
322 Post Sve, Tas. Gd. μα! Theo 


logreal {εὐ} 


“Dr. Bruce as wou tor hits: Ho the foreniost place among apolo- 
wists. There docs not exist in our language 50 batishactors or 
orm a treatment of the historeity ot the Gospels, the clams 
ot Jesus, and the μην ines ot His appearance, mor have we 
soo {18} 6} πὴ πώ ἃ “ΠῚ ΠΟ the theanes of πε 
Christianity . The Chureth at huge willbinevitably recone 
Dr Bruce’s δ Apolo,ceties ἢ aia volume of wreat and) porniinent 
value’ dt poseter 


THh TtUMILIATION oF Cirist, im its Physical, 
thical, and Offer! Aspeets δνο, TOs. Gd. 


‘These lectures ane able and deep reachias toa degree not often 
found ao the relat ΠῚ αὐτὸ of the day, withal, they are 
{ΠῚ ἢ ΔΗ sugeestive The learn and the deep and sweet 
ppnitadity ot this discussion will conumend it to uaany Πα ἢ {{] 
students of the truth ast sin desus = Conareaatonalixt 


TUR ΣΙΝ Νὰ OF THE TWELVE; ot, Exposition 
of Passaees inthe Gospels exhibiting the Pwelve 
Disciples of Jesus under Discipline for the 
Apostleship δὸς LOS Gd 

‘A volume which cam never lose its ehatne either for the 

preacher ΟἹ forthe ordinary Christian reader - Doedan Quarterly 
Lierwi 

ἐν I | τ᾿ 4 ὰ 4 < 2} 

Wh WINGDOMW OF Gob: or, Christ s Teachine 
according to the Synoptical Gospels. Post $vo, 


Ts Gd 


“To Dr Brace belongs the honour of giving to English-speaking 
Chiistians the fast really screntific Greatiment of (his transccnde nt 
theme 2. Ins book is the best inenograph on the subyeet am 
existence? Prof Jaws Sinner, DD, ain the νὰ Weedla 


ST. PACs CONCEPTION ΟἹ CTLRISTTANITY. Post 
Svo, Ts Gd 


“There nerd be no hesitation me pronouncine at the best treat- 
ment ot Paulmsm we have - A book of first-rate πον πος ἢ 
Eapositos 
The Furst 
An Evegetical Study. 


The ρα. To THE ΠΗ 
Apology tor Christimiity. 
Post Svo, 7s) 6d 


This book the frint of thirty veus’ stads, i ἃ Companion 
volume to Professor Bruce's *The Kingdom of God’? and ‘St 
Pauls Conception of Chtrstianity ’ 


Bruce.—THh Critics OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, By 
W.S Breer, M.A., 1) 1)... Bani (ὦ Sve, ds 


‘An excellent work T have found Womost interesting and 
matruetive  Phope that the book mas have the success which ot 
well deserves’ Prof Ro Fount, DOD, LLP 


Burton.—SyYNTAX OF THE Moops AND TENSES TX 
New TESTAMENT GREEK — By Prof. ERNEST 
ἢ. Burton, Chieago University. New and 
thoronghly Revised Edition, In large L2mo, 
fs. Gd. net 


‘A valuable book... I venture to express the hope thal 
arrungements may be made to facihtate its creulation in this 
country.’—Prof W Sanpay, D.D., Oxford. 


‘BIBLE DICTIONARY’ 


Calvin. - Works oF JOHN CALVIN. COMMENTARIES, 
45 Vols. TRACTS ON THE REFORMATION, 3 Vols, 


A Selection of Six Volumes (ar more at the same proportion) for 
21s, with the exception of PNAEWS, Vols Toand Vo, JLB A- 
KCK and CORINTHILANS, 2 Vols — which are now out of print. 
Any separate Vol, 6s 

‘Tht Lercers, Edited by tr Boxnnr, 2 Vols, 10s) Gd, 
Tutt ΝΒ. Πτ Tes, ? Vols, Translated, Is. 
Tur Insiiitiks, in Latin, 2 Vols , Thotuck's Edition, 145) net. 


Candlish. ‘Vit KiNGbomM OF Gob, Biblically and 
Historically considered. By the late Prot. do 8, 
CANDLISH, 11) Sv0, 10s. Gd. 

‘Pe Candlish treats lus subject with an adnurable ecombmation 


of scholarly Comprehensnencss, fnstorical candout, and regard to 
the pra tical denmnds of mankind" Chaat Weald 


Tro Work of crit HOLY Sprit. Cr. Svo, Ts. Gd, 
Cave.—TIH. SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF SACKIFICL 
AND ATONLMBNT.  Svo. [Us 6d. 


Wthis pet now the best svstemeatic study of 


Let readers ππ μὲ 
᾿ς Barpositary Trines 


the Atonciment in tle Buedish langue 


Cremer. [ΠΠ|π Ὁ THEOLOGICAL LEXICON OF NEW 
ΤΕ Δ] ΔΝ GREER By Prot ἢ (πὶ μεῖς DD. 
In demy to, 4th Edition, with SUPPLEMENTS, 
BSS 
This Lexieon deals arth words whose meaning in the Classics 
1s modified or changed in Scriptine—uwords which have become Une 
bases and watchwords of Claistian theology, tracing their history 
in then dransferenee from the Classics into Che LXX, and from the 
LXX into the New Testament, and the gradual deepening and cleva- 
tion of their meaning till hey each the fulness of New Testament 
thought 
ΤΠ μιν with eare and thoroughness a vonplete hietory, as far 


wet woes, of each word and phrase that 1 deals with Dt 
Cremet’s explanations are most lucid) set out “Gaiden 


Dahle.—Jurih ArrER DEArH, and the Futme ot the 
Kingdom of God By Tashop Divine, Kingeht 
of St. Olaf. uluthorised Translation, — Svo, 


Tas Gal. 


The late Rev COA Bray DOD wrote {Viessrs Toa To Clark 
have comehed modern theologu 1 literature by the publication of 
this book The vohtime wa caretul ccholuty, and evanyelieal 
treatment ot he doctrine of Last Things, “and bears evidence on 
every page, not only of elose and prolonged study, but of the 
profound piety and Chammines spirit ot Lhe writer! 


Dalman.— THe Worpbs oF Jesus Considered im 
the Light of Post-Biblieal Jewish Waitings and 
the Araumaie Language. By Prof. Go DALWAN, 
Leiprie  sluthorised Translation by Prot 1}. 
M. Kay, St Andrews. Post Sve, 7s. Gd. net. 

ΝΟ German scholar has given usa vclume so absolutely midis: 


pensable to the understanding ot the Ncw ‘Testament '—Lretiwh 
Weekly. 


Dayidson.— THE THkoLogy oF THE OLD Trsra- 
MENT. Bythelate Prof. A.B DaAvipson, D.D., 


fatt.D., LL.D, Edited by Principal S. 1). F. 
SALMOND, D.D. 


(International Theologieal 
Library Series.) Post 8vo, 12s. 


‘This is probably the volume with which the name of Prof A.B 
Davidson will come to he moat identifid “Ἢ, eontams the fully 
ταί πα (1 trutts of many years’ study of the Old Testament, and of 
practical experience in teaching ita theology [ὑ will take rts 
place in Enghsh theolovtcal literature as marking the highest level 
both of scholarship and of religious thought and feeling. It is 
truly & μι θα work on a great subject.—Dr. J. A. SELBIE, 1n the 
Eipository Timer, 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED LN HASTINGS’ + BIBLE DICTIONARY?’ 


Davidson.-—Tiik EPIstLe ΤῸ Tub HEBREWs, 
ὅνο, 2s. Gd. 


*For its size and price, one of the very best theologieal hand- 
books with which Pam acquainted: τὰ close ehapphiog wath) the 
thought of Che Epistle by oa stardlarkh strone and candid mand ’— 
Professor Svnpay an the eade uy 


The EXtun AND THE Resror ΧΤΊΟΝ, 
and Plan 


With Map 
Paper cover, Gd. 3 cloth, Sd. 


‘A τε αν ible instance of Professor Davidson's pitt of com- 
pressed Tneid st itenie nt «ταῖν be safely said) that nowhere 
withia ans Gime Ike (he same darrow tins will ome eet so vivid 


δ ΛΘ of that period ob Old) Testaurment παν [a pestfory 
Trines 
Allso hy Prot. AL B. DAN tbsoN -- 
AN Intropreroky HEBREW Grivvar, with 


Progressive Teverenses in Reading and Waiting. 
Seventeenth Edition 8yo, Ts Gd 


*The best [lebrew Grammar is that of Professor A.B. Davidson ’ 
— Britton ἘΠ ε τ ἐμ 


HLBREW SYNTAX. ‘Thad Edition, Svo, 7s. Gd. 


‘The whole as, it ws needless to say, the work of & master, but tt 
is the work of a master who docs not shoot overt the Jearmers 
heads -one who by Jong esporenes knows exactly where help om 
most needed, and how to eine atin the simplest and clearest 
fashion, — Methodist Recorder. 


OLD TLSTAMINT PROPHECY, 
AL] Parersox, DD. 
10s 6d net 


Old’ Testament Prophecy we Dro Davidson's favourite study, 
and tu this volume are contuned the fitul results af forty vears 
strenuous Chinkie, on Chis profedndiy ας tine: stbject 


idited by Prof ὁ]. 


One luee vo Vol, 


THe CALL oF Gop With Brogtaphiead Intre- 
duction by A. TAYLOR PNNES, Esq., Advocate, 
and ἀν Post Svo, Gs 


‘The Prog raphical introduction as πα αι ΠῚ The ΜΡ τὴς 
have thoughts that startle with them depth, they have passazes 
that third! us with then suppressed emotion —aAherdien ΜΚ ΡΟ 
Press 


WAITING UPON Gob (a further, and final, Selection 
of Sermons). Post Svo, 6s 


Deane.—l’sncprrigk wa An Account of certain 
Apocry phal Sacred Writings of the Jews and 
early Chiistiuns. By Rev. Wo Dianne, MLA. 
Post Svo, Ts Gd. 


Tt os the dost complete book on the subject mo the English 
language, and contams the most anple itornation ΟΠ these 
Wiitines ΓΔ is indispensable to every scholar who washes to be 
acquainted with this class of fiterature, and should occupy a pluce 
inthe brary of every theologian Pato, 1 (ἀνὰ, DD 


Deissmann, DIBLENSTUDIES Contiibutions, chiefly 
from Papyri and Inscriptions, to the History of 
the Laneuage, Literature, and Religion of Hel- 
lenistie Judaism and Ponnitive Cliistianity. By 
Prof. G. AL DEISSMANN δ εἰ Transl 
tion (ineorporating Di. DEISSMANN’s most recent 
changes and additions) by Rev, A. Ghinve, 
M.A., PhD. 8v0, 9s. 


‘In everv respect.a notable hook 2. As to its value there can 
be no hesitation about the verdret . Words, syntax, and 
ideas Can all be tested over again by a completely new apparatus 
of study, the lexicon of the New Testament can be enuched, the 
praniunar rewritten, and the theology revivified and hiuimamsed ' 
—Dr Jo Renpen Harkisin the με με ἐς 


Delitzsch.—A NEW CoMMENTARY ON GENESIS. By 
Prof. FRANZ Denrrzscn, D.D. Two Vols. 8vo, 
12s. net. 


‘We congratulate Professor Delitzsch on tlis new edition, By 
it, not less than by his other conmentaries,2he has earned the 
gratitude of every lover of bibhival science, and we shall be sur- 
prised it, in the future, many ὦ not acknowledge that they have 
found in it 2 welcome help and puide.’—Prof. 8. RK. Deiver in the 
Academy. 


i ὁ. Ἑὁὁ..0...- ὁ  . 


Delitzsch.—-THie ΠΗΘΡΠΊΤΊΙΟ ΚΝ OF ISALATL Translated 
flom the Fourth and last) Edition, he only 
authorised Translation, With an Iitroduection 


by Prot, S. ἢν Driver, DD. Oxtord. Pwo 
Vols. δος Pes. net 
“Delittavscl’s Tast gut to the Christiaan Chureh In om 


Ὅτ, those who would enter mito Che mein of that Spurit as 
Hle spake long ago by να τα} words of comtort ame hope which 
αν not lost them semen to-day, eannot tinda better guide, 
one more naked ly πον reverence, and aise shit, than fran, 
οι ἢ ὁ Protessor WOOT Dawes inthe Ltpesttorn Temes 


ASYSPEVW ob BIBLICAL PSYCHOLOGY. Sve, fs. 


‘Sullthe best book on the subyect’ Principal Cave, DD. 


Dorner. Δ Sysriv oF CirisrlLan Doctrinn. By 
Prof Τὸ Δ Dorxtr. DOD Pour Vols. Sve, 21s. 
net. 


‘Tad αἰ been the work ofan entie Lifetime, it would have been 
a Mmonumeit! of marvetous παν and pare sehobuship Tbs 
aw (τὺ abhe te the cums, the tearimne, and the untiring 
perseverance of tts author - -βέε δι Wer percents 


SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN Erincs Sve, ] ἐν 


‘Ths noble book w the crown of the Svstematic Theolory of 
the author νον πα ρα Tea the trast of a Tdetime 
ob profound investig Gon ain the philosophical Βα, and 
historical sourees of theolors The system ob Dorner iw come 
prehensive, profound, cvanechoal and cathedre Ho rises into the 
leu heavenot Christian tloulht ubove the stritesof Se ΠΟ ΠῚ ΜΠ, 
Rationalisin, and: Mystic Tf as, indeca comprehensive ot all 
that τὰ να ας tu these three types ot απ thoeulht * Prot 
COON Rrtaas, bb 


Driver. AN INTRODUE TION TO THR, Lib rere 
Or THE OLD PRSPAMENT. By Prof S.R. 
Driver, DD. (μα Theolougewal Lib- 


very.) Vaghth Mdition Is, 

The Guardian save SBs tar the best aeeount of the στρα, 
«ἀπ ἃ] problems connected with the Old Testament that has vet 
hequwritten -Hasapertecturivebot compression and ΠΟΤ 


combmed Δ monument of learning and well-balam ed padement 


DI tUTLRONOWS luternaftianal Critical Commen- 
fray.) Τα Edition 12s. 


Prof Go A Sion the Cirfred? Reriew, says * The scries 
eould have tid no better ἀπε ἢ than this volume: fiom: ots 
Old ‘Testament editor Dr Danser has achieved a comiunen- 
tary of rare dearmng and stil more rate candomu ane sobriety of 
"πάσης 


Ebrard.— AProLOueTtics ; or, The Scuentibe Vandied- 
tionof Chiistiamty By Prot. J.T A. eran, 
.. Thiee Vols. 8vo, 18», net. 


‘fh Ebrard takes nothing for σα We begins αἴ the 
T egmming, daving ns tounditions deap and strong, and: budding 
upon them patiently and dabonoushy, leaving ne gaps no loose 
work, and adjusting Gach stone toils plice and use” Chisch 
Bells 


Edgar.—Tuth Gosrhi. OF Δ RISEN 
By KR. M'CHiyNE Bogan, DOD. 
τὸς Gd. 


Principal Farratrs wiites “ΠΟ me thank you for a most 
Instruetive vind: slamulating book [πὶ struch with ats caretul 
Wworkniensinp and Che way πὶ which at has grouped tls materia 
round ats central idea Poam sure every evel al Cheolog iin 
must feel that you have made a most helptul contribution toa 
great subject? 


Expository Times. -Tih l\rosrrony  Tivis. 
Edited by Rev. JAMES Hasrinas, D.D., Editor 
of the ‘Bible Dietronary 


The purpose of THE EXPOSITORY TIMES is to record the 
results of the best study of the Bible in the present day, in an 
interesting and practically uscful form, and tu stimulate and 
guide both Ministers and Laymen towards a fuller, more accurate, 
more fruitful study of the same mexhaustibly precious library 


SAVIOUR, 
Post Svo, 


Pusuisuep Moniiny, Gd. ANNUAL SURsCRIPTION, 64.) Complete 
Vol, im cloth bindins, 7s Gd. 
‘Dr. Ilastings has made The detposttory Temes the best 


preacher’s monthly magazine we have The scholar and 
the ordinary pastor will find rich material here —Loadon 
Quarterly Renew. 
*,." A Specimen Copy of the Magazine will be sent free on 
apphication to the Publishers 


Fairweather.— ἐπομ ΤῊΝ, ΧΠΗΣ ΤῸ THE ADVENT. 
By W. FAIRWEATHLR, DD. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 


Forbes. --Titi. SERVANT OF THE ΟΠ, in Tsaiah 
xL- Invi Πού to —saiah as the Author, 
from Arcument, Structure, and Date. By Prof. 
JOHN Forbes, DD Cr. 8νο, 5s 


‘Dr Forbes! commentary and translation will be found usefil 
fund stigeestive, and we admire the courage and enthusiasm which 
have ehabled hint to comple te such a tash "—Seotsnie 


Tut Curisr of HWiIstory AND of EXPERI- 
By Rev Davin W Forrest, DD., 
Post Svo, 6s. 


Forrest. 
LNCE 
[πὰ 1 ἢ 


“This book has now won for itself the position of a efandard 
work on asubyect Which recent critteal and) theolowieuh mvestize- 
fions hase rendered of the first miportanee '-— ἐμ} 


Geden. A CONCORDANCE YO THLE GRLURK TESTA- 
MENT: \ecording to the Tests of Westcott and 
Hot, Pisehendorf, and the Knelish Revisers 
“hited by W. ἡ Mouurox, D.D., and A. S, 
GEDEN, MLA In ὦ 4to (pp. ut). SECOND 
Kpirrion, Jécresed throughout. Pree 26s. net; 
or in half morocco, 31s) od net. 


“lt will be generally alowed that a new Concordance to the 
Greek Testament 1s much needed in the interests of sacred 
vcholarship This work adopts a new principle, and aims at 
providing a full and complete Concordance to the teat of the 
Grech Testament as itis set forth in the editions of Westeott and 
Mort, Tischendorf (8th) and the English Revisers [80 first named 
Aas throughout been taken as the standard, and the marginal 
’eadings haue been included — Thus the student with any one of 
these thice editions in hts hands will find himself in possession 
of a complete Concordance to the actual text on which he ts 
engaged, While the method employed, tt may fanly be elauncd, 
precludes the omission of any word oF phrase whieh, by eovn a 
remote probatulity, might be regarded as forming part of the 
true tert of the New Testament, on the other hand passages 
aisaupear ay to the spunousness of which there is practical 
unanimity among scholars 


Professor W SANDAY, DD, {0 Oaford, writes ‘There can 
be no question as to the value of the new “Conodance" It ts 
the only sctenUpe Concordance to the Greek Testament, and the 
only one that ean be safely used for scraentifie purposes | 


‘it would be difficult to oucrpraise this invaluable addition to 
biblical study » For all English students of the Greck testa- 
ment this great work ts Indispensable '"— BRITISH δὴ ἘΜΜΝΤῚ 


Prospects, with Specimen Pau, free en application. 


Gloag.- INTRODUCTION ΤῸ THE CATHOLIC EPistLis 
By Pvion ὁ GuLoag, DD. 8vo, los. bd 


‘A work of inasterly strength and uncommon merit ?— Bran. 
qeleal Magazin 


Godet.--\ COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF St. 
Luke By Prof. F. Goper, Π) D., Neuchatel. 
Two Vols. 8vo, 12s. net. 


“Miurked by clearness and good sense, ib will be found to possess 
value and mterest as one of the most recent and copious works 
specially designed to dlustrate this Gospel. Guardun 


A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPLL OF ST. JON. 
Thiee Vols. 8vo, 18s, net. 


‘This Gospel forms one of the battleflelds of modern inquiry, 
and is itsel so rich in spiritual truth that 1 1 mposuble to 
examine it too closely, and we weleome this treatise from the 
pen of Di. Godet We have no more competent evegete, and this 
new volume shows all the learning and vivacity for which the 
author 18 distinguished *— δὴ eentan 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED IN HASTINGS’ ‘LIBLE DICTIONARY’ 


ON St. Patri’s Episrir 
ΤῸ ΠΝ ROMANS. ‘Two Vols. ὄνο, 12s. net. 


‘We prefer thiscomimentary to any other we have seen on the 
subjet.$—Bretosh aad Foren Beangelieal Keviee 


A COMMENTARY ON STL PAULS Finsp EPISTLE 
TO THE CORINEHLANS. Two Vols Svo, ]2s net. 


τ ' 
‘We do not know any better commentary to put into the hands 
of theological students ἢ Τα (ἢ 


INTRODUCTION ΤῸ THR NEW TESTAMENTS, 


I ‘Thr brenines or Si Pain. Svo, price τς Gd net 


TE ‘ur Goseen CoLtibenion, AND St MATIORW'S GosriL | Svo, 
Os net 
‘In every particular at 15. fully abreast of the ties bor the 


purposes of Che hard-wothing preacher there is no hook on 
St Paols ἔριδι Πα quite equal to this For the student, io miaast 
always he ima place that his hand can reach. Ito as) deliedittul 
reading '—Uethodist Times 


Grimm. (ckhheK-ENGLISH LFXICON or THE NEW 
TRSraAveN τ Beme Grimnrs Wilke’s Clavis 
Novi ‘Testaments Translated, Revired, and 


Enlarged by Prof J.T) πλυνεῖς, DD... Harssrd 
University. Fourth Editien Demy to, dbs. 


*The best New ‘Testament Grech Lexicon Ihasa treasury 
of the results of exact scholarship Jishop Wrsreom 


Hagenbach.— \ Hisrory oF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES, 
By the late Di Κ᾿ ἡ HaAGhNnAeH. | With 
Intieduction by Dean PLUMPTRE. Three Vols. 
Svo, PSs 


‘Thare as ne work whieh deals with this subject ina manner 50 
screntitic and so thorough as Hasenbuchs ‘= -Chieeh Bells, 


net, 


Hill. --- ἃ DISSERTATION ON THE Gosren Cow- 
MENSARY OF S EPIRAEM HEE SYRIAN | With 
a Senptumal Endex to his Works, By the Rev, 
J LAMLYN Hinn, DD Svo, Ts 6d. 


The Bisnor ΟἹ (ΓΤ ΤΕΣ anp Betion writes’ ©This work 
tonms αὶ νι απ ὁ appendix te Di HP. ΠΟ πῃ Version of the 
Diatessaron” . Π τσ a montunent of patient research and 
Intelligent ποτ αν wlach deserves vers hearty recognition,’ 


Johns. — ‘THE OLDEST CoDE OF LAWS EN THE WORLD. 
The Code of Laws promulgated by HAMMURABI, 
King of Babylon, bc. 2285 22h. Translated by 
CoH W Joins, M.A., Lecter on Assytiology, 
Queens’ College Cambridge. Cr. 8vo, Is 6d, net, 


‘The discovery and decipherment of this Code is the greatest 
event in btbheal archwologsy for many a day Δ transiation of the 
Code, done by Mr. Johns, of Queens’ College, Cambndec, the 
highest ling authority on this departucut of study, has past 
been published by Messts Τὰ T Clark ina cheap and attractive 
booklet Winekler says itis the most important Buby ΘΠ 
recoud Which has thus far been brought to Jieht '--Laposttosy 
Temes 


Keil.- HANDBOOK OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY. By 
Piof. GC. KE. ‘Two Vols. Svo, 12s net. 


‘No mere dreary inass of details, but a very Jnminous, philo- 
sophical, and suggestive tioatise | Many chapters are not simply 
mvaluable to the student, but have also very dnect homietic 
usetulness ‘— Literary World. 


Ierropeciion and COMMENTARIES. 68. net, per Vol , viz. τ 
] ’ 


INrRODUCTION 10 THE OUD TESPAMENT = 2 Vols 
COMMENTARY ON THE ῬΕΝΊ τίσ, 3 Vols 

ComMMENTARY ON JoSTIUA, JUDGES, AND Ruin, One Vol. 
ComMENTARY ON ‘INK Books OF SAMUEL. One Vol 
COMMENTARY ON THE Rouks OF kinas (πὸ Vol, 
COMMENTARY ON THE Boows OF CTHRONICLES = Once Vol. 
CoMMENTARY ON Ezka, NSHEMIAN, AND ΤΉ κα. One Vol. 
COMMENTARY ON JEREMIAH AND LAmienrarions, 2 Vols 
COMMENTARY ON Evexien. 2 Vols Book oF DANIEL 
COMMENTAR) ON THE MINOR PrRopiitis. 2 Vols. 


One Vol. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED IN HASTINGS’ ‘BIBLE DICTLONARY’ 


nner 


Konig.—-THE EXILES’ Book OF CONSOLATION (Deu- 
tero-Isaiah). By Prot. Ep. Konic, ἢ... Ci. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘The appearance of this book τὸ most opportune 2... The views 
of Professor Komyg upon the ruteresting questions he diseusses are 


sure to receive the careful attention of scholars of every shade of 
critical opimon '—Erpositor yy Temes 


Ladd.—THE DocTRINE OF ΛΘ. SckiIprurt: A 
Ciitacal, Listorieal, and Dogmatic Inquiry into 
the Quigin and Nature of the Old and New 
Testaments. By Prof. G. ἽΝ Lapp, D.D., Yale 
College. 2 Vols Svo (1600 pp, Las. 


‘thas net casy to give an account of this very considerable 
and προ μη work within the conrpass of one short notice 
1 τὸ one Wwhioh will cettuamly be studied by all κοι αὐ τς thee 
lomians, and the general reader will probably tind here a betta 
summary of the whole subject Chan im any other work or series of 
works. (ὧδ Bells 


Laidlaw.—Tit πώ. DocrrRINF OF MAN; o1, The 
Anthropology and Psychology of Serupture. By 
Piet Jo LAtpLAw, DD. Post 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

“The Sandard work to English on the Anthropology and Psycho 
logy of the Bille Δ νόθα worthy of its subject, and likely 


to hold tre first place τῇ αὐ tur many davs to come --τ μον οι αἱ 
dames 


Lechler.- Tins ArosroLic AND Post-APosTOLlAc 
Timts Theth Diversity and Unity in Lite and 
Doctrine, By Prot. G. Ve μαι, D.D 


Two Vols. er. Svo, Tbs. 


‘Ho eonfam ἃ vast amount of histoneal mformation, and ts 
replete with podicteus remarks fy bringing under {}Ὶ 
notice of English readers a work 60 favourably thought of imi 
Germany, the transhitot has conterred a benefit on theology ᾿--- 
al tle nein 


Luthardt.— A I[Jisrory or (ΠῚ ἸΠΛΝ Ernics 
BLEORL THE ἐμ ΟΝ By Prof. Cl i 


ΠΤ ΜΗ, DD, Lena Translated by Prof, 
W. Hastin, DD. syvo, Gs net. 
‘Charnungly wiitten, and adequateh covers the ground. 
The ablest and το τ thorough historical eyposttion of the subject 


of Chiuistuan thie. that: has been made aaee-sihle to Mnghsh- 
bpeahing people —Lroshytenan and Reformed Review 


Macpherson. — COMMENTARY Sr. PAUL'S 
EPIStLe ΤῸ CTHE EPHistANs — By the late Rev. 
J. MACPHERSON, M Δ Svo, 10s. Gil. 


ON 


‘Hos anadvance, and ἃ great oue, on anvthing we vet possess 
The author goes te the reot, and neelects nothing that 
παν comes under the eye of a Careful student Besides all 
Gis, the book woaadiving book | One as conscious of the heart of a 
maninit, as wellas the Inains’ Wethodist Traves, 


Martensen. (CubrisrraAN) Doamatics, 1. Vol 
CHRISTIAN rnies, 3 Vols. (General, Ind1- 
vidual, Soerad) By Ho Marrensen, 1.D., 


Bishop of Seeland.  8vo, 6s. net per Vol. 


‘The greatest Scandinavian, perhaps the gitatest Lutheran, 
divine of our century. ‘Nhe famous ὅλ Dosti - ἢ the cloquent 
and varied pages of Which contain mfellectual tood for the Tarts 
no Jess than tor the clergy Ihe Chistian Posgimitics δ has 
exercised as wide au mflvence on Protestant thought as any 
volume of our century Eapasitan 


Meyer. —CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY 
ON THE NEW Thstavent. By Dn. HW. AW. 
MYER, Oberconsistorialrath, Hannover. Under 
the editorial care of Rev. Di. Dicnson, late 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Glasgow. Tn 90 handsome ὅν. Vols., price 
£5, ὅν net. Ora selection may now be made of 


any 4 Vols. tor One Guinea net (or a tarper 
nuimiber at the same proportion). Any Volume 
may be had separately, price 10s) 6d. 


Sto Marrigw's Gower, ἡ Vols; Mabh ΑΝ Lukr, 2 Vols ; 
ΝΊ «ΘΗΝ Gosprn, | Vols. Acrs oF THE APORTTES, ? Vols, 
Rowans, 2 Vols, Cormvrmans, ἢ Vols GALATIASS, Ont 
Volo, Eenesiass AND PHILD wos, One Volo, PUEIPITANS ἌΝ 
Corossiass, Oue δὼ} Tilessalonrans, One Vol, ‘biworny 
ASD Tus, One Volo, Tineiws, One Vol 5 JAMLe wp Jolts, 
One Volo. Perper AND JUpE, One Vol 


Milligan.- ‘Tin. Resurnecrion oF THE Diab. 
the late Prot) W. Minna, 1),1}. 
ἀν 6d 

“In the treatment of such passage. as these, Dro Milligan's 
thonehttuine.. qudgment, and scholustip reaeh Chem die hest 


expression Wecan but lament Ohat this is the last volume tor 
Whoeh We Shall be indebted τὸ hin = ecard 


By 
Crown Svo, 


Moore.- JupGLs 
Second Kadition 
Commenter ἡ.) 


By Prot, GF. Moore, DOD. 
Ws. (dufernetional Critical 


Bisnor HOE Kvn, DD, says. 1 Chink if may safely be 
avetred that so tall and scantitic a eammment uy upon the text 
and subject matter of (le Book of dudges lias never been pro- 
duced in the English language 


Moulton.—A CoNcoRDANCE TO THE CREEK TEST 4. 
MENT. (See under Geden.) 


Muller. —Tut. Curistri an 
Ds Jvunies MUnLLier 


DocTRINE OF Six, ΤῊΝ 
Two Vols 8vo, 12s net, 


McGiffert.- A H[tsrory 
APosToLdiG AGh 
JD. Post 8vo, 12s, 
Lihiary ) 


‘A reverent and ΠῚ ΗΠ candid treatment of the Apostolic 
Apein the byht of resesch’ Literary World 


OF CURISTIANTPS INO THE 
Dy Prot, AC. ΜΠ ΒΊΝΣ 
(luternational Thialoqial 


LHSTORY OF TILE CHRISTIAN 
By Dro NEANDIAK. 


Neander. —GilNERAL 
RLLIGION AND CHURCH 


Vols. L-VITL £2. 8s. net. 
Ochler. — THeoLnogy OF THE OLD ΠΝ amen, 


Translated from the Geran of Dr Ge. FR. 
OLHLER. Two Vols. Svo. 12s net. 
‘These volumes form a treatise of rare worth.’ Bebliathcen 


Sacra 


Orelli ~ Tint Twreive Minork Provitr rs 
C. Von OneLLI, DOD. Sv o, 6s. net. 
SA very valuable and trustworthy compendiun of the latest 


results of eritieal rescareh, wartten mia sober and devout spuit? 
Chrestian Waid 


hy Prof, 


THE Oup TESTAMENT PROPHECY OF THE Con- 
SUMMATION OF GOD'S KINGDOM. — Praced im 
its Historical Development — svo, 6s. net. 


‘Cammot fail to be regarded asastandard work upon the subject 
of Old Testament prophecy.’ τόσον εἰ and Lrowwed. 


Reuss. ΠῚ tony of Tin ΛΘ) SCRIPTURES OF 
THE NUW Trstawini By Prof. 2. ΕἸ ss, 
DD. Svo, 640 pp, los 


One of the most vduable volumes of Messrs Clark’s valuntl 
public ition. His usciudness gs {{ λα by nrdiutmnie-hed 
Vitality His method as απ ας and he unites Gam an 
exhaustivencss with Drench lucidity and daibanee of expressten 

. The sheteh of the great oxceetin cpochsa. them cbiel char- 
acterstics, and the ertieal estinates af be dest chime nd Δ Τὰς 
woyaven by the author with a compression and a duastery that 
have never beau surpassed — Archdeacon ΠἌΠῚ ar. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED IN HASTINGS’ ‘BIBLE DICTIONARY ' 


Riehm.- ΜΊΑΝ Proruecy. its Origin, Hais- 
torical Growth, and Relation to New Testament 


Fulfilment. By Dr. Epwarp μη. New 
Edition. Pranslated by Rev. Lo AL Merriran, 
B.D. Wath an Introduction by the late Prot, 


ALB ΠΑΝ ΟΝ, 9. Ὁ Post Sve. ἤν 6d 


‘No Work of the name compass could be mumed that contains so 
mueb that mstructise on the nature of propheas τὰ cencral uid 
μασι αν ou the γα ΠῚ ἢ of it specially treated an the book — 
Prof A 1’ BAvipsos, DOD 


Ritsch] --- ΠΤ VON AND RLCONCILEVEION By 
Δι (Ἢ ΤΠ κι ὦ Edited by Prof Hb oi 
VMacniniosn, D Mal, and A. Bo Macacnay, 
M A Palition One ἴα πὸ Vol Svo, 
Js. 


“At dart here aa provided what has been a desideratum for 
γε κ΄ aeahy redbeble (rarmshition of the wreal εἰσ τς work on 
ἐν ἢν ction by Μ 1’ ἢ the test noted ot modern Uheolouwtans 
εἰναι ἢν πε dus ἀν oon the thinking ot hus age τα 
hier 


Second 


Salmond. ‘Thr Curisrtan Docrims) of Imvor 
Tvuiry By PuncipalS Do ΙΔ SALMOND, 9.}), 
Post Svo, Us. 


“This as, bevond al doubt the eae book on the iranseendent 
subyect ot whiaehboat treats There asnone Ihe at) sound, frank, 
fearless . and vet modest im every pape Vethodr t Panes 


Sanday. Rows, By Prot WooSanpay, DD, 
..1. Ὁ and Rev AC. μη, DDL, Oxtord 
Pourth Edition. bes ates mationeal Cretecal 
f 


1} it} 


Princpalb ΗΠ Cass, DD, Cambudec, hays {We weleome it 
as an cpochontalin, contribution Co the study of ΝΕ Pant’ 


Sayce. ‘Vii Ri nigions of ANCIENT Eayrpr anp 
PEARY LONTA The Catford the 
Andent Iweyptian and Babylonian Conception 
ob the Divine By Prom AL HE νας, MoA,, 
0. Onder oSvo, δὲ net 


"λα ἐανλι ἔν aateresting One can have noe αι ε i these 
comes δα γε {τ tere botned or more Ὁ ΘΠ ΗΠ αι to his readers’ 
cithe {πὰ Choa Protes-cn Saves He awa writes: trom the 
πα εν πο] μὰς snd be adwaess Wailes Cleary 0 Speetatos 


Lectures on 


Schaff. Hlt-tony ob cri (ΠΤ ΑΝ Cire nai 
By the late Prof Probie scare, DD, LL bp 


Thete ome SiN ιν ἢ odin Pwo Vols each, ἐν damy svi, 
‘As ot this κα work bach Pmyveiom covers c septate and 
Ub timet peck amas τἀ ἢν {1 {1 ἢ 


Ι δε dort (ὙΠΕΤΜΙ ΕΛ, tb 1 deo 
ΝΠ NICENE © QURIStEANEEY, Δ 1 Pe dea 
sONEEND AND Ptasd Nici ΝΕ (ἸΒΝΙΝΤ ΝΥ, Α ἢ 320-00 
PoOVMbura vr (τ ΝΥ vb HO Τὼ 
“ο“Λ ΠΕ (ΜΝ Ribot Waties 
t "br Swiss Raped waiion 


‘De Schafts " History of the Cherstian Church” ts the most 
vaiuable contribution to beclestasdieal History that has ever been 
published in this courtru Π has ne real or pomt of compre 
dens veness, andin presenting the results of the most adoanced 
δι Πρ and the latest adtscaccetes Fach Ditssion covers a 
separate and distinct epoch, and is complite in itselt 


‘No student, and indeed no crite, can with tarrress overlook at 
Worth The the present written with σαπὶ ἢ ἐν ἢ απο aad, at 
the same tie with se thoredlho ἃ ΠΟ κε oat the sources of 
carly Chaastian disters Spot adn 


With 
Edited by ΒΓ’ 
Complete wm Pour Vols 


COMMENTARY ON TEE New ΤΉ ΜΙΝ. 
Wia-trations and) Maps 
Seusart, DLE bp 
Tp sve es Gd 


Phe Very Rev dt πὶ ΤΟΝ κι, The Vers Hes 
θα παι μα αὶ. Pare μι} Pravad Brown Pb) Rowson 
Tumby ΘΠ“ Wo ΜΗ αι, Tob), Wook Maaadteen, bode 

Rev Canon spence, Warcus Dods, 2D Oswald Dy hes, 
DP  doseph tnais, YD Paton Gloag, DP, Principal 


wach 


CONTRIED Tons 


-------μ- cm . err a 


Schaff, DD , Matthew Bo Riddle, DD | Maps axp PLass— 
Prot. Λε Guyot tnuesrmarions—W ΜῈ, Thorson, 1). 9. 
Author of * The Land and the Book * 


Val IL THE Ss Sortic AL GospeLs 

Vol TL Sr Jods, s (ΡῈ Τ wo Tie ACTS OF THE APOSTLEN. 
Vol FID Rovwass .o Prine osx 

Vol UN) ΚΠ Μ ro REVELAON 


NB- Tin Isrropection To, AND COMMENFABRY ON, ΝΡ JOHN'S 
Gospien, bs Dis MILLIGAN and MoULrox, also published 4p urately 
in Que Vol Price Os. 


‘We congratulate ΜῈ ΠΑ ἢ the completion of this useful 
work, whieh We ure now able fo conmicnud, in its complete form, 
to Logheh Readers of the S riptures It wall be seen that we 
leave a dich opuuen oat this commentary, of the present volume, 
ἀπ aboot the whole woth fn this tast respect ats perhaps of 
more tontorm exceiince than ans of mtsaatsy and in beauty of 
appereunce de oxecds them all Church με ἐν 


Schultz.x—OLp Tisi aver THLorocy The Re- 
higion of Revelation τὰ αὐ Pre-Chiistian Stage 
of Development By Prof Ho ScHturaz, DD. 
Authoneed Translation by Prot ἢ oY Patio. 
sox, DD. Two Vols. Svo, δὸς net 


‘Professor Paterson tas exceuted the Cranshalion with as mich 
Shi as cure Readers mov rely oon dos hava wien the 
Ineaming of the oneal with the uimost accuracy Lian the 
dathears Pretace tothe Translation 


‘The book will be read with ple isure, and, αὐ necd not be said, 
With profit, not only by protesstonal students, but by ail intelligent 
persous who hive anoaterest im the Old Pest ane nt Though 
eNtermally popular and of singdlady ditarins finish, the authors 
work within- a Τα τιν and able study of the whole subject: - - 
Prot. AB Davipson DD 


Schlirer. Ilisrony ΟἹ 1Π|, Jewish PLophi IN 
Tae Timi oor Jrsus ΟΠ ἘΠ ty Prof 1]: 
ΟΠ ας Π 19), Ciaversity of Gottingen Com- 
plete o Vols .Svo  TINDEN Von (lOO pp δι), 
2 Gd nef 


*Recopmiscd as the standard authority on the subject * 
εν τα 


Critical 


Smyth—Crmsrivwn Prides By Newwan ΜΎΤΗ, 
DD. SOs Galo Clatermcetconal Pheologual Lib- 
44} 


The λα sive δ ΤΕ τα the work of uo wise, well-aintormed, 
mdcopondent and Cheroushiy competent: writer It as sure to 
become ἐπε Το ν τ book mm {απ kiies 


Stalker—‘THr lark or Jisus Curisr ΤΥ Prof. 
do Spankin, DD In Jee type and land- 
somely bound, er δνος 3s. Ga. 


ΒΑΘ with all om moder works on the exhaustless theme, 
from Neander to 1 and Geahie, there as none whieh occ ues 
the caeund of Tho Stalkers We qin -tion whether any one 
popular woth se ΠῚ ΟῚ ΟἿ represents dosus to the mind — 
Christian 
the 


Tue Lid oF Str Paun Uniform with 


‘Fate ot (τ κι in ἀχὸ and price 
‘Even to those who πον by heat the details of the great 
iposth + lite, Chie glowing shetob will be a revelation — Wartten 
witha fine svinpatha for the more tender ane porsonal aspects ot 
μιν theme Ja Stalker las portrayed the outer and the dune: lite 


of Pand with «oningted power and beauty which Is us tate as if is 
needed in ev δε τ αὶ writing —Chaastidta 


κα Ν δ Cape σαν of both Valtanes, in Gee * Bint -ChAgs 
HANDBOOK Δ εν parece Ls Od ες 


GhkIWW'S GREFK ENGLISH LEXICON oF 
το by Prof. J. Η. 
(See under Grimm ) 


Thayer. - 
THE NEW UPEST At nr 
THVLE 


Weiss —Tni. Lire oF Cirist. By Prof. Brnry- 
WARD Wriss. Three Vols. Svo, PSs net. 


“The iuthornt, of dolins Gospel vindie ced with erent file as 
πα SUCCESS Mtogether the book sees destined Co bold vers 
distunguished af not abselately unigte. plaec da the ermticmm: of 
te New Pestument (Pts te adoss seurch after teath, is inde qa nd. 
chee of spriG, ity extent of research, tts thouglittal and diseriuiit- 
nating tone, Inust secure tor ita vers high reputauon.’ —Coa- 


SDF Silmond, B.D, Willam Bo Pope, 2D; Philip | pregatiwnaliet, 


BOOKS 


Weiss. -BinnicaAL Thbotoay ΟἹ 
wine. Two Vols sve lee 
“Warttem Uhrothort τι πὰ Ὡς virour, ἀπ perfect 
command at the thaterrad Tonio oa field whieh Weiss his 
Made Deoown Ei work Parexcel) the ποτ θα works of dips 
predecessors Thorooshuess and completeness Wi thodist 
Records 
NOTE, —The ve Five Vatumes by Prof Weiss may now be had 
complete for tos 3d mt 


RECOMMENDED 


ri, NEW Ths \- 
net 


with 


Wendt.— [Ἢ], Tivcuisea oF Jists By ὑτυΐ, ἢ 


Ho λιν dt). dena ‘Paso Vols Sv, 2ts 


Pr Wendt workasot che ufuest umportinee for the study ΟἹ 
the Gospels, both withregard te the orminot therm and te thea 
sloetrimal comtouts Thos a work ob atistiurciished: Teva οἵ 
καε τ πα «ἰν ὦτα ἢ proteuud thousht ‘The second pul tow 
trumslated ante Τὰς ἢ}. whieh ots dearth the content of the 
doctiine of Jesus is the mest uapertant «πα να! τὰ © vet trade 
to tobheal theot se and the aeethod adore sili af dy Wendi 
deserve the chess f etre afnot Neecre ter τ πὰ} tec the 
study ct ἡ ἢἰκ Gh {πηι thas becu rele ἢ ἀπ tine AV brilliant 
and] σα ΤῸΝ espa tien ot the (eudung of Christ Prot ὦ} 
Wenacth, Lb ytnth ὦ 


Woods Tht Horr ΟἹ 


tere tes, 


Isnatne A Review of the 
Argument trom: Propbery By the Rev. FL Ἢ 
Woors, Bb 4 td 


“The book cearmvetment ame attr re free ane And τῆν κἢν 1 
με Che Μοὶ εὐναὶ ἘΠ τὰ our dhevy beam, πα ξεν, the 
one τ 6 {ΜΝ ἢ Π τα passed dite de vetish aiterest and aire t 
wed Mi Woods bear oaoneester on both @tdb sof ἢ Chas volte 
shoald αν ἐλ ει thoumarul webe ont Dipositert 


SV OO, os 


Prine Se 


Workman -- Ἢ} Tint or Jini wisi, or, ἃ Crate al 


fivestioation of the Gareek and Hebrew, with 


the Vauiations a the ΔΝ retrauslated inte 
the Qtaginal and Lapluned By Prot GC 
WokhkMAN, MOAN Wath oan Tntrodu:tiom dy 


Prot 1" 


Phe ost pomeftthing and cluborete tastrition of the apples 
tion Gf his pagmeiples te this cid thet ha wet becuiven te the 
world δι ΒΟ αν wall 1 with oratitade, and peruse it with 
tates {ὑ - {εἰ ra 


Ditrezscu. 0 }} Post δνος ἢν 


The Fntcrnational CTheolaqical Library. 


Ldited by Prunapal S Do bo Ὁ ΜΌΝ, DOL, and 
Prov (Δ Bineas. ΠΤ 


Με ἢ Τα ἦν die naontorireds, vt 


POAS ΝΗ αλ ἸῸΝ ro nie ΠῚ teed ob bin Ὁ Tesi vant 


Prot so ke Daasin, dete 1» 

2 OED Test awed Πα Prat HE oP Swim, Pb ve 

OO TE ΤΎΝΕΝΙ Tronoes Prot Vo Pavtipsos, ἢ}. 1} 12. 

PT νὰν asp Ther or li Naw ΤΕ Prot τ’ 
εἰ αν Petey, bi ty 1 

oo bn  Titbatedy or brit NEW Trstactnng Proto oo 
Saevrss Dd Ι᾿- 

6 (To (ΠΜΊΒΉΤ Ν ΒΒ, ἘΒΙΝῚ aa Gop Prot WOON @rARar, 
bb Loe dak 

7 OTH CUPISTIAN Do ΕΙΝΕ OF SALVATION Proto Go 
sipves J DPI de. 

Sb oT tony or (Ἢ IstiaNtis GN Trt Abosi tte Neer Prot 
νι MeGuderg, 1.) bs 

' ΔΙ] οὐ τ" Prof AY OB brter dh Py rae od 

P) (urinates NEWMAN Μά, 9} bas 6d 

11 {ΠῚ ν of CathinrtaN Door apie Prot «i Po Fasuir, 
fede 1. 

1. Tat CHAN Pastor Wasiitvaion  Giappry, Pp 
αι tad 

1... (sgn ΠΥ ΤΕ ΤῸΝ Prof A ὦ Εν Ppp pes 

P00 Ἢ ὙΜΟΝΙ @ vitonte Cae ΚΗ Prmerpal aisy, Β΄. 2. - 

( THT (μὰ ἀν BRasSTBERN {ΠῚ ΜΓ 5. ΠΕ μα} Woo 
Appsiy, DE yes 

In ἃ 11 esgory or din ΠΣ ΟΡ ΎΓΙΟΝ {τη μα tl Mo ΠΝ θα νὰ, 


Db ᾿ PLD Twa δ ἴα 


ΙΝ HASTINGS’ 


ἑ 
β 


| 


Pn ee ΕΘΝ 


‘BIBLE DICTIONARY? 


The Fnternational Critical Commentary. 


Edited by Prot SOR Drivin, Ὁ τὰ Prov wer, 
PD) τ αὐ Prot (AL Bros, DOD 


Nerentecn Latex tie aoe ει 1ν 


Po oNtweras [ΜΠ ὦ Brecta san cereus, PPP Pes 

2 Ptah Nosy Prior NOR Davee, dd bs 

ες Prot Gd Mogan 119. ty 

ι αν Prot UP oSwitin Ὁ bes 

“ἔλα  Prot doi Paros 1 dus 6d, 

t& oe παι νὴ Prot CoV πὰς DI TwoalVels 21s, 

S Provtans Prop 0 1| bey, bbe ops 

“Ἐν α ΕΝ Prof te A Barren Phd Ss 6d 
TO Aves asp Hosta Pres WOR αι ΜΠ) 1" 
Post αν δα Woe ΔΝ ΔΝ D's 
1° δι Μὰ Proat Ὁ Δ (παρ Dd tus ud 
ἔν ΔΙ Lane νι Με ded otis 
Hy Rows Prot Wosaspas bb ἃ Rev AC Hrapiay 
Lo Bape wg {8} Prof Woo Diioes DP bb dts 
TG ΤΠ dee Εν τ ἌΝ Pi Wun Prob Moon Vinvist, DD 

» οἰ 


ὦ ἢ μδῖνν τ ἀνε ομπ να ΓΝ Annore ΒΡ Τα Us Gad, 


", dae above tivo tinternatronal Series are constantly referred 


to Chradtyhout the " Bible Dictionary "ἡ 


D telat Praanitt an ΠΝ ΤΥ 


αἱ γιυν useful, anid tneteres cad pom hdc, 
to fhe * balde 


Codd Reta 


Ddecfroneed 6 {μι 


NEW ΟΡ VHC AL, ΠΥ Ἄν AND Brien 
Moar PALESTINE  GNeate 6 amides ΠῚ 
inch} Compiled trom (he hifest Surveys and 
Jieseareches, ἀπο the Work of the Bnelish 
απ Getian Palestine Exploration bamds, 
Showie wall Το} DBibheal Sites, tovether 
withthe Moderu Phice Names Prepared ander 
the Puechhonord G BARTHOLOMIW, FR S EB, 
PR GS aml Bdited by Prot) Ghorc VAM 
Swit, ELD Wath complete Index, 

Prtees Mounted on cloth amd it cloth ease, 
With dndesx, EO Gd) monnted on rollers and 
vanished. with πον separate, bas, mounted 
on cloth, in two sheets dolded in leather packet, 


Jes 


4 lo 


This new Map has been designed to present mm a clear and 
γα accessible form the result, of tecent Surveys and Research 
mn Pale stine ft represents a complete suruey of Che euuntiy as 
terteds at the present aeg, while superimposed upon this are all 
the Setiptural names af the past The Maps araun to the scale 
of “μεν taanineh and inclides the country from Beorut in 
the πο tu the Arava the south, extending as par vast as 
Qronascus and dibel Hauran Alt the modern place names are 
queen, while the aeeptea iden! fied δια sites have bean added 
in boldest lettering 


Tite Physical Relief of the country oe citeetively shown by 
Calaaringain conta, dard there abe ἀπ αι Cra. sectiong 
Hlasteating tae contgquration of the plateaus und the dardan 
valley depression laset Maps choc the Eacirons of derusalem 
and the Veqetation of Padestine ΑΜ the names on the Map, 
nambering about 8180, arc confaineg in the accompanying inden 
Each place is indexed ander it, modirnas tell as auton’ nanie, 
nd CFO8S-rEfEPenees (6 ἘΜ 

Besides meeting the special sequireniunt of the student and 
the teacher, the Mup tall bc found invaluable asa Touring Map 
for travellers on Patesting Π shows all modern roads railways, 
and places of interest 


“The ost weloome ΠΕ οὐ the season Wao preathy struck 
With ois beats ot ΔΓΕ imum tiap Theat will supersede alt 
maps tne gatenee there can be ue doubt ΝΟ ΓΑ ΕΤ to see at 


soon 91 died πε ἢ ἢ αν ἀπ ἢ ἘΠ tls woes ἀπέ {π| bape 
moh Ot the τὰ ἀνα πὰ Pt awl) deo Gehe ake δ αι as ἡ να αν suitable 
Companion to the θα αν of the ΤῊ} edited ἢν ἢ 
fhastines the οὐ αν case ἢ dean ΓΚ ἘΠ the same size ag 
the Petrone * and Βα bo τα «1 ον Tees 
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T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


A GREAT ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


VOLUME ONE NOW READY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF 


RELIGION ann ETHICS 


Dr. JAMES HASTINGS, 


Te purpose of this Encyclopedia is to give a complete account of 

Relyson and Lilacs sa dar as they are known. Tt will contain 
articles on every cepatatc iciigious beltefand procttec, and on every ethical 
οὐ philosophical idea and custom Persons and places that have conti 
buted to the History of religion and morals will also be described 


The Encyclopedia will cover a distinct department of knowledge Τὶ 
is the departincnt which has alwiys cxerased the greatest πὰ ἤπιε πιὸ ὁ ove 
menos tics, and ats ΠΟ (οἱ «1 beat, {πο ate ἀπὸ αι τς ws probably ere ate 
athe present tine thanever  Wathin the ope of ἡ Religion aod 1 τον ἢ 
come wd the questions that wre inost }eenly debated ino Psve ΠΟΤ τ and 
in Socrarimé, while the tithe will be used to cmbrarce the whole of 
ΤΠ. and Putrosopay. {{ππ|ν and Mondity will be handled as 
thoroughly as rebedon 


It as estunated that the work will be completed in Ten Volume. of 
about goo pages each, size 11} by ὦ. 


Prick 
In Cloth Binding. 28s. net per volume. 
Tn ΠᾺΡ Moroceo νὸς “345. net per volume 


Qk, KACH VOLUME MAN BE THAD IN 12 MONTHLY PAs, 
Prick 2s) od. Ni ΡΝ PARI. 


The full Prospectus mer te had tom any bookseller, οὐ from the 
LWW HOH, OR egies’ 


ΤῈ αὐ αὶ δ 1} that for scholusliap and all-round reboibiity wall tae ats place amon: 
Stunclarcd works of Ghe dant hee ute at deserves to πο ἢ CAton oe 

“A vess warm anbaic as dine τὸ the cannent publishers. Mer Po TL Clark 
They have dome then putto απ ἀπ No diiundier or more bane ome encyclopecie 
exits ταν well printed, wel bound, and very hohtanm the hand ΠΣ πον whe παν 
the toumense Ἃ Ἐς τ] poums ταν ἑν ει an a worl of this hand will Tnow bow to cstumate 
the εὐναὶ 8 Meo Chaka δ ἢ ον we tnink, the boldest and mr t entenpr ing 
senture ate relpstous lienatere whieh has ewer bean undertaken an thes county We 
Wish chem adil tie καλαὶ ἐλ thes εἰ κα νεῖν and that success should pe very ἀπ αἴ The 
servaee Ob Dr Paste sand nr toy αὐ «οἶδε rene Ph Sete dempand can a brrowle ed σαν αἴ 
Not less ἅς Lue scope ot thes ἐπὶ τὸ να πὰ ας immense, and oe far the ἀν 
of the witless the ocofthe κνὰ χαλα τοῦ τ prove thatate meveneral very high 

‘Powill be one ot the mast sun ound cho απ λα agns of the times al thr are ut 
and ignithententerprisc reaeive aideqiate cneourasement and recazmiiian -- Jat ve 
qt ahh 

‘Nedibray could be betta: provide (wath whotmen have sud and thoucht through 
the age. on επί ae bthe and aththes mph than by thr ene library an τος ἢν 
eee Somme of the articles theumedee. surmise a whole lecture |= 2 dct CO psntcnte 
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Bt aay Treat Tesla ππ|ττ πετκεϊ, ΦΕΤΈ ΤΟΣ 
Lal Bahadur Shastri National Academy of Administration, Library 
= Ἐς τὶ 
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1. Books are issued for 15 days only 
but may have to be recalled earlier 
if urgently required. 


An over-due charge of 25 Paise per 
day per volume will be charged. 


Books may be renewed on request, 
at the discretion of the Librarian. 
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